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E. 

KALL  The  Arabs  gaTe  this  name  to  an  annual  plant  which  grows  near  the 
shore;  now  known  under  the  name  of  «a&oAi  toda,  and  from  whose  ashes  they 
extracted  a  substance,  which  they  called  atta/t,  for  making  soap.  The  term  kaH  is  used 
Uy  German  chemists  to  denote  caustic  potash ;  and  kalium,  its  metallic  basis  i  instead 
of  ourpotessaand  potastiumt  of  preposterous  pedigree,  being  derived  from  the  words 
pai  osAcs,  that  is  ashes  prepared  in  a  pot. 

KAOLIN,  (  Tare  d  poretlaine,  Fr. ;  ForztUanerde,  Germ.),  is  the  name  given  by  the 
Chinese  to  the  fine  white  clay  with  which  they  fiibricate  the  biscuit  of  their  porcelains. 
See  Clat.    Berthier*s  analyses  of  two  porcelain  earths  are  as  follows :  •— 


Analyses. 

FromFssiaa. 

From  Sslnt  Yrieuz. 

Silica.             ... 
A^i'ftwia  •        •            •            • 
lime   -            . 

O&ideofixmi   ... 
Potass.            ... 
Water  .            • 

45-06 

32-00 

0-74 

0-90 

18-0 

46-8 
87-3 

2-5 
13-0 

96*7 

99-6 
1 

KARABE',  a  name  of  amber,  of  Arabic  origin,  in  use  upon  the  Continent 
KELP ;  ( Vareet  Fr. ;  Wareek,  Germ),  is  the  crude  alkaline  matter  produced  by 
incinerating  various  species  of  fuo,  or  ssa-ipeedL  They  are  cut  with  sickles  from  the 
rocks  in  the  summer  season,  dried  and  then  burned,  with  much  stirring  of  the  pasty 
ash.  I  have  analysed  many  specimens  of  kelp,  and  found  the  quantity  of  soluble 
matter  in  100  parts  of  the  heal  to  be  from  53  to  62,  while  the  insoluble  was  from  47  to 
38.     The  soluble  oonnsted  of — > 

Sulphate  of  soda  .... 

Soda  in  carbonate  and  sulphuret 

HuriaSe  of  soda  and  potash         ... 
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The  insoluble  matter  consisted  of-— 
Carbonate  of  lime- 
Silica       .  .  .  . 

Alumina  tinned  with  iron  oxide    . 
Sulphate  of  lime 


-  S4-0 
•  8*0 
.     9X) 

-  OO 


Sulphur  and  loss  .  .  •  •  -    60 

\O0rO 


lOOrO 


The  first  of  these  specimens  was  from  Hdsker,  the  second  from  Rons,  both  in  the 
Isle  of  Skjt,  upon  the  property  of  Lord  Macdonalc^     From  these  and  many  other 
Vou  IL  B 


2  KERMEa 

analyses  which  I  have  made,  it  appears  that  kelp  is  a  substance  of  very  Tariable  com- 
pontion,  and  hence  it  was  very  apt  to  produce  anomalous  results,  when  employed  as 
the  chief  alkaline  flux  of  crown  glass,  which  it  was  for  a  rery  long  period.  The/ucvg 
ve$iculotu$  and  Jheut  nodosua  are  reckoned  to  aflbrd  the  best  kelp  by  incineration  ;  but 
all  the  species  yield  a  better  product  when  they  are  of  two  or  three  years  growth,  than 
when  cut  younger.  The  varec,  made  on  the  shores  of  Normandy,  contains  almost  no 
carbonate  of  soda,  but  much  sulphate  of  soda  and  potash,  some  hyposulphite  of  potash, 
chloride  of  sodium,  iodide  of  potassium,  and  chloride  of  potassium ;  the  arerage  com- 
position of  the  soluble  salts  bring,  according  to  M.  Gay  Lussac,  56  of  chloride  of  sodium, 
S5  of  chloride  of  potassium,  and  a  little  sulphate  d  potash.  The  Tery  low  price  at  which 
soda  ash,  the  di^  crude  carbonate  from  the  decomposition  of  sea  salt,  is  now  sold,  has 
nearly  superseded  the  use  of  kelp,  and  rendered  its  manufiwture  utterly  unprofitable — a 
great  misfortune  to  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland. 

KCRMES.  There  are  two  substances  so  called,  of  totally  different  natures.  Kermf 
jmneralxs  merely  a  factitious  sulphoret  of  antimony  in  a  state  of  impalpable  comminution, 
prepared  in  the  moist  way.  .Its  minute  examination  belongs  to  pharmaceutical  chem- 
istry. It  may  be  obtained  perfectly  pure,  by  diluting  the  proto-chloride  of  antimony 
with  solution  of  tartaric  acid,  and  precipitating  the  metal  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen ; 
or  by  eiposing  the  finely  levigated  native  sulphuret  to  a  boiling  solution  of  carbonate 
of  potash  for  some  time,  and  filtering  the  liquor  while  Ji>oiling  hot.  The  kermes  falla 
down  in  a  brown-red  powder,  as  the  liquor  cools. 

Kermew-fftaingf  alkemu»,  are  the  dried  bodies  of  the  female  insects  of  the  species  coeeuM 
•iKci«,  which  lives  upon  the  leaves  of  the  querent  Hex  (prickly  oak).  This  word  hermn 
is  Arabic,  and  signifies  little  worm.  In  the  middle  ages,  this  dye  staff  was  therefore 
called  MrmteWais  in  Latin,  and  vermSUion  in  French.  It  b  curious  to  consider  how  the 
name  vermmiofm  has  been  since  transferred  to  red  sulphuret  of  mercury. 

Kermes  has  been  known  in  the  East  «ince  the  days  of  Moses ;  it  has  been  employecl 
from  time  immemorial  in  India  to  dye  silk ;  and  was  used  also  by  the  ancient  Greek 
and  Roman  dyers.  Pliny  speaks  of  it  nnder  the  name  of  coccfynmttm,  and  says  that 
there  grew  upon  the  oak  in  Afirica,  Sidly,  &c.  a  small  excrescence  like  a  bud,  called 
euteuUum;  tint  the  Spaniards  paid  with  these  grains  half  of  their  tribute  to  the 
Romans;  that  those  produced  in  Sicily  were  the  worst;  that  they  served  to  dye 
purple ;  and  that  those  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Emerita  in  Lusitania  (Portugal) 
were  the  best. 

In  Germany,  during  tbe  ninth,  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centuries,  the  rural 
•serfs  were  bound  to  deliver  annually  to  the  convents  a  ctotain  qliantity  of  kermes 
'the  eo^na  poUmicue,  among  the  other  products  of  husbandry.  It  waH  collected  from  the 
trees  upon  Saint  John's  day,  between  eleven  o'clock  and  nooii,  with  r^igious  ceremonies^ 
and  was  therefore  called  Johanniablmi,  (Saint  John'i  blood);  as  also  German  cochineal. 
At  the  above  period,  a  great  deal  of  the  German  kermes  t^as  consumed  in' Venice,  for 
dyeing  the  scarlet  to  which  that  city  gives  its  name.'  After  the  discovery  df  America* 
cochineal  having  been  introduced,  hegm  to  supersede  kermes  for  all  brilliant  red  dyes. 

The  principal  varieties  of  kermes  are  the  cocciis  ^wercsit,  the  coccmm  peioniemt,  the 
eoceus  fra^arieB,  and  the  eocc««  uva  ur$L 

The  coccus  quercue  insect  lives  in  tbe  south  of  Europe  upon  the  kermes  oak.  The 
^male  has  no  wings,  is  of  the  sixe  of  a  small  pea,  dT  a  brownish-red  colour,  and  ia 
covered  with  a  whitish  dust.  From  the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of  June  the  eggs 
are  collected,  and  exposed  to  the  vapour  of  vinegar,  to  prevent  their  incubation.  A 
portion  of  eggs  is  left  upon  the  tree  for  the  maintenance  of  the  brood.  In  the 
department  of  the  Bouches-du- Rhone,  one  half  of  the  kermes  crop  is  dried.  It  amounta 
annually  to  about  60  quintals  or  cwts.,  and  is  warehoused  at  Avignon. 

The  kerm^  of  Poland,  oi^  coecia  ptJcnieuSf  is  found  upon  the  roots  of  the  ederanthus 
perennit  and  the  eeUranthua  onamis,  in  sandy  soib  of  that  country  and  the  Ukraine.  This 
species  has  the  same  properties  as  the  preceding ;  one  pound  of  it,  aeoording  to  Wolfe, 
being  capable  of  dyeing  10  pounds  of  wool;  but  Hermstaedt  could  not  obtain  a  fine 
colour,  although  he  employed  5  times  as  much  of  it  as  of  cochineal.  The  Turks,  Arme- 
nians, and  Cotttacks,  dye  with  kermes  their  morocco  leather^  cloth*  tilk,  as  well  as  the 
manes  and  tails  of  their  horses.       .... 

The  kermes  called  eoeeut  fragarift  is  found  principally  in  Siberu^  upon  tbe  root  of 
the  common  strawberry. 

The  eoecua  moo  «r«  is  tifice  the  tize  of  tbe  Poluh  kermes,  and  dyes  with  alum  a  fine 
red.     It  occurs  in  Russia. 

Kermes  is  found  not  only  upon  the  fyccpodium  campUauUwn  in  the  Ukraine,  but  upon 
a  great  many  other  planta 

Good  kermes  is  plump,  d  a  deep  red  colour,  of  an  agreeable  smell,  ^pd  a  rough  and 
pungent  taste.  Its  colouring  matter  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol ;  it  becomes  yel- 
lowish tn*  brownish  with  acids,  And  violet  or  crimson  with  alkalis.     Sulphate  of  iron 
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blackens  ic  With  alum  it  dyes  a  blood-red ;  with  copperas,  an  agate  gray ;  with  cop- 
persa  and  tartar,  a  lively  gray ;  with  sulphate  €»f  copper  and  tartar,  an  olive  green ;  with 
tartar  and  salt  of  tin,  a  lively  cinnamon  yellpw ;  with  more  alum  and  tarUr,  a  lilac ;  with 
sulphate  of  ztno  and  tartar,  a  violet.  Scarlet  and  crimson  dyed  with  kermes  were  called 
ymin  eoUmn;  and  they  are  reckoned  to  be  more  durable  than  tb(Me  of  cbchbieal,  at  is 
pRDVcd  by  tbc  brillianey  of  the  old  Brussels  tapestry. 

Hdlot  says  that  previous  to  dyeing  id  the  kermes  bath,  he  threw  a  handful,  of  wool 
into  it,  in  order  to  extract  a  blackish  matter,  which  would  have  tarnished  the  colour. 
The  red  caps  for  the  Levant  are  dyed  at  Orleans  with  equal  parts  of  kermes  and  madders 
aod  oceasionally  with  the  addition  of  some  Brasil  wood. 

Cochineal  and  lao-dye  have  now  nearly  superseded  the  uie  of  kermes  as  a  tinctorial 
substanee  in  EngUnd. 

KILLASw  The  name  given  by  the  Cornish  miners  to  day  daU^  eoibilaonly  of  a. 
grecnisfa  colour,  in  whieh  the  richest  deposits  of  ooppef  and  tin  occur* 

KILN  ;  (Foar,  Fr. ;  Ofin,  Germ.)  is  the  name  giren  to  various  forms  of  furnaces 
and  stoves,  by  which  an  attempered  heat  may  be  applied  to  bodies ;  thus  there  are  brick- 
kilns, ho|Hkilns,  lime-kilns,  malt-kihis,  pottery-kilns.  Hop  and  malt-kilns,  beings 
designed  merdy  to  expel  the  moisture  of  the  vegetable  matter,  may  be  constructed  in. 
the  same  way.  See  Baicx,  LntxsTovt,  Malt,  PoircaT,  for  a  description  of  their 
respective  kilns. 

KINIC  ACID;  a  peculiar  acid  extracted  by  Yauquelin  from  cinchona. 

KINO,  is  an  extractive  matter  obtained  from  tlte  naadiea  gambir,  a  shrub  which 
grows  at  Bancoul  and  Sumatra,  but  principally  in  Prince-of  Wales*  Island.  It  is  of  a 
reddish-brown  colour,  has  a  bitter  styptic  taste,  and  consists  chiefly  of  tannin.  •  It  is 
used  only  as  an  astringent  in  medicine^  Kino  is  often  called  a  gum,  but  most  im- 
properly. 

KIRSCHWASSER,  is  an  alcoholic  liquor  obtained  by  fermenting  and  distilling 
bruised  cherries,  called  kiraehen  in  German.  Hie  cherry  usually  employed  in  Switser- 
hnd  and  Germany  is  a  kind  of  morello,  which  on  maturation  becomes  black,  and  has  a 
kernel  very  large  in  proportion  to  its  pulp^  When  ripe,  the  fruit  being  made  to  fall  by 
switching  the  trees,  is  gathered  by  children,  thrown  promiscuously,  unripe,  ripe,  and 
rotten  Into  tubs,  and  crushed  either  by  hand,  or  with  a  wooden  beater.  The  mashed 
materials  are  set  to  ferment,  and  whenever  this  process  is  complete,  the  whole  is  trans- 
finrrcd  to  an  old  still  covered  with  verdigris,  and  the  spirit  is  run  cff  in  the  rudest  man^ 
ner  possible^  by  placing  the  pot  over  the  common  fireplace. 

Tlie  fermented  mash  is  usually  mouldy  before  it  is  put  into  the  alembic,  the  capital 
of  which  is  luted  on  with  a  mixture  of  mud  and  dung.  The  liquor  has  accordingly^ 
far  the  most  part,  a  rank  smell,  and  is  most  dangerous  to  health,  not  only  from  ita  own 
crude  essential  oil,  but  from  the  pilissie  acid,  derived  from  the  distillation  of  the  cherry 


There  is  a  superior  kind  of  kirwAmHuter  made  in  the  Black  Forest,  prepared  with 
fcwer  kemek,  from  choice  fruit,  properly  pressed,  fermented,  and  distilled. 

KNOPPERN,  are  excrescences  produced  by  the  puncture  of  an  insect  upon  the 
flower-cups  of  several  species  of  oak.  They  are  compressed  or  flat,  irregularly  pointed, 
generally  priekly  and  hard ;  brown  when  ripe.  They  abound  in  Styria,  Croatia,  Solavooia, 
and  Natolia  s  those  from  the  latter  country  bemg  the  best.  Hiey  contain  a  great  deal 
of  tannin,  are  much  employed  in  Austria  for  taiming,  and  in  Germany  for  dyeing  fawn, 
gray,  and  black.  Wool,  with  a  mordant  of  sulphate  of  sine,  takes  a  grayish  nankeen 
colour.     See  Galls. 

KOUMISS^  is  the  name  of  a  liquor  which  the  Calmucs  make  by  lermenttng  mare's 
milk,  and  from  which  they  distil  a  fovourite  intoxicating  spirit,  called  raek  or  raeky* 
Cow%  milk  is  said  to  produce  only  one  third  as  much  ^irit,  from  its  containing  probably 
Ictt  saccharine  matter. 

The  milk  is  kept  in  bottles  made  of  hides  till  it  becomes  soor,  is  shaken  till  it  casts 
up  its  cream,  and  is  then  set  aside  in  earthen  vessels  in  a  warm  place  to  ferment,  no 
yeast  being  required,  though  sometimes  a  little  old  koumin  is  added.  SI  pounds  of 
milk  put  into  the  still  afford  14  ounces  of  low  wines,  from  which  6  ounces  of  pretty, 
atrong  alcobol,  of  an  unpleasant  flavour,  are  obtained  by  rectification. 
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LABDANUM  or  Ladavvv,  it  an  unctuous  renn,  of  an  agreeable  odour,  found  be- 
amearing  the  leares  and  twigs  of  the  eyifai  ereftdw,  a  plant  which  grows  in  the  island  of 
Candia,  and  in  Syria.     It  is  naturally  a  dark-brown  soft  substance,  but  it  hardens  on 
keeping.     Its  spedfie  grarity  is  1  •!  86.     It  has  a  bitter  taste.    Ita  chief  use  is  in  surgery 
for  making  plasters. 

LABOUR   SAVING   MACHINES  IK  thk  Oabat  Ezmamoir.— Priafta^  and 
nw»benHg  Carda,  —  It  will  be  remembered,  that  in  the  early  days  of  railway  traTcl- 
ling,  the  ticket  system  then  in  vogue  at  the  various  stations  was  a  positive  nuisance ; 
as  every  ticket  before  it  was  delivered  to  a  passenger  had  to  be  stamped,  and  torn 
out  of  a  book, — thus  causing  the  loss  of  considerable  time  to  travellers  when  many 
passengers  were  congregated.     But  this  was  the  least  evil ;  for  the  railway  directors 
had  little  or  no  check  upon  their  servants,  and  therefrom  resulted  many  ingenious  and 
successful  frauds.     The  first  to  remedy  this  was  Mr.  Edmondson,  who  constructed 
an  ingenious  apparatus  for  printing  the  tickets  with  consecutive  numbers,  and  dso 
dating  the  same.     This  gave  great  facilities  for  checking  the  aceounte  of  the  station 
clerks;    but  owing   to  the   imperfect  manner  of  inking,   consequent  on  the  con- 
struction of  the  apparatus,  the  friction  to  which  the  ticketa  were  eiposed,  before 
they  were  delivered  up,  in  a  great  manner  obliterated  the  printing,  and  occasion* 
ally  rendered  them  quite  illegible.     By  Messrs.  Church  and  Goddard*s  machine  for 
printing,  numbering,  cutting,  counting,  and  packing  railway  tickets,  this  difficulty 
also  is  removed,  ana  great  speed  b  attained  in  manufiicturing  tiie  tickets,  as  the  several 
operations  which  we  have  enumerated  are  simultaneously  performed.     Pasteboard  cut 
into  strips  by  means  of  rollers,  as  above  explained,  is  fed  mto  the  machine,  by  being  laid 
in  a  trough,  and  brought  under  the  prongs  of  a  fork  (working  with  an  intermitting 
movement),  which  pushes  the  strips  succesdfely  forward  between  the  first  pair  of  a 
series  of  guide  or  carrying  rollers.     There  are  four  pairs  of  rollers,  placed  so  as  to  con- 
duct the  strip  through  the  machine  in  a  horisontal  line ;  and  an  intermittent  movement 
is  given  them  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  strips  forward  a  short  distance  at  intervals. 
The  standards  of  the  machine  carry,  at  the  top,  a  block  termed  the  **  platten,*'  as  it  acta 
the  part  of  the  press  head  in  the  common  printing  machine,— portions  of  it  projecting 
downwards  between  the  upper  rollers  of  the  first  and  second,  and  second  and  third,  pairs 
of  carrying  rollers,  neariy  to  the  horisontal  plane,  in  which  the  pasteboard  lies,  so  as  to 
sustain  it  at  those  pointe  while  it  receives  the  pressure  of  the  printing  types  and  number- 
ing discs,  hereafter  referred  to.     The  types  to  designate  the  nature  of  the  ticket,  as 
**  Birmingham,  First  Class,**  are  secured  in  a  "  chase,**  upon  a  metal  plate  or  table,  which 
also  carries  the  numbering  discs  for  imprinting  the  figures  upon  the  cards ;  and  the  table 
by  a  cam  action  is  alternately  raised,  to  bring  the  types  and  numbering  discs  in  contact 
with  the  pasteboard,  and  then  lowered  into  a  suitable  position,  to  adroit  of  an  inking 
roller,  movinc  over  the  types  and  numbering  discs,  and  applying  ink  thereto.    The  table 
likewise  carries  at  one  end  a  knife,  which  acta  in  conjunction  with  a  knife-edge,  projecting 
downwards  from  the  fiied  head  of  the  machine,  and  thereby  gives  the  cross  cut  to  the  strips 
between  the  third  and  fourth  pairs  of  carrying  rollers,— thus  severing  each  into  a  |^ven 
number  of  tickets     The  strip  of  pasteboard  which  is  fed  into  the  machine  stops  on  ar« 
riving  at  the  second  pair  of  carrying  rollers ;  and,  on  the  ascent  of  the  printing-table,  the 
types  print  on  that  portion  which  is  between  the  first  and  second  pairs  of  rollers.     The 
atrip  then  passes  on  to  the  third  pMr  of  rollers,  where  it  stops;  and,  on  the  table  again  as- 
cending, the  numbering  discs  imprint  the  proper  number  upon  the  pasteboard  between 
the  second  and  third  pairs ;  the  type,  in  the  meanwhile,  printing  what  is  to  be  the 
next  following  ticket.     On  the  next  ascent  of  the  table,  the  strip  has  advanced  to  the 
fourth  pair  of  rollers ;  and  the  knives  being  now  brought  into  contact,  the  printed  and 
numbered  portion  of  the  strip  is  severed.     Hie  now  completed  ticket  is  lastly  delivered 
by  the  fourth  pair  of  rollers  into  a  hollow  guide  piece,  and  conducted  to  a  box  below, 
provided  with  a  piston,  which,  to  focilitate  the  packing  of  the  ticketa  in  the  box,  can  be 
adjusted  to  any  height  to  receive  the  ticketa  as  they  falL     To  avoid  the  neoessity  of 
having  to  count  the  tickets  after  they  are  taken  from  the  receiving  box,  a  counting  ap- 
paratus, connected  with  the  working  parte  of  the  noachine,  is  made  to  strike  a  bell  on  the 
completion  of  every  hundred  or  more  tickets,  so  as  to  warn  the  attendant  to  remove 
them  from  the  box.  The  inking  apparatus  is  sssimilated  in  character  to  self-acting  inkers 
in  ordinary  printing  presses ;  and  the  numbering  discs  are  worked  in  a  manner  very 
similar  to  those  for  paging  books. 

A  simple  arrangement  of  apparatus  for  printing  and  numbering  cards  was  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Harrild  and  Sons.  The  types  are  fixed  in  a  metal  frame,  which  also  carries  the 
numbering  diMs.     This  frame  is  mounted  on  a  recking  shaft,  and  is  furnished  with  a 
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liandle,  wbeTd>7  ^^  **  rocked  to  bring  down  the  types  and  discs  upon  the  card,  to  pro- 
doee  the  impression.  When  the  frame  is  raised  again,  the  units  disc  is  moved  forward 
one  figure,  and  the  types  are  inked  by  a  small  roller,  which  takes  its  supply  of  ink  from 
an  inking  table,  that  forms  the  top  of  the  frame.  This  is  a  useful  description  of  machine ; 
bat  the  specimen  in  the  Exhibition  does  not  appear  to  have  been  properly  adjusted, 
as  the  figures  of  the  numbering  discs  have  a  tendency  to  cut  through  the  caid. 

M.  Baranowaki,  of  Paris,  exhibits  a  machine  for  printing  and  numbering  tickets,  and 
also  iodieating  the  number  printed.     The  types  and  numbering  discs  are  carried  by  a 
horisootal  rotating  shaft,  upon  which,  near  each  end  thereof,  is  a  metal  disc ;  and  upon 
the  periphery  of  these  discs,  a  metal  frame  is  aflixed,  which  carries  the  types  and 
numbering  ^Liscs,  and  corresponds  in  curvature  with  the  edge  of  the  discs.     The  types 
for  printing  the  inscription  upon  the  ticket  are  arranged  at  right  angles  to  the  length 
of  the  shaft,  which  position  admits  of  some  lines  of  the  inscription  being  printed  in  one 
colour,  and  the  remainder  in  another  colour.     In  the  type  frame  a  slot  or  opening  is 
formed  lengthwise  of  the  shaft;  and  behind  this  opening  are  three  numbering  discs, 
and  xhree  discs  for  indicating  the  quantity  of  tickets  numbered, — all  standing  in  the 
tame  row.     The  numbering  discs  are  made  with  raised  figures,  which  project  through 
the  slot,  in  order  to  print  the  number  upon  the  ticket ;  and  on  the  peripheries  of  the 
registering  discs,  (which  move  simultaneously  with  their  corresponding  numbering  discs) 
the  figures  are  engraved.     The  tickets  to  be  printed  and  numbered  are  placed  in  a 
rectangular  box  or  receiver,  having  at  the  bottom  a  flat  sliding  piece,  which  has  a  re- 
ciprocating motion  for  the  purpose  of  pushing  the  lowest  ticket  out  of  the  box,  through 
an  opening  in  the  front  side  thereof,  beneath  an  elastic  pressing-roller  of  India-rubber ;  the 
type  frame  (with  the  types  and  figures  properly  inked),  is  at  the  same  time  brought,  by 
the  rotation  of  its  shaft,  into  contact  with  the  ticket  beneath  the  pressing  roller,  and  as 
iC  continues  its  motion,  it  causes  the  Ucket  to  move  forward  beneath  the  pressing  roller, 
and  to  be  properly  printed  and  numbered.     The  ticket  then  falls  from  the  machine ; 
and  the  type  frame,  carried  on  by  the  revolution  of  the  shaft,  brings  that  number  on 
the  registering  discs,  which  corresponds  with  the  number  printed  on  the  ticket,  under 
a  small  opening  in  the  case,  covered  with  glass ;  whereby  the  number  of  tickets  printed 
will  he  indicated, 

Boding  Books.  —  Not  altogether  foreign  to  the  subject  of  printing  is  the  contribution 
of  Mr.  C.  Star,  of  New  York,  United  States^  who  exhibits  two  machines  for  booksellers* 
use,—  the  one  being  employed  for  backing,  and  the  other  for  finishing  the  backs  of  books. 
The  two  machines  are  similar  to  each  other,  as  regards  the  subordinate  parts,  but  differ 
in  some  other  respects.  In  the  backing  machine,  the  stitched  sheets,  forming  the  book, 
are  fixed  in  a  pair  of  iron  clumps,  somewhat  larger  than  the  book  itselt  The  clumps  are 
mounted  on  horiiontal  pivots,  and  furnished  with  a  weighted  lever,  which  gives  them  a 
tendency  to  move  out  of  the  vertical  line,  and  thereby  bring  the  back  of  the  book,  which 
stands  up  above  the  edges  of  the  clumps,  under  the  action  of  a  smooth  metal  roller.  This 
roller  turns  in  bearings  which  are  capable  of  sliding  vertically  in  the  framing  of  the  ma- 
chine ;  and  the  bearings  are  pressed  upon  by  two  weighted  levers,  when  the  machine  is  in 
use,  so  as  to  cause  the  roller  to  bear  down  forcibly  upon  the  book.  While  the  roller  is 
in  this  position,  the  weighted  lever  of  the  clumps  causes  the  book  to  oscillate,  and  thus 
the  rounding  of  the  back  is  effected.  The  movement  of  the  clumps  under  the  roller 
is  regulated  by  the  workman  through  a  foot  treadle,  connected  with  the  lever  in  the 
machine  for  finishing  the  backs  ;  the  roller  is  engraved  with  any  suitable  design  ;  and  the 
cross-piece,  which  supporu  its  bearings,  is  made  hollow  and  is  heated  by  steam,  for  the 
purpose  of  communicating  heat  to  Uie  roller.  Motion  in  this  case  is  given  to  the 
clump  by  a  winch-handle,  instead  of  the  weighted  lever,  and  the  pattern  on  the  roller  is 
thereby  embossed  upon  the  back  of  the  book.—- Aeaitoii**  Jour/toL 

Waiking  and  Mangling. —  The  British  portion  of  the  Great  Exhibition  contained 
numerous  examples  of  the  application  of  machinery  to  economize  labour  in  the  processes 
of  washing,  wringing,  and  mangling,  llie  washing  machines  may  l>e  divided  into  three 
classes,  viz.  first,  those  which  have  a  rotary  action :  secondly,  those  wherein  vibrating 
beaters  are  employed ;  and  thirdly,  those  in  which  vertical  beaters  are  ultiouitely  raised 
nod  permitted  to  foil  upon  the  clothes. 

In  the  first  dass,  Mr.  V.  Price,  of  Wardour  Street,  Soho,  has  a  simple  machine,  consist- 
ing of  a  cylinder  or  drum,  to  contain  the  clothes,  revolving  horizontally  in  a  close 
wooden  vessel,  or  outer  case,  which  holds  the  soap-suds.  The  drum  is  made  with  solid 
ends;  but,  (in  order  that  the  soap-suds  may  have  free  access  to  the  clothes,)  the 
periphery  or  body  thereof  is  composed  of  wooden  bars  or  spokes,  extending  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  with  a  space  somewhat  greater  than  the  width  of  a  bar  between  the 
adjacent  bars,  so  as  to  resemble  what  is  known  to  engineers  as  a  **  lantern  drum."  The 
clothes  are  introduced  by  opening  a  door  in  the  side  of  the  drum ;  and  on  rotary  motion 
being  given  to  the  drum  by  a  handle,  the  soap-suds  will  be  caused  to  act  upon  and 
thoroughly  cleanse  the  clothes. 
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Mr.  J.  Adams,  of  Selby,  exhibited  a  macbiae,  in  wbich  tbe  articles  to  be  vafched  were 
placed  in  a  perforated  wooden  barrel  or  octagonal  vessel,  rotating  horisontally  in  an  outer 
cose.  Above  the  case  two  wooden  rollers  are  mountedt  one  over  the  other;  and- 
the  clothes,  when  sufficiently  washed,  are  passed  between  such  rollers,  so  as  to  squeese 
out  the  soap-suds,  instead  of  wringing  the  clothes  by  hand.  These  rollers  may  be  subse- 
quently used  for  mangling  the  clothes. 

Another  rotary  machine,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Pearson,  of  Leeds,  consiste  of  a  tub  or 
wooden  vessel,  in  which  the  clothes  are  thrown ;  and  the  requisite  agitation  for  washing 
or  discharging  the  dirt  is  effected  by  means  of  an  upright  beater,  which  rotates  in  the 
tub  in  the  same  manner  as  tbe  "d^ber  "  of  an  upright  rotary  churn.  This  apparatus 
is  also  provided  with  a  pair  of  rollers  for  wringing  and  mangling  the  clothes 

The  next  machines  of  the  rotary  class  which  we  shall  notice  are  those  of  Messrs. 
Maolove,  AUiott,  &  Seyrig,  of  Lenton  Works,  Nottingham.  In  these  machines  the  opera- 
tions of  washing  and  drying  are  effected  by  centrifugal  force :  that  is,  on  the  mass- 
trundling  principle.  The  utility  of  this  construction  of  machines,  both  for  washing  and 
drying  fabrics,  is  unquestionable;  and,  under  slight  modifications,  they  are  extensively 
used  for  the  refining  of  sugar.  Each  machine  may  be  described  as  consisting  simply  of 
a  drum,  having  its  periphery  formed  of  wires,  and  being  fixed  to  a  vertical  shaft,  which 
rotates  in  the  centre  of  a  cylindrical  metel  ease.  The  goods  to  be  washed  are  put  into 
the  drum,  and  water  is  supplied  thereto  through  a  hollow  central  shaft.  On  rapidly 
rotating  the  drum,  the  water  is  caused,  by  centrifugal  force,  to  pass  outwards  through 
the  goods,  and  through  the  wire  periphery  of  the  drum,  into  the  outer  case,  from  which 
it  is  conducted  away.  To  dry  washed,  or  wet  goods,  they  are  placed  in  tbe  drum  with- 
out access  of  water,  and  by  the  rapid  rotation  of  the  same  the  moisture  in  tbe  clothes  is 
discharged,  -—  the  time  required  for  drying  in  no  case  exceeding  five  minutesi  These 
machines  are  suitable  for  washing  and  rinsing  dyed  goods ;  but  they  are  not  applicable 
to  the  washing  of  thoroughly  dirty  clothes :  they  may,  however,  be  used  for  rinsing  the 
same  after  they  have  been  washed  by  other  means. 

Mr.  Robinson  exhibited  a  machine  for  drying  wet  clothes,  which  acts  upon  the  same 
principle  as  the  above.  The  drum  that  receives  the  wet  clothes  is  formed  of  round  iron 
bars,  with  spaces  between  them,  and  mounted  on  a  horizontal  shaft.  By  means  of  a  row 
of  bars  the  drum  is  divided  into  two  oompartments,  which  receive  the  goods  through  a 
door  formed  in  the  drunvends ;  and  the  whole  is  enclosed  in  a  clreular  iron  case,  which 
is  open  below.  The  goods  having  been  put  into  the  drum,  it  is  caused  to  revolve  with 
great  rapidity,  and  the  moisture  is  expressed  from  the  goods  by  centrifugal  forces  and 
escapes  through  the  opening  in  the  bottom  of  the  case.     See  HYnao-xxTaAcroa. 

Another  rotary  washing  machine  is  exhibited  by  Mr.  Nunn.  It  consists  of  a  large 
drum,  which  is  mounted  upon  a  horixootel  shaft,  within  a  closed  vessel  or  case,  and 
carries  numerous  small  rollers  all  round  its  periphery,  such  rollers  being  capable  of  turning 
freely  and  independently  of  each  other,  and  their  axes  being  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
drum.  The  case  conuins  water  or  soap-suds,  in  which  the  drum  is  immersed  to  tbe 
extent  of  about  one-fifth  or  one-sixth  of  its  diameter ;  the  clothes  are  kept  in  contact  with 
the  drum,  as  it  revolves,  by  several  endless  tapes ;  and  as  tbe  clothes  successively  ar- 
rive at  the  upper  part  of  the  drum,  they  are  acted  upon  by  five  fluted  rollers  above  it. 

Mr.  Nunn  contributed  another  machine,  which  appears  to  be  designed  for  rinsing  and 
wringing  only.  Two  fluted  rollers,  one  above  the  otlier,  are  mounted  in  the  upper  part 
of  a  wooden  vessel  or  trough ;  an  endless  band  passes  over  the  lower  roller,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conducting  the  clothes  between  the  fluted  rollers ;  and  there  is  another  endless 
band  below,  immersed  in  the  water  which  the  vessel  contains,  and  passing  over  a  roller 
at  each  end  of  the  vessel,  ita  apparent  use  being  to  receive  the  clothes  as  they  fidl  from 
the  first  band,  and  bring  them  again  to  that  end  of  the  vessel  where  they  were  in- 
troduced. 

Machines  of  the  second  class,  vis.  those  wlierein  vibrating  beaters  are  employed,  were 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Fryer,  Tasker,  Marsden  and  Raid.  In  Mr.  Fryer's  maehues,  an 
upright  board  or  beater,  having  vertical  sloU  or  openings  in  it,  is  caused  to  vibrate  or 
swing  to  and  firo  in  a  segmental  vessel  (containing  the  clothes  to  be  washed  and  a  suit- 
able quantity  of  soap-suds)  and  beat  the  clothes  against  the  side  of  the  vessel  until  they 
are  thoroughly  cleansed. 

In  Mr.  Tasker*s  machine,  a  beater,  with  vertical  slota  or  openings  in  it,  vibrates  in  a 
trough  or  vessel  having  a  series  of  projecting  riba  at  each  side^  corresponding  with  the 
openings  in  the  beater. 

The  beater  in  Mr.  Marsdenls  machine  has  a  projecting  rib  aflixed  to  it  on  each  side, 
between  the  several  slota  or  openings ;  and  at  each  side  of  tlie  segmental  trough  or  vessel, 
in  which  the  beater  works,  there  is  hinged  a  flap  or  false  side,  with  numerous  horisontal 
slota  or  openings  in  it. 

The  three  last-mentioned  machines  are  all  provided  with  rollers  for  wringing  and 
mangling  the  dotlies. 
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Mr.  Reid*t  machine  consists  of  a  Inrga  square  hot,  the  bottom  of  which  takes  the 
form  of  the  segment  described  by  a  Tibrating  beater  suspended  in  the  box.  The  machine 
abo  contains  a  ^  wringer,**  which  is  a  net  formed  into  a  bag,  having  an  opening  at  the 
dde  for  the  introduction  of  the  wet  clothes ;  and  at  each  end  of  the  bag  there  is  a  screw 
bolt,  with  a  nnt  upon  it,  by  one  of  which  the  ba^  is  to  be  secured  to  the  side  of  the 
machine,  and  by  the  other  it  is  connected  to  a  crank,  which,  on  being  actuated,  will 
twist  the  ba^  and  thereby  express  the  water  from  the  clothes.  At  the  back  of  the 
machine  sereral  rollers  are  mounted  one  above  the  other,  for  the  purpose  of  mangling 
the  articles. 

Hr.  W.  Macalpine^  of  Hammersmith,  exhibited  a  machine  of  the  third  class,  eon- 
atrucied  with  ascending  and  descending  beaterSb  It  eonsists  of  a  cylindrical  metal 
▼essel,  which  is  fixed  upon  an  upright  axis,  and  is  caused  to  rotate  by  suitable  wheel* 
work  in  connection  with  a  steam  engine.  The  vessel  u  made  with  perforated  fidse 
bottom  and  sides,  so  as  to  form  a  hollow  casing,  into  which  steam  may  be  admitted,  and 
may  thence  pass  through  the  perforations,  and  act  upon  the  water  and  the  fabrics  to  be 
wariied.  The  process  of  agitating  or  washing  the  fsbrics  is  effected  by  nine  or  ten  up- 
right beaters,  arranged  in  a  row  across  the  interior  of  the  vessel,  and  alternately  elevated 
and  permitted  to  fall  upon  the  fiibries. 

Messrs.  Wilkinson,  Stutterd,  Baker,  Moreton,  and  others,  exhibited  machines  for 
performing  die  operation  of  mangling  only ;  but  as  these,  whatever  their  respective 
merits,  cannot  be  said  to  be  new  applications  of  machinery  for  economising  labour,  they 
do  not  properly  come  within  our  province. 

From  the  above  notice  it  will  be  seen  that  considerable  attention  has  been  given  by 
machine  makers  to  that  most  important  branch  of  domestic  economy — waging.  There 
is  not,  pefhapa,  one  of  the  machines  above  described,  which  would  not  as  effectually 
cleanse  all  under-clothing  as  the  most  fostidious  oould  desire ;  and  yet  we  still  suffer 
our  clothes  to  be  tortured  by  the  rubbing  and  wringing  of  those  merciless  modem 
amasons  who  preside  over  soap-suds,  and  allow  them  to  be  transformed  into  lint 
and  rilibons,  without  an  attempt  at  removing  the  annoyance:  indeed,  so  inveterate 
is  prejudice^  tiuit  the  wssherwoman  may  yet  look  for  a  long  lease  of  her  profession,  as  it 
luckily  touches  upon  no  established  manufacture. 

WbUe  on  the  subgect  of  washing,  we  may  direct  attention  to  a  machine,  exhibited  by 
Mr.  C,  Farrow,  of  G  reat  Tower  Street,  for  waslring  bottles.  I  n  this  machine^  a  horizontal 
metal  spindle,  carrying  a  bottle  brush  at  each  end,  is  caused  to  revolve  by  being 
eonnccted  with  a  treadle.  A  bottle  is  pudied  over  each  brush  by  the  operator,  who  holds 
the  bottles  one  in  each  hand,  whilst  by  means  of  his  foot  he  works  the  treadle  and  causes 
tiw  rotation  of  the  brushea. 

£uy!r-ebMinM^.— Specimens  of  those  very  usefol  machines  which  bare  lately  been 
iotrodoced  for  cleaning  knives  and  forks  are  to  be  found  in  the  building,  and  demand 
some  notice.  Mr.  Kentls  machine  consists  of  a  box  or  case,  eontaining  a  couple  of 
wooden  discs,  fixed  near  to  each  other  upcm  a  horixontal  iron  rod  or  spindle,  which  passes 
through  the  case,  and  is  caused  to  rotate  by  means  of  a  winch-handle.  Each  disc  is, 
for  about  three-fourths  of  the  area  of  its  mner  face,  covered  with  alternate  rows  of 
bristles  and  strips  of  leather ;  and  the  remaining  fourth  part  is  covered  with  bristles 
only.  The  knife-blades  to  be  cleaned  arc  introduced  through  openings  in  the  case,  be- 
tween the  rubbing  surfoees  of  the  discs  }  and  routory  motion  being  given  to  the  discs 
by  a  winch  handle,  the  knives  are  rapidly  cleaned  and  polished. 

The  machines  exhibited  by  Mr.  Masters  are  constructed  upon  the  same  plan  as  the 
above  i  but  the  rubbing  surfoee  of  each  disc  is  formed  of  strips  of  buff  lesther,  with 
only  a  narrow  circle  of  bristles  around  the  edge  of  each  surflice,  to  clean  the  shoulders 
of  the  knives ;  small  brushes  are  fixed  beneath  the  holes  in  the  case,  through  which  tlie 
blades  of  the  knives  are  inserted,  to  prevent  the  exit  of  dust  from  the  apparatus. 

Mr.  Price  exhibited  a  machine  for  cleaning  knives,  and  another  for  cleaning  forks. 
The  knife-cleaner  consists  of  a  horixontal  drum,  covered  with  pieces  of  leather  or  felt, 
and  fixed  within  another  drum  or  circular  framing,  lined  with  leather  or  felt.  The 
knives  are  introduced  through  openings,  in  a  moveable  circular  plate,  at  the  front  of  the 
outer  casing,  and  enter  between  the  surfoees  of  the  two  drums.  The  plate  is  fixed 
upon  a  horizontal  axis,  which  extends  through  the  case,  and  is  fomished  at  the  back 
with  a  handle;  by  turning  which  the  disc  is  caused  to  rotate  and  carry  round  the 
knives  between  the  surfoees  of  the  drums.  The  fork-cleaner  consists  of  a  box,  with  a 
long  recungular  opening  in  the  side ;  behind  which  two  brushes  are  fixed,  face  to  foce. 
Between  these  brushes  the  prongs  of  the  forks  are  introduced,  and  the  handles  are 
secured  in  a  carrier,  which  is  made  to  advance  and  recede  alternately  by  means  of 
a  throw-erank,  and  thereby  thrust  the  prongs  into  and  draw  them  out  of  contact  with 
the  brushes.  The  carrier  consists  of  two  metal  plates,  the  lower  one  carrying  a  cushion 
of  Tulcanized  India  rubber  for  the  fork  handles  to  rest  upon,  and  the  upper  being  lined 
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with  leather ;  they  are  hinged  together  at  one  end,  and  are  connected  at  the  other, 
when  the  handles  have  been  placed  between  them,  by  a  thumb-screw. 

Chopping-knife, -^The  same  exhibitor  also  contributed  a  choppiog-knife  for  the  re- 
duction of  suet,  &c.,  into  small  particles.  It  condsts  of  three  blades,  fixed  side  by  side, 
to  the  lower  sur&ce  of  a  flat  metal  frame,  which  is  hinged  at  one  end  to  a  fixed  metal 
pillar  or  support,  and  at  the  other  is  provided  with  a  handle,  whereby  the  blades  are 
alternately  lifted  and  brought  down  upon  the  suet  or  other  substance  to  be  chopped, 
which  is  laid  upon  a  circular  wooden  dish  or  chopping-block.  Each  time  that  the 
knife  frame  is  raised,  a  hooked  rod,  suspended  therefrom,  catches  Into  the  teeth  of  a 
ratchet  wheel,  and  turns  it  partly  round ;  on  the  axis  of  this  ratchet  wheel  is  a  small  cog- 
wheel, which  takes  into  the  teeth  of  a  circular  rack  or  wheel,  fixed  to  the  underside  of 
the  chopping-block ;  and  thus,  at  each  ascent  of  the  knife-frame,  the  block  will  be  moved 
partly  round,  and  nude  to  present  fresh  portions  of  suet  to  the  action  of  the  descending 
knives.— ATeaoton*!  Jbvnial,  xxxix.  1 32. 

Envdope  folding.  —  In  the  envelope  folding  machine  of  Messrs.  De  la  Rue  &  Co.  each 
piece  of  paper,  previously  cut  by  a  fly  press  into  the  proper  fbrm.ibr  making  an  envelope, 
(and  having  the  emblematical  stamp  or  wafer  upon  it)  is  laid  by  the  attendant  on  a  square 
or  rectangular  metal  frame  or  box,  formed  with  a  short  projecting  piece  at  each  comer, 
to  serve  as  guides  to  the  paper,  and  furnished  with  a  moveable  bK>ttom»  which  rests  on 
helical  springs.  A  presser  at  the  end  of  a  curved  compound  arm  (which  moves  in  a 
vertical  plane),  then  descends,  and  presses  the  paper  down  into  the  box,  •*  the  bottom 
thereof  yielding  to  the  pressure ;  and  thereby  the  four  enda  or  flaps  of  the  piece  of  paper 
are  caused  to  fly  up  ;  the  presser  may  be  said  to  consist  of  a  rectangular  metal  firame,  the 
ends  of  which  are  attached  to  the  outer  part  of  the  curved  arm,  and  the  sides  thereof  to 
the  inner  portion  of  the  arm ;  so  that  the  ends  and  sides  of  the  presser  can  move  inde- 
pendently of  each  other.  The  ends  of  the  presser  then  rise,  leaving  the  two  sides  of  it  still 
holding  down  the  paper ;  two  little  lappet  pieces  next  fold  over  the  two  side  flaps  of  the 
envelope ;  and  immediately  a  horizontal  arm  advances,  carrying  a  V  shaped  piece  charged 
witli  adhesive  matter  or  cement  (from  a  saturated  endless  band),  and  applies  the  same 
to  the  two  flaps.  A  third  lappet  presses  down  the  third  flap  of  the  envelope  upon  the 
two  cemented  flaps,  and  thereby  causes  it  to  adhere  thereto  ;  and  then  a  pressing-piece, 
of  the  same  sise  as  the  finished  envelope,  folds  over  the  last  flap  and  presses  the  whole 
flat.  The  final  operation  is  to  remove  the  envelope,  and  thb  is  effected  by  a  pair  of 
metal  fingers,  with  india  rubber  ends,  which  descend  upon  the  envelope  and,  moving 
sideways,  draw  the  envelope  off  the  bottom  of  the  box  (the  pressing  piece  having  moved 
away  and  the  bottom  of  the  box  risen  to  the  level  of  the  platform  of  the  machine)  on  to 
a  slowly  moving  endless  band,  which  gradually  carries  the  finished  envelopes  away.  A 
Iresh  piece  of  paper  is  laid  upon  the  box  or  frame,  and  the  above  operations  are  repeated. 

The  working  of  this  ingenious  machine  appeared  to  be  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of 
the  Exhibition,  but  another,  for  the  same  object,  invented  by  Mr.  A.  Remond,  of 
Birmiagham,  and  shown  in  operation  by  Messrs.  Waterlow  &  Sons,  of  London  Wall, 
was  equally  deserving  attention.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  this  arrangement  is  the 
employment  of  atmospheric  pressure  to  feed  in  the  paper  which  u  to  fbrm  the  envelope, 
and  to  deflect  the  flaps  of  the  envelope  into  inclined  positions,  to  &ctlitate  the  action  of 
a  plunger,  which  descends  to  complete  the  fi>lding.  The  pieces  of  paper,  cut  to  the 
proper  form,  are  laid  on  a  platform,  which  is  furnished  with  a  pin  at  each  comer,  to 
enter  the  notches  in  the  pieces  of  paper,  and  retain  them  in  the  proper  position,  and  such 
platform  is  caused  alternately  to  rise  and  bring  the  upper  piece  of  paper  in  contact  with 
the  instrument  that  feeds  the  folding  part  of  the  machine,  and  then  to  descend  until  a 
fresh  piece  is  to  be  removed.  The  feeding  instrument  consists  of  a  horicontal  hollow 
arm,  with  two  holes  in  the  under  side,  and  having  a  reciprocating  movement.  When 
it  moves  over  the  upper  piece  of  paper  on  the  platform,  a  partial  vacuum  u  produced 
within  it,  by  a  suitable  exhausting  apparatus,  and  the  paper  is  thereby  caused  to  adhere 
to  it  at  the  holes  in  its  under  surfiioe  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  The  instru- 
ment carries  the  paper  over  a  rectangular  recess  or  box ;  and  then,  the  vacuum  within 
it  being  destroyed,  it  deposits  the  paper  between  four  pins,  fixed  at  the  angles  of  the 
box,  and  returns  for  another  piece  of  paper.  As  the  paper  lies  on  the  top  of  the  box, 
the  flap,  which  will  be  undermost  in  the  finished  envelope,  is  pressed  by  a  sumII  bar  or 
presser  on  to  the  upper  edge  of  two  angular  feeders,  communicating  with  a  reservoir  of 
cement  or  adhesive  matter,  and  thereby  becomes  coated  with  cement  i  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  outermost  or  seal  flap  may  be  stamped  with  any  required  device,  by  dies, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  machine.  A  rectangular  frame  or  plunger  now  descends  and 
carries  the  paper  down  into  the  box;  the  plunger  rises,  leaving  the  flaps  of  the 
envelope  upright ;  streams  of  air,  issuing  from  a  slot  in  each  side  of  the  box,  then  cause 
the  flaps  to  indine  inwards;  and  the  fi>lding  is  completed  by  the  plunger  again 
descending ;  the  interior  and  under  surface  of  such  plunger  being  formed  with  pro- 
jecting parts,  suitable  for  causing  the  several  flaps  to  fold  in  the  proper  order.    The 
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bottom  of  the  box  (which  is  hinged)  opens,  and  discharges  the  envelope  down  a  shoot 
on  to  a  table  below ;  the  feeding  instrument  then  brings  forward  another  piece  of  paper ; 
and  a  repetition  of  the  above  movements  takes  place. 

A  machine  for  a  somewhat  similar  purpose  to  the  above  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  Black, 
of  Edinburgh.     The  object  of  this  noaehine  is  to  fold  printed  sheets  of  paper,  and  it 
is  proportioned  to  fold  them  to  the  octavo  sise;  but  machines  may  be  made,  on  the 
same  principle,  to  suit  books  or  pamphleU  of  other  sizes.     To  fold  sheets  for  an  octavo 
book  three  movementt  are  required,  vis. :  first,  to  fold  the  sheet  to  half  size;  secondly, 
to  double  it  at  right  angles ;  and,  thirdly,  to  double  it  again  at  right  angles  to  the 
last  Ibid.     In  the  machine  these  movements  are  effected  by  three  blades  or  knives, 
which  are  formed  with  serrated  edges,  to  prevent  the  paper  slipping.     The  blades 
are  affixed,  at  one  end,  to  separate  bhafts  or  spindles,  which  simultaneously  perform 
part   of  a  revolution   in  either   direction  alternately,  and  so  cause  the  outer  end 
of  each  blade  to  describe  an  arc  of  about  the  fourth  part  of  a .  circle ;  and  as  the 
actions  of  the  knives  are  simultaneous,  the  machine  contains  three  sheets,  in  different 
states  of  progression  at  the  same  time.     The  sheet  of  paper  is  laid  on  a  horizontal 
platform,  in  such  a  position  that  the  first  blade  in  descending  will  eome  across  that  part 
of  the  paper  where  the  first  fold  is  to  be  made,— draw  the  sheet  through  a  slot  or 
of>ening  made  in  the  platform,  and  csrry  it  down  into  a  narrow  vertical  passage  or 
chamber ;  by  which  meaoa  it  will  be  folded  in  ball;  and  left  in  a  vertical  position.    The 
second  blade  (which  vibrates  in  a  horizontal  plane),  then  comes  in  contact  with  the 
central  part  of  the  doubled  sheet,  and  folds  it  at  that  part,  by  drawing  it  into  a  narrow 
boriaonul  passage, — leaving  such  fold  in  a  Ime  at  right  angles  to  the  vertical  passage. 
The  third  blade  (which  vibrates  in  a  vertical  plane  parallel  to  the  first  blade)  draws  the 
sheet  down  a  vertical  passage,  so  as  to  fold  it  again,  and  brings  it  to  a  pair  of  vertical 
delivering  rollers,  which  pass  it  from  the  machine.    Accuracy  in  laying  the  sheets  upon 
the  platform  is  insured  by  an  armngeroent,  consisting  of  a  short  a4justable  straight-edge, 
set  parallel  to  the  first  blade,  and  of  a  projecting  nob,  set  in  the  same  parallel  line. 
The  attendant,  who  feeds  the  machine,  takes  hold  of  the  sheet  at  the  edge  of  the  letter- 
press, and  thus  lays  it  on  the  platform  in  such  a  manner  that  his  fingers  come  in 
contact  with  the  straight-edge  and  nob, — whereby  the  central  line  of  the  sheet  will  be 
caused  to  lie  exactly  over  the  central  slot  in  the  platform ;  the  position  of  the  nob  also 
indicates  the  point  where  the  corner  of  the  letter-press  should  be,  in  order  that,  the 
subsequent  folding  in  the  opposite  direction  may  be  accurately  performed.     This  is  a 
very  ingenious  and  efficient  contrivance,  and  is  well  desenring  the  attention  of  book- 
binders. 

Paging  Bocks,  —  A  self-acting  machine  for  paging  books  and  numbering  documents 
was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Waterlow  &  Sons,  and  sliown  in  operation.  As  this  class  of 
machines  has  of  late  come  into  extensive  use,  owing  to  the  protection  which  is  afforded  to 
the  merchant  and  the  tradesman  by  the  consecutive  paging  of  account  and  other  manu- 
script books,  it  may  be  well  to  explain  the  general  construction  of  the  numbering  appa- 
ratus, and  ita  mode  of  operation,  more  especially  as  it  fornu  an  important  adjunct  to  some 
machines  which  we  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  notice^  The  numbering  apparatus 
consists  of  five  discs,  which  are  provided  with  raised  figures  on  their  periphery,  running 
from  I,  8, 3,  &C.  to  O ;  and  these  figures  serve  (like  letter  press  type)  to  print  the  numbers 
required.  The  discs  are  mounted  at  the  outer  end  of  a  vibrating  frame  or  arm  on  a 
eommon  shaft,  to  which  the  first  or  units  discs  is  permanently  fixed ;  and  the  other  four 
discs  (viz.  those  for  marking  tens,  hundreds,  thousands,  and  tens  of  thousands,)  are 
mounted  loosely  thereon,  so  that  they  need  not,  of  necessity,  move  when  the  shaft  is 
routing ;  but  they  are  severally  caused  to  move  in  the  following  order :  — the  tens  disc 
performs  one  tenth  of  a  revolution  for  every  revolution  of  the  units  disc ;  the  hundreds 
disc  makes  one  tenth  of  a  revolution  for  every  revolution  of  the  tens  disc  ;  and  so  on.  As 
the  discs  rise  firom  the  paper  after  every  impression,  the  units  disc  is  caused  to  perform  one 
tenth  of  a  revolution  (in  order  that  the  next  number  printed  may  be  a  unit  greater  than 
the  preceding  one,)  by  a  driving  dick  taking  into  the  teeth  of  a  ratchet-wheel,  fixed  on 
the  left  hand  end  o/the  shaft  "Die  movement  of  the  other  discs  is  effected,  at  intervals,  by 
means  of  a  spring-catch,  affixed  to  the  side  of  the  units  disc,  and  routing  therewith ; 
which  catch,  each  time  that  the  uniu  disc  completes  a  revolution,  is  caused  by  a  pro- 
jection on  the  inner  surfooe  of  the  vibrating  frame  to  project  behind  one  of  the  raised 
figures  on  the  tens  disc,  and  carry  it  round  one  tenth  of  a  revolution  on  the  next  move- 
ment of  the  uniu  diso  taking  place ;  and  then,  the  catch  having  passed  away  from  the 
projection,  no  further  increaae  in  the  number  imprinted  by  the  tens  diso  will  be  effected 
nndl  the  uniu  disc  has  performed  another  revolution.  Every  time  that  the  tens  diso 
emnpletes  a  revolution,  the  spring  cateh  causes  the  hundreds  disc  to  move  forward  one 
tenth  of  a  revolution,  and  similar  movemenU  are  imparted  to  the  remaining  discs  at 
suitable  times.  The  shaft  is  prevented  from  moving  except  when  it  is  acted  on  by  tho 
driring  click,  by  a  spring  detent,  or  pull  entering  the  notches  in  the  periphery  of  a 
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wheel  fixed  on  the  right  hand  end  of  the  shaft ;  and  thus  the  discs  are  held  steady  while 
numbering,  and  a  clear  and  even  impression  of  the  figures  is  ensured.  The  leaves  of 
the  book  to  be  paged  or  numbered  are  laid  on  the  raised  part  of  the  table  of  the  maohinet 
covered  with  vulcanised  india-rubbert  and  as  each  page  is  numbered  it  is  turned  over 
by  the  attendant,  so  as  to  present  a  fresh  page  on  their  next  descent  As  the  discs 
ascend  after  numbering  each  page,  an  inking  apparatus  (consisting  of  three  rollers^ 
mounted  in  a  swing  frame,  and  revolving  in  contact  with  each  other,  so  as  to  distribute 
the  ink  which  is  fed  to  the  first  roller  evenly  on  to  the  third  or  inking  roller,)  descends 
and  inks  the  figures  which  are  to  be  brought  into  action,  when  the  numbering  apparatus 
next  descends.  By  this  means  books  or  documents  may  be  paged  or  marked  with  con- 
secutive numbers ;  for  printing  duplicate  sets  of  numbers,  as  for  bankers*  books,  a  simple 
and  ingenious  contrivance  is  adopted.  This  consists  in  the  employment  of  an  additional 
ratchet  wheel,  which  is  acted  on  by  the  driving  click  that  moves  the  ratchet-wheel  above 
mentioned,  and  is  provided  with  a  like  number  of  teeth  to  that  wheel.  But  the  diame- 
ter of  the  additional  ratchet  wheel  is  increased  to  admit  of  the  teeth  being  so  formed  that 
the  driving  click  will  be  thereby  held  back  from  contact  with  every  alternate  tooth  of  the 
first  mentioned  ratchet  wheel ;  and  thus  the  arrangement  of  the  numbering  discs  will 
remain  unchanged,  to  give,  on  their  next  descent,  a  duplicate  impression  of  the  number 
previously  printed ;  but,  on  the  reasoending  of  the  numbering  apparatus,  the  click  will 
act  on  a  tooth  of  both  ratchet  wheels,  and  move  both  forward  one-tenth  of  a  revolution  ; 
and,  as  the  shaft  accompanies  the  first  ratchet  wheel  in  its  movements,  the  number  will 
consequently  be  changed. 

Messrs.  Schlesinger  &  Ca  also  eihibited  a  paging  machine,  the  capabilities  of  which 
are  similar  to  the  above,  but  somewhat  differently  obtained.  The  numbering  discs  in 
tbis.instance  are  provided  with  ten  teeth,  with  a  raised  figure  on  the  end  of  each  tooth  ; 
and  they  receive  the  change  motion  from  cog  wheels  mounted  below  them  on  the  same 
frame.  At  each  descent  of  the  frame  a  stationary  spring  catch  or  hook  piece  drives 
round  the  wheel  one  tooth,  that  gears  into  the  teeth  of  the  units  disc,  and  thereby  cause» 
the  units  disc  to  bring  forward  a  fresh  figure.  The  toothed  wheels  are  somewhat 
narrower  than  the  numbering  discs,  but  one  tooth  of  each  wheel  is  enlarged  laterally  to 
about  double  the  size  of  the  other  teeth  ;  so  that  at  the  completion  of  every  revolution 
of  the  wheel  the  projecting  tooth  shall  act  upon  a  tooth  of  the  next  disc,  and  carry  that 
disc  forward  one  tenth  of  a  revolution.  By  this  means  the  requisite  movements  of  the 
discs  for  effecting  the  regular  progression  of  the  numbers  are  produced  ;  the  first  wheel 
driving  its  own  disc,  and  communicating  motion  at  intervals  to  the  next  disc,  and  the 
other  wheels  each  receiving  motion  at  intervals  from  the  disc  with  which  it  is  connected, 
and  transmitting  motion,  at  still  greater  intervals  of  time,  to  the  next  disc 

The  machine  is  caused  to  print  the  figures  in  duplicate  by  drawing  the  spring-catch 
out  of  action  at  every  alternate  descent  of  the  frame,  and  thereby  preventing  any  change 
of  the  figures  taking  place  until  after  the  next  impression. 

The  numbers  may  be  increased  two  units  at  each  impression,  so  as  to  print  all  even  or 
all  odd  numbers,  by  bringing  a  second  catch  into  action,  which  causes  tlie  unit  disc  to 
advance  one  step  during  the  ascending  movement  of  the  frame,  in  addition  to  the  advance 
during  the  descent  of  the  same.  —  NewtotCg  Journal,  xxxviii.  4S0. 

LA  BRA  DO  RITE ;  opaline  or  Labradore  felspar  is  a  beautiful  mineral,  with  bril- 
liant changing  colours,  blue,  red,  and  green,  &c.  Spec.  grav.  S-70  to  8*75.  Scratches 
glass ;  affords  no  water  by  calcination ;  fusible  at  the  blow-pipe  into  a  frothy  bead ; 
soluble  in  muriatic  acid;  solution  affords  a  copious  precipitate  with  oxalate  of  ammonia. 
Cleavages  of  93^  ^and  86}^ ;  one  of  which  is  brilliant  and  peariy.  Its  constituenU  arey 
silica,  55*75 ;  alumina,  26'S ;  lime,  1 1  ;  soda,  4 ;  oxide  of  iron,  1  '25;  water,  0*5. 

LA  B YRINTH,  in  Metallurgy,  means  a  aeries  of  canak  distributed  in  the  sequel 
of  a  stamping.mill ;  through  which  canals  a  stream  of  water  is  transmitted  for  sus- 
pending, carrying  off,  and  depositing,  at  different  distances,  the  ground  ores.  See 
Metalluxot. 

LAC,  LAC-DYE.  CLaque,  Fr. ;  Lack,  Laekfitrben,  Germ.)  Siiek4ae  is  produced 
by  the  puncture  of  a  peculiar  female  insect,  called  ooeeiu  laeea  or  /icu»,  upon  the 
branches  of  several  plants ;  as  thejlem»  nUgiota,  the>{c««  tadiioa,  the  rhamnus  jtjmba,  the 
crottm  laeei/eruM,  and  the  Imita  /rondota,  which  grow  in  Siam,  Assam,  Pegu,  Bengal, 
and  Malabar.  The  twig  becomes  thereby  incnisted  with  a  reddish  mammelated  resin, 
having  a  crystalline-looking  fracture. 

The  female  hus  insect  is  of  the  sise  of  a  louse;  red,  round,  flat,  with  IS  abdominal 
circles,  a  bifuroated  tail,  antennae,  and  6  elaws,  half  the  length  of  the  body.  The  male  ia 
twice  the  above  sise,  and  has  4  wings;  there  is  one  of  them  to  5000  females.  In  November 
or  December  the  young  brood  makes  its  escape  from  the  eggs,  lying  beneath  the  dead 
body  of  the  mother ;  they  crawl  about  a  little  way,  and  fittten  themselves  to  the  bark  of 
the  shrubs.  About  this  period  the  branches  often  swarm  to  such  a  degree  with  this  ver- 
min, that  they  seem  covered  with  a  red  dust ;  in  this  case,  they  are  apt  to  dry  up, 
by  being  exhausted  of  their  juices.     Many  of  these   insects,  however^   become   the 
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prey  of  otherfl^  or  an  earned  off  by  the  feet  of  birds,  to  which  they  attach  tfaemaelTes, 
and  are  transplanted  to  other  trees.  They  soon  produce  small  nipple-like  incrust- 
atiooa  upon  the  twigs,  their  bodies  being  apparently  glued,  by  means  of  a  transparent 
liquor,  which  goes  on  increasing  to  the  end  of  March,  so  as  to  form  a  cellular  texture. 
At  this  time^  the  animal  resembles  a  small  OTal  bag,  without  life,  of  the  size  of  cochineal. 
At  the  commencement,  a  beautiful  red  liquor  only  is  perceived,  afterwards  eggs  make 
tbdr  appearance ;  and  in  October  or  November,  when  the  red  liquor  gets  exhausted,  SO 
or  SO  young  ones  bore  a  hole  through  the  back  of  their  mother,  and  come  forth.  The 
empty  cells  remain  upon  the  branches.  These  are  composed  of  the  milky  juice  of  the 
plant,  which  senres  as  nourishment  to  the  insects,  and  which  is  afterwards  transformed 
or  elaborated  into  the  red  colouring  matter  that  is  found  mixed  with  the  resin,  but 
in  greater  quantity  in  the  bodies  of  the  insects,  in  their  eggs,  and  still  more  copiously 
in  the  red  liquor  secreted  for  feeding  the  young.  After  the  brood  escapes,  the  cells 
contain  much  leas  colouring  matter.  On  this  account,  the  branches  should  be  broken 
off  before  this  happens,  and  dried  in  the  sun.  In  the  East  Indies  this  operation  is 
performed  twice  in  the  year  ;  the  first  time  in  March,  the  second  in  October.  The 
twigs  encrusted  with  the  radiated  cellular  substance  constitute  the  sficA-fac  of  commerce. 
It  is  of  a  red  colour  more  or  less  deep,  nearly  transparent,  and  hard,  with  a  brilliant 
conchoidal  fracture.  The  stick-Uc  of  Siam  is  the  best ;  a  piece  of  it  presented  to  me  by 
Mr.  Rennie,  of  Fenchurcb-street,  having  an  incrustation  fully  one  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick  all  round  the  twig.  The  stick-lac  of  Assam  ranks  next ;  and,  last,  that  of  Bengal, 
in  which  the  resinous  coat  b  scanty,  thin,  and  irregular.  According  to  the  analysis  of 
Dr.  John,  stick-lac  consists,  In  120  parts,  of 

An  odorous  common  reun            ....  80*00 

A  resin  insoluble  in  ether             ....  20*00 

Colouring  matter  analogous  to  that  of  cochineal    -            •  4*50 

Bitter  balsamic  matter                 ....  s^qO 

Dun  yellow  extract          .....  o*50 

Acid  of  the  stick-lao  (lacoic  acid)              -            -            -  0*75 

Fatty  matter,  like  wax                  ....  SOO 

Skins  of  the  insects,  and  colouring  matter             -            -  8 '50 

Salts        .......  1-25 

Earths                  ......  0*75 

4-75 


120-00 

According  to  Franke^  the  constituents  of  stick*  lao  are,  resin,  65*7 ;  substance  of  the 
lac,  S8-3 ;  colouring  matter,  0-6. 

Sted-iac — When  the  resinous  concretion  is  taken  off  the  twigs,  coarsely  pounded, 
and  triturated  with  water  in  a  mcwtar,  the  greater  part  of  the  colouring  matter  is  dis- 
sdved,  and  the  granular  portion  which  remains  being  dried  in  the  sun,  constitutes 
jeerf-Aie.  It  eontains  of  course  less  colouring  matter  than  the  stick-lac,  and  is  much  less 
soluble.  John  found  in  100  parts  of  it,  resin,  66*7  ;  wax,  1  "7 ;  matter  of  the  lac,  16*7  ; 
bitter  balaamie  matter,  8*5  ;  colouring  matter,  3*9 ;  dun  yellow  extract,  0*4 ;  envelopes 
of  insects,  2-1  ;  laceic  acid,  0*0 ;  salts  of  potash  and  lime,  1  -O ;  earths,  6*6 ;  loss,  4*2. 

In  India  the  aeed^lae  is  put  into  oblong  bags  of  cotton  cloth,  which  are  held  over  a 
charcoal  fire  by  a  man  at  each  end,  and,  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  melt,  the  bag  is  twisted  so 
as  to  strain  the  liquefied  resin  through  its  substance,  and  to  make  it  drop  upon  smooth 
stems  of  the  banyan  tree  (mu$a  paradiad).  In  this  way,  the  resin  spreads  into  thin 
plates,  and  constitutes  the  substance  known  in  commerce  by  the  name  of  shdUae, 

The  Pegu  stick-lac,  being  very  dark  coloured,  furnishes  a  shell-lac  of  a  corresponding 
deep  hue,  and  therefore  of  inferior  value.  The  palest  and  finest  shell-lac  is  brought 
from  the  northern  Cirear,  It  contains  very  little  colouring  matter.  A  stick-lac  of  an 
intermediate  kind  comes  from  the  Mysore  country,  which  yields  a  brilliant  lao-dye  and 
a  good  shelMae. 

Lac'tfye  is  the  watery  infusion  of  the  ground  stick-lac,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and 
fimned  into  cakes  about  two  inches  square  and  half  an  inch  thick.  Dr.  John  found  it 
to  coonat  of  colouring  matter,  50  $  resin,  85 ;  and  solid  matter,  composed  of  alumina, 
plaster,  ^halk,  and  sand,  82. 

Dr.  Maeleod,  of  Madras,  informs  me  that  he  prepared  a  very  superidr  lac-dye  from 
stick-lac,  by  digesting  it  in  the  cold  in  a  slightly  alkaline  decoction  of  the  dried  leaves 
of  the  Memee^km  Hntiorium  (perhaps  the  M,  eapUeUatumt  from  which  the  natives  of 
Malabar  and  Ceylon  obtain  a  saffron  yellow  dye).  This  solution  being  used  along  with 
a  mordant  consisting  of  a  saturated  solution  of  tin  in  muriatio  acid,  was  found  to  dye 
woollen  cloth  of  a  very  brilliant  scarlet  hue. 
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The  cakes  of  tae-tfye  imported  from  India*  stamped  with  peculiar  marks  to  designate 
their  different  manufacturers,  are  now  employed  exclusively  in  England  for  dyeing 
■carlet  cloth,  and  are  found  to  yield  an  equally  brilliant  colour,  and  one  less  easily 
affected  by  perspiration  than  that  produced  by  cochineal.     When  the  lac-dye  was  first 
introduced,  sulphuric  acid  was  the  solvent  applied  to  the  pulverised  cakes,  but  as  mu- 
riatic acid  has  been  found  to  answer  bo  much  better,  it  hss  entirely  supplanted  it.     A 
good  aohent  (No.  1.)  for  this  dye-stuff"  may  be  prepared  by  dissolving  S  pounds  of  tin 
in  60  pounds  of  muriatic  acid,  of  specific  gravity  1  *1 9.     The  proper  mordant  for  the 
cloth  is  made  by  mixing  27  pounds  of  muriatic  acid  of  sp.  grav.  1  *17,  with  U  pounda 
of  nitric  acid  of  1*19;  putting  thb  mixture  into  a  salt-glased  stone  bottle,  and  adding 
to  it  in  small  bits  at  a  time,  grain  tin,  till  4  pounds  be  dissolved.    This  solution  (No.  2. ) 
may  be  used  within  twelve  hours  after  it  is  made,  provided  it  has  become  cold  and  clear. 
For  dyeing ;  three  quarters  of  a  pint  of  the  solvent  No.  1 .  is  to  be  poured  upon  each 
pound  of  the  pulverised  lac-dye,  and  allowed  to  digest  upon  it  for  six  hours.   The  cloth 
before  being  subjected  to  the  dye  bath,  must  be  scoured  in  the  mill  with  fullers*  earth. 
To  dye  1 00  pounds  of  pelisse  cloth,  a  tin  boiler  of  SOO  gallons  capacity  should  be  filled 
nearly  brimful  with  water,  and  a  fire  kindled  under  it.     Whenever  the  temperature 
rises  to  150°  Fahr.,  a  handful  of  bran,  and  half  a  pint  of  the  solution  of  tin  (No.  2.) 
are  to  be  introduced.     The  froth,  which  rises  as  it  approaches  ebullition,  must  be 
skimmed  off;  and  when  the  liquor  boils,  IC^  pounds  of  lac-dye,  previously  mixed  with  7 
pints  of  the  scivent  No.  1.,  and  3J  pounds  of  solution  of  tin  No.  2.,  must  be  poured  in. 
An  instant  afterwards,  lOj  pounds  of  tartar,  and  4  pounds  of  ground  sumach,  both  tied  up 
in  a  linen  bag,  are  to  be  suspended  in  the  boiling  bath  for  five  minutes.    The  fire  being 
now  withdrairn,  20  gallons  of  cold  water,  with  10}  pints  of  solution  of  tin  being  poured 
into  the  bath,  the  cloth  is  to  be  immersed  in  it,  moved  about  rapidly  during  ten  minutes; 
the  fire  is  to  be  then  re-kindled,  and  the  cloth  winced  more  slowly  through  the  bath, 
which  must  be  made  to  boil  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  maintained  at  that  pitch  for  an 
hour.     The  cloth  is  to  be  next  washed  in  the  river ;  and  lastly  with  water  only,  in  the 
fulling  milL       The  above  proportions  of  the  ingredients  produce  a  brilliant  scarlet 
tint,  with  a  slightly  purple  cast.    If  a  more  orange  hue  be  wanted,  white  Florence  argal 
may  be  used,  instead  of  tartar,  and  some  more  sumach.     Lac-dye  may  be  substituted 
for  cochineal  in  the  orange-scarlets ;  but  for  the  more  delicate  pink  shades,  it  does  not 
answer  so  well,  as  the  lustre  is  apt  to  be  impaired  by  the  large  quantity  of  acid  neces- 
sary to  dissolve  the  colouring  matter  of  the  lac. 

Shdl-lac,  by  Mr.  Hatchett*s  analysis,  consists  of  resin,  90*5;  colouring  matter,  0'5; 
wax,  4*0;  gluten,  2*8;  loss,  1*8;  in  100  parts. 

The  resin  may  be  obtained  pure  by  treating  shell-lac  with  cold  alcohol,  and  filtering 
the  solution  in  order  to  separate  a  yellow  gray  pulverulent  matter.  When  the  alco- 
hol is  again  distilled  off,  a  brown,  translucent,  hard,  and  brittle  resin,  of  specific  gravity 
1*139,  remains.  It  melts  into  a  viscid  mass  with  heat,  and  diffuses  an  aromatic 
odour.  Anhydrous  alcohol  dissolves  it  in  all  proportions.  According  to  John,  it  con- 
sists of  two  resins,  one  of  which  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol,  ether,  the  Tolatile  and 
fat  oils ;  while  the  other  is  little  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  and  is  insoluble  in  ether  and 
the  volatile  oils.  Unverdorben,  however,  has  detected  no  less  than  four  different  re- 
sins, and  some  other  substances  in  shell-lac.  Shell-lac  dissolves  with  ease  in  dilute  mu- 
riatic and  acetic  acids ;  but  not  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  The  resin  of  shell-lac 
has  a  great  tendency  to  combine  with  salifiable  bases;  as  with  caustic  potash,  which  it 
deprives  of  its  alkaline  taste. 

This  solution,  which  is  of  a  dark  red  colour,  dries  into  a  brilliant,  transparent  red- 
dish brown  mass ;  which  may  be  re-dissolved  in  both  water  and  alcohoL  By  passing 
chlorine  in  excess  through  the  dark-coloured  alkaline  solution,  the  lac-rean  is  precipitated 
in  a  colourless  state.  When  this  precipitate  is  washed  and  dried,  it  forms,  with  alcohol, 
an  excellent  pale-yellow  Tarnish,  especially  with  the  addition  of  a  little  turpentine  and 
mastic. 

With  the  aid  of  heat,  shell-lao  dissolves  readily  in  a  solution  of  borax. 
The  substances  which  Unverdorben  found  in  shell-lac  are  the  following : 

1.  A  resin,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether ; 

2.  A  resin,  soluble  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether ; 

3.  A  resinous  body,  little  soluble  in  cold  alcohol ; 

4.  A  crystallizable  resin ; 

5.  A  resin,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  insoluble  in  petroleum,  and  unerya- 
tallizable. 

6.  The  unsaponified  fat  of  the  coccus  insect,  as  well  as  oleic  and  margario  adds. 

7.  Wax. 

8.  The  lacein%  of  Dr.  John. 

9.  An  extractive  colouring  matter. 
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SrATisncAL  Tablk  of  Lac-dtk  and  Lac-lakk,  per  &Tour  of  James  Wilkmsoo,  Esq.,' 

of  Leadenhall-streeL 


Import. 

Export. 

Homs 
Consoroptioo. 
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Stocks. 

JUf. 

JUf. 

Lbt. 

*• 

4. 

«. 

d. 

1809 

253 

Dooe 

none 

1803 

1,735 

• 

accot  burned 

1804 

531 

1805 

1,987 

1806 

none 

1807 

25,350 

1808 

5,731 

1809 

40,632 

1810 

235,154 

1811 

378,325 

1818 

198,250 

1813 

289,654 

1814 

278,899 

5,071 

133,935 

1815 

598,592 

8,441 

137,915 

1816 

269,373 

27,412 

162,894 

1817 

384,909 

23,091 

234,763 

1818 

242.572 

32,079 

323.169 

1819 

179,511 

21,707 

207.063 

18:^ 

441,486 

49,519 

912.514 

1821 

641.755 

91,925 

322,837 

18S2 

872,967 

29,578 

349,351 

1823 

534,220 

13,050 

414,714 

1824 

604,269 

53.843 

483,339 

1825 

541,443 

61,908 

385,734 

1826 

760,729 

68,603 

395,609 

cheBt* 

1827 

756315 

76,875 

448,270 

1 

9 

4 

0 

11,538 

1828 

512.874 

54,999 

397,867 

1 

3 

3 

9 

11,085 

1829 

475.632 

39,344 

433,851 

1 

3 

3 

6 

11,976 

IB30 

534,341 

78.099 

548.865 

0 

9 

3 

3 

11,834 

1831 

913,562 

175,717 

597,568 

0 

4 

2 

6 

12,559 

1832 

378,843 

69,842 

594,155 

0 

4 

2 

3 

11,420 

1833 

326,894 

66,447 

426,460 

0 

9 

2 

4 

11,457 

1834 

708,959 

89.229 

398,832 

0 

11 

2 

4 

11.928 

1835 

528,564 

203,840 

573.288 

0 

11 

3 

0 

10,454 

1836 

642,436 

200,975 

642,615 

1 

0 

4 

0 

9,492 

1837 

1^11,674 

133,959 

427,890 

1 

0 

3 

9 

8,780 

The 

Stock  includes 

2,200  chests  o 

riA 

Ac-Ial 

ke. 

Lavdinos,  DKLitzaiES,  AMD  Stocks  or  Lac  Dtzs. 


Y«ar. 

LuHkd. 

DdlTcnd. 

Stock  IM  JumaiJ. 

In  December  1851 

464chesu 

l92cbeiU 

—  cbeiu 

1850 

•       6fi4 

308 

In  12  months  1851 

7152 

4741 

7777 

1850 

68G0 

4063 

5856 

1849 

8284 

4126 

8559 

1848 

1677 

3020 

4421 

Layion,  Hulbert  and  Cb.'s  Circular,  7th  Jan,  1852. 

The  market  prices  on  8th  Jan.  1852  were  Arom  3d.  to  2«.  4J.  per  lb. 

LACCIC  ACID  crystallizes,  has  a  wine-yellow  colour,  a  sour  taste,  is  soluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether.     It  was  eitracted  from  stick-lac  by  Dr.  John. 

LACCINE  is  the  portion  of  shell-lac  which  is  insoluble  in  boiling  alcohol.  It  is 
brown,  brittle,  translucid.  consisting  of  agglomerated  pellicles,  more  like  a  resin  than  any 
thing  else.     It  is  insoluble  in  ether  and  oils.     It  has  not  been  applied  to  any  use. 

LACE  BOBBINET.  Hitherto  the  threads  of  silk,  flax,  or  cotton,  used  as  the 
chain  or  warp  in  the  nuinufacture  of  lace  or  net,  hare  been  warped,  or  ranged  ude  by 
aide,  and  in  this  state  wound  upon  a  cylinder,  which  being  mounted  upon  an  axle  or 
shafk,  delivers  the  warp  threads  as  each  mesh  of  the  net  is  formed.  By  the  patented 
arrangement  of  Mr.  W.  £.  Newton,  whatever  may  be  the  difference  in  the  consumption 
of  the  several  threads  to  produce  the  fifdiric,  in  comparison  with  other  portions  of  the 
warp,  the  cylinder  will  always  deUrer  the  same  quantity  in  length  of  each  thread.    This 


U  LACE  MASUFACTURE. 

pm  iiM  lo  gK«t  inoanTenienee.  According  to  the  prcHnt  InTeotion,  Tor  every  tbnad 
a  bobbin  is  provided  for  regulating  its  leiuion;  uid  thus  each  lepMrmte  thread  or 
number  of  thread*  may,  vitboul  inconrenience,  fumiah  a  greater  or  len  length  of  warp 
as  UMj  be  required.  Sea  Ibe  dctaili,  witti  figures,  in  Anfloa')  £«wIm  JoHnial, 
III*.  391. 

LACE  MANUFACTURE.  The  |n]lo«-nude,  or  boDe-Uce.  vhish  fonnerlr  gave 
occutwtian  to  mulliludei  of  vomeD  ia  tbeir  own  houses,  has.  in  the  progress  oT  me- 
chanical inventioa,  been  nearly  lupeneded  by  the  bobbin-net  laoe,  manubctured  al  first 
by  hsnd'machinea,  as  itockinga  are  knit  upon  frames,  but  recently  by  the  paver  of 
vater  or  ileam.  This  elf^nc  teiture  possesses  all  the  strength  and  regularily  of  the 
old  Buckingbsra  lace,  and  is  br  iuperior  in  these  respects  to  the  point-net  and  waip 
lace,  which  had  preceded,  and  in  sonio  measure  paved  the  way  for  it,  Bohhin- 
net  may  be  said  lo  lurpaia  every  other  hrancb  of  bunun  industry  in  the  complex 
iugenuily  of  its  machinery  ;  one  of  Fisher's  spatting  frames  being  as  much  beyond  the 
raost  curious  chronometer  in  multiplicity  of  mecbanlcil  device,  as  that  is  beyond  a 
common  rosstiog-jack. 

The  threads  in  bobbin-net  laea  form,  by  Iheir  intertwisting  and  decussation,  regular 

beiagonal  holes  or  meshes,  of  which  the  two  opposite  sides,  the  upper  and  under,  «c 

direeted  along  the  breadth  of  the  piece,  or  at  right  angles  to  the  selva^re  or  border. 

833  Fig.  H33.  shows  how,  by  the  crossing  and 

twisting  of  the  threads,  the  regular  lii- 

BJdcd  mesh  is  produced,  and  that  the  tet- 

rate  sets  of  threads,  of  which  D4ie  let  pn>* 
ceeds  downwsrds  in  serpentine  lines,  a 
second  set  proceeds  from  the  left  to  the 
right,  and  a  third  from  th*  right  to  the 
left,  both  in  sisnting  directions.  These 
oblique  threads  twist  themselves  round  the 
vertical  ones,  and  also  crou  each  other  be- 
twixt them,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  which 
may  be  readily  understood  by  esaoiiaing 
the  representation.  In  comparing  bobbin- 
net  with  a  common  web,  the  perpendicular 
threads  in  the  Hgure,  which  are  parallel  to 
the  border,  may  be  regarded  as  the  warp, 
and  the  two  seta  of  slanting  threads  as  the 
weft. 

Theae  warp  threads  are  eitended  up  and  dowu.  In  the  original  mounting  of  the  piece 
between  a  top  and  bottom  horisontal  roller  or  beam,  of  which  one  is  called  the  warp 
beam,  and  the  other  the  lace  beam,  because  the  warp  and  finished  lace  are  wound  upon 
them  respectively.  These  straight  warp  threads  receive  their  contortion  from  the  tennon 
of  the  weft  threads  twisted  obliquely  round  them  slternately  to  the  right  and  the  left 
hand.  Were  the  warp  threads  so  tightly  drawn  that  they  became  infleiible,  like 
fiddle-ttrings,  then  the  lace  would  assume  the  appearance  shown  in  jig.  834. ;  and 
although  this  condition  doea  not  really  esist,  it  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  structure  of 
the  web.  The  warp  thread*  stand  in  tbe  positions  a  a,  o'  a',  snd  a"  of' ;  the  ooe  half 
*  '  n  Ibe  ditectiou  bb,  V  V,  and  5"  b"  (  and  tbe  second  crosses  the 
first  by  running  in  the  direction  cc,  or 
(f  e*,  towards  the  opposite  side  of  the  la- 
brie  If  we  pursue  the  path  of  a  weft 
thread,  we  find  it  goes  on  till  it  reaches 
the  outermost  or  last  waip  thread,  which  it 
twist*  about;  not  once,  as  with  the  other*, 
but  twice;  and  then  returning  towards  the 
other  boijer,  proceeds  in  a  reverse  di- 
rection. It  is  by  this  double  twist,  and  by 
(he  return  of  the  weft  threads,  that  tbe 
selvage  it  made. 

The  ordinary  material  of  boblHn.net  ii 

c  two  cetton  yarns,  of  from  No.  100.  to  No. 

350  twisted  into  one  thread  ;  but  some- 

-   times  strongly  twisted  ungle  yam  has  been 

used.      The  beauty  of  the  fabric  depends 

f  upon  thequaiity  (^themalerial,  ai  well  aa 

the  regularity  indtmallneasof  themesfaea. 

The  number  of  waip  thread*  in  a  yard  in 
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bfcadth  is  from  GOO  to  900 ;  whieh  is  equivalent  to  from  20  to  SO  in  an  inch.  The  size 
of  the  holes  cannot  be  exaetly  inferred  Irom  that  circumstanoe,  as  it  depend*  partly 
upon  the  oblique  traction  of  the  threads.  The  breadth  of  the  pieces  of  bobbin-net 
▼arics  from  edgings  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  webs  IS  or  even  20  quarters,  that  is,  2 
yards  wide. 

Bobbin-net  lace  is  manufiwtured  by  means  of  very  costly  and  complicated  machine^ 
called  y^wnes.  The  limits  of  this  Dictionary  will  admit  of  an  explanation  of  no  more 
than  th«  general  principles  of  the  manufacture.  The  threads  for  crossing  and  twisting 
round  the  warp,  being  previously  gassed,  that  is,  freed  from  loose  fibres  by  singeing  with 
gn»  are  wound  round  small  pulleys,  called  bobbins,  which  are,  with  this  view,  deeply 
grooved  in  their  periphery.    Fiffw,  8S5.  836.  exhibit  the  bobbin  alone,  and  with  iu 


836 


835 


'  In  the  tectioo  of  the  bobbin  a.  Jig,  835.,  the  deep  groove  b  shown  in  which  the  thread 
is  woond.  The  bobbin  consists  of  two  thin  discs  of  brass,  cut  out  in  a  stamp-press,  in 
the  middle  of  each  of  which  there  is  a  hollow  space  e.  These  discs  are  riveted  together 
leaving  an  interval  between  their  edge  all  round,  in  which  the  thread  is  coiled.  The 
round  hole  in  the  centre^  with  the  little  notch  at  top,  serves  for  spitting  them  upon  a 
fieatheied  rod,  in  order  to  be  filled  with  thread  by  the  rotation  of  that  rod  in  a  species  of 
reel,  called  the  bobbin-filling  machine.  Each  of  these  bobbins  (about  double  the  size  of 
the  figure)  is  inserted  into  ^e  vacant  space  o  of  the  carriage,  J!g.  836.  This  is  a  small 
iron  frame  (also  double  the  sise  of  the  figure),  which,  at  e  e,  embraces  the  grooved 
border  of  the  bobbin,  and  by  the  pressure  of  the  spring  at^  prevents  it  from  falhngout. 
This  spring  serves  likewise  to  apply  sufficient  friction  to  the  bobbin,  so  as  to  prevent  it 
from  giving  off  its  thread  at  g  by  its  rotation,  unless  a  certain  small  force  of  traction  be 
employed  upon  the  thread.  The  curvilinear  groove  k  A,  sunk  in  each  face  or  side  of 
the  carriage,  has  the  depth  shown  in  the  section  at  A.  The  groove  corresponds  to  the 
interval  between  the  teeth  of  the  comb,  or  bars  of  the  bolt,  in  which  each  carriage  is 
placed,  and  has  its  movement.  A  portion  of  that  bolt  or  comb  is  shown  at  o.  Jig.  837. 
in  plan,  and  one  bar  of  a  circular  bolt  machine  at  b,  in  section.  If  we  suppose  two 
such  combs  or  bolts  placed  with  the  ends  of  the  teeth  opposite  each  other,  but  a  little 
apart,  to  let  the  warp  threads  be  stretched,  in  one  vertical  plane^  between  their  ends  or 
tips,  we  shall  have  an  idea  of  the  skeleton  of  a  bobbin-net  machine.  One  of  these  two 
combs,  in  the  double  bolt  machine,  has  an  occasional  lateral  movement  called  $hogging, 
equal  to  the  interval  of  one  tooth  or  bolt,  by  which,  after  it  has  received  the  bobbins, 

with  their  carriages,  into  its  teeth,  it 
837  can  shifl  that  interval  to  the  one 

side,  and  thereby  get  into  a  position 
to  return  the  bobbins,  with  their 
carriages,  into  the  next  series  of  in- 
terstices or  gates,  in  the  other  bolt. 
By  this  means  the  whole  series  of 
carriages  receives  successive  side 
steps  to  the  right  in  one  bolt,  and  to 
the  left  in  the  other,  so  as  to  per. 
form  a  species  of  countermarch,  in 
the  course  of  which  they  are  made 
to  cross  and  twist  round  about  the 
vertical  warp  threads,  and  thus  to 
form  the  meshes  of  the  net 

The  number  of  movements  re- 
quired to  form  a  row  of  meshes  in 
the  double  tier  machine,  that  is,  in 
a  frame  with  2  combs  or  bars,  and 
2  rows  of  bobbins,  is  six ;  that  is, 
the  whole  of  the  carriages  (with 
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thdr  bobbins)  pass  from  oba  bar  or  oomb  to  the  other  six  timet,  during  wbieh  pi 

the  different  divisions  of  bobbin  and  warp  threads  change  their  relative  positions  IS 

times. 

This  interchange  or  traversing  of  the  carriages  with  their  bobbins,  which  is  the  most 
difficult  thing  to  explain,  but  at  the  same  time  the  most  essential  principle  of  the  lace- 
maehineb  may  be  tolerably  well  understood  by  a  carefiil  study  ^fig,  838.    in  which  the 
12  3456  789 
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simple  line  |  represents  the  bolts  or  teeth,  the  sign  ^  the  back  line  of  carriages,  and  the 
sign  ^  the  front  line  of  carriages,     h  is  the  front  eomb  or  bolt  bar,  and  i  the  back  bolt 
bar.     The  former  remains  always  fixed  or  stationary,  to  receive  the  carriages  as  they  * 
may  be  presented  to  it  by  the  shogging  of  the  latter.     There  must  be  always  one  odd 
carriage  at  the  end ;  the  rest  being  in  pairs. 

No.  1.  represents  the  carriages  in  the  front  comb  or  bar,  the  odd  carriage  being  at  the 
left  end.  The  back  line  of  carriages  is  first  moved  on  to  the  back  bar  i^  the  odd 
carriage,  as  seen  in  No.  1.,  having  been  left  behind,  there  being  no  carriage  opposite  to 
drive  it  over  to  the  other  comb  or  bar.  The  carriages  then  stand  as  in  No.  9.  Hie  bar 
I  now  shifts  to  the  left,  as  shown  in  Na  3.  ;  the  front  carriages  then  go  over  into  the 
back  bar  or  comb,  as  is  represented  by  No.  4.  Hie  bar  i  now  shifts  to  the  right,  and 
gives  the  position  Na  5.  The  front  carriages  are  then  driven  over  to  the  front  bar,  and 
leave  the  odd  carriage  on  the  back  bar  at  the  right  end,  for  the  same  reason  as  before 
described,  and  the  carriages  stand  as  shown  in  No.  6.  The  bar  i  next  shifts  to  the 
left,  and  the  carriages  stand  as  in  No.  7.  (the  odd  carriage  being  thereby  on  the  back 
bar  to  the  left.)  The  back  carriages  now  come  over  to  the  front  bar,  and  stand  as  in 
No.  8.  Tlie  back  bar  or  comb  i  shifts  to  the  right  as  seen  in  No.  9.,  which  com- 
pletes the  traverse.  The  whole  carriages  with  their  bobbins  have  now  changed  their 
position,  as  will  be  seen  by  comparing  No.  9.  with  No.  1.  The  odd  carriage.  No.  1., 
^  has  advanced  one  step  to  the  right,  and  has  become  one  of  the  front  tier ;  one  of 
the  back  tier  or  line  ^  has  advanced  one  step  to  the  left,  and  has  become  the  odd 
carriage ;  and  one  of  the  front  ones  ^  has  gone  over  to  the  back  line.  Hie  bobbins 
and  carriages  throughout  the  whole  width  of  the  machine  have  thus  crossed  each  other's 
course,  and  completed  the  mesh  of  net. 

The  carriages  with  their  bobbins  are  driven  a  certain  way  from  the  one  comb  to 
the  other,  by  the  pressure  of  two  long  bars  (one  for  each)  placed  above  the  level  of 
^he  comb,  until  they  come  into  such  a  position  that  their  projecting  heels  or  catches 
11,/^.  836.,  are  moved  oflT  by  two  other  long  flat  bars  below,  called  the  locker  plates, 
and  thereby  carried  completely  over  the  interval  between  the  two  combs. 

There  are  six  different  systems  of  bobbin-net  machines.  1.  Heatheoate*s  patent 
machine.  2.  Brown's  traverse  warp.  3.  Morley*s  straight  bolt.  4.  Clarke's  pusher 
principle,  single  tier.  5.  Leaver's  machine,  single  tier.  6.  Morley's  circular  bolt.  All 
the  others  are  mere  variations  in  the  construction  of  some  of  their  parts.  Tt  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  highly  honourable  to  the  mechanical  judgment  of  the  late  Mr.  Morley 
of  Derby,  that  no  machines  except  those  upon  his  circular  bolt  principle  have  been  found 
capable  of  working  successfully  by  mechanical  power. 

The  circular  bolt  machine  (comb  with  curved  teeth)  was  used  by  Mr.  Morley,  for 
making  narrow  breadths  or  edgings  of  lace  immediately  after  its  first  invention,  and 
it  has  been  regularly  used  by  the  trade  for  that  purpose  ever  since,  in  consequence  of 
the  inventor  having  declined  to  secure  the  monopoly  of  it  to  himself  by  patent  A** 
that  time  the  looker  bars  for  driving  across  the  carriages  had  only  one  plate  or  blade. 
A  machine  so  mounted  is  now  called  *<  the  single  locker  circular  bolt"  In  the  year 
1824,  Mr.  Morley  added  another  plate  to  each  of  the  locker  bars,  which  was  a  great 
improvement  on  the  machines  for  making  plain  net,  but  an  obstruction  to  the  making 
of  narrow  breadths  upon  them.  This  machine  is  now  distinguished  from  the  former  by 
the  term  «« double  locker. "  ♦ 

A  rack  of  lace,  is  a  certain  length  of  work  counted  perpendicularly,  and  oontains  240 
meshes  or  holes.  Well-made  lace  has  the  meshes  a  little  elongated  in  the  direction  of 
the  selvage. 

*  By  reading  the  abore  brief  account  of  Bobbln-net,  In  connexion  with  the  more  detailed  descriptJoa 
of  It  in  my  Cotton  Manupacturr  op  Gsbat  Bkitain,  a  tolerably  clear  conception  of  the  nature  oi  this 
lotrlcata  manafictare  may  be  obtained. 
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"Hie  term  gauge,  in  the  lace  manufacture,  means  the  number  of  gates,  slits^  or  in- 
terstiees,  in  one  inch  of  the  boIt't>ar  or  comb;  and  corresponds  therefore  to  the 
number  of  bobbins  in  an  inch  length  of  the  double  tier.  Thus,  when  we  say  **  gauge 
nine  pointa,**  we  mean  that  there  are  nine  gates  with  nine  bobbins  in  one  inch  of  the 
eomb  or  bolt-bar.  Each  of  such  bobbins  with  its  carriage  is  therefore  no  more  than 
one  ninth  of  an  inch  thick.  The  oomnxm  proportion  or  gauge  up  and  down  the  ma- 
chine is  16  holes  in  the  inch  for  ten  bobbins  transrersely.  Circular  bolt  double  tier 
machines  can  turn  off  by  steam  power  fully  S60  racks  each  day  of  18  hours,  with  a 
relay  of  superintendents. 

llie  number  of  new  mechanical  contrivances  to  which  this  branch  of  manu&cture  has 
given  rise,  is  altogether  unparalleled  in  any  other  department  of  the  arts.  Since 
Mr.  Heatheote's  first  suecessful  patent,  in  1809,  a  great  many  other  patents  have 
been  granted  for  making  lace.  In  the  year  1811,  Mr.  Morley,  then  of  Nottingham, 
invented  his  straight  bolt  frame,  more  simple  in  construction,  better  combined,  and 
more  easy  in  its  movements,  than  the  preceding  machines ;  but  the  modest  inventor 
did  not  secure  it,  as  he  might  have  done,  by  patent.  The  pusher  machine  was  in- 
vented in  the  same  year,  by  Samuel  Mart  and  James  Ckrk,  also  of  Nottingham.  The 
Ibllowing  year  is  r«markal>le  in  the  history  of  the  laee  trade,  for  the  invention  of  the 
circular  bolt  machine,  by  Mr.  Morley^ a  mechanism  possessing  all  the  advantages  of 
hia  straight  boH  machine^  without  its  disadvantages. 

Nearly  at  the  same  time  Mr.  John  Leaver  brought  forward  the  lever  machine,  con- 
jointly with  one  Turton,  both  of  New  Radford,  near  Nottingham.  About  the  year 
1817,  or  1818,  Mr.  Heathcote  applied  the  rotatory  movement  to  the  circular  bolt 
machine,  and  mounted  a  manufoctory  on  that  plan,  by  mechanical  power,  at  Tiverton, 
after  be  and  his  partner,  Mr.  Boden,  had  been  drivei>  from  Loughborough,  in  1816,  by 
the  atrocious  violence  of  the  frame-destroying  Luddites. 

Such  has  been  the  progress  of  improvement  and  economy  in  this  manufiwture,  that 
the  cost  of  labour  in  making  a  rocil,  which  was,  twenty  years  ago^  Ss.  6<f.,  or  42  pence, 
is  now  not  more  than  one  penny.  The  prices  of  this  beautiful  fabric  have  fallen  in  an 
equally  remarkable  manner.  At  the  former  period,  a  24  rack  piece,  five  quarters  broad, 
fetched  11 L  sterling,  in  the  wholesale  market;  the  same  is  now  sold  for  7t.l  The 
eonsequence  is,  that  in  lace  decoration,  the  maid  servant  may  now  be  more  sumptuously 
amyeid  than  her  mistress  conld  affbrd  to  be  twenty  years  aga 

LACQUER,  is  a  varnish,  consisting  chiefly  of  a  solution  of  pale-shell-lac  in  alcohol, 
tinged  with  ssffhrn,  annotto,  or  other  colouring  matters.     See  VAaNisH. 

LACTIC  ACID.  (AeitU  Laeiique,  Fr.;  Mileh$dure,  Germ.)  This  acid  was  dis- 
covered by  Schede  in  buttermilk,  where  it  exists  most  abundantly ;  but  it  is  present 
also  in  fresh  milk  in  small  quantity,  and  communicates  to  it  the  property  of  reddening 
litmus.  Lactic  acid  may  be  detected  in  all  the  fluids  of  the  animal  body ;  either  free 
or  saturated  with  alkaline  matter. 

Scbeele  obtained  this  acid  by  evaporating  the  sour  whey  of  clotted  milk  to  an  eighth 
part  of  its  bulk,  saturating  this  remainder  with  slaked  lime,  in  order  to  throw  down  the 
subpboaphate  of  lime  held  in  solution,  filtering  the  liquor,  diluting  it  with  thrice  its 
weight  of  water,  and  precipitating  the  lime  circumspectly,  by  the  gradual  addition  of 
oxalic  acid.  He  next  filterad,  evaporated  to  dryness  on  a  water  bath,  and  digested  the 
renduum  in  strong  alcohol,  which  dissolved  the  lactic  acid,  and  left  the  sugar  of  milk. 
On  evaporating  off  the  alcohol,  the  acid  was  obtained.  As  thus  procured,  it  requires 
to  be  purified  by  saturation  with  carbonate  of  lead  (pure  white  lead),  and  precipitating 
the  solution  of  this  lactate  with  sulphate  of  sine,  not  added  in  excess.  Sulphate  of  lead 
falls,  and  the  supernatant  lactate  of  sine  being  evaporated  affords  crystals,  at  first  brown, 
but  which  become  colourless  on  being  dissolved  and  re-crystallised  twice  or  thrice.  If 
the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  dissolved  salt  be  thrown  down  by  water  of  baryta,  the  liquid 
when  filtered  and  evaporated  yields  a  pure  lactic  acid,  of  a  syrupy  oonsistence,  colour- 
Icai  and  void  of  smell.  It  has  a  pungent  acid  taste,  which  it  loses  almost  entirely  when 
moderately  diluted  with  water.  It  does  not  crystallise.  Its  salts,  with  the  exception 
of  those  of  magnesia  and  sine,  have  a  gummy  appearance,  and  are  very  soluble  in 
alcohol,  unless  they  hold  an  excess  of  base.  Lactic  acid  consists  of  44-9S  carbon ; 
6*55  hydrogen ;  48*53  oxygen.  It  contains  9*93  per  cent,  of  water.  It  has  not  hither- 
to been  applied  to  any  use  in  the  arts,  exoept  by  the  Dutch  in  their  old  process  of 
Ueaching  linen  with  sour  milk.     See  Fxrmsntatiok. 

New  method  of  preparing. -^The  following  process  for  procuring  lactic  acid  and 
the  lactates  is  so  simple,  as  to  merit  a  preference  over  all  othen  heretofore  proposed ; 
it  is  as  follows: — "Take  S  Or  4  litres  (litre -1*76  pint)  of  milk,  into  which 
you  pour  a  solution  of  from  SOO  to  300  grammes  (gramme^  15*4218  grs.  Troy.)  of 
sugar  of  milk ;  the  liquor  is  exposed  to  the  air  in  an  open  vessel  for  some  days,  at 
a  temperature  of  from  59^  to  68<^  Fahr.  It  will  then  be  found  to  have  become  very 
acid,  and  is  to  be  saturated  with  bicarbonate  of  soda.     After  the  lapse  of  S4  or 
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86  hours  it  becomes  agtia  acid,  aud  must  be  saturated  anew,  repeating  the  process, 
until  the  whole  of  the  sugar  of  milk  has  been  converted  into  lactic  acid.  When  it  is 
considered  that  the  transformation  is  complete,  the  milk  must  be  boiled  to  coagulate 
the  caseum ;  the  liquid  is  next  to  be  filtered  ami  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  syrup, 
taking  care  that  the  temperature  be  moderate.  Tbe  product  of  evaporation  is  taken  up 
by  alcohol  at  S8^,  which  dissolves  the  lactate  of  soda.  Into  this  alcoholic  solution  au 
adequate  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  is  to  be  poured ;  the  resulting  sulphate  of  soda  fulls 
down,  and  the  liquor  by  filtration  and  evaporation  aflbrds  lactic  acid  almost  pure. 
To  obtain  it  in  a  state  of  great  purity,  it  may  be  saturated  with  chalk ;  the  lactate  of 
lime  crystallises  directly  in  white  gramiies,  whence  we  can  separate  the  lactic  acid  by 
the  ordinary  means. 

It  is  evident  the  lactic  acid  may  be  saturated  with  any  other  base,  and  afford 
expeditiously  crystallised  lactates. 

LACTOMETER  is  the  name  of  an  instrument  for  estimating  the  quality  of 
milk,  called  also  a  GtJmetometer*  Hie  most  convenient  form  of  apparatus  would  be 
a  series  of  glass  tubes  each  oliout  I  inch  in  diameter,  and  12  inches  long,  graduated 
through  a  space  of  10  inches,  to  tenths  of  an  inch,  having  a  stop-cock  at  the  bottom, 
and  suspended  upright  in  a  firame..  Tlie  average  milk  of  the  cow  being  poured  in  to  the 
height  of  10  inches,  a*  *oon  as  the  cream  has  all  separated  at  top,  tlie  thickness  of  its 
body  may  be  measured  by  the  acale;  and  then  the  ^im^milk  may  be  run  off  below 
into  a  hydrometer  glass,  in  order  to  determine  its  density,  or  relative  richness  in  caseous 
matter,  and  dilution  widi  water. 

LAKES.  Under  this  title  are  oomprised  all  thofio  colours  wliicb  consist  of  a  vege- 
table dyc^  combined  by  pre<»pit«tion  with  a  white  earthy  basis,  which  is  usually  alumina. 
'Vbe  general  method  of  preparation  is  to  odd  to  the  coloured  infusion  a  solution  of  com- 
mon alum,  or  rather  a  solution  of  alum  satuFaled  with  potash,  especially  when  the  in- 
fusion has  been  made  with  the  aid  of  acids.  At  first  only «  slight  precipitate  foils, 
consisting  of  alumina  and  the  colouring  matter;  but  on  adding  potash,  a  copious 
precipitation  ensues,  of  the  alumina  associated  with  the  dye..  When  the  dyes  are  not 
injured,  but  are  rather  brightened  by  alkalis,  the  above  process  is  reversed ;  a  decoction 
of  the  dye-stuff  is  made  with  on  alkaline  liquor,  and  when  it  is  filtered,  a  solution  of 
alum  is  poured  into  it.  The  third  method  is  practicable  only  with  substances  having 
a  great  affinity  for  subsulphate  of  alumina ;  it  consists  in  agitating  recently  precipitated 
alumina  wiUi  the  decoction  of  the  dye. 

yellow  lakes  are  made  with  a  decoction  of  Persian  or  Freuch  berries,  to  which 
some  potash  or  soda  is  added ;  into  the  mixture  a  solution  of  idum  is  to  be  poured  as 
long  as  any  precipitate  falls.  The  precipitate  must  be  filtered,  washed,  and  formed  into 
cakes,  and  dried.  A  lake  may  be  mauie  in  tlie  same  way  with  quercitron,  taking  the 
precaution  to  purify  the  decoction  of  the  dye-stuff  with  buttermilk  or  glue.  After 
filtering  the  lake  it  may  be  brightened  with  a  solution. of  tin.  Annotto  lake  is  formed 
by  dissolving  the  dye-stuff  in  a  weak  alkaline  lye,  and  adding  alum  water  to  the  soluUon. 
Solution  of  tin  gives  this  lake  a  lemon  yellow  cast ;  acids  a  reddish  tint. 

Hed  lakes, — ITie  fineat  of  these  is  canm'iie. 

This  beautiAil  pigment  was  accidentally  discovered  by  a  Franciscan  monk  at  Pisa, 
He  formed  an  extract  of  cochineal  with  salt  of  tartar,  in  order  to  employ  it  as  a 
medicine,  and  obtained,  oo  the  addition  of  an  acid  to  it,  a  fine  red  precipitate.  Homberg 
published  a  process  for  preparing  it,  in  1656.  Carmine  is  the  colouring  matter  of 
cochineal,  prepared  by  predpttsaion  from  a  decoction  of  the  drug.  Its  composition 
varies  according  to  the  mode  of  making  it  The  ordinary  carmine  is  prepared  with 
alum,  and  consists  of  carminmm  (see  Cocbuibal),  a  little  animal  matter^  alumina,  and 
sulphuric  acid.     See  CaaimfB. 

Carminated  lake,  called  lake  of  Florence,  Paris,  or  Vienna,  For  making  this  pig- 
ment, the  liquor  is  usually  employed  which  is  decanted  from  the  carmine  process. 
Into  this,  newly  preeipitated  alumina  is  put ;  the  mixture  is  stirred,  and  heated  a  little, 
but  not  too  much.  Whenever  the  alumina  has  absorbed  the  colour,  the  mixture  is 
allowed  to  settle,  and  the  liquor  is  drawn  off. 

Sometimes  alum  is  dissolved  in  the  decoction  of  cochineal,  and  potaah  is  then  added, 
to  throw  down  the  ahimtna  in  combination  with  the  colouring  matter ;  but  in  Uiis  way 
an  indifferent  pigment  ia  obtained.  Occasionally,  solution  of  tin  is  added,  to  brighten 
the  dye. 

A  lake  may  be  obtained  from  kermes^  in  the  same  way  as  from  cochineal ;  but  now 
it  is  seldom  had  recourse  ta 

Brazil' wood  loAss.  «—Braxil  wood  is  to  be  boiled  in  a  proper  quantity  of  water  for  15 
minutes ;  then,  alum  and  solution  of  tin  being  added,  the  liquor  is  to  be  filtered,  and  a 
solution  of  potash  poured  in  as  long  as  it  occasions  a  preoipiute.  lliis  is  separated  by 
the  filter,  washed  in  pure  water,  mixed  with  a  little  gum  water,  and  made  into  cakes. 
Or,  the  Brasil  wood  may  be  boiled  along  with  a  little  vinegar,  the  decoction  filtered. 
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alum  and  nil  of  tift  added,  and  then  potash-lye  poured  in  to  precipitate  the  lalce.  For 
1  pound  of  Braxil  wood,  50  to  40  pounds  of  water,  and  from  1^  to  2  pounds  of  alum, 
may  be  taken,  in  producinj;  a  deep  red  lake ;  or,  the  same  proportions  with  half  a 
pound  of  solution  of  tin.  If  the  potash  be  added  in  excess,  the  tint  will  become  violet 
Cream  of  tartar  occasions  a  brownish  cast. 

Madder  lake.  —  A  fine  lake  mmj  be  obtained  from  madder,  by  washing  it  in  cold 
water  bs  long  as  it  gives  out  colour ;  then  sprinkling  some  solution  of  tin  over  it,  and 
setting  it  aside  for  some  days.  A  gentle  heat  may  also  be  applied.  The  red  liquor 
must  be  then  separated  by  the  filter,  and  decomposed  by  the  addition  of  carbonate  of 
90«la,  when  a  fine  red  precipitate  will  be  obtaisied.  Or,  the  reddish-brown  colouring 
matter  of  a  decoction  of  madder  may  be  first  separated  by  acetate  of  lead,  and  then  tlie 
rose-red  colour  with  alum.  Or,  madder  tied  up  in  a  bag  is  boiled  in  water ;  to  the 
decoction  alum  is  added,  and  then  potash.  The  precipitate  should  be  washed  with 
boiling  water,  till  it  erases  to  tinge  It  yellow ;  and  it  is  then  to  be  dried. 

The  fisllowing  process  merits  a  preference. 

I>iffuse  2  pounds  of  ground  madder  in  4  quarts  of  water,  and  after  a  maceration  of  10 
minutes,  strain  and  squeese  the  grounds  in  a  press.  Repeat  this  maceration,  &c.  twice 
upon  the  same  portion  of  madder.  It  will  now  have  a  fine  rose  colour.  It  must  then 
be  mixed  with  5  or  6  pounds  of  water  and  half  a  pound  of  braised  alum,  and  heated  upon 
a  water  bath  for  S  or  4  hours,  with  the  addition  of  water,  as  it  evaporates,  after  which 
the  whole  must  be  thrown  upon  a  filter  cloth.  Tlie  liquor  which  passes  is  to  be  filtered 
through  paper,  and  then  precipitated  1>y  carbonate  of  potash.  If  the  potash  be  added 
in  three  successive  doses,  three  different  lakes  will  be  obtained,  of  successively  diminish- 
ing beauty.     The  precipitates  must  be  washed  till  the  water  conies  oflT  colourless. 

Blme  laku  are  hardly  ever  prepared,  as  indigo,  prussian  blue,  cobalt  blue,  and  ultra* 
marine,  answer  every  purpose  of  blue  pigments. 

Gre€»  takes  mre  made  by  a  mixture  of  yellow  lakes  with  blue  pigments ;  but  chrome 
yellows  mixed  with  blues  produce  almost  all  the  requisite  shades  of'green. 

LAMINABLE  is  said  of  a  metal  which  may  be  extended  by  passing  between 
steel  or  hardened  (chilled)  cast-iron  rollers. 

For  a  description  of  metal  rolling  presses,  see  laoir  and  Mivt;  and 

For  a  table  of  the  relative  teminability  of  metals,  see  Ducritirr. 

LABIUM  ALBUM,  or  the  dead  nettle,  is  said  by  Leuchs  to  aflTord  fai  ito  leaves  a 
greenisb-yellow  dye.  The  L,  purpunum  dyes  a  reddish-gray  with  salt  of  tiii,  and  a 
greenish  tint  with  iron  liquor. 

LAMPS  diflTer  so  much  in  principle,  form,  and  construction;  as  to  render  their 
description  impossible,  as  a  general  subject  of  manufacture.  In  faCt,  the  operations  of 
the  Ismpist,  like  those  of  the  blacksmith,  cabinet-maker,  cooper,  coppersmith,  tinman, 
turner,  &e.,  belong  to  a  treatise  upon  handicraft  trades.  I  shall  here,  however,  intro- 
duce a  tabular  view  of  the  xdative  light  and  economy  of  the  lamps  most  generally 
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In  the  above  table,  for  the  purpose  of  oompaiing  the  successive  degrees  of  intensity, 
100  represents  the  mean  intensity  of  light  during  the  first  hour.  The  quantity  of 
oil  consumed  per  hour  is  given  in  grammes,  of  15}  grains  each.  The  last  column 
expresses  the  quantity  of  light  produced  with  « like  consumption  of  oil,  which  was  in  all 
cases  100  grammes.     See  Candlis. 

The  following  Uble  of  M.  Peclet  is  perhaps  more  instructive ;  — 


Coit.               1 
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136  do. 

SO 

SO 

3-9 

The  light  of  the  mechanical  lamp  u  greatly  over-rated  relatively  to  that  of  gas.  The 
cost  of  the  former  is  at  least  10  tiroes  greater  than  of  the  latter,  in  London. 

The  leading  novelty  under  this  title,  is  the  construcUon  of  lamps  for  burning  spirits 
of  turpentine,  in  the  place  of  the  fat  oils  which  alone  have  been  in  use  from  Uie  most 
remote  ages  down  to  the  present  time.  Several  patents  have  recently  been  obuined  for 
these  lamps,  under  the  fantastic  title  of  GmmgAiiie;  one  by  Mr.  William  Young,  and 
another  by  Messrs.  Rayner  and  Carter,  as  the  mvention  of  a  working  miner —  Roberts. 
Having  been  employed  by  the  proprietors  of  these  patents  to  examine  the  performances 
of  their  respective  lamps,  I  IvBre  insert  the  two  reports  drawn  up  by  me  on  these 
occasions :  — 

*'  The  Vesta  Lamp,  burning  with  its  utmost  brilliancy,  without  smoke,  emits  a 
light  equal  to  very  nearly  twelve  wax  or  sperm  candles  of  three  or  four  to  the  pound  ; 
and  in  so  doing,  it  consumes  exactly  one  imperial  pint  of  spirits  of  turpentine  (value 
sixpence  retail)  in  ten  hours ;  hence  the  cost  per  hour  for  a  light  equal  to  ten  such 
candles  is  one  halfpenny ;  whereas  that  from  wax  candles  would  be  neariy  sixpence ; 
from  spermaceti  dittos  fivepence;  from  stearine  ditto,  fourpenee;  from  Palmer's 
spreading  wick  ditto,  nearly  threepence ;  from  tdlow  moulds  S^ ;  from  sperm  oil  in 
Careers  Mechanical  French  Lamp,  l|<f. 

**  One  peculiar  advantage  of  the  Vesta  Lamp  is  the  snowy  whiteness  of  its  light,  which 
is  such  as  to  display  the  more  delicate  colours  of  natural  and  artificial  objects,  fiowers, 
paintings,  &c  in  their  true  tints,  instead  of  the  degraded  hues  visible  by  the  light  of 
candles  and  ordinary  oil  lamps. 

**  The  sise  of  the  flame  from  which  so  much  light  is  emitted  in  the  Vesta  I^mp* 
is  greatly  smaller  than  that  of  oil  or  gas  Argand  flames  of  equal  intensity  ;  a  circum- 
stance to  be  accounted  for  from  the  difference  in  chemical  composition  between  spirits 
of  turpentine  and  fiit  oils.  The  spirits  consist  entirely  of  carbon  and  hydrogen ;  in  the 
proportion  of  88^  of  the  former  element,  and  11)  of  the  latter,  in  lOO-parts;  and  they 
consume  328  parte  of  oxygen ;  whereas  sperm  and  other  unctuous  oila  consist  oC  76 
parts  of  carbon,  1 1)  of  hydrogen,  and  10)  of  oxygen,  in  100  parts;  and  these  consume 
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only  887 *S  of  oxygen,  in  being  burnt ;  because  the  oxygen  already  present  in  the  oil 
aeufralixes  8*6  parts  of  the  carbon  and  0'4  of  the  hydrogen,  thus  leaving  only  85}  parts 
of  the  combustible  elements  for  the  atmosphere  to  bum.  For  this  reason,  87|  parts  by 
weight  of  spirits  of  turpentine^  will  consume  as  much  oxygen  as  100  parts  of  sperm 
oil ;  and  will  aflford,  moreover,  a  more  Tivid  light,  because  they  contain  no  oiide,  as 
hi  oils  do,  which  senres  to  damp  the  combustion.  In  the  spirits  of  turpentine,  the 
affinity  of  its  elements  for  oxygen  is  entire,  whereas  in  fiit  oil  the  affinity  is  partially 
Dcutraliaed  by  the  oxides  it  contains  i  somewhat  as  the  flame  of  spirits  of  wine  is 
weakened  by  their  dilution  with  water. 

**  Among  the  many  applications  of  science  to  the  useful  arts,  for  which  the  present 
age  is  so  honourably  distinguished,  few  are  more  meritorious  than  the  Camphine 
lamps,  by  which  we  can  produce  a  snow-white  flame  from  the  cleanly,  colourless 
spirits  of  turpentine — a  pure  combustible  fluid,  in  place  of  the  ameary  rank  oils 
which  contain  m  serenth  part  of  incombustible  matter.  Being  so  rich  in  hydro>carbon, 
the  spirits  require  peculiar  artifices  for  complete  consumption  and  the  development  of 
their  full  power  of  yielding  light  without  smoke  or  smell.  This  point  of  perfectioq 
seems  to  be  happily  attained  by  the  invention  of  the  two  parallel  flat  rings,  in  the 
Paragon  lamp,  a  larger  and  smaller,  forming  a  cone  round  the  margin  of  the  wick, 
which  cause  a  rapid  rererberation  of  the  air  against  the  flame :  thus  consuming  every 
particle  of  volatilised  vapour,  and  adding  energy  to  the  luminous  undulations.  Hence 
the  patent  Paragon  lamp  in  full  action  emits  a  light  equal  to  that  of  sixteen  wax 
candles,  three  to  the  pound,  but  of  better  quality,  approaching  in  purity  to  that  of  the 
san>beam, — therefore  capable  of  displaying  natural  and  artificial  objects  in  their  true 
colours.     But  these  lamps  are  very  apt  to  smoke. 

**  One  imperial  pint  of  rectified  spirits  of  turpentine,  value  6d.  retail,  will  burn  for 
twelve  hours  in  this  lamp,  aflbrding  all  the  time  the  illumination  of  eleven  wax  candles. 

**  The  Paragon  Camphine  lamp  is  attended  with  no  danger  in  use. 

**  The  Cost,  as  compared  with  other  Lamps  or  Candles,  is  as  follows  :  vis — 

rXE    HOUR. 

Paragon  Camphine  Lamp  (equal  to  11  wax  candles,)  less  than  One  Halfpenny. 
"Wax  Candles  -  -  •  -  •  -  -  ' 


Spermaceti  ditto 

Adamaotean  Wax  (Stearic  Acid) 

Pklmer's  Spread-Wick  Candles 

Cocoa  Nut  Candles 

Moulds  (Tallow) 

CarceFs  Lamp,  with  Sperm  oil 


2" 
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See  luuKiVATioir,  Cost  or,  for  a  description  of  an  excellent  oil  lamp. 
LAMP  OF  DAVY  consists  of  a  common  oil  lamp,  surmounted  with  a  covered 

cylinder  of  wire  gauxe,  for  transmitting  light  to  the  miner  with* 
out  endangering  the  kindling  of  the  atmosphere  of  fire-damp 
which  may  surround  him ;  because  carburetted  hydr<^en,  in 
pas&ing  through  the  meshes  of  the  cylindric  cover,  gets  cooled  by 
the  conducting  power  of  the  metallic  gause,  below  the  point  of  its 
acoension. 

The  apertures  in  the  gauxe  should  not  be  more  than  I-SOth  of 
an  inch  square.  Since  the  fire-damp  is  not  inflamed  by  ignited 
wire,  the  thickness  of  the  wire  is  not  of  importance,  but  wire  from 
l-40th  to  l-60th  of  an  inch  in  diameter  is  the  most  convenient 

The  cage  or  cylinder  should  be  made  by  double  joinings,  the 
gauxe  being  folded  over  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  no  apertures. 
When  it  is  cylindrical,  it  should  not  be  more  than  two  inches  in 
diameter ;  because  in  larger  cylinders  the  combustion  of  the  fire^ 
damp  renders  the  top  inconveniently  hot ;  a  double  top  is  always 

a  proper  precaution,  fixed  }  or  }  of 
an  inch  above  the  first  top.  See 
Jiff.  839. 

The  gauxe  cylinder  should  be  fas- 
tened to  the  lamp  by  a  screw  b,Jiff. 
840.,  of  four  or  five  turns,  and  fitted 
to  the  screw  by  a  tight  ring.  All 
joinings  in  the  lamp  should  be  made 
with  hard  solder;  as  the  security 
depends  upon  the  circumstance, 
that  no  aperture  exists  in  the  appa- 
ratus, larger  than  in  the  wire-gauxe. 
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The  puis  of  the  lamp  an, 

1.  The  brasB  cistern  a,  d^  fig.  840. » which  contains  the  oil.  It  is  pierced  at  one  udeof 
the  centre  with  a  vertical  narrow  tube,  nearly  filled  with  a  wire  which  is  recurred  aboiiV, 
at  the  level  of  the  burner,  to  trim  the  wick,  by  acting  on  the  lower  end  of  the  wire  « 
with  the  fingers.     It  is  called  the  safety-trimmer. 

2.  Tlie  rim  h  is  the  screw  neck  for  fixing  on  the  gause  cylinder,  !n  which  the  wire- 
gauze  cover  is  fixed,  and  which  u  fi»tened  to  the  cistern  by  a  screw  fitted  to  6. 

3.  An  aperture  e  for  supplying  oil.  It  is  fitted  with  a  screw  or  a  cork,  and  communi- 
cates with  the  bottom  of  the  cistern  by  a  tube  at  /I    A  central  aperture  for  the  wick. 

4.  The  wire-gauM  cylinder,  fig,  639.,  which  should  not  have  less  than  ^^  apertures 
to  the  square  inch. 

5.  The  second  top,  {  of  an  inch  above  the  first,  surmounted  by  a  brass  or  copper  plate, 
to  which  the  ring  of  suspension  may  be  fixed.  It  is  covered  widi  a  wire  cap  in  the 
figure. 

6.  Four  or  six  thick  vertical  wires,  ^  rf  rf  rfy  Joining  the  dstem  below  with  the  top 
plate,  and  serving  as  protecting  pillars  round  the  cage,  jr  is  a  screw-pin  to  fix  the  cover, 
so  that  it  shall  not  become  loosened  by  accident  or  carelessness.  The  oil-cistern  jff^.  840, 
is  drawn  upon  a  larger  scale  than^^.  839.,  to  show  its  minuter  parts. 

When  the  wire-gause  safo-Iamp  is  lighted  and  introduced  into  an  atmosphere  gradually 
mixed  with  fire-damp,  the  first  effect  of  the  fire-damp  is  to  increase  the  length  and  sice 
of  the  flame.  When  the  inflammable  gas  forms  so  much  as  l-li^th  of  the  volume  of  the 
air,  the  cylinder  becomes  filled  with  a  feeble  blue  flame,  while  the  flame  of  the  wick 
appears  burning  brightly  within  the  blue  flame.  The  light  of  the  wick  augments  till 
the  fire-damp  mcreases  to  l-6th  or  l-5th,  when  it  is  lost  in  the  flame  of  the  flre-damp, 
which  in  this  case  fills  the  cylinder  with  a  pretty  strong  light.  As  long  as  any  txfiotivt 
mixture  of  gas  exists  in  contact  with  the  lamp,  so  long  it  will  give  light ;  and  when  it  is 
extinguished,  which  happens  whenever  the  foul  air  constitutes  so  much  as  l-3d  of  the 
volume  of  the  atmosphere,  the  air  is  no  longer  proper  for  respiration ;  for  though  animal 
life  will  continue  where  flame  is  extinguished,  yet  it  is  always  with  suflTering.  By 
fixing  a  coil  of  platinum  wire  above  the  wick,  ignition  may  be  maintained  in  the  metal 
when  the  lanip  itself  is  extinguished;  and  &om  this  ignited  wire  the  wick  may  be 
again  rekindled,  on  carrying  it  into  a  less  inflammable  atmosphere. 

"  We  have  fiequen|ly  used  the  lamps  where  the  explosive  mixture  was  so  high  as 
to  heat  the  wire-gause  red-hot ;  but  on  examining  a  lamp  which  has  been  in  constant 
use  for  three  months,  and  occasionally  subjected  to  this  degree  of  heat,  I  cannot  perceive 
that  the  gauze  cylinder  of  iron  wire  is  at  all  impaired.  I  have  not,  however,  thought 
it  prudent,  in  our  present  state  of  experience,,  to  persist  in  using  the  lamps  under  such 
circumstances,  because  I  have  obsen-ed,  that  in  such  situations  the  partilsles  of  coal 
dust  floating  in  the  air,  fire  at  the  gas  burning  within  the  cylinder,  and  fly  oflT  in 
small  luminous  sparks.  This  appearance,  I  must  confess,  alarmed  me  in  the  flrst  in- 
etanee,  but  experience  soon  proved  that  it  was  not  dangerous. 

'*  Besides  the  fecilities  afibrded  by  this  invention  to  the  working  of  coal-mines 
abounding  in  fire-damp,  it  has  enabled  the  directors  and  superintendents  to  ascertain, 
with  the  utmost  precision  and  expedition,  both  the  presence,  the  quantity,  and  correct 
situation  of  the  gas.  Instead  of  creeping  inch  by  inch  with  a  candle,  as  is  usual,  along 
the  galleries  of  a  mine  suspected  to  contain  fire-damp,  in  order  to  ascertain  its  presence, 
we  walk  firmly  on  with  the  safe-lamps,  and,  with  the  utmost  confidence,  prove  the  actual 
state  of  the  mme.  By  observing  attentively  the  several  appearances  upon  the  flame  of 
the  lamp,  in  an  examination  of  this  kind,  the  cause  of  accidents  which  happened  to 
the  roost  expetienced  and  cautious  miners  is  completely  developed ;  and  this  has  hitlierto 
been  in  a  great  measure  matter  of  mere  conjecture. 

*<  It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  enlarge  upon  the  national  advantages  which  must 
necessarily  result  from  an  invention  calculated  to  prolong  our  supply  of  mineral  coal, 
because  I  think  them  obvious  to  every  reflecting  mind ;  but  I  cannot  conclude  without 
expressing  my  highest  sentimente  of  admiration  for  those  talents  which  have  developed 
the  properties,  and  controlled  the  power,  of  one  of  the  most  dangerous  elements  which 
human  enterprise  has  hitherto  had  to  encounter." — See  Letter  to  Sir  H.  Davy,  in 
Journal  of  Science,  vol.  i.  p.  302.,  by  John  Buddie,  Esq.,  generally  and  justly  esteemed 
one  of  the  most  scientific  coal-miners  in  the  kingdom. 

Mr.  Buddie,  in  a  letter  dated  21st  August,  1835,  which  is  published  in  Dr.  DavyVi 
life  of  his  brother  Sir  Humphrey,  says ;  — 

«*  In  the  evidence  given  in  my  last  examination  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  I  stated  that  after  nearly  twenty  years'  experience  of  *  the  Davy  *  with  from 
1000  to  1500  lamps  in  daily  use,  in  all  the  variety  of  circumstances  incidental  to 
coal  mining,  without  a  single  aceident  having  happened  which  could  be  attributed  to 
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■  dafiwt  in  iu  prineiplc,  or  crcn  ia  tba  mlaa  En  iti  pnctieil  ipplicatiim,  >■  laid  down 
bf  Sir  Hiiiiq>hn!jr —  I  munUined  that  'tlie  Dny'  kpproxiaMted  perfection,  u  oemlj 
M  anj  inUmiueiit  td  hunun  tnTeutioD  could  be  eipfcttd  to  da  We  faave  uoerUined 
diKiuelljr  tbst  (ha  lite  uploiian  did  sot  hippea  in  that  part  of  the  miaa  where  Ifae 
DsTji  were  uaed.  Thcf  were  all  round  in  ■  perfect  lUits  etter  the  accident  —  nanj 
of  Ibeoi  in  tha  huidi  of  tbo  dewl  bodies  of  the  nifferen." 

LAHP-BLACK.      See  Blaci. 

LAUPATES  and  LAMPIC  ACID.  When  a  ipirit  of  wine  lamp  hat  it*  cMtoa 
wii±  Bitmoimted  with  a  t^nX  Coil  of  platinum  wire,  after  lighting  it  for  a  little,  it 
may  be  blown  out,  witliout  ceanng  to  bum  the  alcohfd ;  for  the  coil  ooDtinuec  ignited^ 
acid  ■  cumnt  of  hot  nqXHir  soniinua  to  riie,  ai  long  ai  the  apirit  laitt.  Tbi>  npour 
waa  fiiA  condaued  and  eiamined  bf  PmfBor  Daniell,  who  called  it  Umpig  add.  It 
baa  a  peculiar,  atnn^j  acid,  bunUDtt  tasia,  aod  a  ipec  gra*.  of  I  -015.  It  poneaea 
in  an  *—'"-"'  dMca  tb*  propeitv  a  taduciog  eettain  metallic  K>luliont ;  luch  a*  thoae 
of  platinnm,  goht  and  ailvar.  The  towpnfM  ma;  be  prepared  hj  Mtuiating  the  above 
add  with  the  alkaline  and  earth;  cacbooates.     See  Aldhbtdk. 

LAPIDARY,  Art  ^.  The  art  cf  the  lapidarjr,  or  that  of  culdng,  poliihing,  and 
•ogiaitinK  garni,  wet  luiown  to  the  ancienti,  many  of  whom  have  left  admirable  ipeeimetu 
of  tbcir  uUL  The  Orteki  were  paKooale  knen  of  ring*  and  engraied  ttonei ;  and  the 
mott  paraimooio<u  among  the  higher  riawfi  of  the  Cjreniaat  are  lud  to  hare  worn  ringa 
eftbsTalna  often  miiua  (about  30ti  of  our  monej. )  ^jttx  the  greater  part  of  the  antiqua 
gemi  that  have  reached  modem  tinNa.  majr  be  cooaidmd  ai  bd  many  modela  for  farming 
the  taHe  of  the  itDdeDt  of  tha  fine  arta,  and  for  inifuring  hli  mind  with  eorreot  idcai  St 
what  ia  tralj  beautitiiL  With  the  outting  of  the  diamond,  bowerer,  the  ancienu  ware 
nnacquaintad,  and  hence  the;  wore  it  in  it)  nalufal  Mate.  Etcd  in  the  middle  age^  thii 
art  waa  itill  unknown;  for  the  fbur  large  diamond)  which  enriefa  the  claip  of  tba 
imperial  mantle  of  Charlemagne,  ai  now  preserred  in  Parii,  are  uncut,  ooiahedral 
B^Uli.  But  tba  art  of  woMiing  diamond)  was  probablj  known  in  Hindoatan  and 
China,  in  nry  remote  period).  After  Loui)  de  Bei^ten'i  diaoorery,  in  MT6>  ofpoliab- 
ing  two  diamoods  by  their  mutual  attntlon,  all  the  fineat  diamond)  were  aent  to  Holland 
to  b«  cut  and  poliibad  by  the  Dutch  artitta,  who  long  ratained  a  luperiority,  now  no 
loogR  admitted  by  the  lapdaiiia  of  London  and  Pari). 

Tba  opciatioD  of  gem  cutting  i)  abridjed  by  two  mathoda  g  I.  by  eUange ;  S.  by 
cutting  of  dica  with  a  Sne  wire,  eoated  with  diamond  powder,  aod  filed  in  the  ttock 
of  a  liaiiil  ia»  Diamond  ia  tfae  only  predoua  atone  which  ia  cut  and  poliihed  with 
A\mwua,A  powdB,  ioaked  with  olive  <&,  upon  a  miil  |dala  of  very  soft  iteeL 

Oriental  mbia,  aapphirca,  and  topaiea,  ate  cut  with  diamond  powder  toaked  with 
eljrc  oil,  oo  a  soppar  wbeeL    The  facet*  thni  Ibnned  an  afUrwards  poliahcd  on  another 


bnenld^  byadiidu,  amethyiti,  gameta,  agate*,  and  other  lofter  itonea,  are  cut  at  a 
lead  wheel,  with  emery  and  irater ;  and  afe  polished  on  a  tin  wheel  with  Iripoli  and 
water,  or,  atill  better,  on  a  nne  wheel,  with  potty  of  tin  and  watai. 

'nie  more  lender  ptecioua  stone*,  and  even  the  pastes,  are  cnt  on  a  mill-irheel  tM 
hard  wood,  with  aaaj  and  water ;  and  art  poli>hed  with  tripoli  and  water,  on  another 
wheel  of  hard  wood. 

Since  the  Upidary  employ*  always  the  nme  tool*,  wbalevcT  be  tb*  *ton*  wbicA  he  out* 


nipulatioot  for  di«mond.4Ut- 


1  and  mortised  J^nta,  bound  together 
with  MroDg  bolt*  and  acrew  nula.  It)  bnn  is 
•  patallclopiped  of  ftom  a  to  9  fbet  long,  by 

*  from  6  to  T  high  1  and  sbont  9  feet  broad. 
Tb***  dimention*  are  large  enough  to  con- 
tain two  cuttiDg  wheels  sloognde  of  each 
Other,  as  lepieKOted  in  the  figure. 

BMtde*  the  two  lole  ban  a  1,  we  perceive 
a  tb*  bnadtfa,  S   cr«  bar*,  c,  n,  a,  r,  e. 

•  Tbf  two  eitcnne  ban  c  and  a,  are  a  part  of 
the  fi«me-work,  and  serve  to  bbd  it.  The 
two  cro**'ban  n  and  r,  oarrj  each  in  the 
middle  of  their  length,  a  piece  of  wood  as 
thick  a*  tbenuelve),   but  oiJy  4^  in^e*  long 

le  jig.  84S.),  Jmnid  *aUdly  by  mortises  and  tenons  with  that  cros*  bar   as  weU  sa 


vith  the  ODB  placed  oppoute  on  Ibe  other  parallel  face.     Tbeta  two  inecea  ai 
nmmtrt  (liatcli) ;  the  one  placed  at  d  ii  the  upper ;  the  one  at  r>  the  lower- 
In  j!^.  MH.  Ihii  face  ii  ihewn  iniide.  in  order  to  explain  how  the  mill  wheel  ia  placed 


t  the  u 


m  the  preceding  and 


hole  ia  cut  out,  exactly  oppDiite  to  the  other- 

in  which  are  adjusted  dj  friction,  a  aquare  piece  of  oak  a  a, 

fig.  S4S.,  whose  citremiliea  are  perforated  with  a  conical 

hole,  which  fcceiTei  the  two  enda  of  tba  arbor  h  oT  the 

wheel  r,  and  fbrmi  ita  locket.      I'hii  iquare  bar  ii  adjuited 

iTenient  height,  by  a  doubJe  wcndea  wedge  h  h. 

atom  bar  in  the  faiiddle  a  aupporta  the  table  c  c,  a 

plank  oF  oak.      It  ii  pierced  with  two  Urge  holea 

wooae  oentrea  eoindda  with  the  centre  of  tlie  conical  boica 

hollowed  out  at  the  ead  of  tUe  aquare  pEiii.      Tbeie  holts, 

of  about  fi  inchei  diameter  eafb,  are  intended  to  let  the 

arboipaMfreel;  through,  bearing  iu  reipectiTe  wheeL  (Seo 

one  ofthcae  holea  at  i,  iafig.  646.  below.) 

Each  Wheel  ia  compoKd  of  an  iron  arbor  u,  fig.  F49., 

of  a  griuding-wheel  i,  which  difTen  in  lubataBce  according 

to  drcunutaneea,  ai  already  atated,  and  of  the  pulley  ],  fiir- 

with  aeveral  groovei  (see  Jfjr.  H44.),  which   baa  a 

fit  upon  the  arbor.      The  arbor  carriei  a  collet  d,  on 

■re  4  iron  pegv  or  pina  that  enter  into  the  wheel  to 

The  wheal  plate,  of  which  the  ground  plan  is  ihown  at  K, 
ii  hollowed  out  lowarda  its  centre  to  half  its  thicknesa : 
when  it  ia  in  ita  position  on  the  arbor,  aa  indicated  in  fig. 
644-1  a  wtabcr  or  fcmile  of  wrought  iron  ia  put  orer  it.  and 
aeeurrd  in  it*  place  bj'  a  double  wedge.  In  fig.  844.  tba 
wbcet-plate  ia  represented  in  section,  that  the  cotmBctlon  of 
tba  whole  parts  may  be  seen. 

A  board  g  (lee  fig.  841.  and  fig.  849.),  abont  Tl  inchea 
high,  is  filed  to  the  part  of  the  frame  oppoute  to  the  nda 
at  which  the  lapidary  work^  and  it  preventa  the  aubatancea 
nude  UBc  of  in  the  cutting  and  poliahing,  from  being  thrown 
to  a  dittanee  by  the  centrifugal  brce  of  the  wheel-plate. 

Behind  this  apparatui  is  mounted  for  each  griiidiDg-pUtc^ 
alarge  wheel  L(see^$.  S4t.),  similar  toacutlrr's,  but  placed 
hoiiiontally.      Thia  wheel  ii  grooved  round  it*  cireurafer. 

/e  an  endleaa  cord  or  band,  which  patsei  round  one  of  the  groorei  of  tba 

pullejr  I,  filed  bdov  the  wheel-plate.  Hence,  on  turning  the  fly-wheel  L,  the  plat* 
revolTea  with  a  Telooity  relative  to  the  velocity  communicated  to  the  wheel  i,  and  to 
»  of  diameter  of  the  wheel  L  and  the  pulley  j.      Each  wheel  L,  ia  motiDted 


rank(ie 


collet  t,  furnished  w 


\t  is  laid,  and  the  whole  i 


).  845. 


Bied  by  a  double 
*  of  aU 


Fig-  846.  eihiblta  a  ground-plan  t 
tnia  aascmhlage  of  parts,  to  explain  the 
of  the  machine.  Every  thing  that  rtandi  above 
the  upper  ttmrntr-iar  has  been  suppreased  id  this 
rcpreaenlatiuo.  Here  we  aee  the  labia  c  c  i  tba 
upper  sRiAaur  n  i  the  one  wbecl-plale  I,  the  other 
having  been  removed  to  shew  that  the  endlaa  cord 
dace  not  croaa ;  the  two  latge  wbeeli  L  L,  prvseiit 
in  each  machine,  the  crank  bar  H,  leea  >eparat« 
in  fig.  047.,  which  jervea  lor  turning  the  whael  U 
-1    847 
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bent  round  at  the  point  n,  to  embrace  the  stud  s;  the  second  p  q,  is  of  the  same 
breadth  and  thickness  as  the  first ;  and  the  third,  is  adjusted  to  the  latter  with  a  hinge 
joint,  at  the  point  7,  where  they  are  both  turned  into  a  circular  form,  to  embrace  the 
crank  m.  When  a))  these  pieces  are  connected,  they  are  fixed  at  the  proper  lengths  by 
the  buckles  or  square  rings  1 1 1,  which  embrace  these  pieces,  as  is  sliown  in  Jig  846. 

The  stud  s,  seen  in^^.  847.,  is  fix^  to  the  point  «  by  a  wedge-kcy  upon  the  arm  r, 
represented  separately,  and  in  perspective,  in  Jig  848.  The  labourer  seising  the  two  up- 
right pegs  or  handles  x  x ;  by  the  alternate  forward  and  backward  motion  of  his  arm,  he 
communicates  the  same  motion  to  the  crank  rod,  which  transmits  it  to  the  crank  of  the 
arbor  m,  and  impresses  on  that  arbor,  and  the  wheel  which  it  bears,  a  rotatory  move- 
ment. 
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Fig.  849.  shows  pieee-meal  and  in  perspective,  a  part  of  the  lapidary's  wheel-mill. 
There  we  see  the  table  c  c,  the  grind-plate  i,  whose  axis  is  kept  in  a  vertical  position  by 
the  two  square  plugs  a  a,  fixed  into  the  two  wummen  by  the  wedges  h  h.  On  the  two 
ndes  of  the  wheel-plate  we  perceive  an  important  instrument  called  a  ifia/,  which  serves 
to  bold  the  stone  during  the  cutting  and  polishing.  This  instrument  has  received  lately 
important  ameliorations,  to  be  described  in  fig.  850.  The  lapidary  holds  this  instru- 
ment in  his  hand,  be  rests  it  upon  the  iron  pins  «  «  fixed  in  the  table,  lest  he  should  bo 
affected  by  the  velocity  of  the  revolving  wheel-plate.  He  loads  it  sometimes  with 
weights  e,  s,  to  make  it  take  better  hold  of  the  grinding  plate. 

One  of  the  most  expert  lapidaries  of  Geneva  works  by  means  of  the  following  im- 
proved mechanism,  of  his  own  invention,  whereby  he  cuts  and  polishes  the  facets  with 
extreme  r^ularity,  converting  it  into  a  true  dial. 

Fig.  850.  shows  this  improvement.  Each  of  the  two  jaws  bears  a 
large  oonchoidal  cavity,  into  which  is  fitted  a  brass  ball,  which  carries 
on  its  upper  part  a  tube  «,  to  whose  extremity  is  fixed  a  dial-plate 
ff*  engraved  with  several  concentric  circles,  divided  into  equal  parts, 
like  the  toothed-wheel  cutting  engine-plate,  according  to  the  number 
^  facets  to  be  placed  in  each  cutting  range.  The  tube  receives 
with  moderate  friction  the  handle  of  the  cement  rod,  which  is  fixed 
at  the  proper  point  by  a  thumb-screw,  not  shown  in  the  figure,  being 
concealed  by  the  vertical  limb  d^  about  to  be  described. 
A  needle  or  index  g,  placed  with  a  square  fit  on  the  tail  of  the  cement  rod,  marks  by 
its  point  the  divisions  on  the  dial  plate /y.  On  the  side  m  »  of  the  jaw  a,  there  is 
fixed  by  two  screws,  a  limb  dl,  forming  a  quadrant  whose  centre  is  supposed  to  be  at  the 
centre  of  the  ball.  This  quadrant  is  divided  as  usual  into  90  degrees,  whose  highest 
pmnt  is  marked  0,  and  the  lowest  would  mark  about  70 ;  for  The  remainder  of  the  arc 
down  to  90  is  concealed  by  the  jaw.  The  two  graduated  plates  are  used  as  follows  :  — 
When  the  cement  rod  conceals  aero  or  0  of  the  limb,  it  is  then  vertical,  and  serves  to 
rat  the  table  of  the  brilliant ;  or  the  point  opposite  to  it,  and  parallel  to  the  table.  On 
making  it  slope  a  little,  5  degrees  for  example,  all  the  facets  will  now  lie  in  the  same 
aonc,  provided  that  the  inclination  be  not  allowed  to  vary.  On  turning  round  the 
cement  rod  the  index  g  marks  the  divisions,  so  that  by  operating  on  the  circle  with 
16  divisions,  stopping  for  some  time  at  each,  16  facets  wiU  have  been  formed,  of  perfect 
equality,  and  at  equal  distances,  as  soon  as  the  revolution  is  completed. 

Diamonds  are  cut  at  the  present  day  in  only  two  modes ;  into  a  rose  diamond,  and  a 
brilliant.     We  shall  therefore  eonfhie  our  attention  to  these  two  forms. 

Tbe  rose  diamond  is  flat  beneath,  like  all  weak  stones,  while  the  upper  face  rises  into 
s  dome,  and  is  cut  into  facets.     Most  usually  six  facets  are  put  on  the  central  region, 
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which  are  in  the  form  of  triangles,  and  unite  at  thdr  summits ;  their  baaas  abut  upon 
another  range  of  triangles,  which  being  set  in  an  inverse  position  to  the  preceding,  present 
their  bases  to  them,  while  their  summits  terminate  at  the  sharp  margin  of  the  stone.  The 
latter  triangles  leave  spaces  between  them  which  are  likewise  cut  each  into  two  iaoets. 
By  this  distribution  the  rose  diamond  is  cut  into  S4  (acets ;  the  surfitoe  of  the  diamond 
being  divided  into  two  portions,  of  which  the  upper  is  called  the  crown,  and  that  fono- 
ing  the  contour,  beneath  the  former,  is  called  tUnieUe  (lace)  bj  the  French  artists. 

According  to  Mr.  Jefferies,  in  his  Treatise  on  Diamonds,  the  regular  rose  diamond  is 
formed  by  Inscribing  a  regular  octagon  in  the  centre  of  the  table  side  of  the  stone,  and 
bordering  it  by  eight  right-angled  triangles,  the  bases  of  which  correspond  with  the  sidea 
of  the  octagon  ;  beyond  these  is  a  chain  of  8  trapeslums,  and  another  of  16  triangles. 
The  collet  side  also  consists  of  a  minute  central  octagon,  from  every  angle  of  which  pro- 
ceeds a  ray  to  the  edge  of  the  girdle,  forming  the  whole  surface  into  8  trapexiums,  each 
of  which  is  again  subdivided  by  a  salient  angle  (whose  apex  touches  the  girdle)  into  one 
irregular  pentagon  and  two  triangles. 

To  fashion  a  rough  diamond  into  a  brilliant,  the  first  step  is  to  modify  the  faces  of  the 
original  octahedron,  so  that  the  plane  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  two  pyramids  shall 
be  an  exact  square,  and  the  axis  of  the  crystal  precisely  twice  the  length  of  one  of  the 
sides  of  the  square.  The  octahedron  being  thus  rectified,  a  section  is  to  be  made  parallel 
to  the  common  base  or  girdle^  so  as  to  cut  off  5  eighteenths  of  the  whole  height  from  the 
upper  pyramid,  and  I  eighteenth  from  the  lower  one.  The  superior  and  larger  plane 
thus  produced  is  called  the  table,  and  the  inferior  and  smaller  one  is  called  the  collet ;  in 
thin  state  it  is  termed  a  complete  equare  table  diamond.  To  convert  it  into  a  brilliant, 
two  triangular  fiusets  are  placed  on  each  side  of  the  table^  thus  changing  it  from  a  square 
to  an  octagon ;  a  loienge-shaped  hect  la  also  placed  at  each  of  the  four  comers  of  the 
table,  and  another  lozenge  extending  lengthwise  along  the  whole  of  each  side  of  the  ori- 
ginal square  of  the  table,  which  with  two  triangular  fitcets  set  on  the  base  of  each 
lozenge,  completes  the  whole  number  of  facets  on  the  table  side  of  the  diamond ;  viz.  8 
lozenges,  and  .24  triangles.  On  the  collet  side  are  formed  4  irregular  pentagons,  alter- 
nating with  as  many  irregular  lozenges  radiating  from  the  collet  as  a  centre,  and  bor- 
dered by  16  triangular  facets  adjoining  the  girdle.  The  brilliant  being  thus  completed* 
Is  set  with  the  table  side  uppermost,  and  the  collet  side  implanted  in  the  cavity  made 
to  receive  the  diamond.  The  brilliant  is  always  three  tiroes  as  thick  as  the  rose  dia- 
mond. In  France,  the  thickness  of  the  brilliant  is  set  off  into  two  unequal  portions ; 
one  third  is  reserved  for  the  upper  part  or  table  of  the  diamond,  and  the  remaining  two 
thirds  for  the  lower  part  or  collet  (etdasse).  The  table  has  eight  planes,  and  its  circum- 
ference is  cut  into  ftcets,  of  which  some  are  triangles,  and  others  lozenges.  Hie  collet 
is  also  cut  into  facets  called  pavilions.  It  is  of  consequence  that  the  pavilions  lie  in 
the  same  order  as  the  upper  facets,  and  that  they  correspond  to  each  oUier,  so  that  the 
sjrmmetry  be  perfect,  for  otherwise  the  play  of  the  light  would  be  false. 
^  Although  the  rose-diamond  projects  bright  beams  of  light  in  more  extensive  propor- 
tion often  than  tlie  brilliant,  yet  the  latter  shows  an  incomparably  greater  play,  from 
the  difference  of  ito  cutting.  In  executing  this,  there  are  formed  32  faces  of  different 
figures,  and  inclined  at  different  angles  all  round  the  table,  on  the  upper  ride  of  the 
stone.  On  the  eoUet  (culasse)  24  other  faces  are  made  round  a  small  table,  which  con- 
verts the  culasse  into  a  truncated  pyramid.  These  24  facets,  like  the  32  above,  are 
differently  inclined  and  present  different  figures.  It  is  essential  that  the  feces  of  the  top 
and  the  bottom  corsespond  together  in  sufficiently  exact  proportions  to  multiply  the 
reflections  and  refractions,  so  as  to  produce  the  colours  of  the  prismatic  spectrum. 

The  other  precious  stones,  as  well  as  their  artificial  imiutions,  called  pastee,  are  cut  in 
the  same  fashion  as  the  brilliant ;  the  only  difference  consists  in  the  matter  constituting 
^^1  g^2  ^^®  wheel  plates,  and  the  grinding  and  polishing  powders, 

as  already  stated. 
-^^  ^rflSfczx  '"  cutting  the  stones  they  are  mounted  on  the  cement- 

g^^Q  VI^S^^^\   rod  B,  Jiff.  851  ,  whose  stem  is  set  upright  in  a  socket  placed 

^  in  the  middle  of  a  sole  piece  at  a,  which  receives  the  stem  of 
the  cement-rod.     The  head  of  the  rod  fills  the  cup  of  a.     A 
melted  alloy  of  tin  and  lead  is  poured  into  the  head  of  the 
cement-rod,  into  the  middle  of  which  the  stone  is  immedl- 
y^^     ^  ~   ately  plimged ;  and  whenever  the  solder  has  become  aoKd, 

C__y^  a  portion  of  it  is  pared  off  from  the  top  of  the  diamond,  to 

give  the  pyramidal  form  shown  in  the  figure  at  Bi 

There  is  an  instrument  employed  by  the  steel  polishers  for  pieces  of  dock  work,  and 
by  the  manufacturers  of  watrh-glasses  for  polishing  their  edges.  It  consists  of  a 
solid  oaken  table,  Jiff.  852.  The  top  is  perforated  with  two  holes,  one  for  passing 
through  the  pulley  and  the  arbor  of  the  wheel-plate  b,  made  either  of  lead  or  of  hard 
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vood,  aooording  to  eireamstanees  ;  and  the  other  c  for  receiving  the  upper  port  of  the 
arbor  of  the  large  pullej  d.  The  upper  pulley  of  the  wheel-plate  is  supported  by  an 
troo  prop  a,  fixed  to  the  table  by  tiro  wooden  aorewa.  The  inferior  pivots  of  the  tii'o 
pieees  are  supported  by  8crew-tockets»  working  in  an  iron  screw-nut  sunk  into  the  sum- 
mer-bar r.  The  legs  of  the  table  are  made  longer  or  shorter,  according  as  the  work- 
man chooses  to  stand  or  sit  at  his  employment.  Emery  with  oil  is  used  for  grinding 
down*  and  tin-putty  or  ooloothar  for  polishing.  The  workman  lays  the  piece  on  the 
fiat  ei  the  whad-plate  with  one  band,  and  presses  it  down  with  a  lump  of  cork,  while  he 
turns  round  the  handle  with  the  other  hand. 

The  Sa^n^kirt,  AnAy,  Oritmtal  AnulK^,  OrieiUal  BmeraU,  and  Oriental  Topax,  axe 
gvma  next  in  value  and  hardness  to  diamond ;  and  they  all  consist  of  nearly  pure  alu- 
mina or  elayy  with  a  minute  portion  of  iron  as  the  colouring  matter.  The  following 
analyses  show  the  affinity  in  oomposition  of  the  most  precious  bodies  with  others  in  little 
relatiTe  estimation. 


Alumina  or  clay 
Silica         -         -       - 
Oxide  of  iron       -    - 
Lime       ... 

Sapphire, 

Conindun  Stone. 

1  Emery. 

98-5 
0*0 
1-0 
0-5 

89-50 
5-50 
1-25 
0-00 

86*0 
SO 
4-0 
0-0 

lOOO                         96«25 

93-0 

Salamtioiu  u  a  variety  which  consists  of  small  transparent  crystals,  generally  six-sided 
prisms,  of  pale  reddish  and  bluish  colours.  The  oorundam  of  Battagammana  is  frequently 
found  in  large  aix-nded  prisms :  it  is  commonly  of  a  brown  colour,  whence  it  is  called 
by  the  natives  euntiulu  goBit  cinnamon  stone.  The  hair-brown  and  reddish-brown 
crystals  are  called  adamantine  spar.  Sapphire  and  salanistone  are  chiefly  met  with  in 
secondary  repositories,  as  in  the  sand  of  rivers  &e.,  accompanied  by  crystals  and  grains 
of  oetalM(dral  iron-ore  and  of  several  species  of  gems.  Corundum  is  found  in  imbedded 
crystals  in  a  rock,  consisting  of  indianite.     Adamantine  spar  occurs  in  a  sort  of  granite. 

The  finest  varieties  of  sapphire' come  from  Pegu,  where  they  occur  in  the  Capelan 
mountains  near  Syrian.  Some  have  been  found  also  at  Hohenstein  in  Saxony,  Bilin  in 
Bohemia,  Pkiy  in  France,  and  in  several  other  countries.  The  red  variety,  the  ruby,  is 
most  highly  imlued.  Its  colour  is  between  a  bright  scarlet  and  crimson.  A  perfect 
ruby  above  3^  carats  is  more  valuable  than  a  diamond  of  the  same  weight.  If  it  weigh 
one  carat,  it  is  worth  10  guineas ;  2  carats,  40  guineas ;  3  carats,  150  guineas ;  6  carats, 
above  1000  guineas.  A  deep  coloured  ruby,  exceeding  20  carats  in  weight,  is  generally 
called  a  carbuncle ;  of  which  108  were  said  to  be  in  the  throne  of  the  Great  Mogul, 
weighing  from  100  to  200  carats  each ;  but  this  statement  is  probably  incorrect.  The 
largest  oriental  ruby  known  to  be  in  the  world,  was  brought  from  China  to  Prince 
Gargarin,  governor  of  Siberia.  It  came  afterwards  into  the  possession  of  Prince  Men- 
xikoff,  and  constitutes  now  a  Jewel  in  the  imperial  crown  of  Russia. 

A  good  blue  sapphire  of  10  carats  is  valued  at  50  guineas.  If  it  weighs  20  carats,  its 
value  is  200  guineas ;  but  under  10  carats,  the  price  may  be  estimated  by  multiplying 
the  square  of  ita  weight  in  carats  into  half  a  guinea ;  thus,  one  of  4  carats  would  be 
worth  4  >  X  4  Cr.  -a  8  guiness.  It  has  been  said  that  the  blue  sapphire  is  superior  in 
hardness  to  the  red,  but  this  is  probably  a  mistake  arising  firom  confounding  the  corun- 
dum ruby  with  the  spinelle  ruby.  A  sapphire  of  a  barbel  blue  colour,  weighing  6  carats, 
was  disposed  of  in  Paris  by  public  sale  for  702,  sterling ;  and  another  of  an  indigo  blue, 
weighing  6  carats  and  3  grains,  brought  GOU. ;  botii  of  which  sums  much  exceed 
what  the  preceding  rule  assigns,  feom  which  we  may  perceive  how  far  fancy  may  go  in 
such  matters.  The  sapphire  of  Brasil  is  merely  a  blue  tourmaline,  as  its  specific  gravity 
and  inferior  hardness  show.  White  sapphires  are  sometimes  so  pure^  that  when  pro- 
perly cut  and  polished  they  have  Ken  passed  for  diamonds. 

ITie  yellow  and  green  sapphires  are  much  prized  under  the  names  of  Oriental  topaz 
and  emerald.  The  specimens  which  exhibit  all  these  colours  associated  in  one  stone  are 
highly  valued,  as  they  prove  the  mineralogical  identity  of  these  varieties. 

Besides  thc»e  shaiWof  colour,  sapphires  often  emit  a  beautiful  play  of  colours,  or 
^udmemtni^  when  held  in  different  positions  relative  to  the  eye  or  incident  light ;  and 
some  likewise  present  star-like  radiations,  whence  they  are  called  star-stones  or  atteriut ; 
sending  forth  6  or  even  12  rays,  tlwt  change  their  place  with  the  position  of  the  stone. 
This  property  so  remarkable  in  certain  blue  sapphires,  is  not  however  peculiar  to  these 
^raos.     It  aeema  to  belong  to  transparent  minerals  which  have  a  rhomboid  for  their 
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nucleus,  and  arises  from  the  combination  of  certain  circumstances  in  their  cutting  and 
structure.  Lapidaries  often  expose  the  light-blue  variety  of  sapphire  to  the  action  of 
fire,  in  order  to  render  it  white  and  more  brilliant ;  but  with  regard  to  those  found  at 
Expailly  in  France,  fire  deepens  their  colour. 

3.  Chrysoberyl^  called  by  Haiiy  Cymophane,  and  by  others  Prismatic  corundum,  ranks 
next  in  hardness  to  sapphire,  being  8*5  on  the  same  scale  of  estimation.  Its  apecific 
gravity  is  3*754.  It  usually  occurs  in  rounded  pieces  about  the  nze  of  a  pea,  but  it  is 
nlso  found  crystallised  in  many  forms,  of  which  8-sided  prbms  with  8-sided  summits  are 
perhaps  the  most  frequent.  Lustre  yitreous;  colour  asparagus  green,  passing  into 
grcenbh-white  and  olive-green.  It  shows  a  bluish  opalescence,  a  light  undulating  as  it 
were  in  the  stone,  when  viewed  in  certain  directions ;  which  property  constitutes  ita 
chief  attraction  to  the  jeweller.  When  polished,  it  has  been  somedmes  mistaken  for  a 
yellow  diamond ;  and  from  its  hardness  and  lustre  is  considerably  valued.  Good  speci- 
mens of  it  are  very  rare.  It  has  been  found  only  in  the  alluvial  deposits  of  rivers,  along 
with  otbei*  species  of  gems.  Thus  it  occurs  in  Brasil,  along  with  diamonds  and  pris- 
matic topaz;  also  in  Ceylon.  Its  constituents  ar^  alumina  68  "66;  glucina  16*00; 
silica  6<X) ;  protoxide  of  iron  4*7  ;  oxide  of  titanium  2*66 ;  moisture  0*66,  according  to 
Seybert*s  analysis  of  a  specimen  from  Brasil.  It  is  difficultly  but  perfectly  fusible 
before  the  blowpipe,  with  borax  and  salt  of  phosphorus.  In  composition  it  difiers 
entirely  from  sapphire,  or  the  ihombohedral  corundum. 

4.  Spindle  Ruby,  called  Dodecahedral  corundum  by  some  mineralogists,  and  Balaa 
ruby  by  lapidaries.  Its  hardness  is  8.  Specific  gravity  3*523.  Its  fundamental  form 
is  the  hesaiiedron,  but  it  occurs  crystallized  in  many  secondary  forms :  octahedrons^  tetra- 
hedrons and  rhombohedrons.  Fracture  conchoidal ;  lustre  vitreous ;  colour  red,  passing 
into  blue  and  green,  yellow,  brown  and  black ;  and  sometimes  it  is  nearly  white.  Red 
spinelle  consists  of,  alumina  74*5 ;  silica  15*5  ;  magnesia  8*25 ;  oxide  of  iron  1  *5 ;  lime 
0*75.  Vauquelin  discovered  6*18  per  cent,  of  chromic  acid  in  the  red  spinelle.  The 
red  varieties  exposed  to  heat,  become  black  and  opaque ;  on  cooling  they  appear  first 
green,  then  almost  colourless,  but  at  last  resume  their  red  colour.  Pleonatte  is  a  variety 
which  yields  a  deep  green  globule  with  borax. 

Crystals  of  spinelle  from  Ceylon  have  been  observed  imbedded  in  limestone,  mixed 
with  mica,  or  in  rocks  containing  adularia,  which  seem  to  have  belonged  to  a  primitive 
district.  Other  varieties  like  the  pleonaste  occur  in  the  dnisy  cavities  of  rocks  ejected 
by  Vesuvius.  Crystals  of  it  are  often  found  in  diluvial  and  alluvial  sand  and  gravel, 
along  with  true  sapphires,  pyramidal  zircon,  and  other  gems,  as  also  with  octahedral  iron 
ore,  in  Ceylon.  Blue  and  pearl-gray  varieties  occur  in  Siidermannland  in  Sweden,  im- 
bedded in  granular  limestone.  Pleonaste  is  met  with  also  in  the  diluvial  sands  of 
Ceylon.  Clear  and  finely  coloured  specimens  of  spinelle  are  highly  prized  as  ornamental 
stones.  When  the  weight  of  a  good  spinelle  exceeds  4  carats,  it  is  said  to  be  valued  at 
half  the  price  of  a  diamond  of  the  same  weight.  M .  Brard  has  seen  one  at  Paris,  which 
weighed  215  grains. 

5.  Zircon  or  Hyacinth,  Its  fundamental  form  is  an  isosceles  4-8ided  pyramid  ;  and 
the  secondary  forms  have  all  a  pyramidal  char«icter.  Fracture  oonch<nda],  uneven; 
lustre  more  or  less  perfectly  adamantine ;  colours,  red,  brown,  yellow,  gray,  green,  white ; 
which  with  the  exception  of  some  red  tints,  are  not  bright.  Hardness  7  *5.  Specific 
gravity  4*5.  Zircon  and  hyacinth  consist,  according  to  Klaproth,  of  almost  exactly  the 
same  constituents ;  namely,  zirconia  70 ;  silica  25 ;  oxide  of  iron  5.  In  the  white 
zirconia  there  is  less  iron  and  more  silica.  Before  the  blowpipe  the  hyacinth  loses  its 
colour,  but  does  not  melt.  The  brighter  zircons  are  often  worked  up  into  a  briOiant 
form,  for  ornamenting  watch  cases.  As  a  gem,  hyacinth  has  no  high  value.  It  has 
been  often  confounded  with  other  stones,  but  its  very  great  specific  gravity  makes  it  to 
be  readily  recognized. 

6.  Topaz,  The  fundamental  form  is  a  scalene  4-sided  pyramid ;  but  the  secondary 
forms  have  a  prismatic  character;  and  are  frequently  observed  in  oblique  4 .sided 
prisms,  acuminated  by  4  planes.  The  lateral  planes  of  the  prism  are  longitudinally 
striated.  Fracture  conchoidal,  uneven ;  lustre  vitreous ;  colours,  white,  yellow,  green, 
blue,  generally  of  pale  shades.  Hardness  8;  specific  gravity  3*5.  Prismatic  topaz 
consists,  according  to  Berzelius,  of  alumina  57*45 ;  silica  34*24 ;  fluoric  acid  7*75.  In 
a  strong  heat  the  faces  of  crystallization,  but  not  those  of  cleavage,  are  covered  with 
small  blisters,  which  however  immediately  crack.  With  borax,  it  melts  slowly  into  a 
transparent  glass.  Its  powder  colours  the  tincture  of  violets  ^reen.  Those  crystals 
which  possess  different  faces  of  crystallization  on  opposite  ends,  acquire  the  opposite 
electricities  on  being  heated.      By  friction,  it  acquires  positive  electricity. 

Most  perfect  crystals  of  topaz  have  been  found  in  Siberia,  of  green,  blue,  and  white 
colours,  along  with  beryl,  in  the  Uralian  and  Altai  mountains,  as  also  in  Kamsehatka ; 
in  Brazil,  where  they  generally  occur  in  loose  crystals,  and  pebble  forms  of  bright  y€^ 
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low  eolouxs ;  And  in  Mucla  in  Ada  Minor,  in  pale  straw-yellow  regular  crystala.  They 
are  also  met  with  in  tbe  granitic  detritus  of  Cairngorm  in  Aberdeenshire.  The  blue 
Tarietica  are  absurdly  called  oriental  aquamarine  by  lapidaries.  If  exposed  to  heat,  the 
Saxon  topaz  loses  its  eolour  and  becomes  white ;  the  deep  yellow  Brazilian  Yarieties 
assume  a  pale  pink  hue ;  and  are  then  sometimes  mistaken  for  sptnelle,  to  which,  how- 
ever,  they  are  somewhat  inferior  in  hardness.  Topaz  is  also  distinguishable  by  its  double 
refractiTe  property.  TaTemier  mentions  a  topaz,  in  the  possession  of  the  Great  Mogul, 
which  weighed  157  carats,  and  coat  20,00021  sterling,  lliere  is  a  specimen  in  the  mu- 
seum of  natural  history  at  Paris  which  weighs  4  ounces  S  gros. 
Topazes  are  not  scarce  enough  to  be  much  Talued  by  the  lapidary. 

7.  Enurold  and  Beryl^  are  described  in  their  alphabetical  places.  Emerald  loses  its 
lustre  by  candle-light;  but  as  it  appears  to  most  advantage  when  in  the  company  of 
diamonds,  it  is  frequently  surrounded  with  brilliants,  and  occasionally  with  pearls.  Beryl 
U  the  aqua-nuuine  of  the  jewellers,  and  has  very  little  estimation  among  lapidaries. 

8.  GameL     See  this  stone  in  its  alphabetical  place. 

9.  OkryaoHie,  called  Peridot  by  Haiiy ;  probably  the  topaz  of  the  ancients,  as  our 
topaz  was  their  chrysolite.  It  is  the  softest  of  the  precious  stones,  being  scratched  by 
quartz  and  the  file.     It  refracts  double. 

10.  QtiartZf  including,  as  sub-species,  Amethyet,  Rock-^ryatal,  Roee-qwuiz^  Praee  or 
Chryaopnuet  and  several  varieties  of  caloedony,  as  Cafs  eye,  Plaem€if  Ckrytoprau,  Onyx, 
Sardomyx,  ^,  Lustre  vitreous,  inclining  sometimes  to  resinous ;  colours,  very  various ; 
fracture  eonchoidal ;  hardness,  7 ;  specific  gravity,  2'69, 

11.  Opal,  or  ondeavable  quartz.  Fracture,  eonchoidal ;  lustre,  vitreous  or  resinous; 
colours,  white,  yellow,  red,  brown,  green,  gray.  Lively  play  of  light;  hardness,  5*5  to 
6*5;  specific  gravity,  2-091.  It  occurs  in  small  kidney-shaped  and  stalactitic  shapes, 
and  Urge  tuberose  concretions.  The  phenomena  of  the  play  of  colours  in  precious 
opal  has  not  been  satisfactorily  explained.  It  seems  to  be  connected  with  tbe  regular 
stracture  of  the  mineral.  Hydrophane,  or  oculis  mundi,  is  a  variety  of  opal  without 
transparency,  but  acquiring  it  when  immersed  in  water,  or  in  any  transparent  fluid. 
PrecMMis  opal  was  found  by  Klaproth  to  consist  of  silica,  90;  water,  10;  which  is  a 
very  curious  combination.  Hungary  has  been  long  the  only  locality  of  precious  opal, 
where  it  oeenrs  near  Caschau,  along  with  common  and  semi-opal,  in  a  kind  of  porphyry. 
Fine  varieties  have,  however,  been  lately  discovered  in  the  Faroe  islands ;  and  most 
beautiful  ones,  sometimes  quite  transparent,  near  Gracias  a  Dios,  in  tbe  province  of 
Honduras,  America.  The  red  and  yellow  bright  coloured  varieties  of  fire-opal  are 
found  near  Zimapan,  in  Mexica  Precious  opal,  when  fiuhioned  for  a  gem,  is  generally 
cut  with  a  ocmvex  surfi^e ;  and  if  large,  pure,  and  exhibiting  a  bright  play  of  colours, 
is  of  considerable  value.  In  modem  times,  fine  opals  of  moderate  bulk  have  been 
frequently  sold  at  the  price  of  diamonds  of  equal  size ;  the  Turks  being  particularly 
fond  of  them.  The  estimation  in  which  opal  was  held  by  the  ancients  is  hardly  credible. 
They  called  it  Paideros,  or  Child  beautiful  as  love.  Nonius,  the  Roman  senator, 
preferred  banishment  to  parting  with  his  favourite  opal,  which  was  coveted  by  Mark 
Antony.  Opal  which  appears  quite  red  when  held  against  the  light,  is  called  giraaol 
by  tbe  French ;  a  name  idso  given  to  the  sapphire  or  corundum  asterias  or  star^stone. 

12.  TmrqmmB,  or  Calaite.  Mineral  turquois,  occurs  massive  ;  fine-gruned  im- 
palpaUe ;  fracture  eonchoidal ;  colour,  between  a  blue  and  a  green,  soft,  and  rather 
bri^t;  opaque;  hardness,  6;  spec.  grav.  2*83  to  3*0.  Its  constituents  are,  alumina, 
73  ;  oxide  of  copper,  4*5 ;  oxide  of  iron,  4 ;  water,  18 ;  according  to  Dr.  John.  But 
by  Berzeliua,  it  consists  of  phosphate  of  alumina  and  lime,  silica,  oxides  of  copper  and 
iron,  with  a  little  water.  It  has  been  found  only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nichabour 
in  the  Khorassan,  in  Persia ;  and  is  very  highly  prized  as  an  ornamental  stone  in  that 
country.  There  is  a  totally  diflferent  kind  of  turquois,  called  hone  turqwna,  which  seems 
to  be  phosphate  of  lime  coloured  with  oxide  of  copper.  When  the  oriental  stone  is  cut 
and  polished,  it  forms  a  pleasing  gem  of  inferior  value.  Malachite,  or  mountain  green, 
a  compact  carbonate  of  copper,  has  been  substituted  sometimes  for  turquois,  but  their 
diades  are  diflferent.     Malachite  yields  a  green  streak,  and  turquois  a  white  one. 

13.  Ldipit  lazuli,  is  of  little  value,  on  account  of  its  sofhiess. 

LAZULITE  (£ng.  and  Fr. ;  LaxuUik^  Germ.);  is  a  blue  vitreous  mineral,  crystal. 
liziDg  in  rhomboidal  dodecahedrons ;  spec.  grav.  2-76  to  2*94  ;  scratehes  glass ;  aflTorda 
a  little  water  by  calcination  ;  fusible  into  a  white  glass ;  dissolves  in  acids  with  loss 
of  colour ;  solution  leaves  an  alkaline  residuum,  af^r  being  treated  with  carbonate  of 
smnonia,  filtered,  evaporated,  and  calcined.  It  consists  of  silica,  35  *8  ;  alumina,  34*8 ; 
soda,  23-2;  sulphur,  3*1  ;  carbonate  of  lime,  3-1.  This  beautiful  stone  aflTords  the 
Dstive  tJtnumarine  pigment,  which  was  very  costly  till  a  mode  of  making  it  artificially 
WIS  lately  discovered.     See  ULTRAHAaiMz. 

LEAD.  {Homh,  Fr. ;  Blei,  Germ.)  This  is  one  of  the  metals  most  anciently  known 
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being  mentioned  in  the  books  of  Moses.  It  has  a  gray  blue  colour,  with  a  bright 
metallic  lustre  when  newly  cut,  but  it  becomes  soon  tarnished  and  earthy  looking  in  the 
air.  Its  texture  is  close,  without  perceptible  cleavage  or  appearance  of  structure ;  the 
specific  gravity  of  common  lead  is  1 1  *352 ;  but  of  the  pure  metal,  from  1 1  *38  to 
11*44.  It  is  very  malleable  and  ductile,  but  soft  and  destitute  of  elasticity;  fusible 
at  612^  Fahr.,  by  Crighton,  at  6S49  by  Kupfer,  and  crystallixable  on  cooling,  into 
octahedrons  implanted  into  each  other  so  as  to  form  an  assemblage  of  four-sided 
pyramids. 

There  are  four  oxides  of  lead«  1 .  The  suboxide  of  a  grayish  blue  colour,  which 
forms  a  kind  of  crust  upon  a  plate  of  lead  long  exposed  to  the  air.  It  is  procured  in  a 
perfect  state  by  calcining  oxalate  of  lead  in  a  retort ;  the  dark  gray  powder  which  re- 
mains is  the  pure  suboxide.  2.  The  protoxide  is  obtained  by  exposing  melted  lead  to  the 
atmosphere,  or,  more  readily,  by  expelling  the  acid  from  the  nitrate  of  lead  by  heat  in  a 
platinum  crucible.  It  is  yellow,  and  was  at  one  time  prepared  as  a  pigment  by  cal- 
cining lead  i  but  is  now  superseded  by  the  ohromate  of  this  metal.  Litharge  is  mcrelj 
this  oxide  in  the  form  of  small  spangles,  from  having  undergone  fusion ;  it  is  more  or 
less  contaminated  with  iron,  copper,  and  sometimes  a  little  silver.  It  contains  likewise 
some  carbonic  acid.  The  above  oxide  consists  of  104  of  metal,  and  8  of  oxygen,  its 
prime  equivalent  being  112,  upon  the  hydrogen  scale ;  and  it  is  the  base  of  all  the  salts 
of  lead.  S.  The  plumbeous  suroxide  of  Berselius,  the  sesquioxide  of  some  British 
chemists,  is  the  well-known  pigment  called  bko  lead  or  minium.  It  consists  of  100 
parts  of  metal  and  10  of  oxygen.  4.  The  plumbic  suroxide  of  Berselius,  or  the 
peroxide  of  the  British  chemists,  is  obtained  by  putting  red  lead  in  chlorine  water,  or 
m  dilute  nitric  acid.  It  is  of  a  dark  brown,  almost  black  colour,  which  gives  out 
oxygen  when  heated,  and  becomes  yellow  oxide.  It  kindles  sulphur  when  triturated 
with  it.  This  oxide  is  used  by  the  analytical  chemist  to  separate,  by  condensation, 
the  sulphurous  acid  existing  in  a  gaseous  mixture. 

Among  the  ores  of  lead  some  have  a  metallic  aspect ;  are  black  in  substance,  as 
well  as  when  pulverised ;  others  have  a  stony  appearance,  and  are  variously  coloured, 
with  usually  a  vitreous  or  greasy  lustre.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  latter  ores  is 
always  less  than  5.  The  whole  of  them,  excepting  the  chloride,  beeome  more  or  less 
speedily  black,  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  with  hydrosulphurets ;  and  are  easily 
reduced  to  the  metallic  state  upon  charcoal,  with  a  flux  of  carbonate  of  soda,  afier  they 
have  been  properly  roasted.  They  diffuse  a  whitish  or  yellowish  powder  over  the 
charcoal,  which,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  flame  of  the  blowpipe  is  directed 
upon  it,  becomes  yellow  or  red ;  thus  indicating  the  two  characteristic  colours  of  the 
oxides  of  lead. 

We  shall  not  enter  here  into  the  controversy  concerning  the  existence  of  native  lead, 
which  has  been  handled  at  length  by  M.  Brongniart  in  the  Dietionmain  du  Seuneea 
NcUurelleif  article  Piomh,  Minertlogie, 

The  lead  ores  most  interesting  to  the  arts  are :  — 

1.  Galena,  sulphuret  of  lead.  This  ore  has  the  metallic  lustre  of  lead  with  a  crystal- 
line structure  derivable  from  the  cube.  When  heated  cautiously  at  the  blowpipe  it  ia 
decomposed,  the  sulphur  flies  oflT,  and  the  lead  is  left  alone  in  fusion;  but  if  the  heat  be 
oontinued,  the  coloured  surface  of  the  charcoal  indicates  the  conversion  of  the  lead  into 
its  oxides.  Galena  is  a  compound  of  lead  and  sulphur,  in  equivalent  proportions,  and 
therefore  consists,  in  100  parts,  of  86|  of  metal,  and  13|  of  sulphur,  with  which  number 
the  analysis  of  the  galena  of  Clausthal  by  Westrumb  exactly  agrees.  Its  specific 
gravity,  when  pure,  is  7*56.  Its  colour  is  blackish  gray,  without  any  shade  of  red,  and 
its  powder  is  black ;  characters  which  distinguish  it  from  Umde  or  sulphuret  of  sine. 
Its  structure  in  mass  is  lamellar,  passing  sometimes  into  the  fibrous  or  granular,  and 
even  compact.  It  is  brittle.  The  gpecular  galena,  so  called  from  its  brightly  polished 
aspect,  is  remarkable  for  forming  the  iliekemaides  of  Derbyshire  —  thin  seams,  which 
eiplode  with  a  loud  noise  when  accidentally  scratched  in  the  mine. 

The  argentiferous  galena  has  in  general  all  the  external  characters  of  pure  galena. 
The  proportions  of  alver  vary  from  one-fifth  part  of  the  whole,  as  at  Tamowits,  in 
Silesia,  to  three  parts  in  ten  thousand,  as  in  the  ore  called  by  the  German  miners 
Weisgiiltigers ;  but  it  must  be  observed,  that  whenever  this  lead  ore  contains  above 
5  per  cent,  of  silver,  several  other  metals  are  assoicated  with  it.  The  mean  proportion 
of  silver  in  galena,  or  that  which  makes  it  be  considered  practically  as  an  argentiferous 
ore,  because  the  silver  may  be  profitably  extracted,  is  about  two  parts  in  Uie  thousand. 
See  SiLvxa.  The  above  rich  silver  ores  were  first  observed  in  the  Freyberg  mines 
called  Himmelsfurst  and  Beschertgluck,  combined  with  sulphuret  of  antimony ;  but 
they  have  been  noticed  since  ih  the  Harts,  in  Mexico,  and  several  other  places. 

The  antimonial  galena  {Boumonite)  exhales  at  the  blowpipe  the  odour  peculiar  to 
antimony,  and  coats  the  cbsreoal  with  a  powder  partly  white  and  partly  red.  It  usually 
contains  some  arsenic. 
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S.  The  Selemiurti  of  had,  resembles  g»lena,  but  its  tint  is  bluer.  Its  chemical  cha- 
racters are  the  only  ones  which  can  be  depended  on  for  distinguishing  it.  At  the 
blowpipe,  it  exhales  a  Tery  perceptible  smell  of  patrid  radishes.  Nitric  acid  liberates 
the  selenium.  When  heated  in  a  tube,  oxide  of  selenium  of  a  carmine  red  rises  along 
with  selenic  add*  white  and  deliquescent.  The  specific  gravity  of  this  ore  yaries  from 
6*8  to  7-69. 

3.  NoHm  MiataMt  or  red  lead,  has  an  earthy  aspect,  of  a  lively  and  nearly  pure  red 
colour,  but  sometimes  inclining  to  orange.  It  occurs  pulverulent,  and  also  compact, 
with  a  fracture  somewhat  lamellar.  When  heated  at  the  blowpipe  upon  charcoal,  it 
is  readily  reduoed  to  metallic  lead.  Its  specific  gravity  varies  from  4*6  to  8*9.  This* 
ore  IS  rare. 

4.  Moenb'ffomme,  This  lead  ore,  as  singular  in  appearance  as  in  composition,  is  of 
a  dirty  brownish  or  orange-yellow,  and  occurs  under  the  form  of  globular,  or  gum-like 
cooeretiona.  It  has  also  the  lustre  and  traiislucency  of  gum;  with  somewhat  of  a 
pearly  aspect  at  times.  It  is  harder  than  fluor  spar.  It  consists  of  oxide  of  lead,  40; 
alumina,  37 ;  water,  18*8 ;  foreign  matters  and  loss,  4*06 ;  in  100.  Hitherto  it  has 
been  fimnd  only  at  Huelgoet,  near  Poullaouen,  in  Brittany,  covering  with  its  tears  or 
small  concretions  the  ores  of  white  lead  and  galena  which  compose  the  veins  of  that 
lead  mine. 

5.  MThiie  had,  cof^tmate  of  had.  This  ore,  in  its  purest  state,  is  colourless  and  trans- 
parent like  glass,  vrith  an  adamantine  lustre.  It  may  be  recognised  by  the  following 
characters :  — 

Its  speeifie  gravity  is  from  6  to  6*7 ;  it  dissolves  with  more  or  less  ease,  and  with 
eflenreaeence,  in  nitric  acid  ;  becomes  immediately  black  by  the  action  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  melts  on  chnrcoal  before  the  blowpipe  into  a  button  of  lead.  According 
to  Klaprothf  the  carbonate  of  Leadhills  contains  82  parts  of  oxide  of  lead,  and  16 
of  carbonic  acid,  in  98  parts.  This  mineral  is  tender,  scarcely  scratches  calc-spar, 
and  breaks  easily  with  a  waved  conchoidal  fracture.  It  possesses  the  double  refracting 
property  in  a  very  high  degree ;  the  double  image  being  very  visible  on  looking 
through  the  flat  fiices  ^  the  prismatic  crystals.  Its  crystalline  forms  are  very  numerous, 
and  are  refisrriUe  to  the  octahedron,  and  the  pyramidal  prism. 

6.  VHname  lead,  or  nJphaie  of  lead.  This  mineral  closely  resembles  carbonate  of 
lead ;  so  that  the  external  characters  are  inadequate  to  distinguish  the  two.  But  the 
Ibllowing  are  sufficient.  When  pure,  it  has  the  same  transparency  and  lustre.  It  does 
not  effervesce  with  nitric  acid ;  it  is  but  feebly  blackened  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen ; 
it  first  decrepitates  and  then  melts  before  the  blowpipe  into  a  transparent  glass,  which 
becomes  milky  as  it  coob.  By  the  combined  action  of  heat  and  charcoal,  it  passes  first  into 
a  red  pulverulent  oxide,  and  then  into  metallic  lead.  It  consists,  according  to  Klaproth, 
of  71  oxide  of  lead,  S5  sulphuric  acid,  2  water,  and  1  iron.  That  specimen  was  from 
Anglesea ;  the  MTanlockhead  mineral  is  free  from  iron.  The  prevailing  form  of  crystal- 
lisation is  the  rectangular  octahedron,  whose  angles  and  edges  are  variously  modified. 
The  sulpbato-carbonate,  and  sulphato  tri-carbonate  of  lead,  now  called  Lecldhillite,  are 
rare  minerals  which  briong  to  this  head. 

7.  Fko^thaie  of  lead, — ^This,  like  all  the  combinations  of  lead  with  an  acid,  exhibits  no 
metallic  lustre,  but  a  variety  of  colours.  Before  the  blowpipe,  upon  charcoal,  it  melts 
into  a  globule  externally  crystalline,  which  by  a  continuance  of  the  heat,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  iron  and  boraeic  acid,  affords  metallic  lead.  Its  constituents  are  80  oxide  of  lead, 
18  phosphoric  acid,  and  1*6  muriatic  acid,  according  to  Klaproth *s  analysis  of  the  mine- 
ral from  Wanlockhead.  The  constant  presence  of  muriatic  acid  in  the  various  specimens 
examined  is  a  very  remarkable  circumstance.  The  crystalline  forms  are  derived  from  an 
obtuse  rhomboid.  Phosphate  of  lead  is  a  little  harder  than  white  lead ;  it  is  easily 
scratched,  and  its  powder  is  always  gray.  Its  specific  gravity  is  6*9.  It  has  a  vitreous 
}uttae,  sumewhat  adamantine.  Its  lamellar  texture  is  not  very  distinct ;  its  fracture  is 
wavy,  and  it  is  easily  frangible.  The  phosphoric  and  arsenic  acids  being,  according  to 
Bf.  Bfitseberlich,  isomorphous  bodies,  may  replace  each  other  in  chemical  combinations 
in  every  proportion,  so  that  the  phosphate  of  lead  may  include  any  proportion,  from  the 
onallest  fraction  of  arsenic  acid,  to  the  smallest  firaction  of  phosphoric  acid,  thus  gradu- 
ating indefinitely  into  arseniate  of  lead.  The  yellowish  variety  indicates,  for  the  most 
part,  the  presence  of  arsenic  acid. 

8.  MmriaU  of  lead,  fforn4ead,  or  myrio-carbojuUe,  —  This  ore  has  a  pale  yellow  colour, 
is  reducible  to  metallic  lead  by  the  agency  of  soda,  and  is  not  altered  by  the  hydrosul- 
piwrcts.  At  the  blowpipe  it  melts  first  into  a  pale  yellow  transparent  globule,  with  salt 
of  phosphorus  and  oxide  of  copper ;  and  it  manifests  the  presence  of  muriatic  acid  by  a 
bluish  flame.  -  It  is  frasUe,  tender,  softer  than  carbonate  of  lead,  and  is  sometimes  almost 
eolourleas,  with  an  adamantine  lustre.  Spec.  grav.  606.  Its  constituents,  according  to 
Bcrsdius,  are,  lead,  25*84;  oxide  of  lead,  57*07;  carbonate  of  lead,  6*25;  chlorine, 
8*84;  silica,  1*46;  water,  0*54;  in  100  parts.     The  carbonate  is  an  accidental  ingre- 
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dient,  not  being  in  equivalent  proportion.  Klaproih  found  chlorine,  13 '67;  leads  39*98; 
oxide  of  lead,  22*57  ;  carbonate  of  lead,  23*78. 

9.  Ar9eniate  of  lead.  —  Its  colour  of  a  pretty  pure  yellow,  bordering  slightly  on  the 
greenish,  and  its  property  of  exhaling  by  the  joint  action  of  fire  and  charcoal  a  very 
distinct  arsenical  odour,  are  the  only  characters  nrhich  distinguish  this  ore  from  the  phos- 
phate of  lead.  The  form  of  the  arseniate  of  lead,  when  it  is  crystallized,  is  a  prism  with 
six  fiices,  of  the  same  dimensions  as  that  of  phosphate  of  lead.  AVhen  pure,  it  is  redu- 
cible upon  charcoal,  before  the  blowpipe,  into  metallic  lead,  with  the  copious  exhalation 
of  arsenical  fumes ;  but  only  in  part,  and  leaving  a  crystalline  globule,  when  it  contains 
any  phosphate  of  lead.  The  arseniate  of  lead  is  tender,  friable,  sometimes  even  pulve- 
rulent, and  of  specific  gravity  5*04.  That  of  Johann-Georgenstadt  consists,  according 
to  Rose,  of  oxide  of  lead  77*5;  arsenic  acid  12*5 ;  phosphoric  acid  7*5,  and  muriatic 
acid  1*5. 

10.  Jled  lead,  or  Chromate  of  lead. — This  mineral  is  too  rare  to  require  consideration 
in  the  present  work. 

IK  Plomb  vauqudinite.     Chromate  of  lead  and  copper. 

12.  Yellow  lead.     Mciybdate  of  lead. 

13.  Tunffitaie  of  lead. 

Having  thus  enumerated  the  several  species  of  lead  ore,  we  may  remark,  that  galena 
is  the  only  one  which  occurs  in  sufficiently  great  masses  to  become  the  object  of  mining 
and  metallurgy.  This  mineral  is  found  in  small  quantity  among  the  crystalline  primi- 
tive rocks,  as  granite.  It  is  however  among  the  oldest  talc-schists  and  clay  slates  that 
it  usually  occurs.  But  galena  is  much  more  abundant  among  the  transition  rocks, 
being  its  principal  locality,  where  it  exists  in  interrupted  beds,  nuisses,  and  more  rarely 
in  veins.  The  blackish  transition  limestone  is  of  all  rocks  that  which  contains  most 
galena ;  as  at  Pierreville  in  Normandy ;  at  Clausthal,  Zellerfeldt,  and  most  mines  of 
the  Harz ;  at  Fahlun,  in  Sweden ;  in  Derbyshire  and  Northumberland,  &c.  In  the 
transition  gray  wacke  of  the  south  of  Scotland,  the  galena  mines  of  Leadhills  occur.  The 
galena  of  the  primitive  formations  contains  more  silver  than  that  of  the  calcareous. 

The  principal  lead  mines  at  present  worked  in  the  world,  are  the  following:  I. 
Ponllaouen  and  Huelgoet  near  Carhaix  in  France,  department  of  Finisterre,  being  veins 
of  galena,  which  traverse  a  clay  slate  resting  upon  granite.  They  have  been  known  for 
upwards  of  three  centuries;  the  workings  penetrate  to  a  depth  of  upwards  of  SCO  yards, 
and  in  1816  furnished  500  tons  of  lead  per  annum,  out  of  which  1034  pounds  avoirdu- 
pois of  silver  were  extracted.  2.  At  Villeforte  and  Viallaz,  department  of  the  Lozere, 
are  galena  mines  said  to  produce  100  tons  of  lead  per  annum,  with  400  kilogrammes  of 
silver  (880  libs,  avoird.).  3.  At  Pezey  and  Macot,  to  the  east  of  Mouticrs  in  Savoy  a 
galena  mine  exists  in  talc-schist,  which  has  produced  annually  200  tons  of  lead,  and 
about  600  kilogrammes  of  silver  (1230  libs  avoird.).  4.  The  mine  of  Vedrin,  near 
Namur  in  the  Low  Countries,  is  opened  upon  a  vein  of  galena,  traversing  compact 
limestone  of  a  transition  district ;  it  has  furnished  200  tons  of  lead,  from  which  385 
pounds  avoird.  of  silver  were  extracted.  5.  In  Saxony  the  galena  mines  are  so  rich  in 
silver  as  to  make  the  lead  be  almost  overlooked.  They  are  enumerated  under  silver  ores. 
6.  The  lead  mines  of  the  Harz  have  been  likewise  considered  as  silver  ores.  7.  Those  of 
Bleyberg  in  the  Eifel  are  in  the  same  predicament.  8.  The  galena  mines  of  Bleyberg  and 
Viilach  in  Carinthia,  in  compact  limestone.  9.  In  Bohemia,  to  the  south-west  of  Prague. 
10.  The  mines  of  Joachimsthal,  and  Bleystadt,  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Erzgebirge, 
produce  argentiferous  galena.  1 1.  There  are  numerous  lead  mines  in  Spain,  the  most 
important  being  in  the  granite  hills  of  Linares,  upon  the  southern  slope  of  the  Sierra 
Morena,  and  in  the  district  of  the  small  town  of  Canjagar.  Sometimes  enormous 
masses  of  galena  are  extracted  from  the  mines  of  Linares.  There  are  also  mines  of 
galena  in  Catalonia,  Grenada,  Murcia,  and  Almeria,  the  ore  of  the  last  locality  being 
generally  poor  in  silver.  12.  The  lead  miiies  of  Sweden  are  very  argentiferous,  and 
worked  chiefly  with  a  view  to  the  silver.  13.  The  lead  mines  of  Daouria  are  numerous 
and  rich,  lying  in  a  transition  limestone,  which  rests  on  primitive  rocks ;  their  lead  is 
neglected  on  account  of  the  silver. 

14.  Of  all  the  countries  in  the  world.  Great  Britain  is  that  which  annually  produces 
the  greatest  quantity  of  lead.  According  to  M.  Villefosse,  in  his  Richetee  Minerale,  pub- 
lished in  1819,  we  had  furnished  every  year  12,500  tons  of  lead,  whilst  all  the  rest  of 
Europe  taken  together  did  not  produce  so  much  ;  but  from  more  recent  documents, 
that  estimate  seems  to  have  been  too  low.  Mr.  Taylor  (in  1822)  rated  the  total  pro- 
duct of  the  United  Kingdom  per  annum  at  31,900  tons,  a  quantity  fully  2}  times  greater 
than  the  estimate  of  Villefosse  (see  Conybeare  and  Phillips*  Geology,  p.  354).  Mr. 
Taylor  distributed  this  product  among  the  different  districts  as  follows :  •— 
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Wales,  (Flintshire  and  Denbighshire)    -  .  .  • 

Sootlaod,  (in  transition  graywacke)        .... 

I>urbam,  Cumberland,  and  Yorkshire,  (in  carboniferous  lime)    - 
Derbyshire,  (probably  in  carboniferous  lime)     ... 
Shropshire  ....... 

Devon  and  Cornwall,  (transition  and  primitiTe  rocks)    . 


Tbnt. 

7„';oo 

2,800 

19,000 

1,000 

800 

800 


Total  .......         31,900 

We  thus  see  that  Cumberland,  and  the  ati^acent  parts  of  the  counties  of  Durham  and 
York,  furnish  of  themselves  nearly  three-fifths  of  the  total  product.  Derbyshire  was 
formerly  much  more  productive.  In  Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  the  lead  ore  is  found 
in  veins  in  AtUew,  a  day-slate  passing  into  gray  wacke.  In  North  Wales  and  the  adjacent - 
counties,  as  well  as  in  Cumberland  and  Derbyshire,  the  lead  occurs  in  the  carboni- 
ferous limestone. 

In  1835,  the  total  produced  was  estimated,  by  Mr.  Taylor  at  46,112  tons;  of  which 
19,626  were  furnished  by  Northumberland,  Durham,  and  Cumberland  ;  the  mines  of 
&Ir.  Beaumont  alone,  yielding  10,000.     In  1847,  the  total  produce  was  as  follows ; 


L«sdOre. 

LsmL 

England       ... 

Wales 

Ireland          ... 

Scotland        ... 

Isle  of  Man  ... 

Total 

Torn. 
59,6141           . 

18,147| 
2,251 
1.159 
2,575 

Tom. 
39,5074 
12,294 

1,380 
822{ 

1,699 

83,747 

55,703 

The  English  lead-miners  distinguish  three  different  kinds  of  deposits  of  lead  ore ; 
raJfce-retas,  gnpe-veiiu,  and  jftat-veim.  The  English  word  vein  corresponds  to  the  French 
termjSkm;  but  miners  make  use  of  it  indifferently  in  England  and  France,  to  indicate 
all  the  deposits  of  this  ore,  adding  an  epithet  to  distinguish  the  different  forms ;  thus, 
raAt'veims  are  true  veins  in  the  geological  acceptation  of  the  word  vein ;  pipe'vehu  are 
masses  usually  very  narrow,  and  of  oblong  shape,  most  fluently  parallel  to  the  plane 
of  the  rocky  strata ;  and  flat-veint  are  small  beds  of  ores  interposed  in  the  middle  of 
these  strata. 

Rake-veinM  are  the  most  common  form  in  which  lead  ore  occurs  in  Cumberland. 
They  are  in  general  narrower  in  the  sandstone  which  covers  the  limestone,  than  in  the 
calcareous  beds.  A  thickness  of  less  than  a  foot  in  the  former  becomes  suddenly  S  or 
4  feet  in  the  latter ;  in  the  rich  vein  of  Hudgillbum,  the  thickness  is  17  feet  in  the 
Great  /taiesftme,  while  it  does  not  exceed  3  feet  in  the  overlying  WaieniU  or  sandstone. 
This  influence  eiercised  on  the  veins  by  the  nature  of  the  enclosing  rock,  is  instructive; 
it  determines  at  the  same  time  almost  uniformly  their  richness  in  lead  ore,  an  observation 
similar  to  what  has  been  made  in  other  countries,  especially  in  the  veins  of  Kongsburg 
in  Norway.  The  Cumberland  veins  are  constantly  richer,  the  more  powerful  they  are,  in 
the  portions  which  traverse  the  calcareous  rocks,  than  in  the  beds  of  sandstone,  and  more 
particularly  the  schistose  rocks.  It  is  rare  in  the  rock  called  piaU  (a  solid  slaty  clay) 
for  the  vein  to  include  any  ore ;  it  is  commonly  filled  with  a  species  of  potter's  earth. 
The  upper  calcareous  beds  are  alsp  in  general  more  productive  than  the  lower  ones.  In 
most  of  these  mines,  the  veins  were  not  worked  till  lately  below  the  fifth  calcareous  bed 
(the  four-fathom  limestone),  which  is  307  yards  beneath  the  millstone-grit ;  and  as  the 
first  limestone  stratum  is  108  yards  beneath  it,  it  follows  that  the  thickness  of  the  part 
of  the  ground  where  the  veins  are  rich  in  lead  does  not  in  general  exceed  200  yards.  It 
sppears  however  that  veins  have  been  mined  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alston  Moor, 
downwards  to  the  eleventh  calcareous  stratum,  or  Tyne  bottom  limestone,  which  is  41 8 
yards  under  the  mUlstone-grit  of  the  coal  formation,  immediately  above  the  whin^aill ; 
and  that  they  have  been  followed  above  the  first  limestone  stratum,  as  high  as  the  grind- 
stone sill,  which  is  only  83  yards  below  the  same  stratum  of  millstone-grit ;  so  that  in 
the  total  thickness  of  the  plumbiferous  formation  there  is  more  than  336  yards.  It  has 
been  asserted  that  lead  veins  have  been  traced  even  further  down,  into  the  Mtmerby 
scar  limestone ;  but  they  have  not  been  mined. 

The  greatest  enrichment  of  a  vein  takes  place  commonly  in  the  points  where  its  two 
sides,  being  not  far  asunder,  belong  to  the  same  rook  ;  and  its  impoverishment  occurs 
when  one  side  is  odcareous  and  the  other  a  schistose  clay.     The  minerals  which  most 
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frequently  ■ccompany  the  galena,  are  carbonate  of  lime,  fiuate  of  lime,  lulphate  of 
baryta,  quartz,  and  pyritea. 

The  pipe-veins  {amaa  in  French),  are  seldom  of  great  length ;  but  some  have  a 
considenble  width  ;  their  eomposition  being  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  roAe-eenis. 
They  meet  commonly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  two  systems,  sometimes  being  in 
evident  communication  together ;  they  are  occasionally  barren ;  but  when  a  wide  pipe- 
vein  is  metalliferous,  it  is  said  to  be  ^ery  productive. 

TheJUti  vein$,  or  wtrata  veitu,  seem  to  be  nothing  else  than  expansiona  of  the  matter 
of  the  vein  between  the  planes  of  the  strata ;  and  contain  the  same  ores  as  the  veins  in 
their  vicinity.  When  they  are  metalliferous,  thev  are  worked  along  with  the  adljaoent 
rake  Tein  ;  and  are  productive  to  only  a  certain  distance  ht>m  that  vein,  unless  they  get 
enriched  by  crossing  a  rake  vein.  Some  examples  have  been  adduced  of  advantageous 
workings  in  Jlai  veins  in  the  preat  Ihrnegtome  of  Cumberland,  particularly  in  the  mines  of 
Coalcleugh  and  Nenthead.  The  rak§  esitis,  however,  furnish  the  greater  part  of  the 
lead  which  Cumberland  and  the  adjacent  counties  send  every  year  into  the  market. 
Mr.  Forster  has  given  a  list  of  1 65  lead  mines^  which  have  been  formerly,  or  are  now 
worked  in  that  district  of  the  kingdom. 

The  metalliferous  limestone  occupies,  in  Derbyshire,  a  length  of  about  25  miles  from 
north-west  to  south-east,  under  a  very  variable  breadth,  which  towards  the  south 
amounts  to  25  miles.  Castleton  to  the  north,  Buxton  to  the  north-west,  and  Matlock 
to  the  south-east,  lie  nearly  upon  its  limits.  It  is  surrounded  on  almost  all  sides  by  the 
millstone  grit  which  covers  it,  and  which  is,  in  its  turn,  covered  by  the  coal  strata. 
The  nature  of  the  rocks  beneath  the  limestone  is  not  known.  In  CumberUnd  the 
metalliferous  limestone  includes  a  bed  of  trap,  designated  under  the  name  of  wAtast//. 
In  Derbyshire  the  trap  is  much  more  abundant,  and  it  ia  thrice  interposed  between  the 
limestone.  These  two  rocks  constitute  of  thenukelves  the  whole  mineral  mass,  through  a 
thickness  of  about  550  yards,  measuring  from  the  millstone  grit ;  only  in  the  upper 
portion,  that  is  near  the  millstone  grit,  there  is  a  pretty  considerable  thickness  of  argillo- 
calcareous  schists. 

Four  great  bodies  or  beds  of  limestone  are  distinguishable,  which  alternate  with  three 
masses  of  trap,  called  toadstone.  The  lead  veins  exist  in  the  calcareous  strata,  but 
disappear  at  the  limits  of  the  toadstone.  It  has  now  been  ascertained,  however,  that 
they  recur  in  the  limestone  underneath. 

LEAD  IK  TRB  ExHiBiTiov.  —  Sopwith,  Thomas,  F.  R.Sl,  ftc^  Allenheads,  North- 
umberland, inventor  and  producer. 

Specimens  of  lead  ores  and  associated  minerals,  with  examples  of  the  various  stsffea 
of  progress  from  their  being  excavated  in  the  mine  and  carried  through  the  several  de- 
partments of  washing  and  smelting,  until  furnished  and  ready  for  the  market  in  the  form 
of  a  cake  of  silver  and  a  pig  or  piece  of  lead  known  as  W.  B.  lead. 

The  specimens  of  minertds  usually  associated  with  lead  ores  are  collected  firom  various 
mines,  and  are  fitted  together  in  a  separate  case,  under  the  direction  of  the  exhibitor,  by 
Messrs.  Cm  and  Wallace  of  Nenthead,  and  others. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  strata  in  which  these  ores  and  minerals  are  found  is 
exhibited  by  a  section  of  part  of  the  lead  mining  district  belonging  to  Wentworth 
Blackett  Beaumont,  Esq.,  at  Allenheads,  in  the  county  of  Northumberland,  and  from 
whose  mines  the  specimens  of  lead  ores  and  examples  of  process  during  conversion  into 
lead  and  silver  are  taken ;  and  a  further  illustration  of  the  geological  structure  of  this 
part  of  England  is  given  by  an  iaometrical  plan  and  section  by  the  exhibitor,  showing  a 
considerable  tract  of  mining  ground  in  the  manor  of  Alston  Moor,  in  the  county  of 
Cumberland. 

The  principal  phenomena  of  mineral  veins  and  diq>lacement  of  the  strata  in  which 
lead  ore  is  obtained  in  the  north  of  England  are  shown  by  dissected  models,  invented  by 
the  exhibitor,  and  examples  of  the  finished  products'are  contained  in  a  separate  case, 
from  Mr.  Beaumont's  smelt-mills,  under  the  direction  of  his  agent,  Mr.  Thomas  Steel. 

This  collection,  the  general  nature  of  which  is  here  briefly  indicated,  is  intended  to 
illustrate  the  geological  position  and  usual  products  of  the  north  of  England  lead  mines. 

The  following  is  the  order  of  the  five  several  portions,  and  which  are  more  particularly 
described  under  these  several  heads  in  the  sequeL 

1.  Sections  of  strata  at  Allenheads  and  Alston. 

S.  Models  to  illustrate  mineral  veins,  &c. 

S.  Minerals  associated  with  lead  ores. 

4.  Examples  of  the  various  stages  of  progress  from  the  mine  to  the  market. 

5.  Lead  and  silver  prepared  for  sale. 

1.  As  the  express  object  of  this  collection  is  to  afford  a  general  view  of  the  whole  of 
the  principal  features  relative  to  the  extensive  and  important  departmenu  of  British 
Industry  connected  with  lead  mining,  and  as  this  information  is  more  expressly  intended 
for  the  use  of  those  who  are  not  Iwally  conversant  with  the  physical  conditions  under 
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wbkh  Wad  arm  are  usually  obtained,  the  exhibitor  has  iu  the  first  instance  thought  it 
neeeesary  to  present  clear  and  distinct  views  of  the  geological  structure  of  the  districts 
in  which  the  chief  lead  mines  of  the  north  of  England  are  situated,  in  order  that,  with. 
out  going  into  purely  technical  details,  which  are  only  of  local  interest,  the  several  strata 
and  order  of  superposition  may  be  readily  undersux>d. 

As  an  approximate  comparative  view  of  the  produce,  it  may  be  considered  that  the  lead 
raised  in  Mr.  Beaumont's  mines  amounts  to  about  one-fourth  of  the  quantity  raised  in 
£ngland,  about  one-sixth  of  the  produce  of  Great  Britain,  and  about  one- tenth  of  that 
of  the  whole  of  Europe,  including  the  British  Islea.  They  have  been  extensively 
worked  firom  time  immemorial ;  part  of  them  are  situated  in  the  manors  belonging  to 
Mr.  Beaumont  in  the  dales  of  Eart  and  West  Allen,  in  the  south*west  psrt  of  Northum- 
berland, and  others  are  situated  in  the  wild  district  of  mcxirs  which  forms  the  western 
extremity  of  the  county  of  Durham. 

This  psrt  of  the  country  happens  to  be  at  once  the  centre  of  the  island  of  Great 
Britain,  and  by  far  the  most  elevated  part  of  it  which  is  thickly  populated ;  for, 
scattered  over  hills  and  dales,  which  present  an  aspect  of  verdant  cultivation  mixed  with 
heathy  moors,  are  to  be  found  some  thousands  of  inhabitanta,  nearly  the  whole  of  them 
«tber  employed  in  lead  mines  or  smeltiog-mills,  or  indirectly  deriving  a  livelihood  from 
some  connection  with  lead-mining  business.  Allenhcads  forms  a  central  position  in  the 
midst  of  these  mines ;  and  the  agcnfs  house,  shown  on  the  section,  is  exactly  1,400  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  the  highest  house  of  its  magnitude  in  Great  Britain ; 
nor  are  many  of  the  cottages  of  shepherds  and  other  moorland  habitationa  of  greater 
elevatioa. 

The  datum  or  base  line  of  the  Allenheads  section  is  700  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  drawing,  16^  feet  in  length,  is  on  a  true  scale  of  100  feet  to  an  inch  ;  by  a 
true  scale  being  meant,  that  the  lengths  and  heights  are  projected  to  the  scale  or  pro- 
porCion«  so  that  a  true  miniature  profile  of  the  country  is  given,  as  well  as  a  correct  re- 
duction of  the  relative  sise  of  the  various  rocks.  The  extent  of  country  thus  shown  u 
not  quite  4  miles,  being  S  miles  I,SSO  yards. 

The  spectator  is  supposed  to  be  looking  to  the  north,  and  the  section  commences  at  a 
point  about  half  a  mile  eastward  from  a  place  called  Kilhope  Head,  which  is  con* 
B^uoosly  marked  in  all  English  maps,  inasmuch  as  the  three  counties  of  Korthomher- 
land,  Durham,  snd  Cumberland  all  meet  in  one  spot  At  about  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  from  the  point  of  commencement,  the  section  represents  the  hill  called  Kilhope 
Law ;  it  is  on  the  boundary  line  of  the  counties  of  Northumberland  and  Durham,  and  is 
the  highest  point  of  land  in  the  last-named  county,  being  2,206  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  But  out  of  the  limits  of  this  section,  and  about  10  miles  south-west  from  Kil- 
hope Law,  the  same  strata  which  are  here  delineated  reach  an  altitude  of  2,901  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  this  is  the  highest  elevation  attained  by  the  rocks  which  form  the  car- 
boniferous or  mountain  limestone  of  tlie  north  of  England. 

Such  being  the  stratification  of  the  central  portion  of  the  narrow  part  of  the  island  of 
which  the  ecMl  fields  of  the  Tyne  and  Wear  form  the  extremity  on  the  east  bordering  of 
the  German  Ocsan,  for  some  distance  north  and  south  of  Newcastle,  while  a  similar 
coal  fidd  is  found  at  the  western  extremity  nesr  Whitehaven,  it  may  be  observed  with 
reference  to  these  eoal  fields,  that  they  lie  over  or  upon  the  mountain  limestone  forma- 
tion, llie  coal  beds  so  extensively  worked  in  the  Newcastle  and  Durham  coal  mines 
or  collieries  gradually  rise  to  the  west,  and  one  by  one  crop  out  or  hassett  secording  to 
the  undulations  of  the  country.  At  length,  at  about  20  miles  west  of  the  German  Sea, 
the  lowest  of  the  eoal  beds  crops  out,  and  from  beneath  it  gradually  appear  the  limestone 
strata,  which  continue  to  rise  nearly  coincident  with  the  general  rise  of  the  country  until 
they  reach  the  summit  of  Cross  Fell  (2,901  feet).  And  this  general  and  very  gradual 
inclination  ef  the  strata,  a  feature  of  the-  greatest  importanoe  in  practical  mining,  is 
dearly  and  accurately  delineated  in  this  section. 

In  a  thickness  of  about  8,000  feet  of  the  alternating  beds  of  sandstone,  clay,  and 
limestone  which  form  the  strata  of  the  mining  districts  of  Alladale,  Alston,  and  Wear- 
dale,  there  is  one  single  stratum  of  limestone^  called  the  *'  great  limestone,"  the  veins  in 
whidi  have  produced  nearly,  if  not  quite^  as  much  ore  as  all  the  other  strata  put  to- 
gether, lliis  stratum  is  delineated  on  the  section,  and  may  be  olMerved  lying  at  a  depth 
of  about  850  feet  below  the  summit  of  Kilhope  Law.  Somewliat  exceeding  2  miles 
eastward  of  this,  at  Allenhcads,  the  top  of  the  great  limestone  is  230  feet  from  the  top 
of  a  shaft  called  Gin-Hill  Shaft.  Its  thickness,  which  is  tolerably  uniform  over  several 
hundred  square  miles  of  country,  is  about  60  feet ;  and  it  is  from  this  sUratura  of  lime- 
stone that  nearly  all  the  specimens  in  this  collection  have  been  obtained. 

The  distocatione  of  strata  which  constitute  for  the  moat  part  important  mineral  veins 
are  exhibited  more  in  detail  in  the  series  of  geological  models  which  form  a  part  of  this 
collection ;    but  some  of  the  great  features  of  displacement  may  be  notioed  on  the 
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At  about  a  quarter  of  a  miic  to  the  vest  of»  or  left  hand  direction  from  Kilhope  Lav, 
the  great  limestonet  and  all  other  associated  beds,  are  thrown  down  a  depth  of  about 
150  feet  for  a  space  of  nearly  700  feet ;  and  again,  at  the  distance  of  nearly  a  mile  firom 
Allenheads,  a  vast  dislocation  takes  place,  by  which  the  great  limestone,  it  will  be  seen, 
is  brought  nearly  to  the  surface,  the  amount  of  displacement  being  about  400  feet.  It 
is  in  the  great  limestone  that  by  fiu*  the  most  extensive  portion  of  the  workings  of  Allen- 
heads  lead  mines  are  situated,  and  the  galleries  drawn  on  the  section  convey  a  general 
idea  of  the  position  of  the  mines.  In  a  great  thickness  of  strata  above  the  great  lime- 
stone, only  two  beds  of  that  rock  are  found.  One  of  these  is  called  *<  little  limestone.** 
It  is  from  10  to  12  feet  thick,  and  is  75  feet  above  the  top  of  the  great  limestone.  The 
other  is  still  more  inc<msiderable,  being  only  3  or  4  feet  thick,  and  is  440  feet  above 
the  great  limestone.  It  is  remarkable  with  what  exactness  this  thin  bed  is  found 
near  the  summit  of  hills,  the  intervening  spaces  having  apparently  been  removed  by  de- 
nudation, so  as  to  form  in  one  ease  a  gap  of  ^^  miles,  and  in  another  of  1|  miles,  in 
which  the  Tell  T(^  limestone  is  entirely  cut  off. 

But  beneath  the  great  limestone,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  lines  of  blue  eolour,  are 
several  beds  of  the  same  description  of  rock,  vix.»  at  distances  respectively  of  SO,  106, 
190,  S50^  and  287  feet,  and  the  thickness  2,  24,  10,  15,  and  35  feet.  These  are  known 
by  descriptive  local  names,  and  comprise  all  that  are  of  signi6cance  as  regards  lead 
mining  operations. 

The  Allenheads  mines  being  situated  for  the  most  part  at  depths  from  the  surface 
Tarying  firom  200  to  600  feet  are  drained,  partly  by  ordinary  water- wheels,  some  of 
which  are  shown  on  the  section,  and  partly  by  the  new  hydraulic  engines  invented  by 
Mr.  W.  G.  Armstrong,  and  four  of  which  are  now  in  use  for  draining  and  other  mining 
purposes  at  Allenheads  mines. 

ExoMfiea  of  ike  varitnu  StagtM  of  Progrensfrom  the  Mine  to  the  Mark^,  —  This  part  of 
the  collection  is  arranged  in  five  cases,  each  contuningsiz  boxes  of  one  square  foot  each, 
being  in  all  thirty  boxes. 

Fifteen  of  these  boxes,  in  a  line  furthest  from  the  front  edge  of  the  counter,  contain 
specimens  of  lead  mining  fi-om  the  excavation  of  the  ore  in  the  mine,  and  showing  the 
several  stages  of  progress  until  ready  to  send  to  the  smelt  mill ;  and  the  other  fifteen 
boxes,  in  a  line  nearest  to  the  firont  of  the  counter,  contain  specimens  of  the  ore  as  pre- 
pared fi>r  smelting,  and  its  various  stages  of  progress  until  manufactured  into  lead  and 
the  silver  separated ;  these  finished  proiducts  being  contained  in  division  No.  5.  of  thia 
collection. 

Case  Na  1.  —  I^icad  ore,  as  first  separated  from  the  vein  in  which  it  is  found,  and 
which  in  this  state  is  called  **  bouse  "  in  the  north  of  England  lead  mines,  and  the  places 
in  which  it  is  deposited  at  the  surfiice  are  called  bouse  teams.  The  deporiting  of  the 
ore  in  these  places  is  greatly  fiusilitated  at  Allenheads  by  the  use  of  tipping-frames  of  « 
new  construction,  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Armstrong,  of  the  Elswick  Engine  Worlu,  near  New- 
castle-on-Tyne.  This  example  is  from  a  *'  flat"  vein  in  Allenheads  mines  in  the  great 
limestone,  which  rock  forms  the  curiously  laminated  matrix  with  which  the  ore  is  inter- 
mixed. The  ore  and  rock  thus  intermixed  require  to  be  separated  as  is  exhibited  by  the 
folio  iring  examples.  By  a  flat  vein,  or  "flatts,"  is  meant  a  horisontal  extension  of 
mineral  substances  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  ordinary  vertical  or  steeply- 
inclined  veins,  which  extend  in  the  manner  of  fissures  through  the  various  beds  of  rock 
forming  the  district.  The  regular  lamination  of  the  ore  is  worthy  of  attention,  as  lead- 
ing to  speculations  on  the  origin  of  mineral  veins ;  a  subject  of  great  practical  import* 
ance.  The  example  here  shown  ia  taken  from  a  part  of  the  **  flatt  workings  **  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  20  feet  from  the  principal  or  nearly  vertical  part  of  the  vein. 

Case  No.  2. — Bouse,  or  lead  ore,  as  extracted  from  the  vein,  and  showing  an  example 
of  the  curiously  polished  surfiice,  which  is  a  frequent  characteristic  of  veins,  and  which 
would  appear  at  first  sight  to  have  lieen  very  carefiilly  polished  by  artificial  means, 
many  of  the  suHaces  being  sufiiciently  clear  to  reflect  the  images  of  objects  in  a  tolerably 
definite  form.  The  local  name  of  such  bright  and  polished  surfaces  is  **  aliekeneidee ;** 
and  the  suggestion  mentioned  in  the  nouce  of  the  last  specimen  as  to  the  value  of 
scientific  inquiry  applies  with  still  greater  force  to  the  class  of  phenomena  of  which  thia 
is  one  of  the  most  curious  indications. 

Case  No.  3.  contains  a  portion  of  the  ordinary  bouse  or  ore  as  newly  worked  from  the 
vein,  and  much  intermixed  with  the  materials  contained  in  Cases  1.  and  2.,  as  well  aa 
with  other  earthy  and  sparry  contents  of  veins.  The  produce  of  mineral  veins  varies 
from  pure  galena,  of  which  some  species  are  shown,  to  masses  of  rock  in  spar,  in  which 
the  ore  is  so  thinly  disseminated  aa  not  to  repay  the  trouble  of  extraction. 

Case  No.  4. — The  intermixed  rocks  and  ores  shown  in  preceding  cases  are  first  sub- 
jected to  **  picking  "  and  then  to  **  washing  "  on  a  grate.  The  first  of  these  operations 
separates  from  the  general  mass  all  such  pieces  of  ^ena  as  are  either  not  mixed  with 
other  substances,  or  which  can  be  readily  separated  with  a  hammer  on  what  are  called 
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»  knocking  stones ;  *  and  the  seeond  lias  the  effbet  of  clearing  away  all  earthy  matter. 
These  specimens,  picked  from  the  heap  and  washing-grate,  are  ready  for  smelting  after 
being  reduced  with  a  hammer  to  the  sise  of  the  ore  contained  in  Case  No.  9. 

Case  No.  5.  contains  ordinary  bouse  or  lead  ore  taken  from  the  trunkinp-hox  after 
pasnng  through  the  waMAimg-graU,  being,  in  fact,  a  process  of  wa»king  and  9izing  with  a 
^ew  to  the  further  operations  exhibited  in  the  following  cases. 

Case  No.  6.  contains  specimens  of  ordinary  bouse,  which,  from  the  nae  of  the  pieces 
and  intermixture  of  rock  and  ore,  require  to  be  passed  through  the  rollers  of  the  crush- 
ing-mill. 

Case  Na  7. — Specimens  of  the  aame  bouse  or  ore  after  having  passed  through  the 
rollers  of  the  orushing-mill. 

Case  No.  8. — So  far  the  processes  hare  consisted  simply  of  extraction  of  the  ore  from 
its  place  in  the  mine, — of  the  pure  samples  of  ore  being  picked  out  and  washed  and  sixed 
ready  for  being  smelted  at  once  without  further  operations, — of  the  remainder  of  poorer 
samples  being  washed  and  separated  by  an  iron  grate  or  siere  into  two  sizes,  the  larger 
having  to  be  ground  between  rollers  to  reduce  it  to  the  same  sise  as  the  smaller,  which 
had  passed  the  grate ;  and  when  reduced  to  this  stage,  the  whole  is  ready  for  an  opera- 
tion called  **  botching,**  which  eonsisu  in  placing  the  ore  in  a  tub  with  water.  The 
bottom  of  this  tub  is  a  sieve, — and  the  whole  is  subjected  to  a  rapid  vibratory  vertical 
movement  or  shaking,  by  which  a  separation  of  the  ore  takes  place.  The  water  so  far 
lessens  the  weight  as  greatly  to  fiwilitate  the  downward  movement  of  the  ore,  which  of 
course  is  much  heavier  than  the  spar  and  other  materials  connected  with  it.  The 
vibratory  movement  is  sometimes  given  by  manual  labour :  a  long  arm  moving  with  a 
spring  is  jerked  up  and  down  by  a  strong  lad  jumping  on  a  raised  stand  so  as  to  produce 
the  required  motion.  The  same  results  may  be  obtained  by  machinery  ;  and  a  model 
of  a  botching  apparatus  accompanies  these  specimens.  It  represents  the  mode  in  which 
the  botdiing  tubs  are  worked  in  some  of  Mr.  Beaumcmt's  mines  in  West  Allendale ;  and 
both  the  mode  of  applying  the  machinery,  and  the  manu&cture  of  the  model  represent- 
iug  it,  are  due  to  the  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Joseph  Hetherington,  one  of  the  engineers  or 
Wrights  employed  at  tJieae  mines. 

Tlic  ore  is  prepared  as  has  already  been  described ;  and  after  being  shaken  in  the 
**  botching  tub,**  the  upper  part  is  entirely  waste  or  refuse,  and  is  called  <*  cuttings,'*  of 
which  this  case  (l^a  8.)  contains  a  specimen. 

Case  No.  9.  contains  lead  ore  as  obtained  from  the  bottom  of  the  hotching-tub,  and  ii 
ready  for  being  smelted. 

Case  Na  10.  contains  what  is  called  "  undressed  smeddum,**  being  what  has  passed 
through  the  sieve  of  the  botching-tub  into  the  box  or  ease  of  water  in  which  the  hotch- 
ing-tub vibrates. 

Case  No.  11.  is  the  **  smeddum,'*  after  being  dressed  or  cleared  from  all  foreign  sub- 
stances in  what  is  locally  called  a  "  huddle,**  and  the  ore  in  being  so  washed  is  said  to 
be  "huddled." 

Case  No.  12.  In  all  operations  where  a  stream  of  running  water  is  employed  to 
wash  lead  ore,  it  is  obvious  that  many  of  tlie  smaller  particles  will  be  carried  away  with 
the  stream.  These  particles  are  allowed  to  settle  by  their  specific  gravity  in  what  are 
ciUcd  slime  pits,  being  merely  reservoirs  in  which  the  water  passes  over  a  long  spacb 
with  a  very  tranquil  movement.  In  the  Case  No.  12.  is  an  example  of  the  slime  or  de- 
posit in  these  slime  pits  undressed. 

Case  No.  IS.  contains  a  specimen  of  what  is  called  slime  ore,  having  been  extracted 
or  separated  from  the  slime  shown  in  Case  No.  12.  Tlie  separation  is  effected  by  manual 
labour  in  what  are  called  *'  nicking-trunks,*'  and  is  made  ready  for  a  final  washing  or 
separation  in  the  **  dolly-tub.'* 

Case  No.  14.  contains  slime  obtsined,  not  by  manual  labour,  but  by  means  of  a 
patented  invention  of  Mr.  Bruton*s,  by  which  the  slime,  being  first  freely  mixed  with 
water,  u  allowed  on  a  revolving  canvas  cloth,  inclined  at  a  moderate  angle,  and  upon 
which  also  drops  of  water  are  constantly  fidling  so  as  to  keep  the  surface  well  wetted. 
Heavier  particles,  being  thus  free  to  move,  are  carried  up  the  slightly  inclined  surface 
of  the  canvas,  and  pass  round  a  roller  to  a  cistern  below,  in  which  they  are  deposited 
while  the  lighter  particles  of  earthy  matter  and  spar  are  at  once  carried  down  the  canvas 
by  the  stream  of  water.  The  ore  thus  obtained  requires  finally  to  be  washed  in  the 
dolly  tub,  after  which  it  is  fit  for  being  smelted. 

Case  No.  15.  contains  slime  ore  as  taken  from  the  dolly  tub^  which  is  the  last  opera, 
tion  connected  with  the  washing  and  dressing  of  lc«d  ores  as  usually  practised  in  the  lead 
mines  belonging  to  Mr.  Beauntont,  and  in  the  lead  mines  generally  of  this  part  of  the 
kingdom. 

The  German  huddle  is  also  occasionally  used  in  dressing  slime  ores.  A  considerable 
improvement  was  made  in  this  apparatus  about  thirty  years  ago  by  Mr.  Robert  Stagg, 
of  Middleton-in-Teesdale. 
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Case  No.  16.  exhibits  a  speeimen  of  *<  selected  **  or  superior  lead  ore  in  tbe  form  in 
which  it  is  sent  to  and  deposited  at  tbe  smelt  mill  readj  to  be  smelted. 

Case  No.  17.  contains  an  example  of  the  ordinary  or  common  lead  ore  as  prepared  and 
ready  for  smelting. 

Cases  Nos.  18.  and  19.  contain  the  same  ores  (selected  and  common)  after  having  un- 
dergone tbe  operation  of  being  **  roasted,"  or  eipoeed  to  suitable  temperature  in  a  revere 
beratory  furnace^  tbe  object  being  to  free  it  from  the  sulphur  contained  in  the  galena, 
pure  specimens  of  which  consist  of  lead  86  "6  and  sulphur  13'S. 

By  this  process  the  ore  is  rendered  more  easily  reducible. 

Case  No.  SO.  Gray  slags  formed  in  the  process  of  ore  hearth  smelting,  and  from 
which  the  lead  is  afterward  obtained  at  the  slag  hearth. 

Case  No.  SI.  Black  slags  being  the  residuum  obtained  from  the  slag  hearth,  and 
which  assume  tbe  granulatwi  form  from  being  made  to  flow,  when  in  a  melted  state,  into 
water. 

Cases  Nos.  8S.  and  S9.  contain  examples  of  the  crystals  of  selected  and  common  lead 
as  formed  in  the  process  of  separating  or  desilvering  the  ore :  patented  by  Mr.  H.  L. 
Pattinson,  and  first  brought  into  operation  at  Mr.  Bieaumont's  smelt  mills. 

Cases  Nos.  S4,  S5t  and  26.  contain  specimens  of  the  fume  or  deposit  in  the  long  flues 
connected  with  the  smelt  mills ;  that  in  No.  S4«  being  the  ordinary  fume  collected  in  the 
flue :  No.  S5.  the  same,  after  being  roasted  for  tbe  ore  hearth,  and  No.  26.  the  same 
roasted  for  the  slag  hearth*  The  flues  or  chimneys  are  built  of  stones  8  feet  by  6  feet 
inside,  and  upwards  of  81  miles  long. 

Cases  Nos.  87,  28,  and  89.  Litharge  in  the  ordinary  round  states  and  two  Tarieties  of 
linseed  litharge  which  have  been  passed  through  a  sieve. 

Case  Na  SO,  Skimmings  from  the  surface  of  mdted  lead,  showing  iridescent  hues^ 
which  are  frequently  of  great  intensity  and  beauty. 

A  brief  statement  of  &e  quantity  oif  coals  consumed  per  month  in  a  few  of  the  prin- 
cipal mines  will  show  the  extent  to  which  steam  power  is  now  employed. 

Fowey  Consols,  1835              .....  101,246 

Godolpbin,  1839         ..*...  129,801 

Fowey  Consols,  1840              .....  203,699 

United  Mines,  1842  ......  84,862 

The  lead  mines  of  Cornwall  have  produced  of  the  argentiferous  sulphuret,  during  Ave 
years,  the  following  number  of  tons  of  ore  :  — 


CoUington           ... 

1845. 

I8M. 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

950 

1,1.18 

1,249 

957 

625 

Huel  Mary  Ann 

166 

192 

334 

873 

Comubisn           ... 

420 

£.  and  W.  Haven 

16 

Huel  Trelawney 

880 

589 

883 

413 

1,296 

Caroelford           ... 

180 

£.  Huel  Rose    ... 

7,883 

5,191 

6,424 

5,333 

4,758 

W.  Huel  Rose  - 

84 

30 

75 

Cargol    .             •            .             . 

55 

306 

954 

964 

505 

Oxnams               ... 

188 

47 

470 

269 

Huel  Rose 

57 

375 

378 

399 

107 

Huel  Penrose     ... 

116 

11 

Holmbush           •             .             . 

18 

60 

154 

102 

New  Quay          •             .            • 

73 

Porthleven         ... 

8 

82 

Pentire  -            -            .            . 

34 

Cubert  .... 

136 

354 

68 

Leman   .... 

30 

73 

Huel  Concord    •            •            • 

30 

SO 

Huel  Trehane    ... 

312 

459 

Herodscombe      ... 

37 

Herodsfbot          ... 

375 

721 

,1,050 

Great  Callestock  Moors  - 

109 

Callestock           ... 

116 

179 

Treyorden           ... 

28 

Huel  Penhale    ... 

50 

Huel  Golden      ... 

80 

Earthen  Consols 

45 
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Mines  w«re  woriced  at  an  early  period  in  the  Isle  of  Man ;  but  the  neighbourhood  of 
lAxey  firat  attracted  attention  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century.  In  181 1 
only  three  hands  were  employed ;  in  1848  there  were  at  least  800  in  the  mine.  The 
mine  is  situated  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  sea,  up  the  Lazey  Valley,  where  an 
adit  IB  driven  400  fothoms  into  the  heart  of  the  mountain.  From  this  adit  the  shaft 
has  been  aunk  about  190  tktboma.  The  returns  of  lead  ore  lor  the  last  five  yean  has 
been  aa  follows :  — 


Yttsrt. 

LsMlOre. 

Lead. 

Tons. 

Ton*. 

1845         ... 

327 

155 

1846        ... 

320 

104 

1847         -         -         - 

375 

247 

1848         ... 

695 

461 

1849         ... 

815 

546 

In  addition  to  this,  about  200  tons  of  the  sulphuret  of  sine  are  annually  raised. 

The  Cardiganshire  mines  were  worked  at  a  very  early  period,  probably  by  the 
Romans.  Henry  VII.  encouraged  mining  by  sereral  grants,  involving  privileges  to 
thoae  who  would  work  these  mines.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elisabeth  there  was  a  grant 
made  of  all  these  mines  to  lliomas  Thurland  and  Daniel  Houghsetter,  Germans,  who 
worked  them  for  some  time.  They  eventually  passed  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Hugh 
Middletoo,  who  realised  a  large  profit  by  working  them. 

The  present  value  of  the  Cardiganshire  mines  will  be  seen  by  the  following  list  of  their 
produce :  — 


liibumc  Mines 

Cwm-y>stwyth 

£igair-bir 

Cwm-sebon    . 

LIuAir  Clydogan 

Goginan 

Gogerddan  Mines 

Nsnty-y<«rciau 

Pen-y-bout-pren 

Cefii-cwm-brusno 

Bwlch  Consols 

Nantcos 

Aberystwyth  (small  mines) 

Llanymaror    « 


Uanbadam 
Bran-berllan  - 
Brjrnarian 
Cwm>ernn      • 
Dsren 

Eistcddfodd    - 
Uwyn  Malys 
Bvlch*cwm.erfin 


Lesd  Ore 

Return!. 


Tons.     CwtB. 
2,733       0 
583       0 


S5 

206 

1,160 

131 

12 

10 

635 

177 

31 


O 
0 
0 
0 

0 
O 
O 
0 
0 


40 

116 

29 


O 
0 
O 


40  15 
32  0 
18       0 


Lend 
Retumt. 


Tom.  Cwtf. 

1,804  0 

333  0 

33  O 

134  0 

766  0 

87  0 

7  O 

7  0 

425  0 

106  0 

20  0 


28 
78 
20 
14 
21 
12 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
O 


Treatmmi  nfiht  Ortt  of  Lead, 

The  mechanical  operations  performed  upon  the  lead  ores  in  Great  Britain,  to  bring 
thnn  to  the  degree  of  purity  necessary  for  theix  meiallurgic  treatment,  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes,  whose  objects  are,  — 

I.  Tht  tortimg  and  ehamaing  of  the  oru  ; 

S.   Tkegrindimp; 

S.   The  watking,  properljf  so  eaUed, 

Tbe  apparatus  subservient  to  the  first  objecta  are  neves,  running  buddies,  and  gratings. 
The  la^  sieves  employed  in  Derbyshire  for  sorting  the  ore  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine 
into  coarse  and  fine  pieces,  is  a  wire  gause  of  iron  ;  its  meshes  are  square,  and  an  inch 
long  in  each  side.  There  is  a  lighter  sieve  of  wire  gauze,  similar  to  the  preceding,  for 
wsifaiog  the  mud  ftom  the  ore»  by  agitating  the  fragments  in  a  tub  filled  with  water. 
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But  in  Derbjsbire,  instead  of  using  this  sieve,  the  pieces  of  ore  Are  sometimes  merely 
stirred  about  with  a  shoTel,  in  a  trough  filled  with  water.  This  Is  called  a  wtanding 
huddle  i  a  most  defective  plan. 

The  running  huddle  serves  at  once  to  sort  and  cleanse  the  ore.  It  consists  of  a  plane 
surfiice  made  of  slabs  or  planks,  very  slightly  inclined  forwards,  and  provided  behind 
and  on  the  sides  with  upright  ledges,  the  l>ack  one  having  a  notch  to  admit  a  stream  of 
water.  The  ore  u  merely  stirred  about  with  a  shovel,  and  exposed  on  the  slope  to  the 
stream.  For  this  apparatus,  formerly  the  only  one  used  at  the  mines  of  Alston  Moor, 
the  following  has  been  substituted,  cidled  the  grate.  It  is  a  grid,  composed  of  square 
bars  of  iron,  an  inch  thick,  by  from  24  to  32  inches  long,  placed  horizontally,  and 
parallelly  to  each  other,  an  inch  apart  There  is  a  wooden  canal  above  the  grate,  which 
conducts  a  stream  of  water  over  its  middle;  and  an  inclined  plane  is  set  beneath  it, 
which  leads  to  a  hemispherical  basin,  about  24  inches  ia  diameter,  for  collecting  the 
metallic  powder  washed  out  of  the  ore. 

The  apparatus  subservient  to  grinding  the  ore  are,  — 

1.  The  bueker,  or  beater,  formed  of  a  cast-iron  plate,  S  inches  square,  with  a  socket 
in  its  upper  sur&ce,  for  receiving  a  wooden  handle.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Alston 
Moor,  crushing  cylinders  have  been  substituted  for  the  beating  bucker  ;  but  even  now, 
in  Derbyshire,  buckers  are  generally  employed  for  breaking  the  pieces  of  mixed  ore, 
called  knock'-i^oHe'Stuff. 

At  the  mines  of  this  county,  the  knocker*s  workshop,  or  atriking  floor,  is  provided 
either  with  a  strong  stool,  or  a  wall  3  feet  high,  beyond  which  there  is  a  flat  area  4  feet 
broad,  and  a  little  raised  behind.  On  this  area,  bounded,  except  in  front,  by  small 
walls,  the  ore  to  be  bruised  b  placed.  On  the  stool,  or  wall,  a  very  hard  stone  slab,  or 
cast-iron  plate  is  laid,  7  feet  long,  7  inches  broad,  and  1}  inches  thick,  called  a  knock-' 
stone.  The  workmen  seated  before  it  break  the  pieces  of  mixed  ore,  called  houee  in 
Derbyshire,  with  the  bucker. 

Crushing  nutchinee  are  in  general  use  at  Alston  Moor,  to  break  the  mingled  ores, 
which  they  perform  with  great  economy  of  time  and  labour.  They  have  been  employed 
there  for  upwards  of  fifty  years. 

This  machine  is  composed  of  one  pair  of  fluted  cylinders,  x  x,  fig.  853.,  and  of  two 
pairs  of  smooth  cylinders  ss,  s'  s',  which  serve  altogether  for  crushing  the  ore.  The 
two  cylinders  of  each  of  the  three  pairs  turn  simultaneously  in  an  inverse  direction,  by 
means  of  two  toothed  wheels,  as  at  m^flg.  854.,  upon  the  shaft  of  every  cylinder,  which 
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work  by  pairs  in  one  another.  The  motion  is  given  by  a  single  water  wheel,  of  which 
the  circle  aaa  represents  the  outer  circumference.  One  of  the  fluted  cylinders  is 
placed  in  the  prolongation  of  the  shaft  of  thb  wheel,  which  carries  besides  a  cast -iron 
toothed  wheel,  geered  with  the  toothed  wheels  t  e,  fixed  upon  the  ends  of  two  of  the 
smooth  cylinders.  Above  the  fluted  cylinders  there  is  a  hopper,  which  dischaiges 
down  between  them,  by  means  of  a  particular  mechanism,  the  ore  brought  forward  by 
the  waggons  a.  These  waggons  advance  upon  a  railway,  stop  above  the  hopper,  and 
empty  their  contents  into  it  through  a  trap-hole,  which  opens  outwardly  in  the  middle 
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of  their  bottom.  "Below  the  hopper  there  is  a  small  bucket  called  a  shoe,  into  which  the 
ore  is  shaken  down,  and  which  throws  it  without  ceasing  upon  the  cylinders,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  constant  Jolts  given  it  by  a  crank-rod  t  (Jig.  854.)  attached  to  it,  and 
moved  by  the  teeth  of  the  wheel  m.  The  shoe  is  so  regulated,  that  too  much  ore  can 
never  fidl  upon  the  cylinders,  and  obstruct  their  movement.  A  small  stream  of  water 
is  likewise  led  into  the  shoe,  which  spreads  over  the  cylinders,  and  prevents  them  from 
l^rowing  hot.  The  ore,  after  passing  between  the  fluted  rollers,  fidls  upon  the  inclined 
planes  m,  n,  which  turn  it  over  to  one  or  other  of  the  pairs  of  smooth  rolls. 

These  are  the  essential  parts  of  this  machine ;  they  are  made  of  iton,  and  the  smooth 
ones  are  case-hardened,  or  ekiHed,  by  being  cast  in  iron  moulds.  The  gudgeons  of 
both  kinds  move  in  brass  bushes  fixed  upon  iron  supports  k,  made  fast  by  bolts  to  the 
strong  wood-work  basts  of  the  whole  machine.  Each  of  the  horizontal  bars  has  an 
oblong  slot,  at  one  of  whose  ends  is  solidly  fixed  one  of  the  plummer .blocks  or  bearers 
of  one  of  the  cylinders^  and  in  the  rest  of  the  slot  the  plummer-block  of  the  other 
ejlinder  g  slides ;  a  construction  which  permits  the  two  cylinders  to  come  into  contact, 
or  to  recede  to  such  a  distance  from  each  other,  as  circumstances  may  require.  The 
movable  cylinder  is  approximated  to  the  fixed  one  by  means  of  the  iron  levers  x,  x,  which 
carry  at  their  aids  the  weights  r,  and  rest  upon  wedges  x,  which  may  be  slidden  upon 
the  inclined  plane  k.  These  wedges  then  press  the  iron  bar  o,  and  make  it  approach 
the  movable  cylinder  by  advancing  the  plummer-block  which  supports  its  axis.  When 
matters  are  so  arranged,  should  a  very  large  or  hard  piece  present  itself  to  one  of  the 
pairs  of  cylinders,  one  of  the  rollers  would  move  away,  and  let  the  piece  pass  without 
doing  ii]Jury  to  the  mechanism. 

Besides  die  three  pairs  of  cylinders  which  constitute  essentially  each  crushing  machine, 
there  is  sometimes  a  fourth,  which  serves  to  crush  the  ore  when  not  in  large  fragments, 
Ibr  example,  the  ehatB  and  cuttings  (the  moderately  rich  and  poorer  pieces),  produced 
by  the  first  silting  with  the  brake  sieve,  to  be  presently  described.  The  cylinders  com- 
poding  that  accessory  piece,  which,  on  account  of  their  ordinary  use,  are  called  ehats^ 
ToOen^  are  smooth,  and  similar  to  the  rollers  t  z  and  s'  x'.  The  one  of  them  is  usually 
placed  upon  the  prolongation  of  the  shaft  of  the  water-wheel,  of  the  vide  opposite  to  the 
principal  machine ;  and  the  other,  which  is  placed  alongride,  receives  its  motion  from 
the  first,  by  means  of  toothed  wheel- work. 

The  staiap  imS  is  employed  in  concurrence  with  the  crushing  cylinders.  It  serves 
particularly  to  pulverize  those  ores  whose  gangue  is  too  hard  to  yield  readily  to  the 
rollers,  and  also  those  which  being  already  pulverized  to  a  certain  degree  require  to  be 
ground  still  more  finely.  The  stamps  employed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alston  Moor 
are  moved  by  water  wheds.     They  are  similar  to  those  described  under  Tix. 

Proper  9ifUng  or  jigging  apparatus. — The  hand  sieve  made  of  iron  wire  meshes,  of 
various  sizes,  is  shdcen  with  the  two  hands  in  a  tub  of  water,  the  ore  vat  being  hdd 
sometimes  horizontally,  and  at  others  in  an  inclined  position.  This  sieve  is  now  in 
general  use  only  for  the  cuttings  that  have  passed  through  the  grating,  and  which  though 
not  poor  enough  to  require  finer  grinding,  are  too  poor  for  the  brake  sieve.  When  the 
workman  has  collected  a  sufficient  quantity  of  these  smaller  pieces,  he  puts  them  in  his 
round  hand  sieve,  shakes  it  in  the  ore  vat  with  much  rapidity  and  a  dexterous  toss,  till 
be  has  separated  the  very  poor  portions  called  cuttings,  from  the  mingled  parts  called 
ekatf,  as  well  as  from  the  pure  ore.  He  then  removes  the  first  two  qualities,  with  a 
sbcei-iron  scraper  called  a  limp,  and  he  finds  beneath  them  a  certain  portion  of  ore 
which  he  reckons  to  be  pure. 

The  Invie  sieve  is  rectangular,  as  well  as  the  cistern  in  which  it  is  agitated.  The 
meshes  are  made  of  strong  iron  wire,  three-eighths  of  an  inch  square.  This  sieve  is  sus* 
p€mded  at  the  extremity  of  a  forked  lever,  or  brake,  taming  upon  an  axis  by  means  of 
two  upright  arms  about  5  feet  long,  which  are  pierced  with  holes  for  connecting  them 
with  bolts  or  pins,  both  to  the  sieve-frame  and  to  the  ends  of  the  two  branches  of  the 
lever.  These  two  arms  are  made  of  wrought  iron,  but  the  lever  is  made  of  wood ;  as  it 
receives  the  jolt.  A  child  placed  near  its  end,  by  the  action  of  leaping,  jerks  it  smartly 
np  and  down,  so  as  to  shake  effectually  the  sieve  suspended  at  the  other  extremity. 
^ich  jolt  not  only  makes  the  fine  parts  pass  through  the  meshes,  but  changes  the  rela* 
tive  position  of  those  which  remain  on  the  wires,  bringing  the  purer  and  heavier  pieces 
eventually  to  the  bottom.  The  mingled  fragments  of  galena,  and  the  stony  substances 
called  chats,  lie  above  them  ;  while  the  poor  and  light  pieces,  called  etittings,  are  at 
top.  These  are  first  scraped  off  by  the  limp,  next  the  mixed  lumps,  or  chats,  and  lastly 
the  pnre  ore,  which  u  carried  to  the  hing  heap.  The  cuttings  are  handed  to  a  particuhur 
class  of  workmen,  who  by  a  new  sifting  divide  them  into  mere  stones,  or  second  cutting$f 
and  into  mixed  ore  analogous  to  chats. 

The  poor  ore,  called  chats,  is  carried  to  a  crushing  machine,  where  it  is  bruised 
between  two  cylinders  appropriated  to  this  purpose  under  the  name  of  chats  rollers ;  after 
which  it  is  ufted  aftesh.     During  the  sifting  manv  parcels  of  small  ore  and  stony  sub« 
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stances  pass  through  the  sieTe,  and  accumulate  at  the  bottom  of  the  cistern.  When  it 
is  two-thirds  filled,  water  is  run  slowly  over  it,  and  the  sediment  called  tmitham  is  takeo 
out,  and  piled  up  in  heaps.  More  being  put  into  the  tub,  a  child  lifts  up  the  amilham, 
and  lays  it  on  the  sieve,  which  retains  still  on  its  meslies  the  layer  of  fine  ore.  The  siJUr 
now  agitates  in  the  water  nearly  as  at  first,  from  time  to  time  removing  with  the  Kmp 
the  lighter  matters  as  they  come  to  the  surface ;  which  being  fit  for  washing  only  in 
boxes,  are  called  buddier*9  offa^  and  are  thrown  into  the  huddle  hole, 

Mr.  Petherick,  the  manager  of  Lanescot  and  the  Fowey  Consol  mines,  has  contrived 
an  ingenious  jigging  machine,  in  which  a  series  of  8  sieves  are  fiied  in  a  stationary  cir- 
cular  frame,  connected  with  a  plunger  or  piston  working  in  a  hollow  cylinder,  whereby 
a  body  of  water  is  alternately  forced  up  through  the  crushed  ore  in  the  sieves  And 
then  left  to  descend.  In  this  way  of  operating,  the  indiscriminate  or  premature  passage 
of  the  finer  pulverulent  matter  through  the  meshes  is  avoided,  because  a  regulated 
stream  of  water  is  made  to  traverse  the  particles  up  and  down.  This  mode  has  proved 
profitable  in  washing  the  copper  ores  of  the  above  mentioned  copper  mines. 

Proper  waeking  apparahu,  —  For  washing  the  ore  after  sifting  it,  the  running  buddle 
already  describc^l  is  employed,  along  with  several  chests  or  hnddke  of  other  kinds. 

1.  The  trunk  huddle  is  a  species  of  German  chest  (see  MxTALLuaoT  and  Tin)  com* 
posed  of  two  parts ;  of  a  clstem  or  box  into  which  a  stream  of  water  flows,  and  of  a 
large  tank  with  a  smooth  level  bottom.  The  ore  to  be  trunked  being  placed  in  the  box, 
the  workman  furnished  with  a  shovel  bent  up  at  its  sides  agitates  it,  and  removes  from 
time  to  time  the  coarser  portions ;  while  the  smaller  are  swept  off  by  the  water  and 
deposited  upon  the  level  area. 

2.  The  tHrring  huddie,  or  chest  for  freeing  the  schlamng  or  slimy  stuff  from  clay,  is 
analogous  to  the  German  chests,  and  consists  of  two  parts;  namely,  1.  a  trough  which 
receives  a  stream  of  water  through  a  plug  hole,  which  is  tempered  at  pleasure,  to  admit  a 
greater  or  less  current ;  2.  a  settling  tank  with  a  horizontal  bottom.  The  metallic  s/ime 
being  first  floated  in  the  water  of  the  trough,  then  flows  out  and  is  deposited  in  the  tank ; 
the  purest  parts  falling  first  near  the  beginning  of  the  run. 

S.  The  nicking  huddle,  is  analogous  to  the  tables  called  dormantet  or  Jumdles  by  the 
French  miners.  See  MxTALLuacT.  They  have  at  their  upper  end  a  cross  canal  or 
spout,  equal  in  length  to  the  breadth  of  the  table,  with  a  plug  hole  in  its  middle  for 
admitting  the  water.  Alongside  of  this  channel  there  is  a  slightly  inclined  plank,  called 
nicking  board,  corresponding  to  the  head  of  the  twin  table,  and  there  is  a  nearly  level 
plane  below.  The  operation  consists  in  spreading  a  thin  layer  of  the  eiime  upon  the 
nicking  hoard,  and  in  running  owvit  its  surfitce  a  slender  sheet  of  water,  which  in  its  pro- 
gress is  subdivided  into  rills,  which  gradually  carry  off  the  muddy  matters,  and  strew 
them  over  the  lower  flat  surface  of  the  tank,  in  the  order  of  their  density. 
855i    ^  4.    The  deiUy  tub  or  rinsing  bucket,  fig,  B55„  has  an  upright  shaft 

C^j^Sfi^^    which  bears  the  vane  or  ddUy  ▲  b,  turned  by  the  winch  handle.     This 
"^i     apparatus  serves  to  bring  into  a  state  of  suspension  in  water  the  fine 
I     ore,  already  nearly  pure ;  the  separation  of  the  metallic  particles  from 
i      the  earthy  ones  by  repose  being  promoted  by  the  sides  of  the  tub  being 
li      struck  frequently  during  the  subsidence. 

-^.—  ■jf'-^  5.   SKme  pite.  —  In  the  several  operations  of  cleansing  ores  ftom  mud, 

in  grinding,  and  washing,  where  a  stream  of  water  is  used,  it  is  impossible  to  prevent 
some  of  the  finely  attenuated  portions  of  the  galena,  called  eludge,  floating  in  the  water, 
from  being  carried  off  with  it.  Slime  pits  or  lahyrifUhs  called  buddle  holee  in  Derby- 
shire, are  employed  to  collect  that  matter,  by  receiving  the  water  to  settle,  at  a  little 
distance  firom  the  place  of  agitation. 

These  basins  or  reservoirs  are  about  20  feet  in  diameter,  and  from  24  to  40  inches 
deep.  Here  the  suspended  ore  is  deposited,  and  nothing  but  clear  water  is  allowed  to 
escape. 

liie  workmen  employed  in  the  mechanical  preparation  of  the  ores  are  paid,  in  Cum- 
berland, by  the  piece,  and  not  by  day*s  wages.  A  certain  quantity  of  crude  ore  is 
delivered  to  them,  and  their  work  is  vaJued  by  the  bing,  a  measure  containing  14  cwt. 
of  ore  ready  for  smelting.  Tlie  price  varies  according  to  the  richness  of  the  ore.  Cer- 
tain qualities  are  washed  at  the  rate  of  two  and  sixpence,  or  three  shillings  the  bing ; 
while  others  are  worth  at  least  ten  shillings.  The  richness  of  the  ore  varies  from  2  to 
SO  bings  of  galena  per  ehi/i  of  ore ;  the  shift  corresponding  to  8  waggons  load. 

1.  The  cleansing  and  sorting  of  the  ores  are  well  performed  in  Cumberland.  These 
operations  seem  however  to  be  inferior  to  the  cleansing  on  the  grid  etept,  griUee  d  gradin, 
of  Saxony  (see  Mxtallukot),  an  apparatus  which  in  cleaning  the  ores  has  the  advan^ 
tage  of  grouping  them  in  lots  of  different  qualities  and  dimensions. 

2.  The  breaking  or  bruising  by  means  of  the  crushing  mackine,  is  much  more  expe- 
ditious than  the  Derbyshire  process  by  buckers ;  for  the  machine  introduces  not  only 
great  economy  into  the  breaking  operation,  but  it  likewise  diminishes  considerably  the 
loss  of  galena;  for  stamped  ores  may  be  often  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  cylinders 
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w'libout  waste,  while  a  portion  of  them  would  have  been  lost  with  the  water  that  runs 
from  the  stamp  mill.  The  use  of  these  rollers  may  therefore  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  happiest  innovations  hitherto  made  in  the  mechanical  preparation  of  ores. 

3.  The  brake  «teoet  appear  to  be  preferable  to  the  hand  ones. 

4.  The  sjstem  of  washing  used  in  Cumberland  differs  essentially  (rom  that  of  Brit^ 
tsny.  The  slime  pits  are  constructed  with  much  less  care  than  in  France  and  Germany. 
They  never  present,  as  in  these  countries,  those  long  windings  backwards  and  forwards, 
vhence  they  have  been  called  labyrinths ;  probably  because  the  last  deposits,  which  are 
washed  with  profit  in  France  and  Germany,  could  not  be  so  in  Cumberland.  There  is 
ressou  to  beliere^  however,  that  the  introduction  of  brake  tabUty  (Jtdbkt  H  secoussety  see 
MrTAtumoT)  would  enable  deposits  to  be  saved,  which  at  present  run  to  waste  in 
England. 

5.  From  what  we  have  now  said  about  the  system  of  washing,  and  the  basins  of 
depout  or  settling  cisterns,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  operation  followed  in  Cumber- 
land is  more  expeditious  than  that  used  in  Brittany,  but  it  furnishes  less  pure  ores,  and 
oceanons  more  considerable  waste ;  a  fact  sufficiently  obvious,  since  the  refuse  stuff*  at 
FouUaouen  is  often  resumed,  and  profitably  subjected  to  a  new  preparation.  We  can- 
not however  venture  to  blame  this  method,  because  in  England,  fuel  being  cheap,  and 
labour  dear,  there  may  possibly  be  more  advantage  in  smelting  an  ore  somewhat  impure, 
and  in  losing  a  little  galena,  than  in  multiplying  the  number  of  washing  processes. 

6.  Lastly,  the  doBy  tub  ought  to  be  adopted  in  all  the  establishments  where  the  galena 
IS  mixed  with  much  blende  (sutphuret  of  zinc) ;  for  Mcklieh  (metallic  slime)  which 
appears  very-  clean  to  the  eye.  gives  off  a  considerable  quantity  of  blende  by  means  of 
the  dolbftab.  While  the  vane  is  rapidly  whirled,  the  sludge  is  gradually  let  down  into 
the  revolving  water,  till  the  quantity  is  sufficiently  great.  Whenever  the  ore  is  thoroughly 
dineminated  in  the  liquid,  the  dolly  is  withdrawn.  The  workmen  then  strike  on  the 
rides  af  the  tub  for  a  considerable  time,  with  mallets  or  wooden  billets,  to  make  the 
slime  &11  fittt  to  the  bottom.  The  lighter  portions,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  refuse 
matter,  fidl  only  after  the  knocking  has  ceased ;  the  water  is  now  run  away  ;  then  the 
very  poor  slime  upon  the  top  of  U»e  deporit  is  skimmed  off;  while  the  pure  ore  found 
at  the  bottom  of  the  tub  is  lifted  out,  and  laid  on  the  bingttead.  In  this  way  the  blende, 
which  always  accompanies  galena  in  a  greater  or  smaller  quantity,  is  well  separated. 

Smdting  of  lead  oreg, — The  lead  ores  of  Derbyshire  and  the  north  of  England  were 
anciently  smelted  in  very  rude  furnaces,  or  boles,  urged  by  ^e  natural  force  of  the  wind, 
and  were  therefore  placed  on  the  summits  or  western  slopes  of  the  highest  hills.  More 
recently  these  furnaces  were  replaced  by  blast  hearths,  resembling  smiths'  forges,  but 
larger;  and  were  blown  by  strong  bellows,  moved  by  men  or  water-wheels.  The 
principal  operation  of  smelting  is  at  present  always  executed  in  Derbyshire  in  rever- 
henUory  fmmaeea,  and  at  Alston  Moor  in  furnaces  similar  to  those  known  in  France  by 
the  name  of  Scotch  furnaces.  Before  entering  into  the  detail  of  the  founding  processes, 
we  shall  give  a  description  of  the  furnaces  essential  for  both  the  smelting  and  accessory 
operationsL 

1.  The  reverberatory  furnace  called  cupola,  now  exclusively  used  in  Derbyshire  for 
the  smelting  of  lead  ores,  was  imported  thither  from  Wales,  about  the  year  1747,  by  a 
company  of  Quakers.  The  first  establishment  in  this  county  was  built  at  Kalstedge, 
in  the  district  of  Asliover. 

In  the  works  where  the  construction  of  these  furnaces  is  most  improved,  they  are 
interiorly  8  feet  long  by  6  wide  in  the  middle,  and  2  feet  high  at  the  centre.  The 
fire,  placed  at  one  of  the  extremities,  is  separated  firom  the  body  of  the  furnace  by  a  body 
of  masonry,  called  the  fire-bridge,  which  is  2  feet  thick,  leaving  only  from  14  to  18 
inches  between  its  upper  surfi^e  and  the  vault.  From  this,  the  highest  point,  the  vault 
gradually  sinks  towards  the  further  end,  where  it  stands  only  6  inches  above  the  sole. 
At  this  extremity  of  the  furnace,  there  are  two  openings  separated  by  a  triangular  prism 
offire^gUnUf  which  lead  to  a  flue,  a  foot  and  a  half  wide,  and  10  feet  long,  which  is 
recurved  towards  the  top,  and  runs  into  an  upright  chimney  55  feet  high.  The  above 
flue  is  eovered  with  stone  slabs,  carefully  jointed  with  fire-clay,  which  may  be  removed 
when  the  deposit  formed  under  them  (which  is  apt  to  melt)  requires  to  be  cleaned  out. 
One  of  the  sides  of  the  furnace  is  calleid  the  labourers'  side.  It  has  a  door  for  throwing 
coal  upon  the  fire-grate,  besides  three  small  apertures  each  about  6  inches  square. 
These  are  closed  with  movable  plates  of  cast-iron,  which  are  taken  off  when  the  working 
rcqutres  a  fireer  circulation  of  air,  or  for  the  stirring  up  of  the  materials  upon  the  hearth. 
On  the  opposite  side,  called  the  working  side,  there  are  five  apertures ;  namely,  three 
equal  and  opposite  to  those  just  described,  shutting  in  like  manner  with  cast-iron  plates, 
and  beneath  them  two  other  openings,  one  of  which  is  for  running  out  the  lead,  and 
soother  Ibr  the  scorias.  The  ash  pit  is  also  on  this  side,  covered  with  a  little  water,  and 
so  disposed  as  that  the  grate-bars  may  be  easily  cleared  from  the  cinder  slag. 

The  hearth  of  the  furnace  is  composed  of  the  reverberatory  furnace  slags,  to  which  a 
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proper  tbspe  bM  bttn  giTCn  bj  beating  Uiem  witb  ■  itrang  iron  nkc,  befcre  iheir 
entira  (olidiBnlioa.  On  tha  labouier't  aide,  (bu  health  riiea  nearlr  to  tiie  lurfacc  of 
the  three  opeaingi,  and  falli  tovardi  the  vocking  ride,  ao  ai  to  be  18-inehee  below  the 
middle  aperture.  Id  thii  poinlt  the  lowest  of  tbe  fumacet  there  if  a  tap-hole,  through 
which  tha  lead  is  run  off  into  a  large  iroa  boiler  (lea-pan),  placed  in  a  rec«a  left  oui- 
aide  in  the  maaonrf.  Prom  that  la*e>t  point,  ihc  wle  gradually  riua  iu  all  direction!, 
forming  thua  an  Intlde  baiio,  into  which  tha  lead  ruDi  down  ai  it  ii  amelted.  At  ibe 
uiual  lerel  of  the  metal  hath,  there  ii  oa  the  working  tide,  at  the  end  furtlieat  fiom 
the  are,  an  aperture  for  letting  off  the  aUg. 

In  the  middle  of  the  arched  roof  there  ii  a  mull  aperture,  called  the  cnMm-tiilF,  wliicli 
ia  covered  up  during  the  working  with  n  thick  caauiron  platb  Above  tbia  aperture  a 
large  wooden  or  iron  hopper  staoda,  leading  beneath  into  an  iron  cylinder,  through 
which  the  content*  of  the  hopper  niajr  fiill  Into  the  furnace  when  a  trap  or  val>e  it 

S.  The  Toailiitg /mmaH.  —  This  a>ai  introduced  about  30  f  ear]  ago,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  AInon  Moor,  for  routing  the  ore  intended  to  paaa  through  tbc  SeoLdi 
furnace,  a  proceu  which  greatl;  facilitate!  that  operation.  Since  ita  fint  eatahliabment 
it  hai  tuceesaivaly  receired  conaiderable  improrementi. 

^i>(.  856,  857,  658.,  repreaent  the  cupola  furnace  at  the  Marquesa  of  Wotminiter'a 
lead  stnelting  woika,  two  milea  from  Holjwell.  The  hearth  it  hollowed  out  below  the 
middle  door  of  the  furnace  ;  it  blopei  from  the  back  and  end)  towarda  tbia  basin.  The 
distance  from  the  lowest  point  of  this  concavity  up  to  the  rill  of  the  door,  i«  uaually  31 
inchea,  but  it  is  aometimea  a  lilJe  leas,  according  to  the  quality  of  tbeorea  to  be  smelted. 
Thii  furnace  has  no  hole  for  running  off  the  slag,  above  Ibe  level  of  the  lop  hole  lot  the 
lead  i,  like  the  smelting  furnace  of  Lea,  near  Matlock.  A  single  chimney  stalk  aene* 
for  all  the  etiablitbments  ;  and  receives  all  the  flues  of  the  various  roasting  ami  reducing 
fiimacet.  Fiff.  85S.  givea  an  idea  of  the  distlihutiou  of  tbeae  flue*,  aaa,  &c.  are  the 
fumaeea;  b,  tbe  flue*,  18  inchea  square  ;  the*e  lead  from  each  fumaoe  to  the  principal 
conduit  c,  which  ia  5  feet  deep  by  Sj  wide  ;  d'a6  ieet  deep  by  3  wide  :  a  i*  a  round 
chamber  15  feet  in  diameter  ;  /  is  a  sonduit  T  feet  high  by  5  wide;  g  another,  6  feet 
high  by  3  wide.  Tha  chimney  at  4  has  a  diameter  at  bottom  of  30  feet,  at  top  of  IS 
feet,  including  tha  thickneat  of  iti  rides,  forming  a  truncated  cone  100  feet  high  ;  whose 
base  stands  upon  a  hill  a  little  way  from  the  fiirnaces,  and  69  feet  above  their  lerel. 

a,;Ifit  856,  85T.|i*  thegrate;  fr,  the  door  of  the  fire-place;  c,  tbe  fire-bridge;  •f.tba 


arched  roofj  >,  the  hearth  ; ///  &c,  the  working  doors;  pg,  flues  running  into  one 
conduit,  which  lead*  to  the   subterranean    condensing  chamber   t,  and  thence  to  the 
i  A,  ■  hopper-shaped  opening  in  the  top  of  the  furnace,  Ibr  supplying 


it  with  material*. 

Tbi*  magnifieent  siTueture  is  not 
diasipaling  all  the  vapoun  whieb  m 
and  to  vegetation. 

Tbe  ore*  tawlttd  at  Holywell  at* 


7  refiwtoiy  galenas,  miied  with  Ucnde,  calamine. 
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pyrites,  culwnAte  of  lime,  &e.,  but  without  any  fluate  of  lime.  They  seire  mutually  as 
fluxes  to  one  another.  The  coal  is  of  inferior  quality.  The  sole  of  each  furnace  is 
f<Mrtned  of  slags  obtained  in  the  smelting,  and  they  are  all  of  one  kind.  In  constructing 
it,  7  or  8  tons  of  these  slags  are  first  of  all  thrown  upon  the  brick  area  of  the  hearth ; 
are  made  to  melt  by  a  brisk  fire,  and  in  their  stiffening  state,  as  they  cool,  they  permit 
the  bottom  to  be  sloped  and  hollowed  into  the  desired  shape.  Four  workmen,  two 
at  each  side  of  the  furnace,  perform  thu  task. 

The  ordinary  charge  of  ore  for  one  smelting  operation  is  20  cwt,  and  it  is  introduced 
through  the  hopper ;  see  Corrva,  fig,  375.  An  assistant  placed  at  the  back  doors 
spreads  it  equally  over  the  whole  hearth  with  a  rake ;  the  furnace  being  meanwhile 
heated  only  with  the  declining  fire  of  a  preceding  operation.  No  regular  fire  is  made 
during  the  first  two  hours,  but  a  gentle  heat  merely  is  kept  up  by  throwing  one  or  two 
riiovelfuls  of  small  coal  upon  the  grate  from  time  to  time.  All  the  doors  are  dosed,  and 
the  r^ister-plate  of  the  chimney  is  lowered. 

The  outer  basin  in  front  of  the  furnace  is  at  this  time  filled  with  the  lead  derired 
fWisn  a  former  process,  the  metal  being  covered  with  slags.  A  rectangular  slit  abore  the 
tap  hole  is  left  open,  and  remains  so  during  the  whole  time  of  the  operation,  unless  the 
lead  should  rise  in  the  interior  basin  abore  the  lerel  of  that  orifice ;  in  which  case  a 
little  mound  must  be  raised  before  it. 

The  two  doors  in  firont  furthest  from  the  fire  being  soon  opened,  the  head-smelter 
throws  in  through  them,  upon  the  sole  of  the  furnace,  the  slags  swimming  upon  the 
bath  of  lead,  and  a  little  while  afterwards  he  opens  the  tap>hoIe,  and  runs  off  the  me- 
tallie  lead  reduced  from  these  slags.  At  the  same  time  his  assistant  turns  over  the  ore 
vith  his  paddle^  through  tlie  back  doors.  These  being  again  closed,  while  the  above 
two  front  doors  are  open,  the  smelter  throws  a  shorelfbl  of  small  coal  or  coke  cinder 
upon  the  lead  bath,  and  works  the  whole  together,  turning  over  the  ore  with  the  paddle 
or  iron  oar.  About  three  quarters  of  an  hour  after  the  commencement  of  the  operation, 
be  throws  back  upon  the  sole  of  the  hearth  the  fresh  slags  which  then  float  upon  the 
bath  of  the  outer  basin,  and  which  are  mixed  with  coaly  matter.  He  next  turns  over 
these  dags,  as  well  as  tibe  ore  with  the  paddle,  and  shuts  all  the  doors.  At  this  time 
the*smelter  runs  off  the  lead  into  the  pig-moulds. 

The  aanstant  now  turns  over  the  ore  once  more  through  the  back  doors.  A  little 
more  than  an  hour  after  the  operation  began,  a  quantity  of  lead  proceeding  from  the 
alaig  last  remelted,  is  run  off  by  the  tap  ;  being  usually  in  such  quantity  as  to  fill  one 
half  of  the  outer  basin.  Both  the  workmen  then  turn  over  the  ore  with  the  paddles,  at 
the  several  doors  of  the  furnace.  Its  interior  is  at  this  time  of  a  dull  red  heat ;  the 
roasting  being  carried  on  rather  by  the  combustion  of  the  sulphurous  ingredients,  than 
hy  the  action  of  the  small  quantity  of  eoal  in  the  grate.  The  smelter,  after  shutting 
the  front  doors,  with  the  exception  of  that  next  the  fire-bridge,  lifts  off  the  fresh  slags 
lying  upon  the  surfiwe  of  the  outside  bath,  drains  them,  and  throws  them  back  into 
^le  furnace. 

An  hour  and  a  half  after  the  commencement,  the  lead  begins  to  oose  out  in  small 
quantities  from  the  ore ;  but  little  should  be  suffered  to  flow  before  two  hours  have  ex- 
pired. About  this  time  the  two  workmen  open  all  the  doors,  and  turn  over  the  ore, 
each  at  his  own  side  of  the  furnace.  An  hour  and  three  quarters  after  the  beginning, 
there  are  few  vapours  in  the  furnace,  its  temperature  being  very  moderate^  No  more 
lead  u  then  seen  to  flow  upon  the  sloping  hearth.  A  little  coal  being  thrown  into  the 
grate  to  raise  the  heat  slightly,  the  workmen  turn  over  the  ore,  and  then  close  all  the 
doors. 

At  the  end  of  two  hours,  the  firtt  firt  or  roasting  being  completed,  and  the  doors 
shut,  the  register  is  to  be  lifted  a  little,  and  coal  thrown  upon  the  grate  to  give  tlie 
uenmdfirt^  which  lasts  during  25  minutes.  When  the  doors  are  now  opened,  the  inside 
of  the  furnace  is  of  a  pretty  vivid  red,  and  the  lead  flows  down  from  every  nde  towards 
the  inner  basin.  The  smelter  with  his  rake  or  paddle  pushes  the  slags  upon  that  basin 
back  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  sole,  and  his  assistant  spreads  them  unifbrmlv  over 
the  surface  through  the  back  doors.  The  smelter  next  throws  in  by  his  middle  door,  a 
few  ahovelfuls  of  quicklime  upon  the  lead  bath.  The  assistant  meanwhile  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  works  the  ore  and  the  slags  together  through  the  three  back  doors,  and  then 
spreads  them  out,  while  the  smelter  pushes  the  slags  from  the  surface  of  the  inner  basin 
baek  to  the  upper  parts  of  the  sole.  The  doors  being  now  left  open  for  a  little,  while 
the  interior  remains  in  repose,  the  melallio  lead,  which  had  been  pushed  back  with  the 
daga,  flows  down  into  the  basin.  This  occasional  eooUnp  of  the  furnace  is  thought  to  be 
Dcoesnrv  for  the  better  separation  of  the  products,  especially  of  the  slags  from  the  lead 
bath. 

In  a  short  time  the  workmen  resume  their  rakes,  and  turn  over  the  slags  along  with 
the  ore.  Three  hours  after  the  commencement,  a  little  more  fuel  is  put  into  the  grate, 
Dcrdy  to  keep  up  a  moderate  heat  of  the  furnace  during  the  paddling.     After  three 
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hours  and  ten  minutes,  the  grate  being  charged  with  fuel  for  the  third  0re,  the  register 
is  completely  opened,  the  doors  are  all  shut,  and  the  furnaee  is  left  in  this  state  for  three 
quarters  of  an  hour.  In  nearly  four  hours  from  the  commencement,  all  the  doors  being 
opened,  the  assistant  levels  the  surfaces  with  his  rake,  in  order  to  favour  the  descent  of 
any  drops  of  lead  ;  and  then  spreads  the  slags,  which  are  pushed  back  towards  him  by 
the  smelter.  The  latter  now  throws  in  a  fresh  quantity  of  lime,  with  the  view  not 
merely  of  covering  the  lead  bath  and  preventing  its  oxidLsement,  but  of  rendering  the 
•lags  less  fluid. 

Ten  minutes  after  the  third  fire  is  completed,  the  smelter  puts  a  new  charge  of  fuel 
in  the  grate,  and  shuts  the  doors  of  the  furnace  to  give  it  the  fourth  fire.  In  four  hours 
and  forty  minutes  from  the  commencement,  this  fire  bring  finished,  the  doors  are 
opened,  the  smelter  pierces  the  tap-hole  to  discharge  the  lead  into  the  outer  basin,  and 
throws  some  quicklime  upon  the  slags  in  the  inner  basin.  He  then  pushes  the  slags 
thus  dried  up  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  hearth,  and  his  assistant  rakes  them  out  by 
the  back  doors. 

The  whole  operation  of  a  tmdiimg  thi/t  takes  about  four  hours  and  a  half,  or  at  most 
five  hours,  in  which  four  periods  may  be  distinguished. 

1.  Thefirtt  fire  for  roasting  the  ores  requires  very  moderate  firing,  and  lasts  two 
hours. 

2.  The  ieccndfire,  or  the  smelting,  requires  a  higher  heat,  with  shut  doors;  at  the 
end  the  slags  are  dried  tcp  with  lime,  and  the  furnace  is  also  allowed  to  oool  a  little. 

S,  4.  The  last  two  periods,  or  the  third  and  fourth  fire$t  are  likewise  two  amel  tings  or 
foundings,  and  differ  from  the  first  only  in  requiring  a  higher  temperature.  The  heat 
is  greatest  in  the  last  The  form  and  dimensions  of  the  furnace  are  calculated  to  cause 
a  uniform  distribution  of  beat  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  hearth.  Sometimes  billets 
of  green  wood  are  plunged  into  the  metallic  lead  of  the  outer  basin,  causing  an  ebul- 
lition  which  favours  the  separation  of  the  slags,  and  consequently  the  production  of  a 
purer  lead ;  but  no  more  metallic  metal  is  obtained. 

Ten  cwts.  of  coal  are  consumed  at  Holywell  in  smelting  one  ton  of  the  lead-ore  sc^icA 
or  sludge ;  but  at  Grassington,  near  Skipton  in  Yorkshire,  with  a  similar  furnace  worked 
with  a  slower  heat,  the  operation  taking  from  seven  hours  to  seven  hours  and  a  half, 
instead  of  five^  only  7|  cwts.  of  coal  are  consumed.  But  here  the  ores  are  less  refractory, 
have  the  benefit  of  fluor  spar  as  a  flux,  and  are  more  exhausted  of  their  metal,  being 
smelted  upon  a  less  sloping  hearth. 

Theory  of  the  above  openUione,  — >  At  Holywell,  Grassington,  and  in  Cornwall,  the 
result  of  the  first  graduated  roasting  beat,  is  a  mixture  of  undecomposed  sulphuret  of 
lead,  with  sulphate  and  oxide  of  lead,  in  proportions  which  vary  with  the  degree  of  care 
bestowed  upon  the  process.  After  the  roasting,  the  heat  is  raised  to  convert  the  sludge 
into  a  pasty  mass ;  in  which  the  oxide  and  sulphate  react  upon  the  sulphuret,  so  as  to 
produce  a  sub-sulphuret,  which  parts  with  the  metal  by  liquation.  The  cooling  of  the 
furnaee  fiicilitates  the  liquation  every  time  that  the  sub-sulphuret  is  formed,  and  the  ore 
has  passed  by  increase  of  temperature  from  the  pasty  into  the  liquid  state.  Cooling 
brings  back  the  sludge  to  the  pasty  condition,  and  is  therefore  necessary  foit  the  due 
separation  of  the  different  bodies.  The  drying  up  of  the  thin  slags  by  lime  is  intended 
to  liberate  the  oxide  of  lead,  and  allow  it  to  react  upon  any  sulphuret  which  may  have 
resisted  roasting  or  decomposition.  It  is  also  useful  as  a  thichener,  in  a  mechanical  point 
of  view.  The  iron  of  the  tools,  which  wear  away  very  fiut,  is  also  serviceable  in  re- 
ducing the  sulphuret  of  lead.  The  small  coal  added  along  with  the  lime  at  Grassington, 
and  also  sometimes  at  Holywell,  aids  in  reducing  the  oxide  of  lead,  and  in  transforming 
the  sulphate  into  sulphuret. 

3.  The  tmeUing  fUmaee  or  ore  kearA.  —  This  furnace,  called  by  the  French  ieoattaitt  is 
from  S2  to  S4  inches  in  height  and  1  foot  by  1|  in  area  inside  ;  but  its  horizontal  section, 
always  rectangulari  varies  much  in  its  dimensions  at  different  levels,  as  shown  mfig. 
859. 
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The  hearth  and  the  sides  are  of  cast  iron ;  the  sole-plate  a  b  is  also  of  cast  iron,  2|  inches 
tbicky  having  on  its  back  and  two  sides  an  upright  ledge,  ▲  c,  2|  inches  thick,  and  4| 
hi^h.  In  front  of  the  hearth  there  is  another  cast  iron  plate  m  n,  called  the  work' 
Ktome^  surrounded  on  every  side  excepting  towards  the  sole  of  the  furnace,  by  a  ledge 
one  inch  in  thickness  and  height  The  plate  slopes  from  behind  forwards,  and  its  pos« 
terlor  ledge,  which  is  about  4^  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  hearth,  is  separated  from 
it  by  a  void  space  9,  which  is  filled  with  a  mixture  of  bone  ash  and  galena,  both  in  fine 
povrder,  moistened  and  pressed  down  together.  The  melted  lead  cannot  penetrate  into 
this  body,  but  after  filling  the  basin  at  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  flows  naturally  out 
by  the  gutter  (nearly  an  inch  deep)  through  a  groove  in  the  work'itamei  and  then 
passes  into  a  cauldron  of  reception  r,  styled  the  meUing.pot,  placed  below  the  finont  edge 
of  the  work-stone. 

The  posterior  ledge  of  the  sole  is  surmounted  by  a  piece  of  cast  iron  c  d,  called  the 
hack^abnu,  S8  inches  long,  and  6^  high  ;  on  which  the  tuyirt  ox  blast-pipe  is  placed.  It 
supports  another  piece  of  cast  iron  x,  called  pipc'^onu,  scooped  out  at  its  under  part,  in 
the  middle  of  its  length,  for  the  passage  of  the  tuyire.  This  piece  advances  2  inches  into 
the  interior  of  the  furnace,  the  back  wall  of  which  is  finally  crowned  by  another  piece 
of  cast  iron  x  h,  called  also  baeh'Sione, 

On  the  ledges  of  the  two  sides  of  the  sole  are  placed  two  pieces  of  cast  iron,  called 
ftttirers,  each  of  which  is  5  inches  in  breadth  and  height,  and  26  inches  long.  They 
advance  an  inch  or  two  above  the  posterior  and  highest  edge  of  the  work'Mtone  and  con- 
tribute eflRictually  to  fix  it  solidly  in  its  place.  These  bearers  support,  through  the  in- 
tervention of  several  ranges  of  fire-bricks,  a  piece  of  cast  iron  called  aybrtf-stone,  which 
has  the  same  dimensions  as  the  piece  called  the  hack-Uont^  on  which  the  base  of  the 
blowing-machine  rests.  This  piece  is  in  contact,  at  each  of  its  extremities,  with  another 
mass  of  cast  iron,  6  inches  cube,  called  the  Aey-sfone,  supported  on  the  masonry.  Lastly, 
the  Toid  qMces  left  between  the  two  key-sUmet  and  the  back  part  of  the  furnace  are  filled 
up  with  two  masses  of  cast  iron  exactly  like  the  key-stones. 

The  front  of  the  furnace  is  open  for  about  12  inches  from  the  lower  part  of  the  front 
cross-piece  called  ybre-stoa^,  up  to  the  superior  part  of  the  vorA-slime.  It  is  tlirough  this 
opening  that  the  smelter  operates. 

The  gaseous  products  of  the  combustion,  on  escaping  from  this  ore  hearth,  are  fre- 
quently made  to  pass  through  a  long  flue,  sloped  very  ^[ightly  upwards,  in  which  they 
deposit  all  the  particles  of  ore  that  they  may  have  swept  along ;  these  flues,  whose  length 
is  sometimes  more  than  100  yards,  are  usually  5  feet  high  and  S  feet  wide  in  the  inside, 
and  always  terminate  yi  a  chimney  stalk.  Tlie  matters  deposited  near  the  commence- 
ment of  the  flue  require  to  be  washed  ;  but  not  the  other  dusty  deposits.  The  whole 
may  then  he  carried  back  to  the  roasting  furnace,  to  be  calcined  and  re-agglutinated,  or 
introduced  without  any  preparation  into  the  $lag  kearth, 

4.  ffffi.  860,  861  represent  a  slag-hearth,  the  foumeau  d  manehe  (elbow  furnace)  of  the 
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French,  and  the  kntmmofen  (crooked  furnace)  of  the  Germans;  such  as  is  used  at  Alston 
Moor,  in  Cumberland,  for  the  reduction  of  the  lead-slag.  It  resembles  the  Scotch 
fiimace.  The  shaft  is  a  parallelopiped,  whose  base  is  26  inches  by  22  in  area  inside,  and 
wbooe  height  is  3  feet ;  the  sole-plate  a,  of  east  iron,  slopes  slightly  down  to  the  basin 
of  reception,  or  the  fore-hearth  b.  Upon  both  of  the  long  sides  of  the  sole-plate  there  are 
east  iron  beams,  called  6earers,  c  c,  of  great  strength,  which  support  the  side  walls  built 
of  a  coarse  grained  sandstone,  as  well  as  the  cast  iron  plate  d  (fore-ttone)^  which  forms 
the  front  of  the  shaft.  Thu  stands  7  inches  off  from  the  sole-plate,  leaving  an  empty 
gpaee  between  them.  The  back  side  is  made  of  cast  iron,  from  the  sole-plate  to  the 
boriaontal  tuyere  in  its  middle  *,  but  above  this  point  it  is  made  of  sandstone.  The 
tuyere  is  from  1^  to  2  inches  in  diameter.  In  front  of  the  fore-hearth  6,  a  cistern  e  is 
placed,  through  which  water  continually  flows,  so  that  the  slags  which  spontaneously 
overflow  the  fore-hearth  may  become  inflated  and  shattered,  whereby  the  lead  dissemi- 
nated through  them  may  be  readily  separated  by  washing.  The  lead  itself  flows  from 
the  fore-hearth  b,  through  an  orifice,  into  an  iron  pot  /,  which  is  kept  hot  over  a  fire. 
The  meUl  obtained  from  thb  slag-hearth  is  much  less  pure  than  that  extracted  directly 
firofli  the  ore. 
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The  whole  bottom  of  the  Rinucc  is  filled  to  >  height  or  IT  inches,  that  is,  to 
within  S  or  3  inches  of  the  tuyere,  villi  the  rubbiib  of  coke  reduced  to  eoarae  powder 
and  beat  strongl)'  down.  At  each  nncfiiiijr  Mft,  this  bed  miiit  be  made  anew,  and  the 
interior  of  the  furnace  above  the  tujrjre  repaiced.  with  the  eiception  of  the  front,  con- 
usting  of  cast  iron.  In  adTance  of  the  furnace  there  ii  a  tiudn  of  reception,  whicb  ii 
aUo  filled  with  coke  rubbish.  Farther  off  is  a  pit,  full  of  water,  replenished  bj  a  cold 
stream,  which  incessantly  runs  in  through  a  pipe.  The  scoriB,  in  flowing  out  at  the 
fumaoe,  pass  over  the  coke  bed  in  the  basin  of  reception,  and  then  &il  into  the  water, 
whose  coolness  makes  them  Sy  into  amsll  pieces,  after  which  the;  are  eawly  washed,  so 
as  to  separate  the  lead  that  may  be  entangled  among  them. 

ThesafuRuceaareurged.ingeneral,  bjrwoodea  bellows,  j!p.  S63.    But  at  the  smelting 


works  of  Lea,  tieai'  Matlock,  the  blowing-machine  consists  of  two  casks,  which  moTS 
upon  horiioDtal  ales.  £Bcb  of  these  casks  ii  dirided  into  two  equal  parti  by  a  Bsed 
plane  that  passes  through  its  aiis,  and  is  filled  with  water  to  a  eeilain  height.  Hie 
water  of  one  ride  communicates  with  that  of  the  other  by  an  opening  in  the  Tower  part 
of  the  diTision.  Bach  cask  poasesses  a  movement  of  uscillation,  produced  bjr  ■  rod 
attached  to  a  crank  of  a  bucket-wheel.  At  each  demi^oscillalian,  one  of  the  compart- 
ments, being  in  communication  with  the  eiternaLair,  is  filled  ;  whilst  the  other,  on  the 
conliary,  communicstei  wiib  the  noizle.  and  supplies  wind  to  the  furnace. 

5.  Rtji*i>ig  or  cvptlhtm*  fitnutet.     See  SiLTca. 

6.  Smdtinff  £y  tht  rtverbtratory  fimvtce,  a  adopted  eiclusirely  in  Derbyshire,  and  in 
some  works  at  Alston  Uoor.  The  charge  in  the  hopper  consists  commonly  of  16  cwt., 
each  weighing  130  lbs.  avoirdupois,  composed  of  an  Intimate  milture  of  5,  6,  T  or  even 
B  kinds  of  ore,  derived  from  different  mines,  and  prepared  in  different  ways.  Th<! 
proportions  of  the  mixture  are  determined  by  eiperience,  and  are  of  great  consequence 

The  ore  is  ratfaer  in  the  form  of  grains  than  of  a  fine  aoUicA  ;  it  is  sometimes  Teij 
ptue,  ai>d  afliirds  ISntrttnts  but  usually  it  is  mixed  up  with  a  large  proportion  of  car- 
bonate and  fluate  of  lime ;  and  its  product  varies  from  €5  to  S3  per  ttHt, 

After  scraping  the  tlaggy  mailers  out  of  the  fiimace,  a  fresh  smelting  shift  is  intro- 
duced at  an  interval  of  a  few  minutes ;  and  thus,  by  means  of  two  alternate  work- 
men, *bo  relieve  each  olber  every  seven  or  eight  hours,  the  weekly  operations  continue 
without  interruplion.  Hie  average  product  in  lead  of  the  reverberalory  fiimaces  in 
Derbyshire,  during  several  yean,  has  been  66  per  cent,  of  the  or&  Very  fine  ore  has, 
however,  aSbrded  T6. 

T.  Smiling  of  lit  draum  dag,  an  Iht  Uag-mill  htarik. — The  black  slag  of  (be  reverbe- 
ratory  furnace  is  broken  by  bammen  into  small  pieces,  and  mixed  in  proper  proportions 
with  the  coat  cinders  that  &1I  through  the  giate  of  the  reverberatory  fire.  The  leaden 
■uMs  that  float  on  the  surface  of  the  bath,  and  the  dust  deposited  in  the  chimney, 
are  added,  along  with  some  poor  ore  containing  a  gangue  of  fluor  spar  and  limestone, 
which  had  been  put  aude  during  the  mechanical  preparation.  Witli  aucb  a  mixture,  the 
slag-hearth,  already  described,  jipi.  860,  B61  ,  is  charged.  By  the  action  of  heat  and  coal, 
the  lead  is  revived,  the  eattby  matters  flow  into  very  liquid  scorie.  and  the  whole  ia 
made  to  psss  across  the  body  of  fire  into  a  basin  of  reception  placed  beneath.  The 
»cori«  are  thickened  by  throwing  quicklime  upon  them,  and  they  are  then  raked 
•way.  At  the  end  of  the  operation  the  lead  is  cast  into  pigs  or  ingots  ofa  peculiar 
form,  lliis  is  called  slag-lead.  It  is  harder,  more  sonprous  than  the  lead  obtained 
from  the  reverberatory  furnace,  and  is  preferred  for  the  inanulacture  at  minium, 
lead  shot,  and  some  other  purposes. 

8.  Tnalmtnl  afltad  ora  by  (As  Seoldi  fimaee  or  ore-ktarlh,  —  This  furnace  is  gener- 
ally employed  in  the  counties  of  North umbeiland,  Cumbeilsnd,  and  Durham,  for  the 
smelling  of  lead  ores,  which  were  formerly  carried  to  ihem  wilhout  any  preparatiM, 
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bat  now  they  are  exposed  to  a  preliminary  calcination.  The  roasted  <y*e  yields  in  the 
Scotch  furnace  a  more  considerable  product  than  the  crude  ore,  because  it  forms  in 
the  furnace  a  more  porous  mass,  and  at  the  same  time  tt  tcorkt  drier,  to  use  the 
founder**  expression ;  that  is,  it  allows  the  stream  of  air  impelled  by  the  b«illows  to 
difTuae  itself  more  completely  across  the  matters  contained  in  the  furnace. 

The  charge  of  the  roattimg  furnace.  Jig.  856,  857,  858.,  is  from  9  to  11  cwt.  of  ore, 
put  into  the  furnace  without  any  addition.     Three  such  shifu  are  usually  passed 
throogh  in  eight  hours.     The  fire  should  be  urged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce 
constantly  a  dense  smoke,  without  letting  any  part  of  the  ore  melt  and  form  a  slag  ; 
an  accident  which  would  obstruct  the  principal  end  of  the  process,  which  is  to  burn 
off*  the  sulphur  and  antimony,  and  to  expel  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  carbonate  of  lead. 
The  ore  must  be  frequently  turned  over,  by  moving  it  from  the  bridge  to  the  other  end 
and  back  again.     To  prevent  the  ore  from  running  into  masses  as  it  cools,  it  is  made 
to  fall  out  of  the  furnace  into  a  pit  fiill  of  water,  placed  below  one  of  the  lateral  doors. 
SmuUimg  of  the  lead  ores  in  the  Scotch  furnace.  — >  When  a  smelting  ehift  has  been 
finished  in  the  Scotch  fiirnac^  a  portion  of  the  ore,  called  6rvw«e,  remains  in  a  semi- 
reduced  state,  mixed  with  coke  and  cinders.     It  is  found  of  more  advantage  to  preserve 
the  browse  for  beginning  the  following  operation,  than  to  take  raw  or  even  roasted 
oreu     To  set  the  furnace  in  action,  the  interior  of  it  is  filled  with  peats,  cut  into  the 
form  of  bricks.     The  peats  towards  the  posterior  part  are  heaped  up  without  order, 
but  those  near  the  front  are  piled  up  with  care  in  the  form  of  a  wall.     A  kindled  peat 
is  DOW  placed  before  the  nosile  of  the  bellows^  which  are  made  to  blow,  and  the  blast 
spreads  the  oombusti<Hi  rapidly  through  the  whole  mass.     To  increase  the  heat,  and  to 
render  the  fire  nwre  steady  and  durable,  a  few  shovelfuls  of  coals  are  thrown  over  the 
tttr£     A  certain  quantity  of  the  browse  is  to  be  next  introduced ;  and  then  (or  some- 
times before  all  the  browse  is  put  in)  the  greater  part  of  the  matters  contained  in  the 
furnace  is  drawn  over  on  the  work'$tone,  by  means  of  a  large  rake  called  a  gowehck  ;  the 
refuse  of  the  ore  called  grog  thg,  which  a  skilful  smelter  knows  by  its  shining  more 
than  the  browse,  is  taken  off  with  a  shovel,  and  thrown  to  the  right  hand  into  a  comer 
outside  of  the  furnace.     The  browse  left  on  the  work-stone  is  to  be  now  thrown  back 
into  the  fiimace,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  coal,  if  necessary.     If  the  browse  be  not 
well  cleaned  from  the  slag,  which  is  perceived  by  the  whole  mass  being  in  a  soft  state, 
and  showing  a  tendency  to  fus^  quicklime  must  be  added,  which  by  its  affinity  for  the 
argillaceous,  siliceous,  and  ferruginous  substances,  dries  up   the  materials,  as  the 
snaelters  say,  and  gives  to  the  earthy  parts  the  property  of  concreting  into  lumps  or 
balls ;  but  i^  on  the  other  hand,  the  siliceous,  argillaceous,  or  ferruginous  parts  con- 
tained in  the  ore  be  too  refractory,  lime  is  also  to  be  added,  but  in  smaller  qiumtity, 
which  by  rendering  them  more  fusible,  communicates  the  property  of  concreting  into 
bails.     These  lumps,  called  gray  sUg«  contain  from  one-tenth  to  one -fifteenth  of  the 
lead  which  was  present  in  the  ore.     They  must  be  smelted  afterwards  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature in  the  slag  hearth,  to  extract  their  lead.     After  the  browse  has  been  thrown 
back  into  the  furnace,  as  has  been  said,  a  few  shovelfuls  of  ore  are  to  be  strewed  over 
it  ;  but  before  doing  this,  and  after  removing  the  scoriie,  there  must  be  always  placed 
before  the  tuyere  half  a  peat,  a  substance  which,  being  extremely  porous  and  combustible, 
not  only  binders  any  thing  from  entering  the  nozzle  of  the  bellows,  but  spreads  the  blast 
through  all  the  vacant  parts  of  the  furnace.     After  an  interval  of  from  10  to  1 5  minutes, 
aceording  to  circumstances,  tlie  materials  in  the  furnace  are  drawn  afresh  upon  the 
work-sti»e,  and  the  gray  slag  is  removed  by  the  rake.     Another  peat  being  placed 
before  the  tuyere,  and  coal  and  quicklime  being  introduced  in  suitable  proportions,  the 
bfowae  is  thrown  back  into  the  furnace,  a  fresh  portion  of  ore  is  charged  above  it,  and 
lelk  in  the  furnace  for  the  above  mentioned  time. 

This  mode  of  working,  continued  for  14  or  15  hours,  forms  what  is  called  a  tmeUing 
Mfi  i  in  which  time  from  SO  to  40  cwt.  of  lead,  and  even  more,  are  produced. 

By  this  process  the  purest  part  of  the  lead,  as  well  as  the  silver,  are  sweated  out,  as  it 
were,  from  the  materials  with  which  they  are  mixed,  without  any  thing  entering  into 
fusson  except  these  two  metals  in  the  state  of  alloy.  It  is  probable  that  the  moderate 
temperature  employed  in  the  Scotch  furnace  is  the  main  cause  of  the  purity  of  the  lead 
which  it  yields. 

9.  Smutting  of  the  eeoria  of  the  Scotch  furnace  on  the  $lag  hearth.  ^Before  putting  fire 
to  the  sUg  hearth  already  described,  figt.  635,  636.,  its  empty  space  is  to  be  filled  with 
peata,  and  a  lighted  one  being  placed  before  the  tuyere,  the  bellows  are  made  to  play. 
A  layer  of  coke  is  to  be  now  thrown  upon  the  burning  peats,  and  as  soon  as  the  heat  is 
mlSciently  high,  a  layer  of  the  grag  alag  is  to  be  introduced,  or  of  any  other  scoriae  that 
mre  to  be  reduced.  From  dme  to  time,  as  the  fit  moment  arrives,  alternate  straU  of 
eoke  and  slag  are  to  be  added.  In  thu  operation,  though  the  sUig  and  the  lead  are 
brou^t  to  a  sUte  of  perfect  fluidity,  the  metal  gets  separated  by  filtering  down  through 
Vou  II.  H 
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the  bed  of  peai  cinders,  which  the  dag  cannot  do  on  account  of  its  viscidity.  Whenever 
that  coke  hed  becomes  oorered  with  fluid  slag,  the  workman  makes  a  hole  in  it,  of  about 
an  inch  diameter,  by  means  of  a  kneed  poker ;  and  runs  it  off  by  this  orifice,  as  it  can- 
not sink  down  into  the  bard  rammed  cinders,  which  fill  the  basin  of  reception.  The 
slag  flows  over  it  in  a  glowing  stream  into  the  pit  filled  with  water,  where  it  gets 
granulated  and  ready  for  washing. 

When  lead  is  obtained  from  galena  without  the  addition  of  combustible  matter,  we 
have  an  example  on  the  great  scale  of  the  mutual  decomposition  of  the  oxides  and  sul- 
phates formed  during  the  roasting  heat,  by  the  still  undecomposed  galena,  especially 
when  this  action  is  facilitated  by  working  up  and  skilfully  mingling  the  yarious  matters, 
as  happens  in  the  reverberatory  and  Scotch  furnaces.  It  is  therefore  the  sulphuret  of 
lead  itself  which  serves  as  the  agent  of  reduction  in  regard  to  the  oxide  and  sulphate, 
when  little  or  no  charcoal  has  been  added.  Sometimes,  however,  towards  the  end  of 
the  operation  in  the  reverberatory  hearth,  it  becomes  necessary  to  throw  in  some  wood 
or  charcoal,  because  the  oxidizement  having  become  too  complete,  there  does  not  remain 
a  sufficient  body  of  sulphuret  of  lead  to  e^ct  the  decompositions  and  reductiims  just 
mentioned,  and  therefore  it  is  requbite  to  regenerate  some  galena  by  means  of  carboo- 
aceous  matter,  which  immediately  converts  the  sulphate  of  lead  into  the  sulphuret.  Hie 
sulphur  and  oxygen  are  eventually  all  separated  in  the  form  of  sulphurous  acid. 
Roasted  galena  contains  sometimes  no  lees  than  77  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  lead. 

At  Viconago  in  the  Valais,  the  process  of  smelting  lead  ore  in  the  reverberatory  fur- 
nace with  the  addition  of  iron,  as  practised  at  Vienne  cm  the  Isere,  was  introduced  ; 
but  the  difliculty  of  procuring  a  sufl[icient  supply  of  old  iron  has  led  to  an  interesting 
modification. 

On  the  hearth  of  the  reverberatory  furnace,  10  quintals  of  moderately  rich  ore  are 
spread  ;  these  are  heated  temperately  for  some  time,  and  stirred  about  to  promote  the 
sublimation  of  the  sulphur.  After  three  or  four  hours,  when  the  ore  seems  to  be  suffi- 
ciently de-sulphuretted,  the  heat  b  raised  so  as  to  melt  the  whole  materials,  and  when- 
ever they  flux  into  a  metallic  glass,  a  few  shovelfuls  of  bruised  diarcoal  or  cinders  are 
thrown  in,  which  soon  thicken  the  liquid,  and  cause  metallic  lead  to  appear.  By  this 
means  three-fourths  of  the  lead  contained  in  the  ore  are  usually  extraoted :  but  at 
length  the  substance  becoming  less  and  less  fluid,  yields  no  more  metal.  Stamped  and 
washed  cark>onate  of  iron  (sparry  iron  ore)  is  now  added,  in  the  proportion  of  about  lO 
per  cent,  of  the  lead  ore  primarily  introduced. 

On  stirring  and  working  together  this  mixture,  it  assumes  the  consistence  of  a  stiff 
paste,  which  is  raked  out  of  the  furnace.  When  this  has  become  cold,  it  is  broken  into 
pieces,  and  thereafter  smelted  in  a  slag-hearth,  without  the  addition  of  flux.  By  this 
operation,  almost  the  whole  lead  present  is  obtained.  100  quintals  of  scblich  yield 
45  of  argentiferous  lead ;  and  in  the  production  of  100  quintals  (ewts.)  of  marketable 
lead,  140  cubic  feet  of  beech- wood,  and  3574  quintals  of  charcoal  are  consumed. 

This  process  is  remarkable  for  the  use  of  iron-ore  in  smelting  galena. 

10.  Meduetion  in  the  reverberatory  fumaee,  of  the  litharge  citained  in  the  refining  of 
lead,  —  The  litharge  of  Alston  Moor  is  seldom  sold  as  such,  but  is  usually  converted 
into  lead,  in  a  reverberatory  furnace. 

In  commencing  this  reduction,  a  bed  of  coal  about  2  inches  thick  is  first  of  all  laid 
on  the  hearth ;  which  b  soon  kindled  by  the  flame  of  the  fire-place,  and  in  a  little 
while  b  reduced  to  red-hot  cinders.  Upon  these  a  certain  quantity  of  a  mixture  of 
litharge  and  small  coal  b  uniformly  spread  ;  the  heat  of  the  fire-place  being  meanwhile 
so  managed  as  to  maintain  in  the  furnace  a  suitable  temperature  for  enabling  the  com- 
bustible to  deprive  the  litharge  of  its  oxygen,  and  to  convert  it  into  lead.  The  metal  is 
run  out  by  the  tap-hole  into  an  iron  pot ;  and  being  cast  into  pigs  of  half  a  hundred- 
weight, is  sold  under  the  name  of  refined  lead  at  a  superior  price. 

The  quantity  of  small  coal  mixed  with  the  litharge,  should  be  somewhat  less  than 
what  may  be  necessary  to  effect  the  reduction,  because  if  in  the  course  of  the  process, 
a  deficiency  of  it  is  perceived  in  any  part  of  the  furnace,  more  can  always  be  added  ; 
whereas  a  redundancy  of  coal  necessarily  increases  the  quantity  of  slag,  which,  at  the 
end  of  the  shift,  must  be  removed  from  the  furnace  before  a  new  operation  is  begun, 
whereby  lead  b  lost.  In  the  reverberatory  furnace,  six  fodders  of  lead  may  be  revived 
in  nine  or  ten  hours ;  during  the  first  six  of  which  the  mixture  of  litharge  and  coal  b 
added  at  short  intervals.     A  fodder  is  from  21  to  24cwts. 

It  deserves  to  be  remarked  that  tlie  work  does  not  go  on  so  well  nor  so  quick  whei^ 
the  coal  and  litharge  are  iu  a  pulverulent  form ;  because  the  reduction  in  thb  ease 
takes  place  only  at  the  surface,  the  air  not  being  able  to  penetrate  into  the  body,  and  to 
keep  up  its  combustion,  and  the  mutual  action  of  the  litharge  and  carbon  in  the  interior. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  litharge  is  in  porous  pieces  as  large  as  a  hen*s  egg,  the 
action  pervades  the  whole  body,  and  the  sooty  fumes  of  the  coal  effect  the  reduction 
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even  in  the  centre  of  the  Iragniento  of  the  litharge,  penetrating  into  every  fissure  and 
earrying  off  the  oiygen.  The  beat  ought  never  to  be  urged  so  far  as  to  melt  the 
litfa»ge. 

The  grounds  of  the  cupel,  and  the  slag  of  the  reduction  furnace,  being  a  mixture  of 
small  ookei  ooal  ash,  and  oxide  of  iron,  more  or  less  impregnated  with  lead,  are  smelted 
upon  the  Jag  kgarth,  along  with  coke,  and  by  way  of  flux,  with  a  certain  quantity  of  the 
Mack  aeoriv  obtained  from  the  same  ifurnace,  prepared  for  this  purpose,  by  running  it 
oat  in  thin  plates,  and  breaking  it  into  small  pieces.  The  lead  thus  obtained  is  usually 
very  white*  very  hard,  and  not  susceptible  of  refinement. 

MM.  Dufr^ooy  and  Beaumont  consider  the  smelting  of  lead  ore  by  the  reverberatory 
furnace  as  practised  in  Derbyshire,  as  probably  prefenble  \o  that  with  the  slag  hearth 
■a  carried  on  in  Brittany ;  a  process  which  seldom  gives  uniform  products,  while  it 
oceasions  a  more  considerable  waste  of  lead,  and  consumption  of  fuel. 

The  mixed  process  employed  in  Cumberland  of  roasting  the  ore,  and  afterwards 
smelting  it  in  a  small  furnace  resembling  that  called  the  Scotch,  apparently  yields  a 
tittle  less  lead  than  if  both  operations  were  executed  in  the  reverberatory  furnace ;  but 
aeeording  to  Mr.  Fonter  (see  his  Treaiue  on  a  SecUan  of  the  Strata  from  Neweastk 
mpom  Tjfn»,  &&),  this  slight  loss  is  more  than  compensated  by  the  smaller  consumption 
of  fttd,  the  increased  rapidity  of  the  operation,  and  especially  by  the  much  greater 
purity  of  the  lead  obtaineid  firom  the  Scotch  furnace.  When  it  comes  to  be  refined,  the 
loaa  is  only  about  one-twelfth  or  one-thirteenth,  whereas  the  lead  revived  in  the  rever- 
beratory fiimaoe  loses  frequently  a  ninth.  Moreover,  the  lead  furnished  by  the  first 
method  admits  of  b«ng  refined  with  profit,  when  it  yields  only  5  ounces  of  silver  per 
fodder  of  20  quintals,  poide  de  marei  while  that  produced  by  the  reverberatory  furnace 
cannot  be  cupelled  unless  it  gives  10  ounces  per  fodder ;  and  as  in  the  English  cupel- 
latioo,  lead  is  constantly  added  anew  without  skimming,  the  litharge  obtained  in  the 
second  ease  can  never  be  brought  into  the  market,  whereas  the  litharge  of  the  leads 
from  the  Scotch  furnace  is  of  good  quality.  See  the  new  method  of  enriching  lead  for 
eupdlatioo,  under  Silvxb. 

As  the  mathing  of  galena,  the  principal  ore  of  lead,  u  not  a  little  complex,  the  fol- 
lowing tabular  view  of  the  different  processes  may  prove  acceptable  to  the  metallur- 


I.  Class. 
Treated  in  re- 
▼erberatory 
fiimaoes. 


A. 
Bc^olphur- 

ation  by 
roasting. 


B. 
De*sulphur- 
ation  by  iron. 


1. 
2. 


3. 


4. 


5. 
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Treatment  of 

Pore  ores. 
Ores  mixed  with 
saline  gangues. 

Ores  mixed  with 
earthy  gangues. 


Frocesiof 

Pesey,  Spain,  &e. 

England,  in  ge- 
neral. 

Vicenago     in 
Italy,  and  Red- 
ruth   in    Com- 
wall. 


Combined    with 
the  above. 


II.  Class. 
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bearth,      the ' 
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Seoteh   fur- 


r      A. 

Founding  after 
roasting  in  a 
heap,  or  in  a « 
reverbera- 
tory. 


B. 

Foimdingwith 
direet    de- 
sulpburation, 
"by   metallic 
iron. 


7. 


Ores  mixed  with 
several  sul- 
phurets. 

Ores  with  earthy, 
saline,  and  sul- 
phurous gan^ 
gues. 

Ores  with  matt^  1  Yienne,  Poul- 
as  at  Vienne,  in  >  laouen,  and 
Dauphiny.  3      Tarnowitx. 

Ores  producing  f  Mattes,  with  raw"|^ 
slsgs  of  various  J 
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silicates. 

Ores  producing 
compound  sili- 
cate slags. 


lead.  J 

Vorkable    lead,  > 
without  mattes.  { 
"Mattes and  work- 
able lead. 


! 


Workable  lead. 


9. 


Ores  producing  f  Mattes  and  work- 
slags  composed  I    ^^le  lead, 
of  silicates  %nd-l 

subsilicates.        I  Poor  mattes  and  J 
^  workable  lead.    { 
H  9 


Many  places. 

VUlefort. 

Several 

places. 
Pont  Gibaud 

and  Scotch 

furnace. 
Baad-Ems, 

Harts, 

Tarnowits. 

Tamowits. 
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The  annual  production  of  lead  in  Europe  may  be  estimated  at  about  80,000  tons ;  of 
trhich  four-sevenths  are  produced  in  England,  two'Sevenths  in  Spain,  the  remainder  in 
Germany  and  Russia.  France  does  not  produce  more  than  one-five- hundredth  part  of 
the  whole ;  and  only  ono-fiftietli  of  its  consumption. 

See  LnHAKOK,  Minium,  or  Med  Lead,  SoLoia,  Sugar  or  AeetaU  or  Lbai>»  Trn 
Mral,  and  Whri  Lead. 

IjEAD-SHOT  ;  {PlombdechoMte,  Fr. ;  Sekrtft,  FKniensehnt^  Germ,')  The  origin 
of  most  of  the  imperfections  in  the  manufacture  of  lead-shot  is  the  too  rapid  cooling  of 
the  spherules  by  their  being  dropped  too  hot  into  tite  water,  whereby  their  surfaces  form 
a  solid  crust,  while  their  interior  remains  fluid,  and  in  its  lubeequeot  oonoreiion,  shrinks, 
so  as  to  produce  the  irregularities  of  the  shot. 

The  patent  shot  towers  originally  constructed  in  England  obviate  this  evil  by  exposing 
the  fused  spherules  after  they  pass  through  the  cullender,  to  a  large  body  of  air  during 
their  descent  into  the  water  tub  placed  on  the  ground.  The  greatest  erection  of  this 
kind  is  probably  at  Viliach  in  Carinthia,  being  S40  Vienna,  or  249  English  feet  high. 

The  quantity  of  arsenie  added  to  the  mass  of  melted  lead  varies  according  to  the 
quality  of  this  metal ;  the  harder  and  less  ductile  the  lead  is,  the  more  arsenic  must 
be  added.  About  3  pounds  of  either  white  arsenic  or  orpiment  is  enough  for  one 
thousand  parts  of  sod  lead,  and  about  8  for  the  coarser  kinds.  The  latter  are  employed 
preferably  for  shot,  as  they  are  cheaper  and  answer  sufliciently  welL  The  arsenical  alloy 
is  made  either  by  introducing  some  of  this  substance  at  each  melting ;  or  by  making 
a  quantity  of  the  compound  considerably  stronger  at  once,  and  adding  a  certain  portion  of 
this  to  each  charge  of  lead.  If  the  particles  of  the  shot  appear  lens-shaped,  it  is  a  proof 
that  the  proportion  of  arsenic  has  been  too  great ;  but  if  they  are  flattened  upon  (Mie 
side,  if  they  are  hollowed  in  their  middle,  called  cmppimg  by  the  workman,  or  dng  with 
a  tail  behind  them,  the  proportion  of  arsenic  is  too  small. 

The  following  is  the  process  prescribed  by  the  patentees,  Ackerman  and  Martin. 
Melt  a  ton  of  soft  lead,  and  sprinkle  round  its  sides  in  the  iron  pot,  about  two  shovel- 
fuls of  wood  ashes,  taking  care  to  leave  the  centre  clear ;  then  put  into  the  middle  about 
40  pounds  of  arsenic  to  form  a  rich  alloy  with  the  lead.  Cover  the  pot  with  an  iron 
lid,  and  lute  the  joints  quickly  with  loam  or  mortar  to  confine  the  arsenical  Tapours, 
keeping  up  a  moderate  fire  to  maintain  the  mixture  fluid  for  three  or  four  hours ;  after 
which  skim  carefully,  and  run  the  alloy  into  moulds  to  form  ingots  or  pigs.  The  com- 
position thus  made  is  to  be  put  in  the  proportion  of  one  pig  or  ingot  into  1000  pounds 
of  mvlted  ordinary  lead.  When  the  whole  is  well  combined,  take  a  perforated  skimmer, 
and  let  a  few  drops  of  it  fidl  from  some  height  into  a  tub  of  water.  If  they  do  not 
appear  globular,  some  more  arsenical  alloy  must  be  added. 

Lead  which  contains  a  good  deal  of  pewter  or  tin  must  be  rejected,  because  it  tends 
to  produce  elongated  drops  or  tails. 

From  two  to  three  tons  are  usually  melted  at  once  in  the  large  establishments*  The 
surface  of  the  lead  gets  covered  with  a  crust  of  oxide  of  a  white  spongy  nature,  some- 
times called  cream  by  the  workmen,  which  is  of  use  to  coat  oyer  the  bottom  of  the  cul- 
lender, because  without  such  a  bed  the  heavy  melted  lead  would  run  too  rapidly  through 
the  holes  for  the  granulating  process,  and  would  form  oblong  spheroids.  The  mount- 
ing of  this  filter,  or  lining  of  the  cullender,  is  reckoned  to  be  a  nice  operation  by  the 
workmen,  and  is  regarded  usually  as  a  valuable  secret. 

The  cullenders  are  hollow  hemispheres  of  sheet  iron  about  10  inches  in  diameter, 
perforated  with  holes,  which  should  be  perfectly  round  and  free  from  burs.  These  must 
be  of  an  uniform  sixe  in  each  cullender ;  but  of  course  a  series  of  different  cullenders 
with  sorted  holes  for  every  different  size  of  lead-shot  must  be  prepared.  The  holes  have 
nearly  the  following  diameters  for  the  annexed  numbers  of  shot. 

No.  0.  -  -  -  -  j^  of  an  inch. 

1.  .  .  .  A      - 

2.  -  -  -  -  A      - 

3.  -  -  '  -  A     - 

4.  .  -  -  - 


From  No.  5.  to  No.  9.  the  diameter  decreases  by  regular  gradations,  the  latter  being 
only  g}g  of  an  inch. 

The  operation  is  always  carried  on  with  three  cullenders  at  a  time ;  which  are  sup- 
ported upon  projecting  grates  of  a  kind  of  chafing  dish  made  of  sheet  iron  somewhat 
like  a  triangle.  This  chafing  dish  should  be  placed  immediately  above  the  fiill ;  while  at 
its  bottom  there  must  be  a  tub  half  filled  with  water  for  receiving  the  granulated  lead. 
The  cullenders  are  not  in  contact,  but  must  be  parted  by  burning  charcoal  in  order  to 
keep  the  lead  constantly  at  the  proper  temperature,  and  to  prevent  its  solidifying  in  the 
filter.     The  temperature  of  the  lead  bath  should  vary  with  the  aixe  of  the  shot ;  for  the 
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largest,  it  should  be  such  that  a  bit  of  strair  planged  into  it  will  be  scarcely  browned,  but 
for  all  it  should  be  nicely  regulated.  The  height  from  which  the  particles  should  be  let 
fall  ▼aries  likewise  with  the  sise  of  the  shot ;  as  tlie  congelation  is  the  more  rapid,  the 
smaller  they  are.  With  a  fiiU  of  S3  yards  or  100  feet,  from  No.  4.  to  No.  9.  may  be 
made;  but  for  larger  sisea,  150  feet  of  hei^^t  will  be  required. 

Every  thing  being  arranged  as  shore  described,  the  workman  puts  the  filter-stuff  into 
the  euUender,  pressing  it  well  against  the  sides.  Jie  next  pours  lead  into  it  with  an 
iron  ladle,  but  not  in  too  great  quantity  at  a  time^  lest  it  should  run  through  too  fast. 
The  shot  thereby  formed  and  found  in  the  tub  are  not  all  equal. 

The  centre  of  the  cullender  being  less  hot  affords  larger  shot  than  the  sides,  which  are 
constantly  surrounded  with  burning  charcoaL  Occasionally,  also,  the  three  culleuders 
ein]doyed  together  may  have  holes  of  different  sises,  in  which  case  the  tub  may  contain 
shot  of  very  various  magnitudes.  Tliese  are  separated  from  each  other  by  square 
sieves  of  different  fineness,  10  inches  broad  and  16  inches  long,  their  bottoms  being  of 
sheet  iron  pierced  with  holes  of  the  same  diameters  as  those  of  the  cullenders.  Tliese 
sieves  are  suspended  by  means  of  two  bands  above  boxes  for  receiving  the  shot ;  one 
sieve  bang  usually  set  above  another  in  consecutive  numbers,  for  instance  1.  and  S.  The 
shot  being  put  into  the  upper  sieve,  Na  O.  will  remain  in  it ;  No.  1.  will  remain  in  the 
lower  sieve,  and  Na  2.  will,  with  all  the  others,  pass  through  it  into  the  chest  below.  It 
is  obvious  that  by  substituting  sieves  of  successive  fineness,  shot  of  any  dimension  may 
be  sorted. 

In  the  preceding  process  the  shot  has  been  sorted  to  sise ;  it  must  next  be  sorted  to 
form,  so  as  to  separate  all  the  spheroids  which  are  not  truly  round,  or  are  defective  in 
any  respect.  For  this  purpose  a  board  is  made  use  of  about  27  inches  long  and  16 
broad,  ftimished  partially  with  upright  ledges ;  upon  this  tray  a  handful  or  two  of  the 
shot  to  be  sorted  being  laid,  it  is  inclined  very  slightly,  and  gently  shaken  in  the  hori- 
sontal  direction,  when  the  globular  particles  run  down  by  one  edge,  into  a  chest  set  to 
reeeive  them,  while  those  of  irregular  forms  remain  on  the  sides  of  the  tray,  and  are 
reaervcd  to  be  re-melted. 

After  being  sorted  in  this  way,  the  shot  requires  still  to  be  smoothed  and  polished 
bright.  This  object  is  effected  by  putting  it  into  a  small  octagonal  cask,  through  a 
door  in  its  ude,  turning  upon  a  horixontal  iron  axis,  with  rests  in  plummer  boxes  at  its 
ends,  and  is  made  to  revolve  by  any  mechanical  power.  A  certain  quantity  of  plumbago 
or  black  lead  ii  put  in  along  with  the  shot. 

XiKAD  aeted  on  by  pure  waUr  mo  om  to  mak§  it  poi§omout,-^  Dr.  H.  Guenaude  Mussy 
was  summoned  to  Claremont  in  the  beginning  of  October,  1848  ;  and,  on  his  arrival  was 
shown  into  the  room  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  ex-royal  fiimily  of  France,  who  had 
been  residing  there  since  the  preceding  March.  He  found  him  lying  down,  with  an 
anxious  countenance,  the  conjunctiva  of  a  yellowish  colour,  and  the  flesh  flaM>y,  evidently 
proving  a  loss  of  substance.  He  told  him  he  had  been  suffering  for  several  dajrs  from 
iriolent  c(^ics  which  had  been  relieved  after  a  constipatimi  of  two  days  by  abundant  alvine 
evaeuations  produced  by  a  purgative  draught.  This  was  the  third  attack  of  the  same 
nature  during  the  space  of  five  weeks.  Some  time  before,  towards  the  end  of  July,  he 
bad  been  suffering  from  colic,  with  nausea,  firequent  eructations  and  irregularity  of  the 
bowels. 

■"  I  learnt  that  a  brother  of  my  patient  had  experienced  the  same  symptoms :  but  no 
one  was  astonished  at  it,  as  it  was  supposed  he  was  suffering  under  a  liver  complaint  con- 
Craetcd  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa. 

"  A  third  patient,  of  forty-eight  years  of  age,  who  was  also  subject  to  constipation,  had 
violent  colic  a  few  days  before,  attended  with  nausea  and  even  vomiting. 

**  A  few  days  elapsed  and  no  had  symptoms  disturbed  our  security.  My  patients  had 
resamed  their  usual  occupations,  and  good  appetites  and  pretty  fiiir  digestion,  but  were 
still  very  weak ;  and  pale  sallow  complexions  had  replaced  the  icteric  colour. 

•*  If  y  delusions  did  not  last  long.  About  ten  days  after,  a  new  access  of  symptoms 
began,  with  a  painful  sensation  of  constriction  about  the  epigastric  region,  anxiety, 
nfif^**i  and  eructations.** 

After  describing  the  symptoms  and  the  treatment  resorted  to  before  the  real  cause  of 
the  disoider  was  suspected,  the  doctor  mentions  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the 
diaeovery,  which  induced  him  to  administer  sulphur  in  combination  with  iron  internally, 
an4  to  order  sulphurous  and  soapy  baths.     He  proceeds :  — 

*•  The  chemical  action  showed  itself  almost  immediately  by  the  black  discolouration 
of  the  nails  of  the  feet  and  hands,  and  by  the  appearance  of  similar  spots  on  different 
parts  of  the  skin. 

••  One  of  the  patients  came  out  from  the  second  bath  with  the  abdomen  entirely  black. 
Tbe  soapy  frictions  and  baths  usually  washed  away  the  spots  from  the  skin,  but  not 
tboaa  of  the  nails.     The  appearance  of  this  reaction,  which  is  very  common  with  men 
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working  in  lead  nuuiufaetories  when  using  sulphurous  bsths,  is  explained  by  the  com- 
bination of  sulphur  with  the  saturnine  molecules  adhering  to  the  skin. 

'*  In  these  cases  it  was  evident  that  the  lead  was  brought  to  the  surface  of  the  body  by 
means  either  of  sudaminal  or  follicular  ezhalatioris,  and  perhaps  by  both. 

**  The  metal  is  eliminated  and  transformed  into  sulphuret  of  Ind  by  the  sulphurous 
baths,  and  then  taken  off  by  tbe  soapy  frictions  and  baths. 

**  These  were  not  useless,  for  without  them  the  lead  deposited  on  the  sur&ce  might 
hare  been  carried  again  by  absorption  into  the  economy. 

**  But  the  skin  was  not  the  only  means  of  giving  exit  to  the  poison.  I  discovered  it  in 
the  urine  by  a  solution  of  bydrosulphate  of  ammonia.  Some  physicians  and  chemists 
look  on^lphur  as  the  only  efficacious  remedy ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  assert  that  it  as 
without  any  effect. 

**  What  I  can  tell  you  is,  that  the  success  was  beyond  my  hopes.  After  two  or  three 
weeks  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  my  patients  progressing  rapidly  and  surely  towards 
recovery.  This  happy  result  induced  me  to  try  the  same  means  with  another  penon» 
older  and  of  a  weaker  constitution,  and  consequently  for  whom  I  was  most  uneasy,  and 
the  result  was  as  satisfiustory. 

**  One  of  my  patients  was  accustomed  to  drink  Vichy  water  at  table.  Tliis  was  a  very 
unfortunate  predisposing  circumstance :  it  is  probable  that  the  salt  of  Vichy  water,  t.  r. 
bicarbonate  of  soda,  united  to  the  bed  of  Claremont  water,  had  much  to  do  with  the 
violence  of  the  attack  under  which  he  suffered. 

**  At  the  time  of  my  arrival  at  Claremont,  there  were  thirty-eight  inhabitants. 

**  Thirteen  of  these  had  been  attacked,  eleven  men  and  two  women.  Four  of  them  had 
some  symptoms  two  months  previously  to  my  arrival,  the  other  cases  occurred  under  my 
own  eyes.  Some  even  after  the  pipes  had  been  cut  off  were  affected,  and  one  when  on 
the  continent «  week  after  leaving  England. 

**  Six  children  in  the  household,  aged  from  three  to  seven  years,  have  been  exempt  from 
it.  Only  half  of  the  patients  have  had  the  gums  marked  with  the  slate  coloured  line 
and  spots  of  the  same  colour  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  and  these  spots  and 
the  bluish  line  of  the  gums,  were  observed  on  several  others  who  did  not  experience  or 
exhibit  anything  else,  and  th^  signs  of  the  poison  having  been  taken  into  the  economy 
have  not  yet  disappeared.  'Dm  morbid  cause  has  acted  in  these  esses,  as  it  often  does, 
with  caprice  and  according  to  individual  dispositions  which  defy  every  reasoning. 

**  The  msladv  has  shown  no  respect  for  condition,  and  attacked  indiscriminately 
servants,  aides-de-camps  and  princes. 

•*  The  spring  that  furnishes  the  palace  of  Claremont  with  water  issues  from  a  sand  bed 
at  about  two  miles  distance.  It  was  diosen  for  its  uncommon  purity  from  among  a 
great  many  others  in  its  vicinity,  and  the  water  was  thirty  years  ago  conducted  to  the 
palace  through  leaden  pipes.  In  the  present  day  some  other  metal  would  perhaps  have 
been  selected,  for  experience  has  taught  us  that  pure  water,  and  especially  distilled  water, 
acts  rapidly  on  lead  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  it. 

*<  Thus  Tronchin  proved  that  the  inhabitants  of  Amsterdam  were  indebted  to  the  rain 
water,  kept  in  leaden  cisterns,  for  the  colic  they  were  so  much  subject  to  in  his  time. 

**  The  purity  of  the  Claremont  water  becomes  a  most  dangerous  property,  and  not  only 
to  it  but  to  other  springs.  Whilst  I  was  combating  its  pernicious  effects,  I  beard  that 
there  had  been  several  similar  cases  in  different  parts  of  England ;  they  are  not  un* 
common  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  and  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Claremont. 
Besides  the  cases  published  by  Dr.  Tliompson,  I  know  of  several  others  at  Weybridge, 
Windsor,  and  in  different  other  places. 

*<  I  should  inform  you  that  Professor  Hoffman  has  ascertained  the  quantity  of  metallic 
lead  contained  in  the  water  examined  by  him*  He  has  found  diat  it  amounted  to  a 
grain  p«r  gallon,  an  enormous  quantity  when  we  consider  that  the  poisoned  water  was 
used  in  all  culinary  and  table  purposes ;  and,  previously  to  the  discovery  of  its  deleterious 
character,  even  in  the  preparation  of  ptisans  and  lavements.** 

LxAn  Shot  has  been  manufrctured  in  the  United  States  in  low  towers,  provided  with 
an  ascending  stream  of  air,  drawn  up  by  a  fan  worked  by  water-power,  whereby  a  like 
cooling  effect  is  obtained  as  by  letting  the  melted  lead  &11  from  a  high  tower. 

LEATHER,  (CWir,  Fr. ;  Ledar,  Germ.);  is  the  skin  of  animals,  so  modified  by  che- 
mical means  as  to  have  become  unalterable  by  the  external  agents  which  tend  to  decom- 
pose it  in  its  natural  state.  The  preparation  in  a  rude  manner  of  this  valuable  subsunce 
has  been  known  from  the  most  ancient  times,  but  it  was  not  till  the  end  of  the  last,  and 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  that  it  b^an  to  be  manufiictured  upon  right  prin- 
ciples, in  consequence  of  the  researches  of  Macbride,  Deyeux,  Seguin,  and  Davy,  lliere 
are  several  varieties  of  leather  ;  such  as  sole  leather,  boot  or  upper  leather,  shamoy  lea- 
ther, kid  or  glove  leather,  &c.  Skins  may  be  converted  into  leather  either  with  or  with- 
out  their  hairy  coat. 

We  shali  treat  first  of  sole  and  upper  leathers,  being  the  most  important,  and  moU 
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costly  and  difficult  to  prepare  in  a  proper  manner.  These  kinds  consist  of  organized 
fibrous  gelatine  or  skin,  combined  with  the  proiimate  vegetable  principle,  tannin,  and 
probably  also  some  vegetable  extractive.  Under  the  articles  Galls  and  Tam nik,  will 
be  found  an  account  of  the  properties  of  this  substance,  and  the  means  of  obtaining  it  in  a 
state  of  purity.  Calf  leather  quickly  tanned  by  an  infusion  of  galls,  consists  of  61  parts 
of  skin,  and  39  of  vegetable  matter  in  100  by  weight ;  by  sc^ution  of  catechu,  it  consists 
of  80  of  skin,  and  20  of  vegetable  matter ;  by  infiision  of  Leicester  willow,  of  74*5  skin, 
and  S5*5  vegetable  matter ;  and  by  inftiaion  of  oak  bark,  of  73*2  skin,  and  26*8  vegetable 
matter.  By  the  slow  process  of  tanning,  continued  for  three  months,  the  increase  c^ 
weight  upon  the  skin  in  its  conversion  into  leather,  is  greatly  less;  the  vegetable  consti- 
tuents being  from  Leicester  willow  only  13  per  cent,  of  the  leatlier,  and  iirom  oak  bark 
15  per  cent.  Sole  leather,  however,  generally  contains  no  less  than  40  per  cent,  of  vege- 
table matter.  In  every  astringent  bwk,  the  inner  white  part  next  to  the  alburnum,  con- 
tains the  largest  quantity  of  tannin,  and  the  middle  coloured  part  contains  most  extractive 
matter.  The  outer  sur&ee  or  epidermis  seldom  furnishes  either  tannin  or  extractive 
matter.  Young  trees  abound  most  in  the  white  cortical  layers,  and  are  hence  more  pro- 
ductive of  tannin  under  equal  weights,  than  the  barks  of  old  trees.  In  no  case  is  there 
any  reason  to  believe  that  the  gallic  acid  of  astringent  vegetables  is  absorbed  in  the  pro- 
cess of  making  leather;  hence  Seguin's  theory  of  the  agency  of  that  substance  in  disoxy- 
genating  skin,  falls  to  the  ground.  The  different  qualities  of  leather  made  with  the 
same  kind  of  skin,  seem  to  depend  very  much  upon  the  different  quantities  of  extractive 
matter  it  may  have  absorbed.  The  leather  inade  with  infusion  of  galls,  is  generally 
harder  and  more  liable  to  crack  than  the  leather  obtained  from  infusions  of  barks ;  and 
it  always  contains  a  much  larger  proportion  of  tannin,  and  a  smaller  proportion  of 
extractive  matter. 

When  calf  skin  is  slowly  tanned  in  weak  solutions  of  the  bark,  or  of  catechu,  it  com- 
bines with  a  good  deal  of  extractive  matter,  and  though  the  increase  of  the  weight  of  the 
skin  be  eomparatively  small,  yet  it  has  become  perfectly  insoluble  in  water,  fbrming  a 
soft,  but  at  the  same  time  a  strong  leather.  The  saturated  infusions  of  astringent  barks 
contain  much  las  extractive  matter  in  proportion  to  their  tannin,  than  the  weak  infu- 
sions; and  when  skin  is  quickly  tanned  in  the  former,  it  produces  a  worse  and  less 
durable  leather  than  when  slowly  tanned  in  the  latter.  In  quick  tanning,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  vegetable  extractive  matter  is  thus  lost  to  the  manufiicturer,  which  might 
have  b^n  made  to  enter  as  a  useful  constituent  into  the  leather.  These  observations 
show  that  there  is  sufficient  foundation  for  the  opinion  of  the  common  workmen,  con- 
cerning what  is  technically  called  feeding  of  leather,  in  the  slow  method  of  tanning ; 
and  though  the  processes  of  this  art  have  been  unnecessarily  protracted  by  defective 
methods  of  steeping,  and  want  of  progressive  infiltration  of  the  astringent  liquor  through 
the  skins,  yet  in  general  they  appear  to  have  arrived,  in  consequence  of  old  experience,  at 
a  degree  of  perfection  in  the  qtulity  of  the  leather,  which  cannot  be  far  exceeded  by 
means  of  any  theoretical  suggestions  which  have  been  advanced. 

On  the  first  view  it  may  appear  surprising,  that  in  those  cases  of  quick  tanning, 
where  eitractive  matter  forms  a  certain  portion  of  the  leather,  the  increase  of  weight  is 
less  than  when  the  skin  is  combined  with  the  pure  tannin;  but  the  fact  is  easily 
accounted  for,  when  we  con«der  that  the  attraction  of  skin  for  tannin  must  be  probably 
weakened  by  its  union  with  extractive  matter ;  and  whether  we  suppose  that  the  tannin 
and  extractive  matter  enter  together  into  combination  with  the  matter  of  skin,  or  unite 
with  separate  portions  of  it,  still,  in  either  case,  the  primary  attraction  of  skin  for  tan 
must  be  to  a  certain  extent  diminished. 

In  examining  astringent  vegetables  in  relation  to  their  power  of  making  leather,  it  is 
necessary  to  take  into  account  not  only  the  quantity  they  may  contain  of  the  ntbstanee 
precipitable  by  gelatine,  but  likewise  the  quantity  and  the  nature  of  the  extractive 
matter ;  and  in  cases  of  comparison,  it  is  essential  to  employ  infusions  of  the  same 
di^ee  of  concentration. 

Of  all  astringent  substances  hitherto  examined,  catechu  is  that  which  contains  the 
lai^gest  proportion  of  tannin ;  and  in  supposing,  according  to  the  usual  estimation,  that 
from  four  to  five  pounds  of  common  oak  bark  are  required  to  produce  one  pound  of 
leather,  it  appears,  from  the  various  synthetical  experiments,  that  about  half  a  pound  of 
catechu  would  answer  the  same  purpose.  Mr.  Purkis  found,  by  the  results  of  different 
accurate  experiments,  that  1  pound  of  catechu  was  equivalent  to  7  or  8  of  oak  bark. 
For  the  common  purposes  of  the  tanner,  1  pound  of  it  would  be  equivalent  also  to  2^ 
pounds  of  galls,  to  7^^  of  the  Leicester  willow,  to  1 1  of  the  bark  of  the  Spanish  chesnut, 
to  18  of  the  bark  of  the  common  elm,  to  21  of  the  bark  of  the  common  willow,  and  to 
3  pounds  of  sumach. 

Various  menstrua  have  been  proposed  for  the  purpose  of  expediting  and  improving 
the  process  of  tanning,  among  others,  lime  water,  and  solution  of  pearl-ash ;  but  as  these 
two  substances  form  compounds  with  tannin  which  are  not  decomposable  by  gelatine,  it 
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follows  that  their  effects  must  be  prejudicial  There  is  very  little  reason  to  suppose 
that  any  bodies  will  be  found  which,  at  the  same  time  that  they  increase  the  solubility  of 
tannin  in  water,  will  not  likewise  diminish  its  attraction  for  skin. 

In  this  country  all  tanned  leather  is  distinguished  into  two  kinds,  called  hidet  and 
§kint ;  the  former  term  being  appropriated  to  that  made  from  the  larger  animals,  as 
bulls,  buflfaloes,  oxen,  and  cows,  into  thick  strong  sole  leather ;  and  the  latter  to  that 
made  from  calves,  seals,  &c  ,  into  thinner  and  more  Bexible  upper  leather.  Sometimes 
the  hides  are  brought  into  the  market  merely  dried,  as  from  Buenos- Ayres;  or  dried 
and  salted,  as  from  Bahia  and  Pernambuco ;  but  the  greater  part  are  fresh  from  recently 
slaughtered  animals.  The  heaviest  ox  hides  are  preferred  for  forming  huU$  or  hacksj 
which  are  maou&ctured  as  follows :  — - 

The  washing  process  must  be  more  or  less  daborate,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
skins.  Those  that  are  salted  and  dry  require  to  be  steeped,  beaten,  and  rubbed  several 
times  alternately,  to  bring  them  to  the  fresh  condition. 

After  removing  the  horns,  the  softened  or  recent  hides  are  laid  in  a  heap  for  two  or 
three  days,  after  which  they  are  suspended  on  poles  in  a  close  room  called  a  smoke- 
house, heated  somewhat  above  the  common  temperature  by  a  smouldering  fire.  In  these 
circumstances,  a  slight  putreiaction  supervenes,  which  loosens  the  epidermis,  and  renders 
the  hair  easily  detachable  by  the/esAta^  knife;  a  large  two-handled  implement,  with  a 
blunt  edge,  and  bent  to  suit  the  curvature  of  the  rounded  beam  of  the  wooden  horse 
upon  which  the  hide  is  scraped.     See  CuRRTiica. 

The  next  step  u  immersion  in  a  pit  oonuining  water  impregnated  with  about 
a  1000th  part  of  sulphuric  acid.  This  process  u  called  raising,  because  it  distends  the 
pores,  and  makes  the  fibres  swell,  so  as  to  render  the  skins  more  susceptible  of  the  action 
of  the  tanning  infusions.  Forty-eight  hours  in  general  suffice  for  this  operation,  but 
more  time  may  be  safely  tdcen. 

When  the  hides  are  found  to  be  sufficiently  raised,  they  are  transferred  to  a  pit,  in 
which  they  are  stratified  with  oak  bark,  ground  by  a  proper  mill  into  a  coarse  powder. 
The  pit  is  then  filled  up  with  an  infusion  of  oak  bark  called  ooxe,  and  the  hides  are 
allowed  to  remain  in  it  for  about  a  month  or  six  weeks.  By  this  time  the  tannin  and 
extractive  matter  of  the  bark  having  combined  intimately  with  the  animal  fibre,  the 
pit  is  exhausted  of  its  virtue,  and  must  be  renewed,  by  taking  out  the  spent  bark,  and 
subjecting  the  skins  to  a  fresh  dose  of  oak  bark  and  oose.  The  hides  which  were 
placed  near  the  top  of  the  first  pit,  must  be  placed  near  the  bottom  of  the  next.  In  this 
mixture  they  remain,  upon  the  old  practice,  about  three  months.  The  last  process 
being  repeated  twice  or  thrice,  perfectly  tanned  leather  is  the  result.  The  hides  are  now 
removed  from  the  pit,  and  hung  up  in  a  shed.  In  the  progress  of  drying,  which  should 
be  slow,  they  are  compressed  with  a  steel  tool,  and  beaten  smooth,  to  render  them  more 
firm  and  dense. 

Some  manufecturers  place  on  tlie  bottom  of  the  pit  5  or  6  inches  of  spent  bark,  over 
it  2  inches  of  firesh  bark,  then  a  skin;  and  so,  alternately,  a  layer  pf  new  bark  and  a  skin, 
till  the  pit  is  nearly  full,  reserving  a  small  space  at  top  for  a  thicker  layer  of  bark,  over 
which  weighted  boards  are  laid,  to  condense  the  whole  down  into  the  tanning  infusion. 

The  operation  of  tanning  sole  leather  in  the  above  way,  lasts  a  year  or  a  year  and  a 
half,  according  to  the  quality  wanted,  and  the  natura  of  the  hides. 

A  perfect  leather  is  recognized  by  its  section,  which  should  have  a  glistening  marbled 
appearance,  without  any  white  streaks  in  the  middle. 

Crop  hides  are  manufectured  by  immersion,  during  three  or  four  days,  in  pits  contain- 
ing milk  of  lime ;  in  which  they  are  occasionally  moved  up  and  down  in  order  to  expose 
them  equally  to  the  action  of  this  menstruum.  They  are  then  removed,  and  cleared 
from  hair  and  impurities,  by  uang  the  fleshing  knife  upon  the  horse ;  after  which  they 
must  be  completely  freed  from  the  lime  by  a  thorough  washing.  They  are  next 
plunged  in  pits  containing  a  weak  ooze  or  inftision  of  oak  bark,  from  which  they  are 
successively  transferred  into  other  pits  with  stronger  ooze ;  all  the  while  being  daily 
hcmdled,  that  is,  moved  up  and  down  in  the  infusion.  Tliis  practice  is  continued  for 
about  a  month  or  six  weeks.  They  are  now  ready  to  be  subjected  to  a  mixture  of 
ground  oak  bark  and  stronger  ooze  in  other  pits,  to  a  series  of  which  they  are  pro- 
gressively  subjected  during  two  or  three  months. 

The  hides  are  next  put  into  large  vats,  called  layers,  in  which  they  are  smoothly 
stratified  with  more  oak  bark,  and  a  stronger  infusion  of  it.  After  six  weeks  they  ai« 
taken  out  of  these  vats,  and  subjected  to  a  new  charge  of  the  same  materials  for  two 
months,  lliis  simple  process  is  repeated  twice  or  thrice,  at  the  option  of  the  manu&c- 
turer,  till  the  hides  are  thoroughly  tanned.  They  are  then  slowly  dried,  and  condensed 
in  the  manner  above  described.  These  crop  hides  form  the  principal  part  of  the  sole 
leather  used  for  home  consumption  in  England. 

The  process^  of  tanning  skins  (as  of  calves,  seals,  &c.)  is  in  some  respects  peculiar. 
They  are  left  in  the  lime  pits  for  about  twelve  days,  when  they  are  stripped  of  their 
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kair,  washed  in  water,  then  immersed  in  a  lixivium  of  pigeons*  dung,  called  a  ffrainer,  of 
an  aJkaline  nature.  Ilere  they  remain  from  eight  to  ten  days,  according  to  the  state  of 
the  atmosphere,  during  which  time  they  are  frequently  handled,  and  scraped  on  both 
sides  upon  a  convex  wooden  beam.  This  scraping  or  working,  as  it  is  termed,  joined  to 
the  action  of  the  ffrainer,  senres  to  separate  the  lime,  oil,  and  glutinous  matter,  and  to 
render  the  skin  pliant,  soft,  and  ready  to  imbibe  the  tanning  principle.  They  are  with 
this  Tiew  transferred  into  pits  containing  a  weak  solution  of  bark,  in  which  they  undergo 
nearly  the  same  treatment  as  described  above  for  crop  hides ;  but  they  are  not  com- 
monly stratified  in  the  layers.  The  time  occupied  in  tanning  them  is  usually  limited 
to  three  nwnths.  They  are  then  dried,  and  disposed  of  to  the  currier,  who  dresses  and 
blackens  them  for  the  upper  leathers  of  boots  and  shoes,  for  harness,  and  other 
purposea.  The  light  and  thin  sorts  of  cow  and  horse  hides  are  often  treated  like  calf 
skins. 

In  aU  the  above  processes,  as  the  uiimal  fibres  on  the  surfiu»  of  the  skin  absorb  most 
readily  the  tanning  principles,  and  thereby  obstruct,  in  a  certain  degree,  their  passage 
into  the  interior  fibres,  especially  of  thick  hides,  it  becomes  an  object  of  importance  to 
contrive  some  method  of  overcoming  that  obstacle,  and  promoting .  the  penetration  of 
the  tan.  The  first  manufacturer  who  appears  to  have  employed  efficacious  mechanical 
means  of  favouring  the  chemical  action  was  Francis  G.  Spilsbury,  who  in  April,  182S, 
obtained  a  patent  for  the  following  operation :  —  After  the  hides  are  freed  from  the 
hairs,  &c  in  the  usual  way,  they  are  minutely  inspected  as  to  their  soundness,  and  if 
any  holes  be  found,  they  are  carefully  sewed  up,  so  as  to  be  water  tight.  Three  frames 
of  wood  are  provided  of  equal  dimensions,  fitted  to  each  other,  with  the  edges  of 
the  frames  held  together  by  screw  bolts.  A  skin  about  to  be  tanned  is  now  laid  upon 
the  frame,  and  stretched  over  its  edges,  then  the  second  firame  is  to  be  placed  upon 
it,  90  that  the  edges  of  the  two  frames  may  pinch  the  skin  all  round  and  hold  it  securely ; 
another  such  skin  is  then  stretched  over  Uie  upper  surface  of  the  second  frame,  in  like 
manner,  and  a  third  frame  being  set  upon  this,  confines  the  second  skin.  The  three 
frames  are  then  pinched  tightly  together  by  a  series  of  screw  bolts,  passing  through 
cars  set  round  their  outer  edges,  which  fix  the  skin  in  a  proper  manner  for  being 
operated  upon  by  the  tanning  liquor. 

A  space  has  been  thus  formed  between  the  two  skins,  into  which,  when  the  frames 
are  set  upright,  the  infusion  is  introduced  by  means  of  a  pipe  from  the  cistern  above^ 
while  the  air  is  permitted  to  escape  by  a  stopcock  below.  This  cock  must  of  course 
be  shut  whenever  the  bag  Is  filled,  but  the  one  above  is  left  open  to  maintain  a  com- 
munication with  the  liquor  cistern,  and  to  allow  the  hydrostatic  pressure  to  force  the 
liquor  through  the  cutaneous  pores  by  a  slow  infiltration,  and  thus  to  bring  the  tannin 
into  contact  with  all  the  fibres  indiscriminately.  The  action  of  this  pressure  is  evinced 
by  a  constant  perspiration  on  the  outer  sur&ces  of  the  skins. 

When  the  tanning  is  completed,  the  upper  stopcock  is  closed,  and  the  under  is 
opened  to  run  off  the  liquor.  Tlie  frames  are  now  removed,  the  bolts  are  unscrewed, 
and  the  pinched  edges  of  the  skins  pared  off;  after  which  they  are  to  be  dried  and 
finished  in  the  usual  manner. 

A  modification  of  this  ingenious  and  effectual  process  was  made  the  subject  of  a 
patent,  by  William  Drake,  of  Bedminster,  tanner,  in  October,  1831.  The  hides,  after 
the  usual  preparatory  processes,  are  immersed  in  a  weak  tan  liquor,  and  by  frequent 
handling  or  turning  over,  receive  an  incipient  tanning  before  being  submitted  to  the 
infiltration  plan.  Two  hides,  as  nearly  of  the  same  size  and  shape  as  possible,  are  placed 
grain  to  grain,  when  their  corresponding  edges  are  sewed  firmly  together  all  round 
by  ftliocmaker's  waxed  thread,  so  as  to  form  a  bag  sufficiently  tight  to  hold  tan  liquor. 
'TYuA  bog  must  tlien  be  suspended  by  means  of  loops  sewed  to  its  shoulder  end,  upon 
pegs,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  hang  within  a  wooden-barred  rack,  and  be  confined 
laterally  into  a  book  form.  About  an  inch  of  the  bag  is  left  unsewed  at  the  upper  end, 
for  the  purpose  of  introducing  a  funnel  through  which  the  cold  tan  liquor  is  poured 
into  the  bag  till  it  be  full.  Afier  a  certain  interval  which  varies  with  the  quality  of 
the  hides,  the  outer  surfiu;c  becomes  moist,  and  drops  begin  to  form  at  the  bottom  of 
the  bag.  These  are  received  in  a  proper  vessel,  and  when  they  accumulate  sufficiently 
may  be  poured  back  into  the  funnel ;  the  bag  being  thus,  as  well  as  by  a  fi^sh  supply 
from  above,  kept  constantly  distended. 

When  the  hides  are  observed  to  feel  hard  and  firm,  while  every  part  of  them  feels 
equally  damp,  the  air  of  the  tanning  apartment  having  been  always  well  ventilated,  is 
now  to  be  heated  by  proper  means  to  a  temperature  gradually  increasing  from  70° 
to  150^  of  Fahrenheit's  soUe.  This  heat  is  to  be  mAintained  till  the  hides  becomo 
firmer  and  harder  in  all  parts.  When  they  begin  to  assume  a  black  appearance  in  some 
ports,  and  when  the  tan  liquor  undergoes  little  diminutiou,  the  liidcs  may  be  considered 
to  be  tanned,  and  the  bag  may  be  emptied  by  cutting  a  few  stitches  at  its  bottom. 
Tbtt  outer  edges  bong  pared  off,  the  hides  are  to  be  finished  in  the  usual  way.     During 
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their  suspension  within  the  racks,  the  hides  should  be  shifted  a  little  sideways,  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  furrows  by  the  bars,  and  to  fiicUitate  the  equable  action  of 
the  liquor. 

By  this  process  the  patentee  says,  that  a  hide  may  be  tanned  as  completely  in  ten 
days  as  it  could  be  in  ten  months  by  the  usual  method.  I  have  seen  a  piece  of  sole 
leather  thus  rapidly  tanned,  and  it  seemed  to  be  perfect.  How  it  may  wear,  compared 
with  that  made  in  the  old  way,  I  cannot  pretend  to  determine. 

Messrs.  Knowlys  and  Duesbury  obtained  a  patent  in  August,  1826,  for  accelerating 
the  impregnation  of  skins  with  tannin,  by  suspending  them  in  a  close  vessel,  from  which 
the  air  is  to  be  extracted  by  an  air  pump,  and  then  the  tanning  infusion  is  to  be  admit- 
ted.  In  this  way,  it  is  supposed  to  penetrate  the  hide  so  ef!ectually  as  to  tan  it 
uniformly  in  a  short  time. 

About  40  years  ago,  a  similar  vacuum  scheme  was  employed  to  impr^nate  with 
weaver's  paste  or  starch,  the  cops  of  cotton  weft>  for  the  dandy  looms  of  Messrs.  RadcliH^ 
and  Ross,  of  Stockport. 

Danish  leather  is  made  by  tanning  lamb  and  kid  skins  with  willow  bark,  whence  it 
derives  an  agreeable  smell.     It  b  chiefly  worked  up  into  gloves. 

Of  the  tawing  or  dretsing  of  gkuu  for  gloves,  and  white  iheep  leather. 

The  operations  of  this  art  are :  I.  washing  the  skins ;  2.  properly  treating  them  with 
lime ;  3.  taking  off  the  fleece ;  4.  treatment  in  the  leather  steep. 

A  shed  erected  upon  the  side  of  a  stream,  with  a  cistern  of  water  for  washing  the 
skins;  wooden  horses  for  cleaning  them  with  the  back  of  the  fleshing  knife;  pincers 
for  removing  the  flbres  of  damaged  wool ;  a  plunger  for  depressing  the  skins  in  the 
pits ;  a  lime  pit ;  a  pole  with  a  bag  tied  to  the  end  of  it ;  a  two-handed  fleshing  knifo ; 
a  rolling  pin,  from  15  to  18  inches  long,  thickened  in  the  middle;  such  are  some  of  the 
utensils  of  a  tawing  establishment.  There  must  be  provided  also  a  table  for  applying 
the  oil  to  the  skins ;  a  fulling  mill,  worked  by  a  water-wheel  or  other  power ;  a  dressing 
peg ;  a  press  for  squeezing  out  the  fatty  filth ;  a  stove ;  planks  mounted  upon  legs,  for 
stretching  the  skins,  &c. 

Fresh  skins  must  be  worked  immediately  after  being  washed,  and  then  dried,  other- 
wise they  ferment,  and  contract  either  indelible  spots,  or  get  tender  in  certain  points, 
so  as  to  open  up  and  tear  under  the  tools.  When  received  in  the  dry  state  they  should 
be  steeped  in  water  for  two  days,  and  then  treated  as  fresh  skins.  Tliey  are  next 
strongly  rubbed  on  the  convex  horse-beam  with  a  round-edged  knife,  in  order  to  make 
them  pliant.  The  rough  parts  are  removed  by  the  fleshing  knife.  One  workman  can 
iu  this  way  prepare  200  skins  in  a  day. 

The  flesh  side  of  each  being  rubbed  with  a  cold  cream  of  lime,  the  skins  are  piled 
together  with  the  woolly  side  of  each  pair  outermost,  and  the  flesh  sides  in  contact. 
They  are  Icf^  in  this  state  for  a  few  days,  till  it  is  found  that  the  wool  may  be  easily 
removed  by  fducking. 

They  are  next  washed  in  running  water,  to  separate  the  greater  part  of  the  lime, 
stripped  of  the  wool  by  small  spring  tweezers,  and  then  fleeced  smooth  by  means  of  the 
rolling-pin,  or  sometimes  by  rubbing  with  a  whetstone.  Unless  they  be  fleeced  soon 
after  Uie  treatment  with  lime,  they  do  not  well  admit  of  this  operation  subsequently,  as 
they  are  apt  to  get  hard. 

They  are  now  steeped  in  the  milk  of  lime-pit,  in  order  to  swell,  soften,  and  cleanse 
them ;  afterwards  in  a  weak  pit  of  old  lime-water,  from  which  they  are  taken  out  and 
drained.  This  steeping  and  draining  upon  inclined  tables,  are  repeated  frequently 
during  the  space  of  S  weeks.  Only  the  skins  of  young  animals,  or  those  of  inferior 
value  are  tawed.      Sometimes  the  wool  is  left  on,  as  for  housings,  &c. 

The  skins,  after  having  been  well  softened  in  the  steeps,  are  rubbed  on  the  out<«idc 
with  a  whetstone  set  in  a  wooden  case  with  two  handles,  in  order  to  smooth  them 
completely  by  removing  any  remaining  filaments  of  wool.  Lamb  skins  are  rubbed 
with  the  pin  in  the  direction  of  their  breadth,  to  give  them  suppleness ;  but  sheep  skins 
are  Allied  with  water  alone.  They  are  now  ready  for  the  branning,  which  b  done  by 
mixing  40  lbs.  of  bran  with  20  gallons  of  water,  and  keeping  them  in  this  fermentable 
mixture  for  three  weeks  —  with  the  addition,  if  possible,  of  some  old  bran  water.  Here 
they  must  be  frequently  turned  over,  and  carefully  watched,  as  it  is  a  delicate  operation. 
In  the  course  of  two  days  in  summer,  and  eight  in  winter,  the  skins  are  said  to  be 
raiaedf  when  they  sink  in  the  water.  On  coming  out  of  the  bran,  they  are  ready 
for  the  white  stuff;  which  is  a  bath  composed  of  alum  and  sea-salt.  Twelve,  fourteen, 
and  sometimes  eighteen  pounds  of  alum  for  100  skins,  form  the  basb  of  the  bath ;  to 
which  two  and  a  half  pounds  of  salt  are  added  in  winter,  and  three  in  summer.  These 
ingredients  are  introduced  into  a  copper  with  twelve  gallons  of  water.  The  salt  aids 
in  the  whitening  action.     When  the  solution  u  about  to  boil,  three  gallons  of  it  are 
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through  the  cullender  into  a  basin;  in  this  26  skins  are  worked  one  after 
another,  and  after  dr^uning,  they  are  put  together  into  the  bath,  and  left  in  it  for  ten 
minutes  to  imbibe  the  salts.  They  are  now  ready  to  receive  the  paste.  For  100  skins, 
firooa  13  to  15  pounds  of  wheat  flour  are  used  along  with  the  yolks  of  50  eggs.  After 
haTing  wanned  the  alum  bath  through  which  the  skins  have  been  psssed,  the  flower  is 
dusted  into  it,  with  careful  stirring.  The  paste  is  well  kneaded  by  the  gradual  addition 
of  the  solution,  and  passed  through  the  cullender,  whereby  it  becomes  as  clear  as  honey. 
To  this  the  yolks  being  added,  the  whole  is  incorporated  with  much  manual  labour. 
The  akins  are  worked  one  after  another  in  this  paste ;  and  afterwards  the  whole  toge- 
ther are  left  immersed  in  it  for  a  day.  They  are  sow  stretched  and  dried  upon  poles, 
in  a  proper  apartment,  during  from  8  to  15  days,  according  to  the  season. 

The  eSbcta  of  the  paste  are  to  whiten  the  skins,  to  soften  them,  and  to  protect  them 

from  the  hardening  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  which  would  naturally  render  them 

brittle.     They  woukl  not  bear  working  upon  the  Bofteninff  iron,  but  for  the  emulsion 

which  has  been  introduced  into  their  substance.  With  this  view  they  are  dipped  in  a  tub 

of  dear  water  during  five  or  six  minutes,  and  then  spread  and  worked  upon  the  board. 

They  are  increased  by  this  means  in  length,  in  the  proportion  of  5  to  3.    No  hard  points 

must  be  left  in  them.      The  whiteness  is  also  better  brought  out  by  this  operation, 

which  is  performed  upon  the  flesh  side.    The  softening  tool  is  an  iron  plate,  about  one 

foot  broad,  rounded  over  above,  mounted  upon  an  upright  beam,  SO  inches  high,  which 

is  fixed  to  the  end  of  a  strong  horisontal  plank,  3^  feet  long,  and  1  broad.     This 

plank  is  heavily  loaded,  to  make  it  immovable  upon  the  floor.     Sometimes  the  skins  are 

next  spread  over  an  undressed  clean  skin  upon  the  horse,  and  worked  well  with  the 

two-handled  knife,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  first  and  second  epidermis,  called 

the  JUwr  and   arriire'Jleur  by  the  French  m^snert,      lliey  are  then  dried   while 

stretched  by  hooks  and  strings.     When  dry  they  are  worked  on  the  ttretching  iron,  or 

they  are  occasionally  polished  with  pumice  stone.     A  delicate  yellow  tint  is  given  by 

a  composition  noade  of  two  parts  of  whitening,  and  one  of  ochre,  applied  in  a  moistened 

state,  and  well  worked  in  upon  the  grain  side.     After  being  polished  with  pumice, 

they  are  smoothed  with  a  hot  iron,  as  the  laundresses  do  linen,  whereby  they  acquire  a 

degree  of  lustre^  and  are  ready  to  be  delivered  to  the  glover. 

For  hemtimgs,  the  best  sheepskins  are  selected,  and  such  as  are  covered  with  the  long- 
est and  most  beautiful  fleece.  They  are  steeped  in  water,  in  order  to  be  cleaned  and 
softened ;  after  which  they  are  thinned  inside  by  the  fleshing  knife.  They  are  now 
steeped  in  an  old  bran  pit  for  3  or  4  days,  when  they  are  taken  out  and  washed  They 
are  next  subjected  to  the  white  or  alum  bath,  the  wool  being  careftilly  folded  within  ; 
about  28  pounds  of  alum  being  used  for  100  skins.  The  paste  is  made  as  for  the 
fleeced  skins,  but  it  is  merely  spread  upon  their  flesh  side,  and  left  upon  them  for  1 8 
hours,  so  as  to  stiflTen.  They  are  then  hung  up  to  dry.  They  are  next  moistened  by 
sprinkling  cold  water  upon  them,  folded  up,  piled  in  a  heap,  and  covered  with  boards 
weighted  with  heavy  stones ;  in  which  state  they  remain  for  two  days.  They  are  next 
opened  with  a  round  iron  upon  the  horse,  and  subjected  to  the  stretching  iron,  being 
worked  broadwise.  They  are  dried  with  the  fleece  outermost,  in  the  sun  if  possible ; 
and  are  finished  upon  the  ttreteher. 

Calf  and  lamb  skins  with  their  hair  and  wool  are  worked  nearly  in  the  same  manner; 
only  the  thicker  the  skin,  the  stronger  the  alum  bath  ought  to  be.  One  pound  of  alum 
and  one  of  salt  are  required  for  a  single  calf  skin.  It  is  left  four  days  in  this  bath,  after 
which  it  is  worked  upon  the  itreteher,  then  ftilled.  When  half  dry  the  skins  are  opened 
upon  the  horse.  In  eight  days  of  ordinary  weather,  they  may  be  completely  dressed. 
Lamb  skins  are  sometimes  steeped  during  eight  days  in  a  bath  prepared  with  unbolted 
rye  flour  and  cold  water,  in  which  they  are  daily  moved  about  two  or  three  times. 
They  are  then  dried,  stretched  upon  the  iron,  and  switched  upon  the  fleecy  side. 

CkamoU  or  Shamoy  Uaiher,  —  The  skins  are  first  washed,  limed,  fleeced,  and  branned 
as  above  described.  They  are  next  ejfflowered,  that  is,  deprived  of  their  epidermis  by  a 
concave  knife,  blunt  in  its  middle  part,  upon  the  convex  horse-beam.  The  cutting  part 
serves  to  remove  all  excrescences,  and  to  equalise  the  thickness,  while  the  blunt  part 
•oftens  and  smooths.  The  skins  of  goats,  does,  and  chamois  are  always  treated  in  this 
way.  They  are  next  subjected  to  Sie  fermenting  bran  steep  for  one  or  two  days,^  in 
orcUnary  weather ;  but  in  hot  weather  for  a  much  shorter  time,  sometimes  only  moving 
them  in  the  sour  bran  liquor  for  a  few  minutes.  They  are  lastly  wrung  at  the  peg,  and 
subjected  to  the  fulling  xnilL 

When  the  skins  have  been  sufficiently  swelled  and  suppled  by  the  branning,  they  may 
receive  the  first  oil  as  follows  :  a  dozen  skins  being  stretched  upon  the  table,  the  fingers 
arc  dipped  in  the  oil,  and  shaken  over  the  skins  in  different  places,  so  as  to  impart 
enough  of  it  to  imbue  the  whole  surface  slightly,  by  friction  with  the  palms  of  tlie 
hands.  It  is  to  the  outside  or  ^prosa  that  the  oil  is  applied,  llie  skins  are  folded  four 
together,  so  as  to  form  balls  of  the  size  of  a  hog*s  bladder,  and  thrown  into  tlie  trough 
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of  the  fulling  mill,  to  the  number  of  twelve  dozen  at  once.  Here  they  remain  exposed 
to  the  beater  for  two,  three,  or  four  hours,  according  to  their  nature  and  the  state  of 
the  weather.  They  are  taken  out,  aired,  oiled,  and  again  fulled.  The  airing  atid  ful- 
ling are  repeated  several  times,  with  more  or  less  frequent  oilings.  Any  cheap  animal 
oil  is  employed. 

After  these  operations,  the  skins  require  to  be  subjected  to  a  fermenting  process,  to 
dilate  their  pores,  and  to  facilitate  their  combination  with  the  oil.  This  is  performed 
in  a  chamber  only  6  feet  high,  and  10  or  12  feet  square.  Poles  are  suspended  hori- 
zontally a  few  inches  from  the  ceiling,  with  hooks  fixed  in  them  to  which  the  skins  are 
attached.  A  somewhat  elevated  temperature  is  maintained,  and  by  a  stove  if  need  be. 
This  operation  requires  great  skill  and  experience. 

The  remainder  of  the  epidermis  is  next  removed  by  a  blunt  concave  knife  and  the 
horse ;  whereby  the  surfiioe  is  not  cut,  but  rather  forcibly  scraped. 

The  skins  are  now  scoured  to  carry  off  the  redundant  oil ;  which  is  effected  by  a 
potash  lye,  at  2^  Baum^,  heated  no  hotter  than  the  hand  can  bear.  In  this  they  are 
stirred  briskly,  steeped  for  an  hour,  and  lastly  wrung  at  the  peg.  The  soapy  liquor  thus 
expelled  is  used  for  inferior  purposes.  The  clean  skins  after  being  dried  are  finished 
first  on  the  stretcher-iron^  and  then  on  the  herte  or  stretching  frame. 

Leather  of  Hungary This  is  manufactured  by  impregnating  strong  hides  with  alum, 

common  salt,  and  suet ;  by  a  rapid  process  which  is  usually  completed  in  the  space  of 
two  months.  The  workshop  is  divided  into  two  parts ;  1 .  a  shed  on  the  side  (^  a 
stream,  furnished  with  wooden  horses,  fleshing  knives,  and  other  small  tools.  In  one 
corner  is  a  furnace  with  a  boiler  for  dissolving  the  alum,  a  vat  for  immersing  the  hides 
in  the  solution,  and  several  subsidiary  tulis.  2.  A  chamber,  6  feet  high,  by  15  feet 
square,  capable  of  being  made  very  tight,  for  preserving  the  heat.  In  one  corner  is  a 
copper  boiler,  of  sufificient  size  to  contain  170  pounds  of  tallow.  In  the  middle  of  the 
stove  is  a  square  stone  slab,  upon  which  an  iron  grate  is  placed  about  a  yard  square. 
This  is  covered  with  charcoal.  At  each  side  of  the  stove  are  large  tables,  which  occupy 
its  whole  length,  and  on  which  the  leather  is  spread  to  receive  the  grease.  The  upper 
part  below  the  ceiling  is  filled  with  poles  for  hanging  the  leather  upon  to  be  heated. 
The  door  is  made  to  shut  perfectly  close. 

The  first  operations  are  analogous  to  those  of  tanning  and  tawing  ;  the  skins  being 
washed,  cut  in  halves,  shaved,  and  steeped  for  24  hours  in  the  river.  They  are 
then  cleaned  with  5  or  6  pounds  of  alum,  and  S^  pounds  of  s«Ut,  for  a  piece  of  hide 
which  weighs  from  70  to  80  pounds.  The  common  salt  softens  the  effect  of  the  alum, 
attracts  the  moisture  of  the  air,  and  preserves  the  suppleness  of  the  skin.  When  the 
alum  and  salt  are  dissolved,  hot  water  is  poured  upon  the  hides  placed  in  a  vat,  and  they 
are  tramped  upon  by  a  workman  walking  repeatedly  from  one  end  of  the  vat  to  the 
other.  They  are  then  transferred  into  a  similar  vat  containing  some  hot  water,  and 
similarly  tramped  upon.  They  are  next  steeped  for  eight  days  in  alum  water.  The 
same  round  of  operations  is  repeated  a  second  time. 

The  skins  are  now  dried  either  in  the  air,  or  a  stove  room  ;  but  before  being  quite 
dry,  they  are  doubled  together,  well  .stretched  to  take  out  the  wrinkles,  and  piled  up. 
When  dry,  they  are  again  tramped  to  open  the  pores  as  well  as  to  render  the  skin  pliant, 
after  which  they  are  withened  by  exposure  to  the  sun. 

Tallow  of  inferior  quality  is  employed  for  greasing  the  leather.  With  this  view  the 
hides  are  hung  upon  the  poles  in  the  close  stove  room,  then  lud  upon  the  table,  and 
besmeared  with  the  tallow  melted  till  it  begins  to  crackle,  lliis  piece  is  laid  on  another 
table,  is  there  covered  with  a  second,  similarly  greased,  and  so  forth.  Three  pounds  of 
fat  are  commonly  employed  for  one  piece  of  leather. 

Wlien  the  thirty  strips,  or  fifteen  hides  passed  through  the  grease  in  one  operation 
are  completed,  two  workmen  take  the  first  piece  in  their  bands,  and  stretch  it  over  the 
burning  charcoal  on  the  grate  for  a  minute,  with  the  flesh  side  to  the  fire.  The  rest 
are  passed  over  the  flame  in  like  manner.  After  Jkuning,  the  pieces  are  successively 
laid  on  an  inclined  table  exposed  to  the  fire,  where  they  are  covered  with  a  cloth.  Tliey 
are  finally  hung  upon  poles  in  the  air  to  dry ;  and  if  the  weatlter  be  warm,  they  are 
suspended  only  during  the  night,  so  as  to  favour  the  hardening  of  the  grease.  Instead 
of  the  alum  bath,  M.  Curaudau  has  employed  with  advantage  a  steep  of  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid. 

Russia  leather,  —  The  Russians  have  long  been  possessed  of  a  method  of  making  a 
peculiar  leather,  called  by  themjuc^en,  dyed  red  with  the  aromatic  saunders  wood. 
This  article  has  been  much  sought  after,  on  account  of  not  being  subject  to  mould  in 
damp  situations,  being  proof  against  insects,  and  even  repelling  them  from  the  vicinity 
of  its  odour.  The  skins  are  freed  from  the  hair  or  fleece,  by  steeping  in  an  ash-lye  too 
weak  to  act  upon  the  animal  fibres.  They  are  then  rinsed,  fulled  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
time  according  to  their  nature,  and  fermented  in  a  proper  steep,  after  having  been 
washed  in  hot  water.    They  arc  taken  out  at  the  end  of  a  week,  but  they  may  be  steeped 
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a  second  time  if  deemed  necessary,  to  open  their  pores.     They  are  now  cleaned  by 
working  them  at  the  horse  on  both  the  flesh  and  grain  sides. 

A  paste  is  next  composed,  for  200  skins,  of  S8  pounds  of  rye  flour,  which  is  set  to 
lerment  with  leaven.  This  dough  is  worked  up  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to 
form  a  bath  for  the  skins,  in  which  they  are  soaked  for  48  hours ;  they  are  then  trans- 
ferred into  small  tuba,  where  they  remain  during  fifteen  days,  after  which  they  are 
washed  at  the  riyer.  These  operations  senre  to  prepare  the  skins  for  absorbing  the 
astringent  juices  with  uniformity.  A  decoction  of  willow  bark  ($aUx  cmerea  and  taHx 
caprtd)  being  made,  the  skins  are  immersed  in  the  boiler  whenever  the  temperature  of 
the  liquor  is  sufficiently  lowered  not  to  injure  the  animal  fibres,  and  handled  and  pressed 
for  balf  an  hour.  This  manipulation  is  repeated  twice  daily  during  the  period  of  a 
week.  The  tanning  infusion  is  then  renewed,  and  applied  to  the  same  skins  for  another 
week  ;  after  which,  being  exposed  to  the  air  to  dry,  they  arc  ready  for  being  dyed,  and 
then  carried  with  the  empyreumatic  oil  of  the  bark  of  the  birch  tree.  To  this  substance 
the  Russia  leather  owes  its  peculiarities.  Many  modes  have  been  prescribed  for  pre- 
paring it ;  but  the  following  is  the  one  practised  in  Russia. 

The  whitish  membranous  epidermis  of  the  birch,  stripped  of  all  woody  parts,  is  intro- 
duced into  an  iron  boiler,  which,  when  stuffipd  full;  is  covered  tight  with  a  vaulted  iron  lid, 
having  a  pipe  rising  from  its  centre.  A  second  boiler  into  which  this  pipe  passes  without 
reaching  its  bottom,  is  set  over  the  first,  and  is  luted  to  it  at  the  edges,  after  the  two  are 
bolted  together.  Tliey  are  then  inverted,  so  that  the  upper  one  contains  the  birch 
bark.  Tlie  under  half  of  this  apparatus  is  sunk  in  the  earth,  the  surface  of  the  upper 
boiler  is  coated  over  with  a  clay  lute,  then  surrounded  with  a  fire  of  wood,  and  exposed 
to  a  red  beat,  till  the  distillation  be  completed.  This  operation,  though  rude  in  appear- 
ance, and  wasteftil  of  wood,  answers  its  purpose  perfectly  well  The  iron  cylinder 
apparatus  used  in  Britain  for  distilling  wood  vinegar  would,  however,  be  much  more 
convenient  and  productive.  When  the  above  bodies  are  unluted,  there  is  found  in 
the  upper  one  a  very  light  powder  of  charcoal,  and  in  the  under  one,  which  served  as 
a  receiver,  there  is  an  oily,  brown,  empyreumatic  fluid,  of  a  very  strong  smell,  which  is 
mixed  with  the  tar,  and  which  floats  over  a  small  quantity  of  crude  vinegar.  The 
former  matter  is  the  oil  employed  to  impregnate  the  skins,  by  working  it  into  the  flesh 
side  with  the  currier's  tools.  It  is  difficult  to  make  this  oil  penetrate  with  uniformity ; 
and  the  Russians  do  not  always  succeed  in  this  process,  for  they  turn  out  many  skins  in 
a  spotted  state,  lliis  oil  is  at  present  obtained  in  France  by  distilling  the  birch  bark  in 
copper  stills,  and  condensing  the  products  by  means  of  a  pipe  plunged  in  cold  water. 
About  60  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  bark  is  extracted. 

Tbe  skins  imbibe  ibis  oil  most  equally  before  they  are  fully  dry.  Care  must  be 
taken  not  to  apply  too  much  of  it,  for  fear  of  its  passing  through  and  staining  the  grain- 
side  of  the  leather.  Chevreul  has  investigated  the  chemical  nature  of  this  odoriferous 
substance,  and  finding  it  to  be  a  peculiar  compound,  has  called  it  betuHne. 

In  the  Franklin  Institute  for  February,  1843,  Mr.  Gideon  Lee  has  published  some 
judicious  observations  on  the  process  of  tanning.  He  believes  that  much  of  the 
original  gelatine  of  the  hides  is  never  combined  with  the  tannin,  but  is  wasted; 
for  he  thinks  that  100  lbs.  of  perfectly  dry  hide,  when  cleaned  from  extraneous 
matter,  should,  on  chemical  principles,  afford  at  least  180  lbs.  of  leather.  The  usual 
preparation  of  the  hide  for  tanning  be  believes  to  be  a  wasteful  process.  In  tbe 
liming  and  bating,  or  the  unhairing  and  the  cleansing,  the  general  plan  is  first  to  steep 
the  hides  in  milk  of  lime  for  one,  two,  or  three  weeks,  according  to  the  weather  and 
texture  of  the  skin,  until  the  hair  and  epidermis  be  so  loosened  as  to  be  readily  removed 
by  robbing  down,  by  means  of  a  knife,  upon  a  beam  or  block.  Another  mode  is  to 
suspend  the  hides  in  a  close  chamber,  heated  slightly  by  a  smouldering  fire,  till  tbe 
epidermis  gets  loosened  by  incipient  putrefaction.  A  third  process,  called  sweating, 
lued  in  Germany,  consists  in  laying  the  hides  in  a  pack  or  pile,  covered  with  tan,  to 
promote  fermentative  beat,  and  to  loosen  the  epidermis  and  hairs.  These  plans, 
especially  the  two  latter,  are  apt  to  injure  the  quality  of  the  hides. 

The  bate,  consists  in  steeping  the  haired  hides  in  a  solution  of  pigeon*s  dung,  con- 
taining, Mr.  Lee  says,  muriate  of  ammonia,  muriate  of  soda,  &c. ;  but  most  probably 
phosphates  of  ammonia  and  lime,  with  urate  of  ammonia,  and  very  fermentable  animal 
matter.  The  dry  hides  are  often  subjected  first  of  all  to  the  operation  of  the  ftUling- 
stoeks,  which  opens  the  pores,  but  at  the  same  time  prepares  them  for  the  action  of  the 
liming  and  bate ;  as  also  for  the  introduction  of  the  tanning  matter.  When  the 
fulling  b  too  violent,  the  leather  is  apt  to  be  too  limber  and  thin.  Mr.  Lee  conceives 
that  the  liming  is  injurious,  by  carrying  off  more  or  less  of  the  gelatine  and  albumen 
of  the  skin.  High-limed  leather  is  loose,  weighs  light,  and  wears  out  quickly.  The 
sabaequent  fermentation  in  the  bating  aggravates  that  evil.  Another  process  has 
therefore  been  adopted  in  New  York,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  some  parts  of 
Philadelphia,  called,  but  incorrectly,  cool  iweatinfft  which  consists  in  suspending  the 
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hides  in  a  subterrAOean  tbuU,  in  a  temperature  of  50^  Fahr.,  kept  perfectly  damp,  by 
the  trickling  of  cold  spring  water  from  points  in  the  roof.  The  hides  being  first 
soaked,  are  suspended  in  this  vault  from  6  to  12  days,  when  the  hair  b  well  loosened, 
by  the  mere  softening  effect  of  moisture,  without  fermentation. 

LEATHER,  MOROCCO.  (Maroquin,  Ft,-,  SajgHan,  Ge^n.)  Morocco  leather  of 
the  finer  quality  is  made  from  goat-skins  tanned  with  sumach ;  inferior  morocco  leather 
from  sheep  skins.  The  goat  skins  as  imported  are  covered  with  hair ;  to  remove  which 
they  are  soaked  in  water  for  a  certain  time,  and  they  are  then  subjected  to  the  operation 
called  breaking,  which  consists  in  scraping  them  clean  and  smooth  on  the  flesh  side, 
and  they  are  next  steeped  in  lime  pits  (milk  of  lime)  for  several  days,  during  which 
period  they  are  drawn  out,  with  a  hook,  from  time  to  time,  laid  on  the  side  of  tlie  pit  to 
drain,  and  replunged  alternately,  adding  occasionally  a  little  lime,  whereby  they  are 
eventually  deprived  of  their  hair.  When  this  has  become  sufficiently  loose,  the  skins  are 
taken  out  one  by  one,  laid  on  convex  beams,  the  work  benches,  which  stand  in  an  inclined 
position,  resting  on  a  stool  at  their  upper  end,  at  a  height  convenient  for  the  workman's 
breast,  who  scrapes  off  the  hair  with  a  concave  steel  blade  or  knife,  having  a  handle  at 
each  end.  When  unhaired,  the  skins  are  once  more  soaked  in  milk  of  lime  for  a  few 
days,  and  then  scraped  on  the  flesh  side  to  render  it  very  even.  For  removing  the 
lime  which  obstructs  their  pores,  and  would  impede  the  tanning  process,  as  well  as  to 
open  these  pores,  the  skins  are  steeped  in  a  warm  semi-putrid  alkaline  liquor,  made 
with  pigeons'  and  hens'  dung  diffused  in  water.  Probably  some  very  weak  acid,  such  as 
fermented  bran  water,  would  answer  as  well,  and  not  be  so  offensive  to  the  workmen. 
( In  Germany  the  skins  are  first  washed  in  a  barrel  by  a  revolving  axle  and  discs.)  They 
are  again  scraped,  and  then  sewed  into  bags,  the  grain  outermost,  like  bladders,  leaving 
a  small  orifice,  into  which  the  neck  of  a  funnel  is  inserted,  and  through  which  is  poured 
a  certain  quantity  of  a  strong  infusion  of  the  sumach  ;  and  they  are  now  rendered  tight 
round  the  orifices,  after  being  filled  out  with  air,  like  a  blown  bladder.  A  parcel  of  these 
inflated  skins  are  thrown  into  a  very  large  tub,  containing  a  weaker  infusion  of  sumach, 
where  they  are  rolled  about  in  the  midst  of  the  liquor,  to  cause  the  infusion  within  to 
act  upon  their  whole  surface,  as  well  as  to  expose  their  outsides  uniformly  to  the  tan- 
ning action  of  the  bath.  Af^er  a  while  these  bladder  skins  are  taken  out  of  the  bath, 
and  piled  over  each  other  upon  a  wooden  rack,  whereby  they  undergo  such  pr^sure  as 
to  force  the  enclosed  infusion  to  penetrate  through  their  pores,  and  to  bring  the  tannin 
of  the  sumach  into  intimate  contact,  and  to  form  a  chemical  combination  with  the  skin 
fibres.  The  tanning  is  completed  by  a  repetition  of  the  process,  of  introducing  some 
infusion  or  decoction  into  them,  blowing  them  up,  and  floating  them  with  agitation  in 
the  bath.     In  this  way  goat  skins  may  be  well  tanned  in  the  course  of  one  day. 

The  bags  are  next  undone  by  removing  the  sewing,  the  tanned  skins  are  scraped  as 
before  on  the  curriers*  bench,  and  hung  up  in  the  drying  loft  or  shed ;  they  are  said 
now  to  be  **  in  the  crust"  They  are  again  moistened  and  smoothed  with  a  rubbini; 
tool  before  l>eing  subjected  to  the  dyeing  operations,  in  which  two  skins  are  applied  face 
to  face  to  confine  the  dye  to  one  of  their  surfaces  only,  for  the  sake  of  economising  the 
dyeing  materials,  which  may  be  of  several  different  colours.  The  dyed  skins  are  grained 
by  being  strongly  rubbed  with  a  ball  of  box  wood,  finely  grooved  on  its  surface. 

Preparatory  to  being  dyed,  each  skin  is  sewed  together  edgewise,  with  the  grain  on 
the  outside,  and  it  is  then  mordanted  either  with  a  solution  of  tin,  or  with  alum  water. 
The  colour  is  given  by  cochineal,  of  which  from  10  to  12  ounces  are  required  for  a  dozen 
of  skins.  The  cochineal  being  boiled  in  water  along  with  a  little  tartar  or  alum  for  a  few 
minutes,  forms  a  red  liquor,  which  is  filtered  through  a  linen  cloth,  and  put  into  a 
clean  cask.  The  skins  are  immersed  in  this  bath,  and  agitated  in  it  fur  about  half 
au  hour ;  they  are  taken  out  and  beaten,  and  then  subjected  to  a  second  immersion  in 
the  cochineal  bath.  After  being  thus  dyed,  they  are  rinsed  and  tanned  with  Sicilian 
sumach,  at  the  rate  of  two  pounds  for  a  skin  of  moderate  size.  This  process  is  per- 
formed in  a  large  tub  made  of  white  wood,  in  the  liquor  of  which  the  skins  are  floated 
like  so  many  bladders,  and  moved  about  by  manual  labour  during  four  hours.  They 
are  then  taken  out,  drained,  and  again  subjected  to  the  tanning  liquor ;  the  whole  pro- 
cess requiring  a  space  of  twenty-four  hours.  The  skins  are  now  unstitched,  rinsed, 
fulled  with  beetles,  drained,  rubbed  hard  with  a  copper  blade,  and  lastly  bung  up 
to  dry. 

Some  manufacturers  brighten  the  colour  by  applying  to  the  surface  of  the  skins,  in 
a  damp  state,  a  solution  of  carmine  in  ammonia  with  a  sponge  ;  others  apply  a  decoc- 
tion of  saffron  to  enliven  the  scarlet  tint.  At  Paris  the  morocco  leather  is  tanned  by 
agitation  with  a  decoction  of  sumach  in  large  casks  made  to  revolve  upon  a  horizontal 
axis,  like  a  barrel  churn.  White  galls  are  sometimes  substituted  for  sumach ;  a  pound 
being  used  fur  a  skin.     The  skins  must  be  finally  cleaned  with  the  utmost  care. 

The  black  dye  is  given  by  applying  with  the  brush  a  solution  of  red  acetate  of  iron  to 
the  grain  side.     Blue  is  communicated  by  the  common  cold  indigo  vat ;  violets,  with  a 
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light  blue  followed  by  eoebioeal  red ;  green,  by  Saion  blue  followed  by  a  yellow  dye, 
usually  made  with  the  chopped  roots  of  the  barberry.  This  plant  serves  also  for  yellows. 
To  dye  oiiTe,  the  skins  are  first  passed  through  a  weak  solution  of  green  Titriol,  and 
then  through  the  decoction  of  barberry  root,  containing  a  little  Saxon  blue.  Puce 
colour  is  communicated  by  logwood  with  a  little  alum  ;  which  may  be  modified  by  the 
addition  of  a  little  Brazil  wood.  In  all  these  cases,  whenerer  the  skins  are  dyed,  they 
should  be  rinsed,  wrung  or  rather  drained,  stretched  upon  a  table,  then  besmeared 
on  the  grain  side  with  a  fihn  of  linseed  oil  applied  by  means  of  a  sponge,  in  order  to 
promote  their  glossiness  when  curried,  and  to  prevent  them  becoming  homy  by  too 
rapid  drying. 

The  last  process  in  preparing  moroeoo  leather  is  the  currying,  which  brings  out  the 
lustre,  and  restores  the  original  suppleness.  This  operation  is  practised  in  different 
manners,  according  to  the  purpose  the  skins  are  to  serve.  For  pocket-books,  portfolios, 
and  c«ae-making  in  general,  they  must  be  thinned  as  much  as  possible  upon  the  flesh 
side,  nnoistened  slightly,  then  stretched  upon  the  table,  to  smooth  them ;  dried  again, 
moistened,  aiid  lastly  passed  two  or  three  times  through  the  cylinder  press  in  different 
directions,  to  produce  the  crossing  of  the  grain.  The  skins  intended  for  the  shoemaker, 
the  saddler,  the  bookbinder,  &c.,  require  more  pliancy,  and  must  be  differently  curried. 
After  being  thinned,  they  are  glazed  with  a  polisher  while  still  moist,  and  a  grain 
is  formed  upon  the  flesh  side  with  the  roughened  lead  plate  or  grainer  of  the  curriers, 
called  in  French  pommeUej  they  are  glazed  anew  to  remove  the  roughness  produced  by 
the  pommel,  and  finally  grained  on  the  flesh  side  with  a  surface  of  cork  applied  under  a 
pommel  of  white  wood. 

Tawiko  of  Skihs.  {Megianrie,  Fr.  $  Weisigerherei,  Germ.)  The  kid,  sheep,  and 
lamb  skins,  are  cleaned  as  has  been  described  under  leather.  In  some  foctories  they 
receive  the  tanning  power  of  the  submuriate  of  alumina  (firom  a  solution  of  alum  and 
common  salt)  in  a  large  barrel-churn  apparatus ;  in  which  they  are  subjected  to  violent 
agitation,  and  thereby  take  the  ahtming  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes.  In  other  cases, 
where  the  yolks  of  eggs  are  added  to  the  above  solution,  the  mixture,  with  the  skins, 
its  put  into  a  large  tub,  and  the  whole  trampled  strongly  by  the  naked  feet  of  the 
operator,  till  the  emulsion  of  the  egg  be  forced  into  the  pores  of  the  skin.  The  tawed 
skins,  when  dry,  are  ''staked,"  that  is  stretched,  scraped,  and  smoothed  by  friction 
against  the  blunt  edge  of  a  semi-circular  knife,  fixed  to  the  top  of  a  short  beam  of  wood 
set  upright.  The  workman  holding  the  extremities  of  the  skin  with  both  hands,  pulls  it 
in  all  directions  forcibly,  but  skilfully,  against  the  smoothing  **  stake.** 

In  an  entertaining  article  on  tanning  in  the  11th  vol.  of  the  Penny  Magazine,  at 
page  SI 5.,  the  following  description  is  given  of  one  of  the  great  tawing  establishments 
of  London. 

**  In  the  production  of  *  imitation '  kid  leather,  the  skin  of  lambs  is  employed ;  and 
for  this  purpose  lamb-skins  are  imported  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
They  are  imported  with  the  wool  yet  on  them ;  and  as  this  wool  is  valuable,  the  leather 
manufacturer  removes  this  before  the  operations  on  the  pelt  commence.  The  wool  is 
of  a  quality  that  would  be  greatly  injured  by  the  contact  of  lime,  and  therefore  a  kind 
of  natural  fermentation  is  brought  about  as  a  means  of  loosening  the  wool  from  the  pelt. 
At  the  Ntckinger  establishment  of  Messrs.  Bevington  and  Co.,  Bermondsey,  one  of  the 
buildings  presents,  on  the  ground  floor,  a  flight  of  stone  steps,  leading  down  to  a  range 
of  subterranean  vaults  or  clone  rooms,  into  which  the  lamb-skins  are  introduced  in  a 
wet  state,  after  having  been  steeped  in  water,  *  broken '  on  the  flesh  side,  and  drained. 
The  temperature  of  these  rooms  is  nearly  the  same  all  the  year  round,  a  result  obtained 
by  having  them  excluded  as  much  as  possible  from  the  variations  of  the  external  atmo- 
sphere; and  the  result  is,  that  the  skins  undergo  a  kind  of  putrefactive  or  fermenting 
process,  by  which  the  wool  becomes  loosened  from  the  pelt.  During  this  chemical 
change  ammonia  is  evolved  in  great  abundance;  the  odour  is  strong  and  disagreeable ; 
a  lighted  candle,  if  introduced,  would  be  instantly  extinguished,  and  injurious  effects 
would  be  perceived  by  a  person  remaining  long  in  one  of  the  rooms.  Each  room  is 
about  ten  feet  square,  and  is  provided  witli  nails  and  bars  whereon  to  bang  the  lamb- 
skins. The  doors  firom  all  the  rooms  open  into  one  common  passage  or  vault,  and  are 
kept  dose,  except  when  the  skins  are  inspected.  It  is  a  point  of  much  nicety  to  deter- 
mine when  the  fermentation  has  proceeded  to  such  an  extent  as  to  loosen  the  wool  from 
the  pelt ;  for  if  it  be  allowed  to  proceed  beyond  that  stage,  the  pelt  itself  would  become 
injured.** 

When  the  fermentation  is  completed,  generally  in  about  five  days,  the  skins  are  re- 
moved to  a  beam,  and  there  "  slimed,**  that  is  scraped  on  the  flesh  side,  to  remove  a 
slimy  substance  which  exudes  from  the  pores.  The  wool  is  then  taken  off,  cleaned, 
and  sold  to  the  hatters,  for  mnking  the  bodies  of  common  hats.  The  stripped  pelts  are 
steeped  in  lime-vrater  for  about  a  week,  to  kill  the  grease ;  and  are  next  •«  fleshed  on  the 
beam.**     After  being  placed  in  a  **  drench,**  or  a  solution  of  sour  bran  for  some  days  to 
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remoye  the  lime  and  open  the  pores,  the  skins  are  alumed,  and  subjected  to  nearty  tlic 
same  processes  as  the  true  kid-skins.  (See  Leather.)  These  Mediterranean  lamb- 
skins do  not  in  general  measure  more  than  about  20  inches  by  12;  and  each  one  fur- 
nishes leather  for  two  pairs  of  small  gloves.  These  kinds  of  leather  generally  leave 
the  leather-dresser  in  a  white  state;  but  undergo  a  process  of  dyeing,  softening, 
**  stroking/*  &c.,  before  being  cut  up  into  gloves. 

The  tanning  of  one  average-sized  skin  requires  about  1^  lbs.  of  good  Sicilian 
sumach ;  but  for  leather  which  is  to  receive  a  bright  scarlet  dye,  from  one  half  to  three 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  gall-nuts  are  employed  in  preference.  Inferior  goat  skins  are 
tanned  with  a  willow  bark  infusion,  in  pits,  in  which  they  are  turned  repeatedly,  and 
laid  out  to  drain,  as  in  tanning  sole  leather.  The  finest  skins  for  the  brightest  scarlet 
are  cured  with  salt,  to  prevent  their  receiving  damage  in  the  transport,  and  are  dyed 
before  being  tanned.     This  method  is  practised  in  Germany  and  France. 

Leather  of  deer  and  sheep-skins  is  prepared  with  oil,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
breeches,  &c.,  and  for  wash-leather,  used  in  cleaning  plate.  After  they  are  completely 
washed,  limed,  and  beamed,  as  above  described,  they  have  their  **  grain  "-surface  re- 
moved, to  give  them  greater  softness  and  pliability.  This  removal  of  the  grain  is 
called  **  frizing,**  and  it  is  done  either  with  the  round  edge  of  a  blunt  knife,  or  with 
pumice-stone.  After  being  freed  from  the  lime  by  steeping  in  fermented  bran-water, 
they  are  pressed  as  dry  as  may  be,  and  are  then  impregnated  with  cod-oil,  by  beating 
with  stocks  in  the  trough  of  a  kind  of  a  fulling  mill.  Previously  to  the  application  ot 
the  oil,  they  are.  usually  beat  for  some  time  alone  to  open  their  substance.  The  oiled 
skins  are  stretched,  hung  up  for  some  time  in  the  air,  then  fulled  with  oil  as  before  —  a 
process  which  is  8  or  9  times  repeated.  The  oil  is  slowly  and  evenly  poured  upon  the 
skins  in  the  trough  during  the  action  of  the  beaters.  One  hundred  skins  usually  take 
up  in  this  way  from  two  to  three  gallons  of  oil.  The  fulled  oiled  skins  are  thrown  into 
large  tubs,  and  left  for  some  time  to  ferment,  and  thereby  to  combine  more  intimately 
with  the  oil.  They  are  lastly  subjected  to  a  weak  potash  lye  bath,  to  strip  them  of  the 
loosely  adhering  oil.  They  are  then  hung  up  in  the  air  to  dry,  and  diressed  for  the 
market. 

The  quantity  of  hides  and  skins  converted  into  leather  yearly  in  England  is  almost 
incredibly  large.  At  Messrs.  Bevington's  establishment  alone  there  are  about  250,(XX) 
skins  annually  converted  into  leather  by  the  aluming  or  tawing  process ;  220,000  by 
the  sumach  tanning  process ;  as  also  a  small  number  by  the  oil-dressing  process.  For 
the  importation  and  exportation  of  ekitu  untanned  and  tanned,  see  Hides. 

Leaiher  and  Skint  in  the  Exhibition, — The  present  class  includes  a  variety  of  numu- 
ficturing  processes  relating  to  the  commercial  preparation  of  animal  substances  in  the 
form  of  leather,  skins,  fur,  hair,  and  feathers.  Until  within  a  recent  period,  eiperience 
rather  than  science  has  directed  the  labours  of  manufacturers  in  their  operations  upon 
these  substances.  And  at  present  the  rules  taught  by  experience  are,  in  many  cases, 
still  pursued  in  practice,  with,  however,  such  modifications  as  an  intelligent  compre- 
hension of  the  operations  of  the  chemical  and  other  philosophical  laws  put  into  force  in 
the  processes  would  suggest. 

The  following  sub-classes  are  recognised  in  this  class :  a,  leather,  as  rough  and  tanned, 
curried,  enamelled,  dyed;  oil  leather,  as  buckskin,  doeskin,  &c. ;  white  and  slum 
leather;  sheep  and  skin  rugs,  parchment  and  vellum;  b,  saddlery  and  harness;  c,  mis- 
cellaneous; D,  shink  and  furs  of  all  descriptions  for  personal  and  domestic  use;  k, 
feathers,  as  those  of  ostrich,  marabout,  &c. ;  F,  hair,  ornamentally  and  usefully  applied. 

The  localities  in  which  the  manufactures  concerned  in  this  class  are  carried  on,  and 
from  whence  articles  for  exhibition  have  chiefly  been  derived,  are  Bermondsey,  where 
the  preparation  of  leather  has  been  successfully  conducted  during  a  very  long  period* 
Hull,  Swansea,  Bristol,  Cork,  Liverpool,  Edinburgh,  and  Falmouth. 

The  manufacture  of  leather  has  been  estimated  as  only  fourth  in  importance  amon|^ 
the  national  manufactures  of  Great  Britain.  A  large  amount  of  capital  is  employed  in 
its  production,  and  the  number  of  artisans  and  others  directly  supported  by  this  branch 
of  industry  has  been  taken  to  amount  to  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million.  The  total 
annual  value  of  the  leather  manufactures  is  computed  at  about  fourteen  millions  sterling. 
It  appears  probable  that  in  the  mere  article  of  boots  and  shoes,  upwards  of  seven  millions 
sterling  are  annually  expended  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  country.  If  it  be  considered  that 
rather  more  than  half  the  leather  produced  is  thus  applied,  the  remainder  is  employed 
in  the  production  of  harness,  saddlery,  gloves,  and  the  multifarious  purposes  for  which 
leather  is  applicable.  Of  late,  chemistry  han  been  studied  attentively  by  those  dependent 
upon  this  branch  of  industry,  and  successful  results  have  ensued.  A  variety  of  patent 
processes  exist  by  which  the  enormous  amount  of  time  involved  in  tanning  on  the  old 
system  is  abridged  to  a  surprising  extent.  With  some  specimens  of  leather  it  has  not 
beeu  unusual  to  devote  eighteen  months  or  upwards  to  their  combination  with  the 
native  principles  of  the  bark.     A  few  weeks  are  sufficient,  under  several  of  the  new 
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sTsiema,  to  effect  the  same  object.  But  it  is  stated  that  the  leather  produced  rapidly 
«lxflrers  firom  that  produced  by  the  slower  process  of  combination  in  its  durability  and 
solidity.  And  it  is  considered  by  some,  that  time  is  an  essential  element  in  the  manu- 
lacture,  and  that  it  cannot  be  advantageously  shortened  to  any  considerable  extent. 

Leather  is  unquestionably  a  chemical  compound,  and  this  renders  it  probable  that  a 
slov  and  gradual  process  of  combination  between  the  gelatine  of  the  skin  and  the  tannic 
acid  of  the  bark  may  produce  a  leather  to  some  extent  of  different  properties  to  that 
Ibnned  by  a  quicker  operation.  A  very  large  amount  of  leather  is,  however,  roano- 
fectured  by  the  rapid  process,  from  which  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  product  possesses 
great  commercial  value.  A  great  variety  of  leathers  in  all  conditions  and  states  of 
inanu£u;ture  is  exhibited,  with  instructive  series  illustrating  the  peculiarities  of  different 
metbocis  of  manufacture,  according  to  the  difference  of  the  purposes  for  which  the  pre- 
pared skin  IS  to  be  afterwards  applied. 

An  extensive  and  interesting  collection  of  furs  is  exhibited.  Probably  the  oppor- 
tunity has  never  before  presented  itself  for  a  complete  study  of  this  class  of  manufacture. 
Fun  of  the  most  rare  description,  devoted  only  to  the  use  of  monarchs,  are  among 
these  specimens.  To  the  naturalist  desirous  of  ascertaining  the  genera  and  species 
yielding  the  furs  of  commerce — a  subject  on  which  much  conflicting  opinion  exists, — 
these  objects,  which  are  fully  and  correctly  described  in  the  catalogue  of  this  class,  will 
he  highly  interesting  and  instructive.  Feathers  and  hair  are  also  represented  by  various 
interesting  objects,  possessing  their  peculiar  merits  and  attraction.  The  number  of  ex- 
hibitors in  this  class  is  considerable ;  but  since  it  includes  boots  and  shoes,  and  other 
articles  of  personal  and  domestic  use  in  addition  to  saddlery,  &c.,  the  number  of  persons 
actually  appearing  in  the  capacity  of  manufiicturers  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  pro- 
prietors. And,  as  is  the  common  rule,  the  class  of  producers  or  manufocturers  bears 
only  a  small  proportion  to  that  of  proprietors,  or,  in  the  commercial  s^nse,  vendors 
of  manu&ctured  articles. 

IfndMon*a  Bay  Campanyf  producers.  —  Specimens  of  skins  firom  the  Arctic  regions, 
belonging  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  selected  for  the  Exhibition  from  their  im- 
portation of  1851,  prepared  and  arranged  by  the  exhibitors  from  No.  1.  to  No.  27. 

The  immense  tracts  of  country  over  which  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  has  control, 
xnay  be  considered  as  vast  hunting-grounds,  affording  a  varied  and  exhaustless  supply  of 
furs.  The  territorial  possessions  of  this  Company  cover  nearly  one-eighth  of  the  habit- 
able globe.  Russia  is  next  in  order  and  importance  in  this  respect,  but  with  a  different 
race  of  animals.  The  fur  produce  of  North  America  and  the  Canadas  is  also  important. 
A^'^re  approach  the  tropica  and  the  warmer  regions,  the  silky  fur  with  which  the  ani- 
mals are  clothed  in  the  northern  climes  disappears,  and  fur  of  a  totally  different  cha- 
racter is  met  with,  which,  although  splendid  in  appearance,  is  not  adapted  for  warmth 
or  general  use. 

Table  op  Impoets  and  Ezfoets. 


Racoon             ... 

Total 

Importstkm  Into 

Eogland. 

Exported. 

CoDsumed  In 
England. 

525,000 

525,000 

none 

Beaver              ... 

60,000 

12,000 

48,000 

Chinchilla 

85,000 

30,000 

55,000 

Bear    .... 

9,500 

8,000 

1,500 

Fisher               ... 

11,000 

11,000 

none 

Fox,  red          .             -            - 

50,000 

50,000 

none 

99     cross        ... 

4,500 

4,500 

none 

„     silver       .            -            - 

1,000 

1,000 

none 

rt     white       .             .            - 

1,500 

500 

1,000 

>•     gtey 

20,000 

18,000 

2,000 

Lynx  .            .            .            - 

55,000 

50,000 

5,000 

Martin              ... 

120,000 

15,000 

105,000 

Mink  .             .            -            - 

245,000 

75,000 

170,000 

Musquash         ... 

1,000,000 

150,000 

850,000 

Otter  .... 

17,500 

17,500 

none 

Fur,  seal 

15,000 

12,500 

2,500 

Wolf  ...             - 

•15,000 

15,000 

none 

Vou  II. 
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Martin,  stone,  and  baum 

120,000 

5,000 

115.000 

Squirrel            -   .         - 

3,271,258 

77,160 

2,194,098 

Fitch  .             -             -             - 

65,091 

28,276 

86,815 

Kolinski           -             -             - 

53,410 

200 

53,210 

Ermine            -             -             - 

187,104 

none 

187.104 

1.  Group  of  black  and  ailver  fiirs  (  Vu^ia  pelvia,  var.  arpemtaiuM). 

2.  Group  of  foxes  (Fii^m/n/pwi  var.  deeiwiofM). 

3.  Group  of  red  and  silver  foxes  (  VulpU  fvhUy, 

4.  „  white  „  ( VvlpU  lagopus), 

5.  „  kitt  M  ( Vuipi$  velos^ 

The  black  and  silver  fox  b  the  most  valuable  of  hb  tribe ;  they  are  generally  purchased 
for  the  Russian  and  Chinese  markets,  being  highly  prised  in  those  countries.  The  cross 
and  red  fox  are  used  by  the  Chinese,  Greeks,  Persians,  &&,  for  doak-Iinings  and  for 
trimming  dresses.  The  white  and  blue  fox  is  used  in  this  and  other  countries  for  ladies* 
wear.  In  the  sumptuary  laws  passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  the  fox  is  named  with 
other  furs  then  in  use. 

7.  Group  of  beaver  (Ccwior  ^mmcaMiu). 

The  beaver  in  former  years  was  one  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  most  valuable 
productions :  but  since  its  use  has  been  almost  entirely  discontinued  in  the  manufi^ture 
of  hats,  it  has  lost  much  of  its  value.  Experiments  have,  however,  been  made,  and  with 
prospect  of  success,  to  adapt  its  fine  and  silky  wool  to  weaving  purposes.  The  skin  of 
the  beaver  is  prepared  by  a  new  process,  after  which  the  sur&ce  is  cut  by  a  new  and 
ingenious  machine,  and  the  result  is  a  beautiful  fur  for  ladies'  wear.  It  is  exported  in 
its  prepared  state  to  various  parts  of  Europe  and  the  East. 

The  rich  white  wool  from  the  under  part  of  the  beaver  is  largely  exported  to  France. 

8.  Group  of  lynx  (Fe/ts  Canodeiuw). 

9.  „         lynx  cat  {Felts  rufa). 

Both  the  above  furs,  when  dyed,  were  formerly  much  used.  It  is  still  dyed  and 
prepared,  and  exported  in  large  numbers  for  the  American  market  In  its  natural  state, 
it  is  a  grayish  white,  with  dark  spots,  and  is  used  by  the  Chinese,  Greeks,  Persians,  and 
others  for  cloaks,  linings,  facings,  &c. ;  it  is  very  soft,  warm,  and  light.  The  fur 
formerly  called  the  luoern  is  the  lynx. 

21.  Group  of  black  bear  (  Utsum  Americanut), 

22.  ,.         brown  bear  (  Ur»u»,  var,  Americanut). 

23.  „  gray  bear  (  Ur$uM  ferox). 

The  large  North  American  black  bear  is  technically  termed  the  army  bear,  because 
it  is  generally  used  for  military  purposes  in  this  and  other  countries,  for  caps,  pistol- 
hnlsters,  rugs,  carriage  hammer-cloths,  sleigh  coverings,  &c.  The  fine  black  cub  bears 
are  much  sought  after  in  Russia  for  making  shube- linings,  coat-linings,  trimmings,  facings, 
&c.  The  other  sorts  with  the  large  gray  bears,  for  sleigh-coverings  and  accompaniment^ 
&c.  The  white  polar  bear,  the  supply  of  which  is  very  limited,  is  generally  made  into 
rugs  which  are  often  bordered  with  the  black  and  gray  bear.  The  brown  or  Isabella 
is  at  the  present  time  used  for  ladies'  wear  in  America. 

30  1a.  Nieholayf  John  Aug.,  ^  Son,  82.  Oxford  Street  Collectors,  Importers, 
Manufacturers,  &c  Selected  from  Canadian  importation,  with  the  assistance  of  C.  M. 
X*nm|)son,  Esq. 

28.   Group  of  racoon  (Procyon /ator). 

llic  finest  racoon  furs  are  produced  in  North  America,  and  are  imported  into  this 
country  in  immense  numbers.  They  are  purchased  here  by  the  merchants  who  attend 
the  periodical  fur  sales,  and  who  dispose  of  large  quantities  at  the  great  fair  at  Leipsie; 
they  are  principally  used  in  Russia  and  throughout  Germany,  for  lining  shubes  and 
coats,  and  are  exclusively  confined  to  gentlemen's  wear,  l^e  dark  skins  are  the 
choicest  and  are  very  valuable. 

64.  Group  of  seal,  {Phoea),  Georgia,  Shetland  Isles,  Falkland  Isles,  Lonuir's  Island* 

and  Cape, 
plucked  and  prepared  seal,  natural  colour, 
plucked  and  prepared  seal,  dyed. 
Greenland  and  Newfoundland  seal. 
Greenland  and  Newfoundland  seal,  dyed, 
spotted  and  silver  seal. 
The  seal  is  an  inhabitant  of  most  countries ;  it  is  found  in  the  high  northern  latitudes 
in  immense  numbers ;  ships  are  purposely  fitted  for  its  capture ;  the  oil  produced  by  the 
animal,  together  with  its  skin,  render  it  (connected  as  it  is  with  the  whale  fishery) 
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important  to  the  trader  and  interesdng  to  the  naluralUt  The  skins  are  salted  and 
packed  in  casks,  in  which  state  they  are  sent  to  this  country ;  they  are  then  sorted  and 
sheeted  for  various  purposes ;  those  suitable  for  leather  pass  into  the  tanners*  hands,  and 
make  a  beautiful  leather,  which  b  used  for  ladies*  shoes.  The  blue  back,  the  hair  and 
the  silver  teal  are  dressed  and  used  in  their  natural  state,  and  also  dyed  and  exported  in 
large  quantities.  The  fur  seal,  the  supply  of  which  is  always  small  compared  with  the 
other  kinds,  undergoes  a  process  to  prepare  it  for  its  intended  use.  It  is  brought  at  the 
presettt  time  to  a  great  degree  of  perfection  in  this  country :  when  divested  of  the  long, 
coarae  hair  (which  protects  it  in  ita  native  element)  there  remains  the  rich,  curly,  silky, 
.  yellowish  down,  in  whieh  state  it  was  formerly  used  for  travelling  caps  anid  other 
purpoees.  It  is  now  seldom  made  use  of  in  that  state,  biit  dyed  a  beautiful  Vandyke 
browoy  giving  it  the  appearance  of  the  richest  velvet,  and  is  manufactured  in  every 
variety  of  shape  and  form,  as  articles  of  dress  for  ladies',  gentlemen's  and  children's 


Stntth  Amterican.  ^70.    Group  of  chinchilla,  Buenos  Ayres  (  ChimehfBa  hmufera), 

71.  Group  of  chinchilla,  Arica  {ChinckiOa  lanigera), 

7S.   Group  of  bastard  chinchilla  or  Lima  (  ChinekUla  laniyera). 

The  chinchilla  is  exclusively  a  South  American  animal,  and  was  introduced  into  this 
country  and  France  about  forty  years  sinoe. 

Group  of  ermine  {Muttda  ermiiiea). 

The  ermine  is  produced  in  most  countries^  but  the  best  is  from  Russia,  Sweden,  and 
Norway,  and  is  killed  in  winter  when  the  for  is  pure  white  (except  the  tail,  with  its  Jet 
black  tip),  it  being  in  that  season  in  its  greatest  perfection  t  in  summer  and  spring  it  is 
gray,  and  of  little  or  no  value.  It  i»  the  weasel  of  more  southern  dimes,  llie  ermine 
is  the  royal  fur  of  Russia,  Germany,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  &c  In  England  at  the 
coronation  of  the  sovereign,  the  minever,  as  the  ermine  is  styled  in  heraldic  language, 
is  used,  battg  powdered,  that  is  studded  with  black  spots.  The  spots  or  powder«l  bars 
on  the  minever  capes  of  the  peers  and  peeresses  being  in  rows,  and  the  number  of  rows 
or  bars  denoting  their  various  degrees  of  rank ;  the  sovereign  alone  and  the  blood  royal 
having  the  minever  of  the  coronation  robes  powdered  all  over,  a  black  spot  being 
inserted  in  about  every  square  inch  of  the  fur,  crimson  velvet  being  used  on  that  occasion. 
ITie  crown  is  also  adorned  with  a  band  of  minever,  with  a  single  row  of  spots  -,  the 
coronets  of  the  peers  and  peeresses  having  a  similar  arrangement.  The  black  spots  are 
made  of  the  black  Astracan  lamb.  On  stato  occssions  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  peers 
are  arrayed  in  their  robes  of  state,  of  searlet  cloth  and  gold  lace,  with  bars  or  rows  of 
pure  minever,  more  or  less  according  to  their  degrees  of  rank,  the  sovereign  alone 
wearing  the  royal  minever  powdered  all  over,  llie  judges  in  their  robes  of  ofiBce  are 
dad  in  searlet  and  pure  ermine.  The  ermine,  with  the  tail  of  the  animd  inserted  therein, 
is  tned  as  articles  of  dress  for  ladies  in  every  variety  of  shape  and  form,  according  to  the 
dictates  of  fashion,  and  also  as  cloak  linings. 

The  minever  can  only  be  worn  on  state  occasions  by  those  who  by  their  rank  are 
entitled  to  its  use,  but  as  an  article  of  fashion  for  ladies'  wear  there  is  no  prohibition  in 
force.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  fun  of  ermine  were  strictly  forbidden  to  be  worn 
by  any  but  the  royal  fiimily,  and  its  general  use  is  prohibited  in  Austria  at  the  present 
time.  In  m^eantile  transactions,  ermine  is  dways  sold  by  the  timber,  which  consists 
of  forty  skins.  The  minever  fur  of  a  former  era  was  the  white  belly  of  the  gray 
squirrel. 

36.  Group  of  kolinska  (Aftcsfc/a  Sihiriea), 

The  kolinski  or  Tartar  sable  is  produced  from  Runia,  bdongs  to  the  weasel  tribe,  and 
is  in  colour  a  bright  ydlow ;  it  is  much  used  in  its  naturd  state  and  dso  dyed  to  imitete 
the  cheaper  sables. 

37.  Group  of  squirrel,  black  (  Seiurus  niger). 

38.  ^        squirrel,  blue  (J^ciaruff,  var.  nijfer). 

39.  t»        squirrel,  kazan  (^ctanM,  ear.  Griteui), 
4a         „       squirrel,  red  {Sduinu  vtUffttrU), 

The  squirrd  abounds  in  Russia  (where  it  is  produced  in  the  greatest  perfoctton)  in 
such  immense  numbers  as  would  appear  dmost  incredible ;  the  importation  from  thence 
to  this  country  done  last  year  exceeding  2,000,000.  The  celebrated  Weisenfels  lining 
is  made  from  the  white  part  of  the  dark  blue  squirrel.  A  foU-sised  cloak  lining  weighs 
only  25  ounces ;  it  is  known  as  the  petit  gris.  For  colder  climates,  the  linings  are  made 
from  the  back  or  plain  sray  part  of  the  squirrel,  the  best  having  part  of  the  tail  left  on 
each  skin.     Russia  produces  about  S3,000/XX)  annudly. 

41.  Group  of  fiteh  or  pole-cat  {PutortMM  fatidua). 

About  40  years  since  this  fur  was  more  largely  used  than  at  present  It  is  produced 
in  the  greatest  perfection  in  this  country. 

42.  Group  of  Crimea  gray  lamb. 

43.  „         Ukraine  black  lamb. 
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44.  Group  of  Astracan  black  lamb. 

45.  „  Astracan  gray  lamb. 

46.  „  Persian  black  lamb. 

47.  „  Persian  f(ray  lamb. 

48.  „  Spanish  lamb. 

49.  f,  Hungarian  lamb. 
60.  „  English  lamb. 

The  grey  and  black  Persian  lamb  is  mostly  used  for  gentlemen's  cloak  and  coat 
linings,  for  facings,  collars,  caps,  &c.,  and  also  for  army  purposes.  The  Astracan  lamb 
is  a  rich,  wavy,  glossy,  black  skin,  very  short  in  the  fur,  baring  the  appearance  of 
beautiful  watered  silk :  in  order  to  obtain  this  choice  skin,  it  is  averred  that  the  parent 
sheep  is  destroyed  a  certain  time  before  the  birth  of  the  lamb.  The  Persian  gray  and 
black  lamb  is  covered  with  very  minute  curls ;  this  is  produced,  it  is  said,  by  the  animal 
being  as  soon  as  born  sewn  up  tightly  in  a  leathern  skin,  which  prevents  the  curl  ex- 
panding. The  Hungarian  lamb  is  produced  in  that  country  in  immense  numbers ;  of 
it  the  national  coat,  called  the  Juhass  Bunda,  is  made.  In  the  summer  or  wet  weather 
the  fur  or  woolly  part  is  worn  outside ;  in  winter,  when  warmth  is  required,  it  is  re- 
versed :  the  skin  is  tanned  or  dressed  in  a  way  peculiar  to  the  country,  and  decorated 
and  embroidered  in  accordance  with  the  means  and  taste  of  the  wearer.  In  Spain  the 
lamb  is  used  for  the  welUknown  characteristic  short  jacket  of  that  country,  which  is 
adorned  with  filigree  silver  buttons ;  the  coarser  kinds  of  both  colours  are  used  for  our 
cavalry,  and  is  also  employed  for  mounting  and  bordering  skins,  as  leopards,  tigers,  ftc.. 
for  ornamental  and  domestic  purposes.  In  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  the  sergeant-at-law 
wore  a  robe  furred  inside  with  white  lambskin  and  a  cape  of  the  same. 

51.  Group  of  Perewartski. 

52.  „         Hamster. 

The  above  are  firora  Russia:  the  former  is  used  by  ladies;  the  latter  is  made  into  cloak 
linings,  which  are  exceedingly  light,  durable,  and  cheap. 

53.  Group  of  coloured  eat 

54.  „         black  eat. 

55.  „         black  Dutch. 

56.  „         coloured  Dutch. 

The  cat,  properly  attended  to  and  bred  purposely  for  its  skin,  supplies  a  most  useful 
and  durable  fur :  in  Holland  it  is  bred  and  kept  in  a  confined  state  till  the  fur  is  in  its 
greatest  perfection,  and  is  fed  entirely  on  fish.  In  other  countries,  and  especially  in  our 
own,  it  is  produced  in  large  numbers.  The  wild  cat  is  much  larger  and  longer  in  the 
fur,  and  is  met  with  in  extensive  forests,  particularly  in  Hungary :  the  colour  is  gray, 
spotted  with  black,  and  its  softness  and  durability  render  it  suitsible  for  cloak  and  coat 
linings,  for  which  purposes  it  is  much  used.  The  black  species  is  also  much  in  request, 
and  similarly  used,  and,  with  the  spotted  and  striped  varieties,  is  made  into  wrappers 
for  open  carriages,  sleigh  coverings,  and  railway  travelling. 

92.  Group  of  dyed  lynx,  see  No.  8. 

94.  „         penguin  (  S^peniseus  aptenodytet), 

95.  „         grebe  (Podiapi  cristata). 

The  grebe  is  an  aquatic  bird,  inhabiting  most  of  the  large  lakes  in  Europe.  The 
choicest  specimens  are  from  Geneva,  Italy,  and  Holland.  The  feathers  are  of  rich  white, 
having  the  appearance  of  polished  silver,  the  plumage  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  skin 
being  a  rich  dark  brown ;  it  u  used  by  ladies  and  forms  a  beautiful  article  of  dress,  and 
is  worn  as  trimmings  for  the  trains  of  court  and  drawing  room  dresses,  for  mufis,  cufl&, 
boars,  &c.  It  is  very  durable ;  the  exquisite  smoothness  of  its  feathers  prevents  its 
soiling  with  wear. 

96.  Specimen  of  swan  feathers. 

97.  „  goose  feathers. 

98.  „  eider  dowiL 

The  bird  from  which  the  down  is  taken  is  found  in  large  numbers  in  Iceland,  Norway, 
Sweden,  &c. ;  its  colour  is  dark  grey,  and  its  elasticity,  lightness,  and  resistance  to  wet, 
are  prominent  amongst  its  other  advantages :  it  is  used  for  the  inside  stuflSng  of  muffs. 
On  the  continent  the  well  known  eider  down  quilts  are  largely  used. 

99 — 115.  Suits  of  Russia  sable;  Hudson*s  Bay  sable;  sable  tail,  mink ;  chinchilla  ; 
grebe;  sea  otter;  Siberian  squirrel,  with  tails;  kolinski;  minever;  ermine;  moleskin; 
natural  beaver ;  dyed  beaver ;  seal ;  swan ;  goose  down. 

The  down  of  the  goose  is  manufactured  by  being  sewn  on  textile  febrics.  It  b  a 
specimen  of  Irish  industry,  and  has  been  patronised  and  sold  in  England  extensively  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Irish  female  poor,  by  whom  it  has  been  made  up.  The  price,  compared 
with  the  true  swan's  down,  is  very  moderate.  Being  sewn  upon  cloth,  it  can  be 
washed. 

LEATHER  SPLITTING.     This  operation  is  employed  sometimes  upon  certain 
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■DTti  of  lothei  for  gloien,  for  boolfUpden,  cbeath-nuker*,  and  alwayi  to  glTe  a  uniFuno 
tbickocB  to  the  l«iber  datined  for  Ibe  colton  ind  wool  eard-nukett. 

Figt.  863,864,865,  SeS.nprewntB  well  e(NitK<r«]nuu]una  for  that  puTpow;  of  which 
jep.B63.>hovi  the  front  I'ltw,^.  064.  a  »iew  fVooj  the  left  t)dt,fig.  866.  agTOund  plan, 
and  Jiff.  865.  a  Tcitical  section  aeroM  the  machine,  a  ia  a  ttrong  table,  fuiaiihed  with 
fanr  lega  N  vbieh  to  the  right  and  left  band  bear*  tiro  boijianal  piecaa  t.     Each  of 


.eint  of  the  handle/  upon  vhou  aiia  the  ptnion  f,  ii  fixed, 
working  into  the  wheel  ci,  tnada  fail  to  the  end  of  the  cylinder  round  which  the  lea^r 
ii  rolled.  The  iMlher  ii  filed  it  one  of  its  end*  or  ed^  to  the  cylinder,  nther  with  a 
wedge  pleased  into  a  groove,  or  by  n  moToble  segment  of  the  cylinder  itself. 

n*  table,  a,  ia  cut  out  lengthwise  with  a  abt,  that  ii  widnied  bdow,  aa  shown  io 
Jig.  66S. 

The  kniCf  h  (Jigi.  865.  and  866.)  is  fixed  flat  upon  the  table  witli  screw  bolta,  who*: 
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heads  are  countersunk  into  the  table,  and  secured  with  taps  beneath  (Jig,  865.),  the  edga 
of  the  knife  being  placed  horizontally  over  the  opening,  and  parallel  with  it 

In  >?$^« 865.  the  leather,  A,  is  shown  advancing  against  the  knife,  getting  split,  and  has 
a  portion  coiled  round  the  cylinder,  which  is  made  to  revolve  in  proportion  9s  the 
leather  is  cleft.  The  upper  portion  of  the  leather  is  rolled  upon  the  cylinder  </,  while 
the  under  half,  l^  ialls  through  the  oblong  opening  upon  the  ground. 

In  regulating  the  thickness  of  the  split  leather,  the  two  supports,  m,  act ;  they  are 
made  fiutt  to  the  table  a  (one  on  each  side  of  the  knife),  and  are  mortised  into  the  table 
by  two  tenons  secured  beneath.  These  supports  are  furnished  near  their  tops  with 
keyed  slots,  by  means  of  which  the  horizontal  iron  rod  o  (Jigt.  863.  865.)  is  secured^and 
outside  of  the  uprights  they  press  upon  the  springs/}/),  which  tend  to  raise  the  rod,o,  in 
its  two  end  slots ;  but  the  ad|justing  screws  9,  which  pass  down  through  the  tops  of  the 
supports  into  the  mortise  n  (^^.  865.),  and  press  upon  the  upper  half  of  the  divided 
tenon,  counteract  the  springs,  and  accordingly  keep  the  rod,  o,  exactly  at  any  desired 
height  or  level.  The  iron  rod,  0,  carries  another  iron  bar,  r,  beneath  it,  parallel  and 
also  rectangular,  jig,  865.  This  lower  bar<  which  is  rounded  at  its  under  face,  lies  upon 
and  presses  the  leather,  by  the  action  of  two  screws,  which  pass  through  two  upright 
pieces  s  (^<.  863.  and  9QS,)  made  fast  to  the  table ;  thus  the  iron  bar,  r,  may  be  made  to 
press  forwards  the  edge  of  the  knife,  and  it  may  be  adjusted  in  its  degree  of  pressure, 
according  to  the  deured  thickness  of  the  leaf  of  split  leather  that  passes  through 
under  it« 

Fig,  865.  shows  that  the  slant  or  obliquity  of  the  knife  is  directed  downwards,  ovef 
one  of  the  edges  of  the  oblong  opening  g ;  the  other  edge  of  this  opening  is  provided 
with  an  iron  plate  t  (Jigt.  865, 866.),  which  serves  to  guide  the  blade  in  cutting  the  leather 
to  the  proper  depth.  For  this  purpose  the  plate  is  made  adjustable  by  means  o(  the 
four  springs  u  (Jigt.  865.  866.).  let  into  the  table,  which  press  it  downwards.  Four 
screws,  o,  pass  down  through  the  table,  each  belonging  to  its  respective  springs  «,  and  bj 
means  of  these  screws  the  plate,  #,  may  be  raised  in  any  desired  d^ree.  Each  of  the 
screws,  «,  has  besides  a  small  rectangular  notch  through  which  a  screw  bolt,  x,  passes, 
by  which  the  spring  is  made  fast  to  the  table.  Thus  also  the  plate,  f,  may  be  made  to 
approach  to  or  recede  from  the  knife. 

y,  in  figM,  863.  and  865.  is  a  flat  board,  laid  upon  the  leather  a  little  behind  the  edge 
of  the  plate  t ;  this  board  is  pressed  by  the  cylinder  2,  that  lies  upon  it,  and  whose 
tenons  rest  in  mortises  cut  out  in  the  two  supports  of.  The  cylinder,  z,  b  held  in  its 
position  by  a  wedge  or  pin  6  (Jigt.  863.  and  864.),  which  passes  through  the  supports. 
When  the  leather  has  been  split,  these  pins  are  removed,  and  the  cylinder  rises  then  bj 
means  of  two  counter  weights,  not  shown  in  the  figures. 

The  operation  of  the  machine  is  as  follows ;  —  The  edge  or  end  of  the  leather  being 
secured  to  the  cylinder  <f,  the  leather  itself  having  the  direction  upon  the  table,  shown 
in  fig,  865.1  and  the  bar,  r,  its  proper  position  over  the  knife,  the  edge  begins  to  enter  in 
this  position  into  the  leather,  while  the  cylinder,  </,  is  moved  by  the  handle  or  winch,  and 
the  piece  gets  split  betwixt  the  blade  and  the  roller  d.  When  the  other  end  of  the 
leather,  A,  advances  to  the  knife,  there  is,  consequently,  one  lialf  of  the  leather  split;  the 
skin  is  to  be  then  rolled  off  the  cylinder  d\  it  is  turned  ;  the  already  split  half,  or  the 
end  of  the  leather  k^  is  made  fiist  into  the  wood  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  other  half  is 
next  split ;  while  the  knife  now  acts  from  below,  in  an  opposite  direction  to  what  it  did 
at  first. 

Hiat  the  unrolling  of  the  leather  from  the  cylinder,  d,  may  not  be  obstructed  by  the 
pinion  t,  the  stop«wedge  e  (Jiga.  863, 864.)  is  removed  from  the  teeth.  In  the  process  of 
splitting,  the  grain  side  of  the  leather  is  uppermost,  and  is  therefore  cut  of  an  uniform 
thickness,  but  the  under  side  varies  in  thickness  with  the  inequality  of  tbe  skin. 

The  quantity  of  leather  gloves  of  Foreign  production  exported  in  1850,  was  401,009 
pairs,  and  in  1851,  107,925  pairs.     See  Hidxs. 

Exports  of  Leather  of  British  Produce  and  Manufacture. 


Qu 

antities. 

Declared  Value. 

£ 

£ 

1850. 

1851. 

1850. 

1851. 

32,205 

25,525 

181,737 

152,070 

31,124 

27,141 

18,821 

19,781 

1,619,463 

1,625,565 

284,347 

288,543 

— 

123,960 

138,168 

Leather,  unwrought,  cwts. 
Wrought,  viz.  gloves,  lbs. 
Of  other  sorts,  lbs. 

Saddlery  and  harness,  value  £ 

LEDUM  P  ALUSTRE.  This  plant  is  employed  in  Russia  to  tan  the  skins  of  goats, 
calves,  and  sheep,  into  a  reddish  leather  of  an  agreeable  smell ;  as  also  in  the  preparation 
of  tbe  oil  of  birch,  for  making  what  is  commonly  called  Russia  leather. 

LEGUMINE,  is  the  name  of  a  vegeto-alkali  supposed  to  exist  in  leguminous 
plants. 
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X^EMONS.     See  Citmc  Acid,  and  Oils,  Egscmtial. 

LEVIGATION,  is  the  mechanical  process  whereby  hard  substances  are  reduced  to 
a  very  fine  powder. 

LEUCITE,  is  a  hard  Vesuvian  mineral,  consisting  of  silica,  54 ;  alumina,  SS  ;  pot- 
ash, S3. 

JLEUCINE,  is  a  white  crystalline  substance  produced  by  acting  upon  flesh  with 
sulphuric  acid. 

LEWIS,  is  the  name  of  one  kind  of  shears  used  in  cropping  woollen  cloth. 

LIAS,  is  a  fine-grained  argillaceous  limestone,  whose  geological  position  is  under  the 
oolite ;  it  is  the  proper  lithographic  stone. 

LIB  A  VI  US,  Liquor  op,  b  the  bichloride  of  tin,  prepared  by  dissolving  that  metal 
with  the  aid  of  heat,  in  aqua  rtffia,  or  by  passing  chlorine  gas  through  a  solution  of 
muriate  of  Un  till  no  more  gas  be  absorbed,  evaporating  the  solution,  and  setting  it  aside 
to  crystallise.  The  anhydrous  bichloride  is  best  prepared  by  mixing  four  parts  of 
corrociTe  sublimate  with  one  part  of  tin,  previously  amalgamated  with  just  so  much 
mercury  as  to  render  it  pulverizable ;  and  by  distilling  thik  mixture  with  a  gentle  heat. 
A  colourless  fluid,  the  dry  bichloride  of  tin,  or  the  proper  fuming  liquor  of  Libavius, 
eomes  over.  When  it  is  mixed  with  one-third  of  its  weight  of  water  it  becomes  solid. 
The  first  bichloride  of  tin  is  used  in  calico-printing. 

LICHEN.     See  Aacmu 

LIGNEOUS  MATTER,  is  vegetable  fibre.     See  Fiiaous  Maitbe. 

LIGNITE,  is  one  of  the  most  recent  geological  formations,  being  the  carbonaceous 
renwins  of  forest  trees.  From  this  substance,  as  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cologne, 
the  brown  colours,  called  umber  and  earth  of  Cologne,  are  prepared. 

LILAC  DYE.     See  CAuco-raiKTiNa  and  Dyking. 

LIMESTONE  {Calcaire,  Fr. ;  Kaiketeint  Germ.);  may  be  classed  under  the  follow, 
ing  beads :  — 

1 .  Calcareous  spar  occurs  in  colourless  crystals  or  crystalline  masses ;  dissolves  with 
effervescence  in  muriatic  acid  ;  is  scratched  by  sof^  iron,  but  not  by  the  nail ;  specific 
gravity  S*7 ;  loses  46  per  cent,  by  the  expulsion  of  carbonic  acid,  and  calcines  into 
quicklime. 

2.  Calcnnier,  or  stalaetiHe  carbonate  ofUtue,  called  also  concretionary  limestone,  because 
formed  of  sones  more  or  less  undulated,  and  nearly  parallel.  These  xones  have  a  fibrous 
structure,  arising  from  the  successive  deposits  of  the  crystalline  limestone  from  its  sol- 
vent water.  The  long  conical  pieces  called  stalactites,  show  fibres  converging  to  the 
axis.  T1)e  tubercular  consists  of  irregular  lumps  often  sprinkled  over  with  small 
crystals,  and  associated  so  as  to  exhibit  the  appearance  of  cauliflower.  The  stratiform, 
commonly  called  stalagmite,  or  alabaster  limestone,  represents  sones  not  concentric,  but 
spread  out,  waving,  and  parallel;  its  texture  is  sometimes  lamellar,  and  sometimes 
fibrous.  These  waving  strata  are  distinguishable  from  one  another  by  their  different 
densities,  and  by  their  degrees  of  translucency.  This  stalagmitic  mass  bears  the  name 
of  oriental  alabaster,  when  it  is  reddish-yellow  with  distinct  zones,  and  is  susceptible  of 
a  fine  polish.  Stalactites  are  formed  in  the  large  excavations  of  calcareous  rocks.  Tlie 
water  percolating  down  through  them,  and  dropping  from  the  roofs  of  the  caverns,  is 
usually  charged  with  carbonate  of  lime  held  in  suspension  by  an  excess  of  carbonic 
acid.  The  exposure  to  air,  the  motion,  and  the  consequent  diminution  of  pressure, 
cause  the  precipitation  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  solid  state.  Each  drop  of  water, 
on  falling  through  the  vault,  abandons  a  small  film  of  limestone,  which  enlarges  by 
degrees,  and  forms  either  a  cylinder  or  solid  mass.  This  alabaster  difiers  from  marble 
in  its  parallel  and  waving  layers,  and  its  fitint  degree  of  transparency. 

This  alabaster  serves  for  the  decoration  of  public  buildings,  and  is  occasionally  intro- 
duced into  certain  pieces  of  furniture.  The  fine  Egyptian  alabaster  was  anciently 
brought  from  the  mountains  of  the  Thebaid,  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea,  near 
a  town  called  Alabastron,  whence  probably  the  nameu  Very  fine  red  alabaster,  of  great 
hardness,  was  found  at  one  time  in  the  quarries  of  Montmartre,  but  the  stock  was  soon 
exhausted. 

The  incrusHng  eonerttiotuiry  Kmestone  differs  little  from  the  preceding  except  in 
the  rspidity  of  its  formation,  and  in  being  moulded  upon  some  body  whose  shape  it 
assumes.  These  deposits  from  calcareous  springs  form  equally  on  vegetable  bodies,  on 
stones,  metals,  within  pipes  of  cast  iron,  wood,  or  lead,  llie  incrustations  on  vegetable 
and  animal  substances  are  vulgarly  called  petrifactions,  as  the  organic  fibres  are  replaced 
by  stone.  One  of  the  most  curious  springs  of  this  nature  is  at  the  baths  of  Saint  Philip, 
in  Tuscany,  where  the  water  flows,  in  almost  a  boiling  state,  over  an  enormous  mass  of 
alabaster  which  it  has  produced.  The  carbonate  of  lime  seems  to  be  held  in  solution 
here  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  flies  oflT  when  the  water  issues  to  the  day.  Dr. 
Vegny  has  taken  advanUge  of  this  property  of  the  spring,  to  obuin  ba^so-relievo  figures 
of  great  whiteocss  and  solidity.     He  makes  use  of  sulphur  moulds. 
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Caleareout  tuf  consists  of  similar  iocrustations  made  by  petrifying  riTulets  running 
over  mud,  sandi  vegetable  remains,  &c.  It  is  porous,  even  cellular,  somewhat  soft, 
impure,  and  of  a  dirty  gray  colour.  Its  sur&ce  is  wavy,  rough,  and  irregular.  These 
incrustations  or  deposits  are,  however,  sometimes  so  abundant,  and  the  resulting  stony 
matters  so  hard,  that  buildings  may  be  constructed  with  them.  The  stone  with  which 
the  town  of  Fasti,  in  Italy,  is  built  has  been  called  j9i*pe-fton«  by  the  Italians ;  and  it  has 
apparently  derived  its  origin  from  incrustations  upon  large  reeds. 

The  travertino,  which  served  to  construct  all  the  monuments  of  Rome,  appears  to 
have  been  formed  by  the  deposits  of  the  Anio  and  the  solfatara  of  Tivolu  The  temples 
of  PKStum,  which  are  of  extreme  antiquity,  have  been  built  with  a  travertino  formed 
by  the  sediment  of  the  waters  which  still  flow  in  this  territory.  All  these  stones 
acquire  great  hardness  in  the  air,  and  M.  de  Breislak  thinks  that  it  b  to  the  happy 
union  of  travertino  and  pouxsolana  in  the  same  spot,  that  the  monuments  of  Rome  owe 
their  great  solidity. 

Spongy  Hme*tone,  usually  called  Agaric  mineralt  stone  marrow,  &c.,  belongs  to  this 
kind  of  formation.  It  has  a  very  white  colour,  a  very  fine  grain,  is  soft  to  the  touch, 
very  tender,  and  light  enough  to  float  for  an  instant  on  water.  It  occurs  in  rather  thin 
layers,  in  the  crevices  of  ciedcareous  rocks,  and  is  so  common  in  Switzerland  as  to  be 
employed  for  whitening  houses. 

3.  Compaq  limestone,  is  of  a  grain  more  or  less  fine,  does  not  polish,  nor  aflfbrd  large 
blocks  free  from  fissures,  has  a  conchoidal,  or  uneven  scaly  fracture.  Colours  very 
various.  Its  varieties  are ;  a.  The  sub-lamdiar,  compact,  with  some  appearance  of  a 
foliated  texture.  6,  Compact  fine-grained  Kmettone,  the  zechstein  o(  the  Germans,  to 
which  M.  Brongniart  refers  the  lithographic  stone  in  his  classification  of  rocks  (^DicHon- 
noire  dee  Sciences  NatureUes),  but  the  English  geologists  place  the  locality  of  the  famous 
lithographic  quarry  of  Solenbofen  much  higher  in  the  plane  of  secondary  superposition. 
Its  fracture  is  conchoidal ;  colour  from  gray  to  whitish  ;  c,  Compact  common  limestone. 
Grain  of  middle  size;  earthy  aspect;  uneven  fracture;  perfectly  opaque;  colour, 
whitish  to  pale  gray,  yellow,  or  reddish.  The  limestones  of  the  Jura  formation  are 
referred  to  this  head,  as  wdl  as  most  of  those  interspersed  among  the  coal  strata. 
d.  The  ooarie  compact,  or  Combrash  ;  texture  somewhat  open,  earthy  aspect,  rough  to 
the  touch,  ragged  fracture,  colour  yellow,  gray,  or  dirty  red.  e.  Compact  cellular,  the 
Rauchekalk  and  Holekalk  of  the  Germans,-  on  account  of  the  numerous  holes  or 
caverns  distributed  through  it 

4.  0<^ite  or  roe-stone.  —  It  consists  of  spherical  grains  of  various  size,  from  a  millet 
seed  to  a  pea,  or  even  an  egg ;  texture  compact ;  fracture  even ;  colours,  whitish, 
yellow,  gray,  reddish,  brownish.  The  larger  balls  have  almost  always  a  foreign  body 
for  their  centre  or  nucleus. 

5.  Chalk ;  texture  earthy  ;  grains  fine,  tender,  friable ;  colours  white,  grayish,  or  pale 
yellowish. 

6.  Coarsegrained  limestone ;  an  earthy  texture,  in  large  particles,  often  loose ;  frac- 
ture foliated,  uneven ;  colour  pale  and  dirty  yellow.  Coarse  lias  has  been  referred  to 
this  head. 

7.  Marly  limestone ;  lake  and  fresh-water  limestone  formation ;  texture  fine-grained, 
more  or  less  dense;  apt  to  crumble  down  in  the  air;  colour  white  or  pale  yellow; 
fracture  rough -grained,  sometimes  conchoidal ;  somewhat  tenacious.  Texture  occasion- 
ally cavernous ;  with  cylindrical  winding  cavities.  This  true  limestone  must  not  be 
confounded  with  Hroe-marl,  composed  of  calcareous  matter  and  clay. 

8.  Siliceous  limestone;  of  a  compact  texture;  scratching  steel,  and  scratched  by  it; 
leaves  a  siliceous  residuum  after  the  action  of  muriatic  acid. 

9.  Calp ;  texture  compact ;  fine-grained ;  schistose  structure :  hard,  as  the  pre- 
ceding ;  not  burning  into  quicklime,  aiffording  to  dilute  muriatic  acid  a  copious  residuum 
of  clay  and  silica ;  colour  blacki^ ;  found  in  beds  in  the  transition  district  near 
Dublin. 

10.  LueuUite  or  stinkstone ;  texture  compact  or  sub-lamellar,  colour  grayish  ;  emits 
the  smell  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  by  friction  or  a  blow.  It  occurs  at  Assynt,  in 
Sutherland&hire ;  in  Derbyshire  ;  counties  of  Kilkenny,  Cork,  and  Gal  way. 

11.  Bituminous  limestone ;  black  or  blackish  colour;  diflTusing  by  the  action  of  fire  a 
bituminous  odour,  and  becoming  white. 

Of  all  common  limestones  the  purity  may  most  readily  be  determined  by  the  quantity 
of  carbonic  acid  which  is  evolved  during  their  solution  in  dilute  nitric  or  muriatic  acid. 
Perfect  carbonate  of  lime  loses  in  this  way  46  per  cent.  ;  and  if  any  particular  limestone 
loses  only  23  per  cent,,  we  may  infer  that  it  contains  only  one  half  its  weight  of  calca- 
reous carbonate.  This  method  is  equally  applicable  to  marls,  which  arc  mixtures  in 
various  proportions  of  carbonate  of  lime,  clay,  and  sand,  and  may  all  be  recognised  by 
their  effervescing  with  acids. 

The  chief  use  of  calcareous  stones  is  for  procuring  quicklime  by  calcination  in  proper 
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ttimicCT  t  >nJ  thcj  are  all  idapled  to  Xh'n  purpose,  provided  tbey  an  nol  mixed  with  too 
Wgc  ■  propotlion  of  und  uid  (tnupamn  cliy,  Thereby  tbejr  acqnire  ■  (ilreteent 
texture  in  ■  bigh  heat,  and  irill  not  burn  into  lime.  Lirootone  used  tn  be  caloined  in 
a  very  rude  kiln,  fmtatd  bjenclonng  ■  circulir  ipaec  of  10  or  15  feet  diameter,  b;  rude 
•tone  wMt  4  or  5  feet  high,  end  filling  (he  oyliodrical  c*Tit;  with  ilteraaie  Uyen  of 
turf  or  coal  and  limcitone  broken  into  moderate  pieeei.  A  bed  of  bruahwood  wu 
UHiallj  placed  iit  the  IMtom,  to  &cilitate  the  kindling  of  the  kiln,  Whenerer  tbe  com- 
bustion wu  fairly  commenced,  the  tap,  piled  into  a  conical  form,  wu  eorered  in  with 
aodi,  M  render  the  calcination  ilow  (nd  r^ular.  Thii  method  being  found  relatiiely 
inconTenient  and  inefleclual,  wu  nicceeded  by  a  permanent  kilo  built  of  stonet  or  Iiriek- 
work,  in  the  ^ape  of  a  truncated  cone  with  the  narrow  end  undermott,  and  cloied  at 
bottom  by  an  iron  grate.  Into  tbii  kiln,  the  fuel  and  limutone  were  inlnidueail  at  the 
lop  in  alternate  layeii.  b^inning  of  coune  with  the  fbimer ;  and  tbe  charge  wu  either 
al  lowed  to  burn  out,  when  the  lime  wualtoRelher  removed  at  a  door  near  the  bottom,  or  the 
kiln  wu  lucceeirely  fed  with  fmh  maleriali,  In  alternate  Iwdi,  u  the  former  nipplj  lunk 
down  by  the  calcination,  while  the  thoroughly  burnt  lime  at  the  bottom  wu  lucccuiTely 
raked  outby  a  dde  doorimmediately  above  the  grate.  The  interior  of  the  lime  kiln 
hu  bed  changed  of  late  yean  from  the  conical  to  tbe  elliptical  form  ;  and  probably  the 
beat  is  that  of  an  egg  placed  with  iti  narrow  end  undermoat,  and  Inincaled  both  above 
and  below  ;  the  ground  plot  or  bottom  of  the  kiln  being  eatnprened  lo  u  to  give  an 
elliptical  »eetion,  with  in  ejrc  or  draft-hole  towards  each  end  of  that  ellipw.  A  kiln 
thill  arched  in  above  gives  a  merlieTatory  heat  lo  the  upper  materials,  and  aUo  Givours 
tbeir  blling  freely  down  in  proportion  aa  the  finiibed  llms  ia  raked  out  below  ;  advan- 
tage* ivhieh  the  eonical  form  does  not  afford,  llie  siie  of  the  draft-notes  tiir  extracting 
tbe  quicklimoi  should  be  proportionate  to  the  aise  of  the  kiln,  in  order  to  adroit  a  suffi- 
cient current  of  ur  to  ascend  with  tha  tmokc  and  flame,  which  ii  found  to  facilitate 
tbe  exttication  of  the  carhooie  acid.  The  kilna  are  called /HrpttuI,  because  the  operation 
is  carried  on  continuously  u  long  as  tbe  building  latta;  and  draaHttfas,  from  the  mode  of 
discharging  them  by  raking  out  the  Ume  into  carta  placed  againM  the  draft-boles.  Three 
bushels  of  calcined  limratone,  or  Iimfr4bells,  are  produced  on  an  average  for  every  bushel 
of  coals  consumed.  S(Kh  kilns  should  be  built  up  against  the  Hue  of  a  cliS;  so  that 
ea^  aecen  may  be  gained  to  the  mouth  for  during,  1^  making  •  sloiong  cart  load  to 
tbe  lop  of  Ibe  bank. 
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Flgt.  167,  868,  809,  870.  represent  the  Ume-Jtiln  of  Riidendorf  near  Berlin,  upon  the 
contintioufl  plan,  excellcntl j  constructed  for  economuing  fuel.  It  is  triple,  and  yields  a 
threefold  product  Fig^  869.  is  a  Tiew  of  it  as  seen  from  above ;  Jig»  87(X,  the  elevation 
and  general  appearance  of  one  side;  fig,  867*  a  vertical  section,  andjl^.  868.  tlie  ground 
plan  in  the  line  a  a  c  d  of  >^.  867.  The  inner  tAaahfig,  868.  has  the  form  of  two  truncated 
cones,  with  their  larger  circular  ends  applied  to  each  other;  it  has  the  greatest  width  at 
the  level  of  the  fire-door  6,  where  it  is  8  feet  in  diameter;  it  is  narrower  below  at  the 
discharge  door,  and  at  the  top  orifice,  where  it  is  about  6  feet  in  diameter.  The  interior 
wall  <l,  of  the  upper  shaft  is  built  with  bewn  stones,  to  the  height  of  58  feet,  and  below 
that  fiir  25  feet,  with  fire-bricks  df  df^  laid  stepwise.  This  inner  wall  is  surrounded  with 
a  mantle  e,  of  limestone,  but  between  the  two  there  is  a  small  vacant  space  of  a  few 
inches  filled  with  ashes,  in  order  to  allow  of  the  expansion  of  the  interior  with  heat 
taking  place  without  shattering  the  mass  of  the  building. 

The  fire-grate,  h,  oonsists  of  fire-tiles,  which  at  tlie  middle,  where  the  single  pieces 
press  together,  lie  upon  an  arched  support  /.  The  fire-door  is  also  arched,  and  is  secured 
by  fire-ttles.  g  is  the  iron  door  in  front  of  that  orifice.  The  tiles  which  form  the  grate 
have  3  or  4  slits  of  an  inch  wide  Ibr  admitting  the  air,  which  enters  through  the  canal  A. 
The  under  part  of  the  shaft  from  the  fire  to  the  hearth  is  7  feet,  and  the  outer  enclosing 
«-aIl  is  constructed  of  limestone,  the  lining  being  of  fire-bricks.  Here  are  the  ash-pit  i, 
the  discharge  outlet  a,  and  the  canal  k,  in  front  of  the  outlet.  Blach  ash-pit  is  shut  with 
an  iron  door,  which  is  opened  only  when  the  space  t  becomes  filled  with  ashes.  These 
indeed  are  allowed  to  remain  till  they  get  cool  enough  to  be  removed  without  incon- 
venience. 

The  discharge  outlets  are  also  furnished  with  iron  doors,  which  are  opened  only  for 
taking  out  the  lime,  and  are  carefully  luted  with  loam  during  the  burning.  The  outer 
walls  /m  n  of  the  kiln,  are  not  essentially  neoessMry,  but  convenient,  because  they  aflbrd 
room  for  the  lime  to  lie  in  the  lower  floor,  and  the  fuel  in  the  second.  The  several 
stories  are  formed  of  groined  arches  o,  and  platforms  ji,  covered  over  with  limestone  slabs. 
In  the  third  and  fourth  stories  the  workmen  lodge  at  night  Seeyl^.  870.  Some  enter 
their  apartments  by  the  upper  door  q\  others  by  the  lower  door  s.  r  is  one  of  the 
chimneys  fcvt  the  several  fireptaoes  of  the  workmen,     f, «,  v  are  suirs. 

As  the  limestone  is  introduced  at  top,  the  mouth  of  the  kiln  is  surrounded  with  a 
strong  iron  balustrade  to  prevent  the  danger  of  the  people  tumbling  in.  The  platform  is 
laid  with  rails  w,  for  the  waggons  of  limestone,  drawn  by  horses,  to  run  upon,  x  is 
another  railway,  leading  to  another  kiln.  Such  kilns  are  named  after  the  number  of 
their  fire-doors,  single,  twofold,  threefold,  fourfold,  &c  ;  from  three  to  five  being  the 
most  usual.  The  outer  form  of  the  kiln  also  is  determined  by  the  number  of  the 
furnaces ;  being  a  truncated  pyramid  of  equal  sides;  and  in  the  middle  of  each  alternate 
side  there  is  a  fireplace,  and  a  discharge  outlet  A  cubic  foot  of  limestone  requires  for 
burning,  one  and  five-twelfths  of  a  cubic  foot  of  wood,  and  one  and  a  half  of  turf. 

When  the  kiln  is  to  Im  set  in  action,  it  is  filled  with  rough  limestones,  to  the  height 
c  n,  or  to  the  level  of  the  firing;  a  wood  fire  is  kindled  in  a,  and  kept  up  till  the  lime  is 
calcined.  Upon  this  nuus  of  quicklime,  a  fresh  quantity  of  limestones  is  introduced,  not 
thrown  in  at  the  mouth,  but  let  down  in  buckets,  till  the  kiln  be  quite  full ;   while  over 
the  top  a  cone  of  limestones  is  piled  up,  about  4  feet  high,     A  turf-fire  is  now  kindled 
in  the  furnaces  6.     IVhenever  the  upper  stones  are  well  calcined,  the  lime  under  the 
fire-level  is  taken  out  the  superior  column  falls  in,  a  new  cone  is  piled  up,  and  the 
process  goes  on  thus  without  interruption,  and  without  the  necessity  of  once  putting  afire 
into  a ;  for  in  the  space  c  b,  the  lime  must  be  always  well  calcined.     The  discharge  of 
lime  takes  place  every  18  hours,  and  it  amounts  at  each  time  in  a  threefold  kiln,  to  from 
20  to  24  Prussian  loniies  of  6  imperial  bushels  each ;  or  to  ISO  bushels  imperial  upon 
the  average.     It  is  found  by  experience  that  fresh-broken  limestone  which  contains  a 
little  moisture,  calones  more  readily  than  what  has  been  dried  by  exposure  for  some 
time  to  the  air ;  in  consequence  of  the  vapour  of  water  promoting  the  escape  of  the 
carbonic  acid  gas ;   a  fact  well  exemplified  in  distilling  essential  oils,  as  oil  of  tur- 
pentine and  naphtha,  which  come  over  with  the  steam  of  water,  at  upwards  of  100^  Fabr. 
below  their  natural  term  of  ebullition.    Six  bushels  of  Riidersdorf  quicklime  weigh  from 
880  to  S06  poundSi 

IVhen  coals  are  used  for  Aid  in  a  well-«onstructe<l  perpetual  or  draw-kiln,  about  1 
measure  of  them  should  suflice  for  4  or  5  of  limestone. 

The  most  extensive  employment  of  quicklime  is  in  agriculture,  on  which  subject  in- 
structive details  are  given  in  LimdoH*B  EnegeloptBdiiu  of  AgrieuUwrt  and  Gardating, 

Quicklime  is  employed  in  a  multitude  of  preparations  subservient  to  the  arts;  for 
clarifying  the  juice  of  the  sugar-cane  and  the  beet-root;  for  purifying  coal  gas;  for 
rendering  the  potash  and  soda  of  commerce  caustic  in  the  soap  manufacture,  and  in  the 
bleaching  of  linen  and  cotton ;  for  purifying  animal  matters  before  dissolving  out  tlieir 
gelatine ;  for  clearing  hides  of  their  hair  in  tanneries ;  for  extracting  the  pure  volatile 
alkali  from  muriate  or  sulphate  of  am'monia ;  for  rendering  confined  portioias  of  air 
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very  dry ;  for  stopping  the  leakage  of  stone  resenroirs,  when  mixed  with  clay  and  thrown 
into  the  water  ;  for  making  a  powerful  lute  with  white  of  egg  or  serum  of  blood  $  for 
preparing  a  depilatory  pommade  with  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  &c.  Lime  water  is  used  in 
medicine,  and  quicklime  is  of  general  use  in  chemical  researches.  Next  to  agriculture 
the  most  extensive  application  of  quicklime  is  to  MovtAt^CzMMsra,  which  see. 

LINEN.     See  Flax,  and  Txxtilx  FAsaics. 

Lmv  dUtimguiahtd  from  eotUm» — Cotton  may  be  distinguished  from  linen  or  flax  by 
immersing  the  former,  well  washed  and  dried,  for  about  a  minute  in  strong  sulphuric 
acid.  It  is  then  to  be  withdrawn  and  washed  with  water  containing  a  little  alkali. 
The  cotton  will  dissolve  as  a  gummy  mass,  while  the  linen  will  retain  its  thready 
texture. 

LINSEED  {GraimB  de  Un,  Fr. ;  Ijeinaame^  Germ.);  contains  in  its  dry  state,  11*265 
of  oil  ;  0*146  of  wax ;  2*488  of  a  soft  resin;  0*550  of  a  colouring  resinous  matter; 
0*986  of  a  yellowish  substance  analogous  to  tannin ;  6*154  of  gum  ;  15*12  of  vegetable 
mucilage ;  1*48  of  starch  ;  2*932  of  gluten;  2*782  of  albumine  ;  10*884  of  saccharine 
extractive ;  44*382  of  envelopes,  including  some  vegetable  mucilage.  It  contains  also 
free  acetic  acid ;  some  acetate,  sulphate,  and  muriate  of  potash,  phosphate  and  sulphato 
of  lime;  phosphate  of  magnesia;  and  silica.     See  Oil%  Unctuous. 

LINSEED  AND  FLAXSEED.  Imported,  for  home  consumption,  in  1850, 
606,984  quarters;  in  1851,  630,471  qrs. ;  duty  free. 

LINSEED  OIL,  drying  wUhtmi  keat  When  linseed  oil  is  carefully  agitated  with 
vinegar  of  lead  (tribasic  acetate  of  lead)  and  the  mixture  allowed  to  clear  by  settling, 
a  copious  white  cloudy  precipitate  forms,  conteining  oxide  of  lead,  whilst  the  raw  oil  is 
converted  into  a  drying  oil  of  a  pale  straw  colour,  forming  an  excellent  varnish,  which, 
wben  applied  in  thin  layers,  dries  perfectly  in  twenty-four  hours.  1 1  contains  from 
four  to  five  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  lead  in  solution.  The  following  proportions  appear  to 
be  the  most  advantageous  for  its  preparations. 

In  a  bottle  conteining  4}  pinte  of  rain  water,  18  ounces  of  neutral  acetete  of  lead  are 
placed,  and  when  the  solution  is  complete,  18  ounces  of  litharge  in  a  very  fine  powder 
are  added ;  the  whole  is  then  allowed  to  stand  in  a  moderately  warm  place,  frequently 
agitating  it  to  assist  the  solution  of  the  litharge.  This  solution  may  be  considered  as 
complete  when  no  more  small  scales  are  apparent.  The  deposit  of  a  shining  white 
colour  (sexbasic  acetete  of  lead)  may  be  separated  by  filtration.  This  conversion  of 
the  neutral  acetate  of  lead  into  vinegar  of  lead,  by  means  of  litharge  and  water,  is 
efiected  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  if  the  misture  be  heated  to  ebullition.  "When 
beat  is  not  applied,  the  process  will  usually  teke  three  or  four  days.  The  solution  of 
vinegar  of  lead,  or  tribasic  acetete  of  lead,  thus  formed,  is  sufficient  for  the  preparation 
of  22  lbs.  of  drying  oil.  For  this  purpose,  the  solution  is  diluted  with  an  equal  volume 
of  rain  water,  and  to  it  is  gradually  added,  with  constent  agttetion,  22  lbs.  of  oil,  with 
which  18  ounces  of  litharge  have  previously  been  mixed. 

When  the  points  of  contact  between  the  lead  solution  and  the  oil  have  been  fre* 
quently  renewed  by  agitation  of  the  mixture  three  or  four  times  a  day,  and  the  mixture 
allowed  to  settle  in  a  warm  place,  the  limpid  straw-coloured  oil  rises  to  the  surface, 
leaving  a  copious  whitish  deposit  The  watery  solution  rendered  clear  by  filtration* 
contains  intect  all  the  acetete  of  lead  first  employed,  and  may  be  used  in  the  next  opera* 
tion,  after  the  addition  to  it  as  before  of  18  ounces  of  litharge. 

By  filtration  through  paper  or  cotton  the  oil  may  be  obteined  as  limpid  as  water 
and  by  exposure  to  the  light  of  the  sun  it  may  also  be  bleached. 

Should  a  drying  oil  be  required  absolutely  free  firom  lead,  it  may  be  obtained  by  the 
addition  of  dUute  sulphuric  acid  to  the  above,  when,  on  being  allowed  to  stend,  a 
deposit  of  sulphate  of  lead  will  take  place,  and  the  clear  oil  may  lie  obtained  free  from 
all  trace  of  lead. 

lAVTfor  Surgery,  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  patent  by  Mr.  Thomas  Ross,  of 
Coleman  Street,  which  consiste  in  the  employment  of  peculiarly  constructed  scrapers 
for  liruding  the  snrfiwe  of  the  linen  cloth,  and  producing  a  pile  or  nap  upon  it  The 
scrapers  are  worked  by  a  rotery  motion. 

Instead  of  rotary  scrapers,  a  reciprocating  pendulous  movement  is  sometimes  applied 
to  a  single  scraper.  Chisel-formed  blades  are  claimed  by  the  patentee  as  scrapers  for 
raising  the  pile,  by  working  with  the  bevel  edges  fiirwards,  so  as  to  scrape  and  not  to 
cat  the  iabric.  He  has  in  the  rotary  form  a  ledge  or  bed  concentric  with  the  axis  of 
the  scraper,  which  he  also  claims ;  both  of  which  seem  to  be  serviceable.  The  detoila 
and  figures  may  be  seen  in  Newton's  Jonmalf  xxxvii.  301. 

LIQUATION  (Eng.  and  Fr. ;  Saigerwta,  Germ.) ;  is  the  process  of  sweating  out, 
by  a  regulated  heat  from  an  alloy  an  easily  m&ible  metal  from  the  interstices  of  a  metel 
difficult  of  fusion.  I^ad  and  antimony  are  the  metols  most  commonly  subjected  to 
litjuatioQ ;  the  former  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  by  a  superior  affinity  the  silver 
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t  diKuBcd  under  SiLVU ;  tbe  Ullcr  *111  ba 
rticle  Ahtikoht. 

871  ui  ground  plu  taken  it  tbe  Icid  of  Ihc 
^itoghlMagg,^.  STS.,  and  ufihe  doited  line 
wr  en  B7a.  ii  ■  Terlical  Mctiun  thruugh  the 
dotted  line  i  t,  at  Jig.  871 .  ;  Uld  fy.  873.  i>  ■ 
vertical  (ection  through  tlie  dotted  line  c  d  of 
fig  S71  In  the  three  Rguies,  the  iwne  lelterm 
denote  like  objecti.  a,  6,  e  are  three  gratet  upon 
the  ume  level  abore  the  floor  at  the  worki.  44 
feet  long,  by  lOJ  inches  broad ;  between  irhioh 
are  tiro  rectangular  gallEriei,  d  t,  ohich  pass 
tranaienelj  through  tlw  whola  Turnace,  and  lie 
at  ■  level  of  1 3  inche*  abioe  the  grouud.    They 


■re  aeparalad  bj  tva  walU  Trom  the  threa  fira  placet.  The  vallii  have  three  open- 
iogi,  f,  f,  k,  tlUrtaielj  placed  Tor  the  flamei  to  plaj  through.  The  eodi  of  theaa 
gijierie*  are  ihut  in  with  iron  doon  t,  1.  oontaiaing  peep  holei.  In  each  gallery  are  two 
conical  eaot-iron  crudbles  k  i,  into  which  the  ^iqaaliMg  lulphuret  oT  aaliniony  dropa. 
Their  height  i*  from  IS  to  14  ineheai  the  width  o(  the  moulh  ii  10  inchei,  that  ot  the 
bottom  ii  6.andthethiekTie*ilaur-tenthtof  aoiocb.  'Hey  ara  coated  over  with  fire-clay, 
lo  prevent  the  oulphuret  from  acting  upon  Ibeni;  and  they  ataod  upon  cast-iron  pedeatala 
with  projecting  ean,  to  lociliLate  their  removal  from  the  gallery  or  platform.  Both  of 
theee  gilleno  are  liued  with  tilea  of  flre-^ay  I !,  which  alio  lerre  ai  lupporta  to  tha 
vertical  liquation  tubei  m  m,  made  of  the  aame  clay.  He  tilea  are  lomewhat  eunred 
towards  the  middle,  for  the  purpoae  of  receiving  the  lower  ends  of  Iheie  tubes,  and  have 
a  amall  hole  at  a,  through  wliicb  the  liquid  sulphuret  flowt  down  into  the  crucible. 

Ilia  liquation  lubes  are  conies),  the  internal  diameter  at  top  b«ng  10  inches,  at 
bottom  8 ;  the  lengtb  fully  40  iaeliea.  and  the  thickness  aii-tenths  of  an  inch.  They  have 
at  their  lower  end*  natebe*  or  tilt*,  o-Jlg.  8T3„  from  S  to  5  inehea  long,  which  look  out* 
irarda,  to  make  them  aeeaanUe  from  the  front  and  back  part  of  tha  furnaces  through 
amall  oonical  openings  f>p,  in  the  walls.  These  are  doted  during  the  operation  with 
clay  stoppers,  and  are  opened  only  when  the  gangue,  rubbish,  and  eindrrs  are  to  be  raked 
out.  The  liquation  tubes  pass  acroaa  the  arch  of  the  furnace  q  9,  tbe  ipaee  of  the  arch 
being  wider  than  tbe  tubes;  tbeyare  abut  in  at  top  with  fire-covers  rr.  11,  the  middle 
part  of  the  arch,  immediately  under  the  middle  grate,  is  barrcl-iliaped,  to  that  both 
arches  are  abutted  togettiar.  Tbe  dame*,  after  playing  round  about  tbe  sides  of  tha 
liquation  tubca,  pass  off  through  thre«  openings  and  Sue*  into  the  chimney  I,  about  13 
feet  liigh ;  k.  being  tbe  one  opening,  and  *,  the  two  others  wliidi  are  provided  with 
register  plate*.  In  front  of  the  furnace  it  a  tmoke  flue  w,  to  carry  off  the  lulphureoua 
vapourt  eibaled  during  tbe  clearing  out  of  the  rubbish  and  ilag ;  another  r,  begina 
over  y  jr,  at  the  top  of  the  tube*  1  a  wall  i,  teparalei  the  smoke  flue  into  halves,  to 
that  the  workmen  upon  tha  one  aide  may  not  be  incommoded  by  the  fumes  oftlie  other. 
This  wall  eonneoU  at  the  *am«  time  the  front  flue  ■  with  the  cbininey  t.  d  al  and 
V  b'  arc  iron  and  wooden  bearer  beauia  and  rod*  fcir  *trengthening  (be  smoke-flue.   ^  if 
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are  trches  upon  both  sides  of  the  furnace,  which  become  narrower  from  without  inwards, 
and  ar«  closed  with  well-fitted  plates  d'  iff.  They  serre,  in  particular  circumstances,  to 
allow  the  interior  to  be  inspectedi  and  to  see  if  either  of  the  liquation  furnaces  be  out  of 
order* 

Each  tube  being  charged  with  about  500  lbs.  of  the  antimonial  ore,  previously 
warmed  upon  the  roof  of  the  furnace,  in  a  short  time  the  sulphuret  of  a  blue  colour 
begins  to  flow  out.  Whenever  the  liquation  ceases,  the  cinders  are  raked  out  by  the 
si<&  openings,  and  the  tubes  are  charged  afresh.  The  luted  iron  crucibles  are  suffered 
to  become  three-fourths  full,  are  then  drawn  out  from  the  galleries,  left  to  cool,  and 
emptied.  The  ingots  wdgh  about  85'  pounds.  The  charging  is  renewed  every  three 
houn,  and,  when  the  process  is  in  good  train,  100  lbs.  of  sulphuret  of  antimony  are 
obtained  every  hour.  The  average  duration  of  the  tubes  is  S  weeks,  though  in  some 
cases  it  may  be  40  days.  The  product  from  the  ore  is  from  40  to  50  per  cent.  The 
above  plan  of  operation  is  remarkable  for  the  small  consumption  of  fuel,  the  economy  of 
labour,  and  the  complete  exhaustion  %A  the  ore. 

LIQUEURS,  LIQUORISTE;  names  given  by  the  French  to  liquors  eompounded 
of  alcohol,  water,  sugar,  and  different  aromatic  substances;  and  to  the  person  who  com- 
pounds them.     I  shall  insert  here  a  few  of  their  most  approved  recipes. 

Imfiukm  of  the  peds  of  fruit*.  ^^The  outer  skin  pared  off  with  a  sharp  knife,  is  to  be 
dropped  into  a  hard  glased  jar,  containing  alcohol  of  34^  B.,  diluted  with  half  its  bulk 
of  water,  and  the  whole  is  to  be  transferred  into  well-eorked  carboys.  After  an  infusion 
of  six  weeks,  with  occasional  agitation,  the  aromatised  spirit  is  to  be  distilled  off.  In 
this  way  are  prepared  the  liquors  of  cedrat,  lemoD%  oranges,  Kmeitu  (a  sort  of  sweet 
lemoo),  pomeiret  (the  large  citron),  bergamoCs,  &c. 

ImfiuAom  of  aromatic  smii.— .These  must  be  pounded,  put  into  a  carboy,  along  with 
alcohol  £luted  as  above,  infused  with  agitation  for  six  weeks,  and  then  distilled. 

hfuiim  ofaromatie  moodt  are  made  in  the  same  way. 

The  liquorist  should  not  bring  his  infusions  and  tinctures  into  the  market  till  six 
months  ^fter  their  distillation. 

Liqueurs  have  diflferent  titles,  according  to  their  mode  of  fabrication. 

Thus  water*  are  liquors  apparently  devoid  of  viscidity  $  ermm*  and  oU*  possess  it  in 
a  high  degree. 

Water  of  cedrat,  is  made  by  dissolving  six  pounds  of  sugar  in  seven  quarts  of  wster ; 
adding  two  quarts  of  spirit  of  udrai,  and  one  of  spirit  of  citron.  Boil  the  whole  for  a 
minute^  and  filter  hot  through  a  proper  bag.  Set  it  for  a  considerable  time  aside  in  a 
corked  carboy,  before  it  be  bottled. 

OU  or  cream  of  cedrat  ^^Teke  eight  quarts  of  river  water,  two  of  spirit  of  cedrat,  one 
of  spirit  of  citron,  and  as  much  rich  syrup  as  is  necessary  to  give  the  misture  an  oily 
consistence.  Stir  it  well  and  set  it  aside  in  carboys.  Should  it  be  at  all  clouded,  it  must 
be  filtered  till  it  be  perfectly  pellucid. 

Bahm  of  Maimeeat  is  made  by  infusing  for  ten  days,  in  a  carboy  capable  of  holding 
ftilly  four  gallons,  10  pounds  of  spirits  of  18^  B.,  4  pounds  of  white  sugar,  4  pounds  of 
river  water,  4  draehms  of  pounded  cloves,  and  48  grains  of  pounded  mace.  The  mix- 
ture  is  to  be  Aaken  3  or  4  times  daily,  coloured  with  caramel  (burnt  sugar),  filtered  at 
the  end  of  ten  days,  and  set  aside  in  bottles. 

TVors  of  the  widtno  of  MahboTf  are  compounded  with  the  pieoeding  quantity  of  spirits*, 
sugar,  and  water,  adding  4  drachms  of  ground  cinnamon,  48  grains  of  doves,  and  a  like 
quantity  of  maccb  both  in  powder.     It  may  be  slightly  coloured  with  oaramel. 

T%e  Might  of  the  Mandarin*.  ^-Teke  spirit,  sugar,  and  water,  as  above,  adding  4 
drachms  of  ani*um  China  (  Gingf),  as  much  ambrttta  (seeds  of  the  hibi*eu*  abehutaehuep 
Lin.)  all  in  powder ;  2  drachms  of  safflower. 

lie  eigh*  of  lave.  — Take  spirits,  water,  and  sugar,  as  above.  Perfume  with  essence 
(otto)  of  roses;  give  a  very  pale  pink  hue  with  tincture  of  cochineal,  filter  and  bottle  up. 

Crime  de  aMeanms.— Add  to  the  spirit,  sugar,  and  water  as  above,  half  a  pound  of 
bitter  almonds,  blanched  and  pounded ;  cloves,  cinnamon,  and  mace  in  powder,  of  each 
48  grains.     A  violet  tint  is  given  by  the  tinctures  of  turnsole  and  cochineal. 

Cara^oa.  —  Put  into  a  large  bottle  nearly  full  of  alcohol  of  trente-eix  (34^  Baum4), 
the  peds  of  nx  smooth  Portugal  oranges,  (Seville?)  and  let  them  infuse  for  15  days ; 
then  put  into  a  carboy  10  pounds  of  spirits  of  18^  B.,  4  pounds  of  white  sugar,  and  4 
pounds  of  river  wster.  When  the  sugar  b  dissolved,  add  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the 
orange  xeete*  to  give  flavour,  then  spice  the  whole  with  48  grains  of  cinnamon,  and 
as  much  mace,  both  in  powder.  Lastly  introduce  an  ounce  of  ground  Brazil  wood,  and 
infuse  during  10  days,  agitating  3  or  4  times  daily.  A  pretty  deep  hue  ought  to  be 
given  with  caramel 

Stnae  extract  ofwormwood^  is  compounded  as  follows :  — • 
Tops  of  the  absinthium  migus  4  pounds  \ 
J>ittO|  absinthium  minus  2  pounds; 


.ooti  of  annlica,  1 

ctd)  of  the  aaitrnm  ChiMa,         I 
«••£!  of  the  dittany  of  Crete,  J 
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if  each  m.  few  ^aini  at  pleasure 


Aleobol  of  3tf>  B„  four  gallon.  _  , 
Haeente  ihoe  luboances  during  eight  4iij>,  then  dictil  by  a  gentle  firs  ;  4rav  off  two 
galloniofapiriti,  and  add  to  itSdtachnu  ofawntiil  oil  of  oniae-ieed.  Tbe  two  gallona 
letk  in  the  itill  lerTe  &r  picpating  the  DaAHPiirjr  tpirilmiui  leaUr. 

Of  colouring  the  Hguturt. 

YtUaie  is  given  with  the  yellow  colouring  nutter  of  ninaower  (earlAoaiaa),  which  ia 
readily  eilncled  by  water, 

Am  ii  giren  by  eanaui,  made  by  heating  ground  white  augar  io  an  iron  qnen  over 
a  efaaicoal  fin,  tiU  it  aaumca  tbe  detirtd  tint,  and  tben  pouting  it  into  a  little  cold 
Vaier. 

Red  a  gi*en  by  eoebineal  alone,  or  with  a  little  alum. 

Vultt  a  giran  by  good  litmiu  (lumwile). 
-  Bba  and  gnat.  —  Sulphate  of  indigo  girea  tbe  flnt.      Afteriatimting  it  nearly  with 
chalk,  alcohol  bong  digeilsd  upon  it,  beoomes  blue,      lliii  tincture  mixed  with  Ifaat  of 
eaHhamiM  l<>rma  a  gpoa  green. 

LIQUIDAHBKB,  11  obtained  (rom  the  Ujiudimbar  itgmtljbia,  a  tree  which  giowa 
in  Maiieoi  Lonkian^  and  Virginia.  Sotne  •peeimetu  are  thiOi  like  oil,  and  other*  are 
thickith,  like  tutpentino.  It  ii  traniparent,  ambei  coloured,  baa  an  agreeable  and 
powerliil  ameli,  and  an  aroma^  taate,  which  fecli  pungent  in  the  ttaroal.  Boilinj; 
alsohol  diaaoliea  it  almost  entirely.  It  contains  a  good  deal  of  benioia  aoid,  tome  of 
whiob  efflorsaeas  whenerer  tbe  liquidambcT  hardens  with  keeping. 

LITHARGE.  (Eng.  and  Fr.;  Ctoffe,  Genu.);  ia  the  fund  yellow  protoxide  of  lead, 
whiefa  on  cooling  passes  into  a  maas  eon^sting  of  (mall  lii-sided  pistes,  of  a  reddish 
yallow  colour,  and  noitiaoipatenL  It  generally  eontsins  more  or  las  rsdlcad,  whence 
the  nriatiana  of  its  colour ;  and  earbonia  acid,  especially  when  it  has  been  exposed  to 
the  air  for  some  tima      See  Laan  and  3ii.Txa,  iar  its  mode  of  prepantion. 

LITHIA,  ia  a  BDiplaearthyoriUkaiine  substance,  diaeorered  not  many  yMrs  sgo  In 
the  rainerali  called  petalite  and  Iriphane.  It  i>  white,  very  caustic,  reddens  litmus,and 
led  cabbage,  and  nturslet  acids  with  great  bcilily.  When  exposed  to  the  ait  it 
atttacls  humidity  and  carbonic  acid.  It  ia  more  soluble  in  water  than  baryta ;  and  baa 
BUcb  a  strong  affinity  (or  it  at  to  ba  obtained  only  in  the  state  of  a  hydrate.  It  ftimia 
neutral  nits  with  all  the  add*.  It  ia  most  remarkable  ior  ita  power  of  acting  upon  or 
eivrodiiig  platinum. 

LITHIUM,  ia  tbe  metallic  bnis  of  lithia ;  tbe  latter  nibsUnes  eonnsU  of  100  of 
QWta),  and  1  S3  of  oxygen. 

LITHOGRAPHIC  PRES3.  Ths  lithographic  press  in  common  use  has  long 
been  r^ardad  as  a  nry  inadequate  machias.  Tbe  amount  of  manual  power  required 
to  wmk  it,  and  tbe  slow  spoed  at  which,  under  the  most  GiTouiable  eircumstancea, 
eopiea  can  be  produoed,  dissbles  lithography  in  its  eompelltian  with  lettcr-pma.  A 
eareer  of  brilliant  niooeas  has  attanded  the  efforts  of  tcientlHo  men  towards  speed  and 
perfection  in  this  latter  branch  of  tbe  art ;  and  tbe  preaent  piintinr  nucbines  surpass 


present  piintinr  nucbines  surpass 
lur  eipren  speed  the  Jog-trot  of  our 


faieiatheTS.     Tbe  engnrings  annexed  will  serre  to  iUoatrale  Mesat*.  Napiei  ft  Sons' 


>n  the  lithographic  press.     The  mschine  is  arranged  to  be  diiTCn  by 
n  power  1  has  belts,  "crossed'  and  'open.'  supposed  to  be  in  connexion  with  the 
en^nt^  and  to  run  upon  Ibe  pulleys  a,  t,  c.    The  crank  pulley,  a,  ia  fixed  on  the  screw- 
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spindle  d,  and  the  other  two  work  looae^  or  «*  dead,"  on  the  lame  tpisdle  |  tliete  bands 
vith  their  Btrikinff  forks,  «,  are  arranged  so  as  to  be  brought  alternately  upon  the 
fixed  pulley,  %  and  thus  a  reveiaing  motion  la  given  to  the  screw.  Hie  nut  in  which 
the  screw  works  is  fixed  to  a  orosspieee  k,  whieb  braces  the  side  frames  w,  r,  together  at 
bottom,  while  the  bar  a,  perlbrms  the  same  oBe^  at  top ;  the  scraperbox,  h,  is  sustained 
betvccn  these  ftames  at  hearings  i,  and  is  so  fitted  as  to  work  freely.  To  support  the 
frames  and  semper-box  independent  of  the  screw  and  maintain  them  in  position,  allow- 
ing freedom  of  action,  the  rollers  j,  j,  are  prorided,  which  run  in  the  planed  recesses 
K,  along  the  ti^  of  the  main  standards  !• 

The  madiine  b  shown  with  its  tympan  down,  ready  for  starting }  this  is  eflfeeted  bj 
pressing  lightly  upon  the  lerer,  b,  which  raises  a  catch,  and  aUows  the  wsij^t  m,  to 
dgwrrnd  in  the  diieetion  of  its  present  inclination,  and  act  upon  the  connections  with  the 
striking  forks,  so  as  to  bring  one  of  the  bands  upon  the  fast  pulley,  9,  and  make  the 
scraper  and  its  frames  .more  forward.  The  return  is  caused  by  the  frame,  p,  coming  in 
contact  with  a  stop  c,  which,  yidding,  acts  upon  tlie  striking  forks  by  its  bar  d,  upon 
vhidi  it  may  be  adjusted  to  gire  the  travel  required.  On  the  return  being  accomplished 
the  machine  stops  itself  by  a  striking  action  agslnst  stop,  e,  the  catch,  b,  fiUling  in  to 
prevent  the  weight  desceuding  to'  its  full  throw,  und  thus  retaining  the  two  bands  upon 
the  two  dead  pulleys,  a  and  c,  while  the  machine  is  prepared  fi>r  another  impression. 

The  action  of  the  scraffer  is  peculiar  and  novel ;  it  is  balanced,  so  that  its  tendency  is 
to  rennasn  slightly  raised,  but  in  its  forwsrd  movement,  and  at  the  point  desired,  it  is 
made  to  descend  by  a  stop  fixed  upon  the  top  of  the  main  standard,  l,  into  a  position 
vertical,  or  nearly  so,  in  which  position  it  is  retained  by  its  own  onward  progress  against 
strong  abutments  projecting  from  the  frames,  r ;  on  the  return  it  resumes  its  raiiied  position 
and  passes  back  without  impediment.  The  scraper  may  be  adjusted  to  give  the  pressure 
desired,  or  the  table  on  which  the  stone  is  placed  regulated  by  screws. 

The  advantages  embodied  in  this  machine  will  be  at  once  recognbed  by  those  in- 
terested. The  pulling  down  of  the  scrsper,  and  the  labour  and  inconvenience  attendant 
upon  that  operation,  are  entirely  superseded  by  the  simple  and  effectual  valve*  like 
movement  just  explained,  which  forms  the  ground  work  of  this  combination,  although 
it  vill  alike  apply  to  the  press  work  by  hand,  and  b  the  most  striking  novelty  in  the 
machine.  • 

LITHOGRAPHY.  Though  this  subject  belongs  rather  to  the  arts  of  taste  and  desigm 
than  to  productive  manufiicturcs^  its  chemical  principles  fall  within  the  province  of  this 
Dictionary. 

The  term  UUtogmpkif  b  derived  from  At^f,  a  ttone^  and  Tpa^,  writing^  and  designates 
the  art  of  throwing  off  impressions  upon  pspi;r,  of  figures  and  writing  previously  traced 
upon  stone.     The  processes  of  this  art  are  founded  :  r— 

1 .  Upon  the  adhesion  to  a  smoothly-polished  limestone,  of  an  encaustic  fat  which 
forms  the  lines  or  traces. 

2.  Upon  the  power  acquired  by  the  parts  penetrated  by  thb  encaustic,  of  attracting 
to  themselves,  and  becoming  covered  with  a  printer's  ink,  having  linseed  oil  for  its  basis. 

9w  Upon  the  interposition  of  a  film  of  water,  which  prevents  the  adhesion  of  the 
ink  in  all  the  parts  of  the  surface,  of  the  stone  not  impregnated  with  the  encaustic. 

4.  Lastly,  upon  a  pressure  applied  by  the  stone,  such  as  to  trsnsfer  to  paper  the 
greater  part  of  the  ink  which  covers  the  greasy  tracings  of  the  encaustic. 

The  lithographic  stones  of  the  best  quality  are  still  procured  from  the  quarry  of 
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limestones  occur  in  the  county  of  Pappenheim,  along  the  banlcs  of  the  Danube,  pre- 
senting slabs  of  every  required  degree  of  thickness,  parted  by  regular  seams,  and  ready 
for  removd  with  very  little  violence.  The  good  quality  of  a  lithographic  stone  is  ge- 
nerally denoted  by  the  following  characters ;  Its  hue  is  of  a  yellowish  gray,  and  uniform 
throughout ;  it  is  free  from  veins,  fibres,  and  spots ;  a  steel  point  makes  an  impression 
on  it  with  difficulty ;  and  the  splinters  broken  off  from  it  by  the  hammer  display  a  con- 
choidal  fracture. 

The  Munich  stones  are  retailed  on  the  spot  in  slabs  or  layers  of  equal  thickness  ; 
they  are  quarried  with  the  aid  of  a  saw,  so  as  to  sacrifice  as  little  as  po«ible  of  the  ir- 
regular edges  of  the  rectangular  tables  or  plates.  One  of  the  broad  faces  is  then  dressed, 
and  coarsely  smoothed,  llie  thickness  of  these  stones  is  nearly  propor^onal  to  their 
other  dimensions}  and  varies  from  1§  inches  to  3  inches. 

In  each  lithographic  establishment,  the  stones  receive  their  finishing,  dressing,  and 
polishing ;  which  are  performed  like  the  grinding  and  polishing  of  mirror  plate.  The 
work  is  done  by  hand,  by  rubbing  circularly  a  moveable  slab  over  another  cemented 
in  a  horixontai  position,  with  fine  sifted  sand  and  water  interposed  between  the  two. 
The  style  of  work  that  the  Stone  is  intended  to  produce  determines  the  kind  of  polish 
that  it  should  get.  For  crayon  drawing  the  stone  should  be  merely  grained  more  or 
less  fint  according  to  the  fiincy  of  the  draughtsman.  The  higher  the  finish  of  the  sur- 
face, the  softer  are  the  drawings;  but  the  printing  process  becomes  sooner  paahft  and  a 
smaller  number  of  impresnons  can  be  taken.  Work»  in  ink  require  the  stone  to  be  more 
softened  down,  and  finally  polished  with  pumice  and  a  little  water.  The  stones  thus 
prepared  are  packed  for  use  with  white  paper  Interposed  between  their  faces. 

L^ograpkie  erapong*'—'  Fine  lithographic  prints  cannot  be  obtained  unless  the  crayonsi 
possess  every  requisite  quality.  Tlie  ingredients  composing  them  ought  to  be  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  adhere  strongly  to  the  itone,  both  after  the  drawing  has  undergone  the 
preparation  of  fhe  acid,  and  during  the  press-work,  lliey  should  be  bard  enough  to 
admit  of  a  fine  point,  and  trace  delicate  lines  without  risk  of  breaking.  The  following 
composition  has  been  successfully  employed  for  crayons  by  MM.  Benoard  and  Delarue, 
•t  Paria :  — > 

Pure  wax,  (first  quality)  •  -  4 

Dry  white  tallow  soap  -  -  3 

White  tallow    -  -  .  •  2 

Gum  lac  •  -  -  •  2 

Lamp  black,  enough  to  give  a  dark  tint  1 

Occasionally  copal  varnish         •  •  1 

The  wax  is  to  be  melted  over  a  gentle  fire,  and  the  lac  broken  to  bits  is  tlien  to  be 
added  by  degrees,  stirring  all  the  while  with  a  spatula  (  the  soap  is  next  introduced  ia 
fine  shavings;  and  when  the  mixture  of  these  substances  is  very  intimately  accomplished, 
^he  copal-varnish,  incorporated  with  the  lamp  black,  is  poured  in.  The  heat  and 
agitation  are  continued  till  the  paste  has  acquired  a  suitable  consistence ;  which  may 
be  recognised  by  taking  out  a  little  of  it,  letting  it  cool  on  a  plate,  and  trying  its 
quality  with  a  penknife.  This  composition,  on  being  cut,  should  afford  brittle  slices. 
The  boiling  may  be  quickened  by  setting  the  rising  vapours  on  fire,  which  increases  the 
temperature,  and  renders  the  exhalations  less  offensive.  When  ready,  it  is  to  be  poured 
into  a  brass  mould,  made  of  two  semi-cylinders  joined  together  by  clasps  or  rings^ 
forming  between  them  a  cylindric  tube  of  the  crayon  size.  The  mould  should  be  pre- 
viously smeathed  with  a  greasy  cloth. 

M.  Lasteyrie  prescribes  a  more  nmple  composition,  said  to  be  equally  fit  for  the 
lithographer's  use :  — 

Dried  white  tallow  soap  ->  *    tf  parta 

White  wax      -  •  •  .     6  — ^ 

Lamp  black     •  -  .  •     l    -. 

Tlie  soap  and  tallow  are  to  be  put  into  a  smnll  goblet  and  covered  up.  When  the 
whole  is  thoroughly  fused  by  best,  and  no  clots  remain,  the  black  is  gradually  sprinkled 
in  with  careful  stirring. 

Lithographic  ink  is  prepared  ncarfy  on  the  same  principle:  — 


Wax      - 

• 

-     16  parts. 

Tallow  . 

• 

.      6    -^ 

Hard  tallow  soap 

• 

..      6   — 

Shell-lac 

mr 

-     12    — 

Mastic  in  tears  - 

• 

-       8    — 

Venice  turpentine 

- 

.       1    — 

Lamp. black       • 

- 

-      4   — 
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The  mastic  and  lac,  previously  ground  together,  are  to  be  heated  with  care  in  the 
turpentine ;  the  wax  and  tallow  are  to  be  added  after  they  are  taken  off  the  fire,  and 
when  their  solution  b  effected,  the  soap  shavings  are  to  be  thrown  in.  Lastly,  tlie  lamp 
black  b  to  be  well  intermixed.  Whenever  the  union  b  accomplished  by  heat»  the 
operation  b  finished  ;  the  liquor  b  left  to  cool  a  little,  then  poured  out  on  tables,  and, 
when  cold,  cut  into  square  rods. 

lithographic  ink  of  good  quality  ought  to  be  susceptible  of  forming  an  emulsion  so 
attenuated,  that  it  nuy  appear  to  be  disaoWed  when  rubbed  upon  a  hard  body  in  dis- 
tilled or  river  water.  It  should  be  flowing  m  the  pen,  not  spreading  on  the  stone ;  ca- 
pable of  forming  delicate  traces,  and  very  black  to  show  its  delineations.  The  most 
essential  quality  of  the  ink  b  to  sink  well  into  the  stone,  so  as  to  re-produce  the  most 
delicate  outlines  of  the  drawing,  and  to  afford  a  great  many  impressions.  It  must 
therefore  be  able  to  resist  the  acid  with  which  the  stone  b  mobtened  in  the  preparation, 
without  letting  any  of  its  greasy  matter  escape. 

M.  de  Lasteyrie  states  tliat  after  having  tri^  a  great  many  combinations,  be  gives  the 
preference  to  the  fuUowing :  — - 

Tallow  soap,  dried        -  •         SO  partiL 

Mastic,  in  tears             .  .  SO  — 

White  soda  of  commerce  •  SO  — 

Shell-lac            -             .  -  150  — 

Lamp  black      -            -  -         12  — 

The  soap  b  first  put  into  the  goblet  and  melted  over  the  fire,  to  which  the  lac  being 
added  fuses  immedbtely ;  the  soda  b  then  introduced,  and  next  the  mastic,  stirring  all 
tl»e  while  with  a  spatula.  A  brbk  fire  b  applied  till  all  these  materiab  be  melted  com- 
pletely, when  the  #hole  b  poured  out  into  the  mould. 

The  inks  now  prescribed  may  be  employed  equally  with  the  pen  and  the  hair  pencil, 
for  writings,  black-lead  drawings,  aqua  tinta,  mixed  drawings,  those  which  represent  en- 
gravings on  wood  (woodcuts),  &c.  When  the  ink  is  to  be  used  it  b  to  be  rubbed  down 
with  water,  in  the  manner  of  China  ink,  till  the  shade  be  of  the  rcqubite  depth.  The 
temperature  of  the  place  ought  to  be  from  84°  to  90°  Fahr. ,  or  the  saucer  in  which  the 
ink -stick  b  rubbed  should  be  set  in  a  heated  plate.  No  more  ink  should  be  dissolved 
than  is  to  be  used  at  the  time,  for  it  rarely  keeps  in  the  liquid  state  for  24  hours ;  and 
it  should  be  covered  or  corked  up. 

Autographie  paper,  —  Autog^phy,  or  the  operation  by  which  a  writing  or  a  drawing 
b  transferred  from  paper  to  stone,  presents  not  merely  a  means  of  abridging  labour,  but 
also  that  of  reverting  the  writings  or  drawings  into  the  direction  in  which  they  were 
traced,  whilst,  if  executed  directly  upon  the  stone,  the  impression  given  by  it  is 
mverted.  Hence,  a  writing  upon  stone  must  be  inverted  from  right  to  left  to  obtain 
direct  impressions.  But  the  art  of  writing  thus  b  tedious  and  difficult  to  acquire, 
while,  by  means  of  the  autographic  paper  and  the  transfer,  proofs  are  obtained  in  the 
same  direction  with  the  writing  and  drawing. 

Amtoffrapkie  ink,  —  It  must  be  fiitter  and  softer  than  that  applied  directly  to  the  stone, 
so  that  though  dry  upon  the  paper,  it  may  still  preserve  sufficient  viscidity  to  stick  to 
the  stone  by  mere  pressure. 

To  eompoae  thb  ink,  we  take  -— 

White  soap  •  *  -         100  parts. 

White  wax  of  the  best  quality  -         100  — 

Mutton  suet  •  •  .  SO  —> 

Shell-lae         «  -  -  *  BO  ^ 

Mastio  -  •  -  -  50  — 

Lamp  black    -  -  -  SO  or  S5  — 

Hiesc  materials  are  to  be  melted  as  above  def«Hbed  for  the  lithographic  ink. 

Lithographic  ink  and  paper,  —  The  following  recipes  have  been  much  com- 
mended :  — 

Virffin  or  white  wax  •  •        8  parts. 

White  soap                -  -  -        2  — 

Shell-lae                     -  -  -         2  — 

Lamp  black               -  -  •         S  table-spoonsful. 

Preparatum*  — -  The  wax  and  soap  are  to  be  melted  together,  and  before  they  become 
•o  hot  as  to  take  fire,  the  lamp  black  is  to  be  well  stirred  in  with  a  spatula,  and  then  the 
mixture  b  to  be  allowed  to  bum  fur  SO  seconds;  the  fiame  being  extinguished,  the  lac  is 
to  be  added  by  degrees,  carefully  stirring  all  the  time  ;  the  vessel  is  to  be  put  upon  the 
(ire  once  more  m  order  to  complete  the  combination,  and  till  the  materials  are  either 
kindled  or  nearly  so.  After  the  flame  b  extinguished,  the  ink  must  be  suffered  to  cool 
a  little,  and  then  put  Into  the  moulda. 
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'With  the  ink  crayons  thus  made,  lines  may  be  drawn  as  fine  as  with  the  point  of  the 
grater,  and  as  fill]  as  can  be  desired,  without  risk  of  its  spreading  in  the  carriage.  Its 
traces  will  remain  unchanged  on  paper  for  years  before  being  transferred. 

Some  may  think  it  strange  that  there  is  no  suet  in  the  aboTC  composition,  but  it  has 
been  found  that  ink  containing  it  is  only  good  when  used  soon  after  it  is  made,  and  when 
immediately  transferred  to  the  stone,  while  traces  drawn  on  paper  with  the  suet  ink 
become  defective  after  4  or  5  days. 

LithograpMe  paper,  —  Lay  on  the  paper,  S  successive  coats  of  sheep-foot  jelly, 

]  layer  of  white  starch, 
1  layer  of  gamboge. 

The  first  layer  is  applied  with  a  sponge  dipped  in  the  solution  of  the  hot  jelly,  very 
equally  over  the  whole  surface,  but  thin ;  and  if  the  leaf  be  stretched  upon  a  cord,  the 
gelatine  will  be  more  uniform.  The  neit  two  coats  are  to  be  laid  on,  until  each  is  dry. 
The  layer  of  starch  is  then  to  be  applied  with  a  sponge,  and  it  will  also  be  very  thin 
and  equal.  The  coat  of  gamboge  is  lastly  to  be  applied  in  the  same  way.  When  the 
paper  is  dry,  it  must  be  smoothed  by  passing  it  through  the  lithographic  press ;  and 
the  more  polished  it  is,  the  better  does  it  take  on  the  ink  in  fine  lines. 

Trantfer,  —  When  the  paper  is  moistened,  the  transfer  of  the  ink  from  the  gamlioge 
is  perfect  and  infiiilible.  The  starch  separates  from  the  gelatine,  and  if,  after  taking 
the  paper  off  the  stone,  we  place  it  on  a  white  slab  of  stone,  and  pour  hot  water  over  it, 
it  will  resume  its  primitive  state. 

The  coat  of  gamboge  ought  to  be  laid  on  the  same  day  it  is  dissolved,  as  by 
keeping  it  becomes  of  an  oily  nature ;  in  this  state  it  does  not  obstruct  the  transfer, 
but  it  gives  a  gloss  to  the  paper  which  renders  the  drawing  or  tracing  more  difficult, 
especially  to  persons  little  habituated  to  lithography. 

The  starch  paste  can  be  employed  only  when  cold,  the  day  after  it  is  made,  and  aAcr 
having  the  skin  removed  from  its  surfiice. 

A  leaf  of  such  lithographic  paper  may  be  made  in  two  minutes. 

In  transferring  a  writing,  an  ink  drawing,  or  a  lithographic  crayon,  even  the  impres- 
sion of  a  copper-plate,  to  the  stone,  it  is  necessary,  1.  that  the  impressions  be  made  upon 
a  thin  and  slender  body  like  common  paper  ;  2.  that  they  may  be  detached  and  fixed  to- 
tally on  the  stone  by  means  of  pressure  ;  but  as  the  ink  of  a  drawing  sinks  to  a  certain 
depth  in  paper,  and  adheres  pretty  strongly,  it  would  be  difficult  to  detach  alt  its  parts, 
were  there  not  previously  put  between  the  paper  and  the  traces  a  body  capable  of  being 
separated  from  the  paper,  and  of  losing  its  adhesion  to  it  by  means  of  the  water  with 
which  it  is  damped.  In  order  to  produce  this  eflfect,  the  paper  gets  a  certain  preparation, 
which  consists  in  coating  it  over  with  a  kind  of  paste  ready  to  receive  every  delineation 
without  sufiering  it  to  penetrate  into  the  paper.  There  arc  different  modes  of  com- 
municating thia  property  to  paper.  Besides  the  above,  the  following  may  be  tried. 
Take  an  unsised  paper,  rather  strong,  and  cover  it  with  a  varnish  composed  of:  -^ 

Starch         -  -  -  .         J20  parts 

Gum  arable  -  -  -  40  — 

Alum         -  •  -  -  80  — 

A  paste  of  moderate  consistence  must  be  made  with  the  starch  and  some  water,  with 
the  aid  of  heat,  into  which  the  gum  and  alum  are  to  be  thrown,  each  previously  dis- 
solved in  separate  vessels.  When  the  whole  is  well  mixed,  it  is  to  be  applied,  still  hot, 
on  the  leaves  of  paper,  with  a  flat  smooth  brush.  A  tint  of  yellow  colour  may  be  given 
to  the  varnish  with  a  decoction  of  the  berries  of  Avignon,  commonly  called  French 
berries  by  our  dyers.  The  paper  is  to  be  dried^  and  smoothed  by  passing  under  the 
scraper  of  the  lithographic  press. 

Steel  pena  are  employed  for  writing  and  drawing  with  ink  on  the  lithographic 
stones. 

LITMUS  ( 7biirfieto2,  Fr.  ;  Lackmus,  Germ.);  is  prepared  in  Holland  from  the 
species  of  lichen  called  Leeanora  tartareat  RoeeeUa  tttrtarea,  by  a  process  which  has  been 
kept  aecret,  but  which  is  undoubtedly  analogous  to  that  for  making  archil  and  cudbear. 
The  ground  lichens  are  first  treated  with  urine  containing  a  little  potash,  and  allowed 
to  ferment,  whereby  they  produce  a  purple-red ;  the  coloured  liquor,  treated  with  quick- 
lime and  some  more  urine,  is  set  again  to  ferment  during  two  or  three  weeks,  then  it  is 
mixed  with  chalk  or  gypsum  into  a  paste,  which  is  formed  into  small  cubical  pieces, 
and  dried  in  the  shade.  Litmus  has  a  violet-blue  colour,  is  easy  to  pulverise,  is  par- 
tially soluble  in  water  and  dilute  alcohol,  leaving  a  residuum  consisting  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  of  clay,  silica,  gypsum,  and  oxide  oif  iron  combined  with  the  dye.  The  colour  of 
litmus  u  not  altered  by  alkalis,  but  is  reddened  by  acids ;  and  is  therefore  used  in 
chemistry  as  a  delicate  test  of  acidity,  either  in  the  state  of  solution  or  of  unsised  paper 
stained  with  it     It  is  employed  to  dye  marble  blue. 

LIXIVIATION  (Leuivage,  Fr. ;  Aushgrnt  Germ.);  signifies  the  abstraction  by 
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vater  of  the  soluble  alkaline  or  saline  matters  present  in  any  earthy  admiiturc ;  as  from 
ttiat  of  quicklime  and  potashes  to  make  potash  lye,  from  that  of  effloresced  alum  schist 
to  make  aluminous  liquors,  &c. 

LOADSTONE,  MAGNETIC  IRON-STONE  {Fer  oxydvli,  Fr.;  Magmtei- 
wensttin.  Germ. ) ;  an  iron  ore  consisting  of  the  protoxide  and  peroxide  of  iron  in  a  state 
of  combination. 

LOAM  (  I'errB  Umonetue,  Fr. ;  Lekm,  Germ.)  ;  a  native  clay  mixed  with  quartz  sand 
and  iron  ochre,  and  occasionally  with  some  carbonate  of  lime. 

LOCK  (BANK  SAFE).  'Ilie  peculiarity  of  this  lock  consists  in  an  extension  of 
the  key  after  it  is  inserted  in  the  lock,  and  a  secret  connection  between  the  interior  of 
the  key  and  two  of  the  players.  The  two  inclined  planes  on  the  under  side  of  the  wards 
open  or  shut  the  extension  of  the  key  as  it  passes  over  them :  the  part  of  the  key  thus 
extended  operates  on  two  players  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  picklocks,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  main  part  of  the  key  works  other  two  players,  which  are  again  operated 
on  by  the  secret  apparatus  in  the  interior  of  the  key.  This  secret  apparatus  can  be 
removed  at  pleasure,  and  the  proper  key  then  becomes  unfit  to  work  the  lock,  and 
skeleton  keys,  however  well  fitted  to  pass  the  wards,  will  not  operate  on  the  players. 

LODE,  is  the  name  given  by  the  Cornish  miners  to  a  vein,  whether  it  be  filled  with 
metallic  or  earthy  matter. 

LOGWOOD  (^BoU  de  CampicKe,  Baii  bleu,  Fr.;  Blauhotz,  Germ.);  is  the  wood  of 
the  HmmataxyUm  Gampeckianum,  a  native  tree  of  central  America,  grown  in  Jamaica  since 
1715.  It  was  first  introduced  into  England  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  but  as  it  afforded 
to  tlie  unskilful  dyers  of  her  time  a  fugitive  colour,  it  was  not  only  prohibited  from 
lieing  used,  under  severe  penalties,  but  was  ordered  to  be  burned  wherever  found,  by  a 
Uw  passed  in  the  23d  year  of  her  reign.  Tlie  same  prejudice  existed,  and  the  s:ime  law 
was  enacted  against  indigo.  At  Icnj^th,  after  a  century  of  absuid  prohibition,  these  two 
most  valuable  tinctorial  matters,  by  which  all  our  hats,  and  the  greater  part  of  our 
woollen  cloths,  are  dyed,  were  allowed  to  be  used. 

Old  wood,  with  black  bark  and  with  little  of  the  white  alburnum,  is  preferred.  Log- 
wood is  denser  than  water,  very  hard,  of  a  fine  compact  grain,  and  almost  indestructible 
by  the  atmospheric  elements ;  it  has  a  sweet  and  astringent  taste,  and  a  peculiar  not 
inofiensive  smell. 

For  its  chemical  composition,  see  Hsmatiw. 

When  chipped  logwood  is  for  some  time  exposed  to  the  air,  it  loses  a  portion  of  its 
dyeing  power.  Its  decoction  absorbs  the  oxygen^ of  the  atmosphere,  and  then  acquires 
the  property  of  precipitating  with  gelatine,  which  it  had  not  before.  The  dry  extract 
of  logwood,  made  from  an  old  decoction,  affords  only  a  fugitive  colour. 

For  its  applications  in  dyeing,  see  Black  Dye  ;  BaowK  Dvx ;  Calico  PaiNTiNG  ; 
Dteihg  ;  Hat  Dyking,  &c. 

The  imports  of  logwood  were  in  1850,  34,690  tons ;  in  1851,  21,240  tons ;  of  which 
3,721  tons  and  3,010  tons  respectively  were  re-exported. 

LOOM  {Metier  a  tister.  Ft,;  ffebentuhl.  Germ.);  is  the  ancient  and  well-known 
machine  for  weaving  cloth  by  the  decussation  of  a  series  oF  parallel  threads,  which  run 
lengthwise,  called  the  warp  or  chain,  with  other  threads  thrown  transversely  with  the 
shuttle,  called  the  woof  or  weft.     See  Jacquard  Loom  and  Wkavino. 

LUBRICATION.  The  following  simple  and  efficacious  plan  of  lubricating  the 
joints  and  bearings  of  machinery  by  capillary  attraction,  has  been  kindly  communi- 
cated to  me,  by  its  ingenious  inventor,  Edward  Woolsey,  Esq. :  — 

Fig,  87'^.  represents  a  tin  cup,  which  has  a  small  tin  tube  a,  which  passes  through 
the  bottom,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines.     It  may  have  a  tin  cover  to  keep  out  the  dust. 

Fiff.  877.  is  a  plan  of  the  same. 

Fi<f.  878.  is  a  section  of"  the  same.  Oil  is  poured  into  the  cup,  the  one  end  of  a 
worsted  or  cotton  thread  is  dipped  into  the  oil,  and  the  other  end  passed  through  the 
tube.  The  capillary  attraction  causes  the  oil  to  ascend  and  pass  over  the  orifice  of  the 
tube,  whence  it  gradually  descends,  and  drops  slower  or  quicker,  according  to  the  length 
of  the  thread  or  its  thickness,  until  every  particle  of  oil  is  drawn  oTer  by  this  capillary 
syphon.  The  tube  is  intended  to  be  put  into  the  bearings  of  shafts,  &c.,  and  is  uiadf> 
of  any  size  that  may  be  wished.  If  oil,  or  other  liquids,  is  desired  to  be  dropped  upon  a 
grindUtooe  or  other  surface,  this  cup  can  have  a  handle  to  it,  or  be  hu:ig  from  the 
ceiling. 

J'lg,  879.  It  is  frequently  required  to  stop  the  capillary  action  when  the  machinery  is 
not  going;  and  this  has  been  effected  by  means  of  a  tightening  screw,  which  passes 
through  a  screw  boss  in  the  cover  of  the  cup,  and  presses  against  the  internal  orifice 
of  the  tube,  preventing  the  oil  from  passing. 

Fig.  880.  As  I  find  when  these  screw  cups  (Jig.  879. )  are  used  upon  beams  of  engines 
and  moving  bearings,  that  the  screw  is  apt  to  be  tightened  by  the  motion  ;  and  aKo,  as 
I  think  the  action  of  the  screw  is  uncertain,  from  the  workman  neglecting  to  screw  it 
down  sufficiently,  it  answers  best  to  take  out  the  eapillary  thread  when  the  lubrication 
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is  not  required ;  and  to  eCTect  this  easily,  I  have  a  tin  top  to  the  cup,  with  a  rmin  J 
pipe  soldered  to  it :  this  pipe  has  a  slit  in  it,  like  a  pencil  case,  and  allows  a  bolt  b 
to  slide  easily  in  it.  In  Jig,  881.  the  bolt  u  down  ;  in  fig,  682.  the  bolt,  which  is  a 
piece  of  brass  wire,  is  drawn  up,  and  there  is  no  capillary  action  between  the  thread  and 
the  oiL  In  fig.  882.  it  will  be  obserred,  that  the  bolt  is  kept  in  iu  place  by  its  hcaul 
c,  resting  in  a  lateral  slit  in  the  pipe,  and  it  cannot  be  drawn  out  on  account  of  the 
pin  X.  One  end  of  the  thread  is  fastened  to  the  eye  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  bol  t, 
and  the  other  end  is  tied  to  a  small  wire  which  crosses  the  lower  orifice  of  the  tube  at 
D,  and  which  is  shown  in  plan^^.  883. 

By  this  simple  contrivance  the  capillary  action  can  be  stopped  or  renewed  in  a  second, 
without  removing  the  top  of  the  lubricator. 

The  saving  by  this  plan,  instead  of  pouring  oil  into  the  bearings,  is  2  gallons  ont 
of  3,  while  the  bearings  are  better  oiled. 
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<*  I  send  you  the  drawmgs  of  the  lubricators,  with  a  detailed  explanation.     I  have 
omitted  to  state,  that  the  saving  in  labour  is  considerable  where  there  are  many  joints 
to  keep  oiled  three  or  four  times  a  day ;  and  that  the  workman  does  not,  with  this 
apparatus,  run  the  risk  of  being  caught  by  the  machinery.     Perhaps  your  friends  may 
be  at  a  loss  how  to  tie  on  the  cotton  or  worsted  thread.     I  pass  a  long  thread  through 
the  eye-hole  x  of  the  bolt,  and  then  draw  the  two  ends  through  the  tube  by  a  fine  wire 
with  a  hook  to  it,  one  end  on  one  side  of  the  cross  wire  n,  and  the  other  end  on  the 
other  side.     I  then  put  the  cover  on,  and  the  bolt  in  the  position  shown  in  fig,  882. ;  when 
by  drawing  the  two  ends  of  the  thread,  and  tying  them  across  the  wire  n,  you  have  the 
exact  length  required.     When  you  wish  to  see  the  quantity  of  oil  remaining  in  the 
lubricator,  the  bolt  must  be  dropped  as  in^^.  881.,  and  you  can  then  lift  the  cover  a  little 
way  off,  without  breaking  the  thread,  and  replenish  with  oil.     llie  cost  ot  fig,  881.  in 
tin  plate  is  9dU     The  figures  in  the  wood  cuts  are  one  third  of  the  full  sise. 

**  Believe  me  to  be  yours  sincerely, 

«  E.  J.  WOOLSET.* 

LUPININE,  is  a  substance  of  a  gummy  appearance,  so  named  by  M.  Cussola, 
because  it  was  obtained  from  Lupines, 

LUPULINE,  from  HumuluM  Lf/jnilut;  is  the  peculiar  bitter  aromatic  principle  of 
the  bop.     See  Bua. 
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LUTE  (from  bOmm,  cUy ;  Lui,  Fr. ;  IStte,  Beschldsf,  Germ.) ;  is  a  pasty  or  loamy 
natter  employed  to  close  the  joints  of  chemical  apparatus,  or  to  coat  their  surbces,  and 
protect  them  from  the  direct  action  of  flame.  Lutes  difier  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  vapours  which  they  are  destined  to  confine^  and  the  degree  of  heat  which  they  are 
to  be  ezpoeed  to. 

1.  LmU  of  ihueed  meal,  made  into  a  soft  plastic  dough  with  water,  and  immediately 
applied  pretty  thick  to  junctions  of  glass,  or  stone-ware,  makes  them  perfectly  tight, 
hardena  speedily,  resists  acid  and  ammoniacal  vapours,  as  also  a  moderate  degree  of 
beaL  It  becomes  stronger  when  the  meal  is  kneaded  with  milk,  lime*water,  or  solu- 
tion of  gluOi 

3.  Lute  of  thick  gum-water,  kneaded  with  clay,  and  iron  filings,  serve  well  for  per- 
manent  junctions,  as  it  becomes  extremely  solid. 

3.  By  softening  in  water  a  piece  of  thick  brown  paper,  kneading  it  first  with  rye- 
flour  paste,  and  then  with  some  potter*s  clay,  till  it  acquire  the  proper  consistence,  a  lute 
is  formed  which  does  not  readily  crack  or  scale  off. 

4.  Lute,  consisting  of  a  strong  solution  of  glue  kneaded  into  a  dough  with  new 
slaked  lime,  is  a  powerful  cement,  and  with  the  addition  of  white  of  egg  forms  the 
hU  dTane ;— a  composition  adapted  to  mend  broken  vessels  of  porcelain  and  stone-ware. 

5.  Skim-milk  cheese,  boiled  for  some  time  in  water,  and  then  triturated  into  pasto 
with  fresh-slaked  lime,  forms  also  a  good  lute. 

6.  Calcined  gypsum,  diffused  through  milk,  solution  of  glue  or  starch,  b  a  valuable 
lute,  in  many  cases. 

7.  A  lute  made  with  linseed,  melted'  caoutchouc,  and  pipe-clay,  incorporated  into  a 
smooth  dough,  may  be  kept  long  soft  when  covered  in  a  cellar,  and  serves  admirably  to 
confine  acid  vapours.  As  it  does  not  harden,  it  may  therefore  be  applied  and  taken  off 
as  often  as  we  please. 

8.  Caoutchouc  itself^  after  being  melted  in  a  spoon,  may  be  advantageotisly  used  for 
securing  joints  against  chlorine  and  acid  vapours,  in  emergencies  when  nothing  else 
would  be  effectual.     It  bears  the  heat  at  which  sulphuric  acid  boils. 

9.  The  best  lute  for  joining  crudbles  inverted  into  each  other,  is  a  dough  made  with 
a  miiture'of  fresh  fire-clay,  and  ground  fire-bricks,  worked  with  water.  That  cement, 
if  made  with  solution  of  borax,  answers  still  better,  upon  some  occasions,  as  it  becomes 
a  compact  vitreous  mass  in  the  fire.     See  CxMxms. 

Javvm  for  confining  aeUU,  1  part  of  caoutchouc  dissolved  in  two  parts  of  hot  linseed- 
oil,  sod  worked  up  with  pipe  clay  (S  parts)  into  a  plastic  mass.  Linseed  meal  and 
water  forms  the  best  lute  for  fluo-silicic  acid. 

LUTEOLINE,  is  a  yellow  colouring  matter  discovered  by  Chevreul  in  weld.  Vihen 
sublimed,  it  crystallises  in  needles. 

^LYCOPODIUM  CLAVATUM.  The  seeds  of  the  lycopodtum  ripen  in  Sep- 
tember. They  are  employed,  on  account  of  their  great  combustibility,  in  theatres,  to 
imitate  the  sudden  flash  of  lightning,  by  throwing  a  quantity  of  them  from  a  powder 
puff^  or  bellows,  across  the  flame  of  a  candle. 

LYDIAN  STONE,  is  flint-sUtc. 


M. 

MACARONI,  is  a  dough  of  fine  wheat  flour,  made  into  a  tubular  or  pipe  form,  of 
the  thickness  of  goose-quills,  which  was  first  prepared  in  Italy,  and  introduced  into 
cotnmerce  under  the  name  of  Italian  or  Genoese  paste.  The  wheat  for  this  purpose 
must  be  ground  into  a  coarse  flour,  called  gruau  or  semoti/e,  by  the  French,  by  means 
of  a  pair  of  light  mill-stones,  placed  at  a  somewhat  greater  distance  than  usual.  This 
ttmomU  b  the  substance  employed  for  making  the  dough.  For  the  mode  of  manufac- 
turing it  into  pipes,  see  VxaMicxLU. 

MACE,  is  a  somewhat  thick,  tough,  unctuous  membrane,  reticulated  or  chapt,  of  a 
yellowish-brown  or  orange  colour.  It  forms  the  envelope  of  the  shell  of  the  fruit  of  the 
wt^fTtUiea  mmckala,  which  contains  the  nutmeg.  It  is  dried  in  the  sun,  after  being 
dipped  in  brine ;  sometimes  it  is  sprinkled  over  with  a  little  brine,  before  packing,  to 
prevent  the  risk  of  moulding.  Mace  has  a  more  agreeable  flavour  than  nutmeg ;  with  a 
warm  and  pungent  taste,  ft  contains  two  kinds  of  oil ;  the  one  of  which  is  unctuous, 
bland,  and  of  the  consistence  of  butter ;  the  other  is  volatile,  aromatic,  and  thinner. 
Tbe  membrane  is  used  as  a  condiment  in  cookery,  and  the  aromatic  oil  in  medicine. 

The  quantity  imported  in  1850  was  77,337  lbs. ;  in  1851,  74,863 lbs.;  entered  for 
consumption,  1850,  21,997  lbs. ;  1851,  21,695  lbs. ;  duty  received,  respectively,  2,8871. 
and  8,8472. 

MACERATION  (Eng.  and  Fr. ;  Eimotkkoi,  Gcns.>  is  •  preparatory  steep  to 
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which  eertain  vegetable  and  animal  lubstancei  aretubmitled,  with  the  view  of  diatendin^ 
!heir  fibres  or  pores,  and  causing  them  to  be  penetrated  by  such  menstrua  aa  are  best 
adapted  to  extract  their  soluble  parts.  Water,  alone,  or  mixed  with  acida,  alkalis,  or 
aalu ;  alcohol  and  ether,  are  the  liquids  usually  employed  for  that  purpose. 

MACHINES   (^Sdf-acting.)     Tlu   appUeatum   of  ad/^aeting  MaekineM  to  the  Cm- 
Btruction  of  Ataekinery.     It  is  nearly  half  a  century  ttnee  I  first  became  acquainted  with 
the  engineering  profession,  and  at  that  time   the   greater  part  of  our    mechanical 
operations  were  done  by  hand.     On  my  first  entrance  into  Manchester  there  were  no 
self-acting  tools,  and  the  whole  stock  of  an  engineering  or  machine  establish laent  might 
be  summed  up  in  a  few  ill-constructed  laths,  a  few  drills,  and  boring  maehiaes  of  rude 
construction.     Now  compare  any  of  the  present  works  with  what  they  wera  in  those 
days,  and  you  will  find  a  revolution  of  so  extraordinary  a  character,  as  to  appear  to  those 
unacquainted  with  the  subject  as  scarcely  entitled  to  credit.     The  change  thua  effected, 
and  the  improvements  introduced  into  our  constructive  machinery,  are  of  the  highest 
importance ;  and  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  add  that  they  chiefly  belong  to  Manchester, 
are  of  Manchester  growth,  and  from  Manchester  they  have  had  their  origin.      It  ma^ 
be  interesting  to  know  something  of  the  art  of  tool  making,  and  of  the  diaooveries  and 
progress  of  machines  which  hate  contributed  so  largely  to  multiply  the  manufactures, 
as  well  as  the  construction  of  other  machines  employed  in  practical  mechanics.     In 
Manchester  the  art  of  calico  printing  was  in  its  infancy  forty  years  ago  ;  the  flat  press, 
and  one  or  at  the  most  two  coloured  nuichines,  were  all  that  were  then  in  use ;  the 
number  of  those  machines  is  now  greatly  multiplied,  and  some  of  them  are  capable  ot 
printing  eight  colours  at  once ;  and  the  arts  of  bleaching,  dyeing,  and  finishing,  hate 
undergone  equal  extension  and  improvement.     In  the  manufacture  of  steam-engines 
there  were  only  three  or  four  establishments  that  could  make  them,  and  those  were 
Bolton  and  Watt,  of  Soho  ;  Fenton,  Murray  and  Wood,  of  LfCeds,  and  Messrs.  Sherratts 
of  this  town.     The  engines  of  that  day  ranged  from  3  to  50  or  at  the  most  70  horses* 
power;  now  they  are  made  as  high  as  500»  or  in  pairs  from  1,000  to  1,200  horse. 
An  order  for  a  single  engine  at  that  time  was  considered  a  great  work,  and  frequently 
took  ten  or  twelve  months  to  execute ;  now  they  are  made  by  doaens,  and  that  with  a 
degree  of  despatch  as  to  render  it  no  uncommon  occurrence  to  see  five  or  six  engines  of 
considerable  power  leave  a  single  establishment  in  a  month.     In  machine  making  the 
same  powers  of  production  are  apparent.     In  this  department  we  find  the  same  activity, 
the  same  certainty  of  action,  and  greatly  increased  production  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
amaller  machines,  than  can  possibly  be  attained  in  the  larger  and  heavier  description  of 
work.     The  self-acting  turning,  planing,  grooving,  and  slotting  machines  have  afforded 
so  much  accuracy  and  facility  for  construction,  as  to  enable  the  mechanical  practitioner 
to  turn,  bore,  and  shape  with  a  degree  of  certainty  almost  amounting  to  mathematical 
precision.     The  mechanical  operations  of  the  present  day  could  not  have  been  accom- 
plished at  any  cost  thirty  years  ago,  and  what  was  considered  impossible  at  that  time, 
is  now  performed  with  a  degree  of  intelligence  and  exactitude  that  never  foil  to  accom- 
plish the  end  in  view,  and  reduce  the  most  obdurate  mass  to  the  required  consistency, 
in  all  those  forms  so  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  workshops  of  engineers  and  machinist's. 
To  the  intelligent  and  observant  stranger  who  visits  these  establishments,  tlie  first  thing 
that  strikes  his  attention  is,  the  mechanism  of  the  self-acting  tools,  the  ease  with  which 
they  cut  the  hardest  iron  and  steel,  and  the  mathematical  accuracy  with  which  all  the 
parts  of  a  machine  are  brought  into  shape.     When  these  implements  are  carefully 
examined,  it  ceases  to  be  a  wonder  that  our    steam-engines  and  machines  are   so 
beautifully  and  correctly  executed.      We  perceive  the  most  curious  and  ingenious  con- 
trivances adapted  to  every  purpose,  and  machinery  which  only  requires  the  attendance  of 
a  boy  to  supply  the  material  and  apply  the  power,  which  is  always  at  hand.     In  conclu- 
sion, I  would  observe  that  it  is  an  honour  to  this  country,  that  we  stand  at  the  head  of 
the  engineering  and  mechanical  profesaion.     It  is  an  art  ^I  would  call  it  a  seienoe^-which 
has  occupied  the  attention  of  tlie  greatest  men  from  the  days  of  Galileo  and  Newton 
down  to  those  of  Watt  and  Smeaton,  and  it  now  receives  attentive  consideration  from 
some  of  the  ablest  and  most  distinguished  men  of  the  present  time.     And  of  these  I 
may  instance   Poncclet,   Morni,    Humboldt,    Brewster,    Babbage,    Dr.  Robinson  {o( 
Armagh),  Willis  and  many  others,  to  show  the  interest  that  is  taken  by  these  grc*t 
men  in  the  advancement  of  mechanical  science.     A  great  deal  has  been  done,  but  a  great' 
deal  more  may  yet  be  accomplished,  if  by  suitable  instruction  we  carefully  store  the 
minds  of  our  foremen  and  operatives  with  useful  knowledge,  and  afford  them  those 
opportunities  essential  to  its  accquisition.     We  must  try  to  unite  theory  with  practice, 
and  bring  the  philosopher  into  close  contact  with  the  practical  mechanic.     We  must  try 
to  remove  prejudices,  and  to  encourage  a  sounder  system  of  management  in  the  manu- 
factures, design,  and  projects  of  the  usdiil  arts.     When  this  is  accomplished,  we  shall  no 
longer  witness  abortions  in  construction,  but  a  carefully  well-digested  system  of  opera- 
tions, founded  on  the  unerring  laws  of  physical  truth.—  W,  Fairbaim,  Etq 
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MACHINERY  for  cask  makiko.  A  novel  method  of  eonstnicting  ci.vks,  barrels, 
and  all  vessels  connected  with  cooperage,  may  be  seen  in  operation  at  the  Patent 
Cooperage  Works  in  Wenlock  Road,  City  Road.  By  the  employment  of  the  steam- 
engine,  the  eireular  saw,  and  a  recently-invented  jointing  and  backing  machine,  a  cask 
of  the  largest  dimensions  can  be  completely  formed  and  made  ready  for  use  in  the  short 
space  of  five  minutes  from  the  raw  material,  vis.  a  piece  of  oak.  The  staves  of  the  cask 
are  first  cut  with  straight  rides,  the  circular  saw  being  placed  at  a  right  angle  with 
the  oak  plank.  The  stave  is  then  placed  horizontally,  and  bent  into  a  curve  by  a 
powerful  machine,  and  brought  into  contact  with  a  circular  saw  on  each  side  of  it, 
placed  at  an  angle.  This  process  gives  the  proper  shape  to  the  stave,  the  side^  being 
gradually  tapered  at  the  ends,  and  made  to  bulge  in  the  middle.  The  jointing  and 
backing  machine,  the  new  invention,  is  also  used  for  this  purpose,  and  is  more  rapid  in 
its  execution  than  the  angular  saws ;  it  in  fact  works  with  the  roost  marvellous  rapidity 
and  precirion.  The  staves  and  one  end  of  the  cask  are  then  placed  in  a  machine  formed 
of  iron  rods,  called  a  trussing  machine ;  each  rod  acts  upon  a  separate  stave,  and  the 
whole  of  the  staves  being  equally  compressed  into  a  circle,  the  hoops  are  placed  around 
them,  and  the  cask  Is  complete.  The  neatness  and  finish  of  the  work  are  equal  to  what 
a  good  cabinet-maker  can  produce,  every  part  being  true  and  accurate.  The  calculation 
is,  that  15  workmen,  with  the  use  of  this  machine,  can  make  150  casks  a  day ;  whereas 
the  same  number  of  persons,  using  only  manual  labour,  could  scarcely  produce  a  seventh 
part  of  that  number.  The  importance  of  the  invention  and  the  application  of  steam  power 
to  it,  may  be  imagined  from  the  fact  that  the  great  brewing  firms  of  the  metropolis 
alone  expend  many  thousand  pounds  annually  in  cooperage,  that  the  expenditure  of  the 
Navy  is  still  greater,  and  that  the  demand  of  the  vintages  of  the  continent  is  so  great 
that  a  great  deal  of  wine  is  lost  from  the  difiiculty  of  furnishing  vessels  to  hold  it.  The 
process  of  this  intention  will  repay  the  time  of  a  visit  to  the  works. 

MA  CLE,  is  the  name  of  certain  diagonal  black  spots  in  minerals,  like  the  ace  of 
diamonds  in  cards,  supposed  to  proceed  fiom  some  disturbance  of  the  particles  in  the 
act  of  crystallization. 

MADDER  (Garoace,  Fr.  ;  Faberrolhe^  Germ.),  a  substance  very  extensively  used 
in  dyeing,  is  the  root  of  the  Rubia  tinetontm,  a  plant  of  which  two  species  are  distin- 
guished by  Linnarus. 

The  best  roots  are  those  which  have  the  size  of  a  writing  quill,  Wf  at  most,  of  the 
little  finger.  They  are  semi-transparent,  and  reddish  ;  have  a  strong  odour,  and  a  smooth 
bark.     They  should  be  of  two  or  three  years*  growth. 

The  madder,  taken  from  the  ground  and  picked,  must  be  dried  in  order  to  be  ground 
and  preserved.  In  warm  climates  it  is  dried  in  the  open  air ;  but  elsewhere  stoves 
must  be  employed. 

.  The  stringy  filaments  and  epidermis  are  to  be  removed,  called  mutte  ;  as  also  the  pitli, 
so  as  to  leave  nothing  but  the  ligneous  fibres. 

The  preparation  of  madders  is  carried  on  in  the  department  of  the  Rhone,  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner. 

The  roots  are  dried  in  a  stove,  heated  by  means  of  a  furnace,  from  which  the  air  is 
allowed  to  issue  only  at  intervals,  at  the  moment  when  it  is  judged  to  be  saturated 
with  moisture.  The  furnace-flue  occupies  a  great  portion  of  the  floor ;  above  are 
three  close  gratings,  on  which  the  roots  are  distributed  in  layers  of  about  two  decimetres 
(nearly  8  inches).  At  the  end  of  24  hours,  those  which  are  on  the  first  grated  floor 
directly  above  the  stove  are  dry,  when  they  are  taken  away  and  replaced  by  those  of  the 
superior  floors.  This  operation  is  repeated  whenever  the  roots  over  the  stove  are  dry. 
The  dry  itMts  are  thrashed  with  a  flail,  passed  through  fanners  similar  to  those  employed 
for  corn,  and  then  shaken  upon  a  very  coarse  sieve.  What  passes  through  is  fiirther 
winnowed  and  sifted  through  a  finer  sieve  than  the  first,  lliese  operations  are 
repMUed  five  times,  proceeding  successively  to  sieves  still  finer  and  finer,  and  setting 
aside  every  time  what  remains  on  the  rieve.  What  passes  through  the  fifth  sieve  is 
rejected  as  sand  and  dust.  After  these  operations,  the  whole  fibrous  matters  remaining 
on  the  sieve  are  cleaned  with  comnu>n  &nners,  and  women  separate  all  the  foreign  matters 
which  bad  not  been  removed  before.  For  dividing  the  roots,  afterwards,  into  different 
qualities,  a  brass  sieve  is  made  use  cf,  whose  meshes  are  from  six  to  three  millimetres  in 
diameter  (from  |th  to  )th  inch  £.)  What  passes  through  the  finest  is  rejected ;  and 
what  passes  through  the  coarsest  is  regarded  as  of  the  b^  quality.  These  roots,  thus 
separated,  are  carried  into  a  stove,  of  a  construction  somewhat  different  from  the  first. 
They  are  spread  out  in  layers  of  about  a  decimetre  in  thickness  (nearly  4  inches  £.), 
or  large  lattice-work  frames,  and  the  drying  is  known  to  be  complete,  when  on  taking 
op  a  handful  and  squeezing  it,  the  roots  break  easily.  On  quitting  the  stove,  the 
madder  is  carried,  still  hot,  into  a  machine,  where  it  is  minced  small,  and  a  sieve 
separates  the  portion  of  the  bark  reduced  to  powder.  This  operation  is  repeated  three 
or  four  times,  and  then  the  boulter  is  had  recourse  to.     What  passes  through  the  sieves 
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or  the  brass  meshes  of  the  boulter,  is  regarded  as  common  madder ;  and  what  issues 
at  the  extremity  of  the  boulter  is  called  the  flour.  Lastly,  the.  madder  which  passes 
through  the  boulter  is  ground  in  a  mill  with  vertical  stones,  and  then  passed  through 
steres  of  different  sizes.     What  remains  above  is  always  better  than  what  goes  through. 

The  nudder  of  ALsace  is  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder,  and  its  colouring  matter  is 
extracted  by  a  much  longer  ebullition  than  is  necessary  for  the  lizari  of  the  Levant. 
The  preparad  madders  ought  to  be  carefully  preserved  from  humidity,  because  they 
easily  imbibe  moisture,  in  which  case  fermentation  spoils  their  colour. 

IVAmboumey  and  Beckman  have  asserted,  that  it  is  more  advantageous  to  employ 
the  firesh  root  of  madder  than  what  has  been  submitted  to  desiccation,  especially  by 
means  of  stoves.  But  in  its  state  of  freshness,  its  volume  becomes  troublesome  in  the 
dyeing  bath,  and  uniform  observation  seems  to  prove  that  it  ameliorates  by  age. 
Besides,  it  must  be  rendered  susceptible  of  keeping  and  carrying  eanly. 

It  appears  that  madder  may  be  considered  as  composed  of  two  colouring  substances, 
one  of  which  b  dun  (tawny),  and  the  other  is  red.  Both  of  these  substances  may 
combine  with  the  stuff.  It  b  of  consequence,  however,  to  fix  only  the  red  part  The 
dun  portion  appears  to  be  more  soluble,  but  its  fixity  on  stufis  may  possibly  be  increased 
by  the  afiSnity  which  it  has  for  the  red  portion. 

The  different  additions  made  to  madder,  and  the  multiplied  processes  to  which  it  is 
sometimes  exposed,  have  probably  thb  separation  for  their  chief  object. 

The  red  portion  of  madder  is  soluble,  but  in  small  quantity,  in  water.  Hence  but  a 
limited  concentration  can  be  given  to  its  solution.  If  the  portion  of  thb  substance  be 
too  much  increased,  so  fiir  from  obtaining  a  greater  effect,  we  merely  augment  the  pro- 
portion of  the  dun  part,  which  is  the  more  soluble  of  the  two. 

In  consequence  of  the  Societ6  Industrielle  of  Mulhausen  having  offered  in  the  year 
1826  large  premiums  to  the  authors  of  the  best  analytical  investigation  of  madder,  eight 
memoirs  were  transmitted  to  it  in  the  year  1827.  They  were  examined  with  the 
greatest  care  by  a  committee  consisting  of  able  scientific  and  practical  men.  None  of 
the  competitors,  however,  fulfilled  the  conditions  of  the  programme  bsued  by  the  society  ; 
but  four  of  them  received  a  tribute  of  esteem  and  gratitude  from  it ;  MM.  Robiquet 
and  Colin  at  Paris,  Kuhlmann  at  Lille,  and  Houton-Libillardidre.  Fresh  premiums 
were  offered  for  next  year,  to  the  amount  of  2000  francs. 

Every  real  discovery  made  concerning  this  precious  root  would  be  of  vast  consequence 
to  dyers  and  calico-printers.  Both  M.  Kuhlmann,  and  Robiquet  and  Colin,  conceived 
that  they  had  discovered  a  new  principle  in  madder,  to  which  they  gave  the  name 
alizarine.  The  latter  two  chemists  treated  the  powdered  madder  with  sulphuric  acid, 
taking  care  to  let  it  heat  as  little  as  possible.  By  thb  action  the  whole  b  carbonized, 
except  perhaps  the  red  matter.  The  charcoal  thus  obtained  is  pulverised,  mixed  with 
water,  thrown  upon  a  filter,  and  well  washed  in  the  cold.  It  b  next  dried,  ground,  and 
diffused  through  fifty  parts  of  water,  containing  six  parts  of  alum.  Thb  mixture  b  then 
boiled  for  one  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  thrown  upon  a  filter  cloth  while  boiling  hot.  The 
residuum  is  once  more  treated  with  a  little  warm  alum  water.  The  two  liquors  are  to 
be  mixed,  and  one  part  of  sulphuric  acid  poured  into  them  ;  when  they  are  allowed  to 
cool  with  occasional  agitation.  Flocks  now  make  their  appearance ;  the  clear  liquid  b 
decanted,  and  the  grounds  are  thrown  upon  a  filter.  The  precipitate  b  to  be  washed, 
first  with  acidulated  water,  then  with  pure  water,  and  dried,  when  the  colouring  matter 
b  obtained  in  a  red  or  purple  state.  This  purple  substance,  when  heated  dry,  gives  out 
alizarine,  and  an  empyreumatic  oil,  having  an  odour  of  animal  matter ;  while  a  char- 
coally  naatter  remains. 

M.  Dan.  Kcechlin,  the  justly  celebrated  calico-printer  of  Mulhausen,  has  no  faith  in 
alizarine  as  the  dyeing  principle  of  madder  ;  and  thinks  moreover  that,  were  it  of  value, 
it  could  not  be  extracted  on  the  great  scale,  on  account  of  the  destructive  heat  which 
would  result  from  the  acid  acting  upon  a  considerable  body  of  the  ground  madder.  Tlieir 
alisarine  is  not  a  uniform  substance,  as  it  ought  to  be,  if  a  proximate  principle ;  for 
samples  of  it  obtained  in  different  repetitions  of  the  process  have  produced  very  variable 
effects  in  dyeing.  The  madders  of  Avignon,  though  richer  in  colour  than  those  of  Alsace, 
afford  however  little  or  no  alizarine.  In  fact,  purpurinet  the  crude  substance  from  which 
they  profess  to  extract  alizarine,  b  a  richer  dye  than  this  pure  substance  itself. 

Madder  contains  so  beautiful  and  so  fiist  a  colour,  that  it  has  become  of  almost 
universal  employment  in  dyeing ;  but  that  colour  b  accompanied  with  so  many  other 
substances  which  mask  and  degrade  it,  that  it  can  be  brought  out  and  fixed  only  after  a 
series  of  operations  more  or  less  difficult  and  precarious.  This  dye  b  besides  so  little 
soluble,  that  much  of  it  b  thrown  away  in  the  dye-house ;  the  portion  supposed  to  be 
exhausted  being  often  as  rich  as  other  fresh  madder ;  hence  it  would  be  a  most  valuable 
improvement  in  thb  elegant  art  to  insulate  thb  tinctorial  body,  and  make  it  a  new 
product  of  manufacture. 
Before  the  time  of  Haussmann,  an  apothecary  at  Colmar,  the  madder  bath  was  subject 
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to  mMSkj  ritks,  whieh  tliat  skilful  chemist  taught  dyers  how  to  guard  against,  by  intro- 
ducing a  certun  quantity  of  chalk  into  the  bath.  A  change  of  residence  led  Haussmann 
to  this  fortunate  resnlL  After  having  made  very  fine  reds  at  Rouen,  he  encountered 
the  greatest  obstacles  iu  dyeing  the  same  reds  at  Logelboch  near  Colmar,  where  he  went 
to  live.  Numerous  trials,  undertaken  with  the  view  of  obtaining  the  same  success  in 
his  new  establishment,  proved  that  the  cause  of  his  favourable  results  at  Rouen  existed  in 
the  water,  which  oontained  carbonate  of  lime  in  solution,  whilst  the  water  of  Logelbach 
was  Dearly  pure.  He  then  tried  a  factitious  calcareous  water,  by  adding  chalk  to  his 
dye  bath.  Having  obtained  the  roost  satisfi^tory  results,  he  was  not  long  in  producing 
here  as  beautiful  and  as  solid  reds  as  he  had  done  at  Rouen.  This  practice  became 
soon  general  among  the  calico-printers. of  Alsace,  though  in  many  dye-works  the  chalk 
i«  now  replaced  by  lime,  potash,  or  soda.  But  when  the  madder  of  Avignon  is  used, 
all  these  antacid  correctives  become  unnecessary,  because  it  contains  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  carbonate  of  lime;  an  important  &et  first  axialytically  demonstrated  by  that  accurate 
chemist  M.  Henri  Schlumberger  of  Mulhausen.  Avignon  madder  indicates  the  pre- 
sence of  carbonate  of  lime  in  it,  by  effervescing  with  dUute  acids,  which  Alsace  madder 
does  not 

M.  Kuhlman  found  a  free  acid  resembling  the  malic,  m  his  analysis  of  madders. 
But  his  experiments  were  confined  to  those  of  Alsace.  The  madders  of  Avignon  are  on 
the  eontrary  alkaline,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  violet  tint  of  the  froth  of  their 
infusions ;  whereas  that  of  the  Alssce  madders  is  yellowish,  and  it  strongly  reddens 
litmus  paper.  This  important  difference  between  the  plants  of  these  two  districts 
depends  entirely  upon  the  soil ;  for  madders  grown  in  a  calcareous  shelly  soil  in  Alsace 
have  been  found  to  be  possessed  of  the  properties  c^the  Avignon  madder. 

The  useful  action  of  the  carbonate  and  the  phosphate  of  lime  in  the  madder  of 
Avignon,  explsins  why  madden  treated  with  acids  which  remove  their  calcareous  salts, 
without  taking  away  their  oolouring  matter,  lose  the  property  of  forming  last  dyes. 
Many  manufacturers  are  in  the  habit  of  mixing  together,  and  with  advantage,  different 
sorts  of  madder.  That  of  Avignon  contains  so  much  calcareous  matter  that,  when 
mixed  with  the  madder  of  Alsace,  it  can  compensate  for  its  deficiency.  Some  of  the  latter 
is  so  deficient  as  to  affbrd  colours  nearly  as  fugitive  as  tbone  of  Brsail  wood  and  quercitron. 
The  Alsace  madders  by  the  addition  of  chalk  to  their  baths,  become  as  fit  for  dyeing 
Turkey  reds  as  those  of  Avignon.  When  the  water  is  very  pure,  one  part  of  chalk  ought 
to  be  used  to  five  of  Alsace  madder,  but  when  the  waters  are  calcareous,  the  chalk  should 
be  omitted.  Lime,  the  neutral  phosphate  of  lime,  the  carbonate  of  magnesia,  oxide  and 
carbonate  of  line,  and  several  other  substances  have  the  property  of  causing  madder  to 
form  a  fiut  dye,  in  like  manner  as  the  carbonate  of  lime. 

The  temperature  of  from  S(fi  to  6(P  R.  (145^  to  167^  F.),  is  the  best  adapted  to  the 
aoluUon  of  the  ccdouring  matter,  and  to  its  combination  with  the  mordants ;  and  thus  a 
boiling  heat  may  be  replaced  advantageously  by  the  long  continuance  of  a  lower  tem- 
perature. A  large  exeeai  of  the  dye-stuff  in  the  bath  is  unfavourable  in  two  points  of 
view  ;  it  causes  a  waste  of  oolouring  matter,  and  renders  the  tints  dulL  It  is  injurious 
to  allow  the  bath  to  cool,  and  to  heat  it  again. 

In  a  memoir  published  by  the  Society  of  Mulhausen,  in  September,  1835,  some 
interesting  experiments  upon  the  growth  of  madders  in  fsctitious  soils  are  related  by 
MM.  Koechlin,  Persos,  and  Schlumberger.  A  patch  of  ground  was  prepared  contain- 
ing from  50  to  80  per  cent,  of  chalky  matter,  and  nearly  one  fifth  of  its  bulk  of  good 
borse-dung.  Slips  of  Alsace  and  Avign<Mi  madders  were  planted  in  March,  1 834,  and 
a  part  of  the  roots  were  reaped  In  November  following.  These  roots,  though  of  only  six 
months^  growth,  produced  tolerably  fast  dyes,  nor  was  any  difference  observable  between 
the  Alsace  and  the  Avigntm  species  ;  whilst  similar  slips  or  cuttings,  planted  in  a  natural 
non-calcareous  soil,  alongside  of  the  others,  yielded  roots  which  gave  fugitive  dyes. 
Others  were  planted  in  the  soil  of  Palud,  transported  from  Avignon,  which  contained 
more  than  90  per  cent  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  they  produced  roots  that  gave  still 
fittter  dyes  than  the  preceding.  Three  years  are  requisite  to  give  the  full  calcareous 
impregnation  to  the  indigenous  madders  of  Avignon. 

As  to  the  function  of  the  chalk,  valuable  observations,  made  long  ago  by  M.  Daniel 
K<Bcblin,  have  convinced  him,  that  the  combination  of  two  different  bases  with  a  colouring 
matter,  gave  much  more  solidity  to  the  dye,  in  consequence,  undoubtedly,^  of  a  greater 
insolubility  in  the  compound.  Experiments  recently  made  by  him  and  his  colleagues 
above  named  prove  that  in  all  cases  of  madder-dyeing  under  the  influence  of  chalk,  a 
certain  quantity  of  lime  becomes  added  to  the  aluminous  mordant.  In  the  subsequent 
clearing  with  a  soap  bath,  some  of  the  aluraine  is  removed,  and  there  remains  upon  the 
6bf«  of  the  cloth  a  combination  of  these  two  earths  in  atomic  proportions.  Thus  the 
ehalk  isnot  for  the  purpose  of  saturating  the  acid,  as  had  been  supposed,  but  of  forming 
a  definite  compound  with  alumina,  and  probably  also  with  the  fatty  bodies,  and  the 
eolouring  matter  itself. 
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The  red  mordants  are  prepared  commonly  in  Alsace,  as  ibllovs :  —  The  cnished 
alum  and  acetate  of  lead  being  weighed,  the  former  is  put  into  a  deep  tub»  and  dissolved 
by  adding  a  proper  quantity  of  hot  water,  when  about  one  tenth  of  its  weight  of  soda 
crystals  is  introduced  to  saturate  the  excess  of  acid  in  the  alum.  The  acetate  of  lead 
is  now  mixed  in ;  and  as  this  salt  dissolves  very  quickly,  the  reaction  takes  place  almost 
instantly.  Care  must  be  taken  to  stir  for  an  hour,  'llie  vessel  should  not  be  covered, 
lest  its  contents  should  cool  too  slowly. 

The  different  mordants  most  generally  employed  for  madder  are  detailed  under 
Colowrtt  in  CAUCo-PaiinriNo  and  MoaDAMT. 

Much  mordant  should  not  be  prepared  at  once,  for  sooner  or  later  it  will  deposit 
some  sub-acetate  of  alumina.  This  decomposition  takes  place  even  in  corked  phials  in 
the  cold  ;  and  the  precipitate  does  not  readily  dissolve  again  in  acetic  acid.  All  practical 
men  know  that  certain  aluminous  mordants  are  decomposed  by  heating  them,  and 
restored  on  cooling,  as  Gay  Lussac  has  pointed  out.  He  observed,  that  by  adding  to 
pure  acetate  of  alumina  some  alum  or  sulphate  of  potash,  the  mixture  acquires  the 
property  of  forming  a  precipitate  with  a  heat  approaching  the  boiling  point,  and  of  re- 
dissolving  on  cooling.  The  precipitate  is  alumina  nearly  pure,  according  to  M.  Gay 
Lussac ;  but,  by  M.  Koechlin's  more  recent  researches^  it  is  shown  to  be  sub -sulphate  of 
alumina,  containing  eight  times  as  much  base  as  the  neutral  sulphate. 

Madder  dyt,  —  On  account  of  the  feeble  solubility  of  its  colouring  matter  in  water, 
we  cannot  dye  with  its  decoction ;  but  we  must  boil  the  dye-stuff  along  with  the  goods 
to  be  dyed ;  whereby  the  water  dissolves  fresh  portions  of  the  dye,  and  imparts  it  in 
succession  to  the  textile  fibres.  In  dyeing  with  madder,  we  must  endeavour  to  fix  as 
little  of  the  dun  matter  as  possible  upon  the  cloth. 

Dyeif^  on  wool.  —  Alumed  wool  takes,  in  the  gladder  bath,  a  red  colour,  which  is  not 
so  bright  as  cochineal  red,  but  it  is  faster ;  and  as  it  is  far  cheaper,  it  is  much  used 
in  England  to  dye  soldiers*  cloth.  A  mordant  of  alum  and  tartar  is  employed ;  the 
bath  of  madder,  at  the  rate  of  from  8  to  1 6  ounces  for  the  pound  of  cloth,  is  heated  to 
such  a  degree  that  we  can  just  hold  our  hand  in  it,  and  the  goods  are  then  dyed  by  the 
wince,  without  heating  the  bath  more  till  the  colouring  matter  be  fixed.  Vitalis  pre-^ 
scribes  as  a  mordant,  one  fourth  of  alum,  and  one  sixteenth  of  tartar ;  and  for  dyeing, 
one  third  of  madder,  with  the  addition  of  a  24th  of  solution  of  tin  diluted  with  its  weight 
of  water.  He  raises  the  temperature  in  the  space  of  an  bour  to  200°,  and  afterwards 
he  boils  for  3  or  4  minutes ;  a  circumstance  which  is  believed  to  contribute  to  the  fix- 
ation of  the  colour.  The  bath,  after  dyeing,  appears  much  loaded  with  yellow  matter, 
because  this  has  less  affinity  for  the  alum  mordant  than  the  red.  Sometimes  a  little 
archil  is  added  to  the  madder,  to  give  the  dye  a  pink  tinge ;  but  this  is  fugitive. 

Silk  is  seldom  dyed  with  madder,  because  cochineal  affords  brighter  tints. 

Dyeing  on  cotton  and  iinen,  —  llie  roost  brilliant  and  fastest  madder  red  is  the  Turkey 
or  Adrianople.  The  common  madder  reds  are  given  in  the  following  way:  — The  yam 
or  cloth  is  boiled  in  a  weak  alkaline  bath,  washed,  dried  and  galled,  by  steeping  the 
cotton  in  a  decoction  of  bruised  galls  or  of  sumach.  After  drying,  it  is  tvrice  alumed  ; 
for  which  purpose,  for  every  4  parts  of  the  goods,  one  part  of  alum  is  taken,  mixed  with 
1-1 6th  of  its  weight  of  chalk.  The  goods  are  dipped  into  a  warm  solution  of  the  alum, 
wrung  out,  dried,  and  alumed  afresh,  with  half  the  quantity.  The  acetate  of  alumina 
mordant,  described  above,  answers  much  better  than  common  alum  for  cotton.  After 
the  goods  are  dried  and  rinsed,  they  are  passed  through  the  dye-bath,  which  is  formed 
of  }  lb.  of  good  madder  for  every  pound  of  cotton ;  and  it  is  ndsed  to  the  boiling  point 
by  degrees,  in  the  space  of  50  or  60  minutes.  Whenever  the  ebullition  baa  continued 
a  few  minutes,  the  goods  must  be  removed,  washed  slightly,  and  dyed  a  second  time  in 
the  same  way,  with  as  much  madder.  They  are  then  washed  and  passed  through  a 
warm  soap  bath,  which  removes  the  dun  colouring  matter. 

Hblterboff  prescribes  for  ordinary  madder  red  the  following  proportions:  —-SO  pounds 
of  cotton  yam  ;  14  pounds  of  Dutch  madder ;  S  pounds  of  nut-galls ;  5  pounds  of 
alum ;  to  which  ^  lb.  of  acetate  of  lead  has  been  first  added,  and  Sien  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  chalk. 

In  the  calico-print  works  the  madder  goods  are  passed  through  a  bran  bath  first, 
immediately  after  dyeing ;  next,  after  several  days*  exposure  to  the  air,  when  the  dun  dye 
has  become  oxidized,  and  is  more  easily  removed.  An  addition  of  chalk,  on  the  prin- 
ciples explained  above,  is  sometimes  useful  in  the  madder  bath.  If  bran  be  added  to 
the  madder  bath,  the  colour  becomes  much  lighter,  and  of  an  agreeable  shade.  Some- 
times bran  water  is  added  to  the  madder-bath,  instead  of  bran. 

Adrianople  or  Turkey  red.  —  This  is  the  most  complicated  and  tedious  operation  in 
the  art  of  dyeing ;  but  it  produces  the  fastest  colour  which  is  known.  This  dye  was 
discovered  in  India,  and  remained  long  a  process  peculiar  to  that  country.  It  was* 
afterwards  practised  in  other  parts  of  Asia  and  in  Greece.  In  1747,  Ferquet  and 
Gnodard  brought  Greek  dyers  into  France,  and  mounted  near  Rouen,  and  in  Lao*- 
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iniedoe,  Turkey-red  dye  works.  In  1765,  the  Freneh  goverament,  cooTinced  of  tiie 
importance  of  this  business,  caused  the  processes  to  be  published.  In  1808,  Reber,  at 
Aiariakirch,  furnished  the  finest  yarn  of  this  dye,  and  M.  Koch]  in  became  celebrated 
for  hia  Turkey-red  eloth. 

Proee»9for  2\arkejf^red.  —  The  first  step  consists  In  clearing  the  yam  or  cloth,  in  al- 
kaline baths,  and  dipping  them  in  oily  liquors,  to  which  sheep's  dung  was  formerly 
added.  This  operaticMi  is  repeated  several  times,  the  goods  being  dried  after  each  im- 
neruon.  There  next  follows  the  cleansing  with  alkaline  liquors  to  remove  the  excess 
of  oil,  the  galling,  the  aluming,  the  maddering,  the  brightening  or  removing  the  dun 
part  of  the  dye  by  boiling,  at  a  high  temperature,  with  alkaline  liquid,  and  the  rosing 
by  boiling  in  a  bath  of  salt  of  tin.  We  iJiall  give  some  details  concerning  this  tedious 
manipulation,  and  the  differences  which  exist  in  it  in  the  principal  dye-works. 

At  Rouen,  where  the  process  was  first  brought  to  perfection,  two  methods  are  pur- 
sued, called  the  gray  and  the  yellow  course  or  march.  In  the  gray,  the  dye  is  given 
immediately  after  the  cotton  has  received  the  oily  mordant,  the  gall,  and  the  alum,  as  it 
has  then  a  gray  colour.  In  the  yellow  course,  it  is  passed  through  firesh  oils,  alum, 
and  galls  befi>re  the  maddering,  the  cotton  having  then  a  yellow  tint 

Different  views  have  been  taken  of  the  principles  of  the  Turkey  red  dye,  and  the  ob- 
ject and  utility  of  the  various  steps.  The  most  ancient  notion  is  that  of  animal izing 
the  cotton  by  dung  and  blood,  but  experience  has  proved  that  without  any  animal  mat- 
ter the  finest  colour  may  be  obtained.  According  to  Dingier,  the  cotton  is  imbued  with 
oil  by  steeping  it  in  combinations  of  oil  and  soda ;  the  oil  is  altered  by  repeated  dryings 
at  a  high  temperature;  it  attracts  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  thereby  combines  inti« 
mately  with  the  cotton  fibre,  so  as  to  increase  the  weight  of  the  stuflT.  The  dung,  by 
a  kind  c^  fermeo^tion,  accelerates  the  oxidizement,  and  hence  crude  oil  is  preferable  to 
pure.  In  England,  the  mucilaginous  oils  of  Gallipoli  are  preferred,  and  in  Malabar, 
oils  more  or  less  rancid.  The  drying  oib  do  not  answer.  The  subsequent  treatment 
with  the  alkaline  liquors  removes  the  excess  of  oil,  which  has  not  been  oxidized  and 
combined ;  a  hard  drying  completely  changes  that  which  remains  in  the  fibres ;  the 
aluming  which  follows  combines  alumina  with  the  cotton  ;  the  galling  tans  the  fibres, 
producing  a  triple  compound  of  oil  and  alum,  which  fixes  the  colouring  matter.  The 
object  of  the  other  steps  is  obvious. 

According  to  Wuttich  the  treatment  with  oil  opens  the  cotton  so  as  to  admit  the  mor- 
dant  and  the  colouring  matter,  but  the  oil  and  soap  do  not  combine  with  the  fibres. 
In  the  alkaline  baths  which  follow,  the  oil  is  transformed  into  soap  and  removed ; 
whence  the  cotton  should  not  increase  in  weight  in  the  galling  and  aluming;  the  cotton 
sufii^rs  a  kind  of  tanning,  and  the  saline  parts  of  the  blood  assbt  in  fixing  the  mad- 
der dye. 

Th€  German  procett  improved,  according  to  Dingier,  consists  of  the  following  oper- 
ations :  mordant  of  an  oily  soap  or  a  soapy  liniment,  hard  drying ;  alkaline  bath, 
drying,  steeping,  rinsing  away  of  the  uncombined  mordant,  drying ;  galling,  drying ; 
aluming,  drying,  steeping  in  water  containing  chalk,  rinsing ;  maddering,  airing,  rins. 
ing ;  bnghtening  with  an  alkaline  boil,  and  afterwards  in  a  bath  containing  salt  of  tin ; 
then  washing  and  drying. 

The  yarn  or  the  cloth  must  be  first  well  worked  in  a  bath  of  sheep's  dung  and  oil,  com- 
pounded as  follows :  —  25  pounds  of  sheep's  dung  are  to  bruised  in  a  solution  of  pure 
caustic  potash  of  hydrometer  strength  S^,  and  the  mixed  liquor  is  to  be  passed  through 
a  sieve.  Two  pounds  of  fine  oil  are  now  to  be  poured  into  16  pounds  of  this  lye,  after 
which  30  pounds  of  coarse  oil  are  to  be  added,  with  agitation  for  ^  of  an  hour.  Other 
i  pounds  of  hot  lye  are  to  be  well  stirred  in,  till  the  whole  is  homogeneous.  This  pro- 
portion of  mordant  is  sufficient  for  100  pounds  of  cotton  yarn,  for  90  pounds  of  un- 
bleached or  100  pounds  of  bleached  cotton  goods.  The  cotton  stuffj  after  being  well 
wrung  out,  is  to  be  laid  in  a  chest  and  covered  with  a  lid  loaded  with  weights,  in  which 
state  it  should  remain  for  five  days.  At  the  end  of  24  hours,  the  cotton  becomes  hot 
vith  iSermentatioo,  gets  imbued  with  the  mordant,  and  the  oil  becomes  rapidly  altered. 
The  goods  are  next  exposed  freely  to  the  air  during  the  day,  and  in  the  evening  they  are 
dried  in  a  hot  chamber,  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  158^  F.,  for  6  or  8  hours,  which 
promotes  the  oxidisement  of  the  oil. 

The  goods  are  now  passed  the  second  time  through  a  soapy-oil  mordant  similar  to 
the  first,  then  dried  in  the.ur  by  day,  and  in  the  hot  stove  by  night  The  third  and 
fourth  oil-soap  steeps  are  given  in  the  same  way,  but  without  the  dung.  The  fifth 
itecp  is  composed  of  a  lye  at  2^,  after  which  the  goods  must  also  be  dried.  Indeed 
from  the  first  to  the  fourth  steeps  the  cotton  stuff  should  be  put  each  time  into  a  chamber 
heated  to  145^  F.  for  18  or  1.5  hours,  and  during  18  hours  after  the  fifth  steep. 

The  uncombined  oil  must,  in  the  next  place,  be  withdrawn  by  the  degrawage,  which 
consists  in  steeping  the  goods  for  6  hours  in  a  very  weak  alkaline  lye.     After  rinsing 
apd  wnomDSa  they  are  dried  in  the  air,  and  then  put  into  the  hot  stove. 
^^^  N  2 
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The  goods  tre  now  galled  in  a  bath  formed  of  96  pounds  of  Sicilian  sumach,  boiled 
for  3  hours  in  260  pounds  of  water,  and  filtered.  The  residuum  is  treated  with  190 
fresh  pounds  of  water.  This  decoction  is  heated  with  IS  pounds  of  pounded  nut*galls 
to  the  boiling  point,  allowed  to  cool  during  the  night,  and  used  next  morning  as  hot  as 
the  hand  can  bear ;  the  goods  being  well  worked  through  it.  They  are  again  dried  in 
the  air,  and  afterwards  placed  in  a  stoTe  moderately  heated.  They  are  next  passed 
through  a  tepid  alum  bath,  eontaining  a  little  chalk ;  left  afterwards  in  a  heap  during 
the  night,  dried  in  the  air,  and  next  in  the  store.  The  dry  goods  are  finally  passed 
through  hot  water  containing  a  little  chalk,  wrung  out,  rinsed,  and  then  maddered. 

For  dyeing,  the  copper  is  filled  with  water,  the  fire  is  kindled,  and  an  ounce  and  a 
half  of  chalk  is  added  for  erery  pound  of  madder ;  a  pound  and  a  quarter  of  madder 
being  taken  for  every  pound  of  cotton  yam.  The  goods  are  now  passed  through  the  bath, 
so  that  they  penetrate  to  near  its  bottom.  The  fire  must  be  so  regulated,  that  the  copper 
will  begin  to  boil  in  the  course  of  from  2^  to  3  hours;  and  the  ebullition  must  be 
continued  for  an  hour  ;  after  which  the  yam  is  aired  and  rinsed.  Cloth  should  be  put 
into  the  dye-bath  when  its  temperature  is  77°,  and  winced  at  a  heat  of  from  100°  to 
122°  during  the  first  hour;  at  167°  during  the  second;  and  at  the  boiling  point  when  the 
third  hours  b^ins.  It  is  to  be  kept  boiling  for  half  an  hour ;  so  that  the  maddering 
lasts  four  hour.  Dingier  does  not  add  sumach  or  galls  to  the  madder  bath,  because 
their  effect  is  destroyed  in  the  subsequent  brightening,  and  be  has  no  fiuth  in  the  utility 
of  blood. 

After  being  dyed,  the  goods  are  washed,  pressed,  and  subjected  to  a  soapy  alkaline 
bath  at  a  high  heat,  in  a  close  boiler,  by  which  the  dun  parts  of  the  galls  and  the 
madder  are  dtssolved  away,  and  the  red  colour  remiuos  in  all  its  lustre.  This  operation 
is  called  brightening.  It  is  repeated  in  a  similar  liquor,  to  which  some  muriate  of  Un  is 
added  for  the  purpose  of  enlivening  the  colour  and  giving  it  a  rosy  tint.  Last  of  all, 
the  goods  are  rinsed,  and  dried  in  the  shade. 

The  Elbarfdd  process  consists  for  100  libs,  of  the  following  steps:  — > 

1.  Cleaning  the  cotton  by  boiling  it  for  4  hours  in  a  weak  alkaline  bath,  cooling  and 
rinsing. 

2.  Working  it  thoroughly  four  times  over  in  a  steep,  consisting  of  300  pounds  of 
water,  15  pounds  of  potash,  1  pailful  of  sheep's  dung,  and  12^  pounds  of  olive  oil,  in 
which  it  should  remain  during  the  night.  Next  day  it  is  drained  for  an  hour,  wmng 
out  and  dried.     This  treatment  with  the  dung  steep,  and  drying,  is  repeated  3  times. 

3.  It  is  now  worked  in  a  bath  containing  120  quarts  of  water,  18  pounds  of  potash, 
and  6  quarts  «f  olive  oil ;  then  wrung  out  and  dried.  This  steep  is  also  repeated 
4  times. 

4.  Steeping  for  a  night  in  the  river  is  the  next  process :  a  slight  rinsing  without 
wringing,  and  drying  in  the  air. 

5.  Bath  made  of  a  warm  decoction  (100°  Fahr.)  of  sunoach  and  nut-galls,  in  which 
the  goods  remain  during  the  night ;  they  are  then  strongly  wrung,  and  dried  in  the 
air. 

^  Aluming  with  addition  of  potash  and  chalk  ;  wringing ;  working  it  wdl  through 
this  bath,  where  it  u  left  during  the  night. 

7.  Draining,  and  strong  rinsmg  the  following  day ;  piling  up  in  a  water  cistern. 

8.  Rinsing  repeated  next  day,  and  steeping  in  water  to  remove  any  excess  of  alum 
from  the  fibres ;  the  goods  continue  in  the  water  till  they  are  taken  to  the  dyeiiig-bath. 

9.  Tlie  maddering  is  made  with  the  addition  of  blood,  sumach,  and  nut-galls ;  the 
bath  is  brought  to  the  boil  in  I  hour  and  },  and  kept  boiling  for  half  an  hour. 

10.  The  yam  is  rinsed,  dried,  boiled  from  24  to  36  hours  in  a  covered  copper,  with 
an  oily  alkaline  liquid  ;  tiien  rinsed  twice,  laid  for  two  days  in  clear  water,  and  dried. 

1 1 .  Finally,  the  greatest  brightness  is  obtained  by  boiling  for  three  or  four  hours  in 
a  soap  bath,  containing  muriate  of  tin;  after  which  the  yarn  is  rinsed  twice  over,  steeped 
in  water,  and  dried. 

Process  of  HaiM«niafm.-^He  treats  cotton  twice  or  4  times  in  a  solution  of  aluminated 
potash,  mixed  with  one  thirty-eighth  part  of  linseed  oil.  The  solution  is  made  by 
adding  caustic  potash  to  alum.  He  dries  and  rinses  each  time,  and  dries  after  the  last 
operation.  He  then  rinses  and  process  to  the  madder  bath.  For  the  rose  colour,  he 
takes  one  pound  of  madder  for  one  pound  of  cotton ;  for  carmine  red,  he  takes  from  2 
to  3  pounds ;  and  for  the  deepest  red,  no  less  than  4  pounds.  It  is  said  that  the  colour 
thus  obtained  surpasses  Turkey  red. 

The  French  proeesSf  by  Vitaiis  of  jRouen First  operation.     Securing  with  a  soda 

lye,  of  1°  Baum£,  to  which  there  is  usually  added  the  remainder  of  the  white  pre- 
paration bath,  which  consists  of  oil  and  soda  with  water.  It  is  then  washed,  wrong 
out,  and  dried. 

In  the  second  operation,  he  states  that  from  25  to  SO  pounds  of  sheep's  dung  are 
commonly  used  for  100  pounds  of  cotton  yarn.    The  dung  is  first  steeped  for  some  days 
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in  a  lye  of  toda,  of  8®  to  lOP  B.  This  is  afterwards  diluted  with  about  500  pinU  of  a 
weaker  lye*  and  at  the  same  time  bniiied  with  the  band  in  a  oopper  basin  whose  bottom 
is  pierced  with  small  holes.  The  liquor  is  then  poured  into  a  Tat  containing  5  or  6 
pounds  of  fiit  oil  (  OallipoliX  and  the  whole  are  well  mixed.  The  eotton  is  washed  in 
this,  and  the  hanks  of  yam  are  then  stretched  on  perches  in  the  open  ur,  and  turned  from 
time  to  time,  ao  as  to  make  it  dry  equably.  After  rseeiving  thus  a  certain  degree  of  de- 
siccation, it  is  carried  into  the  drying  house,  which  is  heated  to  50^  Reaumur  {1440 
Fahrenheit),  where  it  loses  the  remainder  of  its  moisture,  which  would  hare  presented 
It  from  combining  with  the  other  mordants  which  it  is  afterwards  to  receive.  What  is 
left  of  the  bath  is  called  mNmect,  and  b  added  to  the  fbllowing  bath.  Two,  or  even  three 
dung  baths  are  given  to  the  cotton,  when  it  is  wished  to  have  very  rich  colours.  When 
the  cotton  has  received  the  dung  baths,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  leave  it  lying  in  heaps 
for  any  length  of  time^  lest  it  should  take  fire;  an  accident  which  has  occasionally 
happened. 

'ilie  white  bath  is  prepared  by  pouring  6  pounds  of  fkt  oil,  into  50  pints  of  soda  water, 
at  1^  or  sometimes  less,  according  as,  by  a  preliminary  trial,  the  oil  requires.  This  bath 
ought  to  be  repeated  two,  three,  or  even  a  greater  number  of  times,  as  more  or  less  body 
is  to  be  given  to  the  colour. 

To  what  remains  of  the  white  bath,  and  which  is  also  styled  awnieet,  about  100  pinta 
of  soda  lye  of  two  or  three  degrees  are  added.  Through  this  the  cotton  b  paas^  as 
usuaL  Formerly  it  was  the  practice  to  give  two,  or  three,  or  even  four  oils.  Mow, 
two  are  found  to  be  sufficient. 

The  cotton  b  steeped  for  five  or  six  hours  in  a  tepid  solution  of  soda,  of  1^  at  most ; 
it  b  set  to  drain,  is  then  sprinkled  with  water,  and  at  the  end  of  an  hour  is  waslied, 
hank  by  hank,  to  purge  it  entirely  from  the  oiL  What  remains  of  the  water  of  degrais* 
sage  serves  for  the  scouring  or  first  operation. 

For  100  pounds  of  cotton,  fiom  ffO  to  85  pounds  of  galls  in  sorts  must  be  taken,  which 
are  brubed  and  boiled  in  about  100  pints  of  water,  till  th^y  crumble  easily  between  the 
finfcers.  The  galling  may  be  done  at  two  operations,  dividii^  the  above  quantity  of 
galb  between  them,  which  b  thought  to  give  a  richer  and  more  uniform  colour. 

The  alumlng  of  100  pounds  of  cotton  requires  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  pounds 
of  pure  alum,  that  is^  alum  entirely  free  from  ferruginous  salts.  The  alum  should 
be  dissolved  without  boiling,  in  about  100  pints  of  river  or  rain  water.  When  the 
alum  b  dissolved,  there  b  to  be  poured  in  a  solution  of  soda,  made  with  the  sixteenth 
part  of  the  weight  of  the  alum.  A  second  portion  of  the  alkaline  solution  must  not 
be  poured  in  till  the  effervescence  caused  by  the  firrt  portion  has  entirely  ceased,  —  and 
so  in  succession.  The  bath  of  saturated  alum,  being  merely  tepid,  the  cotton  b 
passed  through  it,  as  in  the  gall  bath,  so  ss  to  impregnate  it  well,  and  it  b  dried  with 
the  precautiona  recommended  above.  The  dyers  who  gall  at  two  times,  alum  also 
twice,  for  like  reasons. 

For  S5  pounds  of  cotton,  95  pints  of  blood  sre  prescribed,  and  400  pints  of  wster. 
Whenever  the  bath  begins  to  warm,  50  pounds  of  madder  are  diflfused  through  the 
bath;  though  sometimes  the  maddering  b  given  at  two  operations,  by  dividing  the 
madder  into  two  portions. 

The  brightening  bath  is  prepared  always  for  100  pounds  of  cotton,  with  ftom  four 
to  five  pounds  of  rich  oil,  six  pounds  of  Marseilles  white  soap,  and  600  litres  of  soda 
water  of  so  B. 
The  rosing  b  given  with  solution  of  tin,  mixed  with  soap  water. 
The  Turkey-red  dye  of  Messrs.  Monteith  and  Co.,  of  Glasgow,  b  celebrated  all  over 
the  worid,  and  merits  a  brief  description  here. 

The  calico  b  taken  as  it  comes  from  the  loom  without  bleaching,  for  the  natural 
colour  of  the  cotton  wool  harmonbes  well  with  the  dye  about  to  l>e  given ;  it  b  sub- 
jected to  a  formentative  steep  for  24  hours,  like  that  preliminary  to  bleaching,  after  which 
it  is  washed  at  the  dash  wheel.  It  b  then  boQed  in  a  lye,  containing  about  1  pound  of 
loda  crystab  for  1 8  pounds  of  doth.  The  oiling  process  now  begins.  A  bath  is  made 
with  10  gallona  of  Gallipoli  oil,  15  gallon  measures  of  sheep*s  dung  not  indurated  ;  40 
gallona  of  solution  of  smla  crystals,  of  1  "06  specific  gravity ;  10  gallons  of  solution  of 
pearl-ash  of  spec.  grav.  1*04;  and  140  gallons  of  water;  constituting  a  milk-white, 
soapy  solution  of  about  spec.  grav.  Kyss.  This  liquor  is  put  into  a  Targe  cylindrical 
vat,  and  eonstsntly  agitated  by  the  rotation  of  wooden  vanes,  which  are  best  constructed 
on  the  plan  of  the  mashing  apparatus  of  a  brewery,  but  for  slighter.  This  saponaceous 
compound  b  let  oiT  as  wanted  by  a  stopcock  into  the  trough  of  a  padding  machine,  in 
order  to  imbue  every  fibre  of  the  cloth  in  its  passage.  Thb  impregnation  b  still  more 
fully  ensured  by  Isying  the  padded  cloth  aside  in  wooden  troughs  during  16  or  18  days. 
The  sheep*b  dung  has  been  of  late  years  disused  by  many  Turkey-red  dyers  both  in 
England  and  France,  but  it  b  found  to  be  advantageous  in  producing  the  very  superior 
eoloor  of  the  Glasgow  cstablbhment.      It  b  supposed,  also,   to  promote   the  sub- 
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sequaat  bleaching  daring  the  exposure  on  the  green ,  which  is  the  next  process  m 
fiiTourable  weather,  but  in  bad  weather  the  goods  are  dried  over  a  hot-flue. ' 

The  cloth  is  padded  again  with  the  saponaceous  liquor ;  and  again  spread  on  the 
grass,  or  dried  hard  in  the  stove.  This  alternation  is  repeated  a  third  time,  and  oe- 
.casionally,  even  a  fourth. 

.  The  cloth  by  this  time  is  varnished  as  it  were  with  oil,  and  must  be  cleansed  in  a 
certain  degree  by  being  passed  through  a  weak  solution  of  pearl-ash,  at  the  temperature 
of  about  192^  Fahr.     It  is  then  squeesed  by  the  rollers  and  dried. 

A  second  system  of  oiling  now  commences,  with  the  following  liquor :  — 10  gallons 
of  GalUpoli  oil;  SO  gallons  of  soda  crystals  lye,  of  spec.  grav.  106;  and  10  gallons  of 
caustic  potash  lye,  of  specific  gravity  1*04,  thoroughly  diffused  through  170  gallons  of 
water.  With  this  saponaceous  liquor  the  doth  is  padded  as  before,  and  then  passed  be- 
tween squeesiog-rollers,  which  return  the  superfluous  liquor  into  the  padding-trough. 
The  cloth  may  be  now  laid  on  the  grass  if  convenient ;  but  at  any  rate  it  most  be 
.hard  dried  in  the  stove. 

These  saponifying,  grassing,  and  drying  processes,  are  repeated  three  times ',  whereby 
the  cloth  becomes  once  more  very  oleaginous,  and  must  be  cleansed  again  by  steeping 
in  a  compound  lye  of  soda  crystals  and  pearl-ash  of  the  spec,  grav.  1*012,  at  the  tempe- 
rature of  122^.  The  cloth  is  taken  out,  squeezed  between  rollers  to  save  the  liquor, 
and  washed.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  mingled  alkalis  disappear  in  this  oper- 
ation, as  if  they  entered  into  combination  with  the  oil  in  the  interior  of  the  cotton  fila- 
ments.    The  cloth  is  now  hard  dried. 

GalHng  is  the  next  great  step  in  the  Turkey-red  preparation ;  and  for  its  success 
All  the  oU  should  have  been  perfectly  saponified. 

From  18  to  20  pounds  of  Aleppo  galls  (for  each  100  libs,  of  cloth)  are  to  be  bruised 
and  boiled  for  3  or  4  hours,  in  25  gallons  of  water,  till  5  gallons  be  evaporated ;  and 
the  decoction  is  to  be  then  passed  through  a  scarce.  Two  pounds  of  sumach  may  be 
substituted  for  every  pound  of  galls.  The  goods  must  be  well  padded  with  this  de- 
coction, kept  at  90^  Fahr.,  passed  through  squeezing-rollers,  and  dried.  They  are  then 
passed  through  a  solution  of  alum  of  the  sp.  gr.  1*04,  to  which  a  certain  portion  of 
chalk  u  added  to  saturate  the  acid  excess  of  that  supersalt ;  and  in  this  cretaceous  mix- 
ture, heated  to  110°,  the  cloth  is  winced  and  steeped  for  12  hours.  It  is  then  passed 
between  squeezing-rollers,  and  dried  in  the  stova 

The  maddering  comes  next. 

From  two  to  three  pounds  of  madder,  ground  to  powder  in  a  proper  mill,  are  taken 
for  every  pound  of  cloth.  The  cloth,  as  usual  in  maddering,  is  entered  into  the  cold 
bath,  and  winced  by  the  automatic  reel  during  one  hour  that  the  bath  takes  to  boil,  and 
during  an  ebullition  of  two  hours  afterwards.  One  gallon  of  bullock's  blood  is  added 
;to  the  cold  bath  for  every  25  pounds  of  cloth ;  being  the  quantity  operated  upon  in  one 
bath.  The  utility  of  the  blood  in  improving  the  colour  has  been. ascribed  to  its  colour- 
ing particles  ;  but  it  is  more  probably  owing  to  its  albuminous  matter  combining  with  the 
margarates  of  soda  and  potash  condensed  in  the  fibres. 

As  madder  contains  a  dingy  brown  colouring  matter  associated  with  the  fine  red,  the 
goods  roust  be  subjected  to  a  clearing  process  to  remove  the  former  tinge,  which  is  more 
fugitive  than  the  latter.  Every  hundred  pounds  of  cloth  are  therefore  boiled  during  IS 
hours  at  least,  with  water  containing  5  pounds  of  soda  crystals,  8  pounds  of  soap,  and 
16  gallons  of  the  residual  pearl-ash  and  soda- lye  of  the. last  cleansing  operation.  By 
this  powerful  means  the  dun  matter  is  well  nigh  removed ;  but  it  is  completely  so  by  a 
second  boil,  at  a  heat  of  250*^  F.,  in  a  tight  globular  copper,  along  with  5  pounds  of 
soap,  and  1  pound  of  muriate  of  tin  crystals,  dissolved  in  a  suflScient  body  of  water  for 
100  pounds  of  cloth.  The  muriate  of  tin  serves  to  raise  the  madder  red  to  a  scarlet  hue. 
A  margarate  of  tin  is  probably  fixed  upon  the  cloth  in  this  operation. 

When  the  weather  permits,  the  goods  should  be  now  laid  out  for  a  few  days  on  the 
grass.  Some  manufacturers  give  them  a  final  brightening  with  a  weak  bath  of  a  chlo- 
ride of  lime ;  but  it  is  apt  to  impoverish  the  colour. 

According  to  the  latest  improvements  of  the  French  dyers,  each  of  the  four  processes 
of  oiling,  mordanting^  dyeing,  and  brightening  differs,  in  some  respects,  from  the 
above. 

1.  Their  first  step  is  boiling  the  cloth  for  four  hours,  in  water  containing  one  pound 
of  soap  for  every  four  pieces.  Their  saponaceous  bath  of  a  creamy  aspect  is  uwd  at  a  tem- 
perature of  75°  F.  ;  and  it  is  applied  by  the  padding  machine  6  times,  with  the  grassing 
and  drying  alternations.  In  winter,  when  the  goods  cannot  be  exposed  on  the  grass,  no 
less  than  12  alternations  of  the  saponaceous  or  white  bath  are  employed,  and  8  in  spring. 
They  consider  the  action  of  the  sun-beam  to  aid  greatly  in  brightening  tliis  dye ;  but 
at  Midsummer,  if  it  be  continued  more  than  4  hours,  the  scarlet  colour  produced  begins 
to  be  impaired. 

They  conceive  that  the  oiling  operation  impregnates  the  fibres  with  super-margarate 
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dt  potash  or  soda,  insoluble  salts  which  attract  and  condense  the  alumina,  and  the  red 
eolottring  particles  of  the  madder,  so  firmly  that  they  can  resist  the  clearing  boil. 

2.  Their  second  step,  the  mordanting,  consists  first  in  padding  the  pieces  through  a 
decoction  of  galls  mixed  with  a  solution  of  an  equal  weight  of  alum  :  and  after  drying 
in  the  hot  •flue,  &c,  again  padding  them  in  a  solution  of  acetate  of  alumina,  made  by 
decomposing  a  solution  of  16  libs,  of  alum  with  16  libs,  of  acetate  of  lead,  for  6  pieces 
of  cloth,  each  32  cnaaet  long. 

3.  The  maddering  is  given  at  two  successive  operations ;  with  4  pounds  of  ATignoii 
madder  per  piece  at  each  time. 

4.  The  hrighteniMg  is  performed  by  a  IS  hours*  boil  in  water  with  soda  crystals,  soap, 
sad  salt  of  tin  ;  and  the  rating  by  a  10  hours'  boil  with  soap  and  salt  of  tin.  Occasion- 
ally, the  goods  are  passed  through  a  weak  solution  of  chloride  of  potash.  When  the  red 
has  too  much  of  a  crimson  cast,  the  pieces  are  exposed  for  two  days  on  the  grass,  which 
gives  them  a  bright  scarjet  tint 

Process  of  M.  Werdet  to  dye  broad  cloth  and  wool  by  madder : '—» 

**  Preparatioo  for  24  poundi  of  scoured  wool : 

**  Take  4\  pounds  of  cream  of  tartar,  4^  pounds  of  pure  alum  ;  boil  the  wool  gently 
for  2  hours,  transfer  it  into  a  cool  place,  and  wafth  it  next  day  in  clear  water. 

**  DfHng.  —  12  pounds  of  Avignon  madder,  infused  half  an  hour  at  30^  R.  (100°  F.) 
Put  into  the  bath  I  pound  of  muriate  of  tin,  let  the  colour  rose  for  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  at  the  same  heat,  and  drain  or  squeeze  the  madder  through  canvas.  The  whole  of 
the  red  dye  will  remain  upon  the  filter,  but  the  water  which  has  passed  through  will  be 
as  deep  a  yellow  as  a  weld  bath.  The  boiler  with  the  dye  roust  now  be  filled  up  with 
clear  river  water,  and  heated  to  100°  F.  Two  ounces  of  the  solution  of  the  tartar  and 
alum  must  be  poured  into  it,  and  the  wool  must  be  turned  over  in  it  for  an  hour  and  a 
half,  while  the  heat  is  gradually  raised  to  the  boiling  point  The  wool  is  then  removed 
and  washed.     It  must  be  rosed  the  following  day. 

**  Rosing,  —  Dissolve  in  hot  water  1  pound  of  white  Marseilles  soap ;  let  the  bath  cool, 
and  pass  the  wool  through  it  till  it  has  acquired  the  desired  shade  ;  15  or  20  minutes 
arc  sufficient     On  coming  out  of  this  bath  it  should  be  washed. 

"  SoluiioM  of  detdo-murinte  of  tin. 

**  2  ounces  of  pure  muriatic  acid ;  4  drachms  of  pure  nitric  acid  ;  1  ounce  of  distilled 
water.  Dissolve  in  it  by  small  portions  at  a  time,  2  drachms  of  grain  tin,  in  a  large 
bottle  of  white  glass,  shutting  it  after  putting  in  the  tin.  This  solution  may  be  pre- 
snved  for  years,  without  losing  its  virtue.** 

I  have  in^rted  this  process^  as  recently  recommended  by  the  French  minister  of  com- 
merce, and  published  by  M.  Pouillet  in  vol.  i.  of  his  PorUfeuiVe  Induttriel^  to  show 
what  official  importance  is  sometimes  given  by  our  neighbours  to  the  most  frivolous  things. 

MADREPORES,  are  calcareous  incrustations  produced  by  polypi  contained  in  cells 
of  greater  or  less  depth,  placed  at  the  surface  of  calcareous  ramifications,  which  are  fixed 
at  their  base,  and  perforated  with  a  great  many  pores.  The  mode  of  the  increase,  re- 
production, and  death  of  these  animals  is  still  unknown  to  naturalists.  Living  madre- 
pores are  now-a-days  to  be  observed  only  in  the  South  American,  the  Indian,  and  the 
Red  seas;  but  although  their  polypi  are  not  found  in  our  climate  at  present,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  their  having  existed  in  these  northern  latitudes  in  former  times, 
since  fossil  madrepores  occur  in  both  the  older  and  newer  secondary  strata  of  Europe. 

M.A.GISTERY,  is  an  old  chemical  term  to  designate  white  pulverulent  substance^ 
spontaneously  precipitated  in  making  certain  metallic  solutions;  as  magistery  of 
btsoiutb. 

MAGISTRAL,  in  the  language  of  the  Spanish  smelters  of  Mexico  and  South 
America,  is  the  roasted  and  pulverized  copper  pyrites,  which  is  added  to  the  ground 
orei  of  silver  in  their  patio,  or  amalgamation  magma,  for  the  purpose  of  decomposing 
the  horn  silver  present  See  Silver,  for  an  account  of  this  curious  process  of 
reduction. 

MAGMA,  is  the  generic  name  of  any  crude  mixture  of  mineral  or  organic  matters, 
in  a  thin  pasty  state. 

MAGN  ANIER,  is  the  name  given  in  the  southern  departments  of  France  to  the 
proprietor  of  a  nursery  in  which  silk- worms  are  reared  upon  Uie  great  scale,  or  to  tlie 
manager  of  the  establishment.  The  word  is  derived  from  magnana,  which  signifies  silk- 
worms in  the  language  of  the  country  people.     See  Silk. 

MAGNESIA  (Eng.  and  Fr.;  Bittererde^  TaUterde,  Germ.),  is  one  of  the  primitive 
cartlia,  first  proved  by  Sir  H.  Davy  to  be  the  oxide  of  a  meuK  which  he  called  mag- 
negiuM.  It  is  a  fine,  light  white  powder,  witliout  taste  or  smell,  which  requires  5150 
parts  of  cold  water,  and  no  less  than  36,000  parts  of  boiling  water,  for  its  solution.  Its 
tpecifie  gravity  is  2-3.  It  is  fusible  only  by  the  heat  of  the  hydroxygen  blowpipe.  A 
natural  hydrate  is  said  to  exist  which  contains  SO  per  cent  of  water.    Magnesia  changes 
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Ihe  purpTe  inAuion  of  red  cabbage  to  a  bright  green.  It  attracts  carbonie  acid  from  the 
air,  but  much  more  slowly  than  quicklime.  It  consists  of  6i*Sl  parts  of  metallic 
basis,  and  38*79  of  oxygen  ;  and  has,  therefore,  20  for  its  prime  equivalent  upon  the 
hydrogen  scale.  Its  only  employment  in  the  arts  is  for  the  purification  of  fine  oil,  in 
the  preparation  of  Tarnish. 

Magneua  may  be  obtained  by  precipitation  with  potash  or  soda,  fwm  its  sulphate, 
commonly  called  Epsom  salt ;  but  it  is  usually  procured  by  calcining  the  artificial  or 
natural  carbonate.  The  former  is,  properly  speaking,  a  subcarbonate,  consisting  of 
44*69  magnesia,  35*86  carbonic  acid,  and  19*45  water.  It  is  prepared  by  adding  to 
the  solution  of  the  sulphate,  or  the  muriate  (the  bittern  of  sea-salt  evaporation  works), 
a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  or  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  distilled  from  booes 
in  iron  cylinders.  The  sulphate  of  magnesia  is  generally  made  by  acting  upon  mag- 
nesian  limestone  with  somewhat  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  sulphate  of  lime  pre- 
cipitates, while  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  remains  in  solution,  and  may  be  made  to 
crystallize  in  quadrangular  prisms,  by  suitable  evaporation  and  slow  cooling.  Where 
muriatic  acid  may  be  had  in  profusion  for  the  trouble  of  collecting  it,  as  in  the  soda 
works  in  which  sea  salt  is  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  the  magnesian  limestone 
should  be  first  acted  upon  with  as  much  of  the  former  acid  as  will  dissolve  out  the  lime, 
and  then,  the  residuum  being  treated  with  the  latter  acid,  will  afford  a  sulphate  at  the 
cheapest  possible  rate ;  from  which  magnesia  and  all  its  other  preparations  may  be  readily 
made.  Or,  if  the  equivalent  quantity  of  calcined  magnesian  limestone  be  boiled  for 
some  time  in  bittern,  the  lime  of  the  former  will  displace  the  magnesia  from  the  muri- 
atic acid  of  the  latter.  This  is  the  most  economical  process  for  manufacturing  msgnesia. 
The  subcarbonate,  or  moffuesia  alba  of  the  apothecary,  has  been  proposed  by  Mr.  £. 
Davy  to  be  added  by  the  baker  to  damaged  flour,  to  counteract  its  acescency. 

MAGNESIAN  LIMESTONE  (Z^ofomte,  Fr.;  BittertaUt,  TaIk$paU^  Germ.),U 
a  mineral  which  crystallises  in  the  rhombohedral  system.  Spec.  grav.  2*86;  scratches 
calc-spar ;  does  not  fidl  spontaneously  into  powder,  when  calcined,  as  common  limestone 
does.  It  consists  of  1  prime  equivalent  of  carbonate  of  lime « 50^  associated  with  1  of 
carbonate  of  magnesia  88  42. 

Mauioe  ma^nencm  limegUme^  is  yellowuh-brown,  cream-yellow,  and  yellowish-gray ; 
brittle.  It  dissolves  slowly  and  with  feeble  effervescence  in  dilute  muriatic  acid ;  whence 
it  is  called  Cakaire  lent  dobmie  by  the  French  mineralogists.  Specific  gravity  2'6 
to  2*7. 

Near  Sunderland,  it  is  found  in  flexible  slabs.  The  principal  range  of  hills  com- 
posing this  geological  formation  in  England,  extends  from  Sunderland  on  the  north- 
east coast  to  Nottingham,  and  its  beds  are  described  as  being  about  300  feet  thick  on 
the  east  of  the  coal  field  in  Derbyshire,  which  u  near  its  southern  extremity.  On  the 
western  side  of  the  Cumberland  mountains  magnesian  limestone  overlies  the  coal 
measures  near  Whitehaven.  The  stratification  of  this  rock  is  very  distinct,  the  indl« 
▼idual  courses  of  stone  not  exceeding  in  general  the  thickness  of  a  common  brick. 

The  lime  resulting  from  the  calcination  of  magnesian  limestone  appeara  to  have  an 
injurious  action  on  vegetation,  unless  applied  in  quantities  considerably  less  than 
common  lime,  when  it  is  found  to  fertilize  the  soil.  After  two  years,  its  hurtful 
influence  on  the  ground  seems  to  become  exhausted,  even  when  used  in  undue  quantity: 
great  quantities  of  it  are  annually  brought  from  Sunderland  to  Scotland  by  the  Fife- 
shire  farmers,  and  employed  beneficially  by  them  as  a  manure,  in  preference  to  other 
kinds  of  lime.  It  has  been  un&irly  denounced  by  Mr.  Tennent  and  Sir  U.  Davy,  as  a 
sterilizer. 

This  rock  is  used  in  many  places  for  building ;  indeed  our  most  splendid  monument 
of  Gothic  architecture,  York  Minster,  is  constructed  of  magnesian  limestone. 

MAGNESIA,  NATIVE  {BntciUs  Guhr  magnesien,  Fr.;  ffasMertalk,  Germ.),  is  a 
white,  lamellar,  pearly-looking  mineral,  soft  to  the  touch.  Spec.  grav.  2*336 ;  tender ; 
scratched  by  calc-spar;  affording  water  by  calcination;  leaving  a  white  substance 
which  browns  turmeric  paper ;  and,  by  calcination  with  nitrate  of  cobalt,  becoming  of  a 
lilac  hue.  It  consists  of  69*75  magnesia,  and  30*25  water.  It  occura  in  veins  in  the 
serpentine  at  Hoboken,  in  New  Jeney,  as  also,  at  Swinaness,  in  the  Island  of  Unst, 
Shetland. 

MAGNESITE,  Gidbertitet  native  carbonate  of  magnesia,  occura  in  white,  hard, 
stony  masses,  in  the  presidency  of  Madras,  and  in  a  few  other  localities.  It  dissolves 
rery  slowly  in  muriatic  acid,  and  gives  out  carbonic  acid  in  the  proportion  of  22  parts 
by  weight  to  42  of  the  mineral,  according  to  my  experiments,  and  is  therefore  an  atomic 
carbonate.  It  forms  an  excellent  and  beautiful  mortar  cement  for  terraces ;  a  purpose 
to  which  it  has  been  beneficially  applied  in  India  by  Dr.  Madeod. 

M  A  GNET,  NATI VE,  is  a  mineral  consisting  of  the  protoxide  and  peroxide  of  iron 
combined  in  equivalent  proportions.     See  laoK.  . 
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MAHALEB.  The  fiuU  of  thli  sbiub  aUbiis  b  liulel  dye,  m  vetl  as  a  rermcnlcd 
liiiuor  like  Kiricivratttr,     It  ii  a  apeciea  of  cherry  cultivated  in  our  gardeni. 

MALACHITE,  or  mantafii  gmn,  a  native  carbonate  of  copper  of  a  beautiful  green 

D«t  floor;  by  ealciuatian  it  affurds  water  and  turns  black.  Iti  uilmion  in  the  acidb 
depoiita  copper  upon  a  plale  oTirvn  pluaged  into  it.  It  conalits  of  carbonic  acid  IS 'Si 
dtutoiide  of  copper  73-3;  water  9'3. 

MALATES,  are  aaline  cDmpounda  of  thebatea,  with 

MALIC  ACID.  {Acidi  maiiqv,  Fr.  ;  Atpftliourt,  Gcnn.)  This  acid  eiiata  in  Ibe 
juicei  of  many  truiu  and  planti,  alone,  or  associated  with  (he  citric,  tartaric,  and  oialie 
acidt ;  and  occasionally  combined  with  polaah  or  lime.    Unripe  apples,  sloes,  barberries, 

bilberries,  brambleberries,  whotileberriea,  cherries,  ananas,  affbrd  (nalio  acid  j 


and  puralane  i 
ly  be  obti' 
ir  barberri 


teofliir 


e  of  the  berries  of  the 


i:  washed  with  cold  water,  and  purified  by 

lead  will  he  all  separated  in  ttie  form  of  a 
evaporation,  will  yield  yellow  graniilat 
'id,  which  may  be  blanched  by  re-disso- 


)nvenieDtly  from  the  jaii 
ist  be  clariHed,  by  miiinj 
heating  the  miilure  to  ebullition  ;  Ihea  filtering,  digesting  thi 
booate  of  lead,  till  it  becomes  neutral ;  and  CTaDoratini;  ilie  sal 
ofmalateoFlead  he  obtained.    These  are  Ic 
re-cijstalliiation.     On  diwolving  the  whiti 
phiiretled  hydrogen  through  tfae  solution,  t 
nitphuret,  and  the  liquor,  after  filtration  s 
nystals,  or  cauliflower  concretions,  of  mali 
lution  and  digestion  with  bone-black,  and  re-eryttalliiali 

Malic  acid  has  no  nnell,  but  a  very  sour  taste,  deliquesces  by  absorption  of  moisliire 
from  the  air,  is  soluble  in  aluobol,  fuses  at  150°  Fahr.,  in  decomposed  at  a  heat  of  S4B°, 
and  aflbrds  by  distillation  a  peculiar  acid,  the  pyromalic.  It  consists  In  100  parts,  of 
4147  carbon;  3'5I  hydrogen;  and  SS-02  oiygeii ;  baring  nearly  the  same  composition 
ai  citric  acid.  A  crude  malic  acid  might  be  economically  extracted  from  the  fruit  of 
the  mountun  ash,  applicable  to  many  purpoiesj  hut  it  has  not  hitherto  been  manufac- 
tuted  upon  the  great  scale. 

MALLEABILITY,  is  the  property  belonging  to  certain  metaK  of  being  extended 
under  the  hammer.      A  table  of  malleability  is  given  in  the  article  Dtjctilitv. 

MALT;  (Eng.  and  Fr. ;  Ua!z,  Genu.)  is  barley. com,  which  baa  been  luhjected  to 
an  ailificial  procesi  of  germination.     See  Beek. 
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MALT. 


Name 

1831. 

1838. 

1833. 

1684. 

1886. 

1836. 

1837. 

1838. 

1839. 

1840. 

1841. 

18 

Mc.  Leod,  B.       -       - 
Plimmer      -       -       - 
Laxton  and  Bryan 
Draper  and  Co.  • 
Miller  and  Co.    • 
Keene  and  Co.    - 
Lane  and  Bowden 
Fleming  and  Co. 
1  Clarke,  Char  Irs  - 
Ourney,  J.  and  Co 
Stains  and  Fox    - 
Verey,  W.  and  G.       - 
Jones,  T.     -       -       - 
Ilerington  and  Wells  - 
Hill  and  Rice      - 
Holt  and  Sons     - 
Cox.  John   -       -       - 
Griffith,  P.  - 
UfTord  and  Co.    - 
Masterman  and  Co.    - 
Johnson  and  Co.       7 
Wyatl-        -       -     j 
Turner,  R.  - 
Dickenson,  G.     -       - 
Honeyball,  Edward    - 
Jonner,  R.  and  H. 
Church,  J.  L. 
Blqgg,  B.     -       -       - 
M'Leod,  J.  M.  and  Co. 
Satchell  and  Son 
Knight        -       -       - 
Chadwick,  W.     -       - 
Turner,  John      - 
Locke,  R.    -       -       - 
Hume,  George    - 
Collins,  W.L.    -       - 
West,  J,  H.         -       - 
Mantell  and  Son 
Addison       .       .       . 
Martin  and  Co.   -      7 
Allan    -       -       -      j 
Hood  and  Co. 
Clarke.  W.  - 
Clarke.  S.    -       -       - 
Bye.  W.  ami  H.  - 
Clarke         -       -      ) 
Rudae-       -       -     j 
Bricneno,  Henry 
Lamont  and  Co.  - 
Filmer  and  Gooding  - 
Wood  and  Co.     - 
Brown,  late  Hicki 
ftlanvell,  Isaac    - 
Abbott,  E.  -       -       - 
Cooper,  W.         -  -     - 
Saunders     .       .       - 
West,  J.  W.        -       - 
Harris,  Robert    - 

Qr«. 

1,656 

"4.04a 

M                  m 
m                  « 
m                 » 
m                m 

814 

'2,235 

685 

2,910 
1,113 
2,302 
2,146 

"1,704 

98 
901 

»              m 

603 
8,608 

674 

"  1,018 

205 

846 

1.187 

766 

•                  m 

722 

646 

6,637 
1,646 

752 
691 
244 

Qn. 

2,947 

3,02b 

*               m 
m                m 

867 

1,832 

4^ 

'  1.74*8 

754 

2,279 

1.530 

"1,80:4 

128 
719 

202 

684 

"3,117 

684 
99 
985 
176 
677 
840 
690 

m               m 
m                m 
«                m 

841 

719 

"  6,732 
356 

713 

m                 m 
m                  m 

m                 m 

Qrs. 

4,236 

"2,941 

•                 • 

i.ooe' 
"2,163" 

844 
337 

"1,974" 
717 
4,371 
1.063 

1,830 

218" 
801 
269 
865 

694* 

1,906" 

640" 
269 
976 
264 
894 
914 
696 

271" 

876* 

780 

"7,120" 
883 

m                m 

924" 

625 

443 

179" 
461 

Qrs. 
6,479 

8.508 

m                 m 
M                 m 

1,003 

2,266 

1,140 

376 

1,963* 
794 

2,446 

1,693 
203 

1,810 

341" 
793 
471 
629 

752" 

2,616 

677* 
422 
1,427 
441 
822 
850 
663 

488 

938 

747" 

9,950 
657 

875* 
634 

256 
490 

Qrs. 

5.360 

.4,187 

m                m 
m                  m 

1.006 

8,106 

1,208 

248 

2,042 
734 

2,499 

8,120 
472 

1,877 

631 
838 

800 
734 

9« 

2,147* 

7W 
496 
1,256 
619 
406 
757 
671 

67*1 

798 

706 

"  9.762 
403 

—        — 

834 
664 
199 

406 
657 

Qrs. 

4.689 

"  3,673 

m                   m 

1.249 

8,738 

1,302 

700 

"  1,872 

813 
2,018 
2,324 

731 
1,789 
2,809 

716 
1,037 
1,108 

772 

756 
1,067 

748 
2,177 

786 
620 
1,235 
627 
406 
807 
619 

839 

837 

853 

'9,886 
2,085 
1,039 

806 

23O6 

310 

29P 
497 

Qrs. 
4,960 

3,583 

88 

"  1,330 

3,783 

1,673 

956 

'  1,853 
756 
2,151 
2,221 
953 
1,914 
8,809 

712 

1,025 

1,612 

833 

742 

943 

820 

1,441 

169 
766 
651 
1,126 
698 
665 
693 
768 
897 

649 

74*1 
201 
634 

9.863 
3,600 
1.298 

824 
660 
316 

306 
870 

Qrs. 

4,700 

3,167 

m                   m 
m                   m 

893 
1,787 
1,624 

*  3,749 
1.735 
1.338 

1,911 
846 
1.991 
1,884 
1,291 
1347 
2,428 

897 
1,010 
1,714 

925 

672 
1,006 

978 
1,431 

361 
821 
725 
1,160 
407 
749 
660 
812 
601 

631 

768 
260 
983 

"  8,857 
6.261 
1,291 

766 
441 
370 
81 
251 
456 

Qr«. 

4.300 

*  3,213 

1,658 

866 

2,326 

1,275 

1,795 

,  1,848 

A     614 

^2,072 

1.749 

1.555 

1.538 

1,835 

807 

1,861 

1,663 

1,241 

1,789 

2.412 

"  1,013 

1,020 

1,402 

866 

975 

1.143 

877 

1.475 

632 
863 
760 
812 
362 
594 
694 
637 
649 

604 

647 
846 

886 

8,699 

7,638 

1,674 

1.493 

1.351 

679 

312 

434 

311 

290 

405 

Qm. 
3,410 
788 
2.658 
1,711 
1,167 
2,345 
1,964 
2.159 
1.934 
1.903 
2.406 
1,762 
1,879 
1.906 
1.677 
1.093 
1,723 
1,916 
1,201 
1,672 
2.418 

1,077 

1.100 

1,166 

929 

949 

1,034 

782 

1,308 

78 

776 

728 

776 

791 

620 

627 

723 

72 

692 

694 

462 
450 
433 

655 

J  13.476 

1,633 
1.442 
1,450 
732 
487 
608 
362 
353 
447 

Qrs. 
3,305 
L&'>3 
2.579 
1,787 
1,740 
2.C45 
2.010 
2.417 
2.124 
2,597 
2.528 
1.825 
1,810 
1,746 
1,697 
972 
1,528 
1,419 
1,350 
1,892 
2,204 

'  1,219 

1.092 

1.053 

955 

1.049 

1,113 

797 

1,063 

883 

820 

768 

765 

718 

627 

708 

641 

638 

637 
644 

506 
502 
489 

449 

13.087 

1,514 
1,481 

l,s«o 

770 
490 
485 
471 
444 
441 

Ql 

3« 
3, 
2. 
2, 
2, 
2j 
2, 
2, 
2g 
2. 
2, 

1 1 

'1 
1. 

x« 

•  f 
l« 
J  1 
M 

*♦ 
M 
M 

if 
'1 
■i 
»1 

. 
1 

Quantity  of  Malt  which  paid  Duty,  and  Amount  of  Duty,  in  the  Years  1842  to  1845. 


\ 

QnsDiitj. 

Amount  of  Duty. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

1845. 

1842. 

1813. 

1844. 

1845. 

England 
Scotland 
Ireland 

Total     - 

Qniften. 

8,654,850 

484,778 

130,297 

Quiten. 

3;850,567 

446,220 

162.886 

Qiiarten. 

8,979,0?0 
478,562 
169,666 

Quanan. 

a>25,87l 

643,596 

318,020 

£ 
3,959,420 
625,176 
141,156 

4,171,447 
483.406 
176,459 

£ 
4,810,6r5 
618.442 
172.970 

4,253,027 
588,895 
236,196 

4.269,926 

4,459,673 

4,617,247 

4,687,487 

4,625,761 

4,831.311 

^002,O17 

5,078,118 

Quantity  of  Malt  wetted  in  Public  Brewing  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  the 

undermentioned  Years. 

Qiwrtcn. 
3  566.300 
-  3.701,307 
8.749,124 
6,183,617 
4,853,118 


1887 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 


r030,634 
4.040,895 
4,<»8,368 
3.986.879 
3.678.013 
3,588,477 


1843  - 

1844  - 

1845  - 

1850  - 

1851  (10  months) 


MALT. 
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An  Account  of  the  Quantities  of  Malt  brewed  by  the  Twelve  prtneipal  London  Porter 
and  Ale  Brewers,  during  the  5  Years  ending  with  October  1842  (from  Slater'sBrewers* 
Malt  List> 


1838. 

1839. 

1840. 

1841. 

1842. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Barclay  &  Co.  - 

107,455 

112,276 

115,561 

106345 

114,090 

Hanbury  &  Co. 

90,140 

91,069 

98,210 

88,132 

92,469 

Whitbread  &  Co.       - 

45,460 

51,979 

53,622 

51,457 

52,098 

•Reid  &  Co      - 

44,928 

44,010 

48,130 

47,980 

50,120 

*Meux  &  Co.    - 

35,065 

38,465 

40,787 

39,797 

40,340 

Combe  &  Co.   - 

43,444 

40.712 

38,368 

36,460 

46,484 

Cahrert  &  Co.   - 

31,529 

31,028 

30,872 

30,615 

30,660 

Hoare  &  Co.     - 

31,278 

31,008 

30,310 

29,450 

29,607 

Elliot  &  Co.     - 

22,000 

22,990 

25,255 

25,379 

27,050 

Charrington  &  Co.    - 

20.290 

18,688 

18,328 

17,840 

20,423 

Taylor  &  Co.    - 

27.320 

25,955 

27,300 

21,424 

19,530 

Courage  &  Co.- 

10,723 

10,456 

11,532 

12,328 

13,016 

*  Tboie  marked  thus  *  brew  porter  only. 
Quarters  of  Malt  consumed  in  the  undermentioned  Years  ending  10th  October. 


By  the  Breweri  of  London  and  Its  Vidnity. 

1831 

692,S49      1 

833 

578.988 

1835 

702.533 

1837 

714.488 

1839 

750.176 

1841 

734.295 

1839 

604,477      1 

834 

662,713 

1836 

754,313 

1838 

742.597 

1840 

776.219 

1842 

741,651 

By  the  Twelre  principal  Brewers  of  London. 

1R31 

438.A91 

1833 

427,087 

1836 

503,048 

1837 

490,179 

1839 

528,859 

1841 

517,292 

1839 

438.046      ] 

1884 

470,128 

1836 

626,093 

1838 

517.940 

1840 

M7.908 

1842 

541,710 

Table  of  the  Quantity  of  Malt  from  Barley,  which  paid  Duty  in 

Tears. 

1 

England  and  Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Buihtlt. 

BushelM, 

BuBhelt. 

1834 

34,449,646 

4,491,292 

2,204,653 

1835 

36,078,855 

4,459,553 

2,353,645 

1836 

37,196,998 

4,903,187 

2,287,635 

1837 

33,692,356 

4,583,045 

2,275,347 

1838 

33,823,958 

4,419,141 

2,262.440 

1839 

33,826,016 

4,360,363 

1,744,550 

1840 

36,653,442 

4,397,304 

1,406,116 

» 

1841 

30,956,394 

4,058,249 

1,149,692 

1842 

30,796,262 

3,786,476 

1,268,656 

Amount  of  Duties  Paid : 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1834 

4,449,745 

553,567 

272,291 

1835 

4,660,185 

551,096 

288,602 

1836 

4,804,612 

611,910 

283,357 

1837 

4,351,929 

578.515 

286,470 

1838 

4,368,931 

557,913 

284.954 

1839 

4,369,193 

552,107 

218,503 

1840 

4,841,229 

572,544 

1  78,703 

1841 

4,198,460 

539,572 

151.210 

1842 

4,176,742           1             503,829 

168,009 

J . 

ExporU  in  1850,  182,480  barrels;  in  1851,  191,639  barrels;  declared  ?alue,  1850, 
558,794/.,  in  1 851 ,  577,874/. 

O  2 


100  MALT. 

MALT.  British  beer  brewing  is  sadly  oppressed  by  fiscal  folly  and  ignorance. 
The  regulations  as  to  the  manufacture  of  malt  are  embodied  in  the  acts  7  &  8  Geo.  4. 
c.  52,  and  11  Geo.  4.  c.  17.  The  former  act  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  l<^is]ative  in- 
justice ;  the  latter  was  intended  to  ameliorate  the  provisions  of  its  predecessor,  and  does, 
in  a  degree,  effect  that  object.  The  first  contains  no  less  than  83  clauses ;  and  the  re- 
gulations in  it,  though  frequently  repugnant  to  the  plainest  principles  of  common  sense, 
are,  nevertheless,  enforced  by  106  penalties,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  the  incre- 
dible sum  of  13,5CXV.  How  much  of  this  is  negatived  by  the  subsequent  act  it  is  not 
very  easy  to  determine,  though,  as  far  as  it  goes,  the  effect  of  No.  2.  is  to  stultify  the  re- 
gulations of  No.  1.  Woe  to  that  man,  however,  who  begins  the  manufacture  of  malt 
without  having  duly  studied  these  incompatible  acts.  Having  been  favoured  with  a 
perusal  of  the  genuine  '*  instructions  for  officers  who  survey  maltsters,*'  a  clear  insight 
may  be  had  into  the  actual  practice  of  the  excise ;  for  our  copy  is  duly  emblazoned  with 
the  arras  of  England,  and  marked  **  by  authority  ;  **  —  being,  moreover,  of  so  late  a  date 
as  1842,  it  offers  unexceptionable  evidence.  The  necessary  apparatus  for  the  production 
of  malt  is  extremely  simple,  —  that  is  to  say,  a  cistern  for  steeping  the  grain  ;  a  floor  in 
which  it  may  be  suffered  to  heat  and  vegetate ;  and,  lastly,  a  stove  or  kiln  in  which  the 
newly-formed  malt  may  be  dried.  Specific  size,  or  force,  or  other  arrangement,  there 
needs  none ;  and  such  is  actually  the  condition  of  the  malt  manufacture  in  most  countries 
at  thiii  day.  With  us,  hpwever,  a  very  different  system  prevails ;  —  the  cistern  or 
steeping  vessel  must  be  of  a  determinate  form  and  construction ;  it  must  have  been 
approved  of  by  a  supervising  officer;  its  cubical  contents  must  have  been  very  accurately 
ascertained,  by  actual  admeasurement,  and  it  must  be  placed  in  such  a  situation  that 
the  officer  gauging  it  may  have  sufficient  light,  and  a  clear  open  space  of  48  inches,  at 
the  least,  above  every  part  of  such  cistern,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  process  of 
gauging;  and,  lastly,  if  such  light  be  an  impossibility,  from  local  obstacles,  the  maltster 
must  enter  into  an  engagement  to  keep,  at  his  own  expense,  lamps  or  candles  burning, 
for  the  convenience  of  the  officer.  From  what  we  have  now  said,  as  well  as  from  the 
notoriously  uncertain  character  of  grain,  it  might  naturally  be  inferred,  that  the  process 
of  steeping  would  be  left  entirely  to  the  judgment  of  the  maltster,  who  would  determine 
according  to  his  experience,  and  the  nature  of  the  resulting  phenomena,  when  the  grain 
had  been  steeped  long  enough  in  the  water,  and  when  it  had  not.  The  law,  however, 
allows  him  no  such  privilege ;  whether  the  grain  be  old  and  dry,  or  new  and  moist,  is 
all  one,  —  "maltsters  are  required  to  keep  their  corn  or  grain  covered  with  water  for 
the  full  space  of  40  hours,  under  the  penalty  of  100/."  Nor  will  any  change  occurring 
in  the  appearance  of  the  grain,  and  seeming  to  require  its  immediate  removal,  justify  or 
excuse  the  maltster  in  so  doing,  unless  indeed  he  shall  have  anticipated  the  occurrence, 
by  giving  notice  of  his  intention  to  do  so  in  his  original  notice  *' to  wet  '*  — which  must 
date  24  hours  previously  to  commencing  that  operation,  —  and  give  the  day,  and  hour 
of  the  day,  for  beginning  the  steep,  —  ^l  under  the  usual  penalty  of  lOOt.  Nor  may 
he  **  begin  to  wet  at  any  other  time  than  between  the  hours  of  8  in  the  morning  and  2 
in  the  afternoon,**  under  a  penalty  of  100/.,  nor  may  he  take  corn  or  grain  from  any 
cistern  at  any  other  time  than  between  the  hours  of  7  in  the  morning  and  4  in  the  after- 
noon. To  empty  com  or  grain  out  of  any  cistern  until  the  expiration  of  96  hours  froTn 
the  time  of  the  last  preceding  emptying  of  any  cistern  in  the  establishment  involves  a 
penalty  of  200/.  ;  and  the  same  infliction  occurs,  **  if  the  corn  or  grain  be  not  emptied 
out  of  all  such  cisterns  at  one  and  the  same  time,  or  within  three  hours  after  the  clearing 
of  the  first  cistern  was  commenced.** 

Maltsters  are  not  to  mix,  either  on  the  floor  or  kiln,  any  corn  or  grain  of  one  wetting 
with  corn  or  grain  of  another  wetting,  under  a  penalty  of  100/.  What  is  termed  the 
couch,  or  place  in  which  the  grain,  after  being  steeped,  is  laid  together  for  the  purpose 
of  germination,  is  a  supplementary  apparatus  of  excise  ingenuity,  and  no  way  neces- 
sary to  the  ^ccess  of  the  malting  process.  Here  the  grain,  after  having  been  gauged 
in  the  steep,  i»  again  to  be  gauged  with  great  care ;  and  if  the  maltster  £ouId  tread  or 
compress  the  couch,  so  as  to  diminish  its  bulk,  a  penalty  of  100/.  is  imposed,  though  it 
is  obvious  that  a  power  of  loosening  or  compressing  this  couch  according  to  its  tempera- 
ture would  greatly  improve  the  formation  of  malt.  However,  **  all  corn  or  grain 
emptied  into  the  couch  frame  is  to  be  laid  flat  and  level  by  the  maltster,  and  so 
kept  for  24  hours  at  the  least,"  and  similarly  the  floors  are  all  to  be  placed  level  on 
pain  of  100/.  fine,  so  that  any  experimental  essay  at  improvement  is  very  likely  to 
end  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer.  Again,  it  frequently  happens,  or  rather  we  should 
say,  it  generally  happens,  that  too  little  water  is  absorbed  by  the  grain  during  the  opera- 
tion of  steeping ;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  after  being  removed  from  the  couch 
to  the  floor,  the  grain  desiccates,  and,  ceasing  to^germinate,  speedily  evolves  a  sickly  odour, 
and  becomes  mouldy,  —  the  incipient  radicles  at  the  same  time  drying  and  shrinking 
up  for  want  of  moisture :  in  fact,  the  grain  withers  and  perishes  from  the  effect  of 
drought.     ITiis  condition  is  very  frequent  about  the  third  and  fourth  day  from  the  co  uch, 
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and  is  easily  and  eflTtfctuallj  put  a  stop  to  by  the  application  of  a  little  water.  But  now 
comes  a  rather  awkward  dilemma  for  the  maltster  :  if  the  grain  continue  on  the  floor 
without  being  sprinkled,  it  is  greatly  damaged  or  altogether  spoilt ;  if  water  be  sprinkled 
upon  it  to  restore  vitality,  the  law  says,  that  **  com  or  grain,  making  into  malt,  must 
not  be  wetted  or  sprinkled  with  water  before  the  expiration  of  12  days,  or  288  hours, 
after  the  same  shall  have  been  taken  from  or  out  of  the  cistern,  under  a  penalty  of  200/." 
Where,  however,  the  steep  has  lasted  for  the  full  period  of  50  hours,  and  where,  conse- 
quently, the  want  of  water- is  less  likely  to  be  felt,  the  maltster  may  sprinkle  at  the  end 
of  six  days,  or  144  hours;  but  in  no  case  less  than  this,  —  though,  as  we  have  stated, 
the  great  urgency  for  the  sprinkling  process  occurs  generally  on  the  third  day  ;  and  it 
is  an  undeniable  fact,  that  in  spite  of  the  heavy  risk  incurred,  maltsters  do  almost 
invariably  sprinkle  their  floors  at  about  this  period,  and  are  thus  driven  to  the  necessity 
of  trusting  in  the  good  faith  and  discretion  of  some  favourite  workman,  to  the  infinite 
injury  of  both  parties.  But  the  vast  discriminating  power  confided  to  excise  officers  in 
these  matters  is  positively  incredible.  "  Whenever  there  shall  be  reason  to  suspect,  from 
the  appearance  of  the  grain  on  the  floor,  that  it  has  been  illegally  wetted  or  sprinkled, 
the  officer  must  give  immediate  notice  to  the  maltster,  or  his  servant,  of  such  suspicion, 
and  make  a  memorandum  thereof,  upon  the  specimen  paper,  and  in  the  memorandum 
book,  mentioning  whether  anything,  and  what  was  stated  by  such  maltster,  or  any 
person  on  his  behalf,**  &c.  Nay,  the  jaundiced  views  of  the  officer  are  ordered  to  be  put 
on  record,  as  to  an  immense  number  of  fortuitous  circumstances,  all  of  which,  of  course, 
receive  an  unfavourable  signification:  for  instance,  "how  the  kiln  was  loaded,  and 
whether  fed  by  a  brisk  or  slow  fire  ?  —  whether  the  house  seemed  in  a  state  for  running 
or  wetting,  or  committing  any  other  and  what  fraud  ?  —  what  the  trader  says,  and  what 
character  he  bears  in  his  concerns  with  the  revenue  ?  "  •—  and  so  on,  in  the  most  arbi- 
trary and  unconstitutional  spirit  imaginable.  Indeed,  lest  any  doubt  should  exist 
concerning  the  opinion  which  tlie  excise  authorities  entertain  towards  the  trade  in 
genera],  the  officer  is  specially  instructed  to  make  sudden  and  unexpected  returns 
or  visits,  at  unusual  periods,  *'  which  we  call  doubling  on  them,'*  so  as  to  discover  any 
suq>icious  indications.  Again,  of  the  three  separate  gauges  of  malt  which  he  may  take, 
whether  in  the  cistern,  in  the  couch,  or  on  the  floor,  the  officer  must  select  the  largest  for 
charging  duty  upon.  Thus,  if  in  the  cistern  he  finds  78^  bushels  indicated  in  the  couch, 
subsequently  81^  indicated,  and  on  the  floor  83^,  then  the  latter  is  preferred ;  and  so 
with  regard  o  the  highest  wherever  found  —  the  order  being  that  *'  when  the  cistern  or 
couch  gauge  is  equal  to  or  exceeds  the  floor  gauge,  then  the  best  cistern  or  couch  gauge 
will  be  the  charge ;  but  if  that  be  less  than  the  floor  gauge,  then  the  floor  gauge  will 
be  the  charge."  Any  accident  or  loss  arising  after  the  cistern  gauge,  is  therefore  thrown 
wholly  on  the  maltster,  who,  far  from  being  able  to  employ  his  ingenuity  in  the 
improvement  of  his  business  processes,  finds  himself  more  than  fully  occupied  in  a  per- 
petual effort  to  protect  his  interests  from  the  rapacious  grasp  of  fiscal  regulations 
conceived  in  the  most  hostile  spirit  to  that  industry  by  which  alone  they  exist.  The 
malice,  carelessness,  or  ignorance  of  common  workmen  may  at  any  moment  subject  the 
most  honest  maltster  in  the  kingdom,  not  merely  to  charges  of  dishonesty  but  even  to 
penal  inflictions ;  which  have  ceased  to  carry  moral  degradation  with  them,  only  because 
of  the  popular  belief  of  their  gross  injustice.  It  would  be  impossible,  nor  is  it  requisite, 
to  follow  out  or  recapitulate  the  innumerable  annoyances  to  which  the  manufacturer  of 
malt  is  subjected  at  present :  we  have  thus  briefly  noted  down  a  few  in  order  that  the 
admirers  of  Bavarian  and  other  fbreign  beers  may  take  into  account  the  very  different 
state  of  the  malt  roanu&cture  in  this  country,  as  compared  with  that  brought  about  by 
an  unrestricted  liberty  to  use  or  apply  any  means  which  the  nature  of  the  grain,  the 
condition  of  the  atmosphere  or  other  accidental  circumstances,  may  require  during  the 
process  of  germination. 

Before  quitting  this  subject,  there  are,  however,  two  considerations  that  require  notice. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  peculiarly  unwise  regulation  of  allowing  no  drawback  of  the  malt 
duty  upon  exported  ale  or  beer,  unless  the  same  shall  have  been  brewed  from  wort 
of  a  specific  gravity  of  not  less  than  1 054.  Now,  in  most  of  our  colonies,  and  in  all 
warm  climates,  beer,  to  be  agreeable  and  refreshing,  should  be  weaker  than  this  mini* 
mum  gravity.  In  fact,  a  specific  gravity  of  1*047  forms  by  far  the  best  beverage  for 
exportation  to  a  tropical  country,  as  it  is  not  only  less  heady  in  its  effects,  but  ferments 
more  kindly  and  completely  than  in  a  heavier  wort,  and  when  well  hopped  is  not  liable 
to  secondary  fermentation.  Nevertheless,  beer  of  this  kind,  brewed  in  this  country, 
and  exported,  suffers  under  the  expense  of  the  malt  duty,  and  has  to  compete  in  the 
markets  of  our  own  colonies,  as  well  as  in  the  neutral  markets  of  other  countries,  with 
ales  brewed  by  American  brewers,  who  pay  no  duty.  Tlie  result,  of  course,  is,  that  the 
supply  of  these  weak  beers  has  passed  entirely  out  of  the  hands  of  English  brewers. 

The  employment  of  malt  in  the  rearing  of  cattle  is  the  other  consideration  to  which 
we  alluded.      This  has  been  hitherto  totally  prevented  by  the  excessive  duty ;  for. 
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though  some  very  absurd  experiments  have  been  made,  with  a  view  to  decide  the 
respective  merits  of  malt  and  barley  as  nutritive  agents,  yet  the  only  question  which 
physiology  points  out  as  interesting  and  beneficial,  remains  without  even  the  semblance 
of  a  trial.  Malt,  in  a  dry  state,  differs  little  or  nothing  from  barley,  except  in  the 
possession  of  an  extremely  minute  quantity  of  a  substance  called  diastase ;  but  as  dias- 
tase cannot  exert  its  peculiar  powers,  excepting  under  the  influence  of  water  and  a 
somewhat  high  temperature,  the  only  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  experiments 
made  in  feeding  cattle  on  mialt,  is  that  the  experimentalists  were  profoundly  ignorant 
respecting  the  most  important  elements  involved  in  the  investigation.  I^  therefore, 
such  experiments  have  proved  that  malt  is  no  better  than  its  equivalent  in  barley,  for 
the  fattening  of  cattle,  we  can  only  say  that  this  fiiUy  equals  our  expectations,  for  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  heat  evolved  during  the  malting  process  has  robbed  the  grain 
of  a  portion  of  carbon,  which  is,  consequently  lost  to  the  feeder  of  cattle.  Malt  can- 
not equal  its  equivalent  of  barley  in  nutritious  power,  unless  we  take  advantage  of  the 
diastase  it  contains  to  render  soluble,  and  therefore  more  easy  of  assimilation,  not  only 
its  own  starch,  but  also  the  farinaceous  ingredients  of  other  kinds  of  food.  When  ground 
malt,  or  a  portion  of  diastase  and  water,  are  digested  with  starch,  or  anything  containing 
it,  at  a  temperature  of  170°  Fahr.,  the  starch  rapidly  dissolves,  and  gradually  passes, 
first,  into  gum  or  dextrine,  and  then  into  sugar.  Thus,  for  example,  if  potatoes  be 
mixed  with  a  tenth  of  their  weight  of  powdered  malt,  and  the  whole  subjected  to  the 
action  of  water,  treated  as  above,  the  resulting  products  will  be  gum  and  sugar  in  a 
soluble  state  ;  and,  consequently,  in  that  condition  best  of  all  suited  to  relieve  or  assist 
any  digestive  imperfection  in  the  animal  economy.  Indeed,  the  process  of  digestion 
may  then  be  said  to  have  commenced,  ere  the  food  had  reached  the  stomach  of  the 
animal,  and  the  effects  of  diastase,  heat  and  moisture,  applied  externally,  substitute  the 
action  of  the  gastric  j  uice  within.  For  young  or  sickly  animals,  or  those  which  it  is  desired 
to  bring  forward  speedily  to  perfection,  the  use  of  malt,  applied  thus,  cannot  fail  to  ensure 
the  most  beneficial  results.  The  nutritive  powen  of  gum  and  sugar  are  very  well  known 
to  physiologists,  the  first  being  largely  used  as  food  by  the  Moors,  Bosjesmen  of  Southern 
Africa,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Sendar  in  Dongolia ;  amongst  whom  **  six  ounces  ot 
gum  are  found  sufficient  for  the  daily  support  of  an  adult,"  according  to  Jackson ;  whilst 
in  respect  to  sugar,  it  is  quite  notorious  that,  though  the  labour  of  the  negroes,  during 
the  sugar  seaaon,  is  excessive,  they  nevertheless  become  extremely  fat  at  that  time,  from 
the  nutritive  quality  of  the  sugar  they  consume.  I^  therefore,  it  is  desired  to  ascertain 
the  true  value  of  malt,  in  aiding  the  digestive  power  of  an  animal,  it  is  clear  that  this 
can  be  done  only  by  taking  advantage  of  the  catalytic  agency  of  the  diastase  it  contains, 
and  which  seems  so  closely  to  resemble  the  animal  principle  **pep8i$»e"  to  the  influoice 
of  which  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice  is  now  almost  universally  ascribed  by  cfaemista. 
Nor  would  there  be  the  slightest  difficulty  in  carrying  this  improvement  into  practice 
as  most  large  farmers  now  prepare  hot  mashes  for  their  cattle ;  though  these  are,  for 
the  most  part,  unwisely  maide  from  carrots,  turnips,  and  such  like  vegetables  as  contain 
gum  and  sugar  ready  formed  by  nature ;  whereas  the  indication  points  to  those  of  a 
starch  kind,  where  the  nutritive  matter  is  insoluble,  and  therefore  liable  to  pass  away 
from  the  animal  unassimilated.  True,  indeed,  the  malt  duty  offers  an  impediment ;  but 
the  admitted  suffering  of  the  agricultural  interest  is  a  powerful  instrument  of  honesty 
in  a  just  cause,  and  a  drawback  is  no  novelty  to  the  Exchequer.  There  is,  however,  an 
objection  of  a  social  and  moral  character  to  be  urged  against  the  malt  duty,  which 
appears  altogether  unanswerable.  From  what  we  have  stated  concerning  the  action 
of  diastase,  it  must  be  obvious  that  a  mixture  of  barley  and  malt  would  make  quite  as 
good  a  wort  as  malt  alone :  that  is  to  say,  one  part  of  malt  and  seven  parts  of  barley 
mashed  together  would  afford  a  wort  exactly  resembling  that  from  eight  parts  of  malt 
alone.  Thus,  then,  by  taking  advantage  of  his  scientific  knowledge,  the  brewer  might 
diminish  his  malt  duty  to  one-eighth,  or  even  less ;  but  this  the  law  will  not  allow, 
though,  in  foreign  countries,  it  may  be  and  is  done,  even  though  the  difference  in  cost 
Ijetween  barley  and  malt  i»  but  trifling  in  such  places.  But,  strange  to  say,  that  which 
the  legislature  denies  to  the  brewer,  it  freely  accords  to  the  distiller,  who  may  use  a 
mixture  of  malt  and  barley,  in  any  proportion  he  pleases ;  thus  indicating  that  ardent 
spirits  are  less  injurious  to  the  social  staha  of  the  lower  orders  than  beer  —  a  perfectly 
untenable  line  of  argument,  but  failing  which  necessitates  the  conclusion  that  little  heed 
is  taken  of  the  marai  sanity  of  the  nation,  so  long  as  the  vices  of  the  people  tend  to 
replenish  the  exchequer.  Having  thus  thrown  together  a  few  remarks  calculated  to 
explain  the  mode  in  which  the  excise  duty  on  malt  interferes  with  the  industrial 
developement  of  Great  Britain,  we  refer  to  the  article  Bxsa  for  the  peculiar  cbangea 
which  occur  from  the  mash- tun  to  the  finished  product,  as  "fined"  for  Uie  market. 
Let  us  here,  however,  notice  the  fact,  that  malt  differs  very  largely  indeed  in  the  amount 
of  ita  available  constituents,  which,  by  analysis,  may  be  shown  to  range  from  about 
62  to  70  of  soluble  extract  per  cent.,  — the  average  composition  being  as  under  :^ 
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Moisture  .....  S'S 

Insoluble  matter  -  -  -  -        26*7 

Soluble  extract  -  -  -  -        66*8 

Now  it  is  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  benumbing  effect  of  excise  interference, 
that,  though  these  great  differences  exist,  yet  no  process  of  analysis  is  adopted  by  any 
brever  of  the  present  day,  other  than  the  uncertain  indication  of  taste,  and  the  still  more 
equivocal  guidance  of  weight  per  bushel,  —  for  it  cannot  be  called  specific  gravity, 
llierefore,  although,  in  some  of  our  large  breweries  not  less  than,  perhaps,  100,000 
quarters  of  malt  are  used  every  year  (a  single  per  centage  upon  which  would  equal  the 
value  of  1 ,000  quarters),  yet  no  attempt  is  made,  by  direct  experiment  before  buying, 
to  determine  the  true  worth  of  the  article  submitted  for  sale.  The  consequence  of  this 
system  is  not  difficult  to  be  foreseen ;  in  a  vast  majority  of  cases  a  higher  price  is  pro- 
portiooally  given  for  bad  than  for  good  malt ;  and  the  proper  yield  from  the  mash-tun 
being  entirely  unknown,  there  is  no  possibility  of  determining  whether  thb  operation 
has  been  well  or  ill-performed.  A  striking  example  of  the  errors  induced  by  this 
random  mode  of  valuing  malt  is  now  before  us.  Of  three  samples  marked  respectively 
Kos.  1,  S,  and  3,  the  second  was  valued  as  3s.  better  than  the  third;  and  the  first  as 
Ss.  4d,  better  than  the  second,  the  estimates  being  those  of  an  eminent  London  brewer. 
The  following  table,  however,  which  shows  their  real  value,  as  found  by  analysis, 
demonstrates  the  total  incorrectness  of  the  above  method :  — 

Moisture.  Insolable  matter.  Extract. 

No.  1  yielded  -  -     6*8  27*5  65*7 

Na  2  -  -  -     9*1  24*9  66*0 

No.  3  -  -  -     5-7  27*1  97-2 

So  that  the  sample  reported  to  be  the  worst  is  actuaHy  that  which  affords  the  largest 
amount  of  extract,  though  it  seems  that  No.  2  is  the  best  malt ;  but,  being  a  twelve- 
month  old,  its  content  of  moisture  is  large.  The  mode  of  estimating  the  true  value  of 
malt  is  very  easy ;  and,  but  for  the  circumstance  that  brewers  are  afraid  of  the  very  name 
of  chemistry,  from  its  vulgar  association  with  drugs,  there  is  little  doubt  that,  in 
common  with  every  other  variable  article,  its  worth  would  be  determined  by  the 
unerring  rules  of  science.  The  day  must,  however,  speedily  come,  when  this  coyness 
can  no  longer  prove  compatible  with  the  brewing  interest ;  and,  therefore,  we  proceed 
to  describe  the  method  of  executing  a  chemical  analysis  of  malt.  Having  ground  a 
quantity  of  the  malt  in  question  to  powder,  (and  for  this  purpose,  an  ordinary  coffee-mill 
answers  perfectly,)  weigh  out  100  grains  of  the  powder,  and  expose  it  for  half  an  hour 
to  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  in  an  oven  or  compartment  surrounded  by  that  fluid ;  at  the 
end  of  this  time  weigh  it  again ;  the  loss  indicates  the  quantity  of  moisture  present  in 
the  malt.  While  this  operation  u  going  on,  100  grains  of  the  same  powder  are  to  be 
placed  in  a  cup,  with  about  six  ounces  of  cold  water,  and  then  expmed  to  the  heat  of  a 
steam-bath,  with  occasional  stirring.  This  operation  may  continue  also  for  half  an  hour, 
when  the  whole  is  to  be  thrown  upon  a  clear  linen  filter ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  wort  or 
fluid  has  drained  away,  the  residue  must  be  well  washed  with  boiling  water ;  then  dried 
and  weighed.  The  weight  represents  the  amount  of  insoluble  matter,  and,  consequently, 
i^  from  the  total  weights  100,  we  deduct  that  of  the  moisture  and  insoluble  matter, 
the  remainder  must  represent  the  proportion  of  soluble  extract,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
saccharine  value  of  the  malt.  This,  as  we  have  stated,  may  be  taken  on  an  average  at 
66  per  cent ;  and  if  we  assume  the  quarter  of  malt  at  824  lbs.  weight,  then  the  total 
saccharine  extract  from  the  quarter  becomes  213*84 lbs.  avoirdupois;  but  as  this,  in 
taking  on  the  form  of  gum  and  sugar,  chemically  combines  with  the  elements  of  water, 
M>  the  extract,  if  evaporated  to  dryness,  would  reach  very  nearly  231  lbs. ;  and  this 
reduced  to  the  basis  of  a  barrel,  of  36  gallons,  becomes,  in  the  language  of  the  brewer, 
87  lbs.,  per  barrel,  which,  however,  merely  means,  that  the  wort  from  a  quarter  of  malt, 
if  evaporated  down  to  the  bulk  of  a  barrel,  or  36  gallons,  would  weigh  87  lbs.  more  than 
a  barrel  of  water.  As  a  rule,  52)  lbs.  of  saccharine  extract  indicate  20  brewers*  pounds, 
or  give  a  barrel  of  wort,  having  a  specific  gravity  s  ]  0556  nearly. 

There  are  some  doubts  as  to  the  effect  of  retaining  malt  in  a  bruised  or  powdered 
state  for  any  considerable  period  pi^or  to  mashing.  By  a  few  brewers  this  is  deemed 
hurtful,  though  the  nruyority  seem  to  regard  it  as  indifferent  We  have  made  a  few 
practical  experiments  on  this  subject,  and  find  that,  within  a  very  extensive  range,  the 
procesa  of  mashing  is  rather  improved  than  otherwise  by  exposing  the  malt  to  the  action 
f^  the  air,  as,  by  this  means,  it  not  only  attracts  moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  and  is 
thereby  more  easily  commingled  with  the  water  in  the  mash-tun,  but  a  portion  of  the 
gluten  seems  also  oxidized  by  this  exposure ;  and  hence  a  finer  and  clearer  wort  is 
produced.  A  three  months'  exposure  of  bruised  malt  had  not  at  all  injured  either  the 
quantity  or  quality  of  the  extract  in  our  experiments.  It  might  be  supposed  that  the 
simplest  mode  of  determining  the  value  of  malt  would  be  to  mash  a  portion  with  care. 
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a  reguUled  tempeiflture ;  hence,  the  proceu  aboTe  given  is  both  the  most  eiact  and  the 
most  expeditious.  In  mashingt  much  depends  upon  the  kind  or  strength  of  wort  desired, 
as  well  as  upon  the  circumstance  whether  table  been  and  strong  beers  are  brewed  in  the 
same  eJUblLshment,  or  merely  strong  beers  alone.  Any  wort  weighing,  in  the  language 
of  the  brewer,  less  than  15  lbs.,  is,  properly  speaking,  a  table  or  small  beer  worL  The 
wort  of  the  common  porter,  drunk  io  ihis  town,  or  London  beer,  weighs  £0  lbs.,  nnd 
the  strongest  bottling  stout  is  about  35.  Some  of  the  Burton  and  Scotch  ales  run, 
however,  as  high  ai  3S  lbs.  Under  BaewiKa,  the  means  are  painted  uul  by  which 
any  given  sample  of  ale  or  beer  may  be  analyied  so  as  to  determine  enaitly  the  weight 
of  tbe  wort  from   which    it   was  brewed.     At  present,  however,  we  must  turn  our 

about  10  gallons  of  water  may  be  taken  for  every  bushel  of  mall  in  the  first  mnsh ;  and, 
after  well  miiing  the  two  together,  tbe  whole  should  be  clowlj  covered  down  for  three 
hours,  ere  any  aitempt  is  made  Co  draw  off  the  wort.  It  is  immaterial  whether  the 
water  be  added  to  the  malt,  or  the  mnll  to  tbe  water  i  but  the  temperature  of  this  latter 
is  of  great  importance.    In  mild  or  warm  weather  a  beat  of  17S°  Fahr.  is  sufficient;  but. 
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uld  be  about  1-093,  or  weigh  33  lbs.  per  iiarre]  more  man  noier.  ao 
wort  has  been  withdrawn  (and  tbe  quantity  of  which  is  seldom  more 
than  ith  of  the  water  employed),  another  portion  of  water  must  be  pourrd  upon  the 
mall,  in  the  ratio  of  about  eight  galU>ns  to  the  bushel  of  malt  employed,  and  of  a 
temperature  Bomewhat  higher  than  the  first.  After  slandiog  two  boon  this  is  drained 
away,  like  the  fint,  when  a  quantity  of  boiling  water  is  ilowly  trirklod  down  upon  the 
grains  from  an  apparatus  termed  a  "  sparger,"  until  the  wort,  which  flows  away,  cciucs  lo 
poasess  any  appreciable  graiity  lieyond  that  of  water.  The  worti  are  then  mixed 
together,  in  these  case*,  where  table  heei  ia  not  made,  and  the  whole  reduced,  by  boiliug, 
to  tbe  desired  gravlly  of  the  beer  meant  to  be  brewed.  Where  table  beer,  however,  is 
manufactured,  the  strong  worts  are  kept  apart  and  the  weak  ones  alone  are  fermented  lor 
this  purpose.  In  both  cases,  ihe  strong  beers  are  brewed  liom  worts  having  a  lecbnical 
weight  of  from  20  to  selbs.  per  barrel.  It  has  long  been  supposed,  that  wort,  as  usually 
manuractuted,  consisted  chiefly  of  sugsr,  but  this  is  a  great  error,  for  there  is  seldom  so 
much  as  one  third  of  all  the  eitract  in  wort  saccharified.  Tbe  ordinary  proportion  a, 
one  part  of  grape-sugar  and  three  of  deitrine. 

MALT  KILN  i  (_Dam,  Germ.)     The  improved  malt  kiln  of  Fistoriui  it  reprc- 
lented  jlj.  884.  in  a  top    view;  fig.   885.  in  a  longitudinal  view  and  section;  and 


loke  flues,  conttfucled 
.  ir  fire-stoneo,  and  covered  with  iron  plates,  over  which  a  penl-houie  roof  is 
laid;  Ihe  whole  bound  by  Ihe  cross  pieces  ((/ji,  885, 886.)  These  fluessre  built  above 
a  grating  t  c,  which  commences  at  e' ;  in  front  of  e*  there  is  a  bridge  of  bricks.  Initead 
lif  nich  a  brick  flue  covered  with  pl3Ie^  iron  pipes  may  be  used,  covered  wiih  semi. 
cylindrical  tiles,  to  prevent  the  malt  that  may  happen  lo  fall  from  being  burned,  d  d, 
are  the  breast  walls  of  the  kiln,  3  fi.it  high,  furnished  with  two  apertures  shut  with  iron 
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doon,  through  which  the  malt  that  drops  down  may  be  removed  from  time  to  time, 
e  19  a  beam  of  wood  lying  on  the  breast  wall,  against  which  the  hurdles  are  laid  down 
slantingly  towards  the  back  wall  of  the  kiln;  //are  two  vertical  flues  left  in  the 
substance  of  the  walls,  through  which  the  hot  air,  discharged  by  open  pipes  laid  in  a 
subjacent  furnace,  rises  into  the  space  between  the  pent-house  roof  and  the  iron  plates, 
and  is  thence  allowed  to  issue  through  apertures  in  the  sides.  ^  is  the  discharge  flue 
in  the  back  wall  of  the  kiln  for  the  air  now  saturated  with  moisture  ;  A  is  the  smoke- 
pipe,  from  which  the  smoke  passes  into  the  anterior  flue  a,  provided  with  a  slide-plate, 
for  modifying  the  draught ;  the  smoke  thenee  flows  ofl*  through  a  flue  fitted  also  with  a 
damper-plate  into  the  chimney  t.  k  is  the  smoke^pipe  of  a  subsidiary  fire,  in  case  no 
smoke  should  pass  through  h.  The  iron  pipes  are  1 1  inches  in  diameter,  the  air  flues/ 
5  inches,  and  the  smoke-pipe  A,  10  inches  square ;  the  brick  flues  10  inches  wide,  and 
the  u«ual  height  of  bricks. 

MALTHA;  Bitume  Glvlineux,  or  mineral  pitch.  It  is  a  soft  glutinous  substance, 
with  the  smell  of  pitch.  It  dissolves  in  alcohol,  but  leaves  a  bituminoiis  residuum ;  as 
also  in  naphtha,  and  oil  of  turpentine.     It  seems  to  be  inspissated  petroleum. 

MANGANESE,  (Eng.  and  Fr. ;  Mangan,  Braunsteinmtial,  Germ.)  is  a  graybh- 
white  metal,  of  a  flne-grained  fracture,  very  hard,  very  brittle,  withr  considerable  lustre, 
of  spec.  grav.  St) IS,  and  requiring  for  fusion  the  extreme  heat  of  160^  Wedgewood. 
It  should  be  kept  in  closely  stoppered  bottles,  under  naphtha,  like  potassium,  because 
with  contact  of  air  it  speedily  gets  oxidized,  and  fiill»  into  powder.  It  decomposes 
water  slowly  at  common  temperatures,  and  rapidly  at  a  red  heat.  Pure  oxide  of  man« 
ganese  can  be  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  only  in  small  quantities,  by  mixing  it  with 
lamp  black  and  oil  into  a  dough,  and  exposing  the  mixture  to  the  intense  heat  of  a 
smith's  forge,  in  a  luted  cruciUe ;  which  must  be  shaken  occasionally  to  favour  the 
n«;glomeration  of  the  particles  into  e  button.  Thoa  procured,  it  contains,  however,  a 
little  carbon. 

Manganese  is  susceptible  of  five  degrees  of  oxygenation :  — 

1.  The  protoxide  may  be  obtained  from  a  solution  of  tlie  sulphate  by  precipitation 
with  carbonate  of  potash,  and  expelling  the  carbonic  acid  from  the  washed  and  dried 
carbonate,  by  calcination  in  a  close  vessel  HUed  with  hydrogen  gas,  taking  care  that  no 
air  have  access  during  the  cooling.  It  is  a  pale  green  powder,  which  slowly  attracts 
oxygen  from  the  air,  and  becomes  brown ;  on  which  aeconnt  it  should  be  kept  iif  glass 
tubes,  containing  hydrogen,  and  hermetically  sealed.  It  consists  of  77*57  metal  and 
S2'4S  oxygen.  It  forms  with  24  per  cent,  of  water  a  white  hydrate;  and  with  acids, 
saline  compounds;  which  are  white,  pink,  or  amethyst  coloured.  They  have  a  bitter, 
acerb  taste,  and  afford  with  hydrogenated  sulphuret  of  ammonia  a  flesh-red  precipitate* 
but  with  caustic  alkalis,  one  which  soon  turns  brown-red,  and  eventually  black. 

2.  The  deutoxide  of  manganeae  exists  native  in  the  mineral  called  Braunite ;  but  it 
may  be  procured  either  by  calcining,  at  a  red  heat,  the  proto-nitrate,  or  by  spontaneous 
osidixement  of  the  protoxide  in  the  air.  It  is  black ;  when  finely  pulverized,  dark 
brown,  and  is  convertible,  on  being  heated  in  acids,  into  protoxide,  with  disengagement 
of  oxygen  gas.  It  consists  of  69*75  metal,  and  30*25  oxygen.  It  forms  with  10  per 
cent,  of  water,  a  liver-brown  hydrate,  which  occurs  native  under  the  name  of  MangaHtte. 
It  dissolves  readily  in  tartaric  and  citric  acids,  but  in  few  others.  This  oxide  consti- 
tutes a  bronze  ground  in  calico-printing. 

3.  Peroxide  of  manganeae,  BraumBteiH,  occurs  abundantly  in  nature.  It  gives  out 
oxygen  freely  when  heated,  and  becomes  an  ozidulated  deutoxide.  It  consists  of  63*36 
metal,  and  36*64  oxygen. 

4.  Mttnganeeie  aeid,  forms  green-coloured  salts,  but  lias  not  hitherto  been  insulated 
from  the  bases.     It  consists  of  53*55  metal,  46*45  oxygen. 

5.  ffypemnngenesie  aeid,  consists  of  49*70  metal  and  50*30  oxygen. 

Ores  of  manganese.  —  There  are  two  principal  ores  of  this  metal  which  occur  in 
great  masses ;  the  peroxide  and  the  hydirated  oxide ;  the  first  of  which  is  frequently 
found  in  primitive  formations. 

1.  Mitlalloide  oxide  of  manganese;  pyroluske,  or  gray  manganese  ore ;  has  a  metallic 
lustre,  a  steel  gray  colour,  and  affords  a  black  powder.  Spec.  grav.  4*85.  Scratches 
cale-spar.  It  effervesces  briskly  with  borax  at  the  blow-pipe,  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
engagement of  oxygen  gas.  This  is  the  most  common  ore  of  manganese,  and  a  very 
valuable  one,  being  the  substance  mostly  employed  in  the  manufiicture  of  chloride  of 
lime  and  of  flint-glass.  It  is  the  peroxide.  Great  quantities  are  found  near  Tavistock, 
in  Devonshire,  and  Launceston,  in  Cornwall. 

2.  Brmtniiet  is  a  dark  brown  substance,  of  a  glassy  metallic  lustre,  affording  a  brown 
powder.  Spec.  grav.  4*8.  It  scratches  felspar ;  but  is  scratched  by  quartz.  Infusible 
at  the  blow-pipe,  and  effervesces  but  slightly  when  fused  with  glass  of  borax.  It  is  the 
deutoxide.     It  gives  out  at  a  red  heat  only  3  per  cent,  of  oxygen. 

3.  Manganite,  or  hydroxide  of  manganese ;  is  brownish-black  or  iron-black,  powder 
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broWn,  with  'somewhat  of  a  metallic  lustre.  Spec  grav.  4*B.  Scratches  fluor  spar; 
aHTords  water  by  calcination  in  a  glass  tube  ;  infusible  at  the  blow-pipe ;  and  eflTenresces 
slightly  when  fused  with  glass  of  borax.  It  consists  of  about  90  of  deutoxide,  and  lO 
of  water.  % 

4.  Hansmtanite,  black  brattn^ein;  b  brownish-black,  affords  a  reddish  brown  pow- 
der. Spec.  grav.  4'7  ;  scratches  fluor  spar ;  infusible  at  the  blow-pipe ;  does  not 
effenreace  when  fused  with  borax.  It  is  a  deutoxide.  This  is  a  rare  mineral,  and  of  no 
iralue  to  the  arts. 

5.  Barytie  oxide  of  mangameie ;  JibrouM  wad.  It  is  a  combination  of  deutoxide  and 
peroxide,  with  some  baryta. 

6.  Mangamem  bkndtt  or  sulpburet  of  manganese ;  has  a  metallic  aspect ;  is  black,  or 
dark  steel  gray;  spec,  grair.  3*95;  has  no  cleavage;  cannot  be  cut;  infusible,  but 
affords  af^er  being  roasted  distinct  eiridence  of  manganese,  by  giving  a  violet  tinge  to 
soda  at  the  blow-pipe.  Soluble  in  nitric  acid ;  solution  yields  a  white  precipitate  with 
the  ferro-cyanide  of  potassium.     It  consists  of  sulphur  53*65  ,  manganese  66*35. 

7.  Carhottoite  ofnumganeae;  diaiogite.  Spec.  grav.  3*4  ;  affords  a  green  frit  by  fu<(ion 
with  carbonate  of  soda ;  is  soluble  with  some  eiferTeacence  in  nitric  acid  ;  solution  when 
freed  from  iron  by  succinate  of  ammonia,  gives  a  white  precipitate,  with  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium.  It  ctmsists  of  28  carbonic  acid,  56  protoxide  of  manganese,  5*4  of  lime, 
4*5  protoxide  of  iron,  and  0*8  magnesia. 

8.  Jfydroaiiicale  of  manganege  ;  is  a  black  metallic  looking  substance,  which  yields  a 
yellowish-brown  powder,  and  water  by  calcination ;  is  acted  upon  by  muriatic  acid,  but 
affords  no  chlorine.     It  consists  of  silica  25 ;  protoxide  of  manganese  60 ;  water  1 3. 

9.  Ferriferous  pk^^ate  ofmanganen,  is  brown  or  black.  Spec.  grav.  3*6  ;  scratches 
fluor;  affords  by  calcination  a  very  little  of  an  acid  water  which  corrodes  glass;  very 
fusible  at  the  blow-pipe  into  a  black  metalloid  magnetic  bead  ;  is  acted  upon  by  nitric 
acid  :  solution  lets  fiill  a  blue  precipitate  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  ;  which  tested 
by  soda  is  shown  to  l>e  manganese.  It  consists  of  phosphoric  acid  33*78  ;  protoxide  of 
iron  31*90;  protoxide  of  manganese  32*60 ;  phosphate  of  lime  3*2.  Another  phos- 
phate called  A«rraii/i/e,  contains  38  of  phosphoric  acid ;  11*10  of  protoxide  of  iron; 
32-85  of  protoxide  of  manganese,  and  18  of  water. 

Biack  wadt  is  the  old  English  name  of  the  hydratcd  peroxide  of  manganese.  It 
orfcurs  in  various  imitative  siiapes,  in  froth-like  coatings  upon  other  minerals,  as  also 
massive.  Some  varieties  possess  imperfect  metallic  lustre.  The  external  colour  is 
b^'own  of  various  shades,  and  similar  in  the  streak,  only  shining.  It  is  opaque,  very 
sectile,  soils  and  writes.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about  3*7.  Mixed  with  linseed  oil  into 
a  dough,  black  wad  forms  a  mass  that  spontaneously  inflames.  A  variety  from  the 
Hartz,  analyzed  by  Klaproth,  afforded  peroxide  of  manganese  68  ;  oxide  of  iron  6*5  ; 
water  17*5  ;  carbon  1  ;  barytes  and  silica  9.  The  localities  of  black  wad  are  particu- 
larly Cornwall  and  Devonsliire,  the  Hartz,  and  Piedmont.  I  have  analyzed  many 
varieties  of  the  black  wad  sold  to  the  manufacturers  of  bleaching  salt,  and  flint  glass, 
and  have  found  few  of  them  so  rich  in  perof  ide  of  manganese  as  the  above.  Very 
generally  they  contained  no  less  than  25  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  iron,  8  or  9  of  silica,  about 
7  of  water,  and  the  remainder  amounting  to  only  60  per  cetU.  of  the  peroxide. 

M.  Gay  Lussac  has  proposed  to  determine  the  commercial  value  of  manganese  ore, 
by  the  quantity  of  chlorine  which  it  affords  when  treated  with  liquid  muriatic  acid.  Ue 
places  the  manganese  powder  in  a  small  retort  or  matras,  pours  over  it  the  acid,  and  the 
chlorine  being  disengaged  with  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat,  is  transmitted  into  a  vessel  con- 
taining milk  of  lime  or  potash  water.  This  liquor  is  afterwards  poured  into  a  dilute 
sjjution  of  sulphate  of  indigo  ;  and  the  quantity  of  chlorine  is  inferred  from  the  quantity 
of  the  blue  solution  which  is  decoloured.     I  pass  the  chlorine  into  test  solution  of  indigo. 

llic  manufacturer  of  flint  glass  uses  a  small  proportion  of  the  black  manganese  ore,  to 
correct  the  green  tinge  which  his  glass  is  apt  to  derive  from  the  iron  present  in  the  sand 
he  employs.  To  him  it  is  of  great  consequence  to  get  a  native  manganese  containing 
as  little  iron  oxide  as  possible  ;  since  in  fact  the  colour  or  limpidity  of  his  product  will 
depend  altogether  upon  that  circumstance. 

Sulphate  of  manganese  has  been  of  late  years  introduced  into  calico  printing,  to  give 
a  chocolate  or  bronse  impression.  It  is  easily  formed  by  heating  the  black  oxide,  mixed 
with  a  little  ground  coal,  with  sulphuric  acid.     See  Cauco  PaiNTiNo. 

The  peroxide  of  manganese  is  used  also  in  the  formation  of  glass  pastes,  and  in 
making  the  black  enamel  of  pottery.     See  Oxalic  Acm. 

ITie  recovery  of  manganese  in  the  state  of  peroxide  for  the  chemical  arts,  in  which 
it  is  so  extensively  consumed,  has  been  long  a  desideratum  in  manufactures. 

M.  de  Sussex  pretends  to  reconvert  the  residuum  that  is  left  after  the  disengage- 
ment of  chlorine  or  oxygen  from  manganese,  and  which  is  a  product  of  little  or 
no  value,  into  a  substance  of  great  value,  namely,  that  superoxide  of  manganese, 
«'hich  is  peculiarly  fitted,  by  the  large  proportion  of  oxygen  it  contains,   to  serve 
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the  purpose  of  affording  either  chlorine  or  oxygen  gas  again,  according  to  the  procem  it 
is  ftubse()ueiitly  subjected  to.  The  said  residuary  matters,  after  the  extrication  of  the 
chlorine  in  the  manufiicture  of  chloride  of  lime,  or  bleaching  powder,  and  of  chlorate  or 
hyperoxymuriate  of  potash,  consist  principally  of  chloride  and  sulphate  of  manganese; 
but  as  Uiese  residuums  may  and  have  been  occasionally  converted  more  or  less  into 
sulphuret  of  manganese  when  they  are  used  to  purify  coal  gas  from  its  sulphur  or  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  the  patentee  includes  not  only  the  above  sulphate  and  chloride. 
but  also  the  sulphuret  of  manganese,  among  the  waste  or  refuse  products,  which  he 
converts  into  a  valuable  peroxide  of  that  metal.  He  applitrs,  moreover,  this  invention 
to  the  conversion  of  all  oxides,  carbonates,  and  other  combinations  of  manganese  what- 
eve>,  whether  native  or  fiictitious,  which  contain  the  metal  in  an  inferior  state  of  oxida- 
tion, into  a  superoxide  of  manganese,  adapted  to  produce  chlorine  by  the  agency  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  oxygen  by  the  agency  either  of  heat  nlone,  or  of  heat  along  with 
sulphuric  acid. 

ilie  manner  in  which  the  said  invention  is  to  be  carried  into  execution  is  as  follows : 
—'  The  conversion  of  manganese,  whether  combined  or  uncombincd  from  a  lower 
stjite  of  oxidation  into  the  higher  state  of  superoxide,  is  effected  by  two  distinct 
operationa.  First,  it  is  well  known  that  when  peroxide  of  manganese,  called  in  its 
purest  native  state,  pyrolusite,  and  also  gray  manganese  ore,  is  digested  with  hydro- 
chloric or  muriatic  acid,  the  oxygen  of  the  metal  combines  with  the  hydrogen  of  the 
acid  to  form  water,  and  leaves  the  chlorine  of  the  acid  free,  while  the  manganese,  thus 
partially  stripped  of  its  oxygen,  combines  with  the  rest  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  to  form 
a  muriate  of  manganese.  Likewise,  when  more  or  less  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  common 
salt  (cbloride  of  sodium),  and  peroxide  of  manganese,  are  so  mixed  and  treated  as  to  be 
made  to  re-act  on  one  another,  the  hydrochloric  acid,  which  is  disengaged,  is  con- 
verted by  the  oxygen  of  the  manganese  into  water  and  chlorine,  while  both  the  soda 
produced  from  the  common  salt,  and  the  partially  deoxidised  manganese,  combine  with 
the  sulphuric  acid  into  sulphate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  manganese.  He  converts 
either  the  chloride,  sulphate,  sulphuret,  or  carbonate,  into  a  sesquioxide  or  deutoxide 
of  manganese,  by  one  or  other  of  the  three  following  processes :  —  First,  he  subjects 
dried  chloride  of  manganese  to  a  strong  heat,  produced  either  by  the  united  action  of 
burning  fuel,  and  a  jet  or  jets  of  an  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe,  or  of  a  stream  of 
atmospheric  air  thrown  upon  the  burning  fuel  by  a  fan  or  other  suitable  impulsive 
power,  thus  forming  a  kind  of  blowpipe  or  blast-furnace,  in  which  the  chemical  decom- 
position and  redaction  are  rendered  quicker  and  more  complete.  Tlie  furnace  is  con- 
structed like  an  ordinary  reverberatory  furnace,  with  the  addition  of  a  box  or  chest  of 
iron  open  at  top,  set  in  the  fire-place,  close  to  the  bridge,  which  box  is  filled  with  iron 
turnings,  borings,  or  other  small  fragments  of  iron,  upon  which,  in  their  strongly  ignited 
state,  water  is  allowed  to  trickle  or  drop  down  slowly  from  a  pipe,  so  as  to  be  decom- 
posed, and  to  disengage  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  which  is  impelled  over  the  bridge  of  the 
furnace  upon  the  hearth  by  means  of  a  fan  or  other  blowing  machine  acting  at  the  entrance 
or  door  of  the  fire-place.  The  manner  in  which  the  furnace  is  regulated  is  as  follows : 
The  fuel,  either  common  coals,  coke,  anthracite,  wood,  turf,  &c.,  is  first  lighted  upon 
the  grate,  and  being  subjected  to  the  blast  of  air,  soon  creates  such  a  temperature  as  to 
raise  the  box  of  iron  turnings  to  a  red-white  heat,  in  which  state  the  water  being 
allowed  to  trickle  down  into  the  said  box,  is  decomposed  with  the  copious  disengage- 
ment of  hydrogen  gas.  The  chloride  of  manganese  may  be  exposed  on  the  hearth  of 
the  reverberatory  furnace  either  in  a  more  or  less  concentrated  liquid  state,  or  in  a  dry 
state,  tc  the  action  of  the  intensely  powerful  flame,  generated  as  above  described,  aud 
becomes  thereby  decomposed  by  the  hydrogen,  with  the  disengagement  of  its  chlorine 
in  the  state  of  hydrochloric  acid  or  muriatic  acid  gas,  while  the  remaining  protoxide  of 
manganese  becomes  at  the  same  time  oxi<lized  into  the  deutoxide.  The  hydrochloric 
acid  gas  disengaged  is  condensed  by  means  of  vaults  or  large  chimneys,  containing  wet 
roke  or  flint  nodules  in  the  way  often  practised  in  soda  manufiictories.  Instead  of  the 
above  described  hydrogen  flame,  he  employs  sometimes  a  simple  reverberatory  furnace 
with  ordinary  fuel,  either  with  or  without  blast,  in  which  he  resolves  the  chloride  of 
manganese  into  hydrochloric  acid  and  peroxide  of  manganese,  but  he  prefers  the  com- 
pound flame  of  hydrogen  and  ordinary  fuel. 

In  bis  second  process,  instead  of  acting  on  chloride  of  manganese  by  the  flame  of 
combustible  matter  on  the  hearth  of  a  furnace,  he  subjects  the  chloride  of  manganese, 
put  into  fire  clay  retorts,  to  an  intense  heat,  by  which  he  expels  the  chlorine  partly  in 
the  state  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  partly  of  chlorine,  and  the  manganese  left  in  the 
retoru  may  be  afterwards  peroxidixed  by  a  process  to  be  presently  described. 

In  hb  third  process  he  mixes  together  chloride  of  manganese  and  carbonate  of  lime, 
or  quicklime,  in  the  proper  equivalent  proportions  for  mutual  decomposition,  and  he 
subjects  that  mixture  to  the  strong  heat  of  the  above  described  compound  hydrogen 
flame,  whereby  he  obtains  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  calcium  (muriate  of  lime),  and  oxide 
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of  manganese,  ^icb  he  peroxidites  by  a  process  about  to  be  described.  Magnesia,  or 
xnagnesian  limestone,  may  be  substituted  for  lime,  or  its  carbonate,  in  this  process. 
When  the  carbonate  of  lime  is  used,  with  rather  too  low  a  heat  in  the  furnace,  carbonate 
of  manganese  may  be  formed.  In  all  oases,  the  resulting  mixture  of  chloride  of  calcium 
or  magnesium,  and-  oxide  of  manganese,  is  to  be  treated  with  water,  so  as  to  dissolve  out 
the  said  chlorides,  and  leave  the  oxide  of  acuinganese. 

The  following  is  his  plan  of  decomposing  sulphate  of  manganese,  however  Ibrmed, 
so  as  to  obtain  from  it  an  oxide  of  manganese,  to  be  per-oxidiaed  by  an  after  pro- 
cess :  — 

He  mixes  the  sulphate  of  manganese  with  sawdust,  ground  coke  or  charcoal,  or  any^ 
like  combustible  matter,  only  in  such  proportion  as  to  be  capable  of  decomposing  the 
sulphuric  acid  present,  when  the  mixture  is  subjected  to  a  strong  calcining  heat  in 
retorts  of  iron,  or  preferably  of  fire-clay,  whereby  he  obtains  a  sulphuret  of  manganese, 
mixed  with  more  or  less  oxide  of  manganese.  He  finishes  this  operation,  by  intro- 
ducing  into  the  said  residuary  mixture,  fragments  of  coke,  charcoal  or  coal,  and  con- 
tinuing the  application  of  heat  for  some  time,  while  the  mouth  of  the  retort  is  left 
open,  whereby  he  desulphurates  the  manganese  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  converta 
its  sulphuret  into  an  oxide.  In  case  any  salt,  or  other  compound  of  soda,  should  have 
been  mixed  with  the  sulphate  of  manganese,  the  soda  compound  is  to  be  separated  from 
the  manganese  by  means  of  water,  after  the  above  described  calcination  in  the  retorts. 
The  sulphuret  of  manganese  sometimes  produced  in  coal  gas  works,  as  a  residuum  of 
the  purification  of  the  gas,  may  be  desulphurated  in  retorts  as  above  described,  or  pre- 
ferably by  exposing  it  mixed  with  pieces  of  coke,  charcoal,  coal  or  wood,  on  the  hearth 
of  the  above  described  reverberatory  hydrogen  furnace.  The  coke,  &c.  should  be  used 
not  in  powder,  but  in  distinct  pieces,  whereby  it  may  be  readily  separated  from  the 
oxide  of  manganese  afterwards,  either  by  a  sieve  or  other  suitable  means. 

The  following  is  his  manner  of  performing  the  second  operation,  or  series  of  opera- 
tions, whereby  he  converts  the  deatoxide  of  manganese  produced  in  the  beifore* 
described  processes,  as  also  all  lower  oxides  and  the  carbonated  oxide  of  manganese, 
whether  natural  or  factitious,  into  a  superoxide  fit  for  affording  chlorine  by  the  action 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  oxygen  by  heat ;  and  he  produces  the  said  peroxidixement  in 
one  or  other  of  the  three  following  ways.  First,  he  converts  the  said  oxides  or  car- 
bonates from  their  lower  to  the  much  higher  state  of  oxidation  of  an  acid  of  man- 
ganese, by  subjecting  a  mixture  of  them  with  alkaline  matters,  such  as  potash  or  soda, 
either  caustic  or  carbonated,  on  the  hearth  of  a  reverberatory  furnace,  to  the  joint 
agency  of  heat  and  atmospherical  oxygen,  which  may  or  may  not  be  impelled  and  dif- 
fused by  mechanical  means.  He  finds  that  about  one  part  of  the  oxide  or  carbonate  of 
manganese,  mixed  with  about  three  parts  of  alkaline  matter,  forms  a  suitable  propor- 
tion for  the  production  of  an  acid  of  manganese.  The  said  mixture  fuses  with  the 
production  of  a  roaaganate  or  permanganate  of  potash  or  soda,  according  as  one  or  other 
alkali  has  been  used  in  the  mixture.  The  fused  mass  is  run  or  laded  out  of  the  fur- 
nace, and  when  cooled  is  dissolved  in  hot  water.  This  solution,  of  what  is  sometimes 
called  chameleon  mineral,  on  being  exposed  freely  to  the  air,  becomes  decomp(»ed,  by 
the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  into  peroxide  of  manganese,  which  previpiutes  in 
a  black  powder,  and  carbonated  alkali  which  remains  in  solution.  Where  carbonic 
acid  gas  can  be  conveniently  procured  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  the  above  described  decom- 
position of  the  chameleon  mineral  may  be  promoted  by  a  due  application  of  the  said 
acid  gas.  Or,  otherwise,  the  alkaline  bicarbonates  obtained  from  a  preceding  decom- 
position of  chameleon  mineral  may  be  emplc^ed  for  decomposing  a  fresh-made 
solution  of  the  said  chameleon,  whereby  a  precipitate  of  peroxide  of  manganese  is 
immediately  obtained.  The  supernatant  alkaline  liquor  is  in  all  cases  decant«l  or  run 
off,  and  reserved  for  subsequent  use.  He  also  decomposes  chameleon  mineral  with 
the  production  of  peroxide  of  manganese  by  the  action  of  various  organic  products, 
such  as  starchy  or  gummy  matters,  but  he  greatly  prefers  to  effect  the  desired  pro- 
duction of  peroxide  of  manganese  by  carbonic  acid  gas,  or  an  alkaline  bicarbonate. 
His  second  method  of  producing  peroxide  of  manganese  from  its  lower  oxide  or  car- 
bonate, consists  in  subjecting  a  mixture  of  about  one  equivalent  chemical  proportion  of 
either  of  these,  and  about  one  equivalent  of  lime,  to  the  chlorine  expelled  by  heat  from 
chloride  of  manganese  contained  in  the  retort,  as  heretofore  described.  Orj  by  treating 
one  equivalent  proportion  of  that  lower  oxide  of  manganese,  called  by  chemists  seaqui- 
oxide  or  deutoxide,  with  one  half  of  an  equivalent  proportion  of  aqueous  or  liquid 
hydrochloric  acid,  he  obtains  simultaneously  one  half  of  an  equivalent  proportion  of 
protochloride  of  manganese  in  solution,  and  one  half  an  equivalent  of  peroxide  in  the 
state  of  a  black  powder.  A  like  re-action,  with  the  production  of  a  solution  of  proto- 
ehloride  of  manganese,  and  black  peroxide,  may  be  effected  by  treating  the  said  seaqui- 
oxide  with  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid  in  one  vessel,  and  transmitting  therefrom  the 
chlorine  disengaged  into  another  vessel,  containing,  a  like  sesquioxide  in  a  moist  state. 
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His  third  method  of  converting  into  peroxide  of  manganese  its  lower  oxide  or  car- 
bonate consists  in  directing  over  the  surface  of  either  of  these,  in  a  moist  state,  the 
deutoxide  of  axote,  frequently  called  nitrous  gas,  which  is  obtained  as  a  waste  product 
in  certain  chemical  operations,  as  in  the  manufacture  of  oxalic  acid,  or  nitrate  of  lead, 
or  of  copper,  &c. 

In  this  case,  the  nitrous  gas  becomes  reduced  to  a  lower  state  of  oxidation,  and  by 
imparting  oxygen  to  the  lower  oxide  of  manganese,  converts  it  into  peroxide. 

MANGANESE,  OXIDE  OF  ;  for  a  simple  method  of  ascertaining  the  value  of 
this  substance  in  the  production  of  chlorine,  and  the  manuftu;ture  of  the  chlorides  and 
chlorates,  see  Chxmistet  Simpliftkd,  in  SurPLBMSNT. 

MANGLE.  (Calandre,  Fr. ;  Mangd^  Germ.)  This  is  a  well  known  machine  for 
smoothing  table  cloths,  table  napkins,  as  well  as  linen  and  cotton  furniture.  As 
usually  made,  it  consists  of  an  oblong  rectangular  wooden  chest,  filled  with  stones, 
which  load  it  to  a  degree  of  pressure  that  it  should  exercise  upon  the  two  cylinders 
on  which  it  rests,  and  which,  by  rolling  backwards  and  forwards  over  the  linen  spread 
upon  a  polished  table  underneath,  render  it  smooth  and  level.  The  moving  wheel, 
being  furnished  with  teeth  upon  both  surfaces  of  its  periphery,  and  having  a  notch  cut 
out  at  one  part,  allows  a  pini(»,  uniformly  driven  in  one  direction,  to  act  alternately 
upon  its  outside  and  inside,  so  as  to  cause  the  reciprocating  motion  of  the  chest.  Thia 
el^ant  and  much  admired  English  invention,  called  the  mangle-wheel,  has  been  intro- 
duced with  great  advantage  into  the  machinery  of  the  textile  manufactures. 

Mr.  Warcup,  of  Dartfbrd,  obtained  a  patent  several  years  ago  for  a  mangle^  in  which 
the  lin^i,  being  rolled  round  a  cylinder  revolving  in  stationary  bearings,  is  pressed 
downwards  by  heavy  weights  hung  upon  its  axes,  against  a  curved  bed,  made  to  slide  to 
and  fro,  or  traverse  from  right  to  left,  and  left  to  right,  alternately. 

Mr.  Hubie,  of  York,  patented  in  June,  1832,  another  form  of  mangle^  consisting  of 
three  rollers,  placed  one  above  another  in  a  vertical  frame,  the  axle  of  the  upper  roller 
being  pressed  downwards  by  a  po^  erful  spring.  The  articles  intended  to  be  smoothed 
are  introduced  into  the  machine  by  passing  them  under  the  middle  roller,  which  b  made 
to  revolve  by  means  of  a  fly  wheel ;  the  pinion  upon  whose  axis  works  in  a  large 
toothed  wheel  fixed  to  the  shaft  of  the  same  roller.  The  linen,  &c.  is  hipped  as 
usual  in  protecting  cloths.     This  machine  is  merely  a  small  CALSNDxa. 

MANIFOLD  BELL-PULL.  (Exhibition.)  45.  Bryden  and  Sons,  Hose  Street, 
Edinbmryh,  Inventors  and  Manufaeturers,'-^  A  manifold  bell-pull  constructed  upon  an 
entirely  new  plan,  by  which  one  pull  is  made  to  ring  bells  in  any  number  of  rooms. 
When  the  pointer  is  placed  opposite  to  any  name  on  the  dial  plate,  and  knob  pulled  out, 
the  bell  is  then  rung  in  the  room  indicated. 

An  improved  circular  telegraph  l>ell  having  two  dials,  numbered  in  the  same  manner, 
by  means  of  which  eight  different  clerks  or  workmen  may  be  called. 

An  air  signal  mouth-piece  and  bell,  by  blowing  into  the  mouth-piece  the  bell  is  rung, 
at  any  distance  less  than  1 ,000  feet  This  is  an  improved  method  of  ringing  a  bell  in 
places  too  distant  or  not  suited  for  working  cranks  and  wires. 

A  single  voice  tube  mouth-piece  and  bell-pull.  When  drawn  out,  the  tube  orifice  is 
opened,  and  the  signs  bell  being  rung,  the  attendant  is  called  to  the  other  end  of  the 
tube. 

A  revolving  mouth-piece  for  voice  tubes,  with  bell-pull  combined ;  contrived  so  that 
one  mouth- piece  connects  with  six  or  any  greater  nmnber  of  voice  tubes,  and  at  the  same 
time  witli  a  similar  number  of  bells. 

Specimen  of  a  self-closing  valve  mouth-piece  for  voice  tube ;  and  of  a  spring  covered 
mouth-piece  for  voice  tube. 

MANIOC,  is  the  Indian  name  of  the  nutritious  matter  of  the  shrub  Jatropha  ma' 
nikoi,  from  which  cassava  and  tapioca  are  made  in  the  West  Indies. 

31  ANN  A,  is  the  concrete  saccharine  juice  of  the  Fraxinus  omus,  a  tree  much  culti- 
vated in  Sicily  and  Calabria.     It  is  now  little  used,  and  that  only  in  medicine. 

MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRY,  duriho  thx  Last  and  Present  Cxntory, 
by  Wnn.  Fairbaim,  Esq.,  F.  R.  S.,  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France. — If  we  take,  I 
will  not  say  a  statistical,  but  a  very  cursory  view  of  the  recent  position  of  Manchester 
and  the  surrounding  districts,  and  compare  it  with  what  it  was  at  the  close  of  the  last 
and  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  we  shall  find  that  at  tliat  period  the 
useful  and  industrial  arts  were  comparatively  of  little  importance.  We  shall  also  find 
that  the  grafts  of  a  new,  and  above  all  others  an  important  branch  of  manufacturing 
industry  springing  into  existence.  I  have  no  returns  of  the  state  of  our  manufacturing 
industry  at  that  period,  but  the  writings  of  one  of  our  earliest  and  most  intelligent 
spinners,  to  whom  this  country  is  indebted  for  many  improvements  in  machinery,  Mr. 
John  Kennedy,  informs  uf,  that  the  spinning  of  cotton  yarn  antecedent  to  the  year  1 768, 
was  of  an  exceedingly  limited  description.     That  gentleman  in  his  account  of  the  rise 
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and  progress  of  the  cotton  trade,  staled  that  the  handloom  as  a  machine  remained 
stationary  for  a  great  number  of  years  without  any  attempt  at  improvement  until  1750, 
when  Mr.  John  Kay,  of  Bolton,  first  introduced  the  fly-shuttle,  and  that  the  spinning 
of  cotton  yarn  from  that  period,  and  for  many  years  previous,  was  almost  entirely 
performed  by  the  &mily  of  the  manufacturer  at  his  own  house,  lliis  united  and  simple 
process  went  on  till  it  was  found  necessary  to  divide  their  labours,  and  to  separate  the 
weaving  from  the  spinning,  and  that  again  from  the  carding  and  other  preparatory 
processes.  This  division  of  labour,  as  Mr.  Kennedy  truly  says  led  to  improvements  iu 
the  carding  and  spinning,  **  by  first  introducing  simple  improvements  in  the  hand  instru- 
ments, with  which  they  performed  these  operations,  till  at  length  they  arrived  at  a 
machine,  which,  though  rude  and  ill-constructed,  enabled  them  considerably  to  increase 
their  produce.**  Thus  it  was  that  improvements,  and  the  division  of  labour,  first  led  to 
the  factory  system,  and  that  splendid  and  extensive  process  which  at  the  present  moment 
and  for  many  years  to  come  will  affect  the  destinies  of  nations.  From  1 750  to  1 770,  when 
Mr.  Hargreaves,  of  Blackburn,  first  introduced  his  spinning  jenny  (by  means  of  which  a 
young  person  could  work  from  ten  to  twenty  spindles  instead  of  one),  there  was  little 
or  no  change,  but  a  very  material  alteration  took  place  shortly  after  the  introduction  of 
these  improvements,  which  were  immediately  followed  by  Mr.  Arkwright*s  machinery 
for  carding  and  roving.  These  accompanied  by  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Crompton^s 
mule,  in  1780,  may  be  justly  considered  to  constitute  the  origin  of  the  fiictory  system, 
which  has  now  grown  to  such  colossal  dimensions,  as  to  render  it  one  of  the  most 
important  and  most  extensive  systems  of  manufacture  ever  known  in  the  history  of 
ancient  or  modem  times.  Mr.  Arkwright  built  his  first  mill  at  Cromford,  in  Derbyshire 
(I  again  quote  from  Mr.  KeAnedy)  "in  1771.  It  was  driven  by  water,  but  it  was  not 
till  1 790,  or  some  time  after,  when  the  steam  engine  of  Watt  came  into  use,  that  the 
cotton  trade  advanced  at  such  an  accelerated  speed,  as  to  render  its  increase  and  present 
magnitude  almost  beyond  conception.  Tliis  immense  extension  is  not  only  a  subject 
t>f  deep  interest  to  the  philosopher  and  statesman,  but  one  which  is  likely  to  furnish  a 
large  field  of  observation  for  the  future  historian  of  his  country.**  I  will  not  trouble 
you  with  the  statistics  of  the  cotton  trade  as  it  now  exists,  but  simply  observe,  as  many 
of  you  are  doubtless  better  informed  on  this  subject  than  myself,  that  I  am  within  the 
mark,  when  I  state  tliat  not  less  than  31 ,500  bales  of  cotton  are  ctmsumed  weekly,  in 
the  two  kingdoms  England  and  Scotland  ;  that  nearly  21,000,000  spindles  are  almost 
coastantly  in  motion,  spinning  upwards  of  105,000,000  banks,  or  50,000,0CX)  miles  of 
yarn  per  day  —  in  length  sufficient  to  circumscribe  the  globe  2,000  times.  Out  of  this 
immense  production  about  131,000,000  pounds  of  yam  are  exported ;  the  remainder  is 
converted  into  cloth,  lace  and  other  textile  fabrics.  This  marvellous  increase,  this 
immense  extent  of  production  could  not  be  effected  without  considerable  changes  in  the 
prospects  of  the  moral  as  well  as  the  physical  condition  of  society.  It  has  entirely 
changed  the  position  of  the  resident  population  of  the  district ;  and  the  secluded  valleys, 
furm-houses  and  cottages,  the  beauties  of  a  Lancashire  landscape  of  the  last  generation, 
arc  rapidly  giving  way  to  the  conversion  of  villages  into  populous  towns,  with  innume- 
rable erections  which  resound  with  the  busy  hum  of  the  spindle  and  the  shuttle.  Alon^ 
with  these  changes  we  see  a  new  generation  springing  into  existAoe,  factories,  steam- 
engines,  and  tall  chimneys  rising  in  every  direction,  and  the  noise  and  smoke  which 
meet  the  eye  and  the  ear  of  the  stranger  at  every  step  give  evidence  of  the  activity  and 
prosperity  of  the  industrious  hive,  which  at  some  future  time  in  English  history  will 
announce  to  succeeding  generations  the  inventions  and  the  discoveries  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

In  this  attempt  to  place  before  you  a  short  account  of  the  use  and  progress  of  our 
national  industry,  I  must  not  forget  that  yarn,  however  finely  and  dexterously  spun  is 
not  cloth ;  and  here  we  enter  upon  another  and  equally  ingenious  process.  Tlie  yara 
must  be  woven  before  it  is  fit  for  use,  and  we  shall  be  weaving  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing as  well  as  elal>orate  operations  of  the  useful  arts.  I  need  not  inform  you  that  the 
ancient  Hindoos,  Egyptians,  and  probably  the  early  Chinese,  converted  their  yarn  into 
cloth.  The  Indian  and  Oriental  department  of  the  Great  Exhibition  exhibited  the 
mode  and  primitive  character  of  their  looms  and  other  implements,  which  have  been 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation  from  the  earliest  periods,  without  change 
or  improvement  to  the  present  day.  Looms  of  this  rude  construction  were  introduced 
into  Europe  during  the  first  glimpses  of  civilization,  and  for  many  centuries  even  the 
most  advanced  nations  were  content  to  use  the  same  instruments,  almost  without  im- 
provement, until  the  introduction  of  the  flying  shuttle  and  the  subsequent  invention  of 
Hall  and  Arkwright  opened  a  new  and  untrodden  field  for  improvements  in  every 
department  of  art  and  manufacture.  Power  looms  at  that  period  were  unknown,  and 
although  attempts  were  made  by  Mr.  Carl w right,  as  early  as  1774,  to  convert  the  hand 
loom  into  a  machine  to  be  moved  by  power,  it  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  that  the  power-loom  assumed  its  present  form,  and  presented  that  intelligence  of 
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structure  which  rendered  it  self-acting,  and  enabled  it  to  compete  with  the  hand-loom 
weaver.  From  that  time  (about  1810  or  1812),  we  may  date  the  commencement  of 
that  increase  to  which  that  important  branch  of  our  manufacture  was  extended.  The 
iinproveroents  introduced  by  Mr.  Bennet  Woodcroft  and  others  for  weaving  twills  and 
similar  fabrics  created  new  expedients  and  applications,  and  greatly  increased  the 
demand  of  this  description  of  manufactures,  whilst  the  inventions  of  Jacquard  for 
weaving  figured  cloth  startled  evety  one  with  their  extreme  ingenuity  and  beauty,  and 
accomplished  the  perfection  of  machinery  for  the  production  of  textile  fabrics.  The 
increase  and  extent  of  cloth  manufactured  from  power-looms  may  be  estimated  from 
official  returns,  kindly  furnished  by  Mr.  Leonard  Horner.  There  are  now  at  work  in 
the  United  Kingdom  above  250,000  power-Iooma.  Now  as  each  loom  will  upon  the 
average  form  five  to  six  pieces  of  cloth  per  week,  each  piece  28  yards  long,  say  25  yards 
a  day  per  loom,  we  have  250,000,  which  multiplied  by  25  gives  6.250,000  yards  or  3,55 1 
£ngiish  miles  of  cloth  per  day,  the  distance  between  Liverpool  and  New  Yoik. 

Only  think  of  tlie  importance  and  extent  of  a  manufacture  tliat  employs  upwards  of 
12,000  hands  in  weaving  alone,  supplying  from  that  source  (the  power-loom)  un 
annual  produce  of  cloth  that  would  extend  over  a  surface  in  a  direct  line  of  upwards  of 
1,000,000  miles. 

But  although  much  has  been  done^  much  has  yet  to  be  accomplished  before  the 
supply  equals  the  demand.  It  must  appear  obvious  to  those  who  have  studied  and 
watched  the  unwearied  invention  and  continued  advancement  which  has  signalised  the 
exertions  of  our  engineering  and  mechanical  industry.  But  neither  difficulties  nor 
diinger,  however  formidable,  can  stand  against  the  indomitable  spirit,  skill,  and  persever- 
ance of  the  £nglish  engineer ;  nor  will  it  be  denied  that  ^he  ingenuity  and  never-failing 
resources  of  our  mechanical  population  are  not  only  the  sinews  of  our  manufacture, 
railways  and  steam  boats,  but  the  pride  and  glory  of  our  own  country. 

It  is  for  tills  important  class,  that  I  have  ventured  to  address  you,  and  I  trust  the 
time  is  not  far  distant,  when  we  shall  witness  establishments  suitable  for  their  education, 
such  as  will  teach  them  to  reason  and  to  think,  and  to  impart  that  knowledge  essential 
to  a  more  correct  acquaintance  with  physical  truth,  and  a  clearer  conception  of  the 
varied  manipulations  of  those  arts  in  which  consist  the  true  interests  of  the  country.  — 
JLeeture  at  Manchester. 

MANURE.  A  patent  for  an  excellent  article  of  this  kind  was  obtained  in  May, 
1 842,  by  J.  B.  Lawes,  Esq.,  for  a  full  description  of  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
article  CoraoLnss.  He  decomposes  bones  apatite,  and  other  subphosphates  of  lime  by 
mixing  them  in  powder  with  as  much  sulphuric  acid  as  will  liberate  enough  of  the  phos- 
phoric to  dissolve  the  phosphate  of  lime.  The  free  phosphoric  acid  is  thereby  ready  to 
combine  with  the  various  alkaline  earths  contained  in  the  soil,  while  the  phosphate  of 
lime  is  brought  to  a  state  of  more  minute  division  than  is  possible  by  mechanical  means. 
Mr.  Lawes  also  proposes  to  mix  the  above  soluble  superphosphate  with  such  alkalis  as 
are  deficient  in  the  soil,  and  thus  to  form  a  manure  adapted  to  fertilise  iL  His  third 
improvement  in  manure  is  the  formation  and  application  of  a  liquor  of  flints  for  such 
soils  as  are  deficient  in  soluble  silica.  The  last  compound  he  considers  to  be  valuable 
for  grounds  much  crQ|)ped  with  wheat  and  other  cereals  that  require  a  good  deal  of  silica 
fijr  their  growth. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  r^retted,  that  this  most  important  subject  of  scientific  research, 
has  hitherto  been  treated  too  much  in  a  one-sided  manner ;  that  is  either  by  individuals 
little  conversant  with  practical  farming,  or  by  farmers  little  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
soils,  and  the  changes  produced  on  them  by  the  cultivation  of  diflerent  orders  of  plants 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  British  Association,  Professor  Liebig,  in  the  year  1 840^ 
first  promulgated  his  views  on  agriculture,  from  which  date  we  may  trace  a  spirit  of 
investigation  into  it,  such  as  had  not  previously  existed  in  this  country.  Among  other 
labourers  in  fliis  field,  we  thust  state  that  Mr.  J.  B.  Lawes,  of  Rothamstead  in  Hert- 
fordshire, was  occupied  several  years  prior  to  the  first  edition  of  Professor  Liebig*s  work, 
to  investigating  the  action  of  different  chemical  combinations  when  applied  as  manures 
to  the  most  important  crops  of  the  farm ;  and  having  ever  nnce  continued  his  experi- 
mental researches  with  all  the  lights  of  science,  with  which  he  is  familiar,  aided  by  Dr. 
J.  H.  Gilbert,  a  skilful  analytical  chemist,  he  has  been  able  to  arrive  at  conclusions  of 
greater  value  and  precision  than  the  merely  theoretical  determinations  of  the  German 
professor.  In  the  course  of  this  inquiry,  the  whole  tenour  of  the  results  of  Messrs 
Lawes  and  Gilbert,  and  also  of  information  derived  from  intelligent  agricultural  friends 
upon  every  variety  of  land  in  Great  Britain,  has  forced  upon  them  opinions  different 
from  those  of  Professor  Liebig,  on  some  important  points ;  and  more  especially,  in  rela- 
tion to  his  so-called  **  mineral  theory,**  which  is  embodied  in  the  fallowing  sentence,  to 
be  found  at  page  21 1.  of  the  third  edition  of  his  work  on  Agricultural  Chemistry ;  where 
be  says  **  the  crops  on  a  field  diminish  or  increase  in  exact  proportion  to  the  diminu- 
tion or  increase  of  the  mineral  substances  conveyed  to  it  in  manure." 

Of  the  vast  importance,  both  in  a  scientific  and  a  practical  pomt  of  view,  of  correct 
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ideas  on  the  subject  here  at  issue,  a  judgment  may  be  formed  from  the  manner  in  wliidi 
the  proferaor  himself  speaks  of  the  mineral  theory  in  the  new  edition  of  his  letters  on 
chemistry.  Thus  at  page  482.,  he  says  of  the  agriculturists  of  England,  that  "  sooner  or 
later  they  must  see  that  in  the  so-called  mineral  theory  in  its  development  and  ultimate 
perfection  lies  the  whole  future  of  agriculture." 

**  Looking  upon  the  subject  in  a  chemical  point  of  view  only,  it  would  seem  that  an 
analysis  of  the  soil  upon  which  crops  were  to  be  experimentally  grown,  as  well  aa 
a  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  the  crop,  should  be  the  first  points  ascertained,  with  tlie 
view  of  deciding  in  what  constituents  the  soil  was  deficient ;  and  at  the  commencement  of 
our  more  systematic  course  of  field  experiments,  the  importance  of  these  points  was 
carefully  considered.  When  we  reflect,  however,  that  an  acre  of  soil  six  inches  deep 
may  be  computed  to  weigh  about  1,344,000  lbs.  (though  the  roots  of  plants  take  a 
much  wider  range  than  this),  and  taking  the  one  constituent  of  ammonia  or  nitrogen  as 
an  illustration,  that  in  adding  to  this  quantity  of  soil  a  quantity  of  ammoniacal  salt,  con> 
taining  100  U>8.  of  ammcmia,  which  would  be  an  unusually  heavy  and  very  effective 
dressing,  we  should  only  increase  the  percentage  of  ammonia  in  the  soil  by  0  0007,  it  is 
evident  that  our  methods  of  analysis  would  be  quite  incompetent  to  appreciate  the 
difference  between  the  soil  before  and  after  the  application,  —  that  is  to  say,  in  its  state 
of  exhaustion,  and  of  highly  productive  condition,  so  far  as  that  constituent  is  concerned; 
and  from  our  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  this  substance  on  wheat,  we  may  confidently 
assert  that  the  quantity  of  it  supposed  above  would  have  given  a  produce  at  least 
double  that  of  the  unmanured  land.  The  same  kind  of  argument  might,  indeed, 
be  adopted  in  reference  to  the  more  important  of  those  constituents  of  a  soil  which  are 
found  in  the  ashes  of  the  plants  grown  upon  it,  and  we  determined,  therefore,  to  seek 
our  results  in  another  manner.  Indeed,  the  imperfection  of  our  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
ductive quality  of  a  soil,  as  derived  from  its  percentage  composition,  has  been  amply 
proved  by  the  results  of  analysis  which  have  been  published  during  the  last  ten  years ; 
and  in  corroboration  we  need  only  refer  to  the  opinions  of  Professor  Magnus  on  this 
subject,  who,  in  his  capacity  of  chemist  to  the  *  Landes-Ockonomie  Kollegium*  of 
Prussia,  has  published  the  results  of  many  analyses  of  soils.  The  truth  is,  that  little  is 
as  yet  known  of  what  a  soil  either  is,  or  ought  to  be,  in  a  chemical  point  of  view ;  but 
when  we  call  to  mind  the  investigations  of  Professor  Mulder,  in  relation  to  the  organic 
acids  found  in  soils,  and  of  Mr.  Way  and  others,  as  to  the  chemical  and  physical  pro- 
perties  of  soils,  in  relation  to  the  atmosphere,  and  to  saline  substances  exposed  to 
their  action  in  solution,  we  may  at  least  anticipate  for  chemistry  that  she  will  ere 
long  throw  important  light  on  this  interesting  but  intricate  subject 

**  In  our  field  experiments,  then,  we  have  been  satisfied  with  preserving  specimens  of 
the  soils  which  were  to  be  the  subjects  of  them,  and  have  sought  to  ascertain  their  defi- 
ciency, in  regard  to  the  production  of  different  crops,  by  means  which  we  conceive  to 
be  not  only  far  more  manageable,  but  in  every  way  more  conclusive  and  satisfactory  in 
their  result.  To  illustrate, — what  is  termed  a  rotation  of  crops  is  at  least  of  such  univer- 
sality in  the  farming  of  Great  Britain,  that  any  investigation  in  relation  to  the  agricul- 
ture of  that  country  may  safely  be  grounded  on  the  supposition  of  its  adoption.  Let  us, 
then,  direct  attention  for  a  moment  to  some  of  the  chief  features  of  rotations.  What  is 
called  a  course  of  rotation  is  the  period  of  years  which  includes  the  circle  of  all  the 
different  crops  grown  in  that  rotation  or  alternation.  Tlie  crops  which  thus  succeed 
each  other,  and  constitute  a  rotation,  may  be  two,  three,  four,  or  more,  varying  with  the 
nature  of  the  soil  and  the  judgment  of  the  farmer  ;  but  whatever  cow$e  be  adopted,  no 
individual  crop  —  wheat,  for  example,  is  grown  immediately  succeeding  one  of  the  same 
description,  but  it  is  sown  again  only  after  some  other  crops  have  been  grown,  and  at 
such  a  period  of  the  rotation,  indeed,  as  by  experience  it  is  known  that  the  soil  will,  by 
direct  manure  or  other  means,  have  recovered  its  capability  of  producing  a  profitable 
quantity  of  the  crop  in  question. 

**  On  carefully  considering  these  established  and  well  known  facts  of  agriculture, 
it  appeared  to  us  that,  by  taking  soils  either  at  the  end  of  the  rotation,  or  at  least  at 
that  period  of  it  when  in  the  ordinary  course  of  farming  farm-yard  manure  would  be 
added  before  any  further  crop  would  he  grown,  we  should  then  have  the  soils  in  what 
may  be  termed  a  normal,  or,  perhaps  better  still,  a  praeticatty  and  apricuUuraUy  exhausted 
state. 

**  Now,  if  it  is  found,  in  the  experience  of  the  farmer,  that  land  of  any  given  quality  with 
which  he  is  well  acquainted,  will  not,  when  in  this  condition  of  practical  exhaustion, 
yield  the  quantity  he  usually  obtains  from  it  of  any  particular  crop,  but  that  after  apply- 
ing farm-yard  manure  it  will  do  so,  it  is  evident  that  if  we  supply  to  different  plots  of 
this  exhausted  land  the  constituents  of  farm-yard  manure  both  individually  and  combined, 
and  if  by  the  side  of  these  plots  we  also  grow  the  crop  both  without  manure  of  any 
kind  and  with  farm-yard  manure,  we  shall,  in  the  comparative  results  obtained,  have  a 
far  more  satisfactory  solution  of  the  question  as  to  what  constituents  were,  in  this  ordi- 
nary course  of  agriculture,  most  in  defect  in  respect  to  the  proportioa  of  the  particular 
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crop  ezperimented  upon,  than  any  aoalym  of  fhe  loil  could  have  given  us.  In  other 
words*  we  should  bare  before  ub  yery  good  ground  ibr  deciding  to  whieh  of  the  eon* 
stituents  of  the  farm-yard  manure  the  increased  produce  waa  mainly  due  on  the  plot 
provided  with  it,  in  the  case  of  the  particular  crops :  not  so,  however,  unless  the  soil  bad 
been  so  far  exhausted  by  previous  cropping  as  to  be  considered  praeHeaify  unfit  for  the 
growth  of  the  crop  without  manure.  We  lay  particular  streas  on  this  point,  because  we 
believe  that  the  vast  discrepancy  in  the  results  of  comparative  trials  with  different 
manures,  by  diff^nt  experiments,  arises  more  from  irregularity  in  what  may  be  called 
the  fioaimg  capital  of  the  soil  than  from  irregularities  in  the  original  character  of  the 
aoil  itself,  or  from  any  other  cause,  unless  we  include  the  frequent  faulty  methods  of 
i^yplication. 

<*  It  is,  then,  by  this  §ymihtHe  rather  than  by  the  analytic  method  that  we  have  sought 
our  results  ;  and  in  the  carrying  out  of  our  obifect  we  have  taken  wheat  as  the  type  of 
the  cereal  crops,  famt/M  as  the  type  of  the  roof  crapi^  and  beans  as  the  representative  of 
the  Legmmhunii  com  crop  most  frequently  entering  into  rotation ;  and  having  selected 
for  each  of  these  a  fidd  which,  agriculturally  considered,  was  erAaaotod^  we  have  grown 
the  same  description  of  crop  upon  the  same  land,  year  after  year,  with  different  chemical 
manures,  and  in  each  case  with  one  plot  or  more  continuously  unmanured,  and  one 
cnpplied  every  year  with  a  fiur  quantity  of  farm-yard  manure.  In  this  way  1 4  acres 
have  been  devoted  to  the  continuous  growth  of  wheat  since  1843,  8  acres  to  continuous 
growth  of  fam^  f^om  the  same  date^  and  5  to6acres  to  that  of  leguminous  com  crops 
since  1847.  And  of  field  experiments,  beside  these,  which  amount  in  each  year  to  from 
90  to  40  on  wheat,  upwards  of  90  on  turnips,  and  SO  to  SO  on  bean%  others  have  been 
made,  rvL,  some  on  the  growth  of  clover,  and  some  in  relation  to  the  chemical  circum* 
stances  involved  in  an  actual  course  of  rotation,  comprising  turnips,  barley,  clover,  and 
wheat,  grown  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  here  stated. 

**  It  may  be  stated,  too,  that  in  addition  to  these  experiments  on  wheat,  and  the  other 
crope  usually  crown  upon  the  farai,  iss  above  referred  to,  we  haye  for  several  years  been 
much  <Meupicd  also  with  the  subject  of  the  feeding  of  animals,  via.  bullocks,  sheep,  and 
pigs,  -  as  well  as  in  investigating  the  functional  actions  of  the  growing  plant  in  relation  to 
the  soil  and  atmosphere;  and  in  connection  with  each  of  these  subjects  much  laboratory 
labour  baa  constantly  been  in  progress. 

"  The  scope  and  object  of  our  investigation  has  been  therefore  to  examine  in  the  field* 
the  feeing  shed,  and  the  laboratory,  into  the  chemical  circumstances  connected  with  the 
agriculture  of  Great  Britain  in  its  four  main  features;  namely^ 

"  First,  the  production  of  the  cereal  grain  crops ;  secondly,  that  of  root  crops ;  thirdly, 
that  of  the  leguminous  com  and  fodder  crop ;  and  fi>urthly,  and  lastly,  that  of  the  con- 
Mmiption  of  food  on  the  &rm  for  its  double  produce  of  meat  and  manure. 

**  So  much  then  for  the  rationale  and  general  plan  of  the  experiments  themselves, 
and  we  now  propoee  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the  results  which  they  have  a£R>rded  ua. 
*<  Hitherto,  only  part  of  the  results  of  the  wheat  experiments  of  the  barrests  of  1844, 
1845,  and  1846,  and  of  these  seasons  only,  have  been  published  ;  those  on  turnips,  only 
finr  the  seasons  184S,  1844^  and  1845  ;  those  on  the  leguminous  crops  not  at  all  as  yet ; 
and  those  on  feeding,  only  as  fiv  as  sheep  are  concerned,  and  chiefly  too  in  relation  to 
the  one  point  only  of  the  increase  of  /toe  weighi  obtained  finm  a  given  quantity  of  food, 
or  iu  constituents.  Of  the  laboratory  results,  but  few  have  been  given  in  relation  to  any 
of  tbeae  branches  up  to  the  present  time.  The  vast  accumulation  of  results,  indeed,  wiU 
necessarily  still  further  postpone  the  publication  of  them  in  any  extended  form ;  and 
hence  it  seems  the  more  desirable  to  take  advantage  of  the  present  opportunity  to 
attempt  to  bring  together  into  one  yiew  some  of  the  general  indications  which  have  been 
arrived  at  In  relation  to  a  few  important  points. 

**  With  this  view,  it  is  to  the  field  experiments  on  wheat  that  we  shall  chiefly  confine 
our  attention  on  this  occasion ;  for  wheat,  which  constitutes  the  principal  food  of  our 
popnlationp  is  with  the  farmer  the  most  important  crop  in  his  rotation,  all  others  being 
considered  mora  or  less  subservient  to  it ;  and  it  is,  too,  in  reference  to  the  production 
of  this  crop  in  agricultural  quantity  that  the  mineral  theory  of  Baron  Liebig  is  perhaps 
more  prominently  at  fault  than  in  that  of  any  other.  It  is  true,  that  in  the  case  of 
vegetation  in  a  native  soil,  manured  by  art,  the  mineral  constituent  of  the  plants  being 
fiiraiahed  from  the  soil,  the  atmosphere  is  found  to  be  a  tuffieUnt  souree  of  the  nitrogen 
and  carbon ;  and  it  is  the  supposition  that  these  circumstances  of  natural  vegetation  apply 
equally  to  the  various  crops  when  grown  under  euUivation  that  has  led  Baron  Liebig  to 
suggest  that,  if  by  artifloial  means  we  accumulate  within  the  soil  itself  a  suflSciently 
liberal  supply  of  those  constituents  found  in  the  ashes  of  the  plant,  essentially  soil  con- 
stituents, we  shall  by  this  means  be  able  in  all  cases  to  increase  thereby  the  assimilation 
of  the  vegetable  or  atmospheric  constituents  inadegreesuflScient  for  agricultural  purposes. 
But  agriculture  is  itself  an  art^fieiai  process;  and  it  will  be  found  that,  as  regards  the 
production  of  wheat  more  especially,  it  is  only  by  the  accumulation  within  the  soil  itself 
Voi.  II.  Q 
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of  nitrdgen  nahanaUp  deiiTed  fir<iiii  th«  atmosphere,  nther  then  of  the  peeuliarly  loU 
constituents,  that  our  crops  of  it  can  be  increased.  Mineral  substances  will,  indeed, 
materially  develope  the  accumulation  of  vegetable  or  atmospheric  constituents  when 
applied  to  sdsm  of  the  crops  of  rotation ;  and  it  is  thus  chiefly  that  these  crops  become 
subsenrient  to  the  growth  of  the  cereal  grains,  but  even  in  these  cases  it  is  not  the  con^ 
stituents,  as  fimiid  eolltetivtlg  in  the  luiea  of  the  pltmU  to  bt  proaw,  that  are  the  most 
efllcient  in  this  respect :  nor  ean  the  demand  which  we  6nd  thus  made  for  the  production 
of  crops  in  agriaUimral  qmtmti^  be  accounted  for  by  the  mere  idea  of  supplying  the 
ojBtmal  constituents  of  the  crop.  It  would  seem,  thereforcb  that  we  can  only  arrive  at 
.correct  ideas  in  agriculture  by  a  close  examination  of  the  actual  circumstances  of  growth 
of  each  particular  crop  when  grown  under  cultivation.  We  now  turn  to  the  eon* 
sidemtion  of  our  ekperiments  upon  this  subject;  It  has  been  said  that  all  the  experi- 
mental fields  were  selected  when  they  were  in  a  sute  of  agricultural  exhaustion.  Th^ 
'  wheat  fields,  however,  after  having  been  manured  in  the  usual  way  for  turnips  at  the 
commencement  of  the  previous  rotation,  had  then  grown  barley,  peas,  wheat,  and  oats^ 
without  any  ftirther  manuring;  so  that  when  taken  for  experiment  in  1844,  it  was,  as  a 
grain-producer,  considerably  more  exhausted  than  would  ordinarily  be  tlie  case.  It 
was,  therefore^  in  a  most  fitvourable  condition  lor  the  purposes  of  our  experiments. 

**  In  the  first  experimental  season,  the  field  of  14  acres  was  divided  into  about  20  plots, 
and  it  was  by  the  mitteral  tktoty  that  we  were  mainly  guided  in  the  selection  of 
manuKs  :  mineral  manures  were  therefi>re  employed  in  the  majority  of  cases.  Ammoma^ 
on  the  other  hand,  being  then  considered  as  of  less  importance,  was  used  in  a  few 
instances  only,  and  in  these  in  very  insignificant  quantities.  Rape-cake,  as  being  a  well 
recognised  manure,  and  calculated  to  supply,  besides  some  minerals  and  nitrogen,  • 
certain  quantity  of  carbonaceous  substance  in  which  both  corn  and  straw  so  much 
abound,  was  also  added  to  one  or  two  of  the  plots, 

Tablb  I. — Harvest  1844,     Summary. 


Description  of  th«  Manurei. 


Plot  S.  Unmanured         .... 

Ml     2.  1 4  tons  of  fitrm-yard  manure 
„     4.  The  ashes  of  14  tons  of  farm  manure 
n     8.  Minimum  produce  of  9  plots,  with  ar- 
tificial mineral  manures  - 

Superphosphate  of  lime  350  lbs; 
Phosphate  of  potass  S64  lbs. 
Plot  15.  Maximum  produce  of  9  plots  with  ar- 
tificial mineral  manures  - 

Superphosphate  of  lime  350  lbs; 
Phosphate  of  magnesia  168  lbs.   - 

do.  potass  150  lbs. 

Silicate  da     112  lbs. 

Mean  of  the  9  plots  with  artificial  mineral  ma- 
nures-       ....... 

Mean  of  3  plots  with  mineral  manures,  and  65 

lbs.  each  of  sulphate  of  ammonia     ... 

Mean  of  2  plots  with  mineral  manures,  and  150 

lbs.  and  ISO  Iba.  of  rape-cake  respectively 
Plot  18.  With  complex  mineral  manure,  65  lbs.  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  1 50  lbs.  of  rape-cake 


Drewed  Com 
per  Acre, 
in  Bushels 
sndPedu. 


biiah.  pecks. 

16  0 

22  O 

16  0 

16     1 


17     Si 


16  S} 

21  O 
18  1} 

22  Si 


Total 

Com 

per  Acre, 

inltM. 


lbs. 
923 
1276 
888 

980 


1096 


1009 
1275 
1078 
1S68 


ficraw 

per  Acre, 

In  lbs. 


lbs. 
1120 
1476 
1104 

1160 


1240 


1155 
1423 
1201 
1768 


**  The  indications  of  the  table  are  seen  to  be  most  conclusive,  as  showing  what  was  the 
character  of  the  exhaustion  which  had  been  induced  by  the  previous  heavy  cropping, 
and  what,  therefore,  should  be  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  supply  in  a  rational  system  of 
manuring.  If  the  exhaustion  had  been  connected  with  a  deficiency  of  nuneral 
constituents,  we  might  reasonably  have  expected  that  by  some  one  at  least  of  the  nine 
mineral  conditions,-— supposing  in  some  cases  an  abundance  of  every  mineral  constituent 
which  the  plant  could  require^  <^  this  deficiency  would  have  been  made  up ;  but  it  was 
not  so. 

**  Thus,  taking  the  column  of  bushels  per  acre  as  given  in  thu  summary  aa  our  guide, 
it  will  be  seen  that  whilst  we  have  witboiit  manure  .only  16  bushda  of  drosed  eorn,  w^ 
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fiave  by  fitfoi-ytrd  manure  22  bashels.     The  aaha  of  ferm-yard  manure  giTe,  boWever* 
no  inereaae  whatever  orer  the  unmanured  plot.    Again,  out  of  the  9  plots  supplied  «rith' 
artifieial  mineral  manures,  we  have  in  no  cise  an  increase  of  2  budiels  by  this  means ; 
the  produce  of  the  average  of  the  9  being  not  quite  17  bushels.     On  the  other  hand,  we 
see  that  the  addition  to  some  of  these  purely  mineral  manures  of  65  lbs.  of  Mlphate  of 
amaaonia—  a  very  soudl  dresnng  of  that  substance,  and  containing  only  about  14  lbs.  of 
amnoni»— has  given  us  an  avenge  produce  of  21  bushels.     An  insignificant  addition  of 
rape-cake  too,  to  manures  otherwise  ineffeetive,  has  given  us  about  18|  bushels ;  and 
when,  as  in  plot  18.,  we  have  added  to  the  inefficient  mineral  manures  65  lbs.  of* 
aamoniaeal  salts,  and  a  little  rape-cake  also,  we  have  a  produce  greater  than  by  the  14 
tons  of  fiirm-yard  manure. 

«*The  quantities  of  rape-cake  used  were  small,  and  the  increase  attributable  to  it  also 
aoBall,  but  it  nevertheless  waa  much  what  we  should  expect  when  compared  with  that 
from  the  ammoniaeal  salts,  if,  as  we  believe  is  the  case^  the  effect  of  rape-cake  on  ffrap^ 
enps  is  due  to  the  nitrogen  it  contains. 

**  Indeedf  the  coincidence  in  the  slight  or  non-effect  throughout  the  mineral  series  on 
the  one  band,  and  of  the  marked  and  nearly  uniform  result  of  the  nitrc^nous  supply 
on  the  other,  was  most  striking  in  the  first  year's  experimental  produce,  and  such  as  to 
lead  us  to  give  to  nitrogenous  manures  in  the  second  season  even  greater  prominence 
than  we  had  done  to  minerals  in  the  previous  one.  This  is  in  some  respects,  perhaps, 
to  be  legietted,  as  had  we  kept  a  aeries  of  plots  fitr  some  years  continuously  under' 
minemis  alone^  the  evidcnoe,  though  at  present  suflieiently  condusivei,  woi2ld  have 
carrivd  with  it  somewhat  more  of  iyaUmatie  proof. 

•*  In  Table  1 1,  we  have  given  a  few  results  selected  from  those  obtained  at  the  harvest 
of  1845,  the  second  of  the  experimental  series.  By  the  table  it  is  seen  that  we  have, 
at  the  harvest  of  1 845,  a  produce  of  rather  more  than  23  bushels  without  manure  of  any 
kind,  instead  of  only  16  as  in  1844 ;  and  in  like  manner  the  farm -yard  manure  gives  32 
bmhels  in  1845,  and  only  22  in  1844.  We  have  shown  in  a  former  number  of  the 
Journal  how  clearly  these  differences  eai^  be  traced  to  variations  in  the  climatic 
character  of  the  faawn,  but  thu  ia  not  the  point  under  consideration  just  now. 

Tabli  II. — Harvest  1845.     Selected  Results. 


Deecrlpdon  and  Quantities  of  the  If  anuret  per  Acre. 

Dreised  Com 

per  Acre, 

In  ButheU 

■Dd  Pecki. 

Total 

Com 

per  Acre, 

inlbi. 

Straw 

per  Acre, 

Inlbt. 

Section  I. 
Plots.  No  manure         .        -        •        -        - 
M     2«  14  tons  of  ferm-yard  numure 

Section  2. 

n     Seu  No  manure       ..... 

^  56.  Top-Hiressed  with  252  lbs.  of  carbonate 
of  ammonia  (dissolved)  at  3  times, 
during  the  spring  ...        - 

Sections. 
^  r  Sulphate  of  ammonia  168  Iba.  1  top-dressed 

.Q  j  Sulphate  of  ammonia  168  lbs. '  top-dressed 
"         \  Muriate  of  ammonia  168  lbs.   '  at  4  times 

biuh.    peckf. 

23     0} 
32     O} 

22     2  J 

26     3} 

.33     H 
31     3^ 

Ibi. 

1441 
1967 

1431 

1732 

2131 
1980 

lbs. 

2712 
3915 

2684 
3599 

4058 
4266 

**  We  assume,  then,  23  bushels  or  thereabouts  to  be  the  standard  produce  of  the  soilt 
and  aeasoo,  without  manure,  during  this  second  experimental  year;  and  as  part  of  plot 
5.  (pievioualy  manured  with  superphosphate  of  lime),  and  which  is  now,  also,  without, 
manure,  gives  rather  mora  than  22^  bushels  of  dressed  corn,  the  correctness  of  the  result 
of  plot  S.,  the  permanently  unmanured  plot,  is  thereby  fully  confirmed. 

•■  Thia  plot  No.  5.,  previoualy  two-thirds  of  an  acre,  was,  in  this  second  year,  divided' 
into  two  equal  portions ;  one  of  these  (*plot  5<i  *)  being,  as  Just  said,  unmanured,  and 
the  other  (*  plot  56')  having  supplied  to  it  in  solution,  by  top-dressings  during  the' 
springy  the  sudkcfaal  earhemaU  qf  ammomia,  at  the  rate  of  250  lbs.  per  acre ;  and  it  is  seen 
that  we  have^  by  this  pure  but  highly  volatile  ammoniaeal  salt  alone,  the  produce  raised 
liaoi  22^  bushels  to  very  neariy  27  biuhels! 

<«  In  the  next  section  of  the  table  are  given  tiie  results  of  plots  9.  and  10.,  the  fermer  of 
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which  had  in  the  prerioua  year  been  manured  by  superphosphate  of  lime  and  a  small 
quantity  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  the  latter  by  superphosphate  of  lime  and  silicate 
of  potass.  To  each  of  these  plots  1(  cwt.  of  sulphate  and  1  j  cvt.  of  muriate  of  am- 
monia were  now  supplied.  Upon  plot  9.  the  whole  of  the  manure  was  top-dressed,  €tf 
amee,  early  in  the  spring;  but  on  plot  10.  the  salts  were  put  on  at  four  successive 
periods.  The  produce  obtained  by  these  salts  of  ammonia  alone  is  33  bushels  and  three- 
eighths,  when  sown  all  at  once^  and  nearly  38  bushels  when  sown  at  four  different  times 
—quantities  which  amount  to  about  10  bushels  per  acre  more  than  was  obtained  with* 
out  manure.  In  the  case  of  Na  9.t  indeed,  the  produce  exceeds  by  U  bushel  that  giTcn 
by  fium-yard  manure,  and  in  that  of  No.  10.  it  is  all  but  identical  with  it.  And  if  we  take 
the  weights  of  total  com,  instead  of  the  nuaaure  at  the  dressed  com,  to  which  latter  we 
chiefly  refer^  merely  as  a  standard  more  conventionally  understood.  No.  10.,  by  ammonia 
only,  has  given  both  mora  oom  and  more  straw  than  the  &rm-yard  manure,  with  all 
its  minerals  and  carbonaceous  substance. 

''Let  us  see  whether  this  almost  specific  effect  of  nitrogen,  in  restoring,  for  the 
reproduction  of  corn,  a  corn-exhausted  soil,  is  borne  out  by  the  results  of  succeed- 
ing years. 

**  We  should  have  omitted  all  reference  to  the  results  obtained  with  the  wheat  manure 
of  Professor  Ltebig,  had  not  the  Professor,  in  the  new  edition  of  his  '  Letters,*  whilst 
fMlly  admitting  the  failure  of  the  manure  —  the  composition  of  which,  to  use  his 
own  words  when  commenting  upon  it, '  could  be  no  secret,  since  every  plant  diowed 
by  its  ashes  the  due  proportion  of  the  constituents  essential  to  its  growth  *  (page 
482),  —not  expressed  any  doubt  as  to  the  principle  involved  in  such  a  manure, '  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  implied  that  the  failure  was  due  to  a  yet  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
mechanical  Ibrm  and  chemical  qualities  required  to  be  given  to  the  necessary  con- 
stituents in  order  to  fit  them  for  their  reception  and  nutritive  action  on  the  plant, 
rather  than  to  any  fallacy  in  the  theory  which  would  recommend  to  practical  agri- 
culture the  supply  by  artificial  means  of  the  constituents  of  the  ashes  of  plants  as 
manures. 

**  The  following  table  gives  our  selection  of  the  results  of  the  third  aesson,  1846 :  — 

Tablx  1 1  L  — Harvest  1846.     Selected  Results. 


OeaeriptloD  and  Quantities  of  the  Hmures  per  Acre. 

Dressed  Com 

per  Acre, 

in  Bushels 

in  Pecks. 

ToUl 

Com 

per  Acre, 

iolbs. 

Straw 

per  Acre, 

in  lbs. 

Section  1. 
-  Plot  3.  No  manure          ..... 
n     2.  1 4  tons  of  fiirm-yard  manure 

Section  2. 
„    106.  No  manure        -        •         •        -       . 
„    lOo.  Sulphate  of  ammonia  224  Ibsu 

Section  3. 
M   Sa\  Ash  of  3  loads  of  wheat  straw 
M   5e^.   Ash  of  3  loads  of  wheat  straw,  and  top- 
dressed  with  224  lbs.  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia        .        .        •        •        . 

Section  4. 
n   6a.  Liebig's  wheat  manure  448  lbs.      - 
„   66.  Liebig's  wheat  manure  448  lbs.,   with 
112  lbs.  each  of  sulphate  and  muriate 
ofammonia      -        .        .        .         . 

bosh,   pecks. 

17     S| 
27     C4 

17     21 
27     1} 

19  0^ 
27     0 

20  1^ 
29     0} 

lbs. 

1207 
1826 

1216 
1850 

1400 
1967 

Um. 

1513 
2454 

1455 
2244 

1541 

2309 

1676 

2571 

**  At  this  third  experimental  harvest  we  have  on  the  continuously  unmanured  plot, 
namely.  No.  3.,  not  quite  18  bushels  of  dressed  com,  as  the  normal  produce  of  the 
aeason;  and  by  its  side  we  have  on  plot  106 — comprising  one-half  of  the  plot  10. 
of  the  previous  years,  and  so  highly  manured  by  ammoniacal  salts  in  1845,  but 
now  unmanured,  —  rather  more  than  17|  bushels.  The  near  approach,  again,  to 
identity  of  result  from  the  two  unmanured  plots,  at  once  gives  confidence  in  the 
accuracy  of  the  experiments,  and  shows  us  how  effectually  the  preceding  crop  had, 
in  a  practical  point  of  view,  reduced  the  plots,  previously  ao  differenUy  ciitumstanCed 
both  as  to  manure  and  produce,  to  somethmg   like  an  uniform  sUndard  aa  legarda 
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tbcir  grain-iirodQeinff  qmaiUes.  We  toko  this  opportunity  of  parti<mlar]y  ealliug  atten- 
tion to  these  ooinetaeneet  in  the  amount  of  produee  in  the  two  unmanured  plots  of 
the  different  years*  iMcause  it  has  been  objected  against  our  experiments,  as  already 
published,  that  eonfirmation  was  wanting  as  to  the  natural  jield  of  soil  and  season. 

«« Plot  S.  ha%  as  before,  14  tons  of  &rm-yard  manure^  and  the  produee  is  87^  bushels^ 
or  between  9  and  10  bushels  more  than  without  manure  of  any  kind. 

*  On  plot  lOo,  which  in  the  prerious  year  gaye  by  ammoniacal  salts  alone  a  produee 
equal  to  that  of  the  fimn-yard  manure,  we  have  again  a  similar  result :  for  9  ewt  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia  has  now  given  1850  lbs.  of  toul  oorn.  instead  of  1826  lbs.,  which 
is  the  produee  on  plot  8.  The  straw  of  the  latter  is»  howerer,  slightly  heaTier  than  that 
by  the  ammoniacal  salt 

"  Again,  plot  5a,  whieh  was  in  the  pranous  season  ummaMmrtd,  was  now  subdivided :  on 
one  half  of  it  (namely,  Sa^)  we  hare  the  ashes  of  wheat-straw  alone,,  by  which  there  ban 
increase  of  rather  more  than  1  bushel  per  acre  of  dressed  eom ;  on  the  other  half  (or  6*) 
we  htnm,  besides  the  straw  ashes,  9  cwts.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  put  on  as  a  top-dress- 
ing :  -9  cwtSL  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  have^  in  this  case,  only  increased  the  produce 
beyond  that  of  5a*  by  7{  bushels  of  corn  and  768  Iba.  of  straw,  instead  of  by  9}  bushels 
of  eom  and  789  lbs.  of  straw,  whieh  was  the  incresse  obtained  by  the  same  amount  of 
amnKmiacal  salt  on  lOo,  as  compared  with  106l  It  will  be  obsenred,  howerer,  that  in 
the  former  ease  the  ammoniacml  salts  were  top-dressed,  but  in  the  latter  they  were 
drilled  at  the  time  of  sowing  the  seed ;  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  in  1845  the  re- 
sult was  better  as  to  ton  on  plot  9.»  where  the  salts  were  sown  earlier,  than  on  plot  la, 
where  the  top-dressing  extended  for  into  the  spring.  We  have  had  several  direct 
instaAcei  of  this  kind  in  our  ezperience»  and  we  would  give  it  as  a  suggestion,  in  most 
cases  applicable,  that  manures  for  wheat,  and  especially  ammoniacal  ones,  should 
be  applied  before  or  at  the  time  the  seed  is  sown ;  for,  although  the  apparent  luiu- 
riance  of  the  crop  is  greater,  and  the  produce  of  straw  really  heavier,  by  spring 
rather  than  autumn  sowings  of  Peruvian  guano  and  other  ammoniacal  manures,  yet 
we  believe  that  that  of  tLe  eora  will  not  be  increased  in  an  equivalent  degree.  Indeed, 
the  success  of  the  crop  undoubtedly  depends  very  materially  on  the  progress  of  the  un- 
derground growth  during  the  winter  months ;  and  this  acain,  other  tbinffs  being  equal, 
upon  the  quantity  of  avsjlable  nitrogenous  constituents  within  the  soil,  without  a  liberal 
provision  of  which,  the  range  of  the  6brous  feeders  of  the  plant  will  not  be  such  as  to 
take  up  the  minerals  which  the  soil  is  competent  to  supply,  and  in  such  quantity  sa 
vrill  be  required  during  the  after  progress  of  the  plant  for  its  healthy  and  fovourable 
growth. 

"Hie  next  result  to  be  noticed  is  thft  obtained  on  plot  6.,  now  also  divided  into  two. 
equal  portions,  designated  respectively  6a  and  66.  Plot  No.  6.  had  for  the  crop  of  1 844 
superphosphate  of  lime  and  the  phosphate  of  magnesia  manure^  and  for  that  of  1845 
superphosphate  of  lime,  rape-cake,  and  ammooiacal  salts.  For  this  the  third  experimentaf 
season*  it  was  devoted  to  the  trial  of  the  wheat  manure  manufoctured  under  the  sanction 
of  Professor  Liebig,  and  patented  in  this  country. 

■*  Upon  plot  6a,  4  cwts;  per  acre  of  the  patent  wheat-manure  were  used,  which  gave  SO} 
bushds,  or  rather  more  than  2  bushels  beyond  the  produce  of  the  unmanured  plot ;  but 
as  the  manure  contuned,  besides  the  minerals  peculiar  to  it,  some  nitrogenous  com- 
pounds, giving  off*  a  very  perceptible  odour  of  ammonia,  some,  at  least,  of  the  increase 
would  be  due  to  that  sub^ance.  On  plot  6b,  howevcTt  the  further  addition  of  1  cwt. 
each  of  sulphate  and  muriate  of  ammonia  to  this  so-called  **  mineral  manure,**  gives  a 
produce  of  99}  bushels.  In  other  words,  the  addition  of  ammoniacal  salt  to  Liebig's 
mineral  manuro  has  increased  the  produce  by  very  nearly  9  bushels  per  acre  beyond 
that  of  the  mineral  manure  alone^  whilst  the  increase  obtained  over  the  unmanured  plot, 
by  14  tons  of  form>yard  manure*  was  only  9}  bushels. 

**  I^  then,  the  *  meehanicsl  form  and  chemical  qualities '  of  the  so-<alled  '  mineral 
manure'  wero  at  foult,  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  has,  at  least,  compensated  for.  the 
defect;  and  even  supposing  a  mineral  manure,  founded  on  a  knowledge  of  the  comi>osi- 
tion  of  the  ashes  of  the  plant*,  be  still  the  ^preat  deaideratum,  the  former  may  rest  con- 
tented, meanwhile,  that  he  hss  in  ammonia,  supplied  to  him  by  Peruvian  guano,  by 
ammonineal  mltB,  and  by  other  rourees,  so  good  a  substitute. 

**  It  surely  is  needless  to  attempt  further  to  justify,  by  the  results  of  individual  years, 
our  assertion,  that  in  practical  agriculture  nitrogenous  manures  are  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  growth  of  wheat.  We  shall  therefore  conclude  this  part  of  our  subject  by  directing 
attention  to  the  history  of  a  few  of  the  plots  throughout  the  entire  series  of  years,  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  unmanured  plot  during  the  same  period. 

In  support  of  the  view  that  leguminous  plants  do  possess  a  superior  power  of 
reliance  upon  the  atmosphere  for  their  nitrogen,  and,  indeed,  that  it  is  to  this  pro- 
perty that  they  materially  owe  their  efficacy  in  rotation  with  grain,  we  may  refer 
to  the  admirable  investigations  into  the  chemistry  of  apiculture  of  M.  Boussingault^ 
His  experiments,  however,  have  not  received  thp  attention  which  they  merit  (rom  tha^ 
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ligricuUuristfl  of  this  country ;  probsbly  on  account  of  the  small  amounts  of  product 
which  he  obtained.  But  it  roust  be  remembered  that  his  inrestigation  had  for  its  ol^ect 
to  explain  the  practices  of  agriculture  as  he  found  them  in  his  own  locality,  before 
attempting  to  deviate  fh>m  its  established  rules.  M.  Boussingault  states  the  rotation 
usually  adopted  at  Becheibronn,  and  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Alsace,  to  be  as 
follows :  — > 

"PoUtoes  or  beet-root;**  "Wheat;"  "Clover;"  "Wheat;" 
and  that  the  average  of  wheat  so  obtained  is,  after  potatoes  19^  bushels,  after  beet-root 
17  bushels,  and  after  clover  24  bushels.  Now  we  find  by  reference  to  his  table  that  the 
first  crop  of  wheat,  grain,  and  straw  removed  17  lbs.  of  phosphorie  acid  and  24  lbs.  of 
potash  and  soda ;  the  following  clover  crop,  18  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid  and  77  ibs.  potai^ 
and  soda ;  and  after  thb  removal  of  alkalis  and  phosphates  by  the  clover,  a  kargtr  crop 
of  wheat  is  obtained.  Surely  it  would  seem  imposuble  to  reconcile  this  result  with  a 
theory  which  supposes  the  produce  of  wheat  to  rise  and  fidl  with  the  quantity  of  minerals 
available  within  the  soil.  If,  however,  we  admit  that  the  first  crop  of  wheat  could  not 
take  up  the  mineral  matters  existing  in  the  soil  for  want  of  nitrogenous  supply,  and  that 
the  clover  crop,  not  being  so  dependent  upon  mppHed  nitrogen,  was  able  to  take  up  the 
minerals  required  for  its  growth,  and  that  it  moreover  left  in  the  soil  suflScient  ammonia, 
or  its  equivalent  of  nitrogen  in  some  form,  to  give  the  inerea$ed  crop  of  wheat,  we  have 
a  much  more  consistent  and  probable  solution  of  the  results.  There  b  little  doubt  that 
M.  Boussingault  could  have  increased  his  produce  of  wheat  by  means  of  ammoniacal  salts: 
whether  he  could  have  done  so  economically  is  another  question,  depending  of  course 
upon  the  relative  prices  of  grain  and  ammonia. 

**  The  striking  effect  of  phosphoric  acid  upon  the  growth  of  the  turnip,  indeed,  is  a 
fiict  so  weH  known  to  erery  intelligent  agriculturist  in  Chvat  Britain,  that  it  would 
seem  quite  superfluous  to  attempt  to  illustrate  it  by  any  direct  experiments  of  our  own. 
However,  as  Professor  Liebig  has  again,  in  the  recent  edition  of  his  *  Letters,'  expressed 
an  opinion  entirely  inconsistent  wiUi  such  a  result,  we  will  refer  to  one  or  two  of  the 
results  obtained  in  our  experimental  turnip-field,  which  bear  upon  the  opinion  he  has 
reiterated  as  follows  :— thus,  speaking  of  the  exhaustion  of  phosphate  of  lime  and 
alkaline  phosphates  by  the  sale  of  flour,  cattie,  &c.,  he  says :  — '  It  is  certain  that  this 
incessant  removal  of  the  phosphates  must  tend  to  exhaust  the  land  and  diminish  its 
capability  of  producing  grain.  Hie  fields  of  Great  Britun  are  in  a  state  of  progressive 
exhaustion  from  this  cause,  as  is  proved  by  the  rapid  extension  of  the  cultivation  of 
turnips  and  mangold-wursel,  plants  which  contain  the  least  amount  of  the  phosphates, 
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do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  however  small  the  quantity  of  phosphates  conUined  in  the 
turnip,  the  sucoessftil  cultivation  of  it  is  more  dependent  upon  a  large  supply  of  phoe* 
phoric  acid  in  the  manure  than  that  of  any  other  crop. 

-  In  the  following  table,  then,  is  given  the  amounts  of  bulb,  nnee  1843,  of — 

FinU  the  continuously  unmanured  plot ; 

Secondly,  that  with  a  Urge  amount  of  the  superphosphate  of  lime  alone  each  year ;  and 

Thirdly,  that  with  a  very  liberal  supply  of  potash  with  some  soda  and  magnesia  also, 
in  addition  to  superphosphate  of  lime. 


Plot 
itinooaslv  I 

Plot 

Plot                i 

Yem, 

COI 

Jo- 

with  Superphofphate 
Year. 

with  Saperphotpbste 

of  Lime  Kud  mixed 

Alkalli. 

Tons. 

cwti.    qrs 

.    lbs. 

Tons.  cwts.    qrt.    Itis. 

Tons. 

cwts.    qra.    ItM. 

1843 

4 

3       3 

2 

12       3     2       8 

11 

17       2       0 

1844 

2 

4       1 

0 

7     14     3       0 

5 

13       2       0 

1845 

0 

13       2 

24 

12     13     3     12 

12 

12       2       8 

1846 

— 

—^    _ 

^ 

1     18    0       0 

3 

10       1     20 

1847 

... 

— .     — . 

^ 

5     11     0       1 

5 

16       0       0 

1848 

_ 

^    ... 

~. 

10     11     0       8 

9 

14       2       0 

1849 

_ 

m-^           » 

— 

3     15     0      0 

3 

13       2       8 

1850 

— 



— 

11       9     0       0 

9 

7       1      12 

Totals. 

—    — .     «-     ^ 

65     16     1       1 

62 

5       1     20 

Means. 

— 

— 

8       4     2       4 

7 

15       2     20 

<*  It  is  seen  then,  that  in  the  third  season,  via.  1 845,  the  produce  of  the  unmanured' 
plot  is  reduced  to  a  few  hundredweights,  and  since  that  period  the  sixe  of  the  bulbs  had 
been  such  that  they  have  not  been  considered  worth  weighing.  On  the  other  hand,  on 
the  plot  with  guperphosphaU  of  Kmt  alome  for  eight  successive  years,  wre  have  an  average 
produce  of  about  8^  tons  of  hvXb  1  varying,  however,  exceedingly,  year  by  year,  accord- 
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tog  to  the  WMon.  -  Wo  we,  too,-  that  by  the  addition  to  superpheephate  of  lime  of  a 
Urge  quantity  of  the  alkalis,  much  greater  than  oould  be  taken  off  in  the  crop,  the 
STeFBge  produce  is  not  so  great  by  nearly  half  a  ton  as  by  the  superphosphate  of  lime 
alone.  It  must  be  admitted  that  this  extraordixMry  effect  of  superphosphate  of  lime  can- 
not be  accounted  for  by  the  idea  of  merely  supplying  in  it  the  actual  constituents  of  the 
crop,  but  that  it  is  due  to  some  special  agency  in  developing  the  assimilatiTc  processes  of 
the  plant  This  opinion  is  favoured  by  the  fiwt  that  in  the  case  where  the  superphosphate 
of  lime  is  at  once  neutralised  by  alkalis  artificially  supplied,  the  efficacy  of  the  manure 
would  seem  to  be  thereby  reduced.  And  from  this  again,  we  would  gather  that  the  effect 
of  the  phosphoric  acid,  as  such,  cannot  be  due  merely  to  the  liberation  within  the  soil  of 
its  alkalis,  or  we  should  nippose  that  the  artificial  supply  of  these  would  at  least  have 
been  attended  with  some  increase  of  produce.  But  this  is  not  the  case,  notwithstanding 
that  by  means  of  superphosphate  of  lime  alone  there  has  been  taken  from  the  land  more 
of  the  alkalis  in  which  the  ash  of  the  turnip  so  peculiarly  abounds,  than  would  have 
been  lost  from  it  in  a  century  under  the  ordinary  course  of  rotation  and  home  manuring ! 
Ccdlateral  experiments  also  clearly  prove  the  importance  of  a  liberal  supply  of  organic 
substance  rUkk  in  esrftofi  -—  which  always  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  nitrogm 
also  — -  if  we  would  in  practical  agriculture  increase  the  yield  much  beyond  the  amount 
which  can  be  obtained  by  mineral  manures  alone ;  and  these  conditions  being  fulfilled, 
the  direct  supply  of  nitrogen,  on  the  other  hand,  is  by  no  means  so  generally  essential. 
And  it  is  where  we  have  provided  a  liberal  supply  of  constituents  for  organic  fiirmations, 
in  addition  to  the  mineral  manures^  that  we  have  found  the  use  of  alkalis  not  to  be 
without  effecL 

**  But  it  is  at  any  rate  certain  that  phosphoric  acid,  though  it  forms  so  small  a  proportion 
of  the  ash  of  the  turnip,  has  a  very  striking  effect  on  its  growth  when  applied  as  manure ; 
and  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  extended  cultivation  of  root  crops  in  Great  Britain 
cannot  be  due  to  the  deficiency  of  this  substance  for  the  growth  of  com,  and  to  the  less 
dependence  upon  it  of  the  root  crops,  as  supposed  by  Baron  Liebig. 

"  These  curious  and  interesting  fisicts  in  relation  to  the  growth  of  tumips»  as  well  as  those 
whieb  have  been  given  in  reference  to  wheat  and  to  the  leguminous  crops,  are  sufficient 
to  prove  how  imponible  it  is  to  form  correct  opinions  on  agricultural  chemistr^r  without 
the  gmdance  of  cUrect  experiment  in  the  field.  And  we  are  convinced  that  if  Baron 
laebig  had  watched  the  experiments  which  we  have  had  in  progress  during  the  last  eight 
years^  he  would  bng  ago  lutve  arrived  at  eonclusions  in  the  main  agreeing  with  those  to 
which  we  have  been  irresistibly  led  :  and  we  are  disposed  to  believe  that  had  he  even 
seen  the  more  detsiled  accounts  of  our  results  given  in  our  own  papers  in  this  Journal,  in- 
stead of  the  mere  reference  to  them  madk  by  Mr.  Pusey,  he  would  rather  have  accepted 
them,  as  a  step  in  an  inquiry  to  which  his  own  researches  and  writings  had  given  such 
an  impetus,  than  have  designated  them,  as  he  has  done,  as  entirely  without  value. 

**  So  much,  then,  ibr  the  results  of  experiments  in  the  field,  and  for  the  considerations 
in  relation  to  the  functional  actions  of  plants,  as  bearing  upon  the  character  of  the 
manure  required  tor  their  growth  in  a  course  of  practi^  agriculture.  Let  us  now 
consider  for  a  few  moments  what  really  are  the  main  and  characteristic  features  of  prac- 
tical agriculture,  as  most  generally  followed  in  this  country. 

**  Let  us  suppose  that  the  rotation  adopted  is  that  of  Turnips,  Barley,  Clover,  Wheat ; 
that  the  turnips  and  clover  are  consumed  upon  the  form  by  stock,  and  that  the  meat  thus 
produced,  40  bushels  of  barley  and  SO  bushels  of  wheat,  are  all  the  exports  from  the  farm, 
the  manure  from  the  consumed  turnips  and  clover,  and  the  straw,  both  of  barley  and  of 
wheat,  being  retained  upon  thefivm.  We  have  in  this  case,  by  the  sale  of  grain,  a  loss 
of  minerals  to  each  acre  of  the  ferm  of  only  SO  to  S4  pounds  of  potass  and  wda,  and  26 
to  SO  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  in  the  course  of  the  rotation,  or  an  average  of  5  to  6  lbs. 
of  potass  and  soda,  and  6^  to  7^  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid  per  acre  per  annum.  In  the  sale 
of  the  animals  there  woiud  of  course  be  an  additional  loss  of  phosphoric  acid,  though, 
especially  if  no  breeding-stock  were  kept,  this  would  be  even  much  le«  considerable 
than  in  that  of  the  grain ;  and  the  amount  of  the  alkalis  thus  sent  off  the  farm  would, 
according  to  direct  experiments  of  our  own  upon  calves,  bullocks,  lambs,  sheep,  and 
pigs,  probably  be  only  about  one-fourth  that  of  the  phosphoric  acid.  It  has,  however, 
long  been  decided  in  practical  agriculture  that  phosphoric  acid  may  be  advantageously 
provided  in  the  purchase  of  bones  or  other  phosphatic  manures,  though  in  practice  these 
are  not  found  applicable  as  a  direct  manure  for  the  wheat  crop ;  and  as  we  have  already 
said«  even  when  employed  for  the  turnip,  its  efficacy  is  not  to  be  accounted  for 
merely  as  supplying  a  sufficiency  of  that  substance  to  be  stored  up  in  the  crop. 

^  In  oondusion,  then :  if  the  theory  of  Baron  Liebig  simply  implies  that  the  growing 
plant  must  have  within  its  reach  a  sufficiency  of  the  mineral  constituents  of  which  it  is 
to  be  built  up,  we  fullv  and  entirely  assent  to  so  evident  a  truism ;  but  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  would  have  it  understood  that  it  is  of  the  mineral  constituents,  as  would  be 
eoOttiivefy  found  in  the  ashes  of  the  exported  produce,  that  our  soils  are  deficient  rela- 
tively to  other  oonstitucnts,  and  that,  in  the  preseut  condition  of  agriculture  in  Great 
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Britain,  *  we  cannot  increase  the  fertility  of  our  fields  by  a  suppiy  of  nttrogenised  pro- 
ducts, or  by  salts  of  ammonia  alone,  but  rather  that  their  produce  increases  or  diminishes, 
in  a  direct  ratio,  with  the  supply  of  mineral  elements  capable  of  assimilation,*  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  Uiat  eterj  fact  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  in  relation  to  this  point,  is 
unfavourable  to  such  a  view.  We  hare  before  stated,  however,  that  if  a  cheap  source  of 
ammonia  were  at  command,  the  available  mineral  constituents  might  in  their  turn  be- 
come exhausted  by  its  excessive  use. 

**  Note.  — This  important  paper  so  completely  establishes  what  I  wrote  in  our  last 
Number  on  the  entire  fiulure  of  the  mineral  theory  as  a  guide  to  the  use  of  manures 
in  practical  farming,  that  I  need  only  express  my  regret  for  the  annoyance  which 
its  author  has  publicly  expressed,  as  I  am  told,  at  those  remarks.  In  cautioning 
the  English  farmer  against  what  seemed  to  me  a  dangerous  error,  I  certainly  endeavoured 
to  do  justice  to  the  real  discoveries  of  Baron  Liebig.  Since  the  experiments,  however, 
of  Mr.  Lawes  and  Dr.  Gilbert  have,  as  I  bear,  been  disputed,  I  am  bound  to  say  that 
my  confidence  in  the  scrupulous  accuracy  of  those  gentlemen  has  been  only  strengthened 
by  a  subsequent  vuit  to  Rothamsted,  in  company  with  that  eminent  philosopher,  Mons. 
Dumas.  The  extent  of  the  experimental  ground  —  the  expenditure  at  which  it  has  been 
kept  up — the  perseverance  with  which,  year  after  year,  it  has  been  maintained,  are  such 
as  might  rather  be  expected  from  a  public  institution  than  a  private  landowner,  and 
render  Rothamsted,  at  present,  the  principal  source  of  trustworthy  scientific  infi>nnation 
on  Agricultural  Chemistry.** — Pk.  Pusey. 

MANURE  MANUFACTURE.  The  foecal  matter  so  abundantly  collected  and 
dried  in  Paris,  to  form  their  dry  portable  manure,  called  poudrette,  is  now  mixed  in  its 
preparation  with  a  small  portion  of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  (eoppenu),  whereby  it 
loses  its  ofllensive  smell,  and  may  be  evaporated  without  causing  a  nuisance  to  the 
neighbourhood.  The  ammonia,  as  well  as  the  sulphuretted  and  phoaphuretted 
hydrogen,  which  together  concur  to  produce  the  nauseous  efHuvia,  are  at  once  con- 
densed by  this  salt ;  the  ammonia  by  its  acid,  and  the  gases  by  its  oxide.  When  the 
putrid  contents  of  a  cesspool  are  mixed  with  a  little  copperas,  they  soon  become  nearly 
inodorous.  This  cheap  metallic  compound  should  be  applied,  under  the  administration' 
of  the  police,  to  all  the  masses  of  putrefying  dung  which  are  deposited  in  the  purlieus 
of  London,  and  of  the  other  large  towns  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
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B$ttmated  Qmaniitiu  of  Penarian  Guano, 


South  Islands 


CsMTaa  Islands,  or  Cetinoha 
Islands. 

North  Islands,  or  Lobos 
Islands. 


Islandt. 

{Chipana 
Huanilloe 
Punta  de  Lobos 
Peballon  de  Pica 
Puerto  Ingles 
'  North  Island 
Middle  do.    • 
South     do.    - 
Lobos  de  Herra 
Lobos  de  Afuera 

tGuanape 
Ferrol   - 


Deposits  In  Tons. 

-  280,609 

-  1,612,505 

-  1,460,790 

-  2,975,050 

-  1,292,510 

-  7,600,000 

-  6,450,000 

-  4,200,000 

-  476,858* 

-  265,718 

70,810 
30,700 


Tons. 


7,621,407 


18,250,000 


854,086 


Twelve  Islands,      Total     87,024,493 
The  importations  of  Peruvian  guano  into  Great  Britain,  according  to  the  Parlia- 
mentary Returnsi  have  been, — 

1846  22,410  tons  1849  73,567  tons 

1847  57,762  1850  95,083 

1848  61,055  1851  199,732 
showing  an  enormous  progressive  increase. 

MARBLE.  This  title  embraces  such  of  the  primitive,  transition,  and  purer 
compact  limestones  of  secondary  formation,  as  may  be  quarried  in  solid  blocks  without 
fissures,  and  are  susceptible  of  a  fine  polished  surfiice.  The  finer  the  white,  or  more 
beautifully  variegated  the  colours  of  the  stone,  the  more  valuable,  eeteris  parUbuM,  is  the 
marble.     Its  general  characters  are  the  following  i  — 

Marble  effervesces  with  acids ;  aflfords  quicklime  by  calcination ;  has  a  concholdal 
scaly  fracture ;  is  translucent  only  on  the  very  edges ;  is  easily  scratched  by  the  knife  ; 
has  a  spec.  grav.  of  2*7  ;  admits  of  being  sawn  into  slabs ;  and  receives  a  brilliant  polish. 
These  qualities  occur  united  in  only  three  principal  varieties  of  limestone ;  in  the  sac- 
charoid  limestone,  so  called  from  its  fine  granular  texture  resembling  that  of  loaf  sugar, 
and  which  constitutes  modern  statuary  marble,  like  that  of  Carrara ;  2.  in  the  foliated 
limestone,  consisting  of  a  multitude  of  small  facets  formed  of  little  plates  applied  to  one 
another  in  every  possible  direction,  constituting  the  antique  statuary  marble,  like  that  of 
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Fkros;  S.  in  many  of  the  tnuuition  and  carboniferous,  or  encriniHc  limestones,'  subi 
tudinate  to  the  coal  fonnation.   . 

The  saeeharoid  and  UimeUar,  or  sUtuary  marbles,  belong  entirely  to  primitire  and 
transition  districts.  The  greater  part  of  the  close-grained  coloured  marbles  belong  also 
to  the  same  ipological  localities  ;  and  become  so  rare  in  the  secondary  limestone  form- 
acioQS»  that  immense  tracU  of  these  occur  without  a  single  bed  suflSciently  entire 
and  oompaet  to  constitute  a  workable  marble.  The  limestone  lying  between  the 
oalearecKsiliceoas  sands  and  gritstone  of  the  under  oolite,  and  which  is  called  Forest 
marble  ia  England,  being  susceptible  of  a  tolerable  polish,  and  Tariegated  with  Imbedded 
abeDs,  has  sometimes  been  worked  into  ornamental  slabs  in  Oxfordshire,  where  it 
occurs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Whichwood  forest ;  but  this  case  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered as  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  To  constitute  a  profitable  marble- quarry, 
there  must  be  a  large  extent  of  homogeneous  limestone,  and  a  &eility  of  transporting 
the  blocks  after  they  are  dug.  On  examining  these  natural  advanUges  of  the  beds  of 
Carrara  marble,  we  may  readily  understand  how  the  statuary  marbles  discovered  in  the 
Pyrenees,  Savoy,  Corsica,  &c.  have  never  been  able  to  come  into  competition  with  it  in 
the  market.  In  fact,  the  two  sides  of  the  valley  of  Carrara  may  be  regarded  as  moun- 
tains of  sutuary  marUe  of  the  finest  quality. 

Gypseous  alabaster  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  marbles,  because  it  does  not 
efTervesce  with  acids,  and  is  soft  enough  to  be  scratched  by  the  nail ;  sulagmitic  alabaster 
is  somewhat  harder  than  marble,  translucent,  and  variegated  with  regular  stripes  or 
undulations. 

Some  granular  marbles  are  flexible  in  thin  slabs,  or,  at  least,  become  so  by  being  dried 
at  the  fire  ;  which  shows,  as  Dolomieu  suspected,  that  this  property  arises  from  a  dimi- 
nution of  the  attractive  force  among  the  particles,  by  the  loss  of  the  moisture. 

The  various  tints  of  omamenUl  marbles  generally  proceed  from  oxides  of  iron ;  but 
the  blue  and  green  tints  are  sometimes  caused  by  minute  particles  of  hornblende,  as  iii 
the  alafe-blue  variety  called  Turchino,  and  in  some  green  marbles  of  Germany.  The 
black  marbles  are  coloured  by  charcoal,  mixed  occasionally  with  sulphur  and  bitumen ; 
when  they  constitute  stinkstone. 

Brard  divides  marbles,  according  to  their  localities,  into  classes,  each  of  which  con- 
tains eight  subdivisions :  -^ 

1.  Uni-coloured  marbles ;  including  only  the  white  and  the  black. 

2.  Variegated  marbles;  those  with  irregular  spots  or  veins. 

3.  Madreporic  marbles,  presenting  animal  remans  in  the  shape  of  n'hite  or  gray  spots, 
with  regularly  disposed  dou  and  stars  in  the  centre. 

4.  Shell  marbles ;  with  only  a  few  shells  interspersed  in  the  calcareous  base. 

5.  Lumachella  marbles,  entirely  composed  of  shells. 

6.  Cipolin  marbles,  containing  veins  of  greenish  talc. 

7.  Breccia  marbles,  formed  of  a  number  of  angular  fragments  of  different  marbles, 
tmited  by  a  common  cement* 

8.  Puddingstone  marbles ;  a  conglomerate  of  rounded  pieces. 

AtUujimt  wtarblea,  —  The  most  remarkable  of  these  are  the  following  i — Plirian  nuarhle, 
called  IgchnittB  by  the  ancients,  because  its  quarries  were  worked  by  lamps ;  it  has  a  yel- 
lowish-white colour;  and  a  texture  composed  of  fine  shining  scales,  lying  in  all  directions. 
The  celebrated  Arundelian  tables  at  Oxford  consist  of  Parian  marble,  as  well  as  the 
Medieean  Venus.  Pentelie  marbie,  from  Mount  Penteles,  near  Athens,  resembles  the 
Parian,  but  is  somewhat  denser  and  finer  grained,  with  occasional  greenish  sones,  pro- 
duced by  greenish  talc,  whence  it  is  called  by  the  Italians  Cipdino  ntaimario.  The 
Parthenon,  Propyleum,  the  Hippodrome,  and  other  principal  monuments  of  Athens, 
were  of  Pentelie  marble;  of  which  fine  specimens  may  be  seen  among  the  Elgin  col- 
lection, in  the  British  Museum.  Marmo  Greco,  or  Greek  white  marble,  is  of  a  very 
lively  snow  white  colour,  rather  harder  than  the  preceding,  and  susceptible  of  a  very  fine 
polish.  It  was  obtained  from  several  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  as  Scio,  Samos, 
Lesbos,  &e.  Tnmslueent  whiU  mafirte,  Marmo  Uatuario  of  the  Italians,  is  very  much 
like  the  Parian,  only  not  so  opaque.  Columns  and  altars  of  this  marble  exist  in  Venice, 
and  several  towns  of  Lombardy  ;  but  the  quarries  are  quite  unknown.  Fltxible  white 
marhU,  oi  which  five  or  six  tables  are  preserved  in  the  house  of  Prince  Borghese,  at 
Romew  The  ITAt'te  ntarble  of  Xaai,  on  the  coast  of  Tuscany,  was  preferred  by  the 
Greek  sculptors  to  both  the  Parian  and  Pentelie.  White  marble  of  Carrara,  between 
Spccia  and  Lucca,  is  of  a  fine  white  colour,  but  often  traversed  by  gray  veins,  so  tliat 
it  ia  difficult  to  procure  moderately  large  pieces  free  from  them.  It  is  not  so  apt  to 
turn  yellow  as  the  Parian  marble.  This  quarry  was  worked  by  the  ancients,  having 
been  opened  in  tlie  time  of  Julius  Csnar.  Many  antique  statues  remain  of  this  marble. 
Its  two  principal  quarries  at  the  present  day  are  those  of  Pianello  and  Polvaxzo.  In 
the  centre  of  its  block  very  limpid  rock  crystals  are  sometimes  found,  which  are  called 
Carrara  diamonds.     As  the  finest  qualities  are  becoming  exccanively  rare,  it  has  risen 
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in  price  to  obout  S  guineas  the  cubic  foot.  The  WkiU  marble  of  Mount  Hymettui,  in 
Greece,  was  not  of  a  very  pure  white,  but  inclined  a  little  to  gray.  The  statue  of 
Itf  eleager,  in  the  French  Museum,  is  of  this  marble. 

Black  anHque  marUtt  the  Nero  antieo  of  the  Italians.  This  is  more  intensely  black 
than  any  of  our  modern  marbles ;  it  is  extremely  scarce,  occurring  only  in  sculptured 
pieces.  Tlie  red  antique  marble,  Egyptwn  of  the  ancients,  and  Rouo  amtico  of  the  lulians* 
is  a  beautiful  marble  of  a  deep  blood-red  colour,  interspersed  with  white  veins  and  with 
very  minute  white  dots,  as  if  strewed  over  with  grains  of  sand.  There  is  in  the  Gri- 
mant  palace  at  Venice,  a  colossal  statue  of  Marcus  Agrippa  in  ras$o  antieaf  which  was 
formerly  preserved  in  the  Pantheon  at  Rome.  Green  antique  marble^  verde  antieo,  is  a 
kind  of  breccia,  whose  paste  is  a  mixture  of  talc  and  limestone,  while  the  dark  green 
fragments  consist  of  serpentine.  Very  beautiAil  specimens  of  it  are  preserved  at  Parma. 
The  best  quality  has  a  grass-green  paste,  with  black  spots  of  noble  serpentine,  but  is 
never  mingled  with  red  spots.  Ked  spotted  green  antique  marble,  has  a  dark  green  ground 
marked  with  small  red  and  black  spots,  with  fragments  of  enirochi  changed  into  white 
marble.  It  is  known  only  in  small  tablets.  Leek  marhU  ;  a  rare  variety  of  that  colour 
of  which  there  is  a  table  in  the  Mint  at  Paris.  Marmo  verde  papUoeco  is  of  a  yellowish 
green  colour,  and  is  found  only  in  the  ruins  of  ancient  Rome.  Cervelas  marble  of  a 
deep  red,  with  numerous  gray  and  white  veins,  is  said  to  be  found  in  Africa,  and  highly 
esteemed  in  commerce.  Velhw  antique  marble,  giaUo  antieo  of  the  Italians ;  colour  of 
the  yolk  of  an  egg,  either  uniform  or  marked  with  black  or  deep  yellow  rings.  It  is 
rare,  but  may  be  replaced  by  ISienna  marble.  Red  and  white  antique  marbles,  found  only 
among  the  ruins  of  ancient  Rome.  Grand  antique,  a  breccia  marble,  containing  shelU, 
consists  of  large  fragments  of  a  black  marble,  traversed  by  veins  or  lines  of  a  shining 
white.  Tliere  are  four  columns  of  it  in  the  Museum  at  Paris.  Antique  CipoUno  marble, 
Cipolin  is  a  name  given  to  all  such  marbles  as  have  greenish  lones  produced  by  green 
talc ;  their  fracture  is  granular  and  shining,  and  displays  here  and  there  plates  of  talc. 
Purple  antique  breccia  marble,  is  very  variable  in  the  colour  and  size  of  its  spots. 
Antique  African  breccia,  has  a  black  ground,  variegated  with  large  fragments  of  a  grayish* 
white,  deep  red,  or  purplish  wine  colour ;  and  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  marbles. 
Roee-eoloured  antique  breccia  marble  is  very  scarce,  occurring  only  in  small  tablets. 
There  are  various  other  kinds  of  ancient  breccio,  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  par* 
ticularize. 

Modem  JSfarike.  —  1.  British.  Black  marble  is  found  at  Ashfbrd,  Matlock,  and 
Monsaldale  in  Derbyshire ;  black  and  white  in  the  north  part  of  Devonshire ;  the  varie- 
gated marbles  of  Devonshire  are  generally  reddish,  brownish,  and  grayish,  variously 
veined  with  white  and  yellow,  or  the  colours  are  often  intimately  blended ;  the  marbles 
from  Torbay  and  Babbacombe,  display  a  great  variety  in  the  mixture  of  their  colours  ; 
the  Plymouth  marble  is  either  ash-coloured  with  black  veins,  or  blackish-gray  and  white, 
aliaded  with  black  veins ;  the  clifls  near  Mary  church  exhibit  marble  quarries  not  only 
of  great  extent,  but  of  superior  beauty  to  any  other  in  Devonshire,  being  either  of  a 
dove-coloured  ground  with  reddish-purple  and  yellow  veins,  or  of  a  black  ground  mottled 
with  purplish  globules.  The  green  marble  of  Anglesea  is  not  unlike  the  verde  antieo ; 
its  colours  being  greenish-black,  leek-green,  and  sometimes  dull  purpliiib,  irregularly 
blended  with  white.  The  white  part  is  limestone,  the  green  shades  proceed  from 
serpentine  and  asbestos.  There  are  several  fine  varieties  of  marble  in  Derbyshire  ;  the 
mottled  gray  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Money  ash,  the  light  gray  being  rehdered 
extremely  beautiful  by  the  number  of  purple  veins  which  spread  upon  its  polit»hed  surface 
in  elegant  irregular  branches;  but  its  chief  ornament  is  the  multitude  of  enirochi,  with 
which  this  transition  limestone-marble  abounds.  Much  of  the  transition  and  carboni- 
ferous limestone  of  Wales  and  Westmoreland  is  capable  of  being  worked  up  into  agree- 
able dark  marbles. 

In  Scotland,  a  particularly  fine  variety  of  white  marble  is  found  in  immense  beds,  at 
Assynt  in  Sutherlandshire.  A  beautiful  ash-gray  marble  of  a  very  uniform  grain,  and 
susceptible  of  a  fine  polish,  occurs  on  the  north  side  of  the  ferry  of  Ballacliulish  in 
Invernesshlre.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  varieties  is  that  from  the  hill  of  Belephetrich 
in  Tiree,  one  of  the  Hebrides.  Its  colours  are  pale  blood-red,  light  flesh-red,  and 
reddish-white,  with  dark  green  particles  of  hornblende,  or  rather  sahlite,  diffused  through 
the  general  base.  The  compact  marble  of  lona  Ls  of  a  fine  grain,  a  dull  white  colour, 
somewhat  resembling  pure  compact  felspar.  It  is  said  by  Boumon  to  consist  of  an 
intimate  mixture  of  tremolite  and  carbonate  of  lime,  sometimes  with  yellowish  or 
greenish-yellow  spots.  The  carboniferous  limestone  of  many  of  the  coal  basins  in  the 
lowlands  of  Scotland  may  be  worked  into  a  tolerably  good  marble  for  chimney-pieces. 

In  Ireland,  the  Kilkenny  msrble  is  the  one  best  known,  having  a  l^lack  ground  more 
or  less  varied  with  white  marks  produced  by  petrifactions.  The  spar  which  occupies 
the  place  of  the  shells,  sometimes  assumes  a  greenish-yellow  colour.  An  exceedingly 
fine  black  marble  has  also  been  raised  at  Crayleatb  in  the  county  of  Down.  At  Louth- 
loughiT,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  a  fine  purple  marble  is  found,  which  when  polished 
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looks  TSTj  beantifuL     The  county  of  Kerry  affords  sevenl  Taricgatcd  marbles,  not 
unlike  the  Kilkenny. 

France  possesses  •  great  many  marble  quarries  which  have  been  described  by  Brard, 
and  of  which  a  copious  abstract  is  given  under  the  article  marble, —  Ree9*a  Cyclopitdia. 

The  territory  of  Genoa  furnishes  sereral  beautiful  Tarieties  of  marble,  the  most 
remarkable  of  which  is  the  poltevera  di  Genoot  called  in  French  the  eerf  ttEgypU  and 
veri  d€  mtr.  It  is  a  mixture  of  granular  limestone  with  a  talcose  and  serpentine  sub« 
stance  disposed  in  ^etna ;  and  it  is  sometimes  mixed  with  a  reddish  body.  This  marble 
was  formerly  much  employed  in  Italy,  France,  and  England*  for  chimney-pieces,  but  its 
sombre  appearance  has  put  it  out  of  fashion. 

Corsica  possesses  a  good  statuary  marble  of  a  fine  close  grain,  and  pure  milky 
whiteness^  quarried  at  Omofrio ;  it  will  bear  comparison  with  £at  of  Carrara ;  also  a 
gray  marble  (JkardigHio)^  a  cipolin,  and  some  other  varieties.  The  island  of  Elba  has 
immense  quarries  of  a  white  marble  with  blackish-green  veins. 

Among  the  innumerable  varieties  of  Italian  marbles,  the  following  deserve  especial 
notice. 

The  reeiJ^iOk  a  white  marble  found  at  Padua ;  the  white  marble  of  St.  Julien,  at  Pisa, 
of  which  the  cathedral  and  celebrated  slanting  tower  are  built ;  the  Biancone  marble* 
white  with  a  tinge  of  gray,  quarried  at  Magurega  for  altars  and  tombs.  Near  Mergoua 
the  white  saline  marble  with  gray  veins  is  found,  with  which  the  cathedral  of  Milan  is 
built.  The  black  marble  of  Bergamo  is  called  paragonet  from  its  black  colour,  like 
touchstone  s  it  has  a  pure  intense  tint,  and  is  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish.  The  pure 
black  marble  of  Como  is  also  much  esteemed.  The  polveroBO  of  Pistoya  is  a  black 
marble  sprinkled  with  dots ;  and  the  beautiful  white  marble  with  black  spots,  from  the 
Lago  Maggiore^  has  been  employed  for  decorating  the  interior  of  many  churches  in  the 
MUisnese.  Hie  Margorre  marble  found  in  several  parts  of  the  Milanese,  a  bluish  veined 
with  brown,  and  composes  part  of  the  dome  of  the  cathedral  of  Milan.  The  green 
marble  of  FlOTence  owes  its  colour  to  a  copious  admixture  of  steatite.  Another  green 
marble,  called  tferde  di  Prado,  occurs  in  Tuscany,  near  the  little  town  of  Prado.  It  is 
marked  with  spots  of  a  deeper  green  than  the  rest,  passing  even  into  blackish-blue. 
Hie  beautiful  Sienna  marble,  or  broeateilo  di  Siena,  has  a  yellow  colour  like  the  yolk  of 
an  egg,  which  is  disposed  in  large  irregular  spots,  surrounded  with  veins  of  bluish-red, 
passing  sometimes  into  purple.  At  Montarenti,  two  leagues  from  Sienna,  another 
yellow  marble  is  met  widi,  which  is  traversed  by  black  and  purplish-black  veins.  Tho 
Brema  marble  is  yellow  with  white  spots.  The  mandelato  of  the  Italians  is  a  light 
red  naarble  with  yellowish-white  spots,  found  at  Luggeszana,  in  tlie  Veronese.  The  red 
marble  of  Verona  b  of  a  red  rather  inclining  to  yellow  or  hyacinth ;  a  second  vsriety  of 
a  dark  red,  composes  the  vast  amphitheatre  of  Verona.  Another  marble  is  found  near 
Verona,  with  large  white  spots  in  a  reddish  and  greenish  paste.  Very  fine  columns 
have  been  made  of  it.  The  oeehio  di  pavone  is  an  Italian  shell  marble,  in  which  the 
shells  form  large  orbicular  spots,  red,  white,  and  bluish.  A  madreporic  marble  known 
under  the  name  ofpkira  nU^kiHOf  much  employed  in  Italy,  is  entirely  composed  of  star 
madrepores,  converted  into  a  gray  and  white  substance,  and  is  susceptible  of  an  excellent 
polish.  The  village  of  Bretonico,  in  the  Veronese,  furnishes  a  splendid  breccia  marble, 
composed  of  yellow,  steel-gray,  and  rose-coloured  spots.  That  of  Bergamo  consists  of 
black  and  gray  fragments  in  a  greenish  cement.  Florence  marble,  called  also  ruin  and 
landscape  marble,  is  an  indurated  calcareous  marl 

Sicily  abounds  in  marbles,  the  most  valuable  of  which  is  that  called  by  the  English 
stooe-cutters  Sicilian  Jasper ;  it  is  red  with  large  stripes  like  ribands,  whiter  red,  and 
sometimes  green,  which  run  sigsag  with  pretty  acute  angles. 

Among  the  Genoese  marbles  we  may  notice  the  highly  esteemed  variety  called  portor^ 
on  account  of  the  brilliant  yellow  veins  in  a  deep  black  ground.  The  most  beautiful 
kind  comes  from  Porto- Venese,  and  Louis  XIV.  caused  a  great  deal  of  it  to  be  worked 
up  for  the  decoration  of  Versailles.     It  cosfs  now  two  pounds  per  cubic  foot. 

Of  cutting  and  polishing  marhtt^  •—  The  marble  saw  is  a  thin  plate  of  soh  iron,  con- 
tinually supplied  during  its  sawing  motion  with  water  and  the  sharpest  sand.  Hie 
sawing  of  moderate  pieces  is  performed  by  liand,  but  that  of  large  slalis  is  most  econo- 
mically done  by  a  proper  mill. 

The  first  substance  used  in  the  polishing  process  is  the  sharpest  sand,  which  must  be 
worked  with  till  the  surfiice  becomes  perfectly  flat  Then  a  second,  and  even  a  third 
sand  of  increasing  fineness  is  to  be  applied.  The  next  substance  is  emery  of  progressive 
degrees  of  fineness,  after  which  tripoli  is  employed ;  and  the  last  polish  is  given  with 
tin-putty.  The  body  with  which  the  sand  is  rubbed  upon  the  marble,  is  usually  a  plate 
of  iron ;  but  for  the  subsequent  process,  a  plate  of  lead  is  used  with  fine  sand  and  emery. 
The  polishing  rubbers  are  coarse  linen  cloths,  or  bagging,  wed^  tight  into  an  iron 
planiog  tool     In  every  step  of  the  operation,  a  constant  trickling  supply  of  water  is 

required* 
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Visitors  of  Derby  nwy  h»ve  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  Brown's  extensive  ma- 
chinery for  cutting  marble  into  many  ornamental  forms,  which  baa  been  well  described 
in  Ree9*s  Cydopadia, 

Sir  James  Jelf  patented,  in  18S3,  a  combination  of  machinery  for  cutting  any  de- 
scription of  parallel  mouldings  upon  marble  slabs,  for  ornamenul  purposes ;  in  which 
tools,  supplied  with  sand  and  water,  are  made  to  traverse  to  and  fro. 
.  Mr.  Tullock  obtained  a  patent,  in  1824,  for  improvemenU  in  machinery  for  sawini^ 
and  grooving  marble ;  the  power  being  applied  by  means  of  toothed  wheeb  bearing 
/cranks,  which  gave  the  sea-saw  motion  to  the  cutting  iron  plates. 

In  November,  1829,  Mr.  Gibbs  secured,  by  patent,  an  invention  for  working  orna- 
mental devices  in  marble,  by  means  of  a  travelling  drill,  guided  by  a  mould  of  wood, 
&c,  in  counter  relief;  and  in  April,  I8SS,  Mr.  G.  W.  IVilds  obuined  a  patent  for 
machinery,  which  consists  of  a  series  of  circular  cutters,  for  separating  slabs  from  a 
block  of  marble;  the  block  being  advanced  slowly  to  meet  the  cutters,  by  the  progressive 
movement  of  a  platform  upon  wheels,  driven  by  the  agency  of  a  rack  and  pinion,  as  in 
the  cylinder  boring  machine  of  the  steam-engine  manufacturer.  Sand  and  water  must 
be  supplied,  of  course,  from  a  hopper,  to  these  smooth  cutting  discs  of  iron  or  copper. 
See  Glass-Cuttimo.  He  proposes  silso  to  mould  and  polish  marble,  by  applying  a 
rotatory  wheel  or  cylinder  of  any  shape  to  it,  in  its  carrying  frame. 

M  ARCASITE,  is  a  variety  of  iron  pyrites,  containing  generally  a  little  arsenic 
M  AUG  A  RATES,  are  saline  compounds  of  margaric  acid  with  the  bases. 
MARGARIC  ACID,  is  one  of  the  acid  fiits,  produced  by  saponifying  tallow  with 
alkaline  matter,  and  decomposing  the  soap  with  dilute  acid.     The  term  Margaric  sig- 
nifies PcAaLT-looking. 

The  physical  properties  of  the  margaric  and  stearic  acids  are  very  similar ;  the  chief 
difference  is  that  the  former  is  more  fusible,  melting  at  140^  F.  The  readiest  mode 
of  obtaining  pure  margaric  acid,  is  to  dissolve  olive  oil  soap  in  water,  to  pour  into  the 
solution  a  solution  of  neutral  aceUte  of  lead,  to  wash  and  dry  the  precipitate,  and  then 
to  remove  its  oleate  of  lead  by  ether,  which  does  not  affect  its  margarate  of  lead  The 
residuum  being  decomposed  by  boiling  hot  muriatic  acid,  affords  margaric  acid.  When 
heated  in  a  retort  this  acid  boils.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether ;  it  reddens  litmus  paper,  and  decomposes,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  the  carbonates  of 
soda  and  potash. 

MARGARIC  ACID  is  obtained  most  easily  by  the  distillation  of  stearic  acid. 
The  humidity  at  the  beginning  of  the  process  must  be  eipelled  by  a  smart  heat,  other- 
wise explosive  ebullitions  are  apt  to  occur.  Whenever  the  ebullition  becomes  uniform, 
the  fire  is  to  be  moderated. 

MARINE  ACID.    See  MuaiAnc  Acm  and  HnaocBLOaic  Acm. 
MARINE  SALT.     See  Salt. 

MARL  (itfame,  Fr. ;  Mergd,  Germ.),  is  a  mixed  earthy  substance,  consisting  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  clay,  and  siliceous  sand,  jy;i  very  variable  proportions ;  it  is  sometimes 
compact,  sometimes  pulverulent.  Accordii^  to  the  predominance  of  one  or  other  of 
these  three  main  ingredients,  marls  may  be  distributed  into  calcareous,  clayey,  and  sandy. 
See  LiMxsTONX. 

MARQUETRY,  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  cabinet  work,  in  which  the  surface  of  wood  is 
ornamented  with  inlaid  pieces  of  various  colours  and  forms.  Tlie  marquHeur  puts  gold, 
silver,  copper,  tortoise-shell,  mother-of-pearl,  ivory,  horn,  &c.  under  contribution. 
These  substances  being  reduced  to  lamins  of  proper  thinness,  are  cut  out  into  the 
desired  forms  by  punches,  which  produce  at  once  the  full  pattern  or  mould,  and  the 
empty  one,  which  enclosed  it ;  and  both  serve  their  separate  purposes  in  marquetry. 
For  the  methods  of  dyeing  the  woods,  &c.,  see  Ivoar. 

MARTIAL,  signifies  belonging  to  iron ;  from  Mars,  the  mythological  name  of  this 
metal. 

MASSICOT,  is  the  yellow  oxide  of  lead. 

MASTIC  (Eng.  and  Fr. ;  MomHx,  Germ.),  is  a  resin  produced  by  making  incisions 
in  the  Fiwtacia  Leniiaau,  a  tree  cultivated  in  the  Levant,  and  chie6y  in  the  island  of 
Chios.  It  comes  to  us  in  yellow,  brittle,  transparent,  rounded  tears ;  which  soflen 
between  the  teeth ;  with  bitterish  taste  and  aromatic  smell,  and  a  specific  gravity  of 
1  -07.  Mastic  consists  of  two  resins ;  one  soluble  in  dilute  alcohol ;  but  both  dissolve 
in  strong  alcohol.  Its  solution  in  spirit  of  wine  constitutes  a  good  varnish.  It  die* 
solves  also  in  oil  of  turpentine.     See  Vakmisb. 

MATCHES,  CHEMICAL.  Put  40  grains  of  phosphorus  into  a  wide-mouthed 
bottle.  Add  enough  oil  of  turpentine  to  cover  the  phosphorus ;  then  mix  in  10  grs.  of 
fiower  of  sulphur.  Put  the  bottle  into  hot  water  until  the  phosphorus  is  entirely  dis- 
solved ;  stop  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  with  a  cork,  and  vrell  shake  the  whole  until  "it  has 
become  cold ;  afterwards,  pour  off  the  supernatant  oil  of  turpentine.  Into  the  mixture 
of  phosphorus  which  remains  in  the  bottle  dip  the  extremities  of  the  matches,  and,  afWr 
some  time,  when  they  have  become  a  little  dried,  dip  them  again  into  the  follpwing 
mixture : 
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DissoWe  SO  grains  of  gum  arable  in  a  small  quantity  of  water ;  add  to  it  80  grs.  of 
chlorate  of  potash,  and  mix  them  intimately  together ;  then  again  add  10  grs.  of  soot 
previously  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of  spirits  of  wine. 

In  about  IS  hours  the  matches  will  be  perfectly  dry,  when  they  will  ignite  on 
j-ubbing  them  over  a  rough  surfaee. 

MATCHES,  INSTANTANEOUS  LIGHT,  without  Snlphwr  and  wUhout  Noite. 
Soettcber  has  published  the  following  formula  for  the  preparation  of  chemical  matches, 
which  ignite  without  noise :  — 

Take  of  Gum  Arabic    •  *  •  •  •  16  parts. 

Phosphorus      -  -  -  -  -       9  — 

Nitrate  of  potash  -  -  -  -  14  — 

Manganese       -  -  •  «  -  16  — 

Mix,  so  as  to  form  a  perfectly  homogeneous  mass. 

More  recently,  this  chemist,  being  desirous  of  making  a  mass  equally  good,  but  at  a 
lower  price,  fixed  on  the  following  formula :  — ■ 

Take  of  Phosphorus     •  -  •  •  -      4  parts. 

Nitrate  of  potash  -  •  •  -10  — 

Carpenters'  glue  •  •  -  •      6  — 

Minium,  or  red  ochre  •  •  •  *      5  — 

Soudt  -  •  -  -  -  -S  — 

The  glue  is  cut  and  soaked  in  a  little  water  for  24  hours ;  it  is  then  put  into  a  porce- 
lain mortar,  previously  heated,  so  as  to  cause  its  liquefaction.  The  phosphorus  is  then 
added,  afterwards  the  nitrate  of  potash,  and  lastly  the  minium  and  smalt,  mixing  the 
ingredients  constantly  with  the  pestle,  until  a  perfectly  homogeneous  mixture  is  formed 
which  may  almost  be  drawn  out  in  threads. 

During  this  operation,  the  temperature  must  never  be  allowed  to  rise  above  167^  F., 
to  prevent  the  inflammation  of  the  psrticles  of  phosphorus. 

This  paste  may  be  applied  to  wood  prepared  for  the  purpose,  or  to  amadou  previously 
dried  for  eight  or  twelve  hours. 

Paper  matches  may  be  made,  which  will  afford  aoy agreeable  odour  on  igniting,  by 
wetting  slips  of  paper  on  both  sides  with  tincture  of  benzoin,  and  then  applying  a  small 
quantity  of  the  above  composition  to  their  extremities,  by  means  of  a  small  brush.  On 
rubbing  one  of  these  on  a  rough  surface,  the  mass  inflames  and  ignites  the  paper  with- 
out the  intervention  of  a  coating  of  sulphur. 

Matches  of  wood  nwy  be  made  that  will  inflame  without  sulphur,  by  slightly  carbo- 
nizing the  ends  of  them,  by  placing  them  against  a  red  hot  plate  of  iron,  and  then  dipping 
them  into  melted  wax. 

M.  Diesel,  of  Ebersdpr^  pupil  of  M.  Wackenroder,  has  analysed  an  excellent  in- 
flammable mass,  and  found  the  following  proportions  of  ingredients  in  100  parts :  — 

Phosphorus  •  •  >-  •  •  •I? 

Nitrate  of  potash        •  -  ->  -  -  -38 

Minium  --....•24 

Glue-  .•....•21 

MATCHES,  LUCIFER.  According  to  Dr.  R.  Boettger,  in  Anmalender  Chemie 
mnd  Pkarmtieie,  vol.  xlvli.  p.  334.,  take 

Phosphorus        »  •>  •  •  -    4  parts 

Nitre      -  •  •  -  •  -10  — 

Fine  glue  •-*--►    6  — 

Red  ochre,  or  red  lead    •  .  ..    5  » 

Smalt     -  -  «  •  -  -2  — 

Convert  the  glue  with  a  little  water  by  a  gentle  heat  into  a  smooth  jelly,  put  it  into  a 
slightly  warm  porcelain  mortar  to  liquefy ;  rub  the  phosphorus  down  through  this  gela- 
tine at  a  temperature  of  about  140^  or  150^  Fahr. ;  add  the  nitre,  then  the  red  powder, 
and  lastly  the  smalt,  till  the  whole  forms  a  uniform  paste.  To  make  writing-paper 
matches,  which  bum  with  a  bright  flame  and  diffuse  an  agreeable  odour,  moisten  each 
side  of  the  paper  with  tincture  of  benzoin,  dry  it,  cut  it  into  slips,  and  smear  one  of 
their  cods  with  a  little  of  the  above  paste  by  means  of  a  hair  pencil.  On  rubbing  the 
said  end  afWr  it  b  dry  against  a  rough  surface  the  paper  will  take  fire,  without  tho 
intervention  of  sulphur. 

To  form  lucifor  vrixxl  matches,  that  act  without  sulphur,  melt  In  a  flat-bottomed, 
tin  pan  as  much  white  wax  as  will  stand  one  tenth  of  an  inch  deep ;  take  a  bundle  of 
wooden  matolies  free  from  resin,  rub  their  ends  against  a  red  hot  iron  plate  till  the  wood 
be  slightly  charred  ;  dip  them  now  in  the  melted  wax  for  a  moment,  shake  them  well 
on  taking  them  out,  and  finally  dip  them  separately  in  the  above  viscid  paste.  When 
dry,  ibey  will  kindle  readily  by  friction. 
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For  the  r»piil  msmiftrlure  of  the  wooden  tplbti  for  lucifiT  malches,  ■  patent  w.u 
•ranted  to  Mr.  Reuben  Partridge,  in  March,  1M2,  He  employs  k  peiforsled 
inelallic  plate,  haring  a  iteel  face,  rtrenglhened  by  a  bell  metal  back  i  Bee.fijf.887 
888.  Tliseiieof  the  perforationi  must  depend  on  that  of  the  deiired  iplinU,  but  iluy 
must  be  a  elote  together  u  poMible,  that  there  may  be  *  Tery  imill  blank  apaoe  be- 
tween them,  othenrise  the  plate  would  affbtd  too  great  re«i«t«nm  lo  the  paasage  of  the 
wood.  By  thii  eoutrnction,  the  whole  area  of  the  block  of  wood  may  ba  com- 
preoed  laterally  into  the  oounUnunk  openinga,  and  fiMwd  through  the  hole*,  whith 
■re  aligfatly  counlenunk  to  hioui  ttie  enlrvice  vid  aeparatian  of  the  wooden  libns. 
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Fig.  8BT  reprcMota  the  Ihceofoneof  these  pbtea;  andj^.SSS.  i*  ■  reetuigtiUTiectioQ 
through  the  plate.  A  eonTcnient  ilie  of  plate  is  three  inchet  broed,  srx  inebei  lon;r, 
■nd  one  thick.  The  mode  of  preuing  is  by  Aiing  (he  back  of  the  plate  agoinit  a  firui 
retiiting  block  or  bearing,  hairing  an  aperture  equal  lo  the  area  of  the  perfbralicmi 
in  the  plate,  end  then  placing  the  end  of  the  piece  or  piece)  of  wood  in  the  direction 
of  the  grain  against  the  face  of  the  plate  within  the  area  of  the  perforated  portion.  A 
plunger  or  leTer  or  other  tuilahle  mechanical  agent  being  then  applied  to  the  back  or 
rerene  end  of  the  piece  of  wood,  it  Inay  be  forced  through  the  perftrations  in  the 
plate,  being  firat  aplit"  as  It  advances  by  the  clitting  edges  of  the  holes,  and  afterwards 
compressed  and  driven'  through  (he  perforatioifB  in  (he 'plate,  coming  out  on  the  oppo- 
site side  or  baek  of  the  plate  in  the  fiA-in  ofa  tnultitude  of  distinct  splints,  sgreenbly  ta 
the  ahapas  end  dimensions  of  the  peifanlions.  —  NflBlaa'tJbvnul  C.  S.  ml.  iiii.  SGS. 
MamufaelMrt  of  Lnciftn,  The  first  stage  in  the  manufsetiiTe  of  lucifers  is  (he 
cutting  the  wood,  which  is  done,  according  lo  the  extent  of  the  manurectory,  eiihet  by 
hand  or  by  machinery.  This,  as  well  as  the  subsequent  proeen  of  counting  and  placing 
(ba  matchea  in  frames,  is  in  itself  necesaaiUy  free  from  any  inconrenience  or  evil  con. 
sequeneea  ;  nor  doeatt  appear  that  the  third  stage,  which  consists  in  melting  (he  sulphur 
■nd  dipping  the  head*  of  the  matches  in  it[  products  any  inconvenience.  Tbe  fourth, 
fifth,  uidk,  and  sefentb  stages  compriie  the  grinding,  mullering,  and  miiing  of  the 
eiplosive  eomponnd  I  the  process  of  dipping  the  maicbestn  it,  thecounting  and  boi.  ^ 
Hie  dipping,  counting,  and  packing,  appear  to  be,  according  lo  Mr.  Geisc,  the  only  de- 
partments io  which  the  workpeople  are  in  any  wa;  sfTecled  with  peculiar  complaints  t 
wa  would  even  limit  the  appeaninee  of  the  Jaw  disease  to  those  engaged  in  dipping  ; 
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dippers  only  were  attacked.  There  is  a  certain  degree  of  secresy  observed  rclstite  to 
the  proportions  of  the  oomposilion ;  and  the  mil (ure  of  the  materials  Is  genenlly  per- 
formed by  the  proprietor  of  the  manufactory,  or  by  a  conlidcntiMl  workman.  Chloiate 
of  potaih  is  eonuderad  an  essential  ingredient  in  England  ;  but  in  the  manu&ctories  at 
Nijmberg  it  has  not  been  employed  for  a  number  of  yean,  as  its  eiploaive  properties 
mueb  endangered  the  safety  of  the  buildings  and  the  limbs  of  tbe  workmetk 

The  oomposilion  used  in  Niimberg  consists  of  one-third  of  phosphorus,  of  gum 
anUc  (which  is  eschewed  by  Engliah  manufaeturen  on  account  of  its  bjgrometrie 
prope/ty),  of  water,  and  of  colouring  matter,  for  which  either  minium  or  Prussian  b'. 
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k  employed.  If  ignition  be  required  without  a  flam^  the  quantity  of  pbo8ph<vu8  is 
dtmiaished,  or  nitrate  of  lead  is  added.  The  mixing  is  conducted  in  a  water-bath ;  and 
during  this  process,  and  as  long  as  the  phosphorus  is  being  ground  or  **mullered," 
eopious  fames  are  evolved.  The  dipping  is  performed  in  the  following  manner :  —  The 
melted  composition  is  spread  upon  a  board  covered  with  cloth  or  leather,  and  the  work* 
man  dips  the  two  ends  of  the  matches  alternately  that  are  fixed  in  the  frame ;  and  as 
this  is  done  with  great  rapidity,  the  disengagement  of  fiimea  is  very  conuderable, 
ind  the  more  liable  to  be  iivjurious,  as  they  are  evolved  in  a  very  concentrated  form 
cIo«e  to  the  lace  of  the  workmen.  This  department  is  generally  iki  to  a  single  work- 
man ;  and  the  average  number  that  he  can  dip  in  an  hour,  supposing  each  frame  to  hold 
3,000  matches,  would  be  1,000,000. 

After  the  matches  have  been  dipped,  they  require  to  be  dried.  This  is  generally 
done  in  the  room  in  which  the  former  process  u  carried  on ;  and  as  a  temperature  of 
from  80°  to  90°  Fahr.  is  necessary,  the  greatest  quantity  of  fumes  is  evolved  at  this 
stage.  When  the  matches  are  dried,  the  frames  are  removed  from  the  drying  room, 
ind  the  lucifers  are  now  ready  to  be  counted  out  into  boxes.  As  this  ia  done  with 
great  rapidity,  they  frequently  take  fire,  and,  although  instantly  extinguished  in  the 
sawdust  or  the  water  which  ia  at  band»  the  occurrence  gives  rise  to  an  additional  and 
frequent  evolution  of  fumes. 

MATRASS^  is  a  bottle  with  a  thin  egg*ahaped  bottom,  much  used  for  digestions  in 
chemical  researehea. 

MATT£,  ia  a  crude  black  copper  reduced,  but  not  refined  fixmn  sulphur  and  other 
heterogeneous  substances^ 
MEADOW  ORE,  is  conchoidal  bog  iron  ore. 

MEATS,  PRESERVED.  The  interest  which  has  of  late  attached  to  the  subject 
of  such  meats,  warrants  us  in  bringing  under  examination  the  principles  and  practice  on 
vhich  this  important  branch  of  industry  u  based.  The  art  itself  is  of  modem  invention^ 
and  diflers  in  every  respect  from  the  old  or  common  modes  of  preserving  animal  food. 
The&e,  as  ia  well  known,  depend  on  the  use  of  culinary  salt,  saltpetre,  sugar,  or  similar 
substances,  which,  when  in  aolution,  do  not  poasess  the  power  of  absorbing  oxygen  gas» 
sod  therefore  cut  off  efTeetually  all  access  of  air  to  the  meat  they  protect.  It  might  be 
imagined  that  water  alone  would  answer  this  purpose ;  but  the  contrary  is  the  case,  for 
pure  water  absorbs  oxygen,  and  is,  therefore,  all  the  less  adapted  for  preserving  meat,  in 
proportion  as  it  is  free  from  saline  matter,  since  it  u  then  so  much  the  more  capable  of 
combining  with  oxygen  gas.  Thus,  snow,  which  is  pure  water  crystallised,  has  a  power 
of  producing  the  panary  fermentation  when  mixed  with  flour ;  and  this  it  is  able  to  do 
in  consequence  of  the  large  quantity  of  gaseous  oxygen  which  it  contains.  Similarly, 
rain  water,  and  especially  dew,  will  bring  on  the  putrefaction  of  animal  matters  mudi 
sooner  than  spring  water ;  and  the  vulgar  prejudice  respecting  the  efiect  of  the  moon*a 
rsvys  in  accelerating  the  corruption  of  meat,  is,  beyond  doubt,  dependent  upon  the  fact, 
that  during  dear  moonlight  nights,  there  is  always  a  large  deposition  of  dew ;  and  thia 
having  follen  in  a  minutely  divided  state,  possesses  the  largest  amount  of  free  oxygen, 
which  pure  or  distilled  water  is  capable  of  absorbing  from  the  atmosphere,  and,  there- 
fore,  has  a  proportionate  power  of  decomposing,  — >  just  as  it  also  has  of  bleaching. 

Thus  far  our  remarks  have  been  applied  solely  to  raw  or  uncooked  meats  ;  but  the 
practical  bearing  of  the  object  which  we  have  in  hand  really  points  to  those  which  are, 
more  or  less^  cooked  or  preserved.  It  is  with  reference  to  provisions  of  this  kind,  that  a 
parliamentary  enquiry  is  now  in  progress ;  and  we  cannot  do  better  than  show  the  great 
importance  of  such  a  subject  to  a  maritime  nation  like  Great  Britain,  by  stating,  that 
these  provisions,  when  sound,  are  an  absolute  preveAive  of  sea-eeurvy,  —a  disease  said, 
on  good  authority,  to  have  destroyed  more  life^  and  to  have  done  more  damage  to  our 
aavjr,  than  all  the  enemies  and  tempests  which  that  navy  ever  encountered.  We  need  not 
go  far  in  seareh  of  evidence  to  prove  the  foarful  havoc  caused  by  this  disease ;  for  we  are 
*r.«M  furnished  by  the  history  of  Admiral  Anson's  memorable  expedition,  to  damage  the 
mterests  of  Spain  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  by  intercepting  the  annual  treasure  ship  or  galleon 
on  her  return  to  Europe.  In  spite  of  every  thing  that  care  and  experience  could  do^ 
Anson  tells  us  that  he  lost,  in  all,  fully  four-fifths  of  his  people  by  scurvy.  Of  400  men, 
with  whom  the  "  Centurion**  departed  from  England,  only  200  lived  to  reach  the  island 
of  Juan  Femandes,  and  no  more  tlian  8  of  these  were  capable  of  doing  duty ;  and  but  for  a 
•upply  of  othera  at  St.  Helena,  there  would  not  have  been  strength  raoiaining  to  carry  the 
ship  to  her  anchorage.  After  describing,  in  the  moat  pathetic  manner,  the  dreadful  suf* 
firings  of  his  crew,  and  rejoicing  at  the  improvement  caused  by  the  sojourn  at  Juan 
Femandes,  the  writer  concludes,-^*'  I  therefore  shall  sum  up  the  total  of  our  loss  since 
our  departure  from  England,  the  better  to  convey  some  idea  of  our  past  sufferings  and 
our  present  strength.  We  had  buried  on  board  the  '  Centurion,*  since  leaving  St. 
Helena,  992  men,  and  had  remaining  on  board  214.  This  will,  doubtless,  appear  a  most 
eTtraotdinary  mortality ;  but  yet,  on  board  the  *  Gloucester*  (his  other  ship  of  war)  it  had 
'li  mueh  greater :  for,  out  of  a  much  smaller  crew  than  ours,  they  bad  buried  the  same 
number,  and  had  only  82  remaining  alive.     It  might,  **  continues  Anson,  "  have  been 
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expected  that,  on  board  the  *  Trjal  *  (a  ptorvuoa  ship),  the  slaughter  would  have  been 
most  terrible ;  but  it  happened  otherwise,  for  she  escaped  more  favourably  than  the  rest, 
since  she  only  buried  49,  and  had  now  S9  remaining."  The  real  object  of  the  voyage 
was,  however,  not  yet  commenced ;  though  out  of  960  men,  with  which  the  three  vessels 
left  £pgland,  626  were  dead  before  this  time. 

It  is  almost  superfluotis  to  multiply  instances  of  the  same  kind ;  though,  in  order  to 
demonstrate  the  great  utility  of  preserved  meats  in  the  navy,  we  shall  give  two  or  three 
other  examples,  as  there  is  evidently  a  desire,  in  certain  quarters,  to  get  rid  of  a  trifling 
labour  and  responsibility,  by  excluding  this  class  of  provisions  altogether  from  our  vic- 
tualling departments.  In  October,  1788,  the  fleet  of  Admiral  Keppell  came  into  har- 
bour, and,  before  the  end  of  December,  bad  sent  3,600  sick  to  the  hospital  at  Haslar. 
In  1779,  the  channel  fleet,  under  Sir  C.  Hardy,  sent  2,500  to  the  hospital,  and  retained 
more  than  1,000  on  board  for  want  of  hospital  accommodation.  Within  4  months,  during 
a  subsequent  year,  6,064  were  sent  to  Haslar ;  and  Sir  R.  Hawkins  asserts,  that,  within  the 
space  of  20  years,  to  his  own  knowledge,  not  less  than  10,000  men  had  died  of  scurvy. 
When  Admiral  Geary's  fleet  returned  to  Portsmouth,  after  a  ten  weeks'  cruise  in  the  Bay 
of  Biscay,  2,400  meu  were  ill  of  the  scurvy ;  and  the  gross  number  of  admissions  into 
the  hospitid  that  year  was  11,732,  of  whom  909  died.  Now  the  highest  medical  autho- 
rities in  this  kingdom,  and  also  on  the  continent,  have  all  expressed  the  opinion  that  this 
ibarful  disease  and  mortality  is  altogether  caused  by  the  use  of  salt  provisions ;  and  the 
evidence  of  a  host  of  navy  surgeons  and  oflicers  can  be  adduced  to  corroborate 
the  truth  of  this  viewt  therefore,  not  only  motives  of  humanity,  but  also  of  self-interest, 
imperatively  demand  that,  wherever  unsalted  provisions  can  be  used,  their  employment 
should  be  insisted  on,  by  the  voice  of  the  entire  nation.  Such  being  the  case,  it  becomes 
necessary  for  us  to  inquire  bow  fiur  the  art  of  preserving  unsalted  provisions  has  reached 
that  degree  of  uniformity,  and  certainty  of  result,  which  alone  can  warrant  their  introduc- 
tion into  the  navy. 

The  flrst  successftil  attempt  at  the  preservation  of  unsalted  meats  is  of  French  origin, 
and  due  to  the  inventive  skill  of  M.  Appert.  Thu  gentleman,  so  long  ago  as  the  year 
1810,  received  from  the  board  of  Arts  and  Manufactures  of  Paris  the  sum  of  12,000 
firancs  for  his  discovery  of  a  mode  of  preserving  animal  and  vegetable  substances ;  tlie 
results  of  which  had  been  then  amply  attested,  by  a  prolonged  experience  in  the  French 
navy.  Shortly  after  this  period,  Appert  induced  a  Mr»  Durant  to  visit  London,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  out  a  patent ;  and  this  was  accordingly  done  towards  the  end  of  the 
year  1811.  In  thu  patent,  however,  the  claims  were  ridiculously  wide,  so  much  so,  that 
the  patent  right  was  subsequently  infringed  with  impunity.  The  clains  included  all 
kinds  of  fruit,  meat,  and  vegetables,  when  subjected  to  Uie  action  of  beat  in  closed  vessels, 
more  or  less  freed  from  air.  As,  however,  the  Society  of  Arts  in  London  had  presented 
in  1 807,  a  premium  to  a  Mr.  J.  Suddington,  for  **  a  method  of  preserving  fruit  without 
sugar  for  house  or  sea  stores  "-—which  method  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  M.  Appert, 
—  the  validity  of  Du  rant's  patent  wss  at.  once  called  in  question.  Nevertheless,  so 
satisfactory  were  the  results,  when  applied  to  animal  food,  or  mixed  provisions,  that  the 
patent  was  eventually  purchased  from  Durant  by  Messrs.  Donkin,  Hall  and  Gamble, 
for  the  sum  of  1000/1 ;  and  the  firm,  thus  established,  became  at  once  the  sole  manufac- 
turers of  preserved  meats  in  this  country.  The  process  of  Appert  was,  however, 
extremely  defective  in  a  manubcturing  point  of  view.  Nothing  but  glass  bottles  were 
to  be  used  for  containing  the  meats,  and  M.  Appert  remarks, — **  I  choose  glass  for  this 
purpose,  as  being  the  most  impenetrable  to  air,  and  have  not  ventured  to  make  any 
experiment  with  a  vessel  made  of  any  other  substance."  Of  course  the  fragility  of  this 
material,  and  the  great  difficulty  (A  hermetically  sealing  the  bottles  with  corks,  threw 
an  incalculable  impediment  in  the  way  of  the  process  as  a  commercial  undertaking. 
Nor  was  it  until  after  a  long  series  of  difficult  and  expensive  experiments  that  Messrs. 
Donkin,  Hall  and  Gamble,  were  able  to  overcome  the  primary  difficulties  of  this 
invention,  and  produce  provisions  successfully  preserved  in  tin  plate  vessels.  Since  that 
time  but  little  alteration,  and  less  improvement,  has  been  made  in  the  art,  though  its 
principles  are  for  more  complex  than  has  hitherto  been  supposed. 

From  the  researches  of  M.  Gay  Lussac,  it  appeared  that  the  absence  of  oxygen  was 
requisite  to  prevent  fermentation ;  but  it  is  now  certain,  that  oxygen  may  be  present 
with  fermentable  matters  without  producing  any  effect  whatever.  As  there  are  sub- 
stances and  conditions  which  cause  or  accelerate  fermentation,  so  there  are  others  which 
prevent  or  retard  it ;  and  this  is  true,  whatever  be  tlie  nature  of  the  fermentation. 
Although,  therefore,  the  exclusion  of  oxygen  be  a  means  of  preventing  putrefaction,  it 
is  not  the  only  means  nor  is  it,  indeed,  tlie  easiest  or  simplest  in  application.  Tlie 
process  of  Appert  certainly  does  not  depend  upon  the  exclusion  of  oxygen  from  the 
provisions  he  preserved,  nor  is  this  principle  included  in  the  improved  process  still 
practised,  with  such  marked  success,  by  the  well  known  firm  of  Gamble,  at  Cork.  We 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  air  contained  in  perfectly  sound  canisters  of 
Gamble's  provisions,  and  have  consUntly  found  it  to  afford  distinct  evidences  of  the 
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presence  of  oiygen  gas,  even  in  cases  several  years  old.  The  quantity  is,  indeed,  much 
less  than  that  in  atmospheric  air,  but  its  existence  is  clear  and  undeniable.  Hence  we 
must  look  for  some  other  theory  than  that  which  refers  putrefaction  to  the  presence  of 
uncombined  oxygen,  if  we  wbh  to  speculate  upon  the  modvs  operandi  of  Gamble's 
method.  Appert  seems  to  have  had  a  decided  doubt  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  oxygen 
theory,  for  he  tells  us  that,  '*  fire  has  a  peculiar  property,  not  only  of  changing'  the 
combination  of  the  constituent  parts  of  vegetable  and  animal  productions,  but  also  of 
retarding,  for  many  years  at  least,  if  not  of  destroying  altogether,  the  natural  tendency 
of  these  same  products  to  decomposition.'*  And  this  opinion  is  confirmed  from  many 
startling  facts,  which  connot  be  reconciled  to  the  supposition  that  oxygen  Is  the  sole  or 
even  principal  agent  of  decomposition.  Thus  milk,  which  has  been  merely  scalded,  i*ill 
keep  much  longer  from  the  effect  of  this  process,  even  though  freely  exposed  to,  or 
purposely  impregnated  with,  oxygen  gas.  All  kinds  of  meat  exhibit  a  similar  result. 
Again,  very  minute  qualities  of  some  mineral  substances,  as  arsenic  and  corrosive  sub- 
limate, or  of  organic  matters,  such  as  creosote,  naphtha,  and  the  volatile  oils,  have  the 
same  action  when  applied  to  meat  or  vegetables ;  and,  generally  speaking,  anything 
which  will  coagulate  albumen  has  a  preservative  power  upon  organic  substances.  So 
that  oxygen  appears  to  exert  a  decomposing  force  only  when  one  or  other  of  the  forms 
of  soluble  albumen  is  present  Now,  the  method  of  Appert,  as  improved  by  Gamble 
(for  the  firm  of  Donkin,  Hall,  and  Gamble  no  longer  exists),  is  to  render  the  albumen 
of  the  meat  or  vegetable  insoluble,  and  therefore  scarcely,  if^  at  all,  susceptible  of  the 
action  of  atmospheric  oxygen.  By  this  means  the  total  exclusion  of  air  from  the  tin 
cases  is  rendered  unnecessary,  for  even  if  a  small  quantity  of  air  remain  in  the  case,  it 
will  exert  no  more  influence  than  happens  to  a  piece  of  coagulated  albumen,  or  hard 
boiled  white  of  egg,  which,  as  is  well  known,  may  be  exposed  to  the  air  for  years  without 
sensible  alteration,  though  in  its  uncoagulated  state  it  immediately  putrefies.  If, 
therefore,  we  were  desired,  in  a  few  words,  to  express  the  essential  characteristics  of 
Gamble's  process,  it  would  not  be  by  referring  to  the  exclusion  of  air,  but  to  the 
thorough  coagulation  of  the  albumen,  that  we  should  look  for  a  satisfactory  description. 
In  this  process,  the  meat,  more  or  less  cooked,  is  placed,  with  a  quantity  of  gravy,  in  a 
tin  vessel,  capable  of  being  hermetically  sealed  with  solder ;  it  is  then  heated,  for  some 
time,  in  a  bath  of  muriate  of  lime,  and  the  aperture  neatly  soldered  up.  After  this  it 
is  again  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  heated  bath  for  a  period,  which  varies  with  the  site 
and  nature  of  the  contents  of  the  vessels ;  and  to  prove  that  this  latter  operation  is  really 
the  most  important  of  the  whole,  it  sometimes  happens  that  cases  which  have  begun  to 
decompose  are  opened,  resoldered,  and  again  submitted  to  the  muriate  of  lime  bath, 
with  the  most  perfect  success,  as  regards  the  ultimate  result.  There  is,  however, 
no  little  difficulty  in  effecting  the  thorough  coagulation  of  albumen  by  heat,  when  the 
quantity  of  albumen  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  water  present.  A  long  continued  and 
rather  high  temperature  is  then  needed ;  more  especially  if  vinegar  or  lactic  acid  be 
present  in  the  fluid,  as  these  tend  to  retain  the  albumen  in  solution  :  much  mu&t  therefore 
depend  upon  practical  experience ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  a  heat  in  the  bath  but 
little  higher  than  that  of  boiling  water,  would  afford  more  uniform  results,  than 
would  be  obtained  with  a  boiling  saturated  solution  of  muriate  of  lime.  This  subject 
will,  however,  be  more  fully  discussed  when  speaking  of  Goldner's  processes. 

Although  by  no  means  free  from  occasional  failures  and  certainly  requiring  improve* 
ment,  the  system  of  Gamble  has  in  practice  worked  well ;  and  provisions  have  been 
kept  in  this  way,  for  a  period  of  more  than  twenty- six  years,  without  the  slightest 
alteration  in  their  particular  qualities ;  and  so  well  is  this  fact  known  and  appreciated 
by  British  naval  officers  in  general,  that  few  vessels  now  leave  our  ports  without  at 
least  a  proper  supply  for  cabin  use.  It  was  found  by  Sir  John  Ross  that  a  number  of 
thme  cases  of  tliese  preserved  provisions  left  for  many  years  upon  Fury  beach  and 
exposed  to  excessive  variations  of  temperature,  were,  nevertheless,  perfectly  sound  and 
wholesome  as  food  when  opened. 

Guided,  probably,  by  theoretical  considerations,  and  too  much  impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  excluding  oxygen,  a  Mr.  Goldner,  some  few  years  ago,  adopted  the  idea 
originally  conceived  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  of  enclosing  cooked  provisions  in  a  complete 
vacuum.  Fur  this  purpose  the  provisions,  slightly  cooked  on  the  surface,  were  enclosed 
in  canisters,  similar  to  those  of  Gamble,  but  stronger,  and  provided  with  a  small  opening 
in  the  cover.  At  this  moment  a  slight  condensation  was  effected  by  the  application  of 
a  cold  and  damp  rag  or  sponge,  and  simultaneously  with  this  the  small  opening  waa 
soldered  up.  In  theory,  nothing  could  seem  better  adapted  to  insure  success;  but» 
from  the  late  parliamentary  disclosures,  it  is  evident  that  the  practical  working  of  the 
invention  affords  anything  but  a  satisfactory  result  Nor  is  there  much  difficulty  in 
conceiving  how  this  may  arise,  as  in  the  first  place  the  application  of  a  sudden  beat  to 
non-conducting  materials,  is  almost  certain  to  give  rise  to  that  peculiar  condition  of 
water  called  the  spheroidal  state,  and  by  which  the  interior  of  the  meat  will  be  as 
Vol.  II.  S 
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thoroughly  protected  from  the  effect  of  heat  as  if  no  heat  were  appliecl.  Hence,  eren 
though  Bteam  in  abundance  may  iasue  from  the  small  opening  in  the  cover,  this  in  no 
proof  that  the  meat  in  the  centre  of  the  vessel  is  even  warmed  ;  and  still  less  does  it 
warrant  the  supposition  that  the  soluble  albumen  is  thoroughly  coaguluted  ;  and 
without  which,  as  we  have  stated,  preservation  is  scarcely  possible.  But.  in  addition  to 
this,  the  application  of  a  damp  rag,  in  the  way  d-.acribed,  is,  of  all  others,  that  by  which 
u  portion  of  air  is  most  likely  to  be  drawn  into  the  ves&el  at  the  very  moment  when  its 
total  expulsion  is  taken  for  granted  ;  and  both  these  circumstances  are  more  liable  to 
happen  with  large  than  with  small  canisters.  If,  however,  the  meat  has  been  but 
partially  cooked,  in  consequence  of  the  water  hi  it  assuming  the  spheroidal  condition, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  atmospheric  oxygen  is  included,  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt 
that  putrefaction  will  occur,  and  run  its  course  with  the  same  rapidity  as  if  no  process 
whatever  had  been  employed  to  prevent  it.  That  water  so  situated  in  the  substance  of 
fleish  is  extremely  prone  to  take  on  the  form  called  spheroidal,  needs  no  other  proof 
than  that  the  human  hand  may  be  deliberately  passed  through  molten  brass  or  iron  with 
perfect  impunity,  and  without  even  sensibly  warming  the  fingers,  as  illustrated  by  M. 
Boutigny.  It  is  not,  therefore,  enough  to  expose  these  canisters  of  provisions  to  heat, 
unless  that  heat  be  so  gradually  applied  as  to  prevent  the  assumption  of  a  spheroidal 
state  by  the  watery  portion  of  the  food ;  and  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  much  of  the 
disappointment  and  loos,  consequent  upon  this  kind  of  manufacture,  has  its  origin  in  a 
want  of  attention  to  the  above  circumstance.  Where  all  power  of  circulation  is  pre- 
vented, as  in  themstance  of  these semi^solid  meats,  tlie  tendency  of  the  part  in  iuimedtate 
contact  with  the  source  of  heat  to  acquire  a  temperature  capable  of  inducing  the 
spheroidal  condition,  must  he  very  great  indeed  ;  and  hence,  in  speaking  of  the  muriate 
of  lime  bath,  employed  by  Gamble»  we  took  occasion  to  hint,  that  more  uniform  results 
might  perhaps  be  obtained  by  a  moderate  than  by  a  high  temperature.  The  probability 
is,  that  no  advantage  is  gained  by  exceeding  220^  Fahr. ;  and,  viewing  the  subject 
chemically,  even  this  seems  too  high,  where  time  is  less  an  object  than  perfection  of 
manufacture. 

It  now  remains  only  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  cooking  of  animal  food,  and  its 
application  to  the  wants  of  humanity.     If  desh  be  dig^ted  for  a  short  time  in  cold  water 
or  brine,  it  parts  with  several  of  its  most  important  constituents,  and  therefore  the 
practice  of  large  and  repeated  washing  is  an  unwise  and  foolishly  fastidious  operation. 
Cold  water  dissolves  iirom  meat  its  soluble  phosphstes,  its  lactic  acid,  its  kreatine,  and 
kreatinine,  as  well  as   its  albumen.     Without  these  constituents,  however,  the  meat 
neither  is  nor  can  be  fitted  to  supply  the  muscular  wear  and  tear  of  the  human  frame. 
In  fact,  one  of  these  substances  (kreatine)  has  evidently  a  singular  connection  with  mus- 
cular energy,  as  it  exists  in  greatest  quantity  in  the  flesh  of  animals  most  remarkable  for 
muscular  power  and  activity.     To  exclude  it,  therefore,  is  to  introduce  an  element  of 
weakness  in  the  dietary  of  our  seamen,  that  cannot  fail,  in  the  long  run,  to  show  itself; 
and  hence  the  enormous  prostration  of  strength  which  accompanies  the  sea-scurvy ;  for 
it  happens  that,  as  kreatine  is  soluble  in  brine,  but  little  of  this  valuable  element  re- 
mains in  the  contracted  and  solidified  mass,  known  by  tlie  name  of  salt  junk,  and  em- 
ployed as  food  in  the  Navy,  upon  much  the  same  principle  as  that  ascribed  to  alligators, 
who  swallow  stones  to  appease  the  cravings  of  an  empty  stomach.     It,  however,  there  is 
an  error  in  the  commencement  of  our  Mavy  victualling,  there' is  still  greater  in  the 
treatment  of  salt  junk  by  its  prejudiced  and  ill-informed  consumers.     Having  had  its 
albumen  and  other  valuable  matters  removed  by  a  cold  solution  of  common  salt,  the 
junk  is  next  deprived  of  its  gelatine  and  osmasoroe,  by  the  action  of  boiling  water ; 
and  this  geUtine,  which,  with  the  kreatine  and  lactic  acid,  would  greatly  faciliute  the 
process  of  digestion,  is  thrown  away  as  worthless ;  and  nothing  but  a  hard  mass  of  fibrine, 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  susceptible  of  assimilation  by  the  powers  of  the  animal  economy,  remains 
to  give  the  appearance  of  food  to  the  product,  and,  as  it  were,  keep  the  word  of  promise 
to  the  eye,  **  to  break  it  to  the  hope."     The  following  quotation  from  Liebig*s  Besearchts 
on  the  Cktmitiry  of  Food,  may  fitly  occupy  a  place  here.     "  It  is  obvious,  that  if  flesh 
employed  as  food  is  again  to  become  flesh  in  the  body — if  it  is  to  retain  the  power  of 
re-producing  itself  in  its  original  condition  —  none  of  the  constituents  of  raw  flesh  ought 
to  be   withdrawn  from   it   during  its  preparation   for  food.     If  its  consumption   be 
altered  in  any  way  —  if  one  of  the  constituents  which  belong  essentially  to  its  consti- 
tution be  removed— a  corresponding  variation  must  take  place  in  tlie  power  of  that  piece 
of  flesh  to  reassume,  in  the  living  body,  the  original  form  and  quality  on  which  its 
properties  in  the  living  organism  depend."     It  follows  from  this,  that  boiled  flesh,  when 
eaten  without  the  soup  formed  in  bailing  it,  is  so  much  the  /et«  adapted  for  nutrition, 
the  greater  the  quantity  of  water  in  which  it  has  been  boiled,  and  the  longer  the  dura- 
tion of  the  boiling. 

Under  such  circumstances,  we  cannot  wonder  that  in  spite  of  the  acknowledged  purity 
of  sea-water,  disease  to  a  large  extent  should  prevail  in  our  Navy,  and  that  when  any 
active  maUuly  makes  its  appearance,  the  mortality  sliould  greatly  exceed  that  of  the 
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army  under  nmilar  eirciimstanceit.  This  is  s  more  niitnrel  sequenee  of  the  system  pur- 
sued with  regard  to  provisions;  and  so  &r  from  abandoning  altogether  the  employment 
of  preaenred  meats  from  the  casual  putrefiMtion  of  a  few  cases,  it  seems  to  us  that  a  wise 
goTcrnment  would  rather  seek  to  run  all  this  inoonvenience,  by  calling  in  the  aid  of 
science,  dian  fall  back  into  a  supine  condition,  when  the  interest  of  the  nation  so  loudly 
calls  for  activity.  Af\er  ail,  however,  we  can  6nd  no  proof  that  these  preservtrd  pro- 
visions have  failed,  except  in  the  case  of  Ooldner ;  for  there  are  many  other  msimfac- 
turers,  both  in  this  country  and  in  France,  whose  productions  no  more  warrant  the  ban 
of  esdusidn,  ttmn  a  trifling  accident  deserves  to  be  deemed  a  deliberate  crime.  If 
Culnrc  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  interdicting  further  operations,  bow  shall  we  accotmt  for 
the  persevering  assiduity  of  our  dock-yard  authorities  in  respect  to  ship-butlding  ?  We 
sincerely  hope  that  the  parliamentary  committee,  now  sitting,  will  not  separate  until  the 
whole  sul^cet  of  preierved  provisions  has  been  fully  and  impartially  investigated  in  all  its 
details. 

MEDALS^     For  their  composition,  see  Baowsa  and  Coppsa. 

The  Industrial  Exhibition  of  18/il  has  called  into  requisition,  among  others,  the 
skilled  labour  of  the  medallist  die-sinker.  As  a  consequence,  medals  of  all  kinds  and 
prices  are  being  produced.  A  medal  die  is  thus  formed : — Steel  of  an  uniform  texture 
and  kind  being  seleotedt  it  is  forged,  softened  by  annealing,  and  the  face  and  check  for 
the  collar  turned.  The  design  approved  of,  the  die-sinker  proceeds  to  cut  away  those 
parts  of  the  greatest  depth  by  means  of  small  chisels :  the  more  minute  details  are 
taken  out  by  gravers,  chisel-edged,  and  gauged  steel  tools  fitted  into  wood  handles  very 
short,  and  to  fit  the  palm  of  the  hand.  As  the  work  proceeds,  proofs  are  taken  in  wax ; 
when  defective  in  form,  the  cutting  is  corrected^  deficient  in  relief,  it  is  sunk  deeper.  It 
will  of  courae  be  borne  in  mind  that,  what  will  be  relievo  in  the  medal,  is  intaglio  in 
the  dye.  llie  inscription  is  introduced  by  means  of  small  letter-puncbes.  Then  follows 
the  hardening  of  the  dye^  a  stage  of  the  business  the  most  critical,  as  a  defect  in  the 
steel  will  at  once  be  made  apparent  thereby,  and  the  labour  of  months  rendered  useless 
in  a  few  minutes.  If  the  die  endures  this,  it  has  only  another  test,  viz.,  the  making  of 
a  **  bal^**  or  copy  of  the  die  in  steel,  and  used  for  the  correction  of  the  duplicate  copies 
of  the  die.  The  danger  in  this  case  arises  from  the  want  of  uniformity  of  hardness.  If 
irr^pilar,  one  portion  of  the  die  must  suffer,  and  become  valueless. 

Medal-making  or  stamping  is  thus  carried  on  :  —  The  press  consists  of  a  large  and 
dose  threaded  screw,  to  the  top  of  which  a  large  wheel  is  attached  liorisontally.  The 
bed  of  the  press  is  fitted  with  screws  to  secure  the  die  in  its  place ;  when  this  is  done 
the  collar  which  gives  the  thickness  of  the  medal  is  fitted  on,  the  die  forming  the 
reverse  of  the  medal  is  attached  to  the  screw ;  a  blank  (a  piece  of  metal  cut  out  to 
form  the  medal)  is  then  introduced.  Motion  is  imparted  to  the  whed,  which  operates 
on  the  screw ;  a  blow  is  given,  and  if  the  impression  is  soft  and  shallow,  a  medal  is 
produced ;  but  if  deep,  repeated  blows  are  given  to  bring  the  impression  up.  When 
bronxe  or  silver  is  the  material  in  which  the  medal  is  to  be  produced,  as  many  as  20  or 
even  SO  blows  arc  necessary.  The  medal  is  then  taken  out  of  the  press,  the  edge  turned, 
and  the  operation  is  complete. 

By  collar  die,  is  meant  tliat  portion  which  gives  the  thickness  to  the  medal  or  coin 
to  be  struck.  All  medal  dies  are  of  three  parts,  viz.,  the  reverse,  observe,  and  collar, 
llie  smaller  class  of  dies  are  cut  in  steel  entirely,  the  larger  kinds  for  brass  foundry  and 
other  purposes  are  *'  laid  **  or  covered  with  steel  cm  a  foundation  of  iron.  When 
indentations  occur,  the  die  is  what  is  called  **  fullered,**  or  hollowed,  and  the  steel 
follows  the  same  in  a  parallel  thickness. 

MEERSCHAUM  (Germ.  ;  sea-/ro/A,  £ng. ;  Eeutne  de  Mtr,  Moffnine  carhonaiSe 
Milicifirt^  Fr.),  is  a  white  mineral,  of  a  somewhat  earthy  appearance,  always  soft,  but 
dry  to  the  touch,  and  adhering  to  the  tongue.  Specific  gravity,  2*6  to  3*4 ;  affords 
water  by  calcination ;  fuses  with  difficulty  at  the  blowpipe  into  a  white  enamel ;  and  is 
acted  upon  by  acids.  It  consists,  according  to  Klaproth,  of  silica,  41*5;  magnesia, 
18'25;  water  and  carbonic  acid,  89.  Other  analysts  give,  silica  50,  magnesia  25, 
water  iS,  It  occurs  in  veins  or  kidney-sliaped  nodules,  among  rocks  of  serpentine,  at 
Egriboa,  in  the  island  of  Negropont,  Eski-Schehir  in  Anatolia,  Brussa  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Olympus,  at  Baldissero  in  Piedmont,  in  the  serpentine  veins  of  Cornwall,  &c. 

When  first  dug  up,  it  is  soft,  greasy,  and  lathers  like  soap ;  and  is  on  that  account 
used  by  the  TarUrs  in  washing  their  linen.  The  well-known  Turkey  tobacco-pipes 
are  made  from  it,  by  a  process  analogous  to  that  for  making  pottery  ware.  The  bowls 
of  the  pipes,  when  imported  into  Germany,  are  prepared  for  sale  by  soaking  them  first 
in  tallow,  then  in  wax,  and  finally  by  polishing  them  with  shave-grass. 

MELLITE.  (Eng.  and  Fr.  ;  Homigstein,  Germ.)     See  HoNxrarroiix. 

MELLITIC  ACID,  which  is  associated  with  alumina  in  the  preceding  mineral, 
crystallises  in  small  colourless  needles,  is  without  smell,  of  a  strongly  acid  taste,  per- 
manent in  the  air,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,*  as  also  in  boiling  hot  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  but  is  decomposed  by  hot  nitric  acid,  and  consiau  of  50*21  carbon,  and 
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49<79  oxygen.  It  is  carbonized  at  a  red  heat,  without  the  prodoction  df  any  inflam- 
mable oiL 

MELLON,  is  a  new  compound  of  carbon  and  azote,  discovered  by  M.  Liebig,  by 
heating  bi*6ulpho-cyanide  of  mercury.  The  mellon  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  retort 
under  the  form  of  a  yellow  powder. 

MENACIIANITE,  an  ore  of  tUamtim,  foimd  in  the  bed  of  a  rivulet  which  flows 
into  the  valley  Menacan,  in  Cornwall. 

MERCURY  or  QUICKSILVER.  This  metal  is  distmguished  by  its  fluidity  at 
common  temperatures;  its  density  »  18*6;  its  silver  blue  lustre;  and  its  extreme 
mobility.  A  cold  of  S9^  below  zero  of  Fahrenheit,  or  —  40^^  cent.,  is  required  for  its 
congelation,  in  which  state  its  density  is  increased  in  the  proportion  of  10  to  9»  or  it 
becomes  of  spec.  grav.  15*0.  At  a  temperature  of  656^  F.  it  boils  and  distils  ofif  in  an 
elastic  vapour ;  which,  being  condensed  by  cold,  forms  purified  mercury. 

Mercury  combines  with  great  readiness  with  certain  metals,  as  gold,  silver,  zinc,  tin, 
and  bismuth,  forming,  in  certain  proportions,  fluid  solutions  of  these  metals.  Such 
mercurial  alloys  are  called  cunalffcanM,  Thu  property  is  extensively  employed  in  many 
arts ;  as  in  extracting  gold  and  silver  from  their  ores ;  in  gilding,  plating,  making  look- 
ing-glasses, &c  Humboldt  estimates  at  16,000  quintals,  of  100  lbs.  each,  the  quantity 
of  mercury  annually  employed  at  his  visit  to  America,  in  the  treatment  of  the  mines  of 
New  Spain ;  three-fourths  of  which  came  from  European  mines. 

The  mercurial  ores  may  be  divided  into  four  species :  — 

1.  Native  guiek$ilcer,  -—  It  occurs  in  most  of  the  mines  of  the  other  mercurial  ores,  in 
the  form  of  small  drops  attached  to  the  rocks,  or  lodged  in  the  crevices  of  otlier  ores. 

2.  Argtntal  mercury,  or  native  sUver  eanalffom.  —  It  has  a  silver-white  colour,  and  U 
more  or  less  soft,  according  to  the  proportion  which  the  mercury  bears  to  the  sikcr. 
Its  density  is  sometimes  so  high  as  14.  A  moderate  heat  dissipates  the  mercury,  and 
leaves  the  silver.  Klaprotli  states  its  constituents  at  silver  36,  and  mercury  64,  in  100; 
but  Cordier  makes  them  to  be,  27)  silver,  and  721  mercury.  It  occurs  crystallized  in  a 
variety  of  forms.  It  has  been  found  in  the  territory  of  Deux- Fonts,  at  Rozenau  and 
Niderstana,  in  Himgary,  in  a  canton  of  Tyrol,  at  Sahlberg  in  Sweden,  at  Kolyvan  in 
Siberia,  and  at  Allemont  in  Dauphiny ;  in  small  quantity  at  Almaden  in  Spaui,  and  at 
Idria  in  Carniola.  By  the  chemical  union  of  tho  mercury  with  the  silver,  the  amalgam, 
which  should  by  calculation  have  a  spec.  grav.  of  on'iy  12*5,  acquires  that  of  ]4*11» 
according  to  M.  Cordier. 

3.  Suiphuret  of  mereuryi  commonly  called  Cinnabar,  is  a  red  mineral  of  various 
shades ;  bummg  at  the  blowpi|>e  with  a  blue  flame,  volatilizing  entirely  with  the  smell 
of  burning  sulphur,  and  giving  a  quicksilver  coating  to  a  plate  of  copper  held  in  the 
iiimes.  Even  the  powder  of  cinnabar  rubbed  on  copper  whitens  it.  Its  density  varies 
from  6*9  to  10*2.  It  becomes  negatively  electrical  by  friction.  Analysed  by  Klaprotli, 
it  was  found  to  consist  of  mercury  84*5,  sulphur  14*75.  Its  composition,  viewed  as  a 
bisulphuret  of  mercury,  is,  mercury  86*2,  sulphur  13*8.  The  finest  crystals  of  sulphuret 
of  mercury  come  from  China,  and  Almaden  in  %Niin.  These  contain,  according  to 
Klaproth,  85  per  cent,  of  mercury. 

A  bitnminoue  stJphurei  of  mercury  appears  to  be  the  base  of  the  great  exploration  of 
Idria ;  it  b  of  a  dark  liver-red  hue ;  and  of  a  slaty  texture,  with  straight  or  twisted 
plates.  It  exists  in  large  masses  in  the  bituminous  schists  of  Idria.  M.  Beurard 
mentions  also  the  locality  of  Munster- Appel,  in  the  duchy  of  Deux- Fonts,  where  the  ore 
includes  impressions  of  fishes,  curiously  spotted  with  cinnabar. 

Tlie  compact  variety  of  the  Idria  ore  seems  very  complex  in  composition,  according 
to  the  following  analysis  of  Klaproth :  —  Mercury,  81  '8 ;  sulphur,  13*75 ;  carbon,  9 '3 ; 
silica,  0*65;  alumina,  0*55 ;  oxide  of  iron,  0*20;  copper,  0*02;  water,  0*73;  in  100 
parts.  M.  Beurard  mentions  another  variety  from  the  Palatinate,  which  yields  a  large 
quantity  of  bitumen  by  distillation  ;  and  it  was  present  in  all  the  specimens  of  these  ores 
analyzed  by  me  for  the  German  Mines  Company.  At  Idria  and  Almaden  the  sulphurets 
are  extremely  rich  in  mercury. 

4.  Muriated  merctay,  or  the  Chloride  of  mercuryt  commonly  called  Horn  mercury. 
This  ore  occurs  in  very  small  crystals  of  a  pearl- gray  or  greenish-gray  colour,  or  in 
small  nipples  which  stud,  like  crystals,  the  cavities,  fissures,  or  geodes  among  the  ferru- 
ginous gangues  of  the  other  ores  of  mercury.  It  is  brittle,  and  entirely  voktile  at  the 
blowpipe,  characters  which  distinguisli  it  from  horn  silver. 

The  geological  position  of  the  mercurial  ores,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  is  in  the  strata 
which  commence  the  scries  of  secondary  formations.  Sometimes  they  are  found  in  the 
red  sandstone  above  tlie  coal,  as  at  Menildot,  in  the  old  dutchy  of  Deux- Fonts,  at 
Durasno  in  Mexico,  at  Cuen^a  in  New  Granada,  at  Cerros  de  Gauzan  and  Upar  in 
Peru;  in  the  subordinate  porphyries,  as  at  Deux- Fonts,  San  Juan  de  la  Chica  in  Feru, 
and  at  Cerro-del-Fraile,  near  tlie  town  of  San- Felipe;  Uiey  occur  also  among  tlie  strata 
Lelow;  or  subordinate  to  the  calcareous  formation,  called  zechsteiny  in  Germany,  or 
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•moDg  the  aceotnpanying  bituminous  schists,  as  at  Idria  in  Carniola;  and,  lastly,  they 
Ibrni  nuraes  in  the  zechstein  itsel£  Thus,  it  appears  that  the  mercurial  deposits  are 
coufined  within  very  narrow  geological  limits,  between  the  calcareous  beds  of  zechstein, 
and  the  red  sandstone.  They  occur  at  times  in  carbonaceous  nodules,  derived  from 
the  de«>mposition  of  mosses  of  various  kinds ;  and  the  whole  mercurial  deposit  is  occa- 
sionally covered  with  beds  of  charcoal,  as  at  Durasno. 

They  axe  even  sometimes  accompanied  with  the  remains  of  organic  bodies,  such  as 
casts  of  fishes,  fossil  shells,  siliciiied  wood,  and  true  coaL  The  last  fact  has  been 
observed  at  Potsberg,  in  the  works  of  Drey-Koenigssug,  by  M.  Brongniart.  These 
sandstones,  bituminous  schists,  and  indurated  clays,  contain  mercury  both  in  the  state  of 
sulphuret  and  in  the  native  form.  They  are  more  or  less  penetrated  with  the  ore,  form- 
ing sometimes  numerous  beds  of  very  great  thickness ;  while,  in  the  more  antient  or 
the  primitive  formations,  these  ores  exist  only  in  very  small  quantity  associated  with  tin. 
Mercury  u,  generally  speaking,  a  metal  sparingly  distributed  in  nature,  and  its  mines 
axe  very  rare. 

The  great  exploitations  of  Idria  in  Friuli,  in  the  county  of  Goritx,  were  discovered  in 
1497,  and  the  principal  ore  mined  there  is  the  bituminous  sulphuret  The  workings 
of  this  mine  have  been  pushed  to  the  depth  of  280  yards.  The  product  in  quicksilver 
might  easily  amount  annually  to  6000  metric  quintals  »  600  tons  British ;  but,  in 
order  to  uphold  the  price  of  the  metal,  the  Austrian  government  has  restricted  the  pro- 
duction to  1 50  tons.  The  memorable  fire  of  1 803  was  most  disastrous  to  these  mines.  It 
was  extinguished  only  by  drowning  all  tlie  underground  workings.  The  sublimed 
mercury  in  this  catastrophe  occasioned  diseases  and  nervous  tremblings  to  more  *h*n 
900  persons  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Pliny  has  recorded  two  interesting  fiicts:  1.  that  the  Greeks  imported  red  cinnabar 
from  Almaden  700  years  before  the  Christian  era;  and  2.  that  Rome,  in  his  time,  annu- 
ally received  700,000  pounds  from  the  same  mines.  Since  1827,  they  have  produced 
22io00  cwts.  of  mercury  every  year,  with  a  corps  of  700  miners  and  5200  smelters ;  and, 
indeed,  the  veins  are  so  extremely  rich,  that  though  they  have  been  worked  pretty  con- 
stantly during  so  noany  centuries,  the  mines  have  hardly  reached  the  depth  of  330  yards, 
or  something  less  than  1000  feet  The  lode  actually  under  exploration  is  from  14  to 
16  yards  thick,  and  it  becomes  thicker  still  at  the  crossing  of  the  veins.  The  totality  of 
the  ore  is  extracted.  It  yields  in  their  smelting  works  only  10  per  cent  upon  an 
average,  but  there  is  no  doubt,  from  the  analysis  of  the  ores,  that  nearly  one  half  of  the 
quicksilver  is  lost,  and  dispersed  in  the  air,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  workmen's  health, 
in  consequence  of  the  barbarous  apparatus  of  aludels  employed  in  its  sublimation ;  an 
apparatus  which  has  remained  without  any  material  change  for  the  better  since  the  days 
of  the  Moorish  dominion  in  Spain.  M.  Jjc  Play,  the  eminent  Ingenieurdet  MiruB,  who  pub- 
lished«  in  a  recent  volume  of  the  Annales  des  Mines,  his  Itinirairt  to  Almaden,  says, 
that  the  mercurial  contents  of  the  ores  are  notabiement  plus  eUv^  than  the  product. 

These  veins  extend  all  the  way  from  the  town  of  Chillon  to  Almadenqjos.  Upon 
the  borders  of  the  streamlet  Balde  Azogues,  a  black  slate  b  also  mined  which  is  abun- 
dantly impregnated  with  metallic  mercury.  The  ores  are  treated  in  13  double  fur- 
naces, which  I  shall  presently  describe.  **  Le  mercure,"  says  M.  Le  Play,  **  a  sur  la 
sant6  des  ouvriers  la  plus  funeste  influence,  et  1*  on  ne  peut  se  d^fendre  d*  un  sentiment 
p^ible  en  voyant  V  empressement  avec  lequcl  des  jeuncs  gens,  pleins  de  force  et  de 
sant^  se  disputent  la  faveur  d*  aller  chercher  dans  les  mines,  des  maladies  cruelles,  et 
souvent  une  mort  pr^matur^.  La  population  des  mineurs  d' Almaden  meritent  le  plus 
haut  tnteret**  These  victims  of  a  deplorable  mismanagement  are  described  as  being  a 
laborious,  simple-minded,  virtuous  race  of  beings,  who  are  thus  condemned  to  breathe 
an  atmosphere  impregnated  far  and  near  with  the  fumes  of  a  volatile  poison,  which 
the  lessons  of  science,  as  I  shall  presently  demonstrate,  might  readily  repress,  with  the 
effect  of  not  only  protecting  the  health  of  the  population,  but  of  vastly  augmenting  the 
revenues  of  the  state. 

These  celebrated  mines,  near  to  which  lie  those  of  Lot  Cuehat  and  of  Abnadenejo», 
were  known  to  the  Romans.  After  having  been  the  property  of  the  religious  knights  of 
Qdatrava,  who  had  assisted  in  expelling  the  Moors,  they  were  farmed  off  to  the  celebrated 
Fugger  merchants  of  Augsbourg;  and  afterwards  explored  on  account  of  the  government, 
from  the  date  of  1645  till  the  present  time,  llieir  produce  was,  till  very  lately, 
entirely  appropriated  to  the  treatment  of  the  gold  and  silver  ores  of  the  new  world. 

The  mines  of  the  Palatinate,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  though  they 
do  not  approach  in  richness  and  importance  to  those  of  Idria  and  Almaden,  merit, 
however,  all  the  attention  of  the  government  that  fiirms  them  out  They  are  numerous, 
and  varied  in  geological  position.  Those  of  Drcy-Koenigszug,  at  Potzberg,  near 
Kussel,  deserve  particular  notice.  The  workings  have  reached  a  depth  of  more  than 
220  yards ;  the  ore  being  a  sandstone  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphuret  of  mercury. 
The  pxv>duce  of  these  mines  is  estinuted  at  about  30  tons  per  annum. 
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There  are  also  in  HuDgary,  Itohcmia,  *tid  aercral  other  parti  of  Gemunjr,  toino 
iiicoDtiderable  etplintiitioiii  oT  nu-iciiry,  the  total  produce  of  which  ii  valued  at  about 
3D  or  40  ton«  on  an  arerage  of  Hi-eral  ytMn. 

The  miiu)  of  Guancnrelics,  in  Peru,  are  the  more  interMing.  u  thdr  products  ore 
directlji  employed  in  tieiting  theom  of  gold  and  lilver,  which  abound  in  that  portion 
of  America.  These  qutchsilvei  minei,  explored  since  IjTO,  produced,  up  to  IBOO, 
SS.TOOIoDi  of  that  metal;  but  the  actual  produce  of  the  ciplorations  of  I' 
was,  according  to  Helms,  about  the  beginning  of  thii  century,  from  I'i 
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le  wB*  bad  by  the  South  American  miner)  t 


metallurgic  treatment  of  tbe  quickailvcr  orea  i(  tolerably 
when  the  aulphuret  of  mercury,  tlie  nioit  oommoo  ore,  has  been  [ 
times  waihed,  it  is  introduced  into  retorti  of  cast  iron,  sheet  iron,  i 
miiture  witb  an  equal  weight  erf*  quicklime.      These  returti  are 


the  mercury  eitraeled 
In  gtoemJ, 


ranged  ii 


Prior  to  the  17tb  century,  the  method  called  prr  dricmivn  wai  the  only  one  m  Ufc 
for  distilling  mercury;  and  it  waa  dfrcled  by  means  of  two  earthen  pot)  odjueted 
over  each  other.  The  upper  pot,  filled  with  ore  and  clowd  at  llic  top,  was  covered  oicr 
with  burning  fuel;  and  the  mercurial  Tspours  expelled  by  tbe  heat,  patsed  down 
through  small  holes  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  to  be  Dondensed  in  another  tcniI  placed 
below.  However  conveniAit  this  apparatus  might  be,  on  account  of  the  facility  of 
tranaporting  it,  wfaarever  the  ore  was  found,  its  inefliciency  and  the  losses  it  occasioned 
were  eventually  recognised.  Hence,  before  ieSS,  some  nnelting  works  of  iJie  Pala- 
tinate had  given  up  the  method  per  deirtntinn,  which  tru,  hoacter,  still  retained  in 
Idria;  and  Ihcy  substituted  for  it  the  fiimacei  called  galltrii:  At  first  earthenware 
retorts  were  employed  in  tliesc  furnaces  ;  but  Ihcy  were  soon  succeeded  by  iron  retorts. 
In  the  Falalinnie  this  mode  of  operating  is  still  in  use.  At  Idria,  in  tbe  year  IT/iO, 
■  great  ditiillatoiy  apparatus  wat  established  for  the  treatment  of  the  mercurial  ores,  in 
imitalion  o{  those  which  previously  existed  at  Almaden,  in  Spain,  and  called  a'adO- 
fxnviea.  But,  since  1T04,  these  aludels  have  been  suppressed,  and  new  distillatory 
apparatus  have  been  constructed  at  Idria,  remarkable  only  ibr  their  magnitude ;  eicecd- 
ing,  in  this  respect,  every  other  metallurgic  erection. 

There  eiist,  tlicrcfore,  three  kinds  of  apparatus  for  the  distillation  of  mercury  i  I.  lite 
furnace  called  a^aZfciy;  S.  the  fuinsce  with  almddti  and  3.  the  lart/e  apparatBw  of 
Idrisi.      I  shall  describe  each  of  tbeie  briefly,  in  succession. 

1.  JWUM  calhd  Galkry  of  Ihi  FalatiHalt.  —  The  construction  of  this  furnace  ii 
disposed  so  as  to  contun  four  ranges,  a  a',  b  b',  of  large  retorts,  styled  cucurbit%  of  cost 

shewn  in j!;.SH9.>  which  presents  a  vertical  section  in  the  line  a  b  of  the  ground  plan, 
Jig,  H90.  In  the  ground  plan,  the  roof  ta'  of  tile  furnace  {fy.  BSD.)  is  supposed  to  be 
lilted  off,  in  order  to  shc«>  the  disposition  of  the  tour  ranges  of  cucurbits  upon  the  grate 
c/,_figi.eS9,9ilO.,  Biiich  receives  llie  pil^sial  employed  as  fuel.  Under  this  grate 
extends  on  ash-pit  r/.  Jv>.  891.,  which  eiliihils  an  cletatloii  of  the  furnace,  points  out 
litis  ash- pi  I,  as  well  aioneofilie  two  doors  e,  by  which  the  fuel  is  thrown  upon  the  grate 
ess  «90  "•'■    Op«i'>ng"".(Jfff-S8S.)"'» 

left  over  llie  top  arch  of  the  Ibr. 

nace,  whereby  ihe  draught  of  air 

nuiy  receive  a  suitable  direction. 

The  grate  of  the  flre.pface  ex- 


opposila 


The 


■ailed  gaJIrry  i 
commonly  30  cucurbits,  and  in 
some  eslablishments  even  5%. 
Into  each  are  introduced  from 
S6  to  70  pounds  of  ore,  and  Ii  to 
18  pounds  of  i|uicklime,  a  mix. 
lure  which  fills  no  more  than 
two-thirdi   of  the   cucurbit;    to 


adapted,  containing  water  to  half 
illy  pushed  till  the  cucurbits  are  red 
of  tbe  recelven  are  poured  out  into 
t;  the  qtiicksilver  filla  la  the  bottom 


^Ihc  bowl,  and  the  vMer  draw*  orcr  Um  Uwi  mtrairy,  (6i  aa  the  lutnUnce  that  ooata 
tin  inud*  of  the  rec«inn  a  callod.  This  ia  cDiuidtred  to  be  a  miiturc  of  nilphunt 
guid  Slide  of  mereui7.  The  black  nurcary,  talten  out  of  the  tub  and  dried,  ia  diitilled 
■new  wiih  exeoa  of  Utn* ;  after  which  the  reuduum  in  the  retorts  u  thTDwn  away,  aa 

^1.  89S.  and  S93.  represent  the  great  tunueet  with 

Almadeti,  and  aneiently  in  Idria  ;  (or  between  the  two  eat^lubmenti 

difierenee  before  thejear  1794.    Figi.  e9G.  and  B95.  pieaent  two 

■  ^^^  plans  of  two  limilar  fiimaces.  conjoined  in 

one  body  of  brickwork.  In  the  four 
figures  the  following  objects  are  to  be 
remarked  ;  a  door  a,  by  which  the  wood 
ii  introduced  into  the  fire-placeft.  This 
is  peilbraled  witb  holes  f»r  the  panage 
Of  air;  the  aih-pit  c,  is  wen  beneath. 
An  upper  chamber  d,  contains  the  mer- 
eurial  ores  distributed  upon  open  arches, 
which  form  the  perforated  sole  of  this 
dumber.  In»aediale]<r  otcf  these 
ardies,  there  are  piled  up  in  ■  dome 
form,  large  blacks  of  a  llmeetone,  my 
poor  in  quickulrer  ore;  aboie  these 
are  laid  blocks  of  a  smaller  sixe,  then 
ores  of  rather  inferior  quality,  and 
stamped  ores  mixed  with  richer  mine- 
rals. Lastly,  the  whole  is  cavered  up 
with  soft  bricks,  formed  of  clay  kneodoJ 
with  leUiek,  and  with  nnalt  piece*  of 
sulphnret  of  mercury.  Six  ranges  of 
aludels  or  ilonevare  tubes //  of  a  pear 
shape,  luted  tt^ther  with  clay,  are 
mounted  in  front  of  each  of  the  two 
fiimaeea,  on  a  double  sloping  terrace, 
having  in  iU  lowest  middle   line  two 

ranis  tlie  intermediate  wall  n.      In  each  range  the  aludel 


pioceil  with  a  hole.     Thereby  the  metcur*  which  had  been  mlatiliied  in  4  if  it  be 
already  eondeoaad  bj  the  cooliag  in  the  senes  of  aludels  /g,  may  paai  into  the  eorrcs- 


pondiDg  gullCT,  next  into  the  hole  m.  Jig.  893.,  and  after 

AV,Jlg.S93.,  which  eonduet  il  acioss  the  masonry  of  the  tei 

vnter ;  ire  q,  fig.  H94.,  which  is  the  plan  etfig.  %95. 

The  portion  of  roctcwy  not  coodentcd  in  the  range  of 


aludelsi  fg,  which  ii  the  n 
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conridenble,  goet  in  the  iMte  of  vapour,  into  acfaamber  1;  but  in  piusing  under  ■ 
partition  II,  ■  cerUin  portion  ii  deposited  in  a  cineru  i,  fiUeil  wiib  valet.  Tiic  greaur 
pact  or  Ihe  vapoun  diffuaed  in  the  chambci  k'  a  tbereby  condensed,  anJ  the  meRurr 
faUa  down  upon  the  two  inclined  pLanea  whieb  form  Its  bottom.  M'hat  may  ntili  eiist 
u  npour  pasM*  into  an  upper  ohambeT  k',  bjr  a  imall  cbimnej  a.  On  one  of  the  udei 
of  thitcbatnber  there  ia  ■  abutter  which  may  be  opened  at  pleasure  from  below  upward^ 
and  beneath  tbit  shutter,  there  is  a  gutter  into  which  a  notable  quantity  of  mercury 
colleeta.  Mucb  of  it  ii  also  found  condensed  in  the  aludels.  Tliese  facts  prove  that 
this  process  has  inconvenieticea,  which  have  been  tried  to  be  remedied  by  the  more 
eitenaive  but  rather  unchemical  giaod  apparatut  of  Idria. 

Details  of  the  aindel  apparatus  :  S^  are  set  in  each  of  the  IS  rongca,  seen  in/;.  B9i. 
constituting  300  pear-shaped  stoneware  Tesaels,  open  at  both  ends,  being  merely  thnut 
into  one  another,  and  luted  with  loam.  What  a  multitude  of  joints,  of  wliich  a  great 
manj  must  be  continually  giving  way  by  the  slirinkage  of  the  luting,  whereby  the 
mercurial  fumes  will  escape  with  great  low  of  product,  to  poison  the  air  i 

a,  is  the  door  of  the  fire-place ;  c,  the  pcribratcd  arches  upon  which  the  ore  is  piled  In 
the  chamber  t,  through  the  door  d,  and  an  orifice  at  top ;  the  latter  being  closed  during 
the  distillation;^/ are  vents  fur  conducting  the  mercurial  vapours  into  two  chambers  i, 
separated  by  a  triangular  body  of  masonry  inn  j  A  is  the  smoke  chimney  of  the  iire-plicei 
00,  are  the  ranges  of  aludels,  in  connection  with  the  chamber  i,  which  are  laid  slantingly 
towards  the  gutter  g,  upon  the  double  inclined  plane  terrace,  and  terminate  in  the 
chamber  A  q ;  this  being  surmounted  by  two  chimneys  (.  The  mercury  is  collected  in 
these  aludels  and  in  the  basins  at  g  and  p,  fig.  B94.  r  is  a  tliin  atone  partition  set 
up  between  the  twv  principal  walls  of  each  of  the  furnaces,  e  is  the  stair  of  the  aludel 
terrace,  leading  to  the  plalform  which  surmounts  the  furnace ;  i  is  a  gutter  for  conducting 
away  the  rains  which  may  &11  upon  the  buildlngi. 

Grtat  a^taraltiM  of  Idria,  —  Before  entering  into  details  of  this  laboratory,  it  will  not 
be  useless  to  recapitulate  the  mctallurgie  classi6cstioD  of  the  ores  treated  in  it.  1.  the 
ores  in  large  blocks,  frigmcnts,  or  shivers,  whose  site  varies  from  a  cubic  foot  to  that  of 
a  nut.     S.   Tlie  smaller  ores,  from  the  size  of  a  nut  to  tliat  of  grains  of  dust. 

The  first  class  of  large  ores  comprises  three  subdivisions,  namely  ;  a,  blocks  of  metal- 
liferous rocks,  wliicli  is  the  most  abundant  and  the  poorest  specieaof  ore,  affiirding  only 
one  ptT  ml.  of  mercury  ;  b,  the  massive  sulphuret  of  mercury,  the  richest  and  rarest 
ore,  yielding  SO  per  coil,  when  it  is  picked;  e,  the  fragments  or  splinters  proceeding 
from  the  breaking  and  sorting,  and  which  vary  in  value,  from  1  to  40  prr  cml. 
,  Tlic  second  class  of  small  ores  comprises  1  ^  tlie  fragments  or  shivers  extracted  from 
the  mine  in  the  state  of  little  piece*,  affording  from  10  to  \2perctnt.  ;  e,  the  kernels  of 
ore,  separated  on  the  sieve,  yielding  33  ptr  cnt. ;  /,  the  sands  and  paste  called  tckHch, 
obtained  in  the  treatment  of  the  poorert  ores,  by  means  of  the  stamps  and  washing 
tables )   1 00  parts  of  this  tthliiA  give  at  least  S  of  quick«lver. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  apparatus  is  indicated  bjfigi.  89G,  897.  and  898.     Fig.  898. 

_  Hoe  represents  the  eilerior,   but  only  one 

half,  which  is  enough,  as  it  resembles 
exactly  tbe  other,  which  ii  not  shown. 
n  these  three  figures  tbe  following  ob- 


y  be  disi 
door  of  til 


nguished  ;  fyw. 
iire-plaoi      ' 


th  a  little  lir-wood  ;  e,  door 

h-pit,    eilcndetl    beneath ;    d, 

le  ores  arc  deposited  upon  the  seven  arches,  1.  to  T.,  as  indicated  in 

'    '  '  nets,  by  which  Ihe  smoke  of  the  fuel  and  the  vapoura 

-    ra/*. 
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epmings  oo  e*eli  «de  of  Ihs  aune  fumaec,  and  Id  each  half  of  Uw  ajiponlu^  irhldi  i* 
doubtc.  u  fig.  897.  •howi)  the  tpacet  without  Utlen  being  in  ecery  respect  Umilar  to 
the  ipuei  mentioned  belov.     F^,  S97.  ii  double  the  wale  aifig.%i^. 

m  m'.  Jig.  ti9T.>  an  bauu*  of  re«ption,  distributed  before  Che  doom  of  each  of  the 
tbambtnfif  if.  The  ooademed  mercury  which  Bows  out  of  the  ohambera  UeonTe^ed 
thither.  ■  m'  ia  «  trench  iau  whicb  the  mercury,  after  beiog  liflej  into  the  basins  m,  is 
pound,  BO  that  it  maj  njn  towards  a  oommon  chamber  c,  in  the  (loping  direction 
indicated  bj  the  anova.  a  lead*  to  the  chamber  where  the  merour;  is  received  into  a 
porphjirj  trough ;  out  of  wliicb  il  is  laded  and  packed  up  in  portions  of  SO  or  100  Ibi; 
in  ibeep-ikiiu  prepared  with  alum.  pjftfiS'  *96-t  are  vaulted  arches,  through  whioh  a 
oreulation  majgo  on  round  the  furnace  a  b  c(f,oo  the  ground  leveL  9  9'  are  the  vaulti 
nf  the  upper  atoriea,     r  r',  |^.  S98-i  vaulta  which  permit  acceas  to  the  tUDCcU  V  >*, 

ii'aadf  C,jl7.898.,arethedaorBoflheehambera/Jland/'il'.  Theae  opeoingi  are 
ibut  (luring  tlie  diitiUaUoD  bj  wooden  doon  beed  with  iron,  and  luted  with  a  monarof 
elaj  ud  lune.     ■  ■/  l«  the  dooc  of  tbe  laulta  I.  to  T.  of  the  lunwer  rcpraented  in 


Jif.  9M,  These  opmingt  are  hermetically  shut,  lite  the  preceding,  t.  t*,  Jtjp.  696.,  are 
■npetior  openings  of  the  chambers,  closed  during  the  operation  bj  luled  plugs;  the;  are 
opetied  afterwards  to  fscilitate  the  cooling  of  the  apparatus,  and  to  collect  the  miereurial 
loot.  fyz,jis.S99.,  are  Boors  whicb  correapond  to  tbe  doon  a  ■'of  the  Taulul.  toT., 
J^.  B98.  These  Boors  are  reached  by  slain  set  up  in  tbe  diOerent  parti  of  the  building, 
which  contains  tbe  whole  apparatus. 

On  the  lower  arcbea  the  largest  blocks  of  roetalli&rous  rock  are  laid ;  oier  these  the 
leas  bulky  frssments  are  arranged,  which  are  emered  witb  the  shivers  and  piece*  of  lesa 
dimendon.  On  tbe  middle  vaults,  the  small  ore  is  placed,  distributed  into  cylindrical 
pipkins  of  eatthenware,  of  10  inches  diameter  and  S  inchca  depth.  The  upper  vaults 
receive  likewise  pipkins  filled  with  the  sands  and  pastes  called  aoUiA 

In  S  hours,  bj  the  labour  of  40  men,  the  two  double  sets  of  apparatus  are  chafed,  and 
all  the  apertures  are  doaed.  A  quick  firo  of  beech-wood  is  then  kindled;  and  wben  tbe 
whole  maea  has  become  suflieienlly  heated,  the  lulphuret  of  mercury  begins  to  vapour- 
ise;  coming  into  contact  witb  the  portion  of  oxygen  which  had  not  been  carbonated, 
by  combustion,  its  sulphur  bums  into  sulphurous  acid,  while  the  mercury  becomes  fVee, 
paasis  witb  the  other  vapoun  into  the  cbainben  for  coadensing  it,  and  preeipilate*  in  tbe 
jiqnid  form  at  a  greater  or  lea  distance  from  the  fire-plsce.  The  walls  of  Che  chamben 
and  the  floors,  with  which  their  lower  portion  is  cov«vd,  are  soon  coated  over  with  a 
black  mercurial  sooC,  which,  being  treated  anew,  furnishes  fOperenl.  of  mercury.  'Ilie 
Jiatillation  lasts  from  10  to  It  houn;  during  which  time  the  whole  furnace  is  kept  at 
a  cberrj-red  beat.  A  complete  charge  for  tbe  two  double  apparalus,  consists  of  IVom 
1000  to  1300  quintal*  of  ore,  which  produce  from  80  10  90  quintals  of  tunning  mercury. 
Tbe  Amiace  take*  Irotu  j  or  6  days  to  oool,  according  to  tbe  state  of  the  w«ther ;  and 
if  to  that  period  be  added  the  time  requimte  for  withdrawing  the  renduuma,  and  attend- 
ing to  tu^  repairs  as  the  fiimaoe  may  need,  it  i*  obvioui  that  only  one  distillation  can 
be  Mrfbrnwd  in  the  course  of  a  week. 

Id  tb*  wockiof  Idria,  in  I8IS,  56,S86  quintals  and  a  half  of  quicksilver  ores  were 
diatiHad,  after  undergoing  a  very  careful  mtcbanioal  preparation.  They  afTordrd  4839 
qiUDtali  of  running  mercury;  a  quantity  oormponding  \o  about  8^  ftr  ttiii.  of  tha 
ore^     These  soelting  works  are  about  180  feet  long  and  flO  feet  hi^. 

Upon  die  preceding  tbrae  ^itemi  of  ""»*'''^  nMreurial  ores,  I  shall  now  mak«  tome 

It  has  been  long  well  known,  that  quickulver  may  be  moat  readily  extracted  from 
'   laliar,  by  beating  it  in  contact  witb  quicklime.     Tbe  lulphur  of  the  cinnabar  com- 
Vol,  II,  T 
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bines,  by  virtue  of  a  superior  a£Snity  with  the  lime,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  quicksilver, 
to  form  sulphurets  of  lime  and  ealcium,  both  of  which  being  fixed  hepars,  remain  in  the 
retort  while  the  mercury  is  volatilised  by  the  heat  In  a  few  places,  hammerschlag,  or 
the  iron  cinder,  driven  off  from  the  blooms  by  the  tilting  hammer,  has  been  used  instead 
of  lime  in  the  reduction  of  this  mercurial  ore,  whereby  sulphurous  acid  and  sulphuret 
of  iron  are  formed, 

The  annual  production  of  the  Bavarian  Rhine  provinces  htfi  been  estimated  at  from 
400  to  550  quintals;  that  of  Almaden,  in  the  year  1827,  was  22,000  quinuls ;  and  of 
Idria,  at  present,  is  not  more  than  1500  quintals. 

All  the  plans  hitherto  prescribed  for  distilling  the  ore  along  with  quicklime,  are 
remarkably  rude.  In  tiiat  practised  at  Landsberg  by  Oberrooschel,  there  is  a  great 
waste  of  labour,  in  charging  the  numerous  small  cucurbits ;  there  is  a  great  waste  of 
fuel  in  the  mode  of  heating  them ;  a  great  waste  of  mercury  by  the  imperfect  luting 
of  the  retorts  to  the  receivers,  as  well  aa  the  imperfect  oondmsation  of  the  mercurial 
vapours ;  and  probably  a  considerable  lost  by  pilfering. 

The  modes  practised  at  Almadea  and  Idria  are,  in  the  greatest  degree,  barbarous ; 
the  ores  being  heated  upon  open  arches,  and  the  vapours  attempted  to  be  condensed  by 
enclosing  them  within  brick  or  stone  And  mortar  walls,  which  can  never  be  rendered 
either  sufficiently  tight  or  cooL 

To  obviate  all  these  inconveniences  and  sources  of  loss,  the  proper  chemical  arrange- 
ments suited  to  the  present  improved  state  of  the  arts  ought  to  be  adopted,  by  which 
labour,  fuel,  and  mercury,  might  all  be  economised  to  the  utmost  extent.  The  only 
apparatus  fit  to  be  employed  is  a  series  of  cast-iron  cylinder  retorts,  somewhat  like 
those  employed  in  the  coal  gas  works,  but  with  peculiarities  suited  to  the  condensation 
of  the  mercurial  vapours.  Into  each  of  these  retorts,  supposed^  be  at  least  one  foot 
square  in  area,  and  7  feet  long,  6  or  7  cwt  of  a  mixture  of  the  ground  ore  with  the 
quicklime,  may  be  easily  introduced,  from  a  measured  heap,  by  means  ot  a  shovel. 
The  q>ecific  gravity  of  the  cinnabar  being  more  than  6  times  Uiat  of  water,  a  cubic  foot 
of  it  will  weigh  more  than  3}  cwt. ;  but  supposing  the  mixture  of  it  with  quicklime 
(when  the  ore  does  Hot  contain  the  calcareous  matter  itself)  to  be  only  thrice  the 
density  of  water,  then  four  cubic  feet  might  be  put  into  each  of  the  above  retorts,  and 
still  leave  1|  cubic  feet  of  empty  space  for  the  expansion  of  volume  which  may  take  place 
in  the  decomposition.  The  ore  should  certainly  be  ground  to  a  moderately  fine  powder, 
by  stamps,  iron  cylinders,  or  an  edge  wheel,  so  that  when  mixed  with  quicklime,  the 
cinnabar  may  be  brought  into  intimate  contact  with  its  decomposer,  otherwise  much 
of  it  will  be  dissipated  unproductively  in  fumes,  for  it  is  extremely  volatile. 

Fips.  900,  901,  902.  represent  a  cheap  and  powerful  apparatus  which  I  contrived  at 
the  request  of  the  German  Mines  Company  of  London,  and  which  is  now  mounted  at 
Landsberg,  near  Obermoschel,  in  the  Bavarian  Rhein-Kreis. 
Fig.  900.  is  a  section  parallel  to  the  front  elevation  of  three  arched  benches  of  retorts* 


of  the  size  above  specified.  Each  bench  contains  S  retorts,  of  the  form  represented  by 
a  a  a,  i,  is  the  single  fire-plaoe  or  furnace,  capable  of  girii^  adequate  ignition  l>y 
coal  or  wood,  to  the  three  retorts.  The  retorts  were  built  up  in  an  excellent  manner, 
by  an  English  mason  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  best  modes  of  erecting  ooal-gaa 
retorts,  who  was  sent  over  on  purpose.  The  path  of  the  flame  and  smoke  is  precisely 
similar  to  that  represented  in  Jig.^70,  page  847 ,  whereby  the  uppermost  retort  is 
immersed  in  a  bath  of  uniformly  ignited  air,  while  the  currents  reverberated  from  the 
top,  play  round  the  two  undermost  retorts^  in  their  way  to  the  vent-flues  beneath 
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'theni.  Th*  bottom  of  Ihe  uppcnansl  i 
dam*  b*  fira-tilcK  The  doUed  lioea  x 
tbc  back  ends  of  the  rclarti. 

lu  lbs  NCtioo,  j^  901.,  a  ia  the  bodj  of  the  ratoi 

with  a  e 


: ;  Ita  mouth  at  the  right  liend  end 

I  usiul,  by  ■  luted  iron  lid,  seaured 

-boltei  ita  other 


nosle  hole  et  l,  olosed  with  ■ 

llirough    this  hole    >   wire    n      _^ 

br  hitrodueed,  to  ucertain  that  the  lube  ii 
pervinna.  and  to  cleaiHe  it  Irom  the  mer- 
curi«I  mW(,  when  thought  neceraar;,      c,  is 

■  erase  imiKin  of  the  main  condenser,  (ho  vn 
___^-^,-_^    '"  '  loogitudiiMl   spction  el  o  e,  ^g.  903. 

rrTT^  fWT^  j-^  -^1 TTS  This  pipe  li  IH  im-bw  in  diameter,  mid 
U  U  U  U  b  q  |]l  ibout  30  leel  long.  At  a  «.  tut.,  the  back 
endt  of  the  retorts  are  seen,  with  the 
slanting  tubes  6  6,  &c.,  descending  through 
orifices  in  tiie  upper  turfecc  of  the  ivin- 
deascr  pipe,  and  dipping  thdr  ends  Just 
below  the  water-line  A  {.     g,  is  the  cap  of 

■  water  valre,  which  removes  ell  risk  from 
sudden  ei{Mn«ion  or  condensation.      The 

it  placed  within  ateotangular  trough,  nude  cither  of  wood  or  stone,  through 
uBeient  stream  of  water  passes  to  keep  it  perfeelly  cool,  and  repress  every 


vertied  tube  D  Into  Ibe  locked  up  iron 

the  b<^nDing  closed  at  bottom,  by  immersion  in  a  shallow  iro 

mereurj.    I  it  a  graduated  gauge  rod,  to  indicate  the  progressive  accumulation  of  quick- 

ulicr  in  the  chest,  without  being  under  the  necessity  of  unlodking  it. 

This  air-tight  qiparatua  was  erected  some  jtnit  ago,  and  has  been  found  to  act 
pcrfeetly  well ;  1  regret,  bowerer,  that  my  profesiionat  engagements  at  home  hare  not 
bitfaertD  permitted  me  to  conduct  its  opeiatioos  pertonally  br  some  dsyi.  The  average 
samples  of  cinnabar  ore  from  Obcrmosdicl  are  ten  times  poorer  than  those  of  Almaden. 
Were  such  an  apparatus  as  the  sboic,  with  some  slight  modificstioni  which  have  lately 
oceuired  to  me,  monnlcd  for  the  Spanish  mines,  I  am  confident  that  their  produce  in 
quicksilver  might  be  nearly  doubled,  with  a  vast  economy  of  (iiel,  Ubour,  and  human 
life.  'Die  whole  cost  of  ihe  9  large  retorts,  with  their  condensing  apparatus,  iron 
magauoe,  &c.,  was  very  little  mora  than  dm  Amdruf  paumlt  I  As  the  leioru  arc  kept 
in  a  Slate  of  nearly  uniform  ionition,  like  those  of  the  gas  works,  Deillier  Ihey  nor 
the  fumsees  are  liable  to  be  injured  in  their  joints  by  the  alternate  contrsctioni  and 
BitMosions,  which  Ihey  would  ineviubl^  suffer  if  allowed  to  cool;  and  being  slwuys 
ready  heated  Is  the  pioper  pilch  for  decomposing  the  mercurial  otea,  they  are  capable 
of  working  off  a  charge,  under  skilful  management,  in  the  course  of  S  hours.  'I1iu>, 
in  34  boun,  with  a  rday  of  labourers,  H  chsrges  of  at  least  5  owls,  of  ore  each  mlRlit 
be  smelled  — 3  Ions,  with  3  retorts,  and  6  tons  with  9  reloitsi  with  a  daily  product 
from  the  rich  ores  of  Almaden,  or  even  Idrio,  of  from  la  cwts.  to  90  cwla.  Instead  of 
3  benches  of  3  retorts  each,  I  would  recommend  15  benches,  containing  45  retorts,  to 
be  creeled  for  either  the  Almaden  or  Idria  mines ;  which,  while  they  would  smell  aU 
their  ores,  could  be  got  for  a  sum  not  much  eiceeding  lOOOf.,  an  outlay  wbich  they 
would  reimburse  within  a  month  or  two. 

The  fallowing  letter  from  Dr.  Tobin  gives  an  inleretting  account  of  the  mercurial 
Oiinea  in  California. 

T  a 
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<*That  purt  of  California  Where  I  have  been  residing,  and  that  which  t  have  just  ▼isited« 
consists  of  three  long  ranges  of  trapp  mountains,  irith  two  wide  valleys  dividing  them, 
the  valley  of  the  San  Joaquin,  and  the  valley  of  Santa  Clara.  Near  this  last  plaee  are 
the  quicksilver  mines  of  New  Almaden,  where  I  have  been  working.  The  matrix  of  the 
cinnalmr  ore  is  the  same  trapp  of  which  the  mountain  ranges  are  composed,  and  as  yet 
only  one  great  deposit  of  this  ore  has  been  found,  though  traces  of  quicksilver  ores  have 
been  discovered  in  other  places.  The  ores  are  composed  solely  of  sulphuret  of  mercury, 
(averaging  36  per  cent.),  red  oxide  of  iron  and  silica ;  and  had  the  mine  been  properly 
worked  from  the  commencement  almost  any  quantity  of  ore  might  be  extracted ;  it  now, 
however,  more  resembles  a  gigantic  rabbit  warren  than  a  mine.  The  owners  have  lately 
sent  out  an  old  German  miner,  an  experienced  and  practical  man,  who,  if  he  stays  here? 
will  eventually  put  it  into  some  kind  of  order.  Its  greatest  depth  u  about  150  feet,  and 
the  weekly  extraction  of  ores  varies  from  100  to  150  tons.  Upon  arriving  here  I  found 
the  concern  in  such  a  state  of  disorganisation,  that,  after  waiting  three  months  in  vain, 
and  not  having  received  a  single  cylinder  or  piece  of  machinery,  I  returned  to  Mexico 
to  fetch  up  one  of  the  proprietors.  Daring  my  absence  the  former  director,  who  in 
his  life  had  never  seen  a  mine,  much  less  smelting  works,  put  up  four  of  the  cylinders, 
supporting  them  solely  upon  their  two  ends  without  any  fire  brick  guards  or  pillars. 
Of  course  when  heated  they  sunk  or  sagged  in  the  middle.  Upon  my  return  with  one 
of  the  owners,  somethitag  like  order  was  established  by  him,  and  I  got  16  cylinders  at 
work,  producing  1400  to  1500  lbs.  daily.  The  result  to  me  was  satis&ctory,  but  not 
so  to  the  proprietor,  on  account  of  the  expense  of  fuel  and  labour :  he  accordingly 
got  a  blacksmith,  who  had  been  sent  here  to  put  up  the  water  wheel,  to  build  him 
a  small  furnace,  without  consulting  me  at  all.  This  man  sent  a  friend  of  his,  not 
liking  to  come  himself,  to  look  at  the  plans  I  had  of  the  furnaces  of  Idria  and 
Almaden,  and  then  erected  a  small  and  miserable  furnace  to  hold  one  ton  of  ore^ 
upon  a  d»§improved  plan  of  those  of  Idria.  With  this  he  obtained  from  the  richest 
ores  (65  to  72  per  cent)  38  per  cent,  of  mercury,  of  course  with  the  consumption  of  very 
little  wood  and  with  little  labour ;  (the  loss  of  percentage  was  not  thought  about  1) 
The  proprietor  immediately  determined  to  have  six  similar  furnaces  built,  and  with 
great  r^ret  allowed  me  to  erect  one  good  furnace,  and  afterwards  a  second  one. 

**  Now  take  the  results  of  the  year*s  work,  and  you  can  judge  whether  the  report  sent  you 
is  true  or  not,  that  the  Yankee  blacksmith  has  superseded  me  or  not.  Before  the  year  was 
half  out,  he  got  tired  of  attempting  to  compete  with  my  furnaces,  and  left  in  disgust. 

The  cylinders  produced         •  •  •  •     St5 1 16 16  lbs.  Mercury 

(but  were  stopped  in  November  on  accoimt 
of  expense  of  working) 
The  first  furnace,  working  only  from  November  1st,  to 

July  1st,  1851.  gave  ....     G20,5I3 

The  second  furnace,  working  only  from  March  18th 
to  July  1st,  gave  -  ...  -     383,825 

ToUl  1,255.954 

*'  The  product  of  the  Yankee^s  six  Hirnaces,  working  for  a  much  longer  period,  as  tlicy 
went  into  operation  long  before  mine,  was  only  544,000  lbs,  making  a  total  product  for 
the  year  of  about  18.000  quintals." 

Quicksilver  is  a  substance  of  paramount  value  to  science.  Its  great  density  and  its 
regular  rate  of  expansion  and  contraction  by  increase  and  diminution  of  temperature, 
give  it  the  preference  over  all  liquids  for  filling  barometric  and  thermometric  tubes.  In 
chemistry  it  furnishes  the  only  means  of  collecting  and  manipulating,  in  the  pneumatic 
trough,  such  gaseous  bodies  as  are  condensable  over  water.  To  its  aid,  in  this  respect, 
the  modern  advancement  of  chemical  discovery  is  pre-eminently  due. 

This  metal  alloyed  with  tin-foil  forms  the  reflecting  surface  of  looking  glasses,  and  by 
its  ready  solution  of  gold  or  silver,  and  subsequent  dissipation  by  a  moderate  heat,  it 
becomes  the  great  instrument  of  the  arts  of  gilding  and  silvering  copper  and  brass.  The 
same  property  makes  it  so  available  in  extracting  these  precious  metals  from  their  orea. 
The  anatomist  applies  it  elegantly  to  distend  and  display  the  minuter  vessels  of  the 
lymphatic  system,  and  secretory  systems  by  injecting  it  with  a  syringe  through  all  their 
convolutions.  It  is  the  basis  of  many  very  powerful  medicines,  at  present  probably  too 
indiscriminately  used,  to  the  great  detriment  of  English  society  ;  for  it  is  far  more 
sparingly  prescribed  by  practitioners  upon  the  continent  of  Europe,  not  otherwise 
superior  in  skill  or  science  to  those  of  Great  Britain. 

The  nitrate  of  mercury  is  employed  for  the  aecr^agt  of  rabbit  and  hare-skins,  that  is, 
for  communicating  to  fur  of  these  and  other  quadrupeds  the  faculty  of  felting,  which 
they  do  not  nnturally  possess.  With  this  view  the  solution  of  that  salt  is  applied  to  them 
lightly  in  one  direction  with  a  sponge.  A  compound  amalgam  of  sine  and  tin  b  pro- 
bably the  best  exciter  which  can  be  applied  to  the  cushions  d[  electrical  machines. 
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The  only  mercurial  eompoands  which  are  extensWely  used  in  the  arts,  are  factitious 
cinnabar  or  VsaMiuox,  and  corrouve  sublimate.  Quantity  imported  for  home  con* 
sumption  in  ]850»  355,079  pounds;  in  1851,  27,370  pounds. 

A  large  quantity  of  mercury  or  quicksilver  is  annually  produced  in  Idria,  a  town 
in  the  duchy  of  Camiola,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  chiefly  occupied  in  its  extraction. 
The  quicksilver  mines  are  extremely  productiye.  The  cinnabar  ore  yields,  when  very 
rich,  50  per  oent.  of  this  metal.  This  ore  is  a  sulphuret  of  mercury,  and  gives  up  the 
latter  metal  by  sublimation. 

With  the  quicksilver  mines  of  Idria  is  connected  a  manufiictory  of  vermilion,  which 
produced,  in  the  year  1847,  981  cwt.  of  that  pigment  The  residue  of  the  quicksilver 
is  used  up  to  some  small  extent,  about  300  cwt.,  for  technical  purposes  and  prepara- 
tions; but  the  greater  portion  of  it  is  sent  abroad.  The  exports  of  quicksilver 
amounted  to  an  annual  average  of  S,341  cwt  (in  the  year  1846  they  reached  5,478 
cwt),  and  of  preparations  derived  from  it,  such  as  corrosive  sublimate,  calomel,  &c.,  to 
41  cwt  By  the  consumption  of  quicksilver,  for  the  manufacture  of  vermilion  and  for 
other  technical  purposes,  the  value  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  raw  material  is  greatly 
increased.  The  mines  have  been  worked  for  upwards  of  three  centuries  and  a  half,  and 
were  originally  discovered  by  an  accident 

MERCURY,  BICHLORIDE  OF;  Corrogiv nbUmate {  (^Deutochhmre de mertwe, 
Fr. ;  AtUtndea  qmeekaiB»er  saUiMoi,  Germ. )  u  made  by  subliming  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  persulphate  of  mercury,  prepared  as  above  described,  and  sea-salt  in  a  stone* 
ware  cucurbit  The  sublimate  rises  in  vapour,  and  encrusts  the  globular  glass  capital 
with  a  white  mass  of  small  prismatic  needles.  Its  specific  gravity  is  5*14.  Its  taste 
is  acrid,  stypto-metallic,  and  exceedingly  unpleasant  It  is  soluble  in  20  parts  of  water^ 
at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  in  its  own  weight  of  boiling  water.  It  dissolves  in  2| 
tiroes  its  weight  of  cold  alcohol.  It  is  a  very  deadly  poison.  Raw  white  of  egg  swal- 
lowed in  provision  is  the  best  antidote.  A  solution  of  ccMrosive  sublimate  has  been 
long  employed  for  preserving  soft  anatomical  preparations.  By  this  means  the  corpse  of 
Colonel  Morlaod  was  embalmed,  in  order  to  be  brought  from  the  seat  of  war  to  Paris. 
His  features  remained  uiuiltered,  only  hu  skin  was  brown,  and  his  body  was  so  hard  as 
to  sound  tike  a  piece  of  wood  when  struck  with  a  hammer. 

In  the  valuable  work  upon  the  dry  rot,  published  by  Mr.  Knowles,  secretary  of  the 
committee  of  inspectors  of  the  navy,  in  1821,  corrosive  sublimate  is  enumerated  among 
the  chemical  substances  which  had  been  prescribed  for  preventing  the  dry  rot  in  timber ; 
and  it  is  well  known  that  Sir  H.  Davy  had,  several  years  before  thst  date,  used  and 
recommended  to  the  Admiralty  and  Navy  Board,  corrosive  sublimate  as  an  anti>dry-rot 
applicaticm.  It  has  been  since  extensively  employed  by  a  joint-stock  company  for  the 
same  purpose,  under  the  title  of  Kyan's  patent 

MERCURY,  PROTOCHLORIDE  OF;  CcJamel;  (ProtoeUorure  de  menure, 
Fr. ;  VenusateM  qtuekwUbert  Germ.)  This  compound,  so  much  used  and  abused  by 
medical  practitioners,  is  commonly  prepared  by  triturating  four  parts  of  corrosive  subli- 
mate along  with  three  parts  of  running  quicksilver  in  a  marble  mortar,  till  the  metallic 
elobules  entirely  disappear,  with  the  production  of  a  black  powder,  which  is  to  be  put 
into  a  glass  balloon,  and  exposed  to  a  subliming  heat  in  a  sand  bath.  The  calomel, 
which  rises  in  vapour,  snd  attaches  itself  in  a  crystalline  crust  to  the  upper  hemisphere  of 
the  balloon,  is  to  be  detached,  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  or  levigated  and  elutriated. 
200  IbsL  of  mercury  yield  236  of  calomel  and  272  of  corrosive  sublimate. 

The  following  more  economical  process  is  that  adopted  at  the  Apothecaries'  Hall, 
London.  140  pounds  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  are  boiled  in  a  cast-iron  pot  upon 
J  00  pounds  €/t  mercury,  till  a  dry  persulphate  is  obtained.  Of  this  salt,  124  pounds  are 
triturated  with  81  pounds  of  mereury,  till  the  globules  disappear,  and  till  a  proto- 
sulphate  be  formed.  This  is  to  be  intimately  mixed  with  68  pounds  of  sea-salt  and  the 
mixture,  being  put  into  a  large  stone-ware  cucurbit,  is  to  be  submitted  to  a  subliming 
bcAt     See  Calomkl. 

From  1 90  to  200  pounds  of  calomel  rise  in  a  crystalline  cake,  as  in  the  former  pro- 
cess, into  the  capital ;  while  sulphste  of  soda  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  alembic. 
The  calomel  must  be  ground  to  an  impalpable  powder,  and  elutriated.  The  vapours, 
instead  of  being  condensed  into  a  cake  within  the  top  of  the  globe  or  in  a  capital,  may  bo 
allowed  to  diffuse  themselves  into  a  close  vessel,  containing  water  in  a  state  of  ebulli- 
tion, whereby  the  calomel  is  obtained  at  once  in  the  form  of  a  washed  impalpable 
powder.     Calomel  is  tasteless  and  insoluble  in  water.     Its  specific  gravity  is  7*176. 

For  the  compound  of  mercury  with  fulminic  acid,  see  Fulminatk.  Periodide  of 
mtraay  is  a  bright  but  fugitive  red  pigment.  It  is  easily  prepared  by  dropping  a  so- 
lution of  iodide  of  potassium  into  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  as  long  as  any  pre- 
eipUation  takes  place,  decanting  off  the  supernatant  muriate  of  potash,  washing  and 
drying  the  precipitate. 

Maacuav*;  mv  test  for,  6y  Mr,  Morgan  of  Dublin,  If  a  strong  solution  of  iodide  of 
potsssium  be  added  to  a  minute  portion  of  any  of  the  salts  of  mercury,  placed  on  a 
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bright  clean  plate  of  copper,  the  mercury  is  immediately  deposited  in  the  metallic  state; 
as  a  silvery  stain  upon  the  copper.  No  other  metal  is  separated  by  like  means.  By 
this  method  corrosive  sublimate  may  be  detected  in  a  drop  of  solution  unaffected 
cither  by  caustic  potash  or  iodide  of  potassium.  In  a  mixture  of  calomel  and  sugar,  in 
the  proportion  of  one  grain  to  200,  a  distinct  metallic  stain  will  be  obtained  with  one 
grain,  which  of  course  contains  ^  of  a  grain  of  calomel.  In  like  manner  ^  of  a  grain 
of  peroxide  of  mercury  may  be  detected,  although  the  mixture  with  sugar  is  not  in  the 
least  coloured  by  it.  With  the  preparations  of  mercury  in  the  undiluted  state,  this 
process  acts  with  remarkable  accuracy,  the  smallest  quantity  of  calomel  or  peroxide, 
placed  on  copper  as  above,  will  give  with  iodide  of  potassium  a  distinct  metallic  stain. 
Mr.  Morgan  supposes  that  the  iodide  of  potassium  forms  a  soluble  salt  with  the  several 
salts  of  mercury,  which  is  easily  decomposed.  —  PA.  Joum.,  Feb.  185S. 

METALLIC  ANALYSIS.  Professor  Liebig  has  lately  enriched  this  most  useful 
department  of  practical  chemistry,  by  the  employment  of  the  cyanide  of  potassium 
prepared  in  his  economical  method  (see  this  article).  This  salt  is  the  best  re-agent  for 
detecting  nickel  in  cobalt.  The  solution  of  the  two  metals  being  acidulated,  the  cyanide 
is  to  be  added  until  the  precipitate  that  first  falls  is  redissolved.  Dilute  sulphuric  acid 
is  then  added,  and  the  mixture  being  warmed  and  left  in  repose,  a  precipitate  does  not 
(ail  to  appear  sooner  or  later,  which  is  a  compound  of  nickel.  Cyanide  of  potassium 
serves  well  to  separate  lead,  bismuth,  cadmium,  and  copper,  four  metals  often  associated 
in  ores.  On  adding  the  cyanide  in  excess  to  the  solution  of  these  metals  in  nitric  acid, 
lead  and  bismuth  foil  as  carbonates,  and  may  be  parted  from  each  other  by  sulphuric 
acid.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  passed  in  excess  through  the  residuary  solution,  and 
the  mixture  being  heated,  a  small  quantity  of  cyanide  is  added  :  a  yellow  precipitate 
indicates  cadmium  ;  and  a  black  precipitate  fells  on  the  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
if  copper  be  present. 

If  into  a  crucible  (containing  the  cyanide  fused  by  heat),  a  little  of  any  metallic 
oxide  be  thrown  at  intervals,  it  will  be  almost  immediately  reduced  to  the  reguline  state. 
When  the  fluid  mass  is  afterwards  decanted,  the  metal  will  be  found  mixed  with  the 
white  saline  matter,  from  which  it  may  be  separated  by  water. 

Even  metallic  sulphurets  are  reduced  to  the  state  of  pure  metals  by  being  projected 
in  a  state  of  fine  powder  into  the  fused  cyanide.  When  an  iron  ore  is  thus  introduced, 
along  with  carbonate  of  potash  or  soda,  and  the  mixture  is  heated  to  fusion,  which 
requires  a  strong  red  heat,  the  alumina  and  silica  of  the  ore  fuse  into  a  slag ;  from 
which,  on  cooling,  the  metallic  iron  may  be  separated  by  the  action  of  water,  and  then 
weighed.  If  manganese  exist  in  the  ore,  it  remains  in  the  state  of  protoxide ;  to  be 
determined  by  a  separate  process.  When  oxide  of  copper  is  sprinkled  on  the  surface  of 
the  fused  cyanide,  it  is  immediately  reduced,  with  the  disengagement  of  heat  and  light. 
The  mixture  being  poured  out  of  the  crucible  and  concreted,  is  to  be  ground  and 
washed,  when  a  pure  regulus  of  copper  will  be  obtained. 

The  process  of  reduction  is  peculiarly  interesting  with  the  oxides  of  antimony  and 
tin ;  being  accomplished  at  a  low  red  heat,  hardly  visible  in  day-light  Even  the 
sulphurets  of  these  metals  are  immediately  stripped  of  their  sulphur,  with  the  form- 
ation of  sulpho-cyanide  of  potassium. 

Cyanide  of  potassium,  mixed  with  carbonate  of  soda,  is  an  excellent  re-agent  in 
blow-pipe  operations  for  distinguishing  metals.  The  reductions  take  place  with  the 
utmost  facility,  and  the  fused  miiture  does  not  sink  into  the  charcoal,  as  carbonate  of 
soda  alone  is  apt  to  do  in  such  cases.  Hence  the  grains  or  beads  of  metal  are  more 
visible  and  can  be  better  examined. 

When  the  cyanide  is  heated  along  with  the  nitrates  and  chlorates  (of  potash),  it 
causes  a  rapid  decomposition,  accompanied  with  light  and  explosions. 

Arsenic  may  be  readily  detected  in  the  commercial  sulphuret  of  antimony,  by  fusing 
it  with  three-fourths  of  its  weight  of  the  cyanide  in  a  porcelain  crucible  over  a  spirit 
lamp,  when  a  regulus  of  antimony  is  obtained.  The  metal  may  then  be  easily  tested 
for  arsenic,  since  none  of  this  volatile  substance  can  have  been  lost,  owing  to  the  low 
temperature  employed. 

When  arsenious  acid,  or  orpiment,  or  any  of  the  arseniates,  are  mixed  with  six  times 
their  weight  of  the  mixture  of  cyanide  and  carbonate  of  soda  In  a  tube  with  a  bulb  at 
one  end,  and  heat  applied  with  a  spirit  lamp  to  the  glass,  very  beautiful  rings  of  me- 
tallic mirror  are  formed  by  the  reduced  arsenic.  The  arseniates  of  lead  and  of  peroxide 
of  iron,  however,  do  not  answer  to  this  test. 

When  sulphates  of  lead  and  barytas,  along  with  silica,  are  mixed  with  four  or  lire 
times  their  weight  of  the  above  mixed  cyanide  and  carbonate,  and  fused,  the  sulphate 
of  lead  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  the  sulphate  of  barytes  becomes  a  carbonate* 
and  the  silica  gets  combined  with  the  alkali  into  a  soluble  glass. 

METALLIC  FUMES  (CONDENSATION  0¥),  by  the  Duke  of  But^euffh.-^  In 
all  great  smelting  works  of  lead  and  copper,  the  smoke  rising  from  the  furnaces  is  highly 
charged  with  the  most  noxious  vapours,  containing,  besides  other  poisonous  matter,  a 
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Urge  quantity  of  lead.     Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  obviate  this  nuuance;  and 
the  system  adopted  by  the  exhibitor  has  been  found  to  be  very  successful. 

An  oblong  building  in  solid  masonry,  about  SO  feet  in  height,  is  divided  by  a  par- 
tition wall  into  two  chambers,  having  a  tall  chimney  or  tower  adjoining,  which  com- 
municates with  one  of  the  chambers  at  the  bottom.  The  smoke  from  the  various  fur- 
Jiaces,  eight  in  number,  and  about  100  yards  distance  from  the  condenser,  is  carried 
by  separate  flues  itito  a  large  chamber ;  from  thence  by  a  larger  flue  it  enters  the  first 
chamber  of  the  ooodenser  at  the  very  bottom,  and  is  forced  upwards  in  a  zigzag  course 
towards  the  top,  paising  four  timet  through  a  shower  of  water  constantly  percolating 
from  a  pierced  reservoir  at  the  summit  of  the  tower.  The  smoke  is  again  compelled 
to  filter  a  fifUi  time,  through  a  cube  of  coke,  some  2  feet  square,  through  which  a 
stream  of  water  filters  downwards,  and  which  is  confined  to  its  proper  limits  by  a  ver- 
tical grating  of  wood.  The  smoke  having  reached  the  top,  is  now  opposite  the  passage 
into  Uie  second  or  vacuum  chamber. 

lliis  is  termed  the  exhausting  chamber,  and  is  above  5  feet  by  7  feet  inside,  and  SO 
or  more  feet  in  height.  On  its  sunmiit  is  fixed  a  large  reservoir,  supplied  by  an  ample 
stream  of  water,  always  maintaining  «  depth  of  6  to  10  inches. 

The  bottom  of  this  tank  is  of  iron,  having  several  openings  or  slots,  1 2  in  numl)er, 
a1>out  an  inch  in  width,  and  extending  across  the  whole  area  of  the  reservoir,  commu- 
nicating directly  with  the  chamber  beneath.  On  this  iron  plate  works  a  hydraulic  slide 
plate,  with  openings  corresponding  in  one  position  with  those  in  the  reservoir. 

This  plate  receives  a  horixontid  reciprocating  motion  from  a  water-wheel  or  other 
power,  driven  by  means  of  a  connecting-rod  and  crank. 

In  the  middle  of  every  stroke,  the  openings  in  the  plate  correspond  with  those  in  the 
bottom  of  the  reservoir,  and  a  powerful  body  of  water  falls  as  a  shower-bath  the  whole 
height  of  the  vacuum  chamber ;  and,  in  doing  so,  sweeps  the  entire  inside  area,  carry- 
ing with  it  every  particle  of  insoluble  matter  held  suspended  in  the  vapours  coming  from 
the  furnaces. 

The  atmospherie  pressure,  of  course,  acts  in  alternate  strokes  as  a  blast  at  the  furnace 
mouths,  and  causes  a  draft  sufficiently  strong  to  force  the  impure  vapours  through  the 
various  channels  in  connection  with  the  water,  the  wet  cdce  and  exhausting  chambers, 
until  it  passes,  purified  and  inert,  into  the  open  atmosphere. 

The  water  saturated  with  particles  of  lead,  &c.  held  in  mechanical  solution,  finally 
passes  into  great  dykes  or  reservoirs  excavated  for  the  purpose ;  and  then  deposits  at 
leisure  its  rich  charge  of  metal. 

Formerly,  the  noxious  fumes  passing  from  the  shafU  of  the  furnaces  poisoned  the 
neighbourhood  $  the  heather  was  burnt  up,  vegetation  destroyed,  and  no  animal  could 
graze  or  bird  feed  near  the  spot. 

Now,  the  green  heather  is  seen  in  all  ita  native  hixuriance  close  around  the  establish- 
ment ;  and  the  sheep  graze  within  a  stone's  throw  -  of  the  chimney's  base,  and  game  on 
all  sides  take  shelter. 

METALLIC  STATISTICS.  The  county  of  Cornwall  is  the  most  important 
mineral  dutrict  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  number  of  its  metalliferous  minerals, 
many  of  which  are  not  found  in  any  other  part  of  our  islands.  At  a  very  early  period 
of  our  history,  mines  were  worked  around  the  sea-coasts  of  Cornwall,  of  which  the 
evidences  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Tol-'pedden^'Penwitb,  near  the  Land's  End ;  in  Gwennap, 
near  Truro;  and  at  Cadgwitb,  near  the  Lizard  Point.  The  traditionary  statements 
that  the  Pbcenicians  traded  for  tin  with  the  Britons  in  Cornwall  are  very  fairly  sup- 
ported by  corroborative  facts ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Ictes  or  Iktis  of  the 
ancients  was  St.  Michael^  Mount,  near  Penzance. 

In  the  reign  of  King  John,  the  mines  of  the  western  portion  of  England  appear  to 
have  been  principally  in  the  hands  of  the  Jewn  I1ie  modes  of  working  must  have  been 
very  crude,  and  their  metallurgical  processes  exceedingly  rough.  From  time  to  time 
the  remains  of  furnaces,  called  Jew's  houses,  have  been  discovered,  and  small  blocks  of 
tin,  known  as  Jew's  tin,  have  not  unfrequently  been  found  in  the  mining  localities. 

Till  a  comparatively  recent  date,  tin  was  the  only  metal  which  was  sought  for ;  and, 
In  many  easez,  the  mines  were  abandoned  when  the  miners  came  to  the  yellows,  that  is, 
the  yellow  sulphuret  of  copper.  The  greatest  quantity  of  tin  baa  been  produced  by 
streaming  (as  washing  the  dibris  in  the  valleys  u  termed) ;  and  this  variety,  called  stream 
tin,  produces  the  highest  price  in  the  market. 

The  conditions  under  which  these  deposits  occur  are  curious  and  instructive.  At  the 
Camon  Tin  Stream  works,  north  of  Falmouth,  the  rounded  pebbles  of  tin  are  found  at 
m  depth  of  about  50  feet  from  the  surface,  beneath  the  bottom  of  an  estuary,  where  trees 
are  discovered  in  their  places  of  growth,  together  with  human  skulls,  and  the  remains 
of  deer,  amidst  the  vegetable  accumulations  which  immediately  cover  the  stanniferous 
bed&  According  to  Mr.  Henwood's  measurement,  the  section  presents  first  about  50 
f«ef  of  silt  and  gravel ;  then  a  bed  of  18  inches  in  thickness  of  wood,  leaves,  nuts,  &c. 
resting  on  the  tin  ground,  composed  of  the  debris  of  quarts,  slate,  and  granite,  and  the 
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tin  ore.  At  the  Pentuan  Works,  near  St  Austell*  similar  deposits  occur,  proving  a 
material  alteration  in  the  level  during  the  period  expended  in  the  formation  of  this 
deposit.  Hn  is  also  worked  out  of  the  lode  in  many  parts,  the  ore  occurring  both  in 
the  slate  and  the  granite  formations.  The  modes  of  dressing  the  tin  ore,  preparing  it 
for  the  smelter,  and  the  process  of  smelting,  are  illustrated  in  the  Exhibition. 

There  has  been  a  remarkable  uniformity  in  the  quantity  of  tin  produced  in  Cornwall 
during  a  long  period,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table :  -^ 


Yean. 

Torn. 

Price  per  cwt. 

£         I 

1750 

1,600 

1760 

l,80O 

1770 

2,000 

1780 

1,800 

3       0 

1790 

2,000 

3     15 

1800 

1,500 

5       0 

I8I0 

1,400 

7       0 

1820 

1,700 

9       5 

1830 

3,500 

3       0 

1840 

5,000 

3     15 

The  produce  of  this  metal  within  the  last  few  years  has  been  as  follows  *  — 


Years. 

Tons. 

1844 

7,507 

1845 

7,739 

1846 

8,945 

1847 

10,072 

1848 

10,176 

1849 

10,719 

The  produce  of  lino  is  not  easily  attainable,  but  it  is  now  somewhat  considerable,  as  is 
also  that  of  arsenic,  and  of  the  iron  pyrites,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid. 

The  number  of  individuals  employed  in  59  Cornish  copper  mines  was  computed  by 
Sir  Charles  Lemon  in  1837,  to  be— > 

Men  ...     10,624 

Women        «  .  .       3,802 

Children      ...      3,490 
The  men  alone  work  underground ;  the  women  and  children  are  employee  on  the 
mrface,  picking  and  dressing  the  ore. 

Mr.  W.  Henwood  estimates  the  number  employed  at— 

Men  ...     18,472 

Women        -  •  •      5,764 

Children      ...      5,764 

30,000 

Tin  appears  to  have  been  raised  in  Cornwall  from  a  very  early  period.  Thiditionary 
evidence,  supported  by  strong  corroborative  facts,  appears  to  prove  that  the  kingdoms 
around  the  Mediterranean  Sea  were  supplied  with  tin  from  Cornwall  by  the  Phoeniciaa 
merchants  at  a  very  early  date.  The  circumstance  of  this  metal  being  found  in  the  beds 
of  streams,  and  in  deposits  at  the  base  of  the  primary  rocks,  from  which  it  could  ber 
obtained  without  much  labour,  may  have  been  the  cause  of  its  being  early  known  to  the 
Britons. 

The  oxide  of  tin  is  usually  found  deposited  in  beds  in  water- worn  pebbles,  and 
mixed  with  the  debris  of  the  neighbouring  hills.  There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that 
these  tin  deposits  are  the  result  of  the  disintegrating  action  of  the  atmospheric  causes 
and  of  water.  Some  of  the  tin  beds,  30  or  50  feet  from  the  present  surface,  contain 
vegetable  matter*  as  branches  of  trees  and  large  loss  of  wood ;  and  at  Camon  Stream 
Works,  human  skulls  were  discovered  amidst  the  aebris,  53  feet  below  the  surface.  Tin 
is  also  found  in  the  lode,  either  as  peroxide,  cupreous-sulphuret  of  tin,  or  tin  pyrites, 
the  analysis  of  the  peroxide  giving  peroxide  of  tin,  96*265 ;  silica,  0'750 ;  peroxide  of 
iron  and  manganese,  3*395. 

Many  indications  of  early  tin-mining  are  to  be  found  in  Cornwall,  as  stated  in  pre-> 
ceding  note.  For  many  centuries  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  drew  a  large  revenue  from  its 
tin.  The  tin,  when  smelted  into  blocks,  was  forwarded  to  the  nearest  coinage  town, 
there  to  be  stamped  by  the  duchy  officers,  who  cut  a  piece  of  the  comer  of  each  block, 
which  was  retained  as  the  duchy's  dues.  In  1337,  Edward  the  Black  Prince  was. 
created  Duke  of  Cornwall,  and  then  the  average  profit  of  the  coinage  was  4fiOO  marks 
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per  annum.  In  1814,  the  revenues  to  the  duchj  from  tin  was  about  8,SO0L,  and  tlte 
average  tin  revenue  from  18S0  to  the  abolition  of  the  coinages  in  October,  1838,  has 
been  estimated  at  IS,000^  per  annum.  In  1750^  about  3,000  tons  of  tin  were  produced 
in  Cornwall,  end  in  1 838,  about  5,000.  Since  that  period  the  quantity  can  be  accu- 
rately asoertainedt  the  trade  in  tin  being  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  and  the  purchases  afore 
being  usually  made  by  private  contract. 

By  the  returns  to  five  several  orders  made  by  the  House  of  Commons,  which  were 
obtained  by  the  exertions  and  perseverance  of  Sir  J.  J.  Guest,  Sir  C.  Lemon,  and  Mr. 
Evans  (M.  P.  for  North  Derbyshire),  we  are  enabled  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  most 
correct  account  of  the  various  eiports  and  imports  of  iron  and  iron  ore,  hardware,  cutlery, 
&c.,  copper  ore,  copper,  tin,  sine,  lead  ore,  and  lead,  for  the  year  ending  Jan  5.  1844. 

Commencing  .with  iron,  it  appears  there  was  imported  in  the  year,  iron  ore,  131 
tone;  ehromate  of  iron,  1393  tons;  pig-iron,  243  tons;  un wrought  iron  in  bars, 
18,795  tons;  bloom,  563  tons;  rod-iron,  12  tons;  old,  broken,  and  cast-iron,  286 
tons;  cast-iron,  only  8  tons;  steel,  un  wrought,  1697  tens*- of  these,  97  tons  only 
were  entered  by  weight,  the  remainder  by  value,  11,035/.  6s.  9dL  Of  the  several 
countries  from  which  these  importations  came,  the  principal  is  Sweden,  whence  we 
have  received  of  iron  10,909  tons,  and  steel  1558  tons,  leaving  but  a  small  portion  to 
divide  between  twenty  other  places. — Our  exports  of  foreign  iron  have  been,  unwrought, 
in  bars,  3986  tons ;  rod,  10  tons {  hoops,  2  tons;  cast-iron,  1 1  cwt.  \  steel,  unwrought, 
1456  tons.  The  total  quantity  of  foreign  iron  retained  for  home  consumption  was 
14,782  tons,  upon  which  the  net  amount  of  duty  was  14,563i!.  —  The  exportation  of 
that  staple  produce  of  our  own  country,  British  iron,  was  as  follows ;  —  Bar-iron, 
176,148  tons;  bolt  and  rod,  22,625  tons;  pig-iron,  154,770  tons;  cast-iron,  16,449 
tons;  iron  wire,  1508  tons;  wrought-iron,  consisting  of  anchors,  grapnels,  &e.,  3058 
tons;  hoops,  14,591  tons;  nails,  6020  tons;  and  2l  other  sorts,  except  ordnance, 
44,577  tons;  old  iron  for  manu&cture,  5924  tons;  and  unwrought  steel,  3199  tons. 
Those  places  which  have  taken  the  greatest  portions  of  this  produce  are  —  Russis, 
10,963  tons  of  bar-iron;  Denmark,  10,447  tons  bar,  and  7010  tons  pig;  Prussia, 
12,009  tons  bar,  17,480  tons  pig ;  Germany,  13,296  tons  bar,  6322  tons  pig,  1339  tons 
east;  Holland,  17,509  tons  bar,  75,953  tons  pig ;  4317  tons  cast ;  Belgium,  4279  tons 
cast ;  France,  4237  tons  bar,  22^103  tons  pig ;  Italy,  21,930  tbna  bar,  3982  tons  bolt 
and  rod,  3005  tons  pig;  Turkey,  and  Continental  Greece,  6412  tons  bar;  East  Indies 
and  Ceylon,  20,620  tons  bar,  2967  tons  bolt ;  British  North  American  Colonies,  6837 
tons  bar,  1995  tons  cast :  Foreign  West  Indies,  5043  tons  bar,  1646  tons  cast ;  and  to 
the  United  Sutes,  21,336  tons  bar^  and  7148  tons  pig.  The  largest  quantity  of 
unwrought  steel  has  been  to  the  latter  place  —  vis.  1336  tons. 

Of  British  hardware  and  cutlery,  we  exported  in  the  year  17,183  tons,  valued  at 
1, 745,5 18iL ;  the  principal  of  which  has  been — to  Germany,  1237  tons,  value  159,889/1 ; 
East  Indies,  1402  tons,  value  142,607il;  British  North  American  Colonies,  1129  tons 
value  102,260/.;  British  West  Indies,  997  tons^  value  80,040/. ;  Foreign  West  Indies, 
657  tons,  value  48,609il ;  United  States,  4282  iooM,  value  448,341/. ;  Bmsil,  943  tons, 
value  80,070L  ;  and  divers  other  places,  varying  from  100  to  500  tons. 

We  now  come  to  copper.  Of  foreign  copper  ores,  we  have  imported  55,720  tons ; 
and  of  metallic  copper,  unwrought  and  wrought  platesi  and  coins,  805  tons.  Of  the 
ores,  the  greatest  quantities  have  come  from  Cuba  and  Chili. 

We  have  exported  1819  tons  of  British,  and  650  tons  of  foreign  tin  — of  which 
France  has  taken  626  tons,  Russia  480  tons,  Italy  183  tons,  Turkey  250  tons,  and  the 
remainder  distributed  among  twenty-seven  plaoes* 

Of  foreign  sine,  we  have  imported  as  follows :  -^ 

CoonUlss  from  whence  imported. 
Denmark  ... 

Prussia   .... 
Germany  ... 

HolUnd 
Belgium  •  .  • 

Syria  and  Palestine        -  -  •  

Total  import  of  foreign  stno    -     "tons  10,173       4     3     itd 

Of  this,  we  retained  for  home  consumption  4102  tons,  on  which  the  nett  tluty  was 
223t  20.  lOdL ;  and  we  have  exported  1395  tons  of  Britifch^  and  6445  tons  of  foreign 
spelter. 

Of  foreign  lead,  we  have  imported  2863  tons  — of  which  2775  tons  were  pig  and 
slieet,  68  tons  ore,  and  19  toiis  white  lead;  157  tons  Were  retained  fot  home  con- 
sumption, on  which  the  duty  was  165/. ;  and  We  imported  from  the  Isle  of  Man,  duty 
free»  2415  tons  of  lead  ore.  Our  exportation  of  foreign  lead  amounted  to  2439  tons— 
while  of  British,  we  exported,  176  tons  of  ore,  14,610  tons  pig  and  sheet,  378  tons 
litharge,  707  tons  red  lead,  and  1224  tons  white  lead  —  making  a  total  of  17,097  tons. 
«_-  Railway  and  Cummereial  Gazetttf    May  18.  1844. 
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Imports  of  Focragd  Copper  Mid  Copper  Ore  into  the  United  Kbgdom  from  183S  to 

1849f  ineluiiTe;. 
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Imports  of  Foreign  Copper  and  Copper  Ore — eontinwd. 
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41  15    0 

1837 

0 

0    8 

33 

-• 

_ 

._ 

0      3    I 

U 

.. 

4    0    0 

IKM 

... 

.. 

^ 

0      0    3    20 

_ 

.^ 

5    0    0 

1839 

_ 

— 

_ 

113      5 

^ 

_ 

1840 

.. 

-~ 

_ 

0      8    0    23 

_ 

_ 

_ 

I84I 

.^ 

— 

— . 

— . 

~- 

._ 

3    0    0 

1843 

i_ 

_ 

— 

_ . 

_ 

.. 

88    0    0 

1843 

^ 

— 

— 

0      0    2    24 

.. 

_ 

46  15    6 

1844 

3 

4     I 

8 

.- 

0 

0    0      1 

18    0      7 

.^ 

0 

17    0 

16 

8  17    0 

1845 

_ 

— 

— 

.. 

.. 

_ 

96  IS    0 

1846 

_ 

— 

1 

5    2    U 

_ 

... 

1 

18    8 

16 

68  10    0 

1847 

31 

1    8 

1 

.. 

_ 

0    12    3     4 

_ 

— 

8    0    0 

1848 

__ 

>— 

~. 

0      10      0 

.^ 

._ 

14  15    0 

1M9 

3 

0    0     0 

0    11    1    94 

8  10    0 

HOLLAND. 

1834 

0 

3    0    25 

6    0    0 

1835 

... 

^ 

_ 

0      2    0      1 

43  18    0 

20 

4 

r  2 

85 

1  10    0 

1836 

0 

0    0 

7 

_ 

0 

0    0      4 

_ 

_ 

23 

3    8 

83 

59    0    0 

1837 

0 

17    3 

16 

0 

1    3 

12 

__ 

0     0    3    21 

57    8    0 

0 

9 

8    0 

16 

78    1    6 

1838 

» 

_ 

.. 

35  16    0 

0 

10 

18    0 

13 

24  19    6 

1839 

^_ 

.» 

0 

0    0     7 

— 

38    0    0 

0 

... 

59    5    0 

1840 

1 

M    1 

7 

0 

0    1 

1! 

.» 

0     0    8     0 

50    0    0 

0 

_ 

100    0    0 

1841 

.^ 

_ 

... 

... 

40    6    0 

0 

0 

1    0 

80 

65    3    0 

1848 

^ 

.^ 

0 

0    0    14 

... 

90    1    0 

0 

3 

0    3 

18 

513  h3    0 

1843 

_ 

.. 

.-. 

— 

13    5    2 

0 

83 

17    8 

5 

288    6    0 

1844 

_ 

0 

0    1 

6 

~. 

.. 

63  18    2 

14 

33 

a   8 

6 

114  10    0 

184'V 

_ 

0 

1    2 

23 

0 

0    2      0 

_ 

89  16    8 

25 

15 

8    0 

1.*^ 

296    5    0 

1846 

^^ 

0 

1    0 

28 

.. 

... 

110    6    3 

n 

87 

9    3 

3 

670  15    0 

1847 

.. 

_ 

._ 

0    13    2     9 

3  12    8 

3 

32 

18    0 

10 

1.033  17    0 

184S 

_ 

0 

1    0 

18 

._ 

__ 

76  10    0 

0 

14 

10    0 

3 

.  221     1    0 

1848 

19     6    0    16 

10  10    1 

9\ 

3,948  12    6 

NORWAY. 

1835 

0     2    15 

116    5    2 

10 

1836 

_ 

.. 

» 

M. 

507  11    0 

13 

— . 

— 

1837 

_ 

-. 

— 

— 

182  17    I 

16 

-— 

— 

1883 

—• 

«■ 

-^ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1839 

■>. 

_ 

— 

— • 

^ 

_ 

— 

1840 

.» 

.. 

» 

0     4    2    17 

^m. 

_ 

— 

1841 

.. 

M 

73 

17    0    11 

— 

57    8    2 

14 

— 

— 

1842 

.^ 

_ 

_ 

1     18    1    25 

_ 

... 

— 

1843 

79 

9    1 

10 

_ 

60 

10    0     5 

m^ 

39    6    1 

0 

^^« 

— 

IM44 

45 

14    3 

11 

88 

12    1      2 

... 

5  10    1 

80 

— 

.— 

1845 

140 

r  3 

6 

.. 

... 

8  18    1 

9 

— 

— 

1846 

09 

9    1 

IS 

_ 

_ 

— 

4    7    2 

81 

— 

— 

1847 

^^^ 

69 

19    0 

4 

^^ 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

1948 

31  17    3 

27 

_ 

0     0    2    19 

0    0    1 

0 

— 

834  10    0 

1849 

— 

61 

iT  i 

11 

™" 

^ 

■■" 

*^ 

" 
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METALLIC  STATISTICS. 


Quarterly  Sales  of  Copper  Ores  in  Cornwall  for  the  Six  Years  ending  the  31st  of 

December,  1849. 


Quarter  endiog  March  31, 1844            ... 
„             June  30, 1844               ... 
,.              September  30,  1844     ... 
„             December  31. 1844     ... 

ToUl 

Quarter  ending  March  31. 1846            ... 

,.             June  30,  1845              ... 

..              September  30. 1845     ... 

December.  31. 1845    -             .             • 

Total 

Quarter  ending  March  31, 1846 

.,              June  30.  1846               ... 
.,              September  30, 1846     ... 
»             December  31, 1846     - 

Total 

Quarter  ending  March  31, 1847            ... 
,.              June  30, 1847 

„             September  30, 1847     ... 
,.             December  31. 1847      ... 

Total 

Quarter  ending  March  31. 1848 

.,              June  30, 1848               ... 
..              September  80, 1848     ... 
.,             December  31. 1948      ... 

Total 

Quarter  ending  March  31, 1849           ... 
„              June  30,  1849               ... 
„             September  30. 1849     ... 
H             December  31, 1849      ... 

Total 

Tons. 

39.874 
37.306 
38.073 
37.716 

319.019 
188,721 
195,626 
198,066 

f.     if. 

3     0 

8     0 

17     6 

16     0 

152.969 

801,434 

4     6 

40,867 
40.844 
42,420 
38.926 

215,284 
236.373 
250,257 
228.019 

3     0 

3     0 

1      6 

18     6 

162,557 

919,934 

6     0 

89.335 
32,233 
37.784 
35,079 

207.697 
200,810 
196,486 
191.197 

10     0 

It      6 

16     0 

9     0 

144.430 

796.192 

6     6 

38,071 
34,875 
40.174 
40.000 

222..'>42 

204.662 
229.969 
216,262 

9     0 

4     6 

8      6 

14      0 

'     153.130 

873.436 

10      0 

37,537 
37,905 
36.387 
85.972 

202.517 
176,330 
164,409 
176.833 

9      0 
17      0 
10      6 

0      6 

147,701 

720.090 

17     0 

36.093 
36,631 
37,103 
36.508 

188.507 
187.167 
194,495 
193,444 

0      6 
15      6 
11      6 
11      6 

146.335 

763.614 

19      0 

Quarterly  Sales  of  Copper  Ores  in  Cornwall  for  the  Tear  1849. 


Qiurtcr  coding 

Ort,  In  Tom 
oTSlCwt. 

Floe  Copper. 

Amount  of 
Money. 

^"^u^ 

Avenue* 

StudenL 

FtaTea. 

it         t. 

d. 

£     f.    d. 

£ 

«.    U 

March  31 

36,093 

3.981 

11 

188,507     0 

6 

84 

98    IS    0 

5 

4      5 

June  30     - 

36,631 

2,906 

14 

187,167    15 

6 

n 

98    16    3 

5 

3    a 

September  30 

37,103 

2,993 

17 

194,495    11 

6 

8* 

97    14    1 

5 

4    10 

December  31 

36,508 

3,610 

8 

193,444    11 

6 

71 

104    10  11 

5 

5      7 

Total    . 

146,335 

11,691 

4 

763,614    19 

0 

8 

99    18    3 

5 

4      3 

METALLIC  STATISTICS. 
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Imports  of  Foreign  Copper  and  Copper  Ore — eotUiniud, 


SWEDEN. 


Copper  Mmofutniw. 

YCMT 

UaWTOQlplE. 

Put 

wonghta 

Flatnaad 
Coin. 

OldttirrMn*. 

On. 

W.lgh». 

Valu» 

T.    et.  qr. 

lb. 

T.     cC  qr. 

lb. 

T.     ct.  qr.  lb. 

T.     d.  qr.  Ibu 

T.     et.  qr.  lb. 
714  14  0    0 

T.     ct.  V.  th. 

£     «.    d. 

1833 

_ 

-^ 

_■ 

... 

M 

_ 

1833 

_ 

0     0    1 

17 

__ 

_ 

866    6  032 

.. 

10     0     0 

1834 

— 

■^ 

.. 

.. 

789  18  3    9 

^^ 

1835 

— 

_ 

.. 

_ 

635    0  3  10 

•. 

^_ 

1836 

_ 

M. 

_ 

-_ 

493    9  036 

.. 

^_ 

1837 

11  14    3 

11 

.. 

_ 

^^ 

1.905    8  8  18 

.. 

^^ 

1838 

.ii— 

~ 

.^ 

1    16    8     8 

1.469  10  0    0 

.. 

«^ 

183S 

45    7    S 

81 

... 

mmm 

_ 

718  IS  3  11 

_ 

1 

1840 

377  11     8 

8 

— 

_ 

_ 

501  18  0    0 

_ 

3     0      0 

1A4I 

191  18    1 

14 

_ 

» 

_ 

33  10  0    0 

_ 

1843 

13G    6    0 

8 

.. 

.. 

_ 

16  IS  0  14 

.. 

5     0     0 

1843 

56  11     3 

31 

^ 

.. 

0     6    18 

.. 

^^ 

1814 

— 

— 

-  

.— 

— 

— 

0      5      0 

1845 

— 

.a. 

«^ 

M 

.. 

^_ 

_ 

1846 

— 

8      0    0 

15 

.ii- 

_ 

— 

.. 

_ 

1847 

_ 

— • 

_ 

^m. 

— 

_ 

_ 

1848 

._ 

... 

_ 

0     7    a    84 

_ 

.^ 

^^ 

1849 

»    0    0 

6 

1    19    3 

87 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

SUMMARY. 

Imports  of  Copper  and  Copper  Ore  from  the  whole  of  Europe  mto  the  United  Kingdom 

from  1832  to  the  5th  of  January,  1849. 


Bricks  or  PM*. 
CMt  Copper. 

■w 

PM 

noght  Ban, 
il^arlnfacs, 
HnaMmfar 
rated. 

Plataaand 
C«te. 

Old.flirr«B». 
nulacOura. 

On. 

Copper  Mannftctnicfc 

Ko 
ht 

jSdCwq  dt 
Walitht. 

Botcred  bv 
Valm. 

T.      d.  qr.  lb. 

T. 

et. 

qr. 

lb. 

T. 

ct. 

qr. 

lb. 

T. 

ct. 

qr. 

lb. 

T.     ct.  qKt 

lb. 

T. 

GC 

V' 

lb. 

£ 

f.     d. 

•33    16    0    95 

0 

1 

a 

11 

0 

0 

1 

11 

14 

0 

5 

714  14  0 

4 

■ 

3.930 

13      4 

8    U    0    96 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

11 

84 

400    4  8 

16 

, 

a 

4.589 

16    10 

11      8    0      6 

0 

8 

a 

19 

0 

16 

0 

33 

6 

S3 

880  18  8 

6 

• 

3.878 

11     10 

37      0    1     16 

38 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

33 

1 

7 

851  10  a 

34 

4 

17 

1 

9 

3,739 

14    10 

17    16    0    33 

16 

4 

a 

17 

0 

8 

0 

16 

10 

13 

1,065    9  1 

31 

31 

18 

8 

88 

5.336 

a     0 

3?A    17    8    18 

4 

IS 

1 

7 

0 

0 

1 

6 

13 

3,173  16  a 

35 

38 

1 

a 

0 

8,081 

0     0 

177      8    a    14 

0 

3 

0 

7 

0 

1 

4 

18 

9 

M38    0  a 

1 

33 

8 

a 

16 

3.889 

11      4 

55      7    a    31 

0 

16 

0 

83 

0 

0 

13 

18 

18 

883  13  3 

31 

1 

8 

a 

8 

4.003 

17      3 

387      6    0    13 

0 

7 

9 

3 

0 

I 

31 

15 

13 

583  17  a 

31 

3 

15 

0 

0 

2.336 

3      6 

IGS      4    a    85 

0 

0 

1 

31 

74 

0 

36 

8 

8 

386  11  1 

a 

10 

18 

1 

87 

3.190 

18      0 

136    16    0      3 

0 

1 

1 

38 

0 

0 

18 

8 

SO 

885    4  3 

7 

31 

19 

0 

n 

8,374 

17      6 

141      8    3      3 

0 

0 

8 

33 

50 

10 

13 

16 

11 

394  18  a 

8 

36 

18 

1 

85 

2.838 

0     0 

S8    15    0      5 

86 

6 

1 

0 

54 

5 

80 

15 

33 

678  18  3 

0 

41 

17 

0 

13 

3,217 

1      4 

140    14    1      4 

0 

8 

1 

18 

1 

15 

4 

10 

11 

674    5  1 

80 

35 

18 

3 

1 

3.990 

18    11 

69    10    0      8 

8 

1 

8 

90 

6 

0 

87 

U 

15 

860  18  3 

96 

49 

11 

0 

15 

3.634 

17     8 

44      9    0      1 

70 

19 

0 

88 

0 

18 

8 

11 

0 

8 

716  17  3 

16 

49 

8 

1 

3 

4,680 

9     7 

194      0    0    17 

70 

7 

0 

6 

59 

18 

18 

6 

10 

0 

13 

316    6  3 

& 

43 

15 

1 

0 

4.333 

11      6 

105    14    1      1 

76 

1 

a 

14 

7 

0 

0 

88 

11 

0 

14 

ao3  a  1 

83 

m 

- 

8,076 

11      5 

*  In  this  table  the  returns  arn  iiUo  made  np  for  the  years  1833-48. 
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METALLIC  STATISTICS. 
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Account  of  Sftles  of  Copper  Ores  in  Cornwall,  1849. 


FIRST  QUARTER. 


Ja&aarr    11 

18 
„  25 

Fsbrowy    1 

23 
March         1 

1* 


Total 


April 
May 


June 


n 
ft 


5 

IS 

19 

86 

3 

10 

17 

24 

81 

7 

21 

S8 


Total 


July 


»i 


»« 
Attgoit 


ft 

13 

19 

36 

3 

9 

83 

80 

September  6 

13 
30 
37 


Total 


96 

17 

0 

94 

9 

0 

91 

11 

0 

100 

0 

0 

98 

14 

0 

95 

19 

0 

94 

1 

0 

108 

3 

0 

103 

8 

0 

103 

16 

0 

99 

17 

0 

106 

10 

0 

97 

14 

1 

Avenge 

StaadMd 

. 

Avenge 
PndiHM. 

root 

Quaml^of 

CMBpatcd 

AmoBBt  of 
8d«k 

VattwoT 
OratopnK 
ducc  1  Ton 

t      f. 

d. 

£ 

f. 

d. 

SlCwt. 

Tons.  kCwt. 

*       : 

d. 

£    t.   d. 

87      7 

0 

g| 

A 

13 

6 

1,813 

153     18 

8.376  13 

0 

54  15    8 

84    13 

0 

M 

5 

9 

0 

3,633 

355      3 

14,346  18 

6 

56    4    7 

98    10 

0 

7t 

4 

18 

0 

3.841 

304      0 

17,874  10 

0 

58  16    0 

95    16 

0 

7I 

4 

6 

0 

3.963 

393      0 

17.166  13 

0 

58  11    9 

91    16 

0 

9 

5 

10 

0 

3,145 

193    19 

11,819    1 

0 

61    5    1 

90      8 

0 

91 

5 

18 

6 

3.990 

387      0 

17,783    1 

0 

61  15    1 

104      0 

0 

r 

4 

10 

6 

2,564 

178    14 

11.535  16 

6 

64  11     1 

105    18 

0 

8 

5 

14 

6 

3,684 

378      6 

19,832  16 

6 

71    5    3 

104    13 

0 

g| 

6 

5 

6 

8.677 

331      3 

16.818    I 

0 

73  1ft    6 

99      7 

0 

^ 

6 

18 

0 

3.885 

373      7 

19.133    0 

0 

70    4    3 

107      5 

0 

'* 

5 

6 

0 

3.665 

376    10 

19,598    6 

6 

70  17    7 

96    13 

0 

H 

5 

4 

5 

36,093 

8,981    11 

188,507    0 

5 

63    4    6 

SECOND  QUARTER. 


106    13 

0 

7 

ft 

6 

0 

3,943 

398 

8 

80.997    8    6 

104    14 

0 

8 

5 

18 

0 

3,547 

210 

13 

15,048  10    0 

99    17 

0 

9 

6 

16 

6 

3,741 

263 

15 

18,699    8    6 

113     3 

0 

6 

4 

13 

6 

8.671 

176 

6 

18,423    6    6 

109      8 

0 

7 

5 

6 

6 

3,791 

290 

11 

80,206    0    0 

100      9 

0 

8 

ft 

8 

6 

3,584 

310 

19 

14.092    6    6 

93    18 

0 

9 

6 

7 

6 

3.393 

333 

15 

15.373  U    0 

98      5 

0 

7 

, 

4 

ft 

0 

3.961 

881 

7 

16.735  18    6 

99      1 

0 

7 

4 

9 

0 

8,948 

305 

18 

17.612    1    0 

90    14 

0 

8 

4 

II 

0 

8,496 

301 

7 

11,4(17  19    6 

86    16 

0 

9 

ft 

3 

0 

2,989 

864 

18 

14,916  18    0 

99      3 

0 

H 

8 

14 

0 

2.628 

170 

19 

9,734    8    6 

98    16 

3 

7-93 

IS 

3 

3 

86,631 

3,906 

14 

187.167  15    6 

70  7  4 

71  9  1 
71  8  4 
70  9  9 
69  10  11 
66  16  1 
65  13  7 
59  9  8 
57  11  3 
56  13  2 
56  8  6 
56  17  8 


64  7  10 


THIRD  QUARTER. 


H 

4    18    0 
ft    10    6 

10 

6     9    0 

7 

4    10    6 

7: 

■ 

4      8    0 

^ 

ft    10    6 

9 

6     3    6 

6 

3    18    0 

7 

ft      8    0 

8 

i 

ft    16    6 

9 

6    14    0 

7 

■ 

ft      3    6 

8-0( 

16 

5      4  10 

3,598 

f      374 

6 

2,538 

831 

3 

2,115 

213 

14 

3,623 

364 

6 

3,881 

380 

15 

2.595 

334 

3 

3.041 

896 

19 

2,977 

183 

0 

3,801 

300 

10 

3,677 

320 

16 

3,467 

333 

0 

3,790 

381 

7 

37,103 

3,998 

17 

16,679  0 
13.913  ft 
13.663  17 
16.473  4 
17.037  3 
14,363  0 
18.624  9 
11.599  15 
20,549  13 
15,563  15 
16,475  3 
19^554    5 


194,495  11    6 


60 
62 
64 
62 
60 
64 
68 
63 
68 
70 
70 
69 


16 

18 

4 

6 


13  8 
1  10 

14  5 


2 

7 

9 

14 

10 


64  19    9 


FOURTH  QUARTER. 


October     4 

106 

7    0 

H 

4 

16    0 

3,998 

383 

6 

19.136  13 

0 

67  10    3 

„         11       - 

103 

7    0 

8 

6 

1    0 

1,926 

164 

19 

11.587  15 

6 

70    5    0 

»         18       - 

98 

1    0 

9 

6 

10    6 

3.594 

345 

9 

16.938  10 

6 

69    0    3 

„          35 

no 

8    0 

H 

4 

0    6 

3.713 

166 

7 

10.906    6 

0 

65  11    3 

November  1 

104 

8    0 

7 

4 

18    6 

3,965 

291 

6 

19.516    3 

6 

66  19  11 

8       - 

108 

1    0 

8 

ft 

11    0 

3,577 

209 

5 

14.267    8 

6 

68    3    8 

H         «       - 

97 

16    0 

9* 
7 

6 

11    0 

2,358 

224 

13 

15,494    6 

6 

68  19    5 

r.    »  - 

108 

0    0 

4 

16    0 

4.220 

293 

16 

30.121  16 

0 

68    9    9 

December  6 

108 

15    0 

74 

ft 

3    6 

4.364 

317 

8 

22,527    3 

0 

70  19    6 

13       - 

104 

18    0 

8 

5 

13    0 

9,887 

229 

8 

16.134  19 

0 

70    5  10 

-          30       - 

100 

18    0 

9 

6 

7    0 

3,527 

228 

1 

16.&'i9  16 

0 

70    8    5 

n    517  - 

Tbtal 

110 

17    0 

6| 

4 

10    6 

3.379 

156 

4 

10.773  16 

0 

68  19    6 

104 

10  11 

7-696 

ft 

ft    7 

36.506 

2,810 

3 

193,444  11 

6 

68  16    9 
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Produce  of  Lead  Ore  and  Lead  in  the  United  Kingdom,  for  the  Tear  1848. 
By  RoBBBT  Hunt,  Esq.,  Keeper  of  the  Mining  Records. 


IflA^ 

LMdOi* 

tm»d 

JHinvb 

Rctiinu. 

R«tiinu. 

ComwaU. 

Tods. 

Tons. 

CalUngton    ... 
Huel  Mary  Ann 
Huel  Treiawny 

957 

633 

334 

260 

.413 

298 

Huel  Trebane 

432 

279 

Herodsfoot    ... 

721 

670 

East  Huel  Hose 

6(333 

3.191 

North  Huel  Rose     - 

80 

49 

Cargol           ... 

964 

677 

Oxnams         ... 

470 

288 

Hue]  Rose     ... 

399 

239 

Cubert           .          -          - 

68 

41 

Holmbush     ... 

154 

90 

Callestock     ... 

179 

110 

Devonshire. 

Tamar           ... 

1,022 

631 

Huel  Adans  ... 

56 

30 

East  Tamar  Consols 

237 

173 

Huel  Friendship 

9 

6 

Huel  Betaey  ... 

6 

3 

Lydford  Consols 

4 

2 

Cumberiand  and  Als»H 

Moor. 

RampgfU       ... 
Scalebum      ... 

424 

282 

238 

156 

Carrs  and  Hanging  Shaw  - 

146 

97 

Capel  Cleugh 

139 

92 

Small  Cleugh 

31 

21 

Middle  Cleugh 

30 

20 

GuddamgiU  ... 

60 

33 

Ix>ng  Cleugh 

1,664 

1,142 

Browngill      ... 
Bentyflelds  Vcibs    • 

603 

400 

36 

21 

Cowperdyke  Heads  - 

14 

9 

Brigalbum  Veins     . 

244 

162 

Brownley  Hill  Veins 
Beotfleld  Sun.  V.  E.  Eng.  - 

227 

143 

119 

80 

BUgill  Veins            -          . 

76 

61 

Cam  West  of  Nent  Vein  - 

30 

26 

Grass  Fields  Veins  - 

31 

90 

Galllgili  Syke  Veins 

176 

117 

GalligiU  Bum 
Hudgill  Burn 

24 

16 

188 

120 

Holyflelds  Veins       - 
Wergill  Cross  Vein 
Rodder rapCleugh  West  End 

68 

38 

96 

66 

1,470 

980 

Tyne  Bottom  Veios 

80 

64 

Park  Grove  Sun  Vein 

21 

14 

Low  Birchy  Bank    - 

19 

12 

Dowkeburn  West  End 

95 

63 

Sundry  nines  under  10  tons 
Drigfffth  B<tck  Waste 
Dry  Mill  Miae 

44 

29 

30 

16 

40 

27 

Oreensides     ... 

1.660 

1,200 

Woodend       ... 

36 

24 

Force  Cragg  ... 
Keswick  Mine 

43 

20 

32 
14 

Slaty  Syke     .          .          - 
Calvert          ... 

47 
11 

36 
6 

Dosey            ... 

13 

9 

Slow  Craig    ... 
CrossfeU  Mines 

26 

16 

44 

30 

Sundry,  under  10  tons 

20 

12 

Durham  A  Northumberland. 
E.  and  W.  Allendale  and 

Weardiile  ... 

13,230 

9,080 

Teesdale  Mines 

3,327 

2,490 

Yarn  berry     ... 

100 

76 

Silver  Tongue 
Derwent  Afines 

139 

96 

1,480 

1,046 

Stanhope  Bum 

220 

160 

HoIIy-well     - 

67 

48 

Lane  Head    •          .          . 

24 

17 

AllerGiU       - 

12 

8 

Bollihope      • 

18 

9 

Fallow.field  ... 

61 

45 

Whitfield       . 

142 

106 

_  ^     Wettmoreland. 

Dufton  and  Siherband 

246 

184 

Hilton  and  Marton  - 

273 

204 

Mlaa. 


Derbjfshire. 
Sundry  Mines 

Shropihire. 
Snailbeach    - 
White  Grit  and  Batholes 
Bog  Mine 
Fennerley     - 

Somersetshire, 
Meodip  Hills 

Yorhshire. 
Swale  Dale  and  Arkendale 
Cononley 

Grassington  and  Garobury 
Fateley  Dbtrict 

Cardiganshire, 
Lisbnme  Mine* 
Cwm.ystwyth 
Esgair-hlr     - 
Cwm-sebon  - 
Llaiifidr 
Goginan 

Gogerddan  Mines     - 
Nant-y>creiau 
Pen-y-bont-pren 
Cefn<-cwm-brwyno    - 
Llwyn-malys 
Bwlcb-cwm-erfln     - 
Bwlch  Consols 
Nanteos 

Aberystwith,  small  mines 
LUnrmaron  - 
Llanoadam   - 
Bron-berllan 

Camarwmshire. 
Penrhyn.du  - 

Carmarthenshire, 

Nant-y.Mwyn 

FUntshire, 
Talargoch     . 
Fronfownog  . 
Hendre 
Maes-y.safn  . 
Pen-y-rhenblas 
Mold  Mines   - 
Long  Rake    . 
Milwr 

Dingle  and  Deep  Level 
Parr's  Mine  - 
Trelogan 

Westminster  Mines 
HalklnHall  - 
Garrcg>y-boeth 
Bodelwyddan 
Belgrave 
Bryng-gwyrog 
Jamaica 

Bwlch-y-ddaufryn  - 
Gwero-y>m)nydd  - 
Mostyn 

Bagillt  (ore  sold  at) 
BllIiDgs 
Caelanycr^g 
Mostyn 
ClwtmUitU    - 

Montgomeryshire, 
Llangynnog  • 
Cae^conroy   • 
Rhos-wydol  - 
Dwn-gwm,  or  Dyfagwm     ■ 
Craig.Rhiwarth 
Bryndail  and  Pen.y-clyn     ■ 
Gora  .  .  .  . 

Machynlleth,  including 
DeUfe 


LMdOi* 

LMri 

Rctucitt 

RetunM. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

6,186 

3,370 

3,463 

2,486 

606 

239 

139 

72 

22 

16 

41 

29 

4,063 

BfiiO 

699 

437 

1,159 

707 

937 

609 

a.464 

1.694 

120 

71 

116 

70 

31 

17 

80 

68 

1,238 

816 

243 

162 

17 

10 

38 

22 

36 

24 

51 

33 

40 

26 

289 

192 

50 

30 

20 

10 

11 

5 

33 

18 

16 

7 

21 

14 

307 

2C4 

1,600 

-       980 

1.696 

1.168 

1,040 

638 

1,138 

824 

1,160 

819 

219 

163 

39 

21 

117 

81 

887 

643 

21 

15 

15 

10 

669 

461 

39 

26 

6 

4 

106 

69 

876 

261 

11 

7 

836 

699 

20 

16 

18 

13 

13 

8 

46 

20 

46 

SO 

14 

7 

12 

6 

26 

11 

61 

81 

83 

20 

2G 

15 

18 

9 

27 

16 

166 

100 

48 

80 

646 

800 
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MioM. 

LradOra 

HctUXM. 

Lml 
Ratoins. 

MhiM. 

LoulOre 
lUtiims. 

Rccanu. 

MmUgomerytkire. 
Nantmeljrn    -           -           - 
FroDtballan  -          .          - 

Merioneikikire. 

Cowarch       -          -          - 
Tyddynglwados 

Tons. 
19 
16 

74 
18 

616 
314 
340 
46 
422 
176 

Tons. 

13 

7 

42 
12 

366 
179 
202 
39 
296 
116 

Scotland. 

Woodhead    . 
Aflon  Lead  Mines    . 
Stroniton  Mines 
Cairosmore  ... 
Black  Craig  ... 
Lead  Hills  Mine      - 
Wanlock  Mine 

Tons. 

460 
80 
236 
476 
86 
300 
960 

1,566 
696 
260 

Tons. 

320 
66 
141 
311 
68 
200 
660 

1.034 
461 
170 

IRBLAWD. 

Kewtonards  -          .          • 
Conllff           ... 
Shallee          ... 
Glenoialure  .          •          . 
Luganure      ... 
Barristown    ... 

IsLB  OP  Man. 

Foxdale    Mines,    including 

Feel's  shipment,  Ac. 
Laxey           -          .          - 
Douglas        ... 

Table  showing  the  Total  Quantity  of  Lead  Ore  raised  and  Lead  smelted  iii  the  United 

Kingdom  in  1848. 


Distrfclh 

LcsdOw. 

Lead. 

Comvall  ..... 
Deronshtre  ..... 
Cumberland  ..... 
Durham  and  Northumberland  ... 
.  Westmoreland  ..... 
Derbyshire       ..... 

Shropshire        ..... 

Somersetshire  ..... 

Yorkshire         ..... 

Walks:.- 

Cardiganshire          .... 
Camarronshire        .... 
Carmarthenshire      .... 
FUnUhIre  ..... 
MontgomeiTshire     .... 
Merionethshire         .... 

laSLAND             ..... 
Scotland         .             .             .             .             • 
1»lbopMan    ..... 

Making  a  Total  of 

Tons. 

10.494 

1.334 

8,272 

18,816 

;619 

6.186 

4,130 

41 

6.848 

_„  6fi  688 

Tons. 

6,614 

844 

6,684 

14,668 

388 

3,370 

2,762 

29 

4,793 

39,143 

3.180 

14 

204 

7,069 

601 

64 

■M     11  122 

4.902 

21 

307 

10.066 

927 

92 

^_,   .  ..  16  306 

1.912 
2,688 
2,521 

1,188 
1,736 
1.666 

78,964 

64,863 

Lead  Ore  and  Lead  imported  and  exported  during  1 648. 

/iM^0r/al.— 1,296  tons  of  lead  ore;  pig  and  sheet.lead,  3,788  tons:  retained  for  home  consumption, 
S,167  txHis. 

J?j|>9n»f.~  135  tons  of  lead  ore;  pig  and  rolled  lead,  4,977  tons;  shot,  1,151  tons;  litharge,  red  and 
white  lead.  2,292 tons;  foreign  lead,  in  sheet  and  pig,  8,747  tons. 

The  Welsh  sales  include  also  the  follovi ng  lead  orps :  ~  Australian,  69  tons ;  Belgian,  86  tons ;  German, 
44  tons;   Portugal.  79 tons;  Fruuian,  112  tons;  Sardinian,  112 tons. 

The  total  amount  of  lead  ore  raised  and  sold  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  year  1848  was  78,964  tons. 
and  metallic  lead  sold  64,863  tons ;  while  in  1847.  the  amount  of  load  ore  was  79,31 1  tons,  and  lead  63,410 
tons  —  showing  a  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  ore  in  1848.  as  compared  with  a  former  year,  of  347  tons,  but 
an  increase  in  the  metal  of  1,443  tons. 

The  price  of  English  pig  at  the  close  of  1847  was  17/.  10s.  per  ton,  and  at  the  same  period  of  1848, 16/. 
16s.  per  ton.  A  comparison  of  the  two  years  thus  shows  no  very  great  fluctuation  in  home  trade ;  but, 
on  referring  to  the  imports  and  exports,  we  And  a  great  increase  in  the  latter  year.  The  imports  of  lead 
ore  in  1847  were  607  tons,  and  pig  and  shret  lead  394  tons,  and  the  exports  86  tons  of  ore,  and  3.436  tons  of 
meUl :  while  in  1848  the  Imports  were  1,298  tons  of  ore,  and  3.788  tons  of  metal ;  and  the  exports  136  Ions 
of  ore,  and  6, 128  tons  of  metal— showing  an  increase  In  the  Imports  of  791  tons  of  ore,  and  3  894  tons  of 
metal ;  and  in  the  exporta  of  49  tons  of  ore,  and  2.693  tons  of  pig,  sheet  lead,  and  shot,  and  exclusire  of 
manulactured  metal  in  the  shape  of  litharge  and  red  and  white  load. 
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CORNISH  COPPER  ORES. 

Annual  average  Produce,  Price,  and  Standard  for  Nine  Years,  from  1841  to  1849» 
inclusive,  of  Copper  Ores  sold  at  Cornish  Ticketing,  with  the  highest  and  lowest 
Prices  of  Cake  Copper  in  each  Year. 


Ymt. 

Btandjid. 

Prndnoe. 

Price. 

Cake  Copper  —  per  Ton. 

£      «.     d. 

£     «. 

d. 

£             £     M.   d. 

1841 

123      1      0 

7k 

6      5 

0 

100    to    95      0    0 

1M2 

112    18      0 

71 

5    12 

1 

9rj    to    83      0    0 

1843 

109      8      0 

7* 

5    10 

0 

88    to    78    10    0 

1844 

107      8      0 

7f 

5      4 

9 

88    t?    68      3    0 

184A 

lOG      8      0 

'i 

5    13 

0 

93    to    84      0    0 

I84G 

103      2      0 

7i 

5      5 

10 

93    to    88    10    0 

1817 

103    11      0 

ft* 

S    14 

1 

98    to    93      0    0 

1848 

90    13      0 

8  5-16 

4    18 

9 

93    to    87      0    0 

1849 

99    18      3 

8 

&      4 

3 

86    to    79    10    0 

Declared  Value  of  Exports  of  British  and  Irish  iVIetals  for  the  Years  ending  the  5th  of 

January,  1847,  1848,  1849,  and  1850. 


1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Iron  and  ftt«el       ... 

4.178.026 

5.265,779 

4,747.009 

4  9C6,973 

Copper  and  brau  -         .          . 
Lead           .... 

1.558,167 

1,541.868 

1,272.676 

1,204,301 

147.170 

179,344 

117,181 

287,337 

fin,  unwrought     • 

107.456 

159.466 

143,436 

141^^77 

Tin  pUtet  ^          •          -          - 

639,223 

462,889 

530,061 

711.649 

Exports  of  English  and  Irish  Metals  and  Muierals. 

The  following  partlrnlars  are  extracted  from  an  acooant  of  the  exports  of  the  principal  articles  of 
BntUh  and  Irish  produce  aad  manufactures  in  the  twelve  months  eiraing  on  the  5th  of  January,  1846, 
1847.  1848, 1849,  and  1850. 


1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Coals,  calm 

1»73,63> 

971,174 

9trG,yrr 

1,C88.221 

1.068,148 

Earthenware 

• 

828,182 

793,166 

834.151 

722,012 

807,466 

Glass           ... 

357,421 

962,547 

292.038 

237,573 

277,175 

Hardware,  cutlery 

2,183,  00 

2,180.587 

2.346,255 

1,860,150 

2.198.^97 

Machinery  •          .          . 

9C4.961 

1,117.470 

1.228,091 

234,132 

154.707 

Iron,  steel  ... 

3,501,895 

4,178,C26 

5,272.942 

4,777,965 

4  947.643 

Copper,  brass 

1.694,441 

1.558,187 

1,467.498 

1,257,915 

1.863,287 

Lead           ... 

210,974 

147.170 

181,771 

115,547 

287.337 

Tin,  unwrought 

48,777 

107.456 

159,096 

143,085 

141,577 

Tin  plates    -          -          • 

615,729 

639,223 

459.265 

532.142 

711.649 

Salt- 

218,302 

205,005 

260.591 

266.480 

254,126 

The  total  amount  of  exporU  shows— in  1846,  53.298,026/. ;  in  1817,  51,227,060/.:  In  1848,  50,897,790/. ; 
in  1849. 48.946.32S/. ;  and  in  1850,  58,848,042/.  ^  ,  ,  ^ 

Vol.  11.  •  CU] 
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METALLURGY  (Erzkunde^  Germ.)  is  the  art  of  extracting  metals  from  their  ores. 
This  art,  which  supplies  industry  with  the  instruments  most  essential  to  its  wants, 
is  alike  dependent  upon  the  sciences  of  chemistry  and  mechanics  -,  upon  the  former, 
as  directing  the  smelting  processes,  best  adapted  to  disentangle  each  metal  from  its 
minendizer ;  upon  the  latter,  as  furnishing  the  means  of  grinding  the  ores,  and  separat- 
ing the  light  stony  parts  from  the  rich  metallic  matter. 

Notwithstanding  the  striking  analogy  which  exists  between  common  chemical  and 
metallurgic  operations,  since  both  are  employed  to  insulate  certain  bodies  from  others, 
there  are  essential  differences  which  should  be  carefully  noted.  In  the  first  place, 
the  quantity  of  materiids  being  always  very  great  in  metallurgy,  requires  corresponding 
adaptations  of  apparatus,  and  often  produces  peculiar  phenomena ;  in  the  second  place, 
the  agents  to  be  employed  for  treating  great  masses,  must  be  selected  with  a  view  to 
economy,  as  well  as  to  chemical  action.  In  analytical  chemistry,  the  main  object  being 
exactness  of  result,  and  purity  of  product,  little  attention  is  bestowed  upon  the  value  of 
the  reagents,  on  account  of  the  small  quantity  required  for  any  particular  process.  But 
in  smelting  metals  upon  the  great  scale,  profit  being  the  sole  object,  cheap  materials  and 
easy  operations  alone  are  admissible. 

The  metallic  ores,  as  presented  by  nature,  are  almost  always  mixed  with  a  considerable 
number  of  foreign  substances ;  and  could  not  therefore  be  advantageously  submitted  to 
metallurgic  operations,  till  they  are  purified  and  concentrated  to  a  certain  degree  by 
various  methods. 

or  THE   PREPAKATIOK   OF  ORES  fOR  TBI   SMKLTINQ    HOUSK. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  preparation ;  the  one  termed  mechanical,  from  the  means 
employed,  and  the  results  obtained,  consists  in  processes  for  breaking  and  grinding  the 
ores,  and  for  washing  them  so  as  to  separate  the  vein-stones,  gangues,  or  other  mixed 
earthy  matters,  in  order  to  insulate  or  concentrate  the  metallic  parts. 

Another  kind  of  preparation,  called  chemical,  has  for  its  object  to  separate,  by  means 
of  fire,  various  volatile  substances  combined  in  the  ores,  and  which  it  is  requisite  to 
clear  away,  at  least  in  a  certain  degree,  before  trying  to  extract  the  metals  they  may 
contain. 

Lastly,  an  indispensable  operation  in  several  circumstances,  is  to  discover,  by  simple 
and  cheap  methods,  called  asMt^B,  the  quantity  of  metal  contained  in  the  different  species 
of  ores  to  be  treated. 

This  head  of  our  subject,  therefore,  falls  under  three  subdivluons :  — < 

§  1.  Tlie  mechanical  preparation  of  ores,  including /nefttJB^,  ttampinff,  and  different 
modes  of  washing. 

§  2.  The  chemical  preparation,  consisting  especially  in  the  roasting  or  calcination  of 
the  ores. 

§  3.  The  assay  of  ores,  comprehending  the  mechanical  part :  that  is,  by  washing ;  the 
chemical  part,  or  assaying  by-  the  dry  way  $  and  the  assays  by  the  mmgt  way. 

SeeHoH  1.  Of  the  mechanical  preparaHon  or  dreesing  of  ores,  —  I.  The  first  picking 
or  sorting  takes  place  in  the  interior,  or  underground,  workings,  and  consists  in  sepa- 
rating the  fhigments  of  rocks,  that  apparently  contain  no  metallic  matter,  from  those 
that  contain  more  or  less  of  it  The  external  aspect  guides  this  separation  ;  as  also  the 
feeling  of  density  in  the  hand. 

The  substances  when  turned  out  to  the  day,  undergo  another  torting^  with  greater  or 
less  care,  according  to  the  value  of  the  included  metal.  This  operation  consists  in 
breaking  the  lumps  of  ore  with  the  hammer,  into  fragments  of  greater  or  less  sixe,  usually 
as  large  as  the  fist,  whereby  all  the  pieces  may  be  picked  out  and  thrown,  away  that 
contain  no  metal,  and  even  such  as  contain  too  little  to  be  smelted  with  advantage. 
There  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  building  erected  near  the  output  of  the  mine,  in  which  Uie 
breaking  and  picking  of  the  ores  are  performed.  In  a  covered  gallery,  or  under  a  shed, 
banks  of  earth  are  thrown  up,  and  divided  into  separate  beds,  on  each  of  which  a  thick 
plate  of  cast'iron  is  laid.  On  this  plate,  elderly  workmen,  women,  and  children,  break 
the  ores  with  hand  hammers,  then  pick  and  sort  them  piece  by  piece.  The  matters  so 
treated  are  usually  separated  into  three  parts ;  1.  the  rock  or  sterile  gangue,  which  is 
thrown  away  :  2.  the  ore  for  the  stamping  mill,  which  presents  too  intimate  a  mixture 
of  rock  and  metallic  substance  to  admit  of  separation  by  breaking  and  picking ;  and 
S.  the  pure  ore,  or  at  least  the  very  rich  portion,  called  the  tarUd  mt'iic  or  the  fai  ore. 
On  the  sorting  floors  there  remains  much  small  rubbbh  which  might  form  a  fourth 
subdivision  of  ore,  since  it  is  treated  in  a  peculiar  manner,  by  sifting,  as  will  be  presently 
mentioned. 

The  distribution  of  fhigments  more  or  less  rich,  in  one  class  ot  another,  is  relative  to  the 
value  of  the  included  metal,  taking  into  account  the  expenses  necessary  for  its  extraction. 
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Tbiu  Id  eeitain  lead  mlaei,  pleca  of  the  ganguei  art  thrown  mtj,  whicli  judged  b;  the 
ejc  nu)'  conUin  3  per  ceot.  of  galena,  betauw  it  ii  known  that  the  grnUr  portion  at 
thii  would  be  leat  in  tbe  waihingi  required  Tor  leparMing  the  9T  parli  of  the  gaagut^ 
■ad  that  the  rtnuinder  would  not  pay  tbe  expcnies. 

II.  Tlie  Tery  (imple  operaliooi  of  picAing  are  common  to  almust  all  ora ;  but  there 
are  other  apeixtiom  m^uiriag  more  akill,  care,  and  eipeniie,  which  are  emploired  in 
their  Anal  italc  of  perfection  onlj  upou  ores  of  metali  poaieiung  a  oertain  value,  as  thoa* 
of  lead,  lilier,  &c      We  allude  tu  the  anulung  of  orei. 

The  moet  aiaipleand  economical  washing!  are  those  thstoertun  iron  ore*,  particularly 
the  alluTial,  are  lubjeetfd  to,  la  the;-  are  fbund  near  the  sur&ee  of  the  ground  agglutin* 
■ted  in  great  or  little  pieces.  It  is  often  useful  to  clean  then  piece*,  in  order  to  pick 
out  the  earthy  lumps,  which  would  be  altogether  injurious  in  the  turnaceSi 

This  crude  waahing  is  perlonned  sanetimes  bjr  men  stirring  in  the  midst  oft  stream 
of  water,  with  iron  rakei  or  shoreli,  the  lump*  afore  placed  in  lerge  cbeMi,  or  boiins  of 

In  other  utualions,  thii  washing  is  executed  more  economicallj  by  a  machine  called 
a  badiBt  or  doUy-tuh  by  our  miner*.  A  trough  of  wood  or  iron,  with  a  concare  bottom, 
la  filled  with  the  ore  to  be  washed.  Within  the  tub  or  trough,  arms  or  iron  handla 
are  ntored  round  about,  being  attached  to  the  ariwr  of  a  hydrbulic  wheel.  The  trough 
U  kept  always  full  of  water,  which  as  it  is  renewed  carries  olT  the  earthy  matters 
diffiised  through  it  by  the  motion  of  the  machine,  and  the  friction  amon^  the  piece*  of 
the  ore.  When  the  washing  is  llaiihtd,  a  door  in  one  of  the  tide*  of  the  trough  ia 
opened,  and  the  current  remove*  the  ore  into  a  more  spacious  basin,  where  it  is  subjected 
lo  a  kind  of  picking.  It  is  Frequently  indeed  passed  through  •ierea  in  diRerent  modes. 
See  I.EAO  and  Tih,  tor  llgure*  oitmddia  and  didKu. 

III.  Slamipiiui.  Before  deecribine  the  refined  methods  of  washing  the  moroaluable 
ores  of  copper,  ailrer,  lead.  &c.,  it  is  proper  to  point  out  the  means  of  redudng  them 
into  a  powder  of  greater  or  less  fineneis,  by  ttatt^%g,  lo  called  from  the  name  tttnapt  of 
the  pectlei  employed  for  ^at  purpose.  It*  usefulness  is  not  reitricted  to  preparing  the 
am ;  lor  it  it  employed  in  almost  crery  smelting  house  for  pounding  ebyi,  charcoal, 
aeofici  &e.      A  stamping   mill  or  potinding   machine,  Jlp.    903.,    ootuiits  of  sereral 

arable    pillars    of  wood    11^ 

leed  tertieally,  and  supported 

this  poiilion  between  framea 

carpentry  a  a  i.    These  piecea 

]attheirunderend 

rtranm.    An  arbor 

■lie  a  a,  mored  by  water,  and 

ning  horiiontally,    to**e*  Dp 

so  wooden  pestles,  by  means 

wiper*  or   cams,    which    lay 

liold  of  the  shoulders  of  the  pe*> 

It  [ft.      These  are  raised  in 

-iBioa,  and  fidi  into  an  ob. 

long  troiigli  below  m  ■>,  scooped  out  in  the  ground,  baring  iu  bottom  corered  either 
*  ■■  plates  of  iron  or  hard  stones.      In  this  trout^h,  beneath  theae  pestle*,  the  ore  to  be 


Haniped  is  allowed  tu  (all  from  a  hopper  sboTei  which  i*  kept  constantly  fill 

Tbe  trough  is  closed  iu  at  tlie  aides  by  two  partitions,  and  include*  three  or  four 
pestlL-*',  which  the  French  miner*  call  a  battery.  They  are  ao  dispoeed  that  their  ascent 
and  descent  take  place  at  equal  intorral*  of  time. 

Usually  ■  Mamping  mschine  is  composed  of  sereral  batteries  (two,  three,  or  four),  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  wipers  on  the  arbor  of  tbe  hydraulic  wheel  ia  such  that  thiere  is 
constantly  a  like  number  of  pestles  lifted  at  a  time;  a  circumstance  important  for 
naintaitiing  the  uniform  going  of  the  rnaehinc. 

The  malten  that  are  not  to  be  expoaed  to  subsequent  washing  are  •tamped  dry,  that 
i*  without  leading  water  into  the  trough  ;  and  the  ssme  thing  i*  sometimes  done  with 
tbe  rich  ores,  whose  lighter  parts  might  otherwise  lie  lost. 

Most  usually,  especially  for  ora  of  lead,  silrer,  copper,  (be.,  the  trough  of  the  stamper 
is  phured  in  the  middle  of  a  current  of  water,  of  greater  or  lc«  fbroe ;  wliieh,  iweeping 
off"  tbe  pounded  subatancea,  deposits  them  at  ■  greuer  or  leas  distance  onwards,  in  tbe 
order  of  the  siie  and  richneaa  of  the  gnun;  constituting  a  first  washing,  as  they  aempt 
from  beneath  tlw  pestles. 

In  tlie  dry  stamping,  the  fineness  of  the  powder  depend*  on  the  weight  of  the  pestle*, 
the  height  of  their  fslJ,  and  the  period  of  their  action  upon  the  ore;  but  in  tfaettampen 
exposed  to  a  stream  of  water,  the  retention  of  the  mutters  in  the  trough  is  longer  or 
k>iorter,  according  to  tlie  fiicillty  giren  for  their  escape.  Sometimes  these  matten  flow 
out*  of  the  chest  over  its  edges,  and  the  height  of  the  line  ihey  must  surmount  has  an 
lolueoCG  oa  the  siic  of  the  grain;  at  oilier  times,  the  water  and  tbe  pounded  matlnr 
[U21 
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which  it  carries  off,  are  made  to  pass  through  a  grating,  causing  a  kind  of  sifting  at  the 
same  time.  There  are,  however,  some  differences  in  the  results  of  these  two  methods. 
.  Lastly,  the  quantity  of  water  that  traverses  the  trough,  as  well  as  its  velocity,  has  an 
influence  on  the  discharge  of  the  pounded  matters,  and  consequently  on  the  products  of 
the  stampers. 

The  size  of  the  particles  of  the  pounded  ore  being  different,  according  to  the  variable 
hardness  of  the  matters  which  compose  them,  suggests  the  means  of  classing  them,  and 
distributing  them  nearly  in  the  order  of  their  size  and  specific  gravity,  by  making  the 
water,  as  it  escapes  from  the  stamping  trough,  circulate  in  a  system  of  canals  called  a 
lahyrinth,  where  it  deposits  successively,  in  proportion  as  it  loses  its  velocity,  the  earthy 
and  metallic  matters  it  had  floated  along.  These  metalliferous  portions,  especially  when 
they  have  a  great  specific  gravity  like  galena,  would  be  deposited  in  the  first  passages, 
were  it  not  that  from  their  hardness  being  inferior  to  that  of  the  gangue,  they  are  re. 
duced  to  a  much  finer  powder,  or  into  thin  plates,  which  seem  to  adhere  to  both  the 
watery  and  earthy  particles ;  whence  they  have  to  be  sought  for  among  the  finest  por- 
tions of  the  pulverised  gangue,  called  slime,  ichlicht  or  MchUanme. 

There  are  several  methods  of  conducting  the  Bta,mps ;  in  reference  to  the  size  of  the 
grains  wished  to  be  obtained,  and  which  is  previously  determined  agreeably  to  the 
nature  of  the  ore,  and  of  the  gangue ;  its  richness,  &c.  The  height  of  the  slit  that 
lets  the  pounded  matters  escape,  or  the  diameters  of  the  holes  in  the  grating,  their  dis* 
tance,  the  quantity  of  water  flowing  in,  its  velocity,  &c.,  modify  the  result  of  the 
stamping  operation* 

When  it  is  requisite  to  obtain  powder  of  an  extreme  fineness,  as  for  ores  that  are 
to  be  subjected  to  the  process  of  amalgamation,  they  are  passed  under  millstones,  as  in 
common  corn  mills ;  and  after  grinding,  they  are  bolted  so  as  to  form  a  species  of  flour ; 
or  they  are  crushed  between  rolls.     See  Lead  and  Tin. 

Washing  of  ores. 

IV.  The  ores  pounded  under  the  stamps  are  next  exposed  to  very  delicate  operations, 
both  tedious  and  costly,  which  are  called  the  washings.  Tlieir  purpose  is  to  separate 
mechanically  the  earthy  matters  from  the  metallic  portion,  which  must  therefore  have  a 
much  higher  specific  gravity  ;  for  otherwise,  the  washing  would  be  impracticable. 

The  medium  employed  to  diminish  the  difference  of  specific  gravity,  and  to  move 
along  the  lightest  matters,  is  water ;  which  is  made  to  flow  with  greater  or  less  velocity 
and  abundance  over  the  schlich  or  pasty  mud  spread  on  a  table  of  various  inclination. 

But  as  this  operation  always  occasions,  not  only  considerable  expense,  but  a  certain 
loss  of  metal,  it  is  right  to  calculate  what  is  the  degree  of  richness  below  which  washing 
is  unprofitable ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  what  is  the  degree  of  purification  of  the  schlich 
at  which  it  is  proper  to  stop,  because  too  much  metal  would  be  lost  comparatively  with 
the  expense  of  fusing  a  small  additional  quantity  of  gangue.  There  cannot,  indeed,  be 
any  fixed  rule  in  this  respect,  since  the  elements  of  these  calculations  vary  for  every  work. 

Before  describing  the  different  modes  of  washing,  we  must  treat  of  the  sifting  or 
riddling,  whose  purpose,  like  that  of  the  labyrinth  succeeding  the  stamps,  is  to  distribute 
and  to  separate  the  ores  (which  have  not  passed  through  the  water  stamps)  in  the  order 
of  the  coarseness  of  grain.  This  operation  is  practised  particularly  upon  the  debris  of 
the  mine,  and  the  rubbish  produced  in  breaking  the  ores.  These  substances  are  put  into 
a  riddle,  or  species  of  round  or  square  sieve,  whose  bottom  is  formed  of  a  grating  instead 
of  a  plate  of  metal  pierced  with  holes.  This  riddle  is  plunged  suddenly  and  repeatedly 
into  a  tub  or  cistern  filled  with  water.  This  liquid  enters  through  the  bottom,  raises  up 
the  mineral  particles,  separates  them  and  keeps  them  suspended  for  an  instant,  after 
which  they  fkll  down  in  nearly  the  order  of  their  specific  gravities,  and  are  thus  classed 
with  a  certain  degree  of  regularity.  The  sieve  is  sometimes  dipped  by  Uie  immediate 
efifbrt  of  the  washer  ;  sometimes  it  is  suspended  to  a  swing  which  the  workman  moves ; 
in  order  that  the  riddling  may  be  rightly  done,  the  sieve  should  receive  but  a  single 
movement  from  below  upwards ;  in  this  case  the  ore  is  separated  from  the  gangue,  and  if 
there  be  different  specific  gravities,  there  is  formed  in  the  sieve  as  many  distinct  strata, 
which  the  workman  can  easily  take  out  with  a  spatttuu  throwing  the  upper  part  away 
when  it  is  too  poor  to  be  re-sifted.  This  operation  by  the  hand-ueve,  is  called  riddling 
in  the  tub,  or  riddling  by  deposit. 

We  may  observe,  that  daring  the  sifting,  the  particles  which  can  pass  across  the  holes  of 
the  bottom,  £bM  into  the  tub  and  settle  down  there;  whence  they  are  afterwards  gathered 
out,  and  exposed  to  washing  when  they  are  worth  the  trouble. 

Sometimes,  as  at  Poullaounen,  the  sieves  are  conical,  and  held  by  means  of  two  handles 
by  a  workman ;  and  instead  of  receiving  a  single  movement,  as  in  the  preceding  me- 
thod, the  sifter  himself  gives  them  a  variety  of  dexterous  movements  in  succession.  His 
object  is  to  separate  the  poor  portions  of  the  ore  from  the  richer ;  in  order  to  subject  the 
former  to  the  stamp  mill. 

Among  the  siftings  and  wasliings  which  ores  arc  made  to  undergo,  we  must  notice  a^ 
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■mflog  the  most  luefiil  and  iDgeolaiu,  thoM  practUed  bj  inn  sratiiyi,  nlled  on  the  Con- 
tiiMnt  grilUt  amglaiia,  and  the  lUp-mat/iiitgi  of  HungHry,  laviria  i  graditu.  TheK  me- 
thods of  freeing  Ilia  ore*  from  the  pulverulent  earthy  malten,  conidst  in  placing  them, 
■t  theiT  out-put  frtjin  the  nunet  upon  gratinga,  and  bringing  over  them  a  stnam  of  water, 
which  nierel;  ta^es  doTD  through  the  ban  the  imall  Cragmenti,  but  cairiei  off  the  pul- 
Tenilent  pottiona.  The  latter  are  received  in  clrtems,  where  thejr  are  allowed  to  mt 
long  enough  to  settle  to  the  bottom.  The  washing  bj  steps  is  an  extension  of  the  preceding 
plan.  To  form  an  idea,  let  us  imagine  a  series  of  grates  placed  luccesuvelj  at  different 
letels,  so  that  the  water,  arriving  on  the  highest,  where  the  ore  (or  waahing  lie*,  cartica 
off  a  portiaa  of  it,  through  this  firM  grate  upon  a  leeand  closer  La  its  bars,  thence  to  a 
third,  &c,  and  finally  into  labyrinths  or  eislema  of  deposition. 

Tlie  ffriiia  angtaiaea  are  similar  to  the  iteepinff  tablet  used  at  Idria.   Ilie  system  of  these 
ts  s^radint  ii  repre«Dti-d  in  Jip.  904.   There  are  5  such  lyueau  in  the  works  at  Idri*.  for 


904 


the  sorting  of  the  small  morsels  of  quicksilrer  ore.  intended  for  the  atamping  mill.  Tliese 
fragments  are  but  moderalely  rich  in  metat,  and  are  picked  up  at  random,  of  various 
nies,  from  that  of  the  fist  to  a  grain  of  dust. 

Theae  ores  are  placed  in  the  chest  □,  below  the  terel  of  which  7  gralea  are  distributed, 
•o  that  the  fragments  which  pasa  through  the  lint  b,  proceed  by  an  inclined  conduit  on 
to  the  second  grate  c,  and  to  in  succession.  ( See  the  conduits  (,  o,  ;>).  In  front,  and 
on  a  level  with  eaoh  of  the  grates  b,c,d,  &c.,  a  child  is  atstioned  on  one  of  the  floors, 
1,S,3,  ta7. 

A  current  of  water,  which  (alls  into  the  chest  a,  carries  the  fragmenu  of  ore  upon  the 
grate*.  Tbe  pieces  which  remain  upon  the  two  grates  i  and  c,  are  thrown  on  the  adjoining 
Utile  c,  where  they  undergo  a  sorting  by  hand  i  there  the  pieces  are  claasiGed,  1.  into 
gangue  to  be  thrown  away;  S.  into  ore  for  the  stamp  mill  g  3.  into  ore  to  be  sent  directly 
to  the  furnace.  The  pieces  which  remain  on  each  of  the  aueceeding  grates,  d,t,f,g,k, 
are  deposited  on  those  of  the  floors  3  to  T,  in  front  of  each.  Before  every  one  of 
thcw  thelves  a  depoHt-aiere  ia  established,  (see  t,  v,)  and  the  workmen  in  charge  of  it 
stand  in  one  of  the  corresponding  boics,  marked  S  to  12.  The  sieve  is  represented  only 
in  front  of  the  chest  h,  for  the  sake  of  clearness. 

Each  of  the  workmen  placed  in  S,  9,  10,  1 1,  13,  operates  on  the  heap  before  him ; 
the  upper  layer  of  the  deposit  formed  in  bis  sieve,  is  sent  to  the  stamping  house,  and  the 
inferior  layer  directly  to  the  furoace. 

As  to  the  giaiiu  which,  after  traversing  the  lire  grates,  have  arrived  at  the  chest  x, 
they  are  washed  in  the  two  chests  y,  which  are  analogous  to  the  German  chests  to  be 
presently  described.  The  upper  layer  of  what  is  deposited  in  y  is  sent  to  the  furnace ; 
the  rest  is  treated  anew  on  three  tables  of  pcrcusuon,  similar  to  the  English  brake-sieves, 
alio  to  be  presently  described 

After  several  successive  manipulations  on  these  tables,  an  upper  stratum  of  ichlieh  is 
obtained  fit  Ibr  the  furnace ;  an  ntermediite  s  ratum  which  s  nashed  anew  by  the  same 
process  ;  and  an  inferior  stratum  that   s  sen     o  the  systc  □  of  stamps,  fy    905 


This  figure  represents  the  general  grouiM]  plan  of  a  stamping  and  washing  mill.  The 
stamps  r  are  eiimposed  of  two  batteries  similar  to  jij.  90S,  The  ore  passes  in  suc- 
ctssion  under  three  pestles  of  cast  iron,  each  of  which  ia  heavier  the  nearer  it  ia  to  the 
sieve  through  which  the  lanrf  or  pounded  matter  escapes. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  figure  we  sec  isjuinR  from  the  itamps,  two  cotlduita  destined 
to  receive  the  water  and  the  metatliferoiis  sand  with  whii:h  it  ia  loaded.  The  first,  marked 
»,  s,  v,  is  used  only  when  a  certain  quality  of  ore  is  Uamptd,  riclinr  in  metal  tlian  is 
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usually  IreBlcd  by  means  of  the  iKand  conduit,  tha  firM  Ueing  closed.  The  second  con- 
duit, or  that  employed  for  ordiiury  raanipulalion  when  the  other  is  shut,  U  indicated  by 
r,  0-7,  b;  llieo  by  0-58  and  029.  These  numbers  cipress  the  depth  of  the  coiresponding 
portions  of  this  conduit  From  r  to  B,  the  conduit  or  water-course  is  diTided  into  three 
portions  much  shallower,  called  the  rich  coiulitil,  the  middle  conduit,  and  the  inferior. 
Beyond  the  basin  i,  the  conduit  lakes  Ihs  name  of  labyrinth.  There  Ihe  muddy  sedi- 
ments of  ore  are  deposited ;  being  the  liner  (he  further  they  are  from  the  stamps  r. 
Dartsindicate  the  direction  of  the  stream  in  the  labyrinth.  On  the  Ccmun  cAiifi,  placed 
at  3.  the  sand  derifed  ftom  the  rich  and  middle  conduits  is  treated,  in  order  to  obtain 
three  distinct  qualities  of  icIiliiA,  as  already  mentioned,  r  is  a  cloth-covered  (able,  for 
treating  tbe  deposit  of  the  German  chests  at  H.  h  h  are  two  sweep  Ubles  (i  balai),  for 
treating  the  ore  collected  in  the  lower  conduit,  vhich  precedes  the  midmost  of  the  three 
German  chests.  Upon  the  three  similar  tables  it  T  r,  are  treated  in  like  manner  the  muddy 
deposits  of  the  labyrinth,  which  Ibrms  suite  to  three  parallel  German  cheats  situated  at  3, 
not  shon-n  for  want  of  room  in  tbe  figure,  but  connected  in  three  rectangular  ligiagi 
vith  each  other,  as  well  as  by  a  transrerse  bnnch  Eo  the  points  0-7  and  r.  At  the  upper 
psri  of  these  five  sweep  tables,  the  materials  which  are  to  undergo  washing  ue  agitated 
in  two  bones  no,  by  small  paddle- wheels. 

We  shall  now  describe  the  prTciatioti-tiihltt  used  in  the  Harti,  for  treating  tbe  nnd 
of  ore  obtained  from  the  conduits  represented  above. 

Figi.  zaa,  907.  and  SOS.   eihibit  n  plan,  a  vertical   secllon,  and  eleiati 


soa 


of  thLS 


1    (he 


'^^Z. 


m^ 


^l'  M     """    °'    "'P*"    "*    shown 

iM^     1 I  -  -  '  v-J    round  iis  circumference,  one  of 


lem  having  just  acted  on  a. 
These  cams,  by  die  remlu- 


bar   of  wood   o,  n, 

wmch  itrikei  at   the   puint  ■ 

against  a  table  (£,  i,  c,  v.     Thia 

t^le  is  impended  by  two  cliaiaa 

superior  end,  and  by 

After  having  been  pushed  by 


A  lever  p,  q,  serra 

idjust  the  inclination  of  the 

'able    table,    (ha    pivoU  g 

);5  points  of  suspension. 

Tbe  ore-Bond  to  be  washed, 

is  placed  in  the  cheat  a,  into 

which  a  current  of  water  runs. 

Tlie  i>re  floated  onwards  by  (lie 

wa(er,    is    carried   (hrou^  a 

sieve  on  a  sloping  small  table 

■r,    under   which    is  concealed 

the  higher  end  of  the  monble 

table  d,b,c.  Mi  and  it  thence 

falls  on  this  table,  difTuslog  itself 

uniformly  over  its  surbcc.   The 

particles  deposited  on  this  table 

form  an  oblong   talut    (slope) 


I  accumulate  lowardi 

upper  end  at  ■.      Nov  the 

lan  by  raeona  of  the  lever 

rs  (he  lover  end  d  a  I  idle 
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dcjpce  of  inclination  to  Ihe  nirfkce  on  irhich  the  d«poiit  ii  ilreired.  According  as  the 
subituices  «re  awept  along  by  the  water,  he  ii  careAil  to  remove  tbem  Trom  the  middle 
if  the  table  towtnls  ihc  top,  by  mcani  of  a  wooden  roller.  With  thii  intent,  be  walks  on 
tbi  table  dbcM,  where  the  aandy  aediiaent  bM  luSlcient  continence  (□  bear  him.  When 
the  table  ia  abundantly  charged  with  the  washed  ore,  the  depo»t  is  dirided  into  three 
bands  or  a^pnents  db,  b  c,t  tu  Eacb  of  these  bands  is  removed  separately  and  thrown 
into  tbe  particular  heap  assigned  to  it.  Every  one  of  the  heaps  tiius  formed  becomes 
afterwanli  Ibc  object  of  a  separate  oumpulation  on  a  perciisuon  table,  but  always  accord- 
ing CO  the  same  procedure.  It  is  suSieieat  in  general  to  pass  twice  over  tbis  table  Ihe  mil- 
leis  contained  in  the  heap,  proceeding  from  Ihe  superior  band  en,  in  order  to  obtain  a  pure 
tdilidi ;  but  the  heap  proceding  from  Ihe  intermediate  belt  b  e,  requires  always  B  greater 
number  of  manipulationa,  and  the  lower  bend  d  b  still  more.  These  successive  manipu- 
lations are  so  associated  that  eventually  each  heap  furnishes  pure  scAZicA,  whicb  is 
obtained  Ihjm  the  superior  liand  en.  As  to  the  lightest  panicle*  whicb  tbe  wuier 
sweeps  away  beyond  the  tower  end  of  the  percussion  table,  tbey  fall  into  conduits; 
wbenoe  tbey  are  lifled  to  undergo  a  newlnanipulation- 

fiff-  909.  is  a  profile  of  a  plan  which  has  been  advantageously  substituted,  in  the 
Harts,  for  that  part  of  the  preceding  apparatus  whicb  causes  (he  jolt  of  the  piece  o  ■ 
against  the  table  d  b  e  m.  By  means  of  this  plan,  it  is  easy  to  vary,  according  to  the 
siicumstancn  of  a  manipuUtion  always  delicate,  the  force  of  percusaon  which  a  bar 
If,  ought  to  communicate  by  its  eilremity  y.     Witb  tbisTJew,  a  slender  piece  of  wood 

■  IS  made  to  sli^e  in  an  upright  piece,  e  x,  adjusted  upon  an  axis  at  e.      To  the  piece  h 

■  nxl  of  iron  is  connected,  by  means  of  a  hinge  t ;  this  rod  is  capable  of  entering  more 
or  leaa  into  a  case  or  sheath  in  the  middle  of  the  piece  v  x,  and  of  being  stopped  at  the 
proper  point,  by  a  Ihumb-acrew  which  prestei  against  this  piece.  If  It  be  wished  to 
increase  the  force  of  percusuon,  we  must  lower  the  point  i ;  if  to  diminish  it,  we  must 
raise  it.    Iti  Ihe  first  case,  the  cittemity  of  the  piece  c,  advances  so  much  further  under 


■W^^L                              ?™-.( —  III  '**'  conduits  aa,bb,tc,  whicb  form 

■^ — ■ 1.        /     |-  III  ""^  <ucceB8lve  floors  below  the  level 

lHfc_                          >l           '  I  '  of  Ihe  floor  of  the  works.      The  tand 

BH^^^                    t     T~™T*  I  '■''S"  "ft  of  these  conduits  is  thrown 

sand  thus  diffused  upon  each  Uble, 
nm*  off  with  the  water  by  a  groore  J^  comes  upon  a  sieve  A,  spreads  iiself  upon  the 
board  g.  and  thence  falls  into  the  slanting  cheat,  or  sleeping  table  i  t.  The  under  surface 
il  of  tliis  chest  is  pierced  with  holes,  which  may  be  stopped  at  pleasure  with  wooden 
plugs.  There  is  a  conduit  m,  at  tbe  lower  end  of  each  table,  to  catch  tbe  light  par- 
ticles carried  ofTby  the  water  out  of  the  chest  t  jl,  througb  the  boles  properly  opened, 
while  Ibe  denser  parts  arc  depunted  upon  the  Iwttom  of  this  chesL  A  general  conduit 
a  paasea  aerosa  at  the  foot  of  all   Ibe  chests  i  i( ;  it  receives  the  refute  of  Ihe  washing 

FJa  SIS.  is  a  set  of  stamping  and  washing  works  for  tlic  ores  of  argentiferotis  galena, 
■9  mounted  at  Backiciat,  in  Ihe  diilrict  of  Zellerfeldt,  in  Ibe  Harti. 

■      y  parts;  among  which  are  a,  tbe  driving  or 
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hrol 


six  ■trong  rings  or  hoops  of  cut  iron, 
. ;  g,  me  brake  of  ihe  mactiine ;  k,k,t,  the  tfaive 
(tHndards  of  the  stamps ;  (  I,  &c.  Ax  pestles  of  pine 
wocxJ,  ihod  iritb  lumps  of  cast  iron.  Hierc  are 
Xwo  chests,  out  of  which  the  ore  to  be  ground  falli 
spontaneous!  J  into  the  two  troughs  of  the  stamps. 
Of  late  7e>rs,  howerer,  the  ore  is  mostly  supplied 
by  hand  ;  the  watercourse  terminates  a  short  dU- 
taoee  alMTe  the  middle  of  tbe  wheel  b.  Then  it 
a  stream  of  water  for  the  serriee  of  the  stamps, 
and  conduits  proceeding  from  it,  to  lead  the  water 
into  the  two  stamp  troughs  j  the  conduit  of  dis- 
charge is  common  to  the  two  batteries  or  sets  of 
stamps  through  which  the  water  carries  off  the 
sand  or  stamped  ore.      There  is  a  morshle  table 


tinted  1 


The 


saniis  pass  immediately  into  the  conduit  placed 
upon  a  leiel  with  the  floor,  and  separated  into 
two  compartments,  the  Dm  of  which  empties  its 
water  into  the  second.  There  are  two  boards  of 
separation,  or  tobies,  laid  upon  the  ground,  with 
a  very  slight  slope  of  only  15  inches  from  their 
top  to  their  bottom,  Each  of  these  boards  is 
divided  into  four  eases  with  edgesi  the  whole 
being  arranged  so  that  it  is  possible,  by  means  of 
a  flood-gate  or  sluice,  to  cause  the  superfluous 
water  of  the  cose  to  pass  into  the  following  ones. 
Thus  tbe  work  eon  go  on  without  interruption, 
and  alternately  upon  the  two  boards.  There  ore 
winding  canals  in  the  labyrinth,  h,  h,  m,  in  which  are 
deposited  the  particles  carried  along  by  the  water 
I  which  has  passed  upon  the  boards,  liie  depth  of 
I  these  canals  gradually  increases  from  [2  to  20 
'  inches,  to  gire  a  suitable  descent  &r  maintaining 
the  water-flow.  At  n,  two  percussion  tables  arc 
placed,  r  a  are  two  German  chests.  R  )  are 
two  percussion  tsbles,  which  are  driven  by  tbe 
cams  z  t,  fixed  upon  tbe  mun  shaft  xjf.  i  k' 
are  two  sloping  sweep  tables  (d  iolni). 

The   Gvrwim    cAcsts    are    rectongidar,    being 
about  3  yards  long,  half  a  yard  broad,  viib  edges 


half  a 


high, 


ibout  1 
,    the  level  of  the  upper.       At   their   upper  end, 
usually  called  the  holster,  a  kind  of  trough   or 
e  next  the  chest,  is  placed,  containing  the  ore  to  be 
frll  upon  the  bolster  in  a  thin  sheet. 

S  yards  long^  nearly  2 

ed  with  cloth,  particularly  in  treating  ores 
that  contain  gold,  on  a  supposition  that  the  woollen  or  linen  fibres  would  retain  more 
surely  the  metallic  panicles;  hut  this  method  appears  on  trial  to  merit  no  confidence, 
for  it  produeea  a  Tery  impure  iMieh. 

Fif.  913.  it  a  swing-neve  employed  in  the  Harts,  for  nfling  the  small  (Vagments  of 

the  ore  of  argentiferous  lead.     Such  an  apparatus  is  usually  set  up  in  the  outude  of 

913  BBH^^^C  *  ■''"'Pt  ■Kd  washing  mill;  its  place  being  denoted 

j  'V    I  hy  the  letter  a,  \afig.  905.  The  two  movable  cliests  or 

I      ^^^^»   I  Iwics  A  >,  of  the  ueve,  are  connected  together,  at  their 

aI^I^HHV  I  one  of  the  arms  of  a  small  balance  beam,  mounted  be- 

^mmmt^^^^fm    I  tween  the  driving  ihall  of  the  stamps  and  the  neve, 

r^^^^Hh^J  perpendicularly  to  tbe  length  of  both.      The  opposite 

I  ^^H^^^^Ht-^i^ '"'"'  °^  '^"  beam  carries  another  upright  rod,  which 
I^^JI^^^^^HM^^E  ™ra  (cams  or  motlmmW),  placed  on  purpose  upon  tbe 
^         driving  shsll,  may  push  ^wrL       During  this  move- 
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tre  made  to  vibrate  alterttately  upon  t)ieir  axes.  The  small  ore  is  put  into  the  upper 
part  of  the  chest  a,  over  which  a  stream  of  water  falls  from  an  adjoining  conduit.  The 
fragments  which  cannot  pass  through  a  cast-iron  grid  in  the  bottom  of  that  chesty 
are  sorted  by  hand  upon  a  table  in  front  of  A,  and  they  are  classed  by  the  workman, 
either  among  the  ores  to  be  stamped,  whether  dry  or  wet,  or  among  the  rubbish  to  be 
thrown  away,  or  among  the  copper  ores  to  be  smelted  by  diemselves.  As  to  the  small 
particles  which  tall  through  the  grid  upon  the  chest  a,  supplied  also  with  a  stream 
of  water,  they  descend  successively  upon  two  other  brass  wire  sieves,  and  also  through 
the  iron  wire  r,  in  the  bottom  of  a. 

In  certain  mines  of  the  Hartz,  tables  called  it  baUtUf  or  sweeping  tableau  are  employed. 
The  whole  of  the  process  consists  in  letting  flow,  over  the  sloping  table,  in  successive 
currents,  water  charged  with  the  ore,  which  is  deposited  at  a  less  or  greater  distance, 
as  also  pure  water  for  the  purpose  of  washing  the  deposited  ore^  afterwards  carried  off 
by  meant  of  this  sweeping  operation. 

At  the  upper  end  of  these  tweep-taibks,  the  matters  for  washing  are  agitated  in  a 
chest,  by  a  small  wheel  with  vanes,  or  flap-boards,  llie  conduit  of  the  muddy  waten 
opens  dbove  a  little  table  or  shelf;  the  conduit  of  pure  water,  which  adjoins  the 
preceding,  opens  below  it.  At  the  lower  part  of  each  of  these  tables,  there  is  a 
transverse  slit,  covered  by  a  small  door  with  hinges,  opening  outwardly,  by  falling  back 
towards  the  foot  of  the  table.  The  water  spreading  over  the  table,  may  at  pleasure 
be  let  into  this  slit,  by  raising  a  bit  of  leather  which  is  nailed  to  the  table,  so  as  to 
eover  the  small  door  when  it  is  in  the  shut  position ;  but  when  this  is  opened,  the  piece 
of  leather  then  hangs  down  into  it  Otherwise  the  water  may  be  allowed  to  pass  fi-eely 
above  the  leather,  when  the  door  is  shut.  The  same  thing  may  be  done  with  a  similar 
opening  placed  above  the  conduit.  By  means  of  these  two  slits,  two  distinct  qualities 
of  adklich  may  be  obtained,  which  are  deposited  into  two  distinct  conduits  or  canals. 
The  refuse  of  the  operation  is  turned  into  another  conduit,  and  afterwards  into  ulterior 
reservoirs,  whence  it  is  lifted  out  to  undergo  a  new  washing. 

In  the  percussion  tables,  the  water  for  washing  the  ores  is  sometimes  spread  in 
slender  streamlets,  sometimes  in  a  full  body,  so  as  to  let  two  cubic  ftet  escape  per 
minute.  The  number  of  shocks  communicated  per  minute,  varies  from  15  to  36 ;  and 
the  table  may  be  pushed  out  of  its  settled  position  at  one  time,  three  quarters  of  an 
inch,  at  ano^er  nearly  8  inches.  The  coarse  ore-sand  requires  in  general  less  water, 
and  less  slope  of  table,  than  the  fine  and  pasty  sand. 

The  mechanical  operations  which  ores  undergo,  take  place  commonly  at  their  out-put 
fVom  the  mine,  and  without  any  intermediate  operation.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
hardness  of  certmn  ganguet  (vein-stones),  and  of  certain  iron-ores,  is  diminished  by 
subjecting  them  to  calcination  previously  to  the  breaking  and  stamping  processes. 

When  it  is  intended  to  wash  certain  ores,  an  operation  founded  on  the  difference  of 
th«r  specific  gravities,  it  may  liappcn  that  by  slightly  changing  the  chemical  state  of 
the  substances  that  compose  the  ore,  the  earthy  parts  may  become  more  easily  separable, 
as  also  the  other  foreign  matters.  With  this  view,  the  ores  of  tin  are  subjected  to  a 
roasting,  which  by  separating  the  arsenic,  and  oxidizing  the  copper  which  are  inter- 
mixed, furnishes  the  means  of  obtaining,  by  the  subsequent  washing,  an  oxide  of  tin 
much  purer  than  could  be  otherwise  procured.  In  general,  however,  these  are  rare 
cases ;  so  that  the  washing  almost  always  immediately  succeeds  the  picking  and  stamp* 
ing ;  and  the  roasting  comes  next,  when  it  needs  to  be  employed. 

The  operation  of  roasting  is  in  general  executed  by  various  processes,  relatively  to  the 
nature  of  the  ores,  the  quality  of  the  fuel,  and  to  the  object  in  view.  The  greatest 
economy  ought  to  be  studied  in  the  fuel,  as  well  as  the  labour ;  two  most  important 
circumstances,  on  account  of  the  great  masses  operated  upon. 

Three  principal  methods  may  be  distinguished  ;  1.  the  roasting  in  aheap  in  the  open 
air,  the  most  simple  of  the  whole ;  2.  the  roasting  executed  between  little  walls,  and 
which  may  be  called  case-roasting  (^rott-staddn,  m  German);  and  S.  roasting  in 
furnaces. 

We  may  remark,  as  to  the  description  about  to  be  given  of  these  different  proceKso«, 
that  in  the  first  two,  the  fuel  is  always  in  immediate  contact  with  the  ore  to  be  roasted, 
whilst  in  furnaces,  this  contact  may  or  may  not  take  place. 

1.  The  roasting  in  the  open  air,  and  in  heaps  more  or  less  considerable,  is  practised 
upon  iron  ores,  and  such  as  are  pyritous  or  bituminous.  The  operation  consists  in  general 
in  spreading  over  a  plane  area,  often  bottomed  with  beaten  clay,  billets  of  wood  arranged 
like  the  bars  of  a  gridiron,  and  sometimes  laid  crosswise  over  one  another,  lo  as  to  form  a 
uniform  flat  bed.  Sometimes  wood  charcoal  is  scattered  in,  so  as  to  fill  up  the  interstices, 
and  to  prevent  the  ore  from  falling  between  the  other  pieces  of  the  fuel.  Coal  is  also 
employed  in  moderately  small  lumps;  and  even  occasionally,  turf.  The  ore  either 
simply  broken  into  pieces,  or  even  sometimes  under  the  form*of  scA/icA,  is  piled  up  over 
the  fuel ;  most  usually  alternate  beds  of  fuel  and  ore  are  formed. 
Vol.  IL  X 
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The  Sre,  klndleil  in  genenl  at  tbe  Iotm  part,  but  Kmietiina,  howewer,  M  tbe  mlddl* 
chimnej,  Rprcadi  from  ipoc  to  apat*  putting  the  operatioik  in  Irtiiti.  The  mmbiution 
muat  be  M>  conducted  m  to  be  alow  and  luSbcated,  to  {iralang  the  tutulition,  and  let  th« 
whole  man  be  equably  penetrated  with  he«L  'Itie  means  employed  to  direct  tbe  Ore, 
are  to  coTer  outnrdlT  oitb  earth  the  portion!  where  too  much  activity  ii  diaplayed, 
and  (o  pierce  irith  holei  or  to  giie  air  to  those  where  it  ii  imperfectly  dereloped.  Hain*, 
winds,  Tariible  seasons,  and  especially  good  primary  arrangements  i^  a  calcination,  haia 
much  influence  on  this  process,  which  reqiiiret,  bendes,an  almost  inccmnt  in^iectiou  at 
the  beginning. 

Nothing  in  general  can  be  said  as  to  the  coniumption  of  Aiel,  becauM  It  vaiie*  with 
its  quality,  as  well  as  with  the  ores  and  tbe  purpone  in  tiew.  But  it  ma^  be  laid  down 
an  a  good  rule,  to  employ  no  more  ^1  than  is  strictly  necetory  for  the  lund  of  calcin- 
ation in  hand,  and  bi  lupporting  the  combustion ;  Ibr  an  eiceai  of  fiiel  would  producci 
besides  an  expense  uselessly  ineurred,  the  Inconrenience,  at  times  Tery  serious,  of  loeh 
a  hest  as  may  melt  or  vitrify  the  ores;  a  result  entirely  the  reverse  of  a  wcll-condueled 

Figt.  914,  915,  9ie.  rapresent  the  roasting  in  mounds,  as  practised  near  Goslar  in  the 


Harts,  and  at  Cheny  in  the  department  of  tbe  Rhone.  F^.  914.  is  a  Tertieal  aeetioD 
in  the  line  A  c  of  Jig:  91  j.  and  916.  In  fig.  915.  there  is  shown  in  plan,  only  a  IHtle 
more  than  one  half  of  the  quadrangular  truncated  pyramid,  which  lonatitutes  the  heap. 
Fig.  916.  shows  a  little  more  than  one  fourth  of  a  bed  of  wood,  arranged  at  tbe  bottom 
of  the  pyramid,  aa  shown  by  a  a,  fig.  914.,  and  cgh,fig.  9  IS.  c  is  a  wooden  chimney, 
,      r-  016    formed  within  Iheheapof  ore,al  whose  bottom  t 

there  is  a  little  parcel  of  charcoe] ,  d  if  are  large 
lumpa  of  ore  distributed  upon  tbe  wooden  pile 
aai  tt  arennaller  fragments,  to  coter  the  larger; 
/  /  is  rublnth  and  clay  laid  smoothly  in  a  slope 
ocer  the  whole,  g,  fig.  91€.,  a  passage  for  air 
left  under  tbe  bed  of  billets ;  of  which  there  ia 
a  similar  one  in  each  of  the  four  sides  of  the  base 
a  n,  so  that  two  principal  currents  of  air  eroai 
under  the  upright  aiia  cc,  of  tbe  tnuwated  pyra- 
yi'Y^  roid  indicated  in  jlp.  914. 

The  kindling  is  thrown  in  by  the  chimney  c. 
The  charcoal  c,  and  the  wood  a  a,  take  fire  ;  the 

temperature  as  to  vaporise  the  sulphur.      In  the 
Lower  Harli,  a  heap  of  this  kiod  continues  roasting  during  four  months. 

2.  Tbe  second  method.  The  difficulty  of  managing  the  fire  in  tlie  roasting  of  sub- 
stances containing  little  sulphur,  with  tbe  greater  dURculty  of  arranging  and  supporting 
in  their  place  the  tcUiclit  to  be  roasted,  and  last  of  all,  tbeneceaily  of  giving  successive 
fires  to  the  same  ores,  or  lo  inconsiderable  quantities  at  a  time,  have  led  to  the  con- 
trivance of  surrounding  the  area  on  which  the  roasting  takes  place  with  three  little  walls, 
or  with  four,  leaving  a  door  in  the  one  in  front.  Tliis  is  what  ia  called  a  tralltd  ana, 
and  sometimes,  improperly  enough,  a  roasting  furnace.  Inude  of  these  little  walli, 
about  3  feet  high,  there  are  often  vertical  conduits  or  chimneys  made  to  correspond  with 
an  opening  on  the  ground  level,  in  order  to  eicite  a  draught  of  air  in  tlie  adjacent  parts. 
When  the  roasting  is  once  set  agoing,  these  chimneys  can  be  opened  or  shut  at  tlicir 
upper  ends,  according  lo  the  necesulie*  of  the  process. 

ScTersl  such  furnaces  are  usually  ereclcil  in  conneiion  with  each  other  by  their  lateral 
walls,  and  all  terminated  by  a  common  wall,  which  forms  Iheir  posterior  pari  j  some- 
times they  are  covered  with  a  shed  supported  partly  by  Che  back  wall,  built  sufficiently 
high  for  this  purpose.  These  dispositions  are  tuiUble  for  the  roasting  of  scUicAi.  and 
in  general  of  all  matters  which  are  Co  have  sercral  Gres  i  a  circumstance  often  indis- 
pensable to  a  due  separation  of  the  sulphur,  arsenic,  &c. 

3.  llie  fiuuaces employed  forroulingthe  ore*  and  the  wafers  diflli  much,  according 
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to  the  nature  of  the  ores,  and  the  sise  of  the  lumps.     We  shall  content  ourselres  with 
referring  lo  the  principal  forms. 

When  iron  ores  are  to  be  masted,  which  require  but  a  simple  calcination  to  disengage 
the  combined  water  and  carbonic  acid,  egg-shaped  furnaces,  similar  to  those  in  which 
limestone  is  burned  in  contact  with  fuel,  may  be  conveniently  employed ;  and  they  pre- 
■ent  the  advantage  of  an  operation  which  is  continuous  with  a  never-cooling  apparatus. 
like  analogy  in  the  efiects  to  be  produced  is  so  perfect,  that  the  same  furnace  may  be 
used  Ibr  either  object.  Greater  dimensions  may,  however,  be  given  to  those  destined 
tor  the  calcination  of  iron  ores.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  process  is  ap- 
pllcstUe  only  to  ores  broken  into  lumps,  and  not  to  ores  in  grains  or  powder. 

It  has  been  attempted  to  employ  the  same  method  a  little  modified,  for  tlie  roasting  of 
ores  of  sulphuret  of  copper  and  pyrites,  with  the  view  of  extracting  a  part  of  the  sulphur. 
More  or  leas  success  has  ensued,  but  without  ever  surmounting  all  Uie  obstacles  arising 
from  the  great  fusibility  of  the  sulphuret  of  iron.  For  sometimes  it  runs  into  one  mass, 
or  at  least  into  lumps  agglutinated  together  in  certain  parts  of  the  furnace,  and  the 
operation  is  either  stopped  altogether,  or  becomes  more  or  less  languid ;  the  air  not 
being  able  to  penetrate  into  all  the  parts,  the  roasting  becomes  consequently  imperfect. 
Tliis  inconvenience  is  even  more  serious  than  might  at  first  sight  appear ;  for,  as  the  ill- 
roasted  ores  now  contain  too  little  sulphur  to  support  their  combustion,  and  as  they 
sometimes  &11  into  small  fragments  in  the  cooling,  they  cannot  be  passed  again  through 
the  same  furnace,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  finish  the  roasting  in  a  reverberatory 
hearth,  which  is  much  more  expensive. 

In  the  Pyrenees,  the  roasting  of  iron  ores  is  executed  in  a  circular  furnace,  so  dis- 
posed that  tiie  fuel  is  coutaiifed  and  burned  in  a  kind  of  interior  oven,  above  which  lie 
the  pieces  of  ore  to  be  calcined.  Sometimes  the  vault  of  this  oven  which  sustains  the 
ore,  is  formed  of  bricks*  leaving  between  them  openings  for  the  passage  of  the  flame  and 
the  smoke,  and  the  apparatus  then  resembles  certain  pottery  kilns ;  at  other  times  the 
vault  is  formed  of  large  lumps  of  ore,  carefully  arranged  as  to  the  intervals  requisite  to  be 
lef^  for  draught  over  the  arch.  The  broken  ore  is  then  distributed  above  this  arch,  care 
being  taken  to  place  the  larger  pieces  undermost.  This  process  is  simple  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  furnace,  and  economical,  as  branches  of  trees,  without  value  in  the  forests, 
may  be  employed  in  the  roa'tting.     See  Ume^ktln  figures. 

In  some  oUier  countries,  the  ores  are  roasted  in  furnaces  very  like  those  in  which 
porcelain  is  baked;  that  is  to  say,  the  fuel  is  placed  exteriorly  to  the  body  of  the  furnace 
in  a  kind  of  brick  shafts,  and  the  flame  traverses  the  broken  ore  with  which  the  furnace 
is  filled.     In  such  an  apparatus  the  calcination  is  continuous. 

When  it  is  proposed  to  extract  the  sulphur  from  the  iron  pyrites,  or  from  pyritous 
minerals,  different  fhmaces  may  be  employed,  among  which  that  used  in  Hungary  do- 
serves  notice.  It  is  a  rectangular  parallelopiped  of  four  walls,  each  of  them  being  per- 
forated with  holes  and  vertical  conduits  which  lead  into  chambers  of  condensation,  where 
the  sulphur  is  collected.  The  ore  placed  between  the  four  walls  on  billets  of  wood 
arranged  as  in  Jiff»,  914,  915,  916. f  for  the  great  roastings  in  the  open  air,  is  calcined 
with  the  disengagement  of  much  sulphur,  which  finds  more  facility  in  escaping  by  the 
lateral  conduits  in  the  walls,  than  up  through  the  whole  mass,  or  across  the  upper  sur- 
fiu;e  covered  over  with  earth  ;  whence  it  passes  into  the  chambers  of  condensation.  In 
this  way  upwards  of  a  thousand  tons  of  pyrites  may  be  roasted  at  once,  and  a  large  quan- 
tity  of  sulphur  obtained.  See  Corrxa. 
Rootling  of  Pyrites.  —  Fifft,  917,  918.  represent  a  furnace  which  has  been  long  em- 

gi7  ^j^      ployed  at  Fahlun  in   Sweden,  and 

several  other  parts  of  that  kingdom, 
for  roasting  iron  pyrites  in  order  to 
obtain  sulphur.  This  apparatus  was 
constructed  by  the  celebrated  Gahn. 
F^,  917.  is  a  vertical  section,  in  the 
line  k  d  n  0  of  Jig,  928.,  which  is 
a  plan  of  tlie  furnace ;  the  top  being 
supposed  to  be  taken  oSL  In  both 
figures  the  conduit  may  be  imagined 
oto  be  broken  off  at  e;  its  entire 
length  in  a  straight  line  is  43  feet 
beyond  the  dotted  line  e  a,  before  the  bend,  which  is  an  extension  of  this  conduit  Upon 
the  slope  ab  of  a  hillock  a&c,  lumps  r  of  iron  pyrites  are  piled  upon  the  pieces  of  wood 
f  •  for  roasting.  A  conduit  dfe  forms  the  continuation  of  the  space  denoted  by  r,  which 
is  covoed  by  stone  slabs  so  for  as/;  and  from  this  point  to  the  chamber  A  it  is  constructed 
in  boards.  At  the  beginning  of  this  conduit,  there  is  a  recipient  g.  The  chamber  h  u 
£vided  into  five  chambers  by  horizontal  partitions,  which  permit  the  circulation  of  the 
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Tapours  ttom  one  compartment  to  another.  The  ores  r  being  distributed  upon  the 
billets  of  wood  1 1,  whenever  these  are  fairly  kindled,  they  are  covered  with  small  ore, 
and  then  with  rammed  earth  IL  Towards  the  point  m,  for  a  space  of  a  foot  square,  the 
ores  are  covered  with  movable  stone  slabs,  by  means  of  which  the  fire  may  be  r^ulaled, 
by  the  displacement  of  one  or  more,  as  may  be  deemed  necessary.  The  liquid  sulphur 
runs  into  tlie  recipient  y,  whence  it  is  laded  out  from  time  to  time.  The  sublimed  sul- 
phur passes  into  the  conduit  fe  and  the  chamber  A,  from  which  it  is  taken  out,  and 
washed  with  water,  to  free  it  from  sulphuric  acid  with  which  it  is  somewhat  impreg- 
nated ;  it  is  afterwards  distilled  in  cast-iron  retorts.  The  residuum  of  the  pyrites  is 
turned  to  account  in  Sweden,  for  the  preparation  of  a  common  red  colour  much  used 
as  a  pigment  for  wooden  buildings. 

The  revcrberatory  furnace  affords  one  of  the  best  means  of  ustulation,  where  it  is  re* 
quisite  to  employ  the  simultaneous  action  of  heat  and  atmospherical  air  to  destroy  cer- 
tain combinations,  and  to  decompose  the  sulphurets,  arseniurets,  &c  It  is  likewise 
evident  that  the  facility  thus  ofTereid  of  stirring  the  matters  spread  out  on  the  sole^  in 
order  to  renew  the  surfaces,  of  observing  their  appearances,  t>f  augmenting  or  di^ 
minishing  the  degree  of  heat,  &c.,  promise  a  success  much  surer,  a  roasting  far  better 
executed,  than  by  any  other  process.  It  is  known,  besides,  that  flame  mingled  with 
much  undecomposcd  air  issuing  from  the  furnace,  is  highly  oxidising,  and  is  very  fit  for 
burning  away  the  sulphur,  and  oxidizing  the  metals.  Finally,  this  is  almost  the  only 
method  of  rightly  roasting  ores  which  are  in  a  very  fine  powder.  If  it  be  not  employed 
constantly  and  for  every  kind  of  ore,  it  is  Just  because  more  economy  is  found  in  prac- 
tising calcination  in  heaps,  or  on  areas  enclosed  by  walls ;  besides,  in  certain  mines,  a  very 
great  number  of  these  furnaces,  and  many  workmen,  would  \)e  required  to  roast  the  con- 
siderable body  of  ores  that  must  be  daily  smelted.  Hence  there  would  result  from  the 
construction  of  such  apparatus  and  its  maintenance  a  very  notable  outlay,  which  b 
saved  in  the  other  processes^ 

But  in  ever}'  case  where  it  is  desired  to  have  a  very  perfect  roasting,  as  for  blendu 
from  which  zinc  is  to  be  extracted,  for  sulphuret  of  antimony,  &c.,  or  even  for  ores  re- 
duced to  a  very  fine  powder,  and  destined  for  amalgamation,  it  is  proper  to  perform  the 
operation  in  a  revcrberatory  furnace.  When  very  fusible  sulphurous  ores  are  treated, 
the  workman  charged  with  the  calcination  must  employ  much  care  and  experience,  chiefly 
in  the  management  of  the  fire.  It  will  sometimes,  indeed,  happen,  that  the  ore  par- 
tially fuses ;  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  withdraw  the  materials  from  tlie  furnace,  to 
let  them  cool  and  grind  them  anew,  in  order  to  recommence  the  operation.  The  con- 
struction of  these  furnaces  demands  no  other  attention  than  to  give  to  the  sole  or 
laboratory  the  suitable  size,  and  so  to  proportion  to  this  the  grate  and  the  chinmey 
that  the  heating  may  be  effected  with  the  greatest  economy. 

The  revcrberatory  furnace  is  always  employed  to  roast  the  ores  of  precious  metal^ 
and  especially  those  for  amalgamation ;  as  the  latter  often  contain  arsenic,  antimony,  and 
other  volatile  substances,  they  must  be  disposed  of  in  a  peculiar  manner. 

The  sole,  usually  very  spacious,  is  divided  into  two  parts,  of  which  the  one  &rthest 
off  from  the  furnace  is  a  little  higher  than  the  other.  Above  the  vault  there  is  a  space 
or  chamber  in  which  the  ore  is  deposited,  and  whidi  communicates  with  the  laboratory 
by  a  vertical  passage ;  which  serves  to  allow  the  ore  to  be  pushed  down,  when  it  is  dried 
and  a  little  heated.  The  flame  and  the  smoke  which  escape  from  the  sole  or  laboratory 
pass  into  condensing  chambers,  before  entering  into  the  chimney  of  draught,  so  as  to 
dcpo«t  in  them  the  oxide  of  arsenic  and  other  substances.  When  the  ore  on  the  part 
of  the  sole  farthest  from  the  grate  has  suffered  so  much  heal  as  to  begin  to  be  roasted, 
has  become  less  fusible,  and  when  the  roasting  of  that  in  the  nearer  part  of  the  sole  is 
completed,  the  former  is  raked  towards  the  fire-bridge,  and  its  ustulation  is  finished  by 
stirring  it  over  frequently  with  a  paddle,  skilfully  worked,  through  one  of  the  doors  left 
in  the  side  for  this  purpose.  The  operation  is  considered  to  be  finished  when  the  va- 
pours and  the  smell  have  almost  wholly  ceased ;  its  duration  depending  obviously  on 
the  nature  of  the  ores. 

When  this  furnace  is  employed  to  roast  very  arsenical  ores,  as  the  tin  ores  of  Schlack- 
enwald  in  Bohemia,  and  at  Ehrenfricdensdorf  in  Saxony,  the  arsenical  pyrites  of  Geyer 
(in  Saxony),  &c.,  the  chambers  of  condensation  for  the  arsenious  acid  are  much  more 
extensive  than  in  the  furnaces  conunonly  used  for  roa.sting  galena,  copper,  or  even  silver 
ores. 

Ffgi,  919,920,921.  represent  a  revcrberatory  furnace  employed  in  the  smelting 
works  of  Lautenthal,  in  the  Hartz,  for  roasting  the  schlichs  of  lead  ores,  which  contain 
much  blende  or  sulphuret  of  zinc.  In  Jig.  919.  we  see  that  the  two  parts  a  a,  a  c,  are 
absolutely  like,  the  two  furnaces  being  built  in  one  body  of  brickwork.  Fig,  920.  is 
the  plan  of  the  furnace  bc,  taken  at  the  level  a  p  of/ig.  919.  Fig.  921.  is  a  vertical 
section  of  the  similar  furnace  a  b,  taken  in  the  pr^ongation  of  the  line  a  m  ia 
fg»  920. 
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after  it  hat  goae 


c  1  I*,  U  tlic  cbBiginj;  dcuri  vitli  a  book  hanging 
ftoiit  lo  mt  ihe  long  iroa  rake  upon,  irilh  whicb 
I  mucmls  nre  turned  oier ;  /,  chamber  eonUuo- 


,    Men  in  /g.  919.  i   g,  orifice    through 

schlich  i»  thrown    into  the  furnice;    k. 

■m  or  hearth  of  ilic  reTerbcratory  tiimace,  of  whi< 


o  high  I 


nels  for 


the  eaeape  of  the  vatery  vapours  ^ 

between  which  and  the  furnnce,  property  speaking, 

nale  at  the  ebannels  m,  »'.  hi  ia  the  channel  for 
carrying  towards  the  chimney  d,  the  vapours  which 
escape  by  the  door  /.  a  la  a  walted-up  door,  which 
is  opcn^  (rom  time  lo  time,  lo  take  out  of  (he 
chambcn  c,  c,  the  substsoces  that  may  be  deposited 

At  Ihe  smelting  works  of  Lsuteathal,  in  such  a 
roasting  furoace,  from  6  lo  9  quintals  (cwls.)  of 
ichlieh  are  treated  at  a  time,  and  it  is  stirred  frequent* 
'  ly  with  an  iron  rake  upon  the  altar  A.  The  period 
of  lh»  operation  is  from  6  to  IS  hours,  according  as 
,  the  schlich  may  be  more  or  less  dry,  more  or  ten 
rich  in  lead,  or  more  or  less  charged  with  blende. 
When  the  latter  substance  is  abundant,  the  process  requires  13  hours,  with  about 
60  cubic  feel  of  deft  billets  for  fuel 

In  such  ftinuces  ore  roasted  the  cobalt  ores  of  Schneeberg  in  Saiony,  Ihe  tin  ores  of 
Sehlackenwald  in  Dohemia,  of  Ehreufriedertdorf  in  Soiony,  and  elsewhere ;  as  alto  the 
■laeninl  pyrites  at  Ceyer  in  Saxooy.  But  there  are  poison  lowers  and  extetuivo  coo- 
imnang  ehandwrs  atiaelied  in  Ihe  latter  cose.      See  Aasivic. 

Fig:  933,  983,  S34.  lepresent  the  rercrbcralory  furnace  geoenlly  employed  in  Ihe 
Harts,  in  tlie  district  of  Mansfeldt,  Saxony, 
Hungary,  &c.,  for  the  traslmeni  of  black  cop- 
per, and  for  refining  rose  copper  upon  (he  great 
wale.  An  analogous  fiimace  is  used  at  Andreai- 
berg  fin  the  liqiiebction  or  purification  of  the 
and  for  workable  lead  when  it  is  much 

Fig.  939.  presents  the  elcTation  of  the  fur- 
nace parallel  to  llie  line  1 1,  of  the  plan^  9^3. ; 
vbich  pUn  is  taken  at  the  level  of  the  tuyjfc  ■, 
of  fig.  9ii. ;  Jig.  924.  is  a  vertical  section  in  the  line  l  ii,,^j.  983.  k  represents  one  of 
two  basina  of  reception.  briMqued  with  cUy  end  charcoal ;  a,  b,  two  tuyeres,  through  which 
enters  the  blast  of  Iwo  pairs  of  bellows,  like  those  shown  at  CupelUtion  of  SiLvaa ;  q. 
doof  by  which  the  matter  to  be  melted  is  laid  upon  the  sole  of  i  he  fiimace  j  v,  v,  two 
poinU  where  the  sole  is  perAirstod,  when  necessary  to  run  off  lb*  melted  nu(ter  bito 
either  of  the  basins  A ;  z,  dooi  through  vhick  the  slogs  or  cinders  flouting  upoti  th*  (ui* 
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foec  of  the  melted  metal  ere  raked  out ;  y,  door  of  llie  fire-place.  The  fuel  u  1*W  upwi  m 
ente  above  an  srfi.pLt,  and  bcloir  the  arch  of  >  rewrberoWry  which  ii  eontiguou*  to 
ihe  dome  or  cap  of  Ihe  furnace  propcrlj  »  cdUed.  In  the  KCtion,  fy.  934.,  the  fol- 
lowing p«rt«  may  be  noted  -  I,  3,  3,  mason- work  of  the  (bundstioo  i  4,  lapoui  channels 


or  eondtiitih  bt  (be  eteape  of  the  humidity ;  S,  bed  of  clay  i  6,  braaque  eompoHd  of  dajr 
and  chareoal,  whidi  fomu  the  concavity  of  the  hearth. 

Fig:   935,   926,   937.,  show  tho 

P" fh  T\  furnace  emplDj'cd  for  liquation  in 

K  ^  '^i^  iJ  ''"*  "f  the  principal  nnelling  worki 
i^i';i'  ■  of  the  Harlfc  Fig.  927.  eihibita 
tbe  working  ore*  charged  with  the 
liquation  cukci  and  charcoa],  sup- 
ported by  sheets  of  wrought  iron  ; 
being  u>  image  of  the  procen  in 
action.  Fig.  92G.  ig  the  plan,  in 
the  line  r,  u,  of^j.  3-15. 

A  liquation  cake  i>  compoeed 
of— 

Black  coppei  holding  at  Iraat  5 
ore  lothil2ffor  Sol}  of  silver  per 
cwL.and  weighing  90  to  96  lb*. 

Lead  obtained  from  liifaar|;e,  S 
ewti.      Litharge,  }  cwU 

From  30  to  32  cakea  are  nic- 
eestitely  worked  in  one  operation, 
which  laMi  about  5  botm;  llie 
fiimace  ifl  brought  into  action,  a* 
uiunl,  with  the  aid  of  slagi ;  then  a 
little  lithargo  ii  added;  when  tbe 
lead  begini  la  Bow,  the  copper  ii 
introduced,  and  when  the  copper 
fluwa,  lead  ii  added,  ao  that  tlia 
mixture  of  llie  mctali  may  be  effect- 
ed in  the  hot  way  posible. 
I'Vom  8  to  10  of  the*e  cake*  (yxuai)  are  usually  placed  in  (he  liquation  furnace,  Jtgi. 
B3S,9aS,»21.  Tbe  operaiion  lasts  3  or  1  hourr,  in  which  time  about  l}  quintals  of 
charcoal  are  cooiumed.  Tlie  cakes  arc  covered  with  burning  charcoal,  aupportnt.  aa  I 
hare  lud,  by  the  iron  plates.  The  workable  lead  obuined  flows  off  towards  Ihe  basin 
in  fi^nt  of  the  furnace;  whence  it  is  laded  out  into  moulds  set  alongside.  SrQ_fig.  986. 
If  the  lead  thus  obtained  be  not  sufficiently  rich  in  silver  to  be  worih  cupcllatian,  it  ia 
employed  to  form  new  liquation  cakes.  When  it  can(ains  fram  5  to  6  lolhi  of  tilTcr 
per  Ewt,  it  is  mbmitlcd  to  cupellatioD  in  the  said  smelting  works.      See  SiLVaiu 

Tht  iTompr,  or  water- blowing  engine,/$i.  92B,  939,930.  Fig.  9S8.  ia  tlie  eleiation; 
Jip.9S9.  isater(iciilseclian,  made  at  right  angles  to  the  eleration.  ThemachineisGirmed 
of  two  cylindrical  pipes,  the  bodies  of  the  (nni|M  &  b,  set  upright,  called  tbe  fuiuwU,  which 
tnmiiuu  ihim. ;,.  •  «>«i  „;..t.»~.  f^  tad  below  in  a  eloce  basin  under  e,  called  tbe  tub  at 
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The  coDic^  pvt})  of  the  funnel  hu  been  oiled  itranguUIoit,  being  $lnugled,  u 
I,  in  onkr  tlut  the  witcr  diidiuged  into  ttw  bod;  of  tba  troiDpc  ibaU  not  fill  tha 


9  1i  *'• 


tMing,  but  be  divided  into  many  itreuulett,  Belov  Ihii  mmw  part,  8  holes 
'  perfbnled  obliquely  lhrouf(b  the  lulnliince  of  the  trompe,  called  Ihe  Tenl-holei 
rill.  Tor  admitting  the  air,  which  the  water  carries  vilh  it  in  tt>  descent  The  lir 
jdi  p*rt*  from  the  water,  by  dasliing  upon  a  cast-iron  siab,  placed  in  the  drtnm 


ilildL 
T  sfter  its  rati ; 


lent  the 


rfrom 


.,  allDwi 


««plni5  fl 


vith  it 


«n  ■■  n.  By  raising  or  lowering  this  iiiate,  the  water  majr  be  mainUined  »t  any 
il  lerel  within  the  drum,  so  u  to  give  the  indurlnl  air  any  determinate  degree  of 
ire.      The  luperfiuoui  water  (hen  flows  off'  by  the  hole  e. 

e  air-pipe  ef,fig.  929.  it  fitted  Co  the  upper  part  of  the  (frmi  it  is  divided,  at  tlis 
/,  into  three  tubes,  of  which  the  principal  one  is  destined  for  Ihe  furnace  of  cupel- 
,  whilst  the  other  two  g  g,  serve  Tor  difTcrent  melting  furnaces.  Each  of  these 
ends  in  a  leather  pocket,  and  an  iron  iiose-pipe  jl,  adjusted  in  the  tuyere  of  Ihe 
H.  At  Peay,  and  in  the  whole  of  Saioy.  ■  floodgate  Is  filled  into  the  upper 
n  s.  to  regulate  the  admission  of  water  into  the  trompc ;  but  in  Carniola  ihefunnelp 
>ed  with  a  wooden  plug,  suspended  to  a  cord,  which  goes  round  a  pulley  mounted 
a  horiiontal  iiii,  ss  shown  tnfig.  930.  By  the  plug  a  being  raised  more  or  less, 
1  the  quantity  of  water  required  lur  Ihe  opemiion  is  admitted.  The  plug  is 
rd  lengthwise  with  an  oblique  hole  c  c,  in  which  ilie  small  tube  c  is  inserted,  viih 
>  some  way  above  the  water  level,  through  which  nir  may  be  admitted  into  the  heart 


iding  into  Ihe  1 


™F*P!-    , 
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feet,  to  give  room  for  tlie  drums.     Tl  is  situated  10  metres  (S3l  feet)  ^rom  the  melting 
fumaee.     This  is  the  case  at  the  smelting  works  of  Jauerberg,  in  Uppet  Camiola. 

OP   THB  A88AT   OP   ORES. 

Assays  ought  to  occupy  an  important  place  in  metallurgic  instructions,  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  knowledge  of  assaying  is  not  sufficiently  diflfused,  since  its 
practice  is  so  often  neglected  in  smelting  houses.  Not  only  ought  the  assays  of  the 
ores  under  treatment,  to  l>e  frequently  repeated,  because  their  nature  is  subject  to  vary ; 
but  the  different  products  of  the  furnaces  should  be  subjected  to  reiterated  assays,  at  the 
several  periods  of  the  operations.  When  silver  or  gold  ores  are  in  question,  the  doci- 
mastic  operations,  then  indispensable,  exercise  a  salutary  controul  over  the  metallurgic 
processes,  and  afford  a  clear  indication  of  the  quantities  of  precious  metal  which  they 
ought  to  produce. 

By  the  title  Attaifi,  in  a  metallurgic  point  of  view,  is  meant  the  method  of  ascertain- 
ing for  any  substance  whatever,  not  only  the  presence  and  the  nature  of  a  metal,  but  its 
proportional  quantity.  Hence  the  operations  which  do  not  lead  to  a  precise  determi- 
nation of  the  metal  in  question,  are  not  to  be  arranged  among  the  assays  now  under 
consideration.  Experiments  made  with  the  blow-pipe,  although  capable  of  yielding 
most  useful  indications,  are  like  the  touchstone  in  regard  to  gold,  and  do  not  constitute 
genuine  assays. 

Three  kinds  of  assays  may  be  practised  in  different  circumstances,  and  with  more  or 
less  advantage  upon  different  ores.  1.  The  mechanical  assay ;  2.  the  assay  by  the  dry- 
way  ;  3.  the  assay  by  the  humid  way. 

1.  Of  mechanical  as»ayn.  —  These  kinds  of  assays  consist  in  the  separation  of  the 
substances  mechanically  mixed  in  the  ores,  and  are  performed  by  a  hand-washing,  in  a 
small  trough  of  a  oblong  i^ape,  called  a  9thi0a,  After  pulverising  with  more  or  less 
pains  the  matters  to  be  assayed  by  this  process,  a  determinate  weight  of  them  is  put  into 
this  wooden  bowl  with  a  little  water;  and  by  means  of  certain  movements  and  some 
precautions,  to  be  learned  only  by  practice,  the  li^test  substances  may  be  pretty  exactly 
separated,  namely,  the  earthy  gangues  from  the  denser  matter  or  metallic  particles,  with- 
out losing  any  sensible  portion  of  them.  Thus  a  »chlich  of  greater  or  less  purity  will 
be  obtained,  which  may  afford  the  means  of  judging  by  its  quality  of  the  richness  of  the 
assayed  ores,  and  which  may  thereafter  be  subjected  to  assays  of  another  kind,  whereby 
the  whole  metal  may  be  insulated. 

Wasliing,  as  an  assay,  is  practised  on  auriferous  sands ;  on  all  ores  from  the  sfomps,  and 
even  on  §chlich»  already  washed  upon  the  great  scale,  to  appreciate  more  nicely  the  degree 
of  purity  they  have  acquired.  'Ilie  ores  of  tin  in  which  the  oxide  is  often  disseminated 
in  much  earthy  gangue,  are  well  adapted  to  this  species  of  assay,  because  the  tin  oxide 
is  very  dense.  The  mechanical  assay  may  also  be  employed  in  reference  to  the  ores 
whose  metallic  portion  presents  an  uniform  composition,  provided  it  also  possesses  con- 
siderable specific  gravity.  Thus  the  ores  of  sulphuret  of  lead  (galena)  being  susceptible 
of  liecoming  almost  pure  sulphuret  (within  1  or  2  per  cent,)  by  mere  washing,  skilfully 
conducted,  the  richness  of  that  ore  in  pure  galena,  and  consequently  in  lead,  may  be  at 
once  concluded  ;  since  120  of  galena  contain  104  of  lead,  and  16  of  sulphur.  The  sul- 
phuret of  antimony  mingled  with  its  (gangue  may  be  subjected  to  the  same  mode  of 
assay,  and  the  result  will  be  still  more  direct,  since  the  crude  antimony  is  brought  into 
the  market  after  being  freed  from  its  gangue  by  a  simple  fusion. 

The  assay  by  washing  is  also  had  recourse  to  for  ascertaining  if  the  scoria  or  other 
products  of  the  furnaces  contain  some  metallic  grains  which  might  be  extracted  from 
them  by  stamping  and  washing  on  the  great  scale ;  a  process  employed  considerably 
with  the  scoria  of  tin  and  copper  works. 

Of  assays  by  the  dry  way.  — The  assay  by  the  dry  way  has  for  its  object,  to  shov 
the  nature  and  proportion  of  the  metals  contained  in  a  mineral  substance.  To  make  a 
good  assay,  however,  it  is  indispensably  necessary  to  know  what  is  the  metal  associated 
with  it,  and  even  within  certain  limits,  the  quantity  of  the  foreign  bodies.  Only  one 
metal  is  commonly  looked  af\er ;  unless  in  the  case  of  certain  argentiferous  ores.  The 
mineralogical  examination  of  the  substances  under  treatment,  is  most  commonly  suffi- 
cient to  afford  data  in  these  respects ;  but  the  assays  may  always  be  varied  with  different 
views,  before  stopping  at  a  definite  result;  and  in  every  instance,  only  such  assays  can 
be  confided  in  as  have  been  verified  by  a  double  operation. 

Tliis  mode  of  assaying  requires  only  a  little  experience,  with  a  simple  apparatus ;  and 
is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  practised  currently  in  the  smelting  works.  The  air  furnace 
and  crucibles  employed  are  described  in  all  good  elementary  chemical  books.  These 
assays  are  usually  performed  witli  the  addition  of  a  flux  to  the  ore,  or  some  agent  for 
separating  the  earthy  from  the  metallic  substances ;  and  they  possess  a  peculiar  advan- 
tage relative  to  the  smelting  operations,  because  tbey  offer  many  analogies  between 
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venilti  oo  the  grcftft  aeale  and  experiments  on  the  tmalL  This  nuy  eren  enable  us  often 
to  deduce,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  assay  has  succeeded  with  a  certain  flux,  and 
at  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  Taluable  indications  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  ore  in  the 
great  way.     See  FoaMACx. 

In  the  smelting  houses  whidi  purchase  the  ore,  as  in  Gennany,  it  is  necessary  to 
bestow  much  attention  upon  the  assays,  because  they  senre  to  regulate  the  quality  and 
the  price  of  the  schlichs  to  be  delivered.  These  assays  are  not  by  any  means  free 
from  diflicttltiesy  eBpedally  when  ores  containing  sereral  useful  metals  are  treated,  and 
which  are  to  be  dosed  or  proportioned  ;  ores,  for  example,  including  a  notable  quantity 
of  lead,  copper,  and  silver,  mixed  together. 

In  the  central  works  of  the  Harts,  aa  well  as  in  those  of  Saxony,  the  »ehlich»  as  deli* 
Tcred  are  subjected  to  dociroastic  assays,  which  are  verifled  three  times,  and  by  three 
difierent  persons,  one  of  whom  is  engaged  for  the  interests  of  the  mining  partners, 
soother  for  that  of  the  smelting  bouse,  and  a  third  as  arbiter  in  case  of  a  difference.  If 
the  first  two  results  of  assaying  differ  by  ^  loth  (or  ^  ounce)  of  silver  per  cwt.  ofscklieh, 
the  operations  roust  be  resumed :  but  this  rarely  happens.  When  out  of  the  three  as- 
says, the  one  differs  from  the  two  others  by  no  more  than  ^  hth  of  silver  per  cwt>  but 
by  more  in  one^  and  by  less  in  another,  the  mean  result  is  adopted.  As  to  the  contents 
of  the  Bckiiek  in  lead,  the  mean  results  of  the  assays  must  be  taken.  The  differences 
allowed,  are  three  pounds  for  the  sehtick,  when  it  ecmtains  from  IS  to  dO  per  cent  of 
lead,  increasing  to  six  pounds  for  tekliek,  when  it  contains  leas  than  55  per  cent,  of  that 
metaL 

Assaying  forms,  in  great  establishments,  an  important  object  in  refrrence  to  time  and 
expense.  Thus,  in  the  single  work  of  Franckenscharn,  in  the  Harts,  no  less  than  900 
assays  hare  to  be  made  in  a  threefold  way,  every  Monday,  without  taking  into  account 
the  several  assays  of  the  smelting  products  which  take  place  every  Thursday.  Formerly 
fluxes  more  or  less  compound  were  employed  for  these  purposes,  and  every  assay  cost 
about  fifleen  pence.  At  present  all  these  assays  are  made  more  simply,  by  much 
ebeaper  methods,  and  cost  a  penny  farthing  each  upon  an  average. 

Of  the  assays  by  the  hmmid  way.  —  The  assays  by  the  humid  way,  not  reducible  to 
▼ery  simple  processes,  are  true  chemical  analyses,  which  may  in  fact  be  applied  with 
much  adtantage,  either  to  ores,  or  to  the  products  of  the  furnace;  but  which  cannot  be 
expected  to  be  practised  in  smelting-bouses,  on  account  of  the  complication  of  appa* 
ratos  and  reagents  they  require.  Moreover,  an  expert  chemist  is  necessary  to  obtain 
veauJts  that  can  be  depended  on.  The  directors  of  smelting-bouses,  however,  should 
never  neglect  any  opportunities  that  may  occur  of  submitting  the  materials  operated 
upon,  as  well  as  theur  products,  to  a  more  thorough  examination  than  the  dry  way 
alone  can  effect.  One  of  the  great  advantages  of  similar  researches  b,  to  discover 
and  appreciate  the  minute  quantities  of  injurious  substsnces  which  impair  the  malle*' 
ability  of  the  metals,  which  give  them  several  bad  qualities,  about  whose  nsture  and 
cause,  more  or  less  error  and  uncertainty  prevaiL  Chemical  analysis,  rightly  applied 
to  metallurgy,  cannot  foil  to  introduce  remarkable  improvements  into  the  processes.  — 
See  the  different  metala»  in  their  alphabetical  places. 

For  assays  in  the  dry  way,  both  of  stony  and  metallic  minerals,  the  process  of  Dr. 
Abieh  deserves  recommendation.  It  consists  in  mixing  the  pulverised  mineral  with 
4  or  6  tinnes  its  weight  of  carbonate  of  baryta  in  powder,  fusing  the  mixture  at  a  white 
beat,  and  then  dissoWing  it,  after  it  cools,  in  dilute  muriatic  acid.  The  most  refractory 
minerals,  even  corundum,  cyanite,  staurolite,  xircon,  and  felspar,  yield  readily  to  this 
treatment.  Tliu  process  may  be  employed  with  advantage  upon  poor  refractory  ores. 
The  platinum  crucible,  into  which  the  mixed  materials  are  put  for  fusion,  should  be 
placed  in  a  Hessian  crucible  and  surrounded  with  good  coke. 

The  manganese  r«sed  in  England  exceeds  2000  tons. 

M.  Heron  de  Villefosse  inserted  in  the  AnnaiM  dua  Minu  for  1827  the  following  sta^ 
tistieal  view  of  the  metallic  products  df  Franco :  ^- 

Tons. 

Lead  in  pigs  (satoMms)          •            •            •            .            •  103 

Litharge        ..•----  513 

Sulphuret  of  lead,  ground  galena  (alqui/tmx)  -            -             -  US 

Bhek  copper              -,----  164 

Antimony      -••-•-•  91 

Msnganese    --•••--  '7^5 

Crude  cast  iron         •--•--  25,606 

Bar  iron 127,643 

Steel             ..•.--•  3,500 

Silver  hi  Ingots         «•••••  1| 
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Tlie  total  value  of  which  is  eBtimated  at  80  millions  ot  franos ;  or  about  3,400,000 
pounds  sterling. 

METALS;  (MetoKx,  Fr. ;  Metalie,  Germ.)  are  by  far  the  most  numerous  class  of 
undecompounded  bodies  in  chemical  arrangements.  They  amount  to  4S ;  of  which  7 
form,  with  oxygen,  bodies  possessed  of  alkaline  properties :  these  are,  1.  potassium ; 
2.*  sodium ;  S.  lithium ;  4.  barium ;  5.  strontium  ;  6.  calcium ;  7.  magnesium  ;  for 
even  magnesia,  the  last  and  feeblest  base,  tinges  turmeric  brown,  and  red  cabbage, 
green.  The  next  five  metals  form,  with  oxygen,  the  earths  proper;  they  are,  8. 
yttrium  ;  9.  glucinum ;  10.  aluminum  ;  11.  airconium ;  12.  thorium.  The  remaining  SI 
may  be  enumerated  in  alphabetical  order,  as  they  hardly  admit  of  being  grouped  into 
subdivisiohs  with  any  advantage.  They  are  ss  follows:  IS.  antimony  ;  14.  arsenic; 
15.  bismuth;  16.  cadmium;  17.  cerium;  18.  chromium;  19.  cobalt;  20.  copper; 
21.  gold;  22.  iridium  ;  23.  iron;  24.  lead  ;  25.  manganese;  26.  mercury;  27.  molyb- 
denum ;  28.  nickel;  29.  osmium;  SO.  palladium;  31.  platinum;  32.  rhodium;  SS, 
silver ;  34.  tantalum ;  35.  tellurium ;  36.  tin ;  37.  titanium ;  38.  tungstenium ; 
39.  vanadium;  40.  uranium;  41.  sine;  42.  niobium;  43.  pelopium. 

1.  lliey  are  all,  more  or  less,  remarkable  for  a  peculiar  lustre,  called  the  metallic. 
This  property  of  strongly  reflecting  light  is  connected  with  a  certain  state  of  aggrega- 
tion of  their  particles,  but  is  possessed,  superficially  at  least,  by  mica,  animal  charcoal, 
selenium,  polished  indigo ;  —  bodies  not  at  all  metallic. 

2.  The  metals  are  excellent  conductors  of  caloric,  and  most  of  them  also  of  electridty, 
though  probably  not  all.  According  to  Despretz,  they  possess  the  power  of  conducting 
beat  according  to  the  following  numbers  :  —  Gold,  1000 ;  platinum,  981 ;  silver,  973 ; 
copper,  898  ;  iron,  374  ;  sine,  363 ;  tin,  304 ;  lead,  179*6. 

Becquerel  gives  the  following  table  of  metals,  as  to  electrical  conduction  :  — 
Copper,  100;  gold,  93*6;  silver,  73*6 ;  zinc,  28*5;  platina,  16*4;  iron,  15'8 ;  tin, 

15*5;  lead,  8*3;  mercury,  3*5;  potassium,  1*33. 

The  metals  which  hardly,  if  at  all,  conduct  electricity,  are,  sirconium;  aluminum; 

tantalum,  in  powder ;  and  tellurium. 

3.  Metals  are  probably  opaque;  yet  gold  leaf,  as  observed  by  Newton,  seems  to 
transmit  the  green  rays,  for  objects  placed  behind  it  in  the  sunbeam  appear  green. 
This  phenomena  has,  however,  been  ascribed  to  the  rays  of  light  passing  through  an 
infinite  number  of  minute  fissures  in  the  thinly  hammered  gold. 

4.  All  metals  are  capable  of  combining  with  oxygen,  but  with  aflSnities  and  in 
quantities  extremely  different.  Potassium  and  sodium  have  the  strongest  affinity  for  it, 
arsenic  and  chromium  the  feeblest.  Many  metals  become  acids  by  a  sufficient  dose  of 
oxygen,  while,  with  a  smaller  dose,  they  constitute  salifiable  bases. 

5.  Metals  .combine  with  each  other,  forming  a  class  of  bodies  called  alloys,  except 
when  one  of  them  is  mercury,  in  which  case  the  compound  is  styled  an  amalgam. 

6.  They  combine  with  hydrogen  into  hj^drunts;  with  carbon,  into  earburttti  with 
sulphur,  into  aufphnrett  j  with  phosphorus,  into  pkoiphuretM  j  with  selenium,  into 
aeleniuretMs  with  boron,  into  bcrmr^  (boridesf);  with  chlorine,  into  chlorides  t  with 
iodine,  into  iodides ;  with  cyanogen,  into  cyanides  ;  with  silicon,  into  siUcides  /  and  with 
fluorine,  into  ^morides, 

7.  Metallic  salts  are  definite  eompounds,  mostly  crystalline,  of  the  metallic  oxides 
with  the  acids.     See  HaLoin. 

METEORITES,  {Aerolithes^  Fr.),  are  stones  of  a  peculiar  aspect  and  composition, 
which  have  fidlen  from  the  air. 

METER,  GASu  Since  the  article  Gas  was  printed  I  have  had  c»ccasion  to  ex- 
amine very  carefully  the  construction,  performance,  and  comparative  merits  of  the  four 
gas-meters  most  generally  used  in  Great  Britain,  and  have  been  led  to  conclude  that 
the  surmises  concerning  the  correctness  of  the  indications  of  several  of  them  are  but 
too  well  founded.  The  instruments  on  which  my  observations  were  made  were  all 
new,  and  just  out  of  the  hands  of  their  respective  patentees. 

1.  The  meter  of  Mr.  West  is,  no  doubt,  accurate  while  the  water-line  is  rightly 
adjusted ;  but  as  I  find  that  it  will  admit  an  extra  pint  of  water,  it  may  be  rendered 
unjust  towards  the  consumers  of  gas ;  and  then  if  it  receives  a  little  more  water  by  con- 
densation of  vapour,  or  by  accident,  its  siphon  gets  filled,  which  causes  the  extinction  of 
the  lights. 

2.  The  meter  of  Mr.  Bottom  has  also  several  defects,  and  occasions  nuisance  by  letting 
its  overflow  water  trickle  upon  the  floor. 

3.  The  meter  of  Mr.  Crossley  may  be  made  to  err  in  its  measurements  fully  220  per 
cent,  by  dexterous  repletion  with  water,  and  that  in  favour  of  the  gas  companies. 

These  three  meters  are  furnished  with  the  vertical  float  valve,  so  apt  to  rust  and  stick ; 
they  also  allow  gas  to  escape  at  the  discharge  plug,  to  the  imminent  risk  of  occasion- 
ing fire  with  ignorant  or  careless  servants;  and  finely,  they  have  the  complex  dial-plate 
indexes  so  liable  to  misapprehension. 
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4.  The  meter  of  Mr.  Edge.  This  uMtrument  is  quite  eiempt  firom  all  tbe  above 
defects,  and  »  equally  delicate  and  just  in  its  indications,  being  mounted  «rith  a  lever 
▼aWe  of  great  mobilitj,  and  a  new  index,  whicb  any  one  who  knows  numbers  cannot 
misoonnL  I  have  subjected  this  meter  to  every  kind  of  test,  and  find  that  it  cannot 
be  made  to  give  fidse  indications,  either  by  awkwardness  or  intention.  Its  inventor  is 
therefore  weU  entitled  to  the  warm  patronage  both  of  the  public  and  all  gas  companies 
who  loTe  fiiir  dealing. 

BtlETHYLE^NE,  a  peculiar  liquid  compound  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  extracted 
from  pyroxilic  spirit,  which  is  reckoned  to  be  a  bi-hydrate  of  mdAylme. 

METRICAL  MEASURES.  The  phrasa  •« metrical  measures**  appears  to  an 
ordinary  reader  to  savour  of  tautology.  It  is  really  not  so,  however,  in  the  present  in* 
stance ;  for  the  ezpresrion  simply  means  a  set  of  measures  founded  on  the  standard 
ealled  the  "  metre,"  which  was  adopted  by  the  government  of  France  at  the  epoch  of 
tlie  first  revolution.  This  standard  is  the  ten-millionth  part  of  the  quadrant  of  the  ter* 
restrial  meridian,  and  from  the  measurements  and  calculations  which  were  made  at  that 
period  on  an  arc  of  the  meridian  which  extended  from  Barcelona  to  Dunkirk,  it  was 
reckoned  to  be  39*371  inches  of  the  English  standard  yard,  which  contained  36  inches. 
Thus  the  French  metre,  which  is  longer  than  the  English  yard  by  S|  inches,  or  more  ac- 
curately by  31f  inches,  is  the  standard  of  all  the  measures  and  weights  of  France.  Its 
decimal  multiples  are  successively  denoted  by  the  prefixes  deea,  Aeen,  cAileg,  &&,  which 
signify  10^  100^  1000,  frc,  times  respectively ;  and  its  decimal  submultiples  or  fractions 
successively  by  the  prefixes  deei,  eenti,  miUif  &c.,  which  signify  j^  y^  -j^,  &c.,  parts 
respectively.  The  metre  itself  was  made  the  unit  of  lineal  measure  and  itinerary 
dbtances. 

The  <lrca  metre  squared,  which  was  called  the  arc,  and  consequently  contains  lOOsqMsre 
metres,  was  nnade  the  unit  of  superficial  or  land  measure ;  its  centesimal  multiple 
kedart  contains  10,000  square  metres,  and  its  centesimal  /lubmultiple  eemUart  1  square 
metre. 

The  deeimetre  cubed,  which  was  called  the  litre,  and  therefore  contained  a  thousandth 
part  of  the  metre  cubed,  was  made  the  unit  of  capacity  for  liquids ;  its  decimal  multiple 
dSeeoliAre  contains  10  cubic  decimetres,  and  its  decimal  submultiple  dlea'/ifrr  one- tenth  part 
of  the  eubte  decimetre.  The  litre  and  itssucccnive  multiples  eUcalitre,  heetoiitre,  &c.,  were 
also  made  the  measures  for  dry  goods,  such  as  corn,  &c  The  cubic  metre  itself  was 
made  the  unit  of  solid  measures,  and  c^led  the  aUret  its  decimal  submultiple  thediectt/ere 
containing  a  tenth  part  of  the  cubic  metre.  The  weight  of  a  cubic  eemtimeire  of  distilled 
water  at  the  maximum  density  was  called  the  gramme,  and  made  the  unit  of  all  measures 
of  weight  This  unit  was  found  by  careful  experiments  to  be  equivalent  to  15*434  grains 
of  English  troy  weight ;  hence  the  kilogramme,  the  usual  unit  for  commercial  purposes 
in  Franee,  weighs  a  trifle  more  than  9)  pounds  of  English  avoirdupois  weight  From 
the  decimal  relations  which  subsist  among  these  different  weights  and  measures  it  plainly 
appears  that  the  kilofframme  is  equal  to  tbe  weight  of  a  cubic  decimetre  of  water,  or  of  a 
Utre  of  the  same  liquid  at  the  maximum  density.  The  capacity  of  the  litre  is  therefore 
a  trifle  more  than  61  English  cubic  inches,  or  about  two-ninths  of  an  English  gallon 
diminished  by  a  hundredth  part  of  the  two-ninths. 

MICA  is  a  finely  foliated  mineral,  of  a  pearly  metallic  lustre.  It  is  harder  than 
gypsum,  but  not  so  hard  as  calc-spar;  flexible  and  elastic;  spec  grav.  2-65.  It  is 
an  ingredient  of  granite  and  gneiss.  The  large  sheets  of  mica  exposed  for  sale  in 
London,  are  mostly  brought  from  Siberia.  They  are  used,  instead  of  glass,  to  enclose 
the  fire,  without  concealing  the  flame,  in  certain  stoves. 

The  mica  of  Fahlun,  analysed  by  Roae,  afforded  silica,  46-28 ;  alumina,  34-52 ; 
peroxide?  of  iron,  604;  potash,  8*22;  magnesia,  with  oxide  of  manganese,  2*11 ; 
flu€iric  acid,  1 09 ;  water,  0-98. 

MICROCOSMIC  SALT;  a  term  given  to  a  salt  extracted  from  human  urinci 
because  man  was  regarded  by  tbe  alchemists  as  a  miniature  of  the  world,  or  the  micro- 
cosm. It  is  a  phosphate  of  soda  and  ammonia;  and  is  now  prepared  by  mixing 
equivalent  proportions  of  phosphate  of  soda  and  phosphate  of  ammonia,  each  in  solu- 
tion, evaporating  and  crystallising  the  mixture.  A  small  excess  of  ammonia  aids  the 
crystallisation. 

MILK  ;  (Lait,  Fr. ;  MUeke,  Germ.)  owes  its  whiteness  and  opacity  to  an  emulsion 
composed  ei  the  caseous  matter  and  butter,  with  sugar  of  milk,  extractive  matters, 
salts,  and  free  lactic  acid ;  the  Utter  of  which  causes  fresh  milk  to  redden  litmus  paper. 
Milk,  in  general,  contains  from  10  to  12  per  cent,  of  solid  matter,  on  being  evaporated 
to  dryness  by  a  steam  heat  The  mean  specific  gravity  of  cows*  milk  is  1  -030,  but  it 
is  less  if  the  milk  be  rich  in  cream.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  skimmed  milk  is  1  "035 ; 
and  of  the  cream  fa  1  '0244.     100  parts  of  creamed  milk,  contain  -« 
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Caseous  matter,  containing  some  butter,        •  •  .  •    2-600 

Sugar  of  milk  ....---     S-50O 

Alooholie  extract,  laetie  acid,  and  lactates      ...  -    QrGOO 

Salts ;  muriate  and  phosphate  of  potash,  and  phosphate  of  Ume  -    0*490 

Water  ....-•--  QS'STS 

Cream  consists  of. 

Butter  separated  by  churning  -  -  '^  -  -  4*5 

Caseous  matter  precipitated  by  the  coagulation  of  the  milk  of  the  butter       S '5 

Butter-milk WO 

When  milk  contained  in  wire-corked  bottles  is  heated  to  the  boiling  point  in  a  water- 
bath,  the  oxygen  of  the  included  small  portion  of  air  under  the  cork  seems  to  be  car- 
bonated, and  the  milk  will  afterwards  keep  fresh,  it  is  said»  for  a  year  or  two ;  as  green 
gooseberries  and  peas  do  by  the  same  treatment. 

Milk  has  been  adulterated  with  a  solution  of  potato  atarcli,  from  which  it  derives 
a  creamy  consistence.  This  fraud  may  be  detected  by  pouring  a  few  drops  of  iodine 
water  into  it,  which  immediately  causes  it  to  assume  a  blue  or  purple  tint.  Emulsion 
of  sweet  almonds,  with  which  the  milk  at  Paris  has  been  adulterated,  may  be  readily 
detected  by  the  taste. 

MILL  ARCHITECTURE,  is  a  science  of  recent  origin,  which  even  at  this  day  ia 
little  understood  beyond  the  factory  precincts.  It  had  been  ably  b<^un  by  Mr.  Watt, 
but  till  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Fairbairn  and  Lillie,  eminent  engineers  of 
Manchester,  it  was  too  subject  to  the  whims  of  the  several  individuals,  often  utterly 
ignorant  of  statics  or  dynamics,  cr  the  laws  of  equilibrium  and  impulse,  who  bad 
capital  to  lay  out  in  building  a  mill.  Each  had  his  own  set  of  caprices  and  prejudices, 
which  he  sought  to  embody  in  his  ediBce,  little  aware  how  much  the  different  orders  of 
machines  depended  fur  the  productiveness  and  precision  of  their  performance  on  the  right 
magnitudes,  proportions,  and  adjustments  of  the  main  shafting  and  wheel  ^ring. 
These  are  in  fact  the  grand  nerves  and  arteries  which  transmit  vitality  and  volition,  ki 
to  speak,  with  due  steadiness,  delicacy,  and  speed,  to  the  automatic  organs.  Hence,  if 
they  be  ill-made  or  ill -distributed,  nothing  can  go  well. 

Mr.  FairlMiirn  has  for  many  years  entered  largely  into  the  line  of  a  factory  architect, 
for  which  his  three-fold  great  workshops  are  admirably  adapted.  The  capitalist  has 
merely  to  state  the  extent  of  his  resources,  the  nature  of  his  manu&cture,  iis  intended 
site  and  facilities  of  position  in  reference  to  water  or  coal,  when  he  will  be  furnished 
with  designs,  estimates,  and  offers  on  the  most  economical  terms  consistent  with 
excellence,  according  to  a  plan  combining  elegance  of  external  aspect  with  solidity, 
convenience,  and  refinement  in  the  internal  structure.  As  engineer,  he  becomes 
responsible  for  the  masonry,  carpentry,  and  other  work  of  the  building,  for  the  erection 
of  a  sufficient  power,  whether  of  a  steam-engine  or  water-wheel,  to  drive  every  machine 
it  is  to  contam,  and  for  the  mounting  of  all  the  shafts  and  great  wheels  by  which  the 
power  of  the  first  mover  is  distributed, 

Tlie  recent  innovations  in  proportioning  the  sizes,  regulating  the  connections,  and 
adjusting  the  movements  of  the  system  of  shaft  geering,  form  a  fine  feature  in  the 
phih>sophy  of  manufactures.  Thus  not  only  an  improvement  has  been  made  in  the 
regularity  of  impulsion,  but  a  considerable  increase  of  power  from  the  same  prime* 
mover  has  been  obtained  ;  amounting  in  some  cases,  of  old  mills  remounted  by  Messrs. 
Fairbairn  and  Lillie,  to  fully  20  per  cent.  The  durability  of  shafts  so  exquisitely  turned 
and  polished  is  another  great  advantage.  The  spinning  factory  of  Messrs.  Ashworth,  at 
Kgcrton,  which  has  been  at  work  for  several  years,  exhibits  an  excellent  pattern  of  the 
engineering  just  described  :  for  it  has  some  subordinate  shafts,  hardly  thicker  than  the 
human  wrist,  which  convey  the  power  of  ten  horses,  and  revolve  witli  great  speed, 
without  the  slightest  noise  or  vibration.  The  prime-mover  of  the  whole  is  a  gigantic 
water> wheel  of  60  feet  diameter,  and  100  horses*  power.  I  have  frequently  been  at  a 
loss  in  walking  through  several  of  the  mill-wright  factories,  to  know  whether  tha 
polished  shafts  tliat  drive  the  automatic  lathes  and  planing  machines  were  at  rest  or  in 
motion,  so  truly  and  silently  did  they  revolve. 

The  method  of  increased  velocities  in  the  driving  arms  or  shafts  of  factories  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  most  remarkable  improvements  in  practical  dynamics.  It  dimi- 
nishes greatly  the  inertia  of  the  mass  to  be  moved,  by  giving  to  much  lighter  shafts  and 
wheels  the  same  monrcntum  ;  and  it  permits  the  pulleys  or  drums,  which  immediately 
impel  the  machines  by  straps  to  be  reduced  io  a  sixe  much  nearer  to  that  of  the  steam 
pulleys  fixed  on  the  main  axes  of  these  machines.  About  thirty  years  ago  the  velocities 
of  the  main  shafts  proceeding  from  the  moving  power,  whether  of  steam  or  water, 
amounted  to  no  more  than  from  30  to  40  revolutions  per  minute ;  and  of  the  smaller 
and  remoter  shafts,  to  only  40  or  50.     At  the  same  period  the  drums  were  heavy  tubs. 
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and  frtfm  90  to  upwiafds  of  60  inches  in  diameter.  This  imprtiTed  system  is  under 
deep  obligations  for  its  actual  state  of  perfection  to  the  above-named  engineers,  though 
it  had  eommeneed,  as  ve  have  stated,  before  thetr  time.  In  the  mills  mounted  by  these 
gentlenrien,  it  is  interesting  to  see  slender  shafts,  like  small  sinewy  arms,  rapidly  trans* 
mitting  rast  power  through  all  the  ramifications  of  a  great  factory. 

The  following  details  will  place  this  matter  in  the  clearest  light :  —  A  mill  propelled 
by  a  steam-engine  of  50  horses*  power,  was  formerly  geered  with  ahafls,  having  an  average 
transverse  section  of  S6  square  inches,  or  varying  in  size  from  4  to  8  inches  square.  An 
engine  of  like  power  at  the  present  day  will,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  velocities 
above  described,  work  with  cylindrical  shafts  not  exceeding  5^,  and  often  only  3  inches 
in  diameter;  possessing,  therefore,  an  average  area  of  only  15  square  inches,  instead  of 
36.  Tlie  horizontal  shafts  that  run  under  the  ceilings  of  the  different  working-rooms 
are  8  inches,  and  seldom  exceed  S^  in  diameter.  Hence  the  mass  of  geering  has  been 
reduced  ftilly  one-half.  But  the  shafts  now  make  from  ISO  to  150  revolutions  in  a 
minute,  and  occasionally,  as  where  throstles  are  turned,  so  many  as  200  in  the  same 
time.  Thus  we  see  the  requisite  momentum  is  gained  with  a  light  shaft,  while  the 
friction  is  proportionally  diminished,  and  the  driving-drum  revolves  with  a  velocity 
in  accordance  with  the  accelerated  pace  of  the  modern  machines.  Tlie  several  speedt 
are  given  in  discussing  their  respective  subjects. 

The  philosophy  of  manufactures  investigates,  in  the  next  place,  the  moat  economical 
and  energetie  modes  of  applying  the  motive  force  to  the  various  working  organs ;  the 
carding  engines,  the  drawing  heads,  the  roving  frames,  the  throstles,  the  mules,  the 
power>loom%  the  dressing-machines,  &c. 

The  BritiiUi  capitalist  is  vigorously  seconded  by  the  British  engineer,  and  need  not, 
like  the  continental  adventurer,  leave  his  funds  long  dormant,  after  an  opportunity  of 
placing  them  profitably  in  factory  enterprise  occnrs.  Fairbairn's  millwright  establish- 
ment in  Manchester  turns  out  from  ^X)  to  400  yards  of  shaft-geering  every  week^ 
finely  finished  at  a  very  moderate  price,  because  almost  every  tool  is  now  more  or  less 
aufomstic,  and  performs  its  work  more  cheaply  and  with  greater  precision  than  the 
hand  could  possibly  do.  Where  many  counterparts  or  similar  pieces  enter  into  spinning 
apparatus,  they  are  all  made  so  perfectly  identical  in  form  and  sixe,  by  the  self-acting 
tools,  such  as  the  planing  and  key-groove  cutting  machines,  that  any  one  of  them  wiU 
at  once  fit  into  the  position  of  any  of  its  fellows  in  the  general  frame. 

MILL-STONE,  or  Bohr-Stovk.  This  interesting  form  of  silica,  which  occurs 
in  great  masses,  has  a  texture  essentially  cellular,  the  cells  being  irregular  in  number* 
shape,  and  sise,  and  are  often  crossed  by  thin  plates,  or  eoarse  fibres  of  silex.  The 
buhr-stone  has  a  straight  fracture,  but  it  is  not  so  brittle  as  flint,  though  its  hardness 
is  nearly  the  same.  It  is  feebly  translucent ;  its  colours  are  pale  and  dead,  of  a  whitish, 
grayish,  or  yellowish  cast,  sometimes  with  a  tinge  of  blue. 

The  Buhr-stones  usually  occur  in  beds,  which  are  sometimes  continuous,  and  at  others 
interrupted.  These  beds  are  placed  amid  deposits  of  sand,  or  argillaceous  and  ferru- 
ginous msrls,  which  penetrate  between  them,  filling  their  fissures  and  honeycomb  cavi* 
ties.  Buhr-stones  constitute  a  very  rare  geological  formation,  being  found  in  abundance 
only  in  the  mineral  basin  of  Paris,  and  a  few  acfjoining  districts.  Its  place  of  super- 
position is  well  ascertained  :  it  forms  a  part  of  the  lacustrine,  or  fresh-water  formation, 
which,  in  the  locality  alluded  to,  lies  above  the  fossil-bone  gypsum,  and  the  stratum  of 
aand  and  marine  san^tone  which  cover  it.  Buhr-stone  constitutes,  therefore,  the  uppers 
most  solid  stratum  of  the  crust  of  the  globe  ;  for  above  it  there  is  nothing  but  alluvial 
aoil,  or  diluvial  gravel,  sand,  and  loam. 

Buhr-stones  sometimes  contain  no  organic  forms,  at  others  they  seem  as  if  stuffed 
full  of  fresh-water  shells,  or  land  shells  and  vegetables  of  inland  growth.  There  is  no 
exception  known  to  this  arrangement ;  but  the  shells  have  assumed  a  siliceous  nature, 
and  their  cavities  are  often  bedecked  with  crystals  of  quarts.  The  best  buhr-stones 
for  grinding  corn  have  about  an  equal  proportion  of  solid  matter  and  of  vacant  space. 
The  finest  quarry  of  them  is  upon  the  high  ground,  near  La^FertS-'Moua-JoMarrt.  The 
stones  are  quarried  in  the  open  air,  and  are  cut  out  in  cylinders  from  one  to  two  yards  in 
diameter,  by  a  series  of  iron  and  wooden  wedges,  gradually  but  equally  inserted.  The 
pieces  of  buhr-stones  are  afterwards  cut  into  parallelopipeds,  called  /mums,  which  are 
bound  with  iron  hoops  into  large  millstones^  These  pieces  are  exported  chiefly  to 
England  and  America.  Good  millstones  of  a  bluish  white  colour,  with  a  regular 
proportion  of  eells,  when  six  feet  and  a  half  In  diameter,  fetch  1 200  francs  a-piece,  or 
4BL  sterling.  A  coarse  conglomerate  sandstone  or  breccia  is,  in  some  eases,  used  as 
a  substitute  for  buhr-stones ;  but  it  is  a  poor  one. 

MINERAL  WATERS.     See  Soda  WxTxa,  and  Watkks,  MiNxaAi. 

MINEa  (Bef^werAs,  Germ.)  Amidst  the  variety  of  bodies  apparently  infinite,  which 
compose  the  onist  of  the  globe,  geologists  have  demonstrated  the  prevalence  of  a  few 
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general  gystems  of  rocks,  to  which  they  have  given  the  name  offornuUiotu  or  depotkf, 
A  large  proportion  of  these  mineral  systems  consists  of  parallel  planes,  whose  length  and 
breadth  greatly  exceed  their  thickness ;  on  which  account  they  are  called  stratiBed  rocks; 
others  occur  in  very  thick  blocks,  without  any  parallel  stratification,  or  horixontal  soam» 
of  considerable  extent. 

The  stratiform  deponts  are  subdivided  into  two  great  classes ;  tlie  primary  and  the 
secondary.  The  former  seem  to  have  been  called  into  existence  before  the  creation  of 
organic  matter,  because  they  contain  no  exuviae,  of  vegetable  or  animal  beings ;  while 
the  latter  are  more  or  less  interspersed,  and  sometimes  replete  with  organic  remains. 
The  primary  strata  are  characterised,  moreover,  by  the  nearly  vertical  or  highly  inclined 
position  of  their  planes ;  the  secondary  lie  for  the  most  jmrt  in  a  nearly  horizontal 
position. 

Where  the  primitive  mountains  graduate  down  into  the  plains,  rocks  of  an  inter- 
mediate character  appear,  which,  though  possessing  a  nearly  vertical  position,  contain  a 
few  vestiges  of  animal  beings,  especially  shells.  These  have  been  called  tranntiont  to 
indicate  their  being  the  passing  links  between  the  first  and  second  systems  of  ancient 
deposits ;  they  are  disUnguished  by  the  fractured  and  cemented  texture  of  their  planes, 
for  which  reason  they  are  sometimes  called  conglomerate. 

Between  these  and  the  truly  secondary  rocks,  another  very  valuable  series  is  inter- 
posed in  certain  districts  of  Uie  globe ;  namely,  the  coal-measures,  the  paramount  form- 
ation of  Great  Britain.  Tlie  coal  strata  are  disposed  in  a  basin-form,  and  alternate  with 
parallel  beds  of  sandstone,  slate-clay,  iron-stone,  and  occasionally  limestone.  Some 
geologists  have  called  the  coal-measures  the  medial  formation. 

In  every  mineral  plane,  the  inclination  and  direction  are  to  be  noted ;  the  former 
being  the  angle  which  it  forms  with  the  horizon,  the  latter  the  point  of  the  azimuth  or 
horizon,  towards  which  it  dips,  as  west,  north-cast,  south,  &c.  The  direction  of  the 
bed  is  that  of  a  horizontal  line  drawn  in  its  plane ;  and  which  is  also  denoted  by  the 
point  of  the  compass.  Since  the  lines  of  direction  and  inclination  are  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  the  first  may  always  be  inferred  from  the  second ;  for  when  a  stratum  is  said 
to  dip  to  the  east  or  west,  this  implies  that  its  direction  is  north  and  south. 

The  smaller  sinuosities  of  the  bed  are  not  taken  into  account,  just  as  the  windings 
of  a  river  are  neglected  in  stating  the  line  of  its  course. 

Mas$et  are  mineral  deposits,  not  extensively  spread  in  parallel  planes,  but  irregular 
heaps,  rounded  or  oval,  enveloped  in  whole  or  in  a  great  measure  by  rocks  of  a  di& 
lerent  kind.  Lenticular  masses  being  frequently  placed  between  two  horizontal  or 
inclined  strata,  have  been  sometimes  supposed  to  be  stratiform  themselves,  and  have 
been  accordingly  ^nominated  by  the  Germans  li^ende  stocke,  ly*^9  hetqtt  or  bhekM, 

The  orbicular  masses  often  occur  in  the  interior  of  unstratified  mountuns,  or  in  the 
bosom  of  one  bed. 

Netttt  eoneretiouM,  nodules,  are  small  masses  found  in  the  middle  of  strata ;  the  fint 
being  commonly  in  a  fnable  state ;  the  second  often  kidney-shaped,  or  tubmus ;  the 
third  nearly  round,  and  encrusted,  like  the  kernel  of  an  almond. 

Lodet,  or  large  veins,  are  flattened  masses,  with  their  opposite  sur&ces  not  parallel, 
which  consequently  terminate  like  a  wedge,  at  a  greater  or  less  distance,  and  do  not  run 
parallel  with  the  rocky  strata  in  which  they  lie,  but  cross  them  in  a  direction  not  fiw 
from  the  perpendicular ;  ofien  traversing  several  different  mineral  planes.  The  lodta  are 
eometimes  deranged  in  their  course,  so  as  to  pursue  for  a  little  way  the  space  between 
two  contiguous  strata ;  at  other  times  they  divide  into  several  branches.  The  matter 
which  fills  the  lodes  is  for  the  most  part  entirely  different  from  the  rocks  they  pass 
through,  or  at  least  it  possesses  peculiar  features. 

This  mode  of  existence,  exhibited  by  several  mineral  substances,  but  which  has 
been  long  known  with  regard  to  metallic  ores,  suggests  the  idea  of  clefts  or  rents 
having  been  made  in  the  stratum  posterior  to  its  consolidation,  and  of  the  vacuities 
having  been  filled  with  foreign  matter,  either  immediately  or  after  a  certain  intervaL 
There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  Justness  of  the  first  part  of  the  proposition,  for  there 
may  be  observed  round  many  lodes  undeniable  proofs  of  the  movement  or  dislocation  of 
tlie  rock ;  for  example,  upon  each  side  of  the  rent,  the  same  strata  are  no  longer  situated 
in  the  same  plane  as  before,  but  make  greater  or  smaller  angles  with  it ;  or  Uie  stratum 
upon  one  side  of  the  lode  is  raised  considerably  above,  or  depressed  considerably  below, 
its  counterpart  upon  the  other  side.  With  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  rent  has 
been  filled,  different  opinions  may  be  entertained.  In  the  lodes  which  are  widest  near 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  graduate  into  a  thin  wedge  below,  the  foreign  matter 
would  seem  to  have  been  introduced  as  into  a  funnel  at  the  top,  and  to  have  carried 
along  with  it  in  its  fluid  state  portions  of  rounded  gravel  and  organic  remains.  In 
other  eases,  other  conceptions  seem  to  be  more  probable ;  since  many  lodes  are  largest 
at  their  under  part,  and  become  progressively  narrower  as  they  approach  the  surfiioe  ; 
from  which  circumstance,  it  has  been  Inferred  that  the  rent  has  been  caused  by  an 
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ezpannTe  force  acting  from  within  the  earth,  and  that  the  foreign  matter,  having  heen 
injected  in  a  fluid  state,  has  afterwards  slowly  crystallized.  This  hypothesis  accounts  much 
better  than  the  other  for  roost  of  the  phenomena  observable  in  mineral  veins,  for  the 
alterations  of  the  rock  at  their  sides,  for  the  crystallization  of  the  different  substances 
interspersed  in  them,  for  the  cavities  bestudded  with  little  crystals,  and  for  many  minute 
peculiarities.  Thus,  the  largo  crystals  of  certain  substances  which  line  the  walls  of 
hollow  veins,  have  sometimes  their  under  surfiices  besprinkled  with  small  crystals  of 
solphurets,  arseniurets,  &&,  while  their  upper  surfaces  are  quite  smooth ;  suggesting 
the  idea  of  a  slow  sublimation  of  these  volatile  matters  from  below,  by  the  residual 
heat,  and  their  condensation  upon  the  under  &ces  of  the  crystalline  bodies,  already 
cooled.  This  phenomenon  affords  a  strong  indication  of  the  igneous  origin  of  metalli- 
ferous veins. 

In  the  lodes,  the  principal  matters  which  fill  them  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
accessory  substances ;  the  latter  being  distributed  irregularly,  amidst  the  mass  of  the 
first,  in  crystals,  nodules,  grains,  seams,  &c  The  non-metalliferous  exterior  portion, 
which  is  often  the  largest,  is  called  gangtu,  from  the  German  gang,  rein.  The  poi«ition 
of  a  vein  is  denoted,  like  that  of  the  strata,  by  the  angle  of  inclination,  and  the  point  of 
the  horizon  towards  which  they  dip,  whence  the  direction  is  deduced. 

Fetas,  are  merely  small  lodes,  which  sometimes  traverse  the  great  ones,  ramifying 
In  various  directions,  and  in  different  degrees  of  tenuity. 

A  metalliferous  substance  is  said  to  be  disseminated,  when  it  is  dispersed  in  crystals, 
qiangles,  scales,  globules,  &c.,  through  a  large  mineral  mass. 

Certain  ores  which  contain  the  metals  most  indispensable  to  human  necessities,  have 
been  treasured  up  by  the  Creator  in  very  bountiful  deposits ;  constituting  either  great 
masses  in  rocks  of  different  kinds,  or  distributed  in  lodes,  veins,  nests,  concretions,  or 
beds  with  stony  and  earthy  admixtures ;  the  whole  of  which  hecome  the  objects  of 
mineral  exploration.  These  precious  stores  occur  in  different  stages  of  the  geological 
IbrmatioiiS ;  but  their  main  portion,  after  having  existed  abundantly  in  the  several  orders 
of  the  primary  strata,  suddenly  cease  to  be  found  towards  the  middle  of  the  secondary. 
Iron  ores  are  the  only  ones  which  continue  among  the  more  modern  deposits,  even  so 
high  as  the  beds  immediately  beneath  the  chalk,  when  they  also  disappear*  or  exist 
merely  as  colouring  matters  of  the  tertiary  earthy  beds. 

The  strata  of  gneiss  and  mica-slate  constitute  in  Europe  the  grand  metallic  domun. 
There  is  hardly  any  kind  of  ore  which  does  not  occur  there  in  sufficient  abundance  to 
become  the  object  of  mining  operations,  and  many  are  found  no  where  else.  The  tran- 
sition rocks  and  the  lower  part  of  the  secondary  ones,  are  not  so  rich,  neither  do  they 
eontain  the  same  variety  of  ores.  But  this  order  of  things,  which  is  presented  by  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  France,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  is  far  from  forming  a  general  law ; 
since  in  equinoxial  America  the  gneiss  is  but  little  metalliferous ;  while  the  superior 
strata,  such  as  the  clay-schists,  the  sienitic  porphyries,  the  limestones,  which  complete 
the  transition  series,  as  also  several  secondary  deposits,  include  the  greater  portion  of 
the  immense  mineral  wealth  of  that  region  of  the  globe. 

All  the  substances  of  which  the  ordinary  metals  form  the  basis,  are  not  equally 
abundant  in  nature ;  a  great  proportion  of  the  numerous  mineral  species  which  figure  in 
our  classifications,  are  mere  varieties  scattered  up  and  down  in  the  cavities  of  the  great 
masses  or  lodes.  The  workable  ores  are  few  in  number,  being  mostly  sulphurets,  some 
oxides,  and  carbonates.  These  occasionally  form  of  themselves  very  large  masses,  but 
more  frequently  they  are  blended  with  lumps  of  quarts  felspar,  and  carbonate  of  lime, 
which  form  the  main  body  of  the  deposit ;  as  happens  always  in  proper  lodes.  Tlie 
ores  in  tliat  case  are  arranged  in  small  layers  parallel  to  the  strata  of  the  formation, 
or  in  small  veins  which  traverse  the  rock  in  all  directions,  or  in  nests  or  concretions 
stationed  irr^ularly,  or  finally  disseminated  in  hardly  visible  particles.  These  deposits 
sometimes  contain  apparently  only  one  species  of  ore,  sometimes  several,  which  must 
be  mined  together,  as  they  seem  to  be  of  contemporaneous  formation ;  whilst,  in  other 
cases,  they  are  separable*  having  been  probably  formed  at  different  epochs.  In  treating 
of  the  several  metals  in  their  alphabetical  order,  I  have  taken  care  to  describe  their 
peculiar  geological  positions,  and  the  rocks  which  accompany  or  mineralize  them. 

In  mining,  as  in  architecture,  the  best  method  of  imparting  instruction  is  to  display 
the  roaster-pieces  of  the  respective  arts,  which  speak  clearly  to  the  mind  through  the 
medium  of  the  eye.  It  is  not  so  easy,  however,  to  represent  at  once  the  general  effect  of 
a  mine,  as  it  is  df  an  edifice ;  because  there  is  no  point  of  sight  from  which  the  former 
can  be  sketched  at  onoe,  like  the  latter.  The  subterraneous  structures  certainly  afford 
some  «/f  the  finest  examples  of  the  useful  labours  of  man,  continued  for  ages,  under  the 
guidance  of  science  and  ingenuity ;  but,  however  curious,  beautiful,  and  grand  in  tliem- 
•elves,  they  cannot  become  objects  of  a  panoramic  view.  It  is  only  by  the  lights  of  geome- 
try and  geology  that  mines  can  be  contemplated  and  surveyed,  either  as  a  whole  or  in  their 
details ;  and>  therefore,  these  marvellous  subterranean  regions,  in  which  roads  are  cut 
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Dunir  hundred  milea  kmg,  are  alu^tUicr  unknown  or  duregarded  b;  n>«i  of  ih*  wai 
Should  mij  of  them,  perchsnie,  from  cuiiosily  or  interest,  deiceiid  into  theK  d 
rectBUB  of  the  euth,  they  are  prepared  to  itiscoier  only  a  few  insulated  objcctB,  which  t 
may  think  itrange  or  possibly  hideous ;  but  tbcj  cannot  recogaiie  cither  the  lymmetr 
dispoaiti&n  of  mineral  bodies,  or  the  lawi  which  goiem  geological  phenomtna, 
aei-fe  aa  lure  guides  to  the  skilfui  miner  in  his  adventurous  seiirch.  It  is  by  ei 
plans  and  wctions  of  sublerraneoui  workings,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  nature,  eit 
and  distribution  of  minaral  wealth,  can  be  acquired. 


he  world  so  truly  rich  and  powerful,  by  virtue  of  its  minera] 
lire  are  no  people  who  ougiil  to  lake  ■  deeper  interest  in 
I  have  endeiiTOured  in  the  present  article  to  collect  fVom 
the  Dtost  intereating  and  instructive  eiamplcs  of  luining 


Ai  there  is  no  CO 
itorea,  as  Great  Bri 
their  Kicntific  illui 
the  nMsl  authentic 

To  the  magnificmt  work  of  Ville-Fone,  Sar  la  Riehiut  Mintrak,  no  longer  o 
I  have  lo  acknowledge  weighty  obligations  j  many  of  the  figures  being  copied  fr 

'     '  '        '  veins  are  usually  distinguished  by  English  miners  into  at  lo 


Lod«( 

.    2.  The 
interlsced  mass  (iloct-vtrlii),  indio 


I.  Therojtevel 
imong  practical  n 
'  '  n  of  the  strata 


.    3.  The  flat 

eunionofamu 
,  and  with  the  rock. 


tude  of  SI 


This 


best  known 
in  a  slrai(^t  line,  beginning  at  the  super- 
em  oownwards,  generally  further  than  can  be  reached. 
pelpendiculu  ;  but  it  more  usually  inclines  or  liangs 


hadiitff  of  the 
^  Iht  rein. 

3.  Thepipe  vein  rcaembles  in  many  respects  ■  huge  irregular  cavern,  pushing  forward 
into  the  body  of  the  earth  in  a  sloping  direction,  under  tariouB  Inclinations,  from  an 
angle  of  ■  few  degrees  to  the  horiaon,  to  a  dip  of  45°,  or  more.  The  pipe  does  not  in 
general  cut  the  strata  across  like  the  rake  vein,  but  insinuates  itself  between  them  )  su 
that  if  the  plane  of  the  strata  be  nearly  horiiontal,  the  bearing  of  the  pipe  vein  will  be 


high  a. 


and  high,  other? 


„,  1.. 
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between  ita  roof  and  paTement ;  ao  that  the  vein  and  the  strata  are  placed  in  the  lamo 
plane  of  inclination.  These  veins  are  subject,  like  coal,  to  be  interrupted,  broken,  and 
thrown  up  or  down  by  slips,  dykes,  or  other  interruptions  of  the  regular  strata.  In  the 
case  of  a  metallic  vein,  a  slip  often  increases  the  chance  of  finding  more  treasure.  Such 
veins  do  not  preserve  the  paralleliam  of  their  beds,  characteristic  of  coal  seams ;  but 
vary  excessively  in  thickness  within  a  modetmte  space.  Flat  veins  occur  frequently  in 
limestone^  either  in  a  horisontal  or  declining  direction.  The  flat  or  strata  veins  open 
and  close,  as  the  lake  vdins  also  do. 

4.  The  interlaced  mass  has  been  abeady  defined. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  aeemmJaied  vein,  or  irregular  mass  (buizenwerke),  a  great 
deposit  placed  without  any  order  in  the  bosom  of  the  rocks,  apparently  filling  up  caver- 


Tbe  interlaced  masses  are  more  frequent  in  primitive  formations,  than  in  the  others; 
and  tin  b  the  ore  which  most  commonly  affects  this  locality.     See  figure  of  Tin  mine. 

The  sbidy  of  the  mineral  substances,  called  gamgwu  or  vein-stones^  which  usually 
accompany  the  dtflfierent  ores^  is  indispensable  in  the  investigation  and  working  of  mines. 
These  ^n^iief,  such  as  quarts,  calcareous  spar,  fluor  spar,  heavy  spar,  &e.,  and  a  great 
number  of  other  substances,  although  of  little  or  no  value  in  themselves,  become  of  great 
eonseqncnee  to  the  miner,  either  by  pointing  out  by  their  presence  that  of  certain 
useful  minerals,  or  by  characterising  in  their  several  associations,  different  deposits  of 
ores  of  which  it  may  be  possible  to  follow  the  traces,  and  to  discriminate  the  relations, 
often  of  a  complicated  kind,  provided  we  observe  assiduously  the  accompanying  gamgntt. 

Mineral  veins  are  subject  to  derangements  in  their  course^  which  are  odled  shifts  or 
ftiults.  Thus,  when  a  transverse  vein  throws  out,  or  intercepts*  a  longitudinal  one,  we 
must  commonly  look  for  the  rejected  vein  on  the  side  of  the  obtuse  angle  which  the 
direedon  of  the  latter  makes  with  that  of  the  former.  When  a  bed  of  ore  is  deranged 
by  a  &ult,  we  must  observe  whether  the  slip  of  the  strata  be  upwards  or  downwards ;  for 
in  either  circumstance,  it  is  only  by  pursuing  the  direction  of  the  fault  that  we  can 
recover  the  ore ;  in  the  former  case  by  mounting,  in  the  latter  by  descending  beyond 
fhedislocatioo. 

When  two  veins  intersect  each  other,  the  direction  of  the  offeati  is  a  subject  of 
interest,  both  to  the  miner  and  the  geologist.  In  Saxony  it  is  considered  as  a  general 
fi«i  that  the  portion  thrown  out  is  always  upon  the  side  of  the  obtuse  angle,  a  circura- 
Btance  whkfa  holds  also  in  Cornwall  s  and  the  more  obtuse  the  angle,  the  out-throw  is 
the  more  considerable.  A  vein  may  ha  thrown  out  on  meeting  another  vein,  in  a  line 
which  approaches  either  towards  its  inclination  or  its  direction.  The  Cornish  miners 
use  two  diflferent  terms  to  denote  these  two  modes  of  rejection ;  for  the  first  case^  they 
say  the  vein  is  heaved  i  for  the  second,  it  is  tiartetL 

The  great  copper  lode  of  Carharack,  d,  fig,  9S2.  in  the  parish  of  G  wenap,  is  one  of  the 

most  instructive  examples  of  intersection.     The  power 

\93S  or  thickness  of  this  vein  is  8  feet ;   its  direction  is 

y     nearly  due  east  and  west,  and  it  dips  towards  the 
jf       north  at  an  inclination  of  two  feet  per  fathom ;  its 
If  ^  d'     upper  part  being  in  the  ib'flbs  (a  greenish  clay-slate) ; 

g  ito  lower  part  in  the  granite.     The  lode  has  suffered 

g  two  intersections;  the  first  produced  by  meeting  the 

^^^T^g  vein  A,  called  SteveiCt  fluekan^  which  runs  firom  north- 

^  east    to   south-west,    and   which    throws    the   lode 

several  fiuhoms  out;  the  second  is  produced  by 
another  vein  c,  almost  at  right  angles  with  the  first,  and  which  occasions  another  out- 
throw  of  SO  fathoms  to  the  right  suie.  The  fall  of  the  vein  occurs  therefore  in  the  one 
eaie  to  the  right,  and  in  the  other  to  the  left ;  but  in  both  it  is  towards  the  ride  of 
the  obtuse  angle.  This  distribution  is  very  angular ;  for  one  part  of  the  vein  appears 
to  have  mounted  while  the  other  has  descended,  v.  s.  denotes  North  and  South,  d 
is  the  copper  lode  running  east  and  west.  A,  •",  are  systems  of  clay-shite  veins  called 
fluckans ;  the  line  over  s,  represents  the  down-shift,  and  cf  the  up-shift 

Genend  obeenaUtms  on  the  loeaUtiti  of  ores,  and  <m  the  indications  of  metoBie  imnes . 

1.  Tfa,  exists  principally  in  primitive  rocks,  appearhig  either  in  Interlaced  masses,  in 
beds,  or  as  a  constituent  part  of  the  rock  itself,  and  more  rarely  in  disUnct  veins.  Tin 
ore  U  found  indeed  sometimes  m  aUuvial  land,  fiUing  up  low  situations  between  lofty 
mountains. 

2.  Gdd,  occuii  either  in  beds,  or  in  veins,  ftequentiy  in  primitive  rocks ;  though  m 
otiier  formations,  and  particulariy  in  alluvial  earth,  it  is  also  found.  When  this  metal 
exisu  in  the  boaom  of  primitive  rocks,  it  is  particularly  in  schists ;  it  u  not  found  in  serpen- 
tine, but  it  ii  met  with  in  grey  wacko  in  Transylvania.     The  gold  of  alluvial  districts, 
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called  gold  of  irnshing  or  transport,  occurs,  as  well  as  alluvial  tin,  among  the  debris  of 
the  more  ancient  rocks. 

3.  Silver,  is  found  particularly  in  veins  and  beds,  in  primitive  and  transition  forma- 
tions; though  some  veins  of  this  metal  occur  in  secondary  strata.  The  rocks  richest 
in  it  are,  gneiss,  mica-slate,  clay-slate,  greywacke,  and  old  alpine  limestone.  Localities 
of  silver-ore  itself  are  not  numerous,  at  least  in  Europe,  among  secondary  formations ; 
but  it  occurs  in  combinaUon  with  the  ores  of  copper  or  of  lead. 

4.  Copper^  exists  in  tlie  three  mineral  epochas ;  1.  in  primitive  rocks,  principally  in. 
the  state  of  pyritous  copper,  in  beds,  in  masses,  or  in  veins ;  2.  in  transition  districts, 
sometimes  in  mssses,  sometimes  in  veins  of  copper  pyrites ;  S.  in  secondary  strata, 
especially  in  beds  of  cupreous  schist. 

5.  Lead,  occurs  also  in  each  of  the  three  mineral  epochas ;  abounding  particularly  in 
primitive  and  transition  grounds,  where  it  usually  constitutes  veins,  and  occasionally  beds 
of  sulphuretted  lead  (galena).  The  same  ore  is  found  in  strata  or  in  veins  among 
secondary  rocks,  assocutted  now  and  then  with  ochreous  iron-oxide  and  calamine 
(carbonate  of  sine) ;  and  it  is  sometimes  disseminated  in  grains  through  more  recent 
strata. 

6.  IroUf  is  met  with  in  four  different  mineral  eras,  but  in  different  ores.  Among 
primitive  rocks,  magnetic  iron  ore  and  specular  iron  ore  occur  chiefly  in  beds,  sometimes 
of  enormous  size ;  the  ores  of  red  or  brown  oxide  of  iron  (haematite)  are  found  generally 
in  veins,  or  occasionally  in  masses  with  sparry  iron,  both  in  primitive  and  transition 
rocks ;  as  also  sometimes  in  secondary  straU;  but  more  frequently  in  the  coal-measure 
strata,  as  beds  of  clay-ironstone,  of  globular  iron  oxide,  and  carbonate  of  iron.  In 
alluvial  districts  we  find  ores  of  clay-ironstone,  granular  iron-ore,  bog-ore,  swamp-ore, 
and  meadow-ore.  The  iron  ores  which  belong  to  the  primitive  period  have  almost 
always  the  metallic  aspect,  with  a  richness  amounting  even  to  80  per  cent,  of  iron,  while 
the  ores  in  the  posterior  formations  become  in  general  more  and  more  earthy,  down  to 
those  in  alluvial  soils,  some  of  which  present  the  appearance  of  a  common  stone,  and 
afford  not  more  than  80  per  cent,  of  metal,  though  its  quality  is  often  excellent. 

7.  Mercmry,  occurs  principally  among  secondary  strata,  in  disseminated  masses,  along 
with  combustible  substances ;  though  the  metal  is  met  with  occasionally  in  primitive 

countries. 

8.  CobaU,  belongs  to  the  three  mineral  epochas;  its  most  abundant  deposits  are 
veins  in  primitive  rocks ;  small  veins  containing  thu  metal  are  found,  however,  in  secon- 
dary strata. 

9.  Antimony,  ocean  in  veins  or  beds  among  primitive  and  transition  rocks. 

10.  11.  Bismuth  and  nickel  do  not  appear  to  constitute  the  predominating  substance 
of  any  mineral  deposits ;  but  they  often  accompany  cobalt. 

12.  Zincj  occurs  in  the  three  several  formations:  namely,  as sulphuret  or  blende, 
particularly  in  primitive  and  transition  rocks ;  as  calamine,  in  secondary  strata,  usually 
along  with  oxide  of  iron,  and  sometimes  with  sulphuret  of  lead. 

An  acquaintance  with  the  general  results  collected  and  classified  by  geology  must  be 
our  first  guide  in  the  investigation  of  mines.  This  enables  the  observer  to  ju^  whether 
any  particular  district,  should  firom  the  nature  and  arrangement  of  its  rocks,  be  suscep- 
tible of  including  within  its  bosom,  beds  of  workable  ores ;  it  indicates  also,  to  a  ceruin 
degree,  what  substances  may  probably  be  met  with  in  a  given  series  of  rocks,  and  what 
loNdity  these  substances  will  preferably  affect.  For  want  of  a  knowledge  of  these 
facts,  many  persons  have  gone  blindly  into  researches  equally  absurd  and  ruinous. 

Formerly  indications  of  mines  were  -taken  from  very  unimportant  circumstances ; 
from  thermal  waters,  the  heat  of  which  was  gratuitously  referred  to  the  decomposition  of 
pyrites;  from  mineral  waters,  whose  course  is  however  often  from  a  fttr  distant  source; 
from  vapours  incumbent  over  particular  mountain  groups ;  from  the  snows  melting 
faster  in  one  mineral  district  than  another;  from  the  dilRsrent  species  of  forest  trees, 
and  from  the  greater  or  less  vigour  of  v^eUtion,  &c  In  general,  all  such  indications 
are  equally  fidlacious  with  the  divining  rod,  and  the  compass  made  of  a  lump  of  pyrites 
suspended  by  a  thread. 

Geognostic  observation  has  substituted  more  rational  characters  of  metallie  deposits, 
some  of  which  may  be  called  negative  and  others  poaitive. 

The  negative  indications  are  derived  fix>m  that  peculiar  geological  constitution,  which 
from  experience  or  general  principles  excludes  certain  metallic  matters ;  for  example, 
granite,  and  in  general  every  primitive  formation,  forbids  the  hope  of  finding  within  them 
combustible  fossils  (pit-coal),  unless  it  be  beds  of  anthracite ;  there  also  it  would  be  vain 
to  seek  for  sal  gem.  It  is  very  seldom  that  granite  rocks  mclude  silver ;  or  limestones, 
ores  of  tin.  Volcanic  territories  never  afford  any  metallic  ores  worth  the  working ;  nor 
do  extensive  veins  usually  run  into  secondary  and  alluvial  formations.  The  richer  ores 
of  iron  do  not  occur  in  secondary  stata ;  and  the  ores  of  this  metal  peculiar  to  these 
localities,  do  not  exist  among  primary  rocks. 
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Among  potUive  indications,  some  are  proximate  and  others  remote.  The  proximate 
arc,  an  efflorescenoe,  so  to  speak,  of  the  subjacent  metdlic  masses ;  magnetic  attraction 
for  iron  ores ;  bituminous  stone,  or  inflammable  gas  for  pit-coal ;  tlie  frequent  occurrence 
of  fragments  of  particular  ores,  &c.  The  remote  indications  consist  m  the  geological 
epoeba,  and  nature  of  the  rocks.  From  the  examples  previously  adduced,  marks  of  this 
kind  acquire  new  importance  when  in  a  district  susceptible  of  including  deposits  of 
workable  ores,  the  jfangmes  or  vein-stones  are  met  with  which  usually  accompany  any 
partieular  metaL  The  general  aspect  -of  mounUuns  whose  flanks  present  gentle  and 
ooottnuooa  slopes,  the  frequency  of  sterile  veinS)  the  presence  of  metalliferous  sands,  the 
nei^bourfaood  of  some  kiiown  locality  of  an  ore,  for  instance  that  of  iron-stone  in 
leference  to  coal,  lastly  the  existence  of  salt  springs  and  mineral  waters,  may  furnish 
some  indieations ;  but  when  ferruginous  or  cupreous  waters  issue  from  sands  or  clays, 
such  characters  merit  in  general  little  attention^  because  the  waters  may  flow  from 
a  great  distance.  No  greater  importance  can  be  attached  to  metalliferous  sands  and 
saline  springs. 

In  ^peaking  of  remote  im^cations,  we  may  remark  that  in  several  places,  and  parti- 
cularly near  Clausthal  in  the  Hartz,  a  certain  ore  of  red  oxide  of  iron  occurs  above 
the  moat  abundant  deposits  of  the  ores  of  lead  and  silver ;  whence  it  has  been  named  by 
the  Germans  the  inm-kat.  It  appears  that  the  iron  ore  rich  in  silver,  wliich  is  worked 
in  America  under  the  name  of  paeotf  has  some  analogy  with  thu  substance ;  but  iron 
ore  is  in  general  so  plentifully  diffused  on  the  surfiuse  of  the  soil,  that  its  presence  can 
be  regarded  as  only  a  remote  indication,  relative  to  other  mineral  substances,  except  in 
the  case  of  clay  ironstone  with  coaL 

Of  the  instnanenit  and  cperaHoiu  of  nbierratuan  cperaHons.  —  It  is  by  the  aid  of  geo- 
metry in  the  first  place  that  the  miner  studies  the  situation  of  the  mineral  deponts,  on 
the  sur&ce  and  in  the  interior  of  the  ground ;  determines  the  several  relations  of  the 
mns  and  the  rocks ;  and  becomes  capable  of  directing  the  perforations  towards  a  suit- 
able end. 

The  instruments  are,  1.  the  magnetic  compass,  which  is  employed  to  measure  the 
direction  of  a  metallic  ore,  wherever  the  neighbourhood  of  iron  does  not  interfere  with 
its  functioos ;  2.  the  graduated  semicircle  which  serves  to  measure  the  inclination,  which 
is  also  called  the  clinometer. 

8.  The  dkun  or  cord  ibr  measuring  the  distance  of  one  point  from  another. 
'    4.  When  the  neighbourhood  of  iron  renders  the  use  of  the  magnet  uncertain,  a 
plate  or  plane  table  is  employed. 

The  cBals  of  the  compasses  generally  used  in  the  most  celebrated  mines,  ai^  graduated 
into  hours ;  most  commonly  into  twice  12  hours.  Thus  the  whole  limb  is  dirided  into 
94  spaces,  each  of  which  contains  15^  a  1  hour.      Each  hour  is  subdivided  into  8 


MaanB  of  peMetraiing  into  the  interior  of  the  earth,  —  In  order  to  penetrate  into  the 
interior  of  the  earth,  and  to  extract  from  it  the  objects  of  his  toils,  the  miner  has  at  his 
disposal  several  means,  which  may  be  divided  into  three  classes:  1.  manual  tooie, 
9.  gunpowder,  and  S.  Jire. 

The  tools  used  by  the  miners  of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire  are  the  following : 

Fig.  983.  The  pieh.  It  is  a  light  tool,  and  somewhat  varied  in  shape  according  to  cir- 
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enmstonoes.  One  side  used  as  a  hammer  is  called  the  poll,  and  is  employed  to  drive  in 
the  gade,  or  to  loosen  and  detach  prominences.  The  point  is  of  steel,  carefully  tempered, 
and  drawn  under  the  hammer  to  the  proper  form.     The  French  call  it  pointerolle. 
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Fig.  934.  The  gad.  It  is  a  wedge  of  steel»  driven  into  orevicea  of  rocks,  or  into  small 
openings  made  with  the  point  of  the  pick. 

Fig.  935.  The  mtii«r*«  thood.  It  has  a  pointed  form,  to  enable  it  to  penetrate  among 
the  coarse  and  hard  firagmenta  of  the  mine  rubbish.  Its  handle  being  somewhat  bent,  a 
man's  power  may  be  conveniently  applied  without  bending  his  body. 

The  UawHng  or  ahooHng  tools  are  :— 

A  sledge  or  mallet  •                  -  Jig,  936. 

Borer                        -  ,          .  —   937. 

Claying  bar            -  •                 -  —   938. 

Needle  or  nail        •  •                    -  —  939. 

Scraper        -  -         •  —  940t 

Tamping  bar        •  -                     -  —  941* 

Besides  these  tools  the  miner  requires  a  powder-horn,  rushes  to  be  filled  with  gun- 
powder, tin  cartridges  for  occasional  use  in  wet  ground^  and  paper  rubbed  over  with 
gunpowder  or  grease,  for  the  tmiJU  or  fuses. 

The  horer^ftg,  937  ,  u  an  iron  bar  tipped  with  steel,  formed  like  a  thick  chisel,  and 
Is  used  by  one  man  holding  it  straight  in  the  hole  with  constant  rotation  on  its  ails, 
while  another  strikes  the  head  of  it  with  the  iron  sledge  or  mallet,  >f^.  936.  The  hole  is 
cleared  out  from  time  to  time  by  the  scraper,  fig,  940.,  which  is  a  flat  iron  rod  turned 
up  at  one  end.  If  the  ground  be  very  wet,  and  the  hole  gets  full  of  mud,  it  is  deaned 
out  by  a  stick  bent  at  the  end  into  a  fibrous  bnish,  called  a  Bwdb^ttiek, 

Fig,  943.  represents  the  plan  of  blasting  the  rock,  and  a  section  of  a  hole  ready  for 

firing:  The  bole  must  be  rendered  as 
dry  as  possible,  which  is  effected  very 
simply  by  filling  it  partly  with  tenaci* 
ous  day,  and  then  driving  into  it  a 
tapering  iron  rod,  which  nearly  fills  its 
calibre,  called  the  daging  bar.  This 
being  forced  in  with  great  violence^ 
condenses  the  clay  into  all  the  crevices 
of  tlie  rock,  and  secures  the  dryness  of 
the  hole.  Should  this  plan  fiiil,  re- 
course is  had  to  tin  cartridges  furnish- 
ed with  a  stem  or  tube  (see  fig,  943^,) 
through  which  the  powder  may  be  in- 
flamed. When  the  hole  is  dry,  and 
the  charge  of  powder  introduced,  the  nat4  a  small  taper  rod  of  copper,  is  inserted  so  as 
to  reach  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  which  is  now  ready  for  tamping.  By  this  difficult  and 
dangerous  process,  the  gunpowder  is  confined,  and  the  disruptive  effect  produced. 
Diflferent  substances  are  employed  for  tamping,  or  cramming  the  hole,  the  most  usual 
one  being  any  soft  species  of  rock  free  from  siliceous  or  flinty  paitidesL  Small  quan- 
tities of  it  only  are  introduced  at  a  time,  and  rammed  very  hard  by  the  tamptng-bar^ 
which  is  held  steadily  by  one  man,  and  struck  with  a  sledge  by  another.  The  hole 
being  thus  filled,  the  nail  is  withdrawn  by  putting  a  bar  through  its  eye,  and  striking 
it  upwards.  Thus  a  small  perforation  or  vent  is  left  for  the  rudi  which  communicates 
the  fire. 

Besides  the  improved  tamping-bar  fiiced  with  hard  copper,  other  contrivances  have 
been  resorted  to  for  diminishing  the  risk  of  those  dreadftil  accidents  that  frequently 
occur  in  this  operation.  Dry  sand  is  sometimes  used  as  a  tamping  material,  but  there 
are  many  rocks  for  the  blasting  of  which  it  is  ineffective.  Tough  day  will  answer 
better  in  several  sitiuitions. 

For  conveying  the  fire,  the  large  and  long  green  rushes  which  grow  in  marshy 
ground  are  selected.  A  slit  is  made  in  one  side  of  the  rush,  dong  which  the  sharp 
end  of  a  bit  of  stick  is  drawn,  so  as  to  eitract  the  pith,  when  the  skin  of  the  rush  closes 
again  by  its  own  dastidty.  This  tube  is  filled  up  with  gunpowder,  dropped  into  the 
vent-hole,  and  made  steady  with  a  bit  of  day.  A  paper  amift,  a4justed  to  bum  a 
proper  time,  is  then  fixed  to  the  top  of  the  rush-tube,  and  kindled,  when  the  men  of  the 
mine  retire  to  a  safe  distance. 

In  fig,  942.  the  portion  of  t}ie  rock  which  would  be  dislodged  by  the  explosion,  is 
that  included  between  a  and  b.  The  charge  of  powder  is  represented  by  the  white  part 
which  fills  the  hole  up  to  c;  from  which  point  to  the  top,  the  hole  is  filled  with  tamptng. 
The  tmift  is  shewn  at  n. 

Fig.  944.  is  an  iron  bucket,  or  as  it  is  cdled  in  Cornwall,  a  kibble^  in  which  the  ore 
is  raised  in  the  shafts,  by  machines  cdled  irAtfiu,  worked  by  horses.     The  best  kibbles 
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Flg.  946.  npTcwnts  Mr.  Taylor's  ingenioiu  TeatiUtor,  oi  machiiie  for  ttncwing  btab 
■ir  in  minec  It  ii  M>  siiDpIe  id  conatruction,  ao  eompUCe  in  iti  operation,  requires  *o 
liuls  povet  to  work  it,  md  u  *o  little  liable  to  injur;  frota  ireu,  tbM  nothing  Airther 
of  tiw  kind  can  be  deeired  in  ordinal-)'  metaliie  mine*.  Tbe  ibaftof  the  mine  ii  lepre- 
;>t  either  the  top  ot  bottom  or wbiob  tbe  machiae  ma;  be  pUeed,  ai  i* 
t,  but  the  foul  air  murt  be  dlKhargcd  into  a  floor,  furuithed  nilh 
a  nl*e.4laor  to  piereut  iti  return  into  ibe  mine  ■  ii  the  air-pipe  from  the  filing  paaa- 
ing  tbrotigh  the  bottom  of  the  fiied  Temel  or  cjlinder  c,  which  \»  Ibnpeil  of  timber,  and 
boand  nth  iron  hoopa.  It  iifiUcdvithvatariwail; totbe  topofllie  pipe^on  which  il 
flied  a  TalTE  opening  npwarda  at  d.  ■,  the  air,  or  eihawting  ejUiidcr  <n'  catt-iroiv  open 
at  bottom,  and  luipcndad  orer  the  air-pipe,  but  immersed  eoiae  way  in  the  water.  It  ii 
fnnudicd  with  a  wooden  top,  baring  an  aperture  fitted  with  a  Tain  likewlie  opening 
upwardi  at  i.  This  eibauiting  ejUnder  ii  moited  up  and  down  tj  the  tol  o,  tanigbt 
into  ooonaiioa  with  anf  engine  b;  the  boriiontal  rod  n ;  the  ire^t  of  the  cjlinder 
being  balanced,  if  neoeoarr,  b;  the  eounterpoiae  i.  The  actieo  ia  a*  ftiUowi :  —  When 
tbe  ojlindcr  rieca,  the  air  flom  the  mine  niahei  up  throng  the  pipe  and  Talve  n ;  and 
when  it  dcwend^  tUi  TalTe  ahuta,  and  prerenla  the  retom  of  the  air,  wbidi  ia  expelled 
through  tbe  ralre  r.  Witb  a  cjlinder  two  feet  in  ■!""— 't*  and  bi  feet  kmg,  working 
ftcnn  two  to  three  Mrokea  per  mbiut«v  900  galloiB  of  air  ma;  be  diaetaarged  In  the 

Gunpowder  ia  tb*  m 
no  limit,  and  whk  ' 
Eauaed  a  great  rei 

It  ii  emplDfed  in  minec  in  diffident  mamnn,  and  in  difibrent  qi -  -  - 

circumatanoob  In  all  eeeea,  boweret,  the  proocM  feeoln*  itaelf  into  boring  *  hcde,  end 
enelonng  a  cartridge  in  it,  which  ia  afterward)  nude  to  eipiode.  Tbe  bote  ii  alwa^ 
cylindrical,  and  ia  uiuaily  made  by  mrana  of  the  borer,  fy,  937.,  a  vtem  of  iron,  termi- 
nated by  a  blunt-edged  chieeL  It  aometimes  endi  in  a  croea,  fbrmed  by  two  ohiaeli  ict 
tranirersclT.  The  workman  hold*  the  M«n  in  hia  left  hand,  and  atrikee  it  with  an  iron 
nullet  held  in  bii  righL  He  ii  careful  to  turn  the  punofa  a  Tery  little  round  at  every 
stroke.  Screral  piuuhes  are  employed  in  aucceaaion,  to  bore  one  hole ;  the  Brst  sliorter, 
the  latter  ones  lo^r,  and  Mnnewhat  thinnar.  Tbe  nibbiah  ii  withdrawn  aa  it  accumu. 
laiea,  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  by  meani  of  a  picker,  which  ia  a  nnall  ipoon  or  diac 
of  iron  filed  at  the  end  of  a  ileiidet  iron  rod.     When  liolea  of  a  largs  siie  are  to  be 
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made,  several  men  must  be  employed ;  one  to  hold  the  punch,  and  one  or  more  to  wield 
the  iron  mallet.  The  perforations  are  seldom  less  than  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
1 8  inches  deep ;  but  they  are  sometimes  2  inches  wide,  with  a  djepth  of  50  inches. 

The  gunpowder,  when  used,  is  most  commonly  put  up  in  paper  cartridges.  Into 
the  side  of  the  cartridge,  a  small  cylindrical  spindle  or  piercer  is  pushed.  In  this  state 
the  cartridge  is  forced  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  which  is  then  stuffed,  by  means 
of  the  tamping  bar,^^.  941.,  with  bits  of  dry  clay,  or  friable  stones  coarsely  pounded.* 
The  piercer  is  now  withdrawn,  which  leaves  in  its  place,  a  channel  through  which  fire 
may  be  conveyed  to  the  charge.  This  is  executed  either  by  pouring  gunpowder  into 
that  passage,  or  by  inserting  into  it,  reeds,  straw  stems,  quUls,  or  tubes  of  paper  filled 
with  gunpowder.  This  is  exploded  by  a  long  match,  which  the  workmen  kindle,  and 
then  retire  to  a  place  of  safety. 

As  the  piercer  must  not  only  be  slender,  but  stiff,  so  as  to  be  easily  withdrawn  when 
the  hole  is  tamped,  iron  spindles  are  usually  employed,  though  they  occasionally  give 
rise  to  sparks,  and  consequently  to  dangerous  accidents,  by  their  friction  against  the 
sides  of  the  hole.  Brass  piercers  have  been  sometimes  tried ;  but  they  twist  and  break 
too  readily. 

Each  hole  bored  in  a  mine,  should  be  so  placed  in  reference  to  the  schistose  structure 
of  the  rock,  and  to  its  natural  fissures,  as  to  attack  and  blow  up  the  least  resisting 
masses.  Sometimes  the  rock  is  prepared  beforehand  for  splitting  in  a  certain  direction, 
by  means  of  a  narrow  channel  excavated  with  the  small  hunmer. 

The  quantity  of  gunpowder  should  be  proportional  to  the  depth  of  the  hole^,  and  the 
resistance  of  the  rock;  and  merely  sufficient  to  split  it.  Anything  additional  would 
serve  no  other  purpose  than  to  throw  the  fragments  about  the  mine,  without  increasing 
the  useful  effect.  Into  the  holes  of  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  diameter,  and  1 8  inchea 
deep,  only  two  ounces  of  gunpowder  are  put. 

It  appears  that  the  effect  of  the  gunpowder  may  be  augmented  by  leaving  an  empty 
space  above,  in  the  middle  of,  or  beneath  the  cartridge.  In  the  mines  of  Silesia,  the 
consumption  of  gunpowder  has  been  eventually  reduced,  without  diminishing  the 
product  of  the  bluts,  by  mixing  sawdust  with  it  in  certain  proportions.  The  hole  has 
also  been  fiUed  up  with  sand  in  some  caiw^  aoeording  to  Mr.  Jessop*k  plan,  instead  of 
being  packed  with  stones,  which  has  removed  the  danger  of  the  tamping  operation. 
The  experiments  made  in  this  way  have  given  results  very  advantageous  in  quarry 
blasts  with  great  charges  of  gunpowder;  but  less  fiivourable  in  the  small  charges 
employed  In  mines. 

Water  does  not  oppose  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  employment  of  gunpowder ; 
but  when  the  hole  cannot  be  made  dry,  a  cartridge  bag  impermeable  to  water  must  be 
bad  recourse  to,  provided  with  a  tube  also  impermeable,  in  which  the  piercer  is  placed. 

Afier  the  explosion  of  each  mining  charge,  wedges  and  levers  are  employed,  to  drag 
Away  and  break  down  what  has  been  shattered. 

Wherever,  the  rock  is  tolerably  hard,  the  use  of  gunpowder  is  more  economical  and 
more  rapid  than  any  tool-work,  and  is  therefore  always  preferred.  A  gallery,  for 
example,  a  yard  and  a  half  high,  and  a  yard  wide,  the  piercing  of  which  by  the  hammer 
formerly  cost  from  five  to  ten  pounds  sterling,  the  running  yard,  in  Germany,  is 
executed  at  the  present  day  by  gunpowder  at  from  two  to  three  pounds.  When,  how- 
jevcr,  a  precious  mass  of  ore  is  to  be  detached,  when  the  rock  is  cavernous,  which  nearly 
nullifies  the  action  of  gunpowder,  or  when  liiere  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  shock 
caused  by  the  explosion  may  produce  an  iigurious  fidl  of  rubbish,  hand- tools  alone  must 
be  employed. 

In  certiun  rocks  and  ores  of  extreme  hardness,  the  use  both  of  tools  and  gunpowder 
becomes  very  tedious  and  costly.  Examples  to  this  effect  are  seen,  in  the  mass  of 
quarts  mingled  with  copper  pyrites,  worked  at  Rammelsberg,  in  the  Harts,  in  the 
masses  of  stanniferous  granite  of  Geyer  and  Altenberg  in  the  Erxgebirge  of  Saxony, 
&0.  In  these  circumstances,  fortunately  very  rare,  tibe  action  of  fire  is  us^  with 
advantage  to  diminish  the  cohesion  of  the  rocks  and  the  ores.  tThe  employment  of  this 
agent  is  not  necessarily  restricted  to  these  difficult  cases.  It  was  formerly  applied  very 
often  to  the  working  of  hard  substances ;  but  the  introduction  of  gunpowder  into  the 
mining  art,  and  the  increase  in  the  price  of  wood,  occasion  fire  to  be  little  used  as  an 
ordinary  means  of  excavation,  except  in  places  where  the  scantiness  of  the  population  has 

*  Sir  Rote  Price  Invented  a  esp  of  bronie  alloy,  to  tip  the  lower  end  of  the  Iron  rod :  a  contriTance 
now  geoersUy  uied  In  Corawall.  Before  the  Geological  Sodetr  of  that  county  introduced  this  invention 
into  practice,  scarcely  a  month  elapsed  without  some  dreadful  explosion  sending  the  miner  to  an 
untimelv  grare,  or  so  injuring  him  by  blowing  out  his  eyes,  or  shattering  his  limbs,  as  to  render  him  a 
miserable  object  of  charity  for  the  rest  of  his  days.  Scarcely  has  anv  accident  happened  since  the 
employment  of  the  new  tamping.bar.  When  the  whole  bar  was  made  of  t^  tin  and  copper  alloy  it  was 
expensive,  and  apt  to  bend ;  but  the  Iron  rod  tipped  with  the  bronae  is  both  cheap  a^eflhctual.  An 
ingenious  instrument,  called  the  shifting  cartridge,  was  invented  by  Mr.  Chlnalls,  and  is  described  in  the 
TranMutions  of  the  above  society. 
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left  A  greet  extent  of  forest  timber,  as  happens  at  Kongsberg  in  NOTwajr,  at  Danneniora 
in  Sweden,  at  Felaobanya  in  Transylvania,  &c 

The  action  of  fire  may  be  applied  to  the  piercing  of  a  gallery,  or  to  the  advancement 
of  a  horizontal  cut^  or  to  the  crumbling  down  of  a  mass  of  ore,  by  the  successive 
upraising  of  the  roof  of  a  gallery  already  pierced.  In  any  of  these  cases,  the  process 
consists  in  forming  bonfires,  the  flame  of  which  is  made  to  play  upon  the  parts  to  be 
attacked.  All  the  workmen  must  be  removed  from  the  mine  during,  and  even  for 
some  time  alter,  the  combustion.  What  the  excavations  have  become  sufiSciently  cool 
to  allow  them  to  enter,  they  break  down  with  levers  and  wedges,  or  even  by  means  of 
gunpowder,  the  masses  which  have  been  rent  and  altered  by  the  fire. 

To  complete  our  account  of  the  manner  in  which  man  may  penetrate  into  the  interior 
of  the  earth,  we  must  point  out  the  form  of  the  excavations  that  he  should  make  in  it. 

.In  mines,  three  principal  species  of  excavations  may  be  distinguished ;  viz.  ahafUt 
ffoIUrieSf  and  the  eaviHu  of  greater  or  less  magnitude  which  remain  in  the  room  of  the 
old  workings. 

A  $Ma/t  or  pit  is  a  prismatic  or  cylindrical  hollow  space,  the  axis  of  which  is  either 
vertical  or  much  inclined  to  the  horizon.  The  dimension  of  the  pit,  which  is  never 
less  than  S2  inches  in  its  narrowest  diameter,  amounts  sometimes  to  several  yards. 
Its  depth  may  extend  to  1000  ftet,  and  mora  Whenever  a  shaft  is  opened,  means 
must  be  provided  to  extract  the  rubbish  which  continually  tends  to  accumulate  at  its 
Iwttom,  as  well  as  the  waters  which  may  percolate  down  into  it ;  as  also  to  fiusilitate  the 
descent  and  ascent  of  the  workmen.  For  some  time  a  wheel  and  axle  erected  over 
the  mouth  of  the  opening,  which  serve  to  elevate  one  or  two  buckets  of  proper  dimen- 
nons,  may  be.  sufficient  for  most  of  these  purposes.  But  such  a  machine  becomes 
ere  long  inadequate.  Horse-whims,  or  powerful  steam-engines,  must  then  be  had 
recourse  to ;  and  effectual  methods  of  support  must  be  employed  to  prevent  the  sides 
of  the  shaft  fnun  crumbling  and  foiling  down. 

A  GaUtry  is  a  prismatic  space,  the  straight  or  winding  axis  of  which  does  not  usually 
deviate  much  from  the  horizontal  line.  Two  principal  species  are  distinguished ;  the 
galleries  oidomgalum,  which  follow  the  direction  of  a  bed  or  a  vein  ;  and  the  trantverte 
galleries,  which  intersect  this  direction  under  an  angle  not  much  difierent  from  90^. 
Tlie  most  ordinary  dimensions  of  galleries  are  a  yard  wide,  and  two  yards  high ;  but 
nuiny  still  larger  may  be  seen  traversing  thick  deposits  of  ore.  There  ara  few  whose 
width  is  less  £an  24  inches,  and  height  less  than  40;  such  small  drifts  serve  merely  as 
temporary  expedients  in  workings.  Some  galleries  are  several  leagues  in  length.  We 
aball  describe  in  the  sequel  the  means  which  are  for  the  most  part  necessary  to  support 
the  roof  and  the  walla.  The  rubbish  is  removed  by  waggons  or  wheelbarrows  of' 
Tarious  kinds.     See  Jiff,  945. 

It  is  impassible  to  advance  the  boring  of  a  shaft  or  gallery  beyond  a  certun  rate,  because 
only  a  limited  set  of  workmen  can  be  made  to  bear  upon  it.  There  are  some  galleries 
which  have  taken  more  than  SO  years  to  perforate.  Tlie  only  expedient  for  accelerating 
the  advance  of  a  gallery,  is  to  commence,  at  several  points  of  the  line  to  be  pursued, 
portions  of  galleries  which  may  be  joined  together  on  their  completion. 

Whether  tools  or  gunpowder  be  used  in  making  the  excavations,  they  should  be  so 
applied  as  to  render  the  labour  as  easy  and  quick  as  possible,  by  disengaging  the  mass 
out  of  tlie  rock  at  two  or  three  of  its  foces.  The  effect  of  gunpowder,  wedges,  or  picks,  • 
is  then  much  more  powerful.  The  greater  the  excavation,  the  more  important  is  it  to 
observe  this  rule.  With  this  intent,  the  working  is  disposed  in  the  form  of  fUp§ 
(^radias),  placed  like  those  of  a  stair ;  each  step  being  removed  in  successive  portions, 
the  whole  of  which,  except  the  last,  are  disengaged  on  three  sides,  at  the  instant  of  their 
b«ng  attacked. 

The  substances  to  be  mined  occur  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  under  the  form  of 
alluvial  deposits,  beds,  pipe-veins,  or  masses,  threads  or  small  veins,  and  rake-veins. 

When  the  existence  of  a  deposit  of  ore  is  merely  suspected,  without  positive  proofs, 
recourse  must  be  had  to  labours  of  research,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  richness,  nature, 
and  disposition  of  a  supposed  mine.  These  are  divided  into  three  kinds ;  open  working$, 
nbUrranean  worJ^nps,  sind  boring  operationg, 

I.  The  workinff  by  an  open  trench^  has  for  its  object  to  disoover  the  outcropping  or 
basset  edges  of  strata  or  veins.  It  consists  in  opening  a  fosse  of  greater  or  less  width, 
which,  after  removing  the  v^etable  mould,  the  alluvial  deposits,  and  the  matters  dis- 
integrated by  the  atmosphere,  discloses  the  native  rocks,  and  enables  us  to  distinguish 
the  beds  which  are  interposed,  as  well  as  the  veins  that  traverse  them.  The  trench  ought 
always  to  be  opened  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  the  supposed^  deposit. 
This  mode  of  investigation  costs  little,  but  it  seldom  gives  much  insight  It  is  chiefly 
employed  for  verifying  the  existence  of  a  supposed  bed  or  vein. 

The  nbUrrcoiean  workings  afford   much  more  satisfactory  knowledge.      Tliey  arc- 
executed  by  different  kinds  of  perforations ;  tiz.  by  longitudinal  gaUtriet  hollowed  out 
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of  the  maas  of  the  beds  or  veiii$  thenuelves,  in  following  their  course;  by  iran§9ert$ 
goBeries,  pushed  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  veins ;  by  inclintd  tha/ta,  which 
pursue  the  slope  of  the  deposits,  and  are  excavated  in  their  mass ;  or,  lastly,  by  perpen- 
dieular  pU$. 

If  a  vein  or  bed  unveils  itself  on  the  flank  of  a  mountain,  it  may  be  explored,  accord- 
ing to  the  greater  or  less  slope  of  its  inclination,  either  by  a  longitudinal  gallery  opened 
in  its  mass,  from  the  outcropping  sur&ce^  or  by  a  transverse  gallery  falling  upon  it  in  a 
certain  point,  from  which  either  an  oblong  gallery  or  a  sloping  shaft  may  be  opened. 

If  our  object  be  to  reconnoitre  a  highly  inolined  stratum,  or  a  vein  in  a  level  country, 
we  shall  obtain  it  with  sufficient  precision,  by  means  of  shafts,  8  or  10  yards  deep,  dug 
at  SO  yards  distance  from  one  another ;  excavated  in  the  mass  of  ore,  in  the  direction  of 
its  deposit.  If  the  bed  is  not  very  much  inclined,  only  45^  for  example,  vertical  shafts 
must  be  opened  in  the  direction  of  its  roof,  or  of  the  supeijaoent  rocky  stratum,  and 
galleries  must  be  driven  from  the  points  in  which  they  meet  the  ore,  in  the  line  of  its 
direction. 

^hen  the  rocks  which  cover  valuable  minerals  are  not  of  very  great  hardness,  as 
happens  generally  with  the  coal  formation,  with  pyritous  and  aluminous  slates,  sal  gem, 
and  some  other  minerals  of  the  secondary  strata,  the  bwer  is  employed  with  advantage 
to  ascertain  their  nature.  This  mode  of  investigation  is  economical,  and  gives,  in  such 
cases,  a  tolerably  exact  insight  into  the  riches  of  the  interior.  The  method  of  using  the 
borer,  has  been  described  under  AaxcsiAir  Wills. 

or   MXKXKO   IN   PAaTXCULAB. 

The  mode  of  working  mines  is  two-fold ;  by  open  exeavaiionSf  and  niiemauam. 
Workings  in  the  open  air  present  few  difficulties,  and  oceasicm  little  expense,  unless 
when  pushed  to  a  great  depth.  They  are  always  preferred  for  working  deposits  little 
distant  from  the  surfiuse ;  where,  in  fiict,  other  methods  cannot  be  resorted  to^  if  the 
substance  to  be  raised  be  covered  with  incoherent  matters.  The  only  rules  to  be 
observed  are,  to  arrange  the  workings  in  terraces,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  cutting  down  of 
the  earth ;  to  transport  the  ores  and  the  rubbish  to  their  destination  at  the  least  possible 
expense ;  and  to  guard  against  the  crumbling  down  of  the  sides.  With  the  latter  view, 
they  ought  to  have  a  suitable  slope,  or  to  be  propped  by  timbers  whenever  they  arc  not 
quite  soUd. 

Open  warhingt  are  employed  for  valuable  clays,  sands,  as  also  for  the  alluvial  soils  of 
diamonds,  gold,  and  oxide  of  tin,  bog  iron  ores,  &c.,  limestones^  gypsums,  building  stones, 
roofing  slates,  masses  of  rock  sadt  in  some  situations,  and  certain  deposits  of  ores,  parti- 
cularly the  specular  iron  of  the  island  of  Elba ;  the  masses  of  stanniferous  granite  of 
Gayer,  Attenberg^  and  Seffffen,  in  the  Ertxgeberge*  a  chain  of  mountains  between 
Saxony  and  Bohemia ;  the  thick  veins  or  masses  of  black  oxide  of  iron  of  Nordinarch, 
Dannemorat  &&,  in  Sweden ;  the  mass  of  cupreous  pyrites  of  Rasraas,  near  Drontheim, 
in  Norway ;  several  mines  of  iron,  copper,  and  gold  in  the  Ursl  mountains,  &e. 
Sfibttmmiean  workingt  may  be  oimveniently  divided  into  five  classes,  vis. :  — 
1.  Veins,  or  beds,  much  inclined  to  the  horison,  having  a  thickness  of  at  least 
two  yards, 

3.  Beds  of  slight  inclinaUon,  or  nearly  horiiontal,  the  power  or  thickness  of  which 
does  not  exceed  two  yards. 

3.  Beds  of  great  thickness,  but  slightly  inclined. 

4.  Veins,  or  beds  highly  inclined,  of  great  thickness. 

5.  Masses  of  considerable  magnitude  m  all  their  dimensions. 

Subterranean  mining  requires  two  very  distinct  classes  of  workings ;  the  prq)araiory, 
and  those  for  extraction. 

The  preparatory  consist  in  galleries,  or  in  pits  and  galleries  destined  to  conduct  the 
miner  to  the  point  most  proper  for  attacking  the  deposit  of  ore,  for  tracing  it  all  round 
this  point,  for  preparing  chambers  of  excavation,  and  for  concerting  measures  with  a 
view  to  the  circulation  of  air,  the  discharge  of  waters,  and  the  transport  of  the  extracted 
minerals. 

If  the  vein  or  bed  in  question  be  placed  in  a  mountain,  and  if  its  direction  forms 
a  very  obtuse  angle  with  the  line  of  the  slope,  the  miner  begins  by  opening  in  its  side,  at 
the  lowest  possible  level,  a  gallery  of  elongation,  which  serves  at  once  to  give  issue  to 
the  waters,  to  explore  the  deposit  through  a  considerable  extent,  and  then  to  follow  it 
in  another  direction;  but  to  commence  the  real  mining  operations,  he  pierces  either 
shafis  or  galleries,  according  to  the  slope  of  the  deposit,  across  the  first  gallery. 

For  a  stratum  little  inclined  to  the  horison,  placed  beneath  a  plain,  the  first  thing  is 
to  pierce  two  vertical  shafts,  which  are  usually  made  to  arrive  at  two  points  in  the  same 
line  of  slope,  and  a  gallery  is  driven  to  unite  them.  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  for  the  sake 
of  circulation  of  air  that  these  two  pits  are  sunk ;  one  of  tliera,  which  is  also  destined 
for  the  drainage  of  the  waters,  should  reach  tlic  lowest  point  of  the  intended  workings. 
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If  a  Tcin  11  intersected  bT  transvene  ones,  tbe  sliatU  ue  placed  ao  m  lo  fbllav,  or,  at 
leait,  to  cut  through  the  intenectioiu.  V/hea  tbe  mincnl  ona  lie  in  ucaily  Tertical 
miiiri.  it  is  right  to  aroid,  oi  far  lu  poaible,  sinking  pi  u  into  Ibeir  in ti^rior.  Thoe  sliould 
rather  be  peiforated  at  one  lide  of  their  floor,  even  iitionieconaidpTable  distance,  to  avoid 
aJl  risk  of  crumbling  the  ores  into  a  heap  of  rubbish,  aod  overwbelining  the  Horkineu. 

With  a  vein  of  ]aa  than  tm  yards  thick,  as  soon  as  the  preparatory  laboun  bave 
brought  tbe  minen  to  the  point  of  the  rein  from  which  the  ulterior  workings  ate  to 
ranu^,  whenever  a  circulation  of  air  has  been  secured,  and  an  outlet  to  the  witter  and 
tbe  matlen  mined,  tbe  first  object  ia  to  divide  the  mass  of  ore  into  large  parallelopi- 
peds,  bj  nte«n9  of  oblong  galleries,  pierced  SO  or  25  yards  below  one  another,  with  pita 
oTcaniinunieation  opened  up,  30,  40,  or  50  yards  asunder,  which  follow  the  slope  of 
the  veiu.  These  galleries  and  shafts  are  usually  of  the  sanse  breadth  as  the  vein,  unless 
when  it  ia  very  narrow,  in  which  caw  it  is  requisite  to  cut  out  a  portion  of  the  roof  or 
tbe  Boor.  Such  workings  serve  at  ooce  the  purposes  of  mining,  by  aObrding  a  portion 
of  ore,  and  the  complete  investigation  of  the  nature  and  riches  of  tlie  vein,  a  certain 
eiteol  of  which  is  tbuB  prepared  before  removing  the  cubical  masses.  It  is  proper  to 
advanca  first  of  all,  in  this  manner,  to  the  greatest  distance  from  the  central  ptuct  which 
can  be  mined  with  economy,  and  afterwards  to  remove  the  parallelepiped  blocks,  in 
working  back  to  that  point. 

Tbia  latter  opetadon  may  h«  carried  on  in  two  different  ways  j  of  which  one  consists 
in  attacking  tbe  ore  &om  above;  and  another  from  below.  Id  either  ease,  the  excava- 
tions are  disposed  in  steps  similar  to  a  stair  upon  their  upper  or  under  side.  The  lint  is 
Myled  a  leorkiiig  in  direct  or  descentUng  steps ;  and  tbe  second  a  mriliii;  in  mem,  or 
ascending  steps. 

1.  Suppoee  Coi  example,  that  the  poet  M,  Jlp.  94T.|  included  between  the  honsootal 


gallery  i.  c  and  tbe  shaft  a  a,  is  to  be  excavated  by  direct  steps,  a  workman  stationed 
upon  a  scaBbld  at  thepo  nl  a  which  Ibrms  the  angle  between  the  shaft  and  the  elong. 
Bted  drift,  attacks  the  rock  n  front  of  him  and  beneath  his  fbet.  Whenever  he  has  cut 
out  a  parallelopiped  (a  rectangular  mass),  of  from  four  to  six  yards  broad,  and  two  yards 
bigh,  a  second  miner  is  set  to  work  upon  a  scsObld  at  a,  two  yards  beneacli  the  first, 
who,  in  like  manner,  eicavatea  the  rock  under  bis  feet  and  before  him.  As  soon  as  Che 
second  miner  has  removed  a  post  of  four  or  sii  yards  in  width,  by  two  in  height,  a  third 
begins  upon  a  scaffold  at  o*  to  work  out  a  third  step.  Thus,  as  many  workmen  are 
employed  as  there  are  steps  to  be  made  between  the  two  ohlong  boriiontat  galleries 
wbich  extend  above  and  below  the  mass  to  be  excavated;  and  since  they  nil  proceed 
umultaneously,  they  continue  working  in  simiUr  positions,  in  floors,  over  each  other,  as 
upon  a  (tair  with  very  long  vide  steps.  As  they  advance,  the  miners  construct  before 
them  wooden  floora  eeee,  for  tbe  purpose  of  supporting  the  rubbisb  which  each 
workman  extracts  from  his  own  step.  This  floor,  which  should  be  very  solid,  serves 
also  for  wheeling  out  bis  barrow  filled  with  ore.  The  round  billets  which  sup- 
port Itae  planks  sustain  the  roof  or  the  wall  of  the  mineral  lein  or  bed  under 
operation.  U  the  rubbish  be  very  considerable,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  tbe  floor 
planks  are  lost.  However  strongly  they  may  be  made,  as  they  cannot  Iw  repaired, 
they  sooner  or  later  give  way  under  the  enormous  pressure  of  the  rubbish  ;  and  ss  all 
-the  wai^t  is  borm  by  tbe  roof  of  tlie  oblong  gallery  underneath,  this  must  be  suffi- 
ciently titnbered.  By  this  ingenious  plan,  a  great  many  minera  may  go  lo  work 
togetber  upon  B  vein  without  mutual  interference;  as  the  portions  which  they  detach 
have  always  two  bees  at  least  (rer,  they  are.  consequently  more  easily  separable,  ritlrar 
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with  gunpovder  en  with  the  pick.  Should  the  laa  b*  mme  than  ■  ;ard  thick,  ot  if  iu 
•ubdUim  be  verj  re&actory,  two  minen  are  Kt  upon  each  (tep.  bbbb  iadicmtc  lb* 
quidnngulBT  iiumh  that  ue  cut  out  (Uecanvcly  doirnnnlii  end  1  1,  9  fi,  3  3, 
Ibrwirdi ;  the  lince  of  bttuU  circlea  ore  the  aectioni  of  the  endi  of  the  billet*  vbich 
auDDOct  the  Soon. 

of  >U  ternunal  pita  r  r. 


■t  the  lerd  of  the  ceiling  of  the  gallery  a  ■',  There  it  termlnatet  belo*.  A  miiwr 
placed  on  thia  icaffbld,  cuta  off  at  the  angle  of  tbia  meat  a  parallelcfiiped  I,  from  one 
to  two  yarda  high,  by  aii  or  eight  long.  When  he  haa  adianced  thus  bir,  there  ia 
placed  in  the  same  pit.  upon  another  acaSbld  ■■',  a  ncond  miner,  who  attacki  the  vein 
abote  the  roof  of  the  firM  cutting,  and  bew>  down,  aboie  the  poTBUelopiped  I,  a  parak 
lelopiped  of  the  (ame  dlmeniioiu  1',  while  the  Gnt  ia  taking  out  another  S,  in  adTanc* 
of  1.  When  the  second  miner  has  gone  fbrward  6  or  8  yardii  a  third  ii  placed  alao 
in  the  lame  pit  He  commence*  the  third  itep,  while  iha  GrM  two  mioen  are  puihing 
fbrwarda  theirs,  and  to  in  succenion. 

In  this  mode  of  working,  as  well  as  in  the  preceding,  it  is  requisite  to  support  the 
Tubbiah  and  the  walls  of  the  rein.  For  the  first  object,  a  single  floor  ■  ■  a,  may  be 
tufScicnt,  constructed  above  the  lower  gallery,  substandal  enough  to  b«r  all  the 
rubbish.  OS  we'll  as  the  niiners.  In  certain  cases,  an  arched  roof  may  be  substituted ; 
and  in  others,  sereral  floors  are  laid  at  different  heights.  The  sides  of  the  *>in  are 
supported  by  means  of  pieces  of  wood  flicd  between  them  perpendicularly  to  their 
planes.  Sometimes,  in  the  middle  of  the  rubbish,  small  pics  are  left  M  ruular  dis- 
tances apart,  through  which  the  workmen  throw  the  ore  coarsely  picked,  down  into 
the  lower  gallery.  Tlie  rubbish  occasionally  forms  a  slope  ///,  so  high  that  minera 
placed  upon  it  can  work  conveniently.  When  the  rich  portions  are  ao  abundant  as 
to  leare  too  little  rubbish  to  oiakB  lueh  a  sloping  platform,  the  minen  plant  them- 
selrcs  upon  morable  floors,  which  they  carry  forward  along  with  the  exeaiations. 

These  two  modes  id'  working  in  the  lirp-fima,  haie  peculiar  odTantages  and  dis. 
adTaniages ;  and  each  is  pieferred  to  the  other  according  to  eircuoutances. 

In  the  dtmendinp  learUngt  or  in  dirsct  ttrpt.fy,  947.,  the  mintr  is  placed  on  the  Tery 
mass  or  substance  of  the  Teln ;  he  works  commi^ously  before  him ;  he  is  not  ciposed 
to  the  splinters  which  may  fly  off  from  the  roofi  but  by  this  plan  be  is  obliged  to 
employ  a  great  deal  of  timber  to  sustain  the  rubbisfa  )  and  the  wood  is  flied  for  erer. 

In  the  aaoending  vmrMingt,  or  ia  reverted  tttptifig.  948.,  the  mioer  is  compelled  to 
work  in  the  re-entering  angle  formed  between  the  roof  and  the  front  wall  of  hil 
excavation,  a  posture  sometimes  oppressive ;  hut  the  weight  of  the  ore  conspirta  with 
bis  clTbrts  to  mske  it  fall.  He  employs  less  timber  thsn  in  the  iporkingt  with  dinet 
ilepi.  The  torUxg  of  the  ore  is  more  difficult  than  in  the  ducnuljitp  varUng,  because 
the  rich  ore  is  sometimea  confounded  with  the  he^  of  rubbish  on  wbicb  it  fiiUs. 

When  aeama  of  diluvium  or  gravel-mud,  occur  on  one  of  the  sides  of  the  vein,  or 
on  both,  they  render  the  quarrying  of  the  ore  more  easy,  by  affiitiling  the  means  of 
uncovering  the  man  to  be  cut  down,  upon  an  additional  fiice. 

Should  the  vein  be  very  narrow,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  a  portion  of  the  sterile 
rock  which  enelosea  it,  in  order  to  give  the  work  a  sufficient  width  to  enable  the 
miner  to  advance.  If,  in  this  case,  the  vein  be  quite  distinct  from  the  rock,  the  labour 
may  be  fiiciiltated,  as  well  is  the  separation  of  tlie  ore.  by  disengaging  the  vein,  on  one 
of  its  &ces  through  ■  certain  eitent,  the  rock  being  attacked  separately.  This  operation 
i>  called  itrippitig  (As  vein.  When  it  is  thus  unoovered.  a  shot  of  gunpoirder  is  suffi- 
^ent  to  detach  a  great  mom  of  it,  unroiied  vitb  sterile  stones. 

By  the  methods  now  described,  only  those  parallelopipeda  are  cut  out.  either  in 
whole  or  in  part,  which  present  indications  of  richness  adequate  to  yield  a  prospect  of 
benefit.  In  other  cases,  it  is  enough  to  follow  out  the  thread*  i^  ore  which  occur,  by 
workings  made  in  their  direction. 
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lite  miner,  tn  scaieliing  irithtn  the  crust  of  Ibe  ttith  tor  tbe  licbei  •rhieh  it  cod- 
Mvli,  u  oTpoacd  to  nunj  duigcn.  Tfae  rocki  unidit  which  he  diga  ore  seldoin  or  never 
entira,  but  are  almost  AlirayB  trHvened  by  clefts  in  tbHoiu  dirccdons,  bo  that  inipending 
ft*f(ineal*  threaten  to  fiJI  uid  enuh  him  at  every  inatant.  He  ii  even  obliged  at  times 
to  cut  throush  rotten  friable  rock*  or  alluvial  loama.  Freih  atmoapherio  air  tbllowa 
him  with  diffieuUv  in  the  narrow  ebanneb  which  he  laja  ofien  befiire  him ;  and  tbe 
vatin  which  circulate  in  tbe  labterraaoui  Kama  and  fiisurea  filter  inctaaanlljr  into  hi* 
eieavalion,  and  tend  to  fill  iL  Let  u*  now  take  a  view  of  tbe  meana  he  employ*  to 
eaeape  from  tbeaa  tfaree  elaaua  of  danger*. 

I.  Of  llu  Hmbtrinp  of  aeoBatioiu.  —  Tbe  excavation*  of  mine*,  are  diviaible  into 
tht«e  principal  apecia ;  iluijtt,  giJUria,  and  dtamtB-i.  When  tbe  width  of  theae  eiea- 
vMiwi*  it  inoonaidcrable,  aa  ii  commonly  the  case  with  tbaft*  aod  gallerie*.  their  ridea 
can  Mowtinw*  itand  upright  of  themKlvea ;  but  more  frequently  they  require  to  be 
propped  or  stayed  by  bUIeta  of  wood,  or  by  walii  built  with  briek*  or  atone*;  or  even 
by  Huffing  the  (pace  with  rubta*h.  Titem  tliree  kind*  of  ttppdrt  are  called  toAtritig, 
IsaBhig,  and  fOimg  up. 

Timbering  ii  moat  uied.  It  vatie*  in  btm  fbr  the  three  apecic*  of  eicavation^ 
according  to  the  aolidity  c^  the  wall*  which  it  la  deatined  to  mitiin 

In  ■  gallery,  fat  example,  it  may  be  lufficient  to  support  merely  the  root  by  means 
of  joi«ta  placed  aero**,  bearing  at  thdr  two  end*  in  the  rock  ;  or  the  roof  and  the  two 
erjoist  *,Jfy.  949,,  which  is  then  called  a  cap  or  toraice  ienai, 
reating  on  two  lateral  upright  post*  or  ifmicAiaiu,  a,h, 
to  which  a  dight  inelioalion  tnwardt  each  other  is  given, 
ao  that  they  approach  a  little  at  the  top,  and  reat  entirely 
upon  the  floor.  At  times,  only  one  of  the  wall*  and  the 
roof  need  support.  This  case  is  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  pipe  veins.  Pillars  are  then  set  up  only  on  one  ude, 
and  on  tbe  other  the  Joists  rcat  in  holes  of  the  rock.  It 
may  happen  that  the  floor  of  the  gallery  shall  not  be 
aufficieutly  firm  to  afibrd  a  sure  foimdatiim  to  tbe  stand- 
ards; and  it  may  he  necessary  to  make  them  rest  on  a 
boriiontal  piece  called  the  sofa.  This  is  timbering  with 
)  ena|)U*  fiamut.  The  upright  posts  are  uiually  set 
^  directly  on  the  sole ;  but  the  extremiliea  of  tbe  top  or 
^  oeiUng,  and  tbe  upper  ends  of  the  stanJan^  are  mordted 
eh  a  manner  that  these  canuot  come  nearer,  whereby 
UN  o^  (ball  poasei*  it*  whole  fince  of  renitance.  In 
AWila  aod  Aivary  rock*  there  is  put  behind  these  beams,  both  upon  tbe  ceiling  and 
tba  nif,  ^^mg  loarab,  which  are  planks  placed  boriiontally,  or  spars  of  cleft  wood, 
nt  ao  close  together  a*  to  leave  no  IntenaL  They  are  oiled  /osdatt  in  French. 
In  ordinary  grotind,  tbe  uuner  put*  up  these  flaala  in  proportion  as  he  goes  brwards; 
but  in  a  looaa  soil,  *uch  as  sand  or  gravel,  he  must  mount  them  a  little  iu  advance. 
He  then  drivca  into  the  mMs  behind  tbe  wooden  fr«me-work,  thick  but  sharp-pointed 
planks  or  ataket,  and  which,  in  &ct,  fbrm  tbe  aidet  of  tbe  cavity,  which  be  proceeda 
to  eacnata.  Their  one  extremity  is  thu*  supported  by  tbe  earth  in  which  it  is  tbruM, 
and  Iheii  o^r  end  by  tbe  last  framing.  Whenever  the  miner  get*  sufficiently  on,  he 
•Dstains  tba  walls  by  a  new  frame.  The  sixe  of  the  timber,  a*  well  a*  the  distance 
between  tbe  frames  or  ttaehiimt,  depends  on  the  degree  of  pressure  to  be  restated. 

When  a  gallery  is  to  serve  at  once  (or  seveisl  distinct  purposes,  a  greater  height  is 
given  to  it ;  and  a  flooring  is  Uid  on  it  at  a  certain  leveL  If,  fbr  example,  a  gallery  is 
to  be  eai[Joyed,  both  for  the  tnuisport  of  tbe  ores  and  tbe  discharge  of  the  waters  ■ 
floor  a  «,  fig.  O^B,  is  constructed  above  the  bottom,  over  which  tbe  carriages  are 
wheeled,  and  under  which  tbe  waten  are  discharged. 

The  timbering  of  shafts  varies  in  fiirm,  as  well  as  that  of  gallerita,  according  to  the 
nature  and  the  locality  of  the  ground  which  they  traverse,  and  the  purposes  which 
they  are  meant  to  serve.  The  xhsfts  intended  to  be  stayed  with  timber  are  usually 
square  or  rectangular,  because  this  form,  in  itself  more  convenient  fbr  the  miner,  render* 
tbe  eieentieD  of  tbe  timbering  more  eaiy,  Tbe  wood-work  conritts  generally  of 
rcctaogulai  frames,  the  •pars  of  which  are  about  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  placed 
at  a  distance  saunder  of  fiom  a  yard  to  a  yard  and  a  half.  The  span  are  never  placed 
tn  oontact,  except  when  tbe  pressure  of  the  earth  and  the  waten  ia  very  great.  The 
pieoea  compoang  the  frames  are  commonly  united  by  a  half-cbeck,  snd  the  longer  of 
the  two  pieocs  extends  often  beyond  the  angles,  to  be  rested  in  tbe  rock.  Whether  the 
shaft  is  vertical  or  inolined,  the  frame-work  ia  olwsys  pisced  ao  that  its  plane  may  be 
perpendicular  to  tbe  axis  of  tbe  pic.  It  happens  sometimes  in  inclined  shads  that  there 
are  only  two  ildca,  or  even  a  single  one,  which  needs  to  be  propped.  These  are  stayed 
bj  mcam  «f  croM  baaira^  which  rest  at  their  two  ends  in  tbe  rock.  When  tbe  framee 
9  A  9 
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do  hot  touch  one  another,  strong  planliB  or  sCak»  ire  &stetked  bchiod  tbem'to  tmtuii 
the  |[Riund.  To  tbeie  pluiks  the  tnntH  iie  firmly  coDDectod,  »  that  they  cwmot 
■lide.  In  this  cue  the  whale  timbering  will  be  lupported.  when  the  lover  frame  ismiUdlT 
filed,  or  when  the  pieces  ftom  above  pan  by  its  angles  to  be  abutted  upon  [be  groiuid. 

In  the  lor^  rectangular  tliafta,  which  serve  at  once  for  eitracting  the  orei,  for  tlis 
diacharge  of  the  waters,  and  the  deaceni  of  the  workmen,  the  spaces  destined  for  these 
several  purpoKS  are  in  general  sepaimted  by  partitions,  which  also  serve  to  iocreaae  the 
atrength  of  the  liinberiiigi,  by  acting  at  butttenes  to  the  planks  in  the  long  aidei  of  the 
frame-work.  Occauonally  a  portilion  leparatet  the  ascending  from  the  deanending 
basket,  to  prevent  their  Joitling.  —  Lastly,  particular  paaiaga  are  left  for  ventilatioa. 

Ai  it  is  desirable  thai  the  wood  shall  retain  its  whole  force,  only  those  pieeea  are 
Bquared  which  absolutely  require  it.  The  span  of  the  frames  in  shafli  and  galleries  aro 
deprived  merely  of  their  bark,  which  by  holding  moisture,  would  accelerate  the  dccoE»- 
posjtion  of  the  wood.      The  alburnum  of  oak  is  also  removed. 

Reainoui  woods,  like  the  pine,  last  much  shorter  than  the  oak,  tbe  beech,  and  tba 

eheiry-tree;  though  the  larch  is  used  with  advantage.      The  oak  has  been  known  to 

last  upwanls  of  40  yean  ;  while  the  resinous  woods  decay  frequently  in  10.    The  fresher 

the  air  in  mines,  the  more  durable  it  the  timbering. 

Tbe  marginal  Jig;  950,951.  represent  two  vertical  fectionaof  •  abaft,  the  ooeal  right 


iew  of  showing  the  mode  of  tuHoining  the  walls  of  ths 

It  IS  copied  from  an  actual  mine  in  the  HarU.  There  we  may 

obnerre  the  spaces  allotted  to  the  descent  of  the  miners  bj 

ladders,  to  the  drainage  of  the  waten  by  pumps  r,  and  rods  (, 

and  to  the  eitractiou  of  the  mineral  tubslances  by  the  baskets 

a.     a,  b,  c,  f,  h,  k,  various  cru«>  timben ;  a,  c,  a,  upright  do. ; 

pump  cistern  ;  v,  w,  eorve-wayo.      The  shafts  here  iliown, 

i  eieavated  in  the  line  of  the  vein  itself,  —  Ifae  rock  encloeing 

being  seen  in  the  second  figure. 

great  many  mines  it  is  found  advantageous  to  support 
tne  eioavationt  hv  brick  or  stone  building*,  eonatnicted 
either  with  or  without  mortar.  These  eonstructioni  are 
often  more  costly  than  wooden  ones,  but  they  last  mucb 
longer,  and  need  fewer  repain.  They  are  employed  ioHead 
of  timberings,  to  support  Ibe  walls  and  roof  of  galleries,  to 
line  the  aide*  of  sbafts,  and  to  bear  up  the  too&  of  eicava. 

Sometimes  the  two  sdes  of  a  gallery  are  lined  with  ver- 

'    ' '  tical  wslls,  and  its  roof  is  supported  by  an  ogee  vault,  or  an 

arch.  If  the  tides  of  the  mine  are  solid,  a  simple  arch  la 
aoHleient  to  sustain  the  roof  and  at  other  times  the  whole  surface  of  a  ^lery  is  fanned  of 
a  Mngle  elliptic  v»ult,  the  great  axis  of  which  is  vertical  j  and  the  botwro  ii  surmounted 
by  a  wooden  plank,  under  which  (he  waters  run  oB;  see  fig.  952. 

Walled  iliiifti  also  are  sometimes  canslnicted  in  a  circular  or  elliptic  form,  which  !b 
better  adapted  to  rniit  the  pressure  of  the  earth  and  waters.  Rectangular  shafts  of  all 
dimenuoni,  however,  are  frequently  walled. 

The  tides  of  an  eicavation  may  alto  be  supported  by  filling  it  completely  with 
rulibLsb.  Wherever  the  sides  need  to  be  supported  for  some  time  without  the  necei. 
lity  of  passing  along  them,  it  is  ollcn  more  economical  to  stuff  them  up  with  rubbish, 
than  to  keep  up  their  supports.  In  the  territory  of  Liege,  fur  eiample,  there  have 
been  shafts  thus  filled  up  lur  seven!  centuries ;  and  which  are  found  to  be  quite  entire 
when  they  are  emptied.  Tlie  rublnsh  is  alio  useful  fhr  farming  road)  among  steep 
ainita,  for  cla>tng  air-hole*,  and  forming  canals  of  venlilation. 

Figi.  952.  95J.  954.  represent  the  principal  kinds  of  mason-work  employed  in  tba 
galleries  and  thnfls  of  mines.  Fig.  955.  eihibitt  tlie  walling  in  of  the  cage  of  an  over- 
dxit  water-wbeel,  it  mounted  wiUiia  a  mine.      Beibre  beginning  to  Iniild,  an  eica- 
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Betveen  the 


vation  luge  eaougfi  miut  be  made  in  tha  gallerr  to  lore  s  space  thm 
bif^  fbr  the  warkmeD  to  lUnd  in,  after  the  briek-vork  is  completed. 
ITO  opposite  udes,  cnns  beama  of  wood  miut  be  fixed  at  ce  ' 
of  the  mult,  aver  which  the  rock  muil  be  hollowed  out  to  receiire  the  uch-stonea, 
and  the  eentriog  must  then  be  placed,  caiered  with  deals  to  [eceire  the  pounnrs, 
banning  at  the  Hanki  and  ending  with  the  kej-atone.  When  the  vault  ii  finished 
throtigb  a  orrtain  eitcnt,  the  interval  between  the  arch  and  the  rock  must  be 
ramined  full  of  lutibiih,  leaving  paaiagei  if  ueccHarj  through  it  and  the  arch,  for 

In  walliog  galleries,  attention  muil  be  paid  to  the  direction  of  the  prenure,  and  to 
build  Tertically  or  with  a  ilopa  accordingly.  Should  the  preaiure  be  equal  in  all 
direction!,  a  closed  vault,  like  ji^.  958.,  should  be  formed.  For  walla  nut  far  fj^om  tbe 
vertical,  salient  or  buttressed  arahes  are  employed,  aa  shown  in  j^.  955.,  called  in 
German  iibrrtpringende  bayeit;  for  other  case^  twin-arehea  arc  preferred,  with  an  upright 
wall  between. 


Fig.  g_  _ 

IbaHarta;  see  a] 


ifig.SBb-  . 


and  top;  b,  tbe  masonwoik,  a  curve  formed  of  the  three  circular  arcs  upon  one  level ; 
t,  the  floor  for  the  watercourse.  Fig.  552.  is  a  croas  section  of  a  vralled  gallery,  as  at 
Schneeberg,  Rothcnburg,  Idrta,  &c ;  4  is  the  rock,  which  is  not  solid  cither  at  (he 
flanks,  roof,  or  floor;  t,  the  elliptic  masonwork;  f,  the  wooden  floor  for  the  waggons, 
which  is  sometimes,  however,  arched  in  brick  to  allow  of  a  watercourse  beneath  it, 

Ftg.  953.  shows  two  vertical  projections  of  a  portion  of  a  walled  shaft  with  buttresses, 
•s  built  at  the  mine  Vattr  Abraham,  near  Marienberg.  J  is  a  section  in  the  direction  of 
tha  vein  ;  A,  to  show  the  roof  of  the  sbafl.  i,  a  section  cihibitini;  the  slope  of  the  vein 
g  A.  into  which  the  shaft  is  sunk  ;  m  !■  the  wall  of  the  vein  ;  il  is  tbe  roof  of  the  same 
«ein ;  m,  buttroaes  resting  upon  the  flunks  of  the  shafl ;  g,  great  arcs  on  which  tbe 
buttreoca  bear;  y,  vertical  masonwork;  z,  a  wall  which  divides  the  shaft  into  two  com- 
partDienta,  of  which  tbe  larger  p  is  that  fbr  extracting  the  ore,  and  tbe  smaller  for  the 
draining  and  descent  of  the  miners. 

Fig.  955,  c  o  i)  tbe  shaft  in  wbicb  tbe  venical  crank-rods  e  g,t  d,  move  up  and 
down,  r,  is  a  double  hydraulic  wheel,  which  can  be  itcf  pod  at  pleasure  by  a  brake 
mounted  upon  the  machine  of  citractlon.  o,  is  the  drum  of  the  gig  or  whim  forraising 
the  eorKs  or  tubs  (foa«();  ii,  is  the  level  of  tbe  ground,  with  the  carpentry  which  sup- 
porti  the  whim  and  its  roof.  *,  i)  the  kej-itone  of  the  ogte  arch  which  covets  tha 
wat«r-whcel;  a,  a  the  opening  or  window,  traversed  by  the  eitremlty  of  the  driving 
disft,  upon  each  side  of  the  water-wheel,  through  which  a  workman  may  enter  to  adjust 
or  repair  itj  b,  line  oT  conduits  fbr  the  streams  of  water  which  &U  upon  tht  bydrauUo 
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wheel  1  e,g,  double  crank  vith  rodi,who*e  iDOtioa  ii  taken  o9* the  left  ode  oTtlie  irtieelt 
*,  d,  the  nine  upon  tbe  right  aide.      The  dUbuioe  from  u  to  r  ii  about  S8  yardi. 

Figt.  9S6,  9SJ.  pnseat  two  Tcrtical  soetioni  of  the  th«it  of  ■  mine  walled,  like  tb* 
Toof  of  a  cavern,  conununicaling  with  the  gallerieg  of  the  roof  and  the  wall  of  the  Tain, 
and  well  arranged  for  both  the  eitiaction  of  the  ore,  and  the  descent  of  the  minen. 
The  vertical  partition  of  the  ihaft  for  KparatiDg  the  panoge  for  the  correi  or  tuba  from 
the  ladders  ia  omitted  in  tbe  figure,  for  the  lake  of  cleameia. 

In  fy.  956,  Ai  I  are  the  lide  walls  suppotlad  upon  the  buttresses  c  and  n ;  ia 
J^.  957.,  ■  la  the  masonr]' of  the  wall,  borne  upon  the  aich  rat  the  enirance  to  a  gallery; 
the  continiution  being  at  o,  which  ia  sustained  bj  a  similar  srch  built  lower. 

L,  is  tbe  Tsult  arch  of  the  roof^  supported  upon  another  vault  m.  which  present*  ■ 
double  nirTature,at  the  entrance  of  agallerfi  at  ail  the  ooDtinuaUon  of  the  aicb  or  tmiII 
L,  which  underneath  i>  supported  in  like  manner  at  the  entrance  of  ■  lower  gsUery . 

ah,ed,fig,9S6.,m  small  upright  guide-ban  or  nkdi  litr  on*  of  the  corns,  or  kibbles. 

ef,  gi,  are  similar  guide-bars  for  the  other  corC 

11,  are  cross-ban  of  wood,  which  support  the  stajs  of  the  ladders  of  dcaccnt. 

k  kf  are  also  cross-ban  by  which  the  guide-rods  are  secured- 

(,  a  eor^  or  extraction  kibble,  furnished  with  friction  rollen;  the  other  corf  is  supposed 
to  be  drawn  up  to  a  higher  level,  in  the  other  vertical  passages 

956 


Teiticsl  section  the  mode  of  timbering  the  gslleries 
indreasberg  in  the  Harts.      Fif.  S58-  shows  the  plsn 


Hgi.  958.  959-  represent  L 
oT  the  silver  and  lead  mine* 

riewed  from  above.  Upon  the  roof  of  tbe  timbering,  tl 
nibbisb,  and  in  tbe  empty  space  below,  which  is  sluded  black,  be  ti 
waggons  or  wheelbarrowi  the  ores  towards  the  mouth  of  the  mine.  Fiii'  9S9.  i 
cross  section  of  the  gallery.  In  the  two  figures,  a  represents  the  rock,  and  b  the  tim- 
bering J  round  which  there  is  a  gomiture  of  small  span  or  lathes  (or  the  purpose  of 
drainsge  and  ventilation,  willi  (be  view  of  promoting  tbe  durainlity  of  the  wood-work. 
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Th*  wotfcing  of  mioeiali  b;  tbe  man  i*  well  eiempUBed  ■  lew  league)  to  tbe  nortli 
of  Scgan,  neu  ttw  tillage  of  Mii«i),  in  ■  mine  of  iron  and  other  meuls,  ealled 
SlaUbtrg,  wbicb  fiirnu  tbe  main  wedth  of  the  coimtiy.  The  plan  of  working  ig 
tcnned  U*  trcowftVa  of  a  dirrct  or  trmnera  bum.  It  ihowa  in  its  upper  part  the 
dan^r  of  bad  mining,  and  in  its  inferior  portion,  the  regular  workiogi,  by  wboee 
ineani  art  has  eventually  preyented  the  deatnidioD  of  a  predoua  minenl  depart. 

F^g-  960.  i<  a  Tertical  Kctinn  of  the  bed  of  ate,  wbicb  i*  a  iUrtct  xamm  at  ipathow 


ifoo,  eontaiiMd  In  tiuuidoo  took  (grCTWaeke).  a,  a,  a,  are  pillan  of  lli«  tgmrrj  an, 
reaerred  to  nipport  the  luaieinTe  itagea  or  floon,  which  are  numbered  I.  S.  3.  tee,  i 
b,b,b,Kn  eicavationi  worked  in  the  ore:  which  eihibit  at  the  present  d«]> aeieral 
floon  of  arches,  of  greater  or  iesa  magnitude,  according  to  the  localitica.  it  fuajr  be 
remarked,  that  where  the  metalUo  deport  fbmu  one  entire  man,  rich  in  spathoflc  iron 
ore  of  good  quality,  there  la  generally  given  to  tbe  tbuIIs  a  height  of  three  fathoma ; 

whicli  penade  the  man.  But  where  Ibia  maai  ia  divided  into  three  principal  bnochei, 
ihe  nnf  of  the  vaulu  bai  only  a  bthom  and  a  half  of  ihickncaa,  while  the  excavation  is 
three  fttbomt  and  ■  half  higb.  In  the  actual  Hale  of  tbe  workings,  it  may  be  estimated 
that  ftom  all  this  direct  mass,  there  ia  obtained  no  more  out  of  every  floor  than  one- 
tbiid  of  the  mineraL  Tvo-thirda  remain  as  labours  of  reserve,  which  may  be  resumed 
at  aome  future  day,  in  consequence  of  the  regularity  and  the  continuation  of  the  subter- 
ranean workings.  (  is  a  sliaA  for  eitractioti,  communicating  below  with  the  gallery  of 
efiluil;  *  is  an  upper  gallery  of  drainage,  which  rana  in  diOerent  directions  (one  only 
being  visible  in  this  section)  over  ■  Icngtli  of  400  fklhoms.  Tbe  lower  galley  t  runs 
646  &thoms  in  a  straight  line.  Tlie  mine  of  Stablbcrg  ha*  fiimished  annually  on  an 
average  since  ITeO  about  95,000  cubic  feet  (French)  of  an  excellent  spathose  ore 
of  iron.     SI  m,  represents  the  mass  of  sparry  iron. 

Fig:  d6l,963,  963.  represent  the  cn»s  system  of  mming,  which  cnnusti  in  fiiiming 
ORi        _  ..      galleries  through  a  mineral  deposit,  from  its  wall  or  floor 

\  towarda  its  roo^  and  not,  as  usual,  in  the  direction  of  ita 
ength.      This  mode  was  contriied  lowarda  tbe  middle  of 
-:-    -/    n   the  ISth  century,  for  working  the  very  thick  veins  of  the 
."  "."J  /     ^    Schenmiti  mine  in  Hungary,  and  it  is  now  employed  with 
antage  in  many  places,  psiticularly  at  Idria  in  Camiola, 
,_    ■,:■■■,■     ,  .„  the  two  eectionsjlsj.961.,963.,  as  well  aa  in  the  ground 

itS.'?v'-'-'''"'''4'^l'"  1'  k  pi"  A-  969,  the  wall  is  denoted  bj  mm,  and  the  roof  by  ((. 
~  ""   '--— T^r  ^      Afir»lg*!leryorprolongationaF,/j.963.,beingformedtolhB 

wall,  transverse  cuts,  a  a,  are  neat  established  at  right  angles  to  this  gallery,  so  that  be- 
tween every  two  there  may  be  room  enough  to  place  three  others,  A,  c,  6,jly,  962.  From 
each  of  the  cuts  a,  ore  is  procured  by  advancing  with  tha  help  of  limbering,  till  tbe 
roof  t  be  reached.  When  this  is  done,  these  Gist  cuts  a,  arc  tilled  upwitb  rubbish,  laid 
upon  pieces  of  timber  with  which  the  ground  is  covered,  so  that  if  eventually,  it  sbould 
be  wished  to  mine  undenMStb,  no  down&U  of  detritus  is  to  be  feared.  These  heaps 
of  robbiah  rise  only  to  within  a  few  inches  of  tliu  top  of  tlie  cuia  a,  in  order  that  the 
working  of  the  upper  story  maj  be  easier,  the  bed  ot  ore  being  there  already  laid  open 
upon  ita  lower  bee. 

In  proportion  as  the  cuta  a,  of  tbe  Aral  story  >  r,  are  thus  filled  up,  the  grester  part 
of  the  timbering  is  withdrawn,  and  made  use  of  elsewhere.  The  intermediate  cuta 
A,  c,  b,  are  nut  mined  in  like  manner,  either  beginning  with  the  cuts  c,  or  the  cuts  6,  ac- 
cording  to  the  localities.  From  Jig.  962.  ■  it  appears  that  the  working  may  be  so  ar- 
MDgcd,  that  in  eaaa  of  neeesalty,  there  may  be  always  between  two  cuts  in  actieitjr  tb* 


diiUnae  of  tbree  eutx,  eilher  not  nude,  or  filled  up  with  nibbiib.  Hence,  all  the  por- 
timof  the  bed  of  ore  may  be  remoied,  which  coneipoadi  to  a  Brat  itory  bt,J^.  963.> 
and  thli  portion  ii  replaced  b;  rubbish. 


The  exploration  of  the  upper  utarie*  a'  r',  ■'  r',  i>  r>,  ii  aav  prepand  in  a  nmilar 
manner ;  witti  which  view  ahafts  A  A  >,  il  i  ■.  are  formed  ftvni  below  upwardi  in  the  wall 
m  of  the  depoiit,  and  from  these  ehafta  oblong  gallerie*  prooeed,  establiifaed  lueeeanTcly 
on  a  IcTel  with  the  Blorie*  thus  raised  over  ana  another.  See  fig.  96S.  The  (bllowing, 
object!  niaj  be  specilicd  in  the  figures;  — 


no,  the  iint  cuts  filled  up  with  rulibiih,  upon  the  fim  ■tor}'  i  r,  fig.  963. 

h  h,  other  cuti  lubsciiUEntl;  filled  up,  upon  llie  Muiie  atory. 

r,  the  cut  actually  working. 

d,  the  front  of  the  cut,  or  place  of  actual  excavitian  of  the  mineral  depouL 

t,  iimiidi  of  the  barren  rock,  tuerred  in  the  cutting,  as  pillan  of  safelj. 

f,  galleries,  by  meam  of  which  the  workmen  ma;  turn  round  the  man  e,  in  order  to 
form,  in  the  roof  ^  an  cxcaTation  in  the  direction  of  the  depout. 

jT,  rubbish  behind  the  mass  t. 

k  k,  two  shafts  leading  from  the  first  itor;  i  r,  to  the  upper  stories  tS  the  workings, 
OS  already  stated. 

m,  the  wall,  and  I  the  roof  of  the  mineral  bed. 

In  the  second  story  ■'  r',  the  gallery  of  prolongation  r',figt.  961.and  963.,  ii  not  entirely 
perforated  ;  hut  it  is  further  advanced  than  that  of  the  third  story,  which,  in  lit  turn, 
is  more  than  the  gallery  of  the  fourth. 

From  this  arrangement  there  is  produced  upon  J^.  9GS.  thegeneral  aspect  of  a  working 
by  reversed  steps. 

Whenever  the  workings  of  the  cuts  c  in  the  fint  ilory  an  finished,  those  of  the  se- 
cond, a' a',  may  be  begun  in  the  second  i  and  thus  by  mounting  from  story  lo  story, 
the  whole  deposit  of  ore  may  be  taken  out  and  replaced  with  rubbish.  One  great  ad- 
vantage of  this  method  is,  that  nothing  is  lost  j  but  it  is  not  the  only  one.  The  fscitiiiei 
offered  by  the  system  of  ena  wortdngt  for  disposing  of  the  rubhish,  meat  frequently  a 
nuisance  to  the  miner,  and  eipensive  to  get  rid  of,  the  solidity  which  it  procures  by  tl:e 
banking  up.  the  consequent  economy  of  limbering,  and  saving  of  expense  in  the  eica- 
vation  of  the  rock,  reckoning  from  the  second  sLory.  are  so  many  important  larcum- 
staoces  which  recommend  this  mode  of  mining.  Sometimes,  indeed,  rubbish  may  be 
wanted  to  fill  up.  but  this  may  always  be  procured  by  a  lew  accesocr  perfbrations  \  it 
being  easy  to  establish  in  the  vicinity  of  the  workings  a  vast  excavation  in  the  form  of 
a  TBull.  or  kind  of  subterraneous  quarry,  which  may  be  allowed  to  fell  in  with  proper 
precautions,  and  where  rubbish  will  thus  accumulate  in  a  short  time,  at  little  cost. 

Fig.  d64  represents  a  section  of  the  celebrated  lead  mines  of  Bleyberg  in  Carinlhis, 
not  fiir  from  VilUch. 


u  paraUel 
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valleya  of  the  Gail  and  the  DiavG,  but  at  ■  lercl  eooiiierMj  aborc  the  waters  of  tliOK 

ff,  is  the  direction  of  ■  great  nuny  vertical  beds  of  mctallireraus  liiDeitunp. 

g  the  diiectioQ  and  dip  of  the  marly  ichiit,  and  metallifeioua  liinesuine, 
a  Ihe  Apace  Vf  it,  to  the  tvcst  of 
iha  line  1,  i,  il  would  appMr  that 
1  ftreat  portitiD  ot  thii  gjiiem  of 
nountains  hai  niffered  a  ilip  between 
\,r,  and  a  parallel  one  towards  tha 
east  i  whereb]',  probably,  that  ler- 
-  tical  poaitioo  of  the  strata  has  been 
_  produced,    which    eiiita    ItarouKh   ■ 


xmdenbit 

eite 

t.     The 

melallifer- 

liickneu  w 

th   a 

marly  kLI,!,   «»i 

h»  schist  that  th 

under  the  n 

ame 

of  the  l-mncAtIb  o/ 

of  thii  rock  in  flattened  maiaef,  or  blocks  of  a  eoD- 
tparated  from  the  rest  of  the  calcareoua  beds  by  any 
ore  (cafanuK},  especially  ia  Ibe  upper  part*  of  the 

Sereral  of  the  workable  masses  are  indicated  by  r,r*;  each  presents  itself  ai  a 
solid  analoKOUS  to  ■  very  elongated  ellipae,  whose  axis  dips,  not  according  ID  Ibe  inclin- 
ation-of  tbe  BDTTDundJng  rock,  but  to  an  oblique  or  intermediate  line  between  this 
incliDalioo,  and  the  direction  of  the  beds  of  limestone;  as  shown  by  r  v,  r'li.  Every 
thing  indicates  the  contempnraDeotis  formation  of  Ihc  limestone,  and  the  lying  beds  of 
tbe  lead  ore. 

The  accidents  or  faults  called  Uujl  (rtiW)  at  Bleyberg  ore  visible  on  the  suTfoce  of  tbe 
ground.  Experienced  minen  have  temaiked  that  the  rich  masses  occur  more  fiequentljr 
in  tbe  direction  of  these  accidents  than  elsewhere. 

It  is  in  general  by  galleries  cut  boriiontally  in  tbe  body  of  the  mountiun,  and  at  dif- 
ferent levels,  I,  g,  if,  that  tbe  miner  advances  towards  the  masses  of  ore  r,  rJ. 
Many  of  these  galleries  ate  500  &thoms  long  before  they  reach  a  workable  maaa.  The 
■evenl  galleries  are  placed  in  communicalioD  by  a  fewshnfts,  such  as  Ij  but  few  of  these 
■resunk  deeper  than  the  level  of  the  valley  e. 

The  toUl  length  of  the  mines  of  BIcyberg  is  about  10,000  yards,  parallel  to  the 
valley  ( ;  in  which  space  there  are  500  concessions  granted  by  the  government  to  various 
indjvidtials  or  joint  stock  sodeties,  either  by  themselves  or  associated  with  the  go- 
vernment. 

Tbt  metalliferous  valley  contains  EOOO  inhabitants,  all  deriving  subsistence  Irom  the 
miccs ;  300  of  whom  are  occupied  in  tbe  govemmeat  works. 

Escb  eoocesaion  has  a  number  and  a  name ;  aa  Anloni,  Christoph,  Matlhaiis,  Os- 
woldi,  9,  8,  36,  &c. 

Fif.  965.  is  a  section  in  tbe  quicksilver  mme  of  Idna.  1  is  tbe  gray-limeitone ; 
2.  ii  a  blackish  slale  i  £.  is  a  grayish  slate  Immediately  above  these  transition  rocks 
lies  Ihe  bed  containing  Ihe  ores  called  caralfnun  which  consist  of  an  intimate  mixture 
'    '  .        ••  t        .  ^  wbich  fbur  men  can  cut  out,  in- 


r^  966  I 
of  part  of  tbe  copper  mine  oi 
Manafeldt  containing  the  cellular 
limestone,  called  nntehwacif,  al- 
ways with  the  compsci  marl-lime- 
slone  called  lechstein ;  the  cu- 
preous schist,  or  kupfirKhitfir  I 
the  wall  of  grayish-while  sand- 
stone called  the  vetui  UtgtntUj 
and  the  wall  of  red  sandstone,  or 
the  rvthdii  gtmdt.  The  thin  dolled 
stratum  at  top  is  vegetable  mould ; 
tbe  large  dotted  portion  to  tlie 
rghi  of  the  Hgure  is  oolite;  the 
stiy    tbe  mam  body  of  &tbl  Unw 
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Fig-  9GT-  repmuMlts  aae  oF  the  Manifcldt  copper  whist  miuo  in  the  ilistHct  called 
BiirfCncrDcr,  or  Preuulioheit. 

I.  Vegetable  mould,  with  (iliceooi  graTel. 
3.   Ferruginoiu  cUj  or  loam. 

3.  SiDd,  withlngnicntiof  quaiii. 

4.  Red  oIbj,  b  bed  of  variable  Ihiclineu  M  well  a*  the  lover  atrat],  acconliag  ■*  tie 
eupreou)  aehiil  ia  nearer  or  farther  &oin  the  lurbccu 

B.   Oolile  (rMyemfflii). 

6.  Never  tari^tated  andsUme,  (hnterMiKMria}. 

7.  Newer  gjpium ;  below  which,  there  ii 

8.  A  biulah  marlf  day. 

9.  Stinknone,  or  iucullite. 

10.  Friable  grajiih  marl. 

I I .  Older  gjpiuio,  a  rock  (otallf  vaDlipg  in  the  otiier  diatncta  of  the  mitici  of  Ro- 
tbcnbeis;  but  abounding  in  Saion  Mansfeldt,  where  it  includo  vast  caverns  known 
jmong  the  miners  by  the  name  of  arhloiten,  as  indicsted  in  the  figure. 

la.  The  calcareous  rock  called  tec/iMlan.  The  lower  part  of  this  stratum  showa 
^mploms  of  the  cupriferous  seh  it  that  1  ea  underneath  It  prewn  s  three  ih  n  bands, 
differently  mod  fied,  wh  ch  the  m  ner  du  nguishcs  as  he  descends  bv  the  names  of  the 
roltea  (/aalt)  rock    the  rooT  (ibcUIod)    anil  the  ma  n  rock  {abr  Irrg  ) 


13.  Is  a  bed  of  capriferous  schist   (iapfrrichitfir'),  also  called  the  bitynatno-maTlf 
■ohisi,  in  which  may  be  noted,  in  going  down,  but  not  marked  in  the  figure :  — 

s,  the  lockbrrg,  a  seam  4  inches  thick. 
b,  the  kamaiKhalt,  J  of  an  inch  thick. 
e,  the  lapfKhab,  one  inch  thicli. 
These  teams  ate  not  worth  nnelting ;  the  fallowing,  howerer.  are :  — 
d,  the  ichieftr  kopf,  the  main  copper- sehist,  2  inchea  thick. 
t,  a  layer  called  lochtn,  one  Inch  thick. 

14.  The  wall  of  landatonc,  resting  upon  a  porphyry. 

Fig.  96S.  ii  a  section  of  the  mines  of  Kiegelsdorf  in  Hetsia,  presenting  — 
1.  Vegetable  mould. 

3.  Limestone  distinctly  stratified,  frequently  of  a  yellowish  colour,  called  lagtrhaflrr 
JkiOifnit. 

S.   Clay,  sometimes  red,  somedmes  blue,  sometimes  a  miilutc  of  red,  blue,  and 
yellow. 

4.  The  cellular  limestone  (miiMa/jt).      Tliis  rock  diOcn  both  in  ualure  and  position 
hota  the  rock  of  the  same  name  at  Mansfeldt. 

5.  Clay,  usually  red,  containing  veins  of  while  gypsum,  and  fine  crystals  of  sele- 


8.   Pulverulent  limestone,  with 

0.   Compact  marl-limestone,  or  xteiuim,  which  changes  Iron 
to  a  blackish  tdiist  below,  as  it  comes  nearer  the  cupreous  schist,  wtucli  i 

ID.    Cupreous  schist  (tspenciii/ir),  of  which  the  bottom  portion,  froi 
tliick,  is  that  setected  for  metallurgic  operationn.      Beneath  it,  is  found 
or  bed  of  sandstone.      A  vein  of  cobalt  ore  a,  which  is  rich  only  in  ibe  grayish-white 
sandstone  (nn'iK  litgtmde),  traverses  and  deranges  all  the  beds  wherever  it  comes. 

Of  iBBTking  minii  hi/ fin.  —  The  celebrated  mine  worked  unce  the  tenth  century  ii 
the  mouutun  called  Bammelibcrg,  in  the  Harti,  to  the  south  of  Goslar,  presents  a  scni 


lish  colour  above 
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tifled  Quss  of  ores,  among  the  beds  of  the  T(Kk  which  constitute  that  mounlain.  The 
mineral  deposit  is  ntuatett  in  the  earth,  like  an  enormoug  inrerted  wedge,  to  that  its 
thicliDea  (power),  ineanu durable  neu  the  aurftcc  oF  the  ground,  increase*  as  it 
descends.  At  about  100  yards  from  Its  aulcrop,  reclioning  in  the  direction  of  Iho  slope 
of  the  deposit,  it  ii  divided  into  two  portions  or  branches,  which  are  separated  from 
each  other,  throughout  the  whole  known  depth,  by  a  mass  of  tery  hard  clay  state, 
which  paasea  into  flinty  alate.  The  suhsuince*  eompoung  the  workable  mass  arc 
copper  and  iron  pyrites  with  sulphuret  of  lead  (galena),  accompanied  by  qusrtt,  car- 
bonate of  lime,  compact  sulphate  of  baryta,  and  sometimes  gray  copper  ore,  sulphuret 
of  lioc,  and  arsenical  pyrites.  The  ores  of  lead  and  copper  contain  ailter  and  gold,  but 
in  sBudl  proportioD,  particularly  as  to  the  last, 

A  mine  so  ancieut  as  tliat  of  Rammelsberg,  and  which  was  ibrmerly  divided  among 
Bcrernl  adrenturous  coiDpanirs,  cannot  fail  to  present  a  great  matiy  shafts  and  eica- 
TBtions;  but  out  of  the  15  pits,  only  two  are  employed  for  the  present  workings; 
luiiiely,  tboae  marked  ±  ■  and  k  r,  in  fy.  969-i  by  which  the  whole  eitraetion  and 


^' 


^.\^^• 
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diun^e  are  executed.  —  The  general  syttem  oF  eiploil 

1.  An  adraDce  is  made  towards  the  deposits  of  ore,  succesiiTely  at  diHtrent  lerels, 
by  transverse  gallerici  which  proceed  from  Uie  sliafl  of  extraction,  and  lermiaate  at  the 

S.  Tbere  is  ibrmed  in  the  lerel  to  be  worked,  large  Taulu  in  the  heart  of  the  ore^  by 
means  of  fire,  aa  we  shall  presently  describe, 

3.  The  floor  of  these  vaults  is  raised  up  hy  means  c^  ICTraces  formed  from  tlie  rubbish, 
in  pri^KirtioD  as  the  roof  is  scooped  oot. 

4.  The  ore*  detached  by  the  fire  from  their  bed,  ate  picked  aud  gathered ;  sometimes 
the  larger  bloclu  are  blasted  with  gunpowder. 

5.  Lastly,  the  ores  thus  obtained  are  wheeled  towards  the  shaft  of  eati3ction,  and 

Let  us  now  see  how  tlie  eicsTation  by  flre  is  practised  ;  and  in  that  Tiew,  let  us  con- 
sider the  state  of  the  workings  in  the  mines  of  Rammelsberg  in  180S.  We  may  remark 
in  Jig.  969-  the  regularity  of  the  vaults  previously  sfoiqwd  out  above  the  level  e  c,  and 
the  other  vaults  which  are  in  full  activity  of  operation.  It  is,  thereibre,  towards  the 
lower  levels  that  the  new  workings  must  be  directed.  For  this  purpose,  the  transverse 
gallery  being  already  completed,  there  is  prepared  on  the  first  of  these  floors  a  vault  of 
eiploiution  at  b,  which  eventually  is  to  become  similar  to  those  of  the  superior  levela. 
At  the  same  time,  there  is  commenced  at  the  starting  point  below  it,  reached  by  a 
email  well  dug  in  the  line  of  the  mineral  deptnit,  a  transverse  gallery  in  the  rock,  by 
means  of  blasting  with  gunpowder.  Tlie  rock  is  also  attacked  at  the  starting-point 
by  a  similar  cut,  which  advances  to  meet  the  first  perforation.  In  this  way,  whenever 
the  vaults  of  the  level  c  are  exhausted  of  ore  and  terraced  up  with  rubbish,  those  of  (he 
level  beneath  it  will  be  in  full  activity. 

Others  will  then  be  prepared  at  a  lower  level  [  and  the  eiploitation  may  afterwards 
be  driven  below  this  level  by  pursuing  the  same  plan,  by  which  the  actual  depth  of 
excavation  has  been  gained. 

In  workings  by  fire  we  must  distinguish,  1.  The  case  where  it  ia  necessary  to  open 
■  vault  immediately  from  the  floor ;  3.  The  case  where  the  vault  hating  already  a 
certain  elevation,  it  is  necessary  to  heighten  its  looF.  In  the  former  case,  the  wall  or  floor 
of  the  mineral  deposit  is  first  penetrated  by  blasting  with  gunpowder.  As  soon  as  this 
penetration  is  eflbcle<l  over  a  certain  length,  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  future 
vault,  «  happi^s  at  b,  there  is  arranged  on  the  bottom  a  horisontal  layer  of  billets  of 
firwood,  over  which  other  billets  sre  piled  in  nearly  a  vertical  porition,  which  rest  upon 
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detached.  When  after  some  simQar  operations,  tlic  flame  of  the  ptle  can  no  longer 
reacli  the  ore  of  the  roof  on  account  of  its  height,  a  small  terrace  of  rubbish  must  be 
raised  on  the  floor  of  tlie  deposit ;  and  over  this  terrace,  a  new  pile  of  faggots  is  to  be 
heaped  up  as  above  described.  The  ancient  miners  committed  Uie  fault  of  constantly 
placing  such  terraces  close  to  the  roof,  and  consequently  arranging  the  faggots  against 
this  portion  of  the  ore,  so  that  the  flame  circulated  from  the  roof  down  to  the  floor. 
The  result  of  such  procedure  was  the  weakening  of  the  roof,  and  the  loss  of  much  of  the 
ore  which  oould  not  be  extracted  from  so  unstable  a  hbxic ;  and  besides,  much  more 
wood  was  burned  than  at  the  present  day,  because  the  action  of  the  flame  was  dissi* 
pated  in  part  against  the  whole  mass  of  the  roof,  instead  of  being  concentred  on  the 
portion  of  the  ore  which  it  was  desired  to  dislodge.  Now,  the  flame  is  usually  made  to 
circulate  from  the  floor  to  the  roof,  in  commencing  a  new  vault. 

When  the  vault  has  already  a  certain  height,  care  is  always  taken  that  between  the 
roof  of  the  vault  and  the  rubbish  on  which  the  pile  is  arranged,  no  more  than  two  yards 
of  space  should  intervene,  in  order  that  the  flame  may  embrace  equally  the  whole  con^ 
cavity  of  the  vault,  and  produce  an  uniform  eflect  on  all  its  parts.  Here,  the  pile  is 
formed  of  horisontal  beds,  disposed  crosswise  above  one  another,  and  presents  ibur  free 
vertical  faces,  whence  it  has  been  called  a  cheat  by  the  miners. 

It  is  usually  on  Saturday  that  the  fire  is  applied  to  all  the  piles  of  fiiggots  distributed 
through  the  course  of  the  week.  Those  in  the  upper  floors  of  exploitation  are  first 
burned,  in  order  that  the  inferior  piles  may  not  obstruct  by  their  vitiated  air,  the  com- 
bustion of  the  former.  Thus,  at  4  o*clock  in  the  morning,  the  fires  are  kindled  in.the 
upper  ranges ;  from  pile  to  pile,  the  fireman  and  his  assistant  descend  towards  the 
lower  floors,  which  occupies  them  till  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Vainly  should  we 
endeavour  to  describe  the  majestic  and  terrific  spectacle  which  the  fire  presents,  as  it 
unfolds  its  wings  under  its  metallic  vaults,  soon  filled  with  vast  volumes  of  smoke  and 
flame.     Let  us  mark  the  useful  effect  which  it  produces. 

When  the  flame  has  beat  for  a  few  instants  on  the  beds  of  ore,  a  strong  odour  of 
sulphur,  and  sometimes  of  arsenic  is  perceived ;  and  soon  thereafter  loud  detonations 
are  heard  in  the  vaults.  Suddenly  the  flame  is  seen  to  assume  a  blue  colour,  or  even  a 
white;  and  at  this  period,  after  a  slight  explosion,  flakes  of  the  ore,  of  greater  or  less 
magnitude,  usually  fall  down  on  the  fire,  but  the  chief  portion  of  the  heated  mineral 
still  remains  fixed  to  the  vault.  The  ores  pass  now  into  a  shattered  and  divided 
condition,  which  allows  them  afterwards  to  be  detached  by  long  forks  of  iron.  In  this 
manner  the  fire,  volatilizing  entirely  some  principles,  such  as  sulphur,  sine,  arsenic,  and 
water,  changing  the  aggregation  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  ore,  and  causing  fissures 
by  their  unequal  expansibilities,  fiuilitates  the  excavation  of  such  materiaLi  as  resist  by 
their  tenacity  the  action  of  gunpowder. 

The  combustion  goes  on  without  any  person  entering  the  mine  from  Saturday  even- 
ing till  Monday  morning,  on  which  day,  the  fireman  and  his  assisunts  proceed  to 
extinguish  the  remains  of  the  bonfires.  On  Monday  also  some  piles  are  constructed  in 
the  parts  where  the  effiect  of  the  former  ones  has  been  incomplete ;  and  they  are  kindled 
after  the  workmen  have  quitted  the  mine.  On  Tuesday  all  bands  are  employed  in 
detaching  the  ores,  in  sorting  them,  taking  them  out,  and  preparing  new  piles  against 
the  next  Saturday. 

The  labour  of  a  week  consists  fiir  every  man  of  five  posts  during  the  day,  each  of  8 
hours,  and  of  one  post  of  four  hours  for  Saturday.  Moreover,  an  extra  allowance  b 
made  to  such  workmen  as  employ  themselves  some  posts  during  the  nigbt 

The  labour  of  one  compartment  or  ateUer  of  the  mine  consists  therefore  in  arranging 
the  fiiggots,  in  detaching  the  ore  which  has  already  experienced  the  action  of  the  fire,  in 
breaking  the  blocks  obtained,  in  separating  the  ore  from  the  debris  of  the  pile,  and 
whenever  it  may  be  practicable  or  useful,  in  boring  holes  for  blasting  with  gunpowder. 
The  heat  is  so  great  in  this  kind  of  mine,  that  the  men  are  obliged  to  work  in  it  with 
out  clothing. 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  besides  the  working  by  fire,  which  is  chiefly  used 
here,  recourse  is  sometimes  had  to  blasting  by  gunpowder.  This  is  done  in  order 
either  to  recover  the  bottom  part  or  ground  of  the  vaults  on  which  the  fire  can  act  but 
imperfectly,  to  clear  away  some  projections  which  would  interfere  with  the  eflTect  of  the 
pile,  or  lastly  to  strip  the  surrounding  rock  from  the  mass  of  the  ore,  and  thence  to 
obtain  schist  proper  for  the  construction  of  the  rubbish-terraces. 

The  blasting  process  is  employed  when  the  foremen  of  the  workshop  or  mine>- 
chamber  judge  that  a  hole  well  placed  may  separate  enough  of  ore  to  pay  the  time,  the 
repair  of  tools,  and  the  gunpowder  expended.  But  this  indemnification  is  rarely 
obtained.  The  following  statement  will  give  an  idea  of  the  tenacity  which  the  mincr^ 
deposit  often  presents. 

In  1808,  in  a  portion  of  the  Rammelsberg  mine,  the  ore,  consisting  of  extremely  com- 
pact iron  and  copper  pyrites,  was  attacked  by  a  single  man,  who  bored  a  mining  bolew 
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Aft«r  1 1  posts  of  obstinate  Inbaur,  oceupj^g  ^togetfaer  SB  houn,  the  workman,  bring 
TiBitantly  superintended,  bad  been  able  to  advance  the  hols  to  a  dq>tb  of  no  more  than 
4  inches;  in  doing  which  he  had  lendercd  entirely  unservicrable  1 36  punches  or  boren, 
bedde*  S6  others  which  had  been  re-tipped  with  steel,  uid  £01  which  had  been  sbup- 
enedj  6^  ponnds  of  <»1  bad  been  constuned  in  giving  bim  light ;  and  halfa  pound  of 
gunpowder  was  required  for  blasting  the  bore.  It  was  found  from  a  calculaticm  nude 
upon  these  faota  by  the  adminiitratian  of  mine*,  (hat  erery  inch  deep  of  thii  hole  eoit, 
at  their  low  price  of  labour,  nearly  a  florin,  value  two  ihillings  and  siipence. 

It  ii  Iberelbre  evident  that  though  the  timber,  of  which  the  ooncumptioD  'a  prodi- 
giously great,  were  much  less  abundant  and  dearer  than  it  itill  is  at  Hammelsber^, 
mining  by  fire  would  he  preferable  to  every  other  mode  of  eiploitation.  It  is  even 
oertaui,  that  on  any  luppoution,  the  employment  of  gunpowder  would  not  be  practi- 
cable for  every  part  of  the  mine ;  and  if  fuel  came  to  fail,  it  would  be  requisite  to 
renounce  the  working!  at  Eammelri>eTg,  altfaougli  this  mountain  itill  contuns  a  large 
quantity  of  metal*. 

If  in  all  mines  tbe  f^  rireulation  of  air  be  an  object  of  tbe  highest  importance, 
WB  must  perceive  bow  indispensable  it  must  be  in  every  part  of  a  mine  where  tbe  mode 
of  exploitation  muntaina  the  temperature  of  the  air  at  112°  Fahr-,  when  tbe  workmen 
return  into  it  af^r  tbe  combustion  of  the  piles,  and  in  which  beudes  it  is  necessary  that 
this  combustion  be  eSected  with  aetiiity  in  their  sbscnce.  But  in  consequence  of  the 
extent  and  mutual  ramifications  of  the  workings,  the  number  of  the  shaAs,  galleries, 
and  their  differences  of  level,  the  ventilation  of  tbe  mine  is  in  a  manner  spontaneously, 
mainbuned.  The  high  temperature  is  peculiarly  fiivoutable  to  it.  Tbe  ud  of  art 
cotuist*  merely  in  placing  some  doon  Judiciously,  which  may  be  opened  or  shut  at 
pleasure,  to  carry  on  the  circulation  of  the  air. 

In  considering  the  Rammelsberg  from  its  summit,  which  rises  about  400  yards 
alKire  tbe  town  of  Coslar,  we  observe,  first,  beds  of  slaty  ssndslone,  which  become  tbe 
more  horiionlal  the  nearer  they  approach  to  the  surface.  At  about  1£0  yards  below 
the  top  level  there  occurs,  in  the  bosom  of  the  slaty  graywacke,  a  powerful  stratum  of 
shells  impasted  la  a  ferruginous  ssndslone.  See  n,  ji).  963.  In  descending  towards  ibe 
bee  of  the  ore,  the  parallel  stratiflcation  of  the  clay-alate 
which  forms  its  walls  and  roof  grows  more  and  more 
maoifest.  Here  the  slate  is  black,  compact,  and  thinly 
^  foliated.  The  inclination  of  the  dilTerent  beds  of  roek 
is  indicated  at  a.  The  substance  of  the  workable  mssa 
is  copper  and  iron  pyrites,  along  with  sulpfaurct  of  lead, 
accompanied  by  quarts,  carbonate  of  lime,  compact  sul- 
phate of  baryta,  and  occasionally  gray  copper  i^faUtn), 
[[J  sulphuret  of  line,  and  arseoical  pyrites. 

IT     i^ll  Tbe  ores  are  argentiferous  and  auri&rous,  but  very 

^  I  gT.  slightly  so,  esperiafly  as  to  tbe  gold.      It  is  the  ores  of 

'  •""'■■  ,   lead  and  copper  which  contain  the  ulver,  and  io  the  lat. 

XT  the  gold  is  found,  but  without  its  being  well  ascer- 
twned  in  wbat  minenl  it  is  deposited.      Sometimes  the 
^_.    copper  occurs  in  tbe  native  state,  or  as  copper  of  cemen- 
^£^   ^^H  ^n^Sv    talion.     Beautiful  crytlali  of  sulphate  of  lime  are  found 

:CSU.g4k=^     L—  -  -il-    in  the  old  workings. 

-'\        la  Jig:  969,  970.,  a  >  is  the  shsft  of  eiti^etioo,  called 

^    the  KoAanAiiA&r ;  x  is  the  ventilation  shaft,  called  Breit- 

nettttricliacht  t   '  !■  the  extraction  shaft,  called  At* 


■baft,  called  Nnur  trtibichathl, 
-r~~-~Z    ^  wbich  also  the  waler  Is  pumped  up ;  by  A  a,  and  ■  r, 

"="-■ T    the  whole  eilractioo  and  druning  are  carried  on.      Tbo 

St  are  rused  in  tliese  shafts  to  the  level  of  the  »ag- 

n-gallery  {galtrit  dt  nxdagt)  i,  by  the  whims  1,  q, 

provided  with  ropea  and  buckets.    l,2,3,4,jS?-  969.,  re- 

£^9    present  the  positions  of  four  water-wheels  for  working  the 

'  'ms ;  tbe  first  two  being  employed  in  extracting  Iho 

;  the  last  two  in  draining.     The  driving  stream  is 

to  the  wheel  I,  along  the  drift  1;  whence  it  lalla  in 

■slon  upon  the  wheels  8,  3,  4.      Tbo  general  system  of  working  ct 


lowing  operation :  — 

1.  Tbe  bed  of  ore  IS  Kui  Si,  »j  w... b ■      ■    ■    .■  -,-    ; 

off  from  the  extraction  shaft,  and  terminate  at  the  wall  of  the  mam  bed; 

2,  Great  vaults  are  scooped  oul  at  tbe  level  of  the  workings,  by  means  of  fire 


of  the  fo 


'bich  branch 
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S.  Great  vaults  are  scooped  out  at  the  level  of  the  workings,  by  means  of  fire  s 

3.  The  roo&  o£  these  vaults  are  progressively  propped  with  mounds  of  rubbish  ; 

4.  The  ores  thus  detached,  or  by  blasting  with  gunpowder,  are  then  collected ; 

5.  Lastly,  they  are  wheel<Ml  out  to  the  day  ;  and  washed  near  a. 

CoMP^aATivs  Table  of  celebrated  Mines  in  Europe  and  Aherxca.    By  F.  Burr,  Esc^ 

(  Quarterly  Minify  Review  for  July,  1835,  p.  60.) 


Slluatlm 
Elevatkiia   . 


Xatiuc  of  the  rock 


CoKtOLlDATKB  AKO 

Uiirrrs  MtuBi. 

<At  proMnt  the  riehcrt 
mines  in  Cora  wall.) 


VsTA  Obahdb  Miyn. 

(At  prcMnt  tlw  rtchot 
nuDM  in  Alcsico.) 


Smtmrm  of  th«  mc' 
Ulli&roiu  depgdte 


Two  miles  cut  of  Rcdnitfa. 

Elevation  of  tlie  nrftoe 
above  the  lovd  of  tbe 
tea,  from  200  to  SOOft. : 
depth  of  the  bottom  of 
ihe  mine  below  the  level 
of  the  Ma,  about  1^70 
tec 

Primary  day  date  rMtlnff 
immediately  on  granite, 
a  ihort  distance  west 
ward  of  the  mines.  T  he 
ci»y  slate  is  intersected 
by  nQroearovs  ehannda  of 
|Mrphyrf,  whi^  iiave 
nearly  the  same  direction 
as  the  mineral  veins,  and 
ore  often  of  considerable 
width.  I'he  poqihyiy 
Bometimca  appean  also 
to  form  large  imfralar 
mastes  in  tM  day  uate. 
Both  rocks  are  travwwd 
by  veins  of  qaarta  i 
cfay  InicTMcting  the  me- 
LtUiAaous  veins. 


north  of  Za- 


Four  miles 
catecas. 

Elevation  of  the 
above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  anppoMd  to  be  aboat 
fiOOUfect.  Elevation  of 
the  bottom  of  the  mine 
above  the  levd  of  the  cca, 
probably  near  5,000  feet. 


Mws  or  Valdkiaxa. 

(Richest  of  the  Mexican 

mines  at  the  btginnine  of 

tJie  present  century.) 


MiKB  or 

HiMMKUrvnn. 

(Richest  of  the 

Saxon  mines  at  the 

bei:innini{  of  the 

present  centniy.) 


One  mile  north  of  Gua 
naznaio. 
auiiaoei  Elevation  of  the  smfacc 
above  the  level  of  Ihe  sea, 
7,617  fcat.  Elevation  of 
the  bottom  of  the  mine 
above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  5,730  feet. 


Or-s 


rroduce  nf  the  ores 


In  the  consolidated  mines, 
the  eijKht  followlne  lodes 
ate  extensively  worked :  *- 
Wlieal  Fonune  lode, 
Cokvea  lode,  Deeblo's 
lode.  Old  lode.  Taylor's 
lode,  TrcgoaninK's  lode, 
Martin's  lode,  uid  (ilo- 
vcT's  lode.  In  the  united 
mines,  tlie  principal 
workines  are  opon  the 
Old  lode,  and  about  Ave 
or  six  others  are  more  or 
less  productive.  Nume- 
rous smaller  lodes  or 
"  braiichca "  occur  also 
in  both  mines.  'I'he 
princlpil  lodes  ore  from 
]( or  3,  to  7  or  8  feet  wide; 
the  "branchei "  are  /tene- 
rally  IX  or  18  inches 
wiiTe.  Tbe  direction  of 
the  lodes  varies  from 
nearly  east  and  west  to 
about  tti  degrees  north  of 
ea4t  and  south  of  west, 
llie  underlie  of  the  prSn- 
cipal  lodes.  Is  from  V  to 
S  feet  per  tathom  north, 
that  or  the  smaller  one 
•bout  tlu*same  south. 

Ch^edy  copfier  ore,  oeca 
sionally  native  copper^ 
blue  and  grmi  earlMnate 
of  capper.  Tin,  or  oxide 
of  tin,  alio  occurs,  but 
not  in  very  great  abnn> 
dance. 

9i  per  cent,  vt  fine  copper : 
uvt.r«g:e  produce  in  100 
part*  of  ore. 


Transltfcm  clay  slate,  alter 
nating  with  dolomite, 
and  occasionally  with 
greywackd.  This  clay 
slate  is  somelirocs  de- 
composed]  it  rests  on 
s>- en  I  tic  rocks,  and  b  in 
some  places  coreted  with 
poiphyiy. 


N'elnstone 


Mineral   subttanreK 
arrompanjln^  the 

OttM 


Dciithofthepriud 
IMlkhafka 


One  principal  eebi  (the 
Vda  Gram!*)  which  is 
mncraliy  separated  Into 
three  braacbes,  and 
sometimes  into  four 
Whra  ramified,  tbe 
width  extends  to  60  or 
70  fJMC ;  when  united, 
it  varies  from  8  or  10  to 
90  or  30  flict.  Tbe 
branches  are  Kcnerafly 
about  10  or  18  feet  wide, 
and  the  upper  one  is 
most  productive.  Tbe 
direction  of  the  Veta 
Grande,  Is  fVom  30  to 
40  deitrees  south  of  casi 
and  north  cf  west,  an<^ 
its  underlie,  from  two  Ut 
three  fe»t  per  fathom 
south.  Other  veins  of 
less  sixe,  occur  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  the 
Veta  Grande,  which 
croa  it  at  an  acute  an- 
gle. Cue  of  these  atipeanl 
to  heave  the  vdn  for] 
about  700  feet,  being  the 
mo»t  remarkabio  de- 
rangement of  the  kind 
on  record. 

Chiefly  red  silver,  natlee 
silver,  sulphuret  of  dlycr, 
and  argeatHCTous  pyrftes. 


ad 


The  Pete  Mmini  of  Gua- 
naxuato,  upon  which 
this  mlneL«  worked,  tra 
vcTMS  both  clay  slate 
and  porphyry,  but  It  Is 
moat  pnductive  la  the 
former  rock.  ITio  clav 
slate  Is  considered  by 
Humboldt  to  belong  to 
the  transition  clao,  but 
situue  near  the  limits  of 
primary  formations.  This 
rock  in  depth,  passes  into 
chlorite  slate,  and  tnlc 
■late.  It  contains  sub- 
ordhiate  beds  of  ^cnltc, 
hornblende  slate,  smi 
serpentine.  The  par 
phyiy  resu  upon  the  clay 
slate,  and  is  conformable 
to  it,  both  in  dixcGtioa 
and  straUficatlon. 

One  Veu  (the  Vda 
Madrt)  whidk  U  often 
separated  Into  three 
branchob  extending  Cram 
130  to  160  feet  in  width. 
When  not  ramified,  lu 
width  varies  from  M)  or 
SO  to  60  or  70  feet,  but 
is  more  commonly  fVom 
40  to  50  ftet.  The 
di-ection  of  the  vein,  is 
north-west  and  south 
east;  iu  underlie  i> 
sooth,  and  about  five 
six  £ect  per  Ikthom. 


Two   miles    south 
east  of  FreybeiK. 

Elevation  of  the  cvr 
face  above  the 
level  of  the  n 
I^Gfieet.  Eleval 
vaiion  of  Ihe  bot 
torn  of  the  mine 
above  the  level  ol 
tbe  sea.  863  f«ct. 

The  rock  prevaiilni; 
in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Pmbern, 
in  which  thn  and 
most  of  the  other 
mines  are  situate, 
is  a  formation  of 
pilmaxy  godsB. 


3|  ox.  per  quintal. 


i»n1iihurct  of  silver,  native 
stiver,  prismatic  black 
silver,  red  silver,  native 

Eld,    argentifinous  ga 
la. 


There  are  five  eeins 
worked  in  this 
mine.  The  prin- 
cl)iel  vein  ITtick- 
ftiekt)  Is  from  one 
fcot  six  inches,  to 
three  fretin  width, 
the  others  atr  f  rosn 
six  to  I «  Inches 
wide.  The  direc- 
tion of  this  vein, 
is  nearty  north 
and  south,  Ita  un 
derlle  is  west,  and 
about  three  fkec 
ptT  fathom.  Some 
of  the  other  'veiaa 
Intersect  it. 


Clilefly  quartz,   of  which 
many  varieties  occur. 


The  ore*  are  gmerally  ac- 
companied ny  "goisan'^ 
In  tiie  liarkt>of  tlielodet, 
by  blende,  and  by  Iron, 
and  arteolcal  pyritet  in 
deitth. 

ftflnoms :  Pearre's  «*- 
rint-tK^,  875  f  ithoms. 
Some  of   the  other  «n- 

gne  shafts  are  scarcdyl 
ferior  In  depth.  I 


Chiefly  quartx,  oceaclonaJi 
amethyst,    carbonate  of 
lime,    and   sulphate  of 
barytes. 

Tbe  ores  are  generally  ae 
companled    by    blende, 
sttlpnuret  of  antimony, 
ana  iron  pyrites. 


Tiro  General .  188  fSslhom* ; 
Galteea  shaft,  138  fa- 
thoma. 


Four  ouncM  of  silver  per 
qnintnl  of  IIX)  lb*.,  cqul-i 
va!i-iit  to  V\  p»tt»  of 
mctui  hi  \JOo6ot  on>,  or 
i  per  cent. 


Quartx,    amethyst,     ear 
benata  of  lime,  pcailspar, 
and  homstone. 

The  ores  are  accompanied 
by  blende,  spathoae  iron, 
caliper  aaid  iroa  pyrites. 


Tfro  Gmtrat,  810  fiathoms. 


ArcentHerous    sut 
phurct    of    Iced, 
native  silver,  sul 
phurat  of   silver, 
nd  silver. 


Six  to  seven  ounces 
of  silver  per  quin- 
tal of  100  lbs. 
Equivalent  to 
mm  3|  to  4| 
parts  of  metal  in 
1,(NX)  of  ore,  ort 
from  3-8ths  to 
noAriy  I  per  cent. 

Quartx,     pearispar, 


and 
spar. 


nlcarcotts 


The 

companled  by 
blende,  spethese 
iron,  and  a  Ktile 
iron  and  arsenical 
l<yritaa. 

/VunAcvNsdkedkr,  180 
fathrmts. 


•  GoMan,  or  Gossan ;  oxido  of  iron  and  quartz. 
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Dtpthdr  MUlMtthe 
principal  abafU 


Qnantiljr  of  wMcr 


HdRht  to  wMch  the 
warn  Uimiasd 


Power  amplajad 
dfainaR* 


in 


Probable  «aajvaleni 
in    actual   bon*- 


annaal  ex 


iQnantlty  of  ote  an 
I    noali;  pmtlocKl 

Iprodaoeln  metal 

ITetal  rccnnia,  or 
I  value  of  the  abov< 
iTotal    ookU  of  Umc 


ConaouDATKO  Atnt 
UNiras  Miiics. 

(At  pftaent  the  richest 
minci  in  Cornvall.) 


At  IVooirt  cneine-shaft, 
ISfatbenu.  Thahrtnun 
depth  of  the  adit  at  the 
other  enKine-«hAfU  in 
about  30  or  40  fiuhomt. 

Variea  ftotn  «,000  to  3,U00 
gaUom  per  miniitc. 


About  830  fathom  at  the 
conaolldated  mines,  at 
the  united  minct,  about 
1 10  bthomt. 

9  ■teain-enfincfl  |  3  of  90- 
inch  ctllnder,  3  of  85,  I 
of  so;  and  «  of  65.  A 
vater  vlieel,  48  feet  in 
diameter. 

1,500  oonstMitly  at  work, 
or  a  total  number  of 
above  4,  500. 


VmTA  GaAWDB  MllTBi. 

(At  urcHiiit  the  richest 
.minaa  in  Mexico.) 


There  Is  no  adit   to  tli 


gallons     per 


Mnts  or  Valbiciaiia. 

(Richest  of  the  Mexican 

mines  at  the  besinalng  of 

the  present  oentur;.) 


About     80 
minute. 


\2,100t.  taking 
•Tcrage  of  the 
tenjcars. 


the 


Caar  profit  to  the 

proprietors 
Amount  of  capital 

Inrestcd 


fntere^t  on 
kiTostcd 


capita] 


Proportion  of 
to  returns 


oostt 


Camber  of  men  em  - 
piojed 

Wages  of  the  mine^> 

per  clay 
Quantity    and    ex 

panse  of  powder 
Manner    m    witlch 

the  orw  are  tlis 
of 


16,400  tons  of  copper 
ore,  a  few  tons  or  tin 
ore. 

Ir&i?  tonsof  fine  cop- 
per, a  little  tin. 

i»,soor. 

■>3,500ir.  exclusire  of 
lord's  dues;  »H/jO0l. 
Including  lord's  du«s. 

"ilfiOOI.  per  annum. 

JSfiOOL 


980  per  cent,  after  nqr* 
ing  back  the  original 
capital. 

r-oits  ezcl  oil  re  of  lordli 
dues,  78  per  cent. 


s 

3 
1 


0\  an  average  about  150 
fathoms. 


Usually  10  malacates.* 


32  horses  eonstantl/ 
working,  or  a  totxl 
number  of  about  100 
iMiarsca. 

20,000/.  per  annum. 


«i,.'W0 
ore. 


tons  of   silver 


trojr     of 


153,000  lbs- 
silver. 
4XS,10a/.  per  annum. 

i5'itn0l.  par  annum. 

171,240/.  per  annum. 
IXfiOOt. 

Nceriy  700  per  cent, 
after  pairing  l>ack  the 
origlnaf  capital. 

About  694  V  <*»*• 


Hiere  b  no  adit  to  dU»  The  adtt  at  the  shaft 
mine.  called      #yan4cm 

MftwM.  is  47  fa 
tbeou  in  drpth. 


The  Valenclana  was  a  dry  V>  |all< 
mine  Arom  its  com-  Bitoute. 
menccment  in  17fi0  to 
1780,  when  it  first  be- 
came troubled  with 
water,  in  ooniequenoe  of 
*ome  of  the  workings 
bving  inadvvrtentlv  com- 
municated with  the  ad- 
joining mine  of  Tepsyac  ; 
which,  although  upon 
the  same  vein,  was  ex- 
tremely wet.  The  ooan 
tity  of  water  ralaeddaring 
the  laie  working  appears 
to  have  been  aliout  110 

K lions  per  minute,  but 
e  ragular   influx  w 
much  less. 
SiO  fathoms.  133 


A  steam-engine  of .%  Inch 
cylinder,  and  7  mala- 
cates. 


MiMB  or 

HtMWBLsrtJBar. 

(Richest  of  the 

Saxon  mfaica  at  the 

biV^ningof  the 

century.) 


I" 


65  horses  cnnstantly  at 
work,  or  a  total  number 
of  about  200. 


About    40,000/., 
annum. 


32,500 
ore. 


tona  of  sflvcr 


2X1,900  lbs.  troy  silver. 

About  600,000/. 

1 97,900/.  per  annum. 

1 18»750/.  per  annum. 

Cannot  be  ascertained, 
but  known  to  have 
been  very  small. 


A  limit   2rM0  persons, 
wliom   alxMit  1,450  are 
employed  under  ground. 

Probably  about  3  shillings 
on  an  average. 


of  A  Itottt  900,  of  whom  ncnriy 


Sold  to  tho  smelting  com 
panics,  and  smelted  !•/ 
them    St   Swansea,    In 
South  Wales. 


6U0  are  employed  under 
ground* 
About  8  or  9  shillings  per 
day. 


Chiefly  reduced  by  the 
company  at  the  hacienda 
of  Sanofda,  by  smelting 
and  amalgamation. 


1 


Not  known,  but  cer- 
tainly many  hunihcd 

per  CCQm 

Cosu  60  per  cant.  In 
the  nine  years  fbHow* 
ing,  the  proportion 
WM  80  per  cent.,  at 
the  end  of  that  time 
the  working  of  the 
mine  was  stopped  by 
the  revolution,  in  the 
year  1809.  . 

3,100  Indiana  and  Meati- 
xoes,  of  whom  IjMlOara 
emplo>ed  tmdergratuid. 

From4  to5shiUhip. 

1,420  ewt. ;  valoa  15,8301. 


Two    watcr-whrrls 
mch   42   fcec    bi( 
diameter. 


16  hones 
sianti;  Mt  work 
Of  a  total  num- 
ber o(  about 
50. 

Cannot  be  asrer- 
lained,  but 
evidently  very 
small. 

630  tona  of  silver 
ore. 


•8 

•a 

E 


6,ir/)lhs.  tnyor 

silver. 
About    ISfiOOl. 


9,300/. 
num. 


P« 


per  an- 


3,5601. 

nimi. 
Cannot  be  aiccr- 

tainod,        but 

probably  very 

■mall. 
Not  known,  hut 

Cosu     73     per 


*e 


r 


Sold  to  the 
and  reduced  by  smelting 
and  amalgamation  at 
hadcndas,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  ofOuanaiuato. 


per 


700  mJnen  of  whom 

&30  are  anpkqrvd 
imdar  ground. 

About   r«.  6^ 
d^. 

240  cwt. ;  value 
1,070/. 

Dvhvercd  to  the 
Government,  re- 
duction works  in 
the  neighbourhood 
of  Preybeig,  where 
they  are  partly 
sneltad,  and  part- 
ly amalgamMed* 


▼ENTILATION  OF  MINES. 

When  men  penetrate  by  narrow  passages  into  the  interior  of  the  earth,  their  respir- 
ation, joined  to  the  combustion  of  candle  and  gunpowder,  are  not  long  of  vitiating 
the  air.  The  decomposition  of  wood  contributes  to  the  same  effect,  as  also  the 
mineral  bed  itself,  especially  in  coal  mines,  by  the  carburetted  hydrogen  and  carbonic 
acid  eroWed,  and  from  the  absorption  of  oxygen  by  pyrites.  In  many  cases,  arsenical 
and  mercurial  vapours  are  disengaged.     Hence  the  neoesrity  of  maintaiiiing  in  tub* 

•  Malacat« ;  a  bort*  whim. 
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terranean  cavities  a  continual  circulation  of  air,  which  may  renew  the  atmosphere  round 
the  miners.  The  whole  of  the  means  employed  to  produce  this  effect  constitutes  what 
IS  called  the  ventiUUion  ofminet. 

These  means  are  divided  into  natttrcd  and  artifieiaL  The  natural  meant  are  the  cur* 
rents  produced  by  the  difference  of  density  between  the  air  of  mines  and  the  external 
air ;  the  artificial  are  air-exhausters  or  condensers,  fires,  &c. 

The  temperature  of  the  air  of  the  subterranean  workings  surpasses  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  place  in  which  the  mine  is  opened.  Hence  it  is  lighter  in  winter, 
but  in  summer  often  heavier  than  the  air  of  the  atmosphere.  For  this  reason,  when  the 
mine  presents  two  openings  at  different  levels,  the  air  naturally  flows  out  by  the  most 
elevated  in  winter,  and  by  the  lowest  in  summer.  We  may  take  advantage  of  this 
oircumsunce,  to  lead  the  air  Into  the  bottom  of  even  a  very  long  gallery,  opening  into 
the  side  of  the  mountain,  by  piercing  a  shaft  into  its  roof  at  some  distance  from  the 
entrance  and  dividing  the  gallery  by  a  horizontal  floor  into  two  parts,  which  have  no 
mutual  communication,  except  at  the  furthest  extremity — the  upper  part  communicat- 
ing with  the  shaft,  and  the  under  with  the  mouth  of  the  gallery.  If  the  two  compart- 
ments have  different  dimensions,  the  air  in  the  smaller  sooner  comes  into  an  equilibrium 
of  temperature  with  the  rock ;  and  the  difference  of  temperature  of  the  two  compart- 
ments is  sufficient  to  produce  a  current.  If  a  streamlet  of  water  flows  through  this 
gallery,  it  facilitates  the  flow  of  the  air  along  the  lower  compartment  If  a  mine  has 
several  openings  situated  on  the  same  level,  it  rarely  happens  but  some  peculiar  circum- 
stance destroys,  during  the  colds  of  winter  and  the  heats  of  summer,  the  equilibrium  ot 
the  air.  But  in  spring  and  autumn,  when  the  external  air  is  nearly  of  the  same  tem- 
perature with  that  of  the  mines,  the  above*named  causes  are  almost  always  too  feeble  to 
excite  an  issuing  current,  lliis  effect  is,  however,  frequently  obtained  by  raising  over 
one  of  the  shafts  a  chimney  20  or  SO  yards  high,  which  alone  produces  the  effect  of  an 
opening  at  a  different  level.  It  has  been  remarked  that  stormy  weather  usually  deranges 
every  system  of  ventilation.     See  Pttcoal  and  VsNTiLAnoir. 

MIN£S,  BLASTING.  It  has  been  often  noticed  that  since  the  application  of  gun- 
powder for  blasting,  few  if  any  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  methods  adopted  for 
cutting  through  hard  rocks ;  and  the  great  expense  of  maintaining  engine  power  for 
pumping  and  winding  during  the  long  period  required  to  sink  shafts  through  such  rocks 
has  been  and  still  is  the  sole  cause  of  some  of  the  best  and  richest  tracts  of  minerals  in 
Great  Britain  lying'  idle  and  unproductive,  and  has  been  the  principal  cause  of  the  loss 
of  life  so  serious  and  often  occurring  from  explosion  in  mines. 

The  improvements,  or  rather  the  new  system  now  introduced,  will  be  better  understood 
after  a  review  of  the  methods  and  tools  heretofore  used. 

The  oldest  method  of  pumping,  or  taking  up  the  water  from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft 
during  sinking  was  the  Hogar  pipe  ;  this  was  about  4  feet  in  length,  made  of  leather, 
and  stiffened  by  rings  of  meul :  the  constant  damage  this  was  liable  to  in  blasting  caused 
it  to  be  almost  abandoned,  and  in  its  place  the  stock  and  slide  pipe  was  introduced. 
This  consists  of  two  cast-iron  pipes  sliding  into  each  other  as  a  telescope  and  kept  tight 
in  the  joint  by  a  stuffing-box ;  this  contrivance  is  not  only  expensive  in  first  cost,  but 
liable  to  breakage  and  heavy  to  handle.  Both  these  modes  of  pumping  are  subject  to 
a  still  greater  defect ;  the  pump  can  only  be  made  nearly  under  the  pump  trees,  so  that 
during  a  long  time  of  the  sinking  it  often  occurs  that  only  two  or  three  men  can  be 
effectually  employed  in  the  shaft ;  this  in  some  of  the  large  shafts  (say  on  a  common 
size  used  in  South  Wales,  18  feet  by  10  feet)  causes  serious  delay  in  the  progress  of  the 
work. 

In  boring  it  has  been  customary  to  use  a  borer,  the  body  of  which  was  made  of  wrought 
iron,  and  the  bit  or  end  of  the  borer  of  shear  steel  welded  on  the  iron.  No  attempts 
appear  ever  to  have  been  made  to  fix  any  definite  proportion  between  the  size  of  the 
stock  or  handle  and  the  breadth  of  the  bit ;  and  from  this  cause  a  very  great  portion  of 
the  power  of  the  striker  has  been  uselessly  expended. 

llie  use  of  cast  steel  borers  is,  in  some  respects,  entirely  new  as  applied  to  mining,  and 
by  the  superior  hardness  of  cast  steel  as  compared  with  shear  steel,  greatly  expedites  the 
process  of  boring  and  saves  expense ;  they  have  also  an  advantage  in  transmitting  the 
force  of  the  hammer  to  the  bit,  on  account  of  their  stiffness  or  rigidity  ;  and  further  to 
prevent  loss  of  power,  it  is  of  importance  that  the  bit  should  be  so  proportioned  to  the 
handle  or  stock  as  to  work  freely  in  the  bore-hole,  and  at  the  same  time  spring  or  bend 
as  little  as  possible  under  the  blow  of  the  hammer.  The  following  proportions  appear  to 
answer  these  conditions.     (See  top  of  next  page.) 

The  suction  pipe  now  used  by  the  exhibitor,  about  20  feet  in  length,  is  made  of  gutta 
percha,  and  supersedes  the  use  of  the  leather  Hogar  and  the  stock  and  slide  ;  it  is  not 
liable  to  accident,  and  can  be  repaired  easily  ;  it  enables  the  pump  slide  to  be  made  in 
any  part  of  the  shaft,  and  a  greater  number  of  men  to  work  it  in  the  shaft  at  one  time. 
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The  introduction  of  electricity  as  the  power  for  blasting  in  connection  with  the 
xmproyements  before  explained,  may  be  sud  to  constitute  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
mining. 

The  apparatus  at  present  used  for  blasting  is  Grovels  battery  of  6  inches  square :  this 
is  placed  in  some  convenient  position  near  the  top  of  the  shaft ;  two  copper  wires,  coated 
with  gutta  percha,  are  carried  down  the  shads,  and  these  are  connected  with  the  other 
wires  inserted  in  a  small  cartridge  which  is  placed  in  the  charge  of  powder  for  blasting. 

MINES^  The  miner,  in  sinking  into  the  earth,  soon  opens  up  numerous  springs, 
whose  waters,  percolating  into  the  excavations  which  he  digs,  constitute  one  of  the  greatest 
obstacles  that  nature  opposes  to  his  toils.  When  his  workings  are  above  the  level  of 
some  valley  and  at  no  great  distance,  it  is  possible  to  get  rid  of  the  waters  by  leading  them 
along  a  trenchor  a  gallery  of  efflux.  This  forms  always  the  surest  means  of  drainage  ; 
and  notwithstanding  ihe  great  outlay  which  it  involves,  it  is  often  the  most  economical. 
The  great  advantages  accruing  from  tiiese  galleries,  lead  to  their  being  always  estab- 
lished, and  without  risk,  in  mines  which  promise  a  long  continuance.  There  are  many 
galleries  several  leagues  in  length  ;  and  sometimes  they  are  so  contrived  as  to  discharge 
the  waters  of  several  mines,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  environs  of  Freyberg.  Merely  such 
a  slope  should  be  given  them  as  is  barely  sufficient  to  make  the  water  run,  at  the  utmost 
from  j}g  to  ^ig  so  as  to  drain  the  mine  to  the  lowest  possible  level. 

Whenever  the  workings  are  driven  below  the  natural  means  of  drainage,  or  below 
the  level  of  the  plain,  recourse  must  be  had  to  mechanical  aids.  In  the  first  place,  the 
quantity  of  percolating  water  is  diminished  as  much  as  possible  by  planking,  walling, 
or  caulking-up  with  the  greatest  possible  care  those  pits  and  excavations  which  traverse 
the  water  levels ;  and  the  lower  workings  are  so  arranged  that  all  the  waters  may  unite 
into  wells  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  shafts  or  inclined  galleries ;  whence  they  may  be 
pumped  up  to  the  day,  or  to  the  level  of  the  gaUery  of  efflux.  In  most  mines,  simple 
sucking  pumps  are  employed,  because  they  are  less  subject  to  give  way,  and  more  eiisy 
of  repair ;  and  as  many  of  these  are  placed  over  each  other,  as  the  shaft  is  ten  yards 
deep,  below  the  point  where  the  waters  have  a  natural  run. 

These  draining  machines  are  set  in  motion  by  that  mechanical  power  which  happens 
to  be  least  costly  in  the  place  where  they  are  established.  In  almost  the  whole  of 
£ngland,  and  osci  most  of  the  coal  mines  of  France  and  Silesia,  the  work  is  done  by 
steam  engines;  in  the  principal  metallic  mines  of  France,  and  in  almost  the  whole  of 
Germany  and  Hungary,  by  hydraulic  machines ;  and  in  other  places,  by  machines 
moved  by  horses,  oxen,  or  even  by  men.  If  it  be  requisite  to  lift  the  waters  merely  to 
the  level  of  a  gailery  of  efflux,  advantage  may  be  derived  from  the  waters  of  the  upper 
parts  of  the  mine,  or  even  from  waters  turned  in  from  the  surface,  in  establishing  in  the 
mine  of  the  gallery-level,  water-pressure  machines,  or  overshot  water-wheels,  for  pump- 
ing up  the  lower  water.  This  method  is  employed  with  success  in  several  mines  of  Hun- 
gary, Bohemia,  Germany,  Derbyshire,  Cornwall,  in  those  of  Poullaouen  in  Brittany,  &c. 
It  has  been  remarked,  however,  that  the  copious  springs  are  found  rather  towards  the 
surface  of  the  soil  than  in  the  greatest  depths. 

TaAMSFORT   OF   ORES   TO   niB    SUKrACS. 

The  ore  being  extracted  from  its  bed,  and  having  undergone,  when  requisite,  a  first 
sorting,  it  becomes  necessary  to  bring  it  to  the  day,  an  operation  performed  in  different 
ways  according  to  circumstances  and  localities,  but  too  often  according  to  a  blind 
routine.  There  are  mines  at  the  present  day,  where  the  interior  transport  of  ore  is 
executed  on  the  backs  of  men ;  a  practice  the  most  disadvantageous  possible,  but  which 
is  gradually  wearing  out.  The  carriage  along  galleries  is  usually  eflTected  by  means  of 
hurdles,  Imutows,  or,  still  better,  by  little  waggons.  Tliese  consist  of  frames  resting  on 
four  wheels;  two  larger,  which  are  placed  a  little  behind  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  two 
smaller,  placed  before  it.  When  this  carriage  is  at  rest,  it  bears  on  its  four  wheels,  and 
leans  fivwards.  But  v/hen  the  miner,  in  pushing  it  before  him,  rests  on  its  posterior 
border,  he  makes  it  horizontal ;  in  which  case  it  rolls  only  upon  the  two  larger  wheels. 
Thus,  the  friction  due  to  four  wheels  is  avoided,  and  the  roller  or  driver  bears  no  part 
of  the  burden,  as  he  would  do  with  ordinary  wheelbarrows.  To  ease  the  draught  still 
more,  two  parallel  rails  of  wood  or  iron  are  laid  along  the  floor  of  the  gallery,  to  which 
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the  wheels  of  the  carriage  are  adjusted.  It  is  especially  ia  metallic  min^y  where  the  ore 
is  heavy,  and  the  galleries  straight,  that  these  peculiar  waggons  are  employed.  In  coal 
mines,  carriages  formed  with  a  much  larger  basket,  borne  on  a  rail-road  by  four  equal 
wheels,  are  preferred.  Sometimes  the  above  wun,  called  on  the  Continent  a  dog  {diUn)^ 
is  merely  a  simple  frame  on  four  wheels,  on  which  a  basket  is  set.  In  the  great  mines, 
such  as  many  of  the  coal  and  salt  mines  of  Great  Britain,  the  salt  mines  of  Gallicia,  the 
copper  mines  of  Fahlun,  the  lead  mines  of  Alston-Moor,  horses  and  asses  are  introduced 
into  the  workings  to  drag  heavier  waggons,  or  rather  a  train  of  waggons  attached  to 
one  another.  These  animals  often  live  many  years  under  ground,  without  ever  revisit- 
ing the  light  of  day.  In  other  mines,  such  as  those  of  Worsley,  in  Lancashire,  subter- 
ranean canals  are  cut.  Upon  which  the  ore  is  transported  in  boats. 

When  the  workings  of  a  mine  are  beginning,  when  they  are  still  of  little  depth,  and 
employ  few  hands,  it  is  sufficient  to  place  Over  the  shaft  a  simple  wheel  and  axle,  by 
means  of  which  a  few  men  may  raise  the  water  pails,  and  the  baskets  or  tubs  filled  with 
ore ;  but  this  method  becomes  soon  inadequate,  and  should  be  replaced  by  more  power- 
ful machines. 

ACCSSSORT   DETAILS. 

Few  mines  can  be  penetrated  entirely  by  means  of  galleries.  More  usublly 
there  are  shafts  for  moundng  and  descending.  In  the  pits  of  many  mines,  the  work- 
men go  down  and  come  up  by  means  of  the  machines  which  serve  to  elevate  the 
ores.  In  several  mines  of  Mexico,  and  the  north  of  Europe,  pieces  of  wood,  fixed 
on  each  side  of  the  pit,  form  the  rude  steps  of  a  ladder  by  which  the  workmen  pass  up 
and  down.  In  other  mines,  steps  are  cut  in  the  rock  or  the  ore ;  as  in  the  quicksilver 
mines  of  Idria  and  the  Bolatinate,  in  the  salt  mines  of  Wieliczka,  and  in  some  of  the 
silver  mines  of  Mexico.  In  the  last  they  serve  for  the  transport  of  the  ore,  which  is 
carried  up  on  men*s  backs.  Lastly,  certain  mines  are  entered  by  means  of  slopes,  some 
of  which  have  an  inclination  of  more  than  30*^.  The  workmen  slide  down  these  on  a 
kind  of  sledge,  whose  velocity  of  descent  they  regulate  by  a  cord  firmly  fixed  at  the 
upper  end. 

Miners  derive  light  from  candles  or  lamps.  They  carry  the  candles  in  a  lump  of  soft 
clay,  or  in  a  kind  of  socket  terminated  by  an  iron  point,  which  serves  to  fix  it  to  the 
rock,  or  to  the  timbering.  The  lamps  are  made  of  iron,  hermetically  closed,  and 
suspended,  so  that  they  cannot  droop,  or  invert,  and  spill  the  oil.  They  are  usually 
hung  on  the  thumb  by  a  hook.  Miners  also  employ  small  lanterns,  suspended  to  their 
girdles.  Many  precautions  and  much  experience  are  requisite  to  enable  them  to  carry 
these  lights  in  a  current  of  air,  or  in  a  vitiated  atmosphere.  It  is  especially  in  coal 
mines  liable  to  the  disengagement  of  carburetted  hydrogen,  that  measures  of  safety  are 
indispensable  against  the  explosions.  The  appearance  of  any  halo  round  the  flame 
should  be  carefully  watched  as  indicating  danger ;  and  the  lights  should  be  carried  near 
the  bottom  of  the  gallery.  The  great  protector  against  these  deplorable  accidents,  is 
the  safety  lamp.     See  Lamp  or  Davt. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  general  outline  of  the  working  of  minesi  without  giving 
some  account  of  the  miners.  Most  men  have  a  horror  at  the  idea  of  burying  them- 
selves, even  for  a  short  period,  in  these  gloomy  recesses  of  the  earth.  Hence  mining 
operations  were  at  first  so  much  dreaded,  that,  among  the  ancients,  they  were  asngned 
to  slaves  as  the  punishment  of  their  crimes.  This  dislike  has  diminished  with  the  im- 
provements made  in  mining ;  and,  finally,  a  profitable  and  respected  species  of  labour 
has  given  mining  its  proper  rank  among  tiie  other  departments  of  industry.  The  eaprii 
de  corps,  so  conspicuous  among  seamen,  has  also  arisen  among  miners,  and  has  given 
dignity  to  their  body.  Like  every  society  of  men  engaged  in  perilous  enterprizes,  and 
cherishing  the  hopes  of  great  success,  miners  get  attached  to  their  profession,  talk  of  it 
with  pride,  and  eventually  in  their  old  age  regard  other  occupations  with  contempt. 
They  form,  in  certain  countries,  such  as  Germany  and  Sweden,  a  body  legally  ccisti- 
tuted,  which  enjoys  considerable  privileges.  Miners  work  usually  6  or  8  hours  at  a 
time.     This  period  is  called  a  journey  (poste.,  in  French). 

Miners  wear,  in  general,  a  peculiar  dress,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  protect  them,  as 
much  as  possible,  from  the  annoyances  caused  by  water,  mud,  and  sharp  stones,  which 
occur  in  the  places  where  they  work.  One  of  the  most  essential  parts  of  the  dress  of  a 
German  miner  is  an  apron  of  leather  fitted  on  behind,  so  as  to  protect  them  in  sitting 
on  moisture  or  angular  rubbish.  In  England,  the  miners  wear  nothing  but  flannels ; 
though  they  frequently  strip  off  all  their  clothes,  except  their  trowsers.  In  many  coun- 
tries the  mallet  and  the  pick,  or  pointeroUe  (called  in  German,  SchegdarA  Ei$en),  disposed 
in  a  Saint  Andrew*s  cross,  are  the  badge  of  miners,  and  are  engraved  on  their  buttons, 
and  on  every  thing  belonging  to  raincf. 

Several  of  tlie  enterprises  executed  in  mines,  or  in  subserviency  to  them,  merit  a 
distinguished  rank  among  the  history  of  human  labours.  Several  mines  are  worked  to 
«  deptli  of  more  than  600  yards,  some  even  to  a  thousand  yards  below  the  surface  of  the 
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toll.  A  great  many  descend  beneath  the  level  of  the  ocean ;  and  a  few  even  extend 
under  its  billows,  and  are  separated  from  them  by  a  thin  partition  of  rock,  which  allows 
their  noise,  and  tiie  rolling  of  the  pebbles,  to  be  heard. 

In  1792,  there  was  opened,  at  Valenciana,  in  Mexico,  an  octagonal  pit,  fully  7;  yards 
wide,  destined  to  have  a  depth  of  560  yards,  to  occupy  23  years  in  digging,  and  to  cost 
840,0002. 

The  great  drainage  gallery  of  the  mines  of  Clausthai,  in  the  Hartz,  is  1 1,377  yards,  or 
6}  miles  long,  and  passes  upwards  of  300  yards  below  the  church  of  Clausthai.  Its 
exeavadon  lasted  from  the  year  1777  till  1800,  and  cost  about  66,0002.  Several  other 
galleries  of  efflux  might  also  be  adduced,  as  remarkable  for  their  great  length  and  ex- 
pense of  formation. 

The  coal  and  iron  mines  subservient  to  the  iron  works  of  Mr.  Crawshay,  at  Merthyr- 
Tydvil,  in  Wales,  have  given  birth  to  the  establishment  interiorly  and  above  ground, 
of  iron  railways,  whose  total  length,  many  years  ago>  was  upwards  of  100  English 
miles. 

The  carriage  of  the  coal  extracted  from  the  mines  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newcastle 
to  their  points  of  embarkation,  is  executed  almost  entirely,  both  under  ground  and  on 
the  surfivee,  on  iron  railways,  possessing  an  extent  of  upwairds  of  500  miles. 

There  is  no  species  of  labour  which  calls  for  so  great  a  development  of  power  as  that 
of  mines ;  and  accordingly,  it  may  be  doubted  if  man  has  ever  constructed  machines  so 
powerful  as  those  which  are  now  employed  for  the  working  of  some  mineral  excavations. 
The  waters  of  several  mines  c^  Cornwall  are  pumped  out  by  means  of  steam  engines, 
whose  force  is  equivalent,  in  some  instances,  to  the  simultaneous  action  of  many  hun- 
dred hones. 

Mines,  Gxkxkal  Sukmart  of. 

Mines  may  be  divided  into  three  great  classes :  1.  Mines  in  the  geological  formations 
anterior  to  the  coal  strata ;  2.  Mines  in  the  secondary  formations ;  3.  Mines  in  alluvial 
districts. 

The  first  are  opened,  for  the  most  part,  upon  veins,  masses,  and  metalliferous  beds. 

Tlie  second,  on  strata  of  combustibles,  as  coal ;  and  metalliferous  or  saliferous  beds. 

The  last,  on  deposits  of  metallic  ores,  disseminated  in  clays,  sands,  and  other  alluvial 
matters,  usually  superior  to  the  chalk ;  and  even  of  £ur  more  recent  formation. 

The  mines  of  these  three  classes,  placed,  for  the  most  part,  in  very  different  physical 
localitiei^  differ  no  less  relatively  to  the  mode  of  working  them,  and  their  mechanical 
treatment,  than  in  a  geological  point  of  view. 

MIXES  OF  rOBMATXONS  ANTBRIOB  TO  THE  COAL. 

These  mines  are  situated  in  a  few  mountainous  regions,  and  their  whole  amount 
forms  but  a  small  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  most  remarkable  c^  these 
are :  —  The  Cordilleras  of  South  America ;  the  mountains  of  Hungary ;  the  Altayan 
mountains ;  the  Ural  mountains ;  the  Vosges  and  the  Black  Forest ;  the  Harz,  and  the 
cast  of  Germany;  the  centre  of  France;  the  north  of  Portugal,  and  the  adjacent 
portions  of  Spain  ;  Britanny  ;  the  corresponding  coasts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ; 
the  north  of  Europe ;  the  Alleghany  chain ;  the  sou^  of  JSpain ;  tlie  Pyrenees ;  the 
Alps;  the  schistose  <tistricts  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Ardennes;  the  cal- 
careous mountains  of  England  and  of  Daouria. 

MIMES  OF  THE  CORDILLERAS  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Few  regions  are  so  celebrated  for  their  mineral  wealth  as  the  great  chain  which, 
under  the  name  of  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  skirts  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  ocean, 
from  the  land  of  the  Fatagonians  to  near  the  north-west  point  of  the  American  con- 
tinent  Who  has  not  heard  of  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Fotosi  ?  The  mineral  wealth 
of  Peru  bas  passed  into  a  proverb. 

The  most  important  mines  of  the  Cordilleras  are  those  of  silver ;  but  several  of  gold, 
mercury,  copper,  and  lead,  have  likewise  been  opened,  lliese  mountains  are  not 
equally  metalliferous  in  their  whole  extent  The  workings  occur  associated  in  a  small 
Dumber  of  districts  for  distant  from  each  other. 

In  the  Andes  of  Chili,  particularly  in  the  province  of  Coquimbo,  some  nlver  mines 
are  explored,  which  afford  chiefly  ores  of  an  earthy  or  ferruginous  nature,  mingled  with 
imperceptible  portions  of  ores  with  a  silver  base,  known  there  imder  the  name  of  Pacos. 
The  same  province  presents  also  copper  mines  of  considerable  importance,  from  which 
are  extracted  native  copper,  orange  oxide  of  copper,  carbonate  of  copper  (malachite), 
and  copper  pyrites,  associated  with  some  muriate  of  copper.  In  a  few  mines,  masses 
of  native  copper  of  extraordinary  magnitude  have  been  found. 

The  second  metalliferous  region  of  the  Andes  occurs  between  the  2 1st  and  I5t1i 
degrees  of  south  latitude.     It  includes  tbo  celebrated  mountain  of  Potosi,  situated  in 
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nearly  the  20th  degree  of  south  latitude,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  chain,  and  sereral 
other  districts  likewise  very  rich,  which  extend  principally  towards  the  north-west,  as 
fkr  as  the  two  banks  of  the  lake  Titicaca,  and  even  beyond  it,  through  a  total  length  of 
nearly  150  leagues.  All  these  districts,  which  formerly  depended  on  Peru,  were 
united  in  1778,  to  the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres.  The  mines  of  Potosi  were  dis- 
covered in  1545,  and  have  furnished  since  that  period  till  our  days,  a  body  of  silver 
which  M.  Humboldt  values  at  230,000,0007.  sterling.  The  first  years  were  the  most 
productive.  At  that  time  ores  were  often  found  which  afforded  from  40  to  45  per 
cent,  of  silver.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  average  richness  of 
the  ores  does  not  exceed  above  from  3  to  4  parts  in  10,000.  These  ores  are  therefore 
very  poor  at  the  present  day ;  they  have  diminished  in  richness  in  proportion  as  the 
excavations  have  become  deeper.  But  the  total  product  of  the  mines  has  not  diminished 
in  the  same  proportion ;  abundance  of  ore  having  made  up  for  its  poverty.  Hence,  if 
the  mountain  of  Potosi  is  not,  as  formerly,  the  richest  deposit  of  ore  in  the  worldr 
it  may,  however,  be  still  placed  immediately  after  the  famotis  vein  of  Guanaxuato. 
Tlie  ore  lies  in  veins  in  a  primitive  elay  state,  which  composes  the  principal  mass  of  the 
mountain,  and  is  covered  by  a  bed  of  clay  porphyry.  This  rock  crowns  the  summit, 
giving  it  the  form  of  a  basaltic  hill.  The  veins  are  very  numerous ;  several,  near  their 
outcrop,  were  almost  wholly  composed  of  sulphuret  of  silver,  antimoniated  sulphuret 
of  silver,  and  native  silver.  Others  which  offered  near  the  surface  merely  sulphuret  of 
tin,  became  richer  as  they  de8cende<l.  In  1790,  seven  copper  mines  were  known  in 
the  vice-royalty  of  Buenos  Ayres,  seven  of  lead,  and  two  of  tin ;  the  last  being  merely 
wasliings  of  sands  found  near  the  river  Oraro. 

On  the  opposite  flank  of  the  chain,  in  a  low,  desert  plain,  entirely  destitute  of  water, 
which  adjoins  the  harbour  of  Iquiqua,  and  forms  a  part  of  Peru,  occur  the  silver  mines 
of  Huantiyaya,  celebrated  for  the  immense  masses  of  native  silver,  which  have  been 
sometimes  found  in  them.     In  1758,  one  was  discovered  weighing  eight  cwts. 

M.  Humboldt  quotes  40  cantons  of  Peru  as  being  at  the  present  day  most  famous 
for  their  subterranean  explorations  of  silver  and  gold.  Those  of  gold  are  found  in  the 
provinces  of  Huaailas  and  Pataz ;  the  silver  is  chiefly  furnished  by  the  districts  of 
Huantajaya,  Pasca,  and  Chota,  which  fitr  surpass  the  others  in  the  abundance  of 
their  ores. 

The  silver  mines  of  the  district  of  Pasco  are  situated  about  30  or  40  leagues  north  of 
Lima,  in  10^  degrees  of  south  latitude,  4400  yards  above  the  sea-level,  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Cordilleras,  and  near  the  sources  of  the  river  Amazons.  They  were  dis- 
covered in  1G30.  These  mines,  and  especially  those  of  Cero  of  Yaiiricocha,  are  actually 
the  richest  in  all  Peru.  The  ore  is  an  earthy  mass  of  a  red  colour,  containing  much 
iron,  mingled  with  particles  of  native  silver,  horn  silver,  &c.,  constituting  what  they  call 
Pacos,  At  first  nothing  but  these  paeo$  was  collected ;  and  much  gray  copper  and 
antimoniated  sulphuret  of  silver  were  thrown  among  the  rubbish.  The  mean  product 
of  all  the  ores  is  j^ ;  or  an  ounce  and  -^  per  cwt ;  although  some  occur  which 
yield  30  or  40  per  cent,  llicse  rich  deposits  do  not  seem  to  be  extended  to  a  great 
depth ;  they  have  not  been  pursued  farther  than  1 30  yards,  and  in  the  greater  part  of 
the  workings  only  to  from  85  to  45.  Forty  years  ago,  these  mines,  which  produced  nearly 
2,000,000  of  piastres  annually,  were  the  worst  worked  in  all  South  America.  The  soil 
seemed  as  if  riddled  with  an  immense  number  of  pits,  placed  without  any  order.  The 
drainage  of  the  waters  was  effected  by  the  manual  labour  of  men,  and  was  extremely 
expensive.  In  1816,  some  Europeans,  among  whom  were  several  miners  from  Corn- 
wall, mounted  several  high-pressure  steam  engines,  imported  from  England,  which 
introduced  a  considerable  improvement  in  the  workings. 

The  mines  of  the  province  of  Chota  are  situated  in  about  seven  degrees  of  south  lati- 
tude. The  principal  ones  are  those  of  Gualcayoc,  near  Mecuicampa,  discovered  in  1771 ; 
their  outcrop  occurs  at  the  height  of  4500  yards  above  the  sea ;  the  city  of  Mecui- 
campa  itself  has  4000  yards  of  elevation,  that  is,  higher  than  the  highest  summits  of  the 
Pyrenees.  The  climate  is  hence  very  cold  and  uncomfortable.  The  ore  is  a  mixture 
of  sulphuret  of  silver  and  antimoniated  sulphuret,  with  native  silver.  It  constitutes 
veins  of  which  the  upper  portion  u  formed  of  pacoi,  and  they  somedmes  traverse  a 
limestone  and  sometimes  a  hornstone,  which  occurs  in  subordinate  beds.  The  annual 
produce  of  the  mines  is  67,000  marcs  of  silver,  according  to  Humboldt. 

In  the  districts  of  Huaailas  and  Pataz,  which  are  at  a  little  distance  from  the  former 
two,  gold  mines  are  worked.  This  metal  is  extracted  chiefly  from  the  veins  of  quarts, 
which  run  across  the  primitive  schistose  mountains.  The  district  of  Huaailas  contains 
besides  lead  mines.     Peru  possesses,  moreover,  some  mines  of  copper. 

The  quicksilver  mine  of  Huancavelica,  the  only  important  mine  of  this  species  which 
has  been  worked  in  the  New  World,  occurs  on  the  eastern  flank  of  the  Andes  of  Peru* 
in  13  degrees  of  south  latitude,  at  upwards  of  6000  yards  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It 
does  not  seem  referrible  to  the  same  class  of  deposiis  with  the  mines  hitherto  mentioned. 
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Indications  of  mercurial  deposits  have  been  observed  in  aereral  other  points  of  the  Andes 
of  Northern  Peru,  and  of  the  south  of  New  Granada. 

Lastly,  mines  oS  sal-gem  are  known  to  exist  in  Peru,  especially  near  the  silver  minca 
of  Huantsjaya. 

On  receding  from  the  district  of  Chota,  the  Cordilleras  are  very  indifferently  stored 
with  metallic  wealth,  to  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  and  even  far  beyond  it.  The  kingdom 
of  New  Granada  offers  but  a  very  small  number  of  silver  mines.  There  are  some  auri- 
ferous veins  in  the  province  of  Antioquia,  and  in  the  mountains  of  Guamoco.  The  pro- 
vince of  Caracas  tlie  mountains  of  which  may  be  considered  as  a  ramification  of  the 
Cordilleras,  presents  at  Aroa  a  copper  mine  which  furnishes  annually  from  700  to  800 
metric  quintals  (1400  to  1600  cwt.)  of  this  metal,  finally,  we  may  state  in  passing, 
that  there  is  a  very  abundant  salt  mine  at  Zipaquira,  in  the  province  of  Santa  F^, 
and  that  between  this  point  and  the  province  of  Sainta-Fd-de- Bogota,  a  stratum  of  coal 
occurs  at  the  extraordinary  height  of  2700  yards. 

Although  Mexico  presents  a  great  variety  of  localities  of  ores,  almost  the  only  ones 
worked  are  those  of  silver.  Nearly  the  whole  of  these  mines  are  situated  on  the  back 
or  the  flanks  of  the  Cordilleras,  especially  to  the  west  of  the  chain,  nearly  at  the  height 
of  the  great  table  land  which  traverses  this  region  of  the  globe,  or  a  little  below  its 
level  in  the  chains  which  divide  it.  They  lie  in  general  between  2000  and  SOOO  yards 
above  the  sea ;  a  very  considerable  elevation,  which  is  fiivourable  to  their  prosperity, 
because  in  this  latitude  there  exists  at  that  height  a  mean  temperature  mild,  salubrious, 
and  most  propitious  to  agriculture.  There  were  at  the  time  of  Humboldt's  visit,  from 
4000  to  5000  deposits  of  ore  exploited.  The  workings  constituted  SOOO  distinct  mines, 
which  were  distributed  roimd  500  head  quarters  or  MealtM,  These  mines  are  not,  how- 
ever, uniformly  spread  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  Cordilleras.  They  may  be  consi- 
dered as  forming  eight  groups,  which  altogether  do  not  include  a  greater  space  than 
J  2,000  square  leagues ;  viz.  hardly  more  than  the  tenth  part  of  the  surface  of  Mexico. 

These  eight  groups  are,  in  proceeding  from  south  to  north, 

1 .  The  group  of  Otuntaea,  situated  in  the  province  of  this  name  at  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  Mexico  properly  so  called,  towards  the  17th  degree  of  north  latitude.  Besides 
silver  mines,  it  contairw  the  only  veins  of  gold  explored  in  Mexico.  These  veins  tra- 
verse gneiss  and  mica-slate. 

2.  llie  group  of  T\ueo,  The  most  part  of  the  mines  which  compose  it  are  situated 
SO  or  25  leagues  to  the  south  west  of  Mexico,  towards  the  western  slope  of  the  great 
plateau. 

3.  The  group  of  Bitcaniot  about  20  leagues  north  east  of  Mexico.  It  is  of  moderate 
extent,  but  it  comprehends  the  rich  workings  of  Pachuca,  Real  del  Monte,  and  Moram. 
The  dis^trict  of  Reisl  del  Monte  contains  only  a  single  principal  vein,  named  Veto  Bezu 
coma  of  Real  del  Monte,  in  which  there  are  several  workings ;  it  is,  however,  reckoned 
among  the  richest  of  Mexico. 

4.  The  group  of  Zimapatu  It  is  very  near  the  preceding,  about  40  leagues  north 
west  of  Mexico,  towards  the  eastern  slope  of  the  plateau.  Besides  numerous  silver  mines, 
it  includes  abundant  deposits  of  lead,  and  some  mines  of  yellow  sulphuret  of  arsenic 

5.  The  Central  group,  of  which  the  principal  point  is  Guanaxuato,  a  city  of  70,000  in- 
babitants,  placed  at  its  southern  extremity,  and  60  leagues  N.  N.  W.  of  Mexico.  It 
comprises  among  others  the  famous  mine  districts  of  Guanaxwiio,  Catoree,  ZaeaUctu^ 
Stmirereie ;  the  richest  in  Mexico,  and  which  alone  furnish  more  than  half  of  all  the 
silver  which  this  kingdom  brings  into  circulation. 

llie  district  of  Guanaxuato  presento  only  one  main  vein,  called  the  Veta  Madre,  This 
vein  is  enclosed  principally  in  clay-state,  to  whose  beds  it  runs  parallel,  but  occa- 
sionally it  issues  out  of  them  to  intersect  more  modern  rocks.  The  vein  is  composed 
of  quartz,  carbonate  of  lime,  fragments  of  clay  slate,  &c. ;  and  includes  the  sulphurets  of 
iron,  of  lead,  and  of  rinc  in  gteat  quantities,  some  native  silver,  sulphuret  of  silver,  and 
red  silver ;  its  power  (thickness  of  the  vein)  is  from  43  to  48  ^ards.  It  is  rpcognised 
and  worked  throughout  a  length  of  upwards  of  13,000  yards ;  and  contains  19  exploit- 
ations, which  produced  annually  well  on  to  1,200,00021  in  silver.  One  of  the  explora- 
tions, that  of  Valenciana,  produces  320,000^  ;  being  equal  to  about  one-fifteenth  of  the 
total  product  of  the  3000  mines  of  Mexico.  Since  1 764,  the  period  of  its  discovery,  its 
neat  annual  product  has  never  been  less  than  from  two  to  three  millions  of  francs 
(80,0002.  to  120,0002.) ;  and  its  proprietors,  at  first  men  of  little  fortune,  became,  in 
ten  years,  the  richest  individuals  in  Mexico,  and  perhaps  in  the  whole  globe. 

Ttie  workings  of  this  mine  are  very  extensive,  and  penetrate  to  a  depUi  of  550  yards. 
They  employ  a  great  many  labourers. 

The  district  of  Zacatecas  presents  in  like  manner  only  a  single  vein  in  grcywacke  ; 
which,  however,  is  the  seat  of  several  workings. 

Tlie  deposits  mined  at  Catorce  are  in  limestone ;  the  mine  called  Purininui  de  Ca- 
iorce  has  been  explored  to  about  650  yards  in  depth ;  and  yielded,  in  1796|.  nearljf 
220,0002.     Tliere  are  also  mines  of  antimony  in  the  district  of  Catorce. 
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Towards  the  Western  part  of  the  group  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  copper  mines 
are  worked  in  the  provinces  of  ValUdolid  and  Guadalaxara ;  the  ores  being  chiefly  com- 
posed of  protoxide  of  copper  (orange  copper),  sulphuret  of  copper,  and  native  copper. 
These  mines  produce  about  2000  metric  quintals  of  copper  annually  (440,000lbs.  Eng- 
lish). In  the  same  district,  ores  of  dn  are  collected  in  the  alluvial  soils,  particularly 
near  Mount  Gigante.  The  concretionary  oxide  of  tin,  so  rare  in  Europe,  is  here  the 
most  common  variety.     This  metal  occurs  also  in  veins. 

The  central  part  of  Mexico  contains  many  indications  of  sulpnutet  of  mercury  (cin- 
nabar) ;  but  in  1804  it  was  worked  only  in  two  places,  and  to  an  inconsiderable  extent. 

6.  lite  group  of  new  GaUida  is  situated  in  the  province  of  this  name,  about  100  leagues 
N.  W.  from  Mexico.   It  comprises  the  mines  of  Balanos,  one  of  the  richest  districts. 

7.  The  group  of  Durango  and  Sonora,  in  the  intendancies  of  the  same  name.  It  is 
very  extensive.  The  mines  are  situated  in  part  on  the  table  land,  and  in  part  on  the 
western  slope.     Durango  is  140  leagues  N.  N.  W.  of  Mexico. 

8.  The  group  of  Chinuahua,  It  takes  its  name  from  the  town  of  Chinuahua,  situated 
100  leagues  N.  of  Durango.  It  is  exceedingly  extensive,  but  of  little  value ;  and  ter- 
minates at  29°  10'  of  north  latitude. 

Mexico  possesses,  besides,  several  mines  which  are  not  included  in  the  eight  preceding 
groups.  Thus  the  new  kingdom  of  Leon,  and  the  province  of  New  Saint- Ander,  present 
abundant  mines  of  lead.     New  Mexico  contuns  copper  mines  and  many  others. 

Lastly,  rock  salt  is  mined  in  several  points  of  New  Spain ;  and  coal  seems  to  occur  in 
New  Mexico.  % 

The  richness  of  the  different  districts  of  the  $iher  minM  or  reales  is  extremely  unequal. 
Nineteen  twentieths  of  these  reala  do  not  furnish  altogether  more  than  one-twelfth  of 
the  total  product.  This  inequality  is  owing  to  the  excessive  richness  of  some  deposits. 
The  ores  of  Mexico  are  principally  veins ;  beds  and  masses  arc  rare.  The  veins  traverse 
chiefly,  and  perhaps  only  primitive  and  transition  rocks,  among  which  certain  porphyries 
arc  remarked  as  very  rich  in  deposits  of  gold  and  silver.  The  silver  ores  are  mostly 
sulphuret  of  silver,  black  antimoniated  sulphuret  of 'silver,  muriate  of  silver  (homsilver), 
and  gray  copper.  Many  explorations  are  carried  on  in  certain  earthy  ores,  called 
coUoradot,  similar  to  thepaeos  of  Peru.  Lastly,  there  are  ores  of  other  metals,  which 
are  worked  principally,  and  sometimes  exclusively,  for  the  silver  which  they  contain ; 
such  are  the  argentiferous  sulphuret  of  lead,  argentiferous  sulphuret  of  copper,  and 
argentiferous  sulphuret  of  iron. 

Ores  of  very  great  richness  occur  in  Mexico ;  but  the  average  is  only  from  3  to  4 
ounces  per  cwt.,  or  from  18  to  25  in  10,000.  There  are  some,  indeed,  whose  estimate 
does  not  exceed  2)  ounces.  Almost  all  the  argentiferous  veins  afford  a  little  gold ;  the 
silver  of  Guanaxuato,  for  example,  contains  ^.  The  enormous  product  of  the  Mexican 
mines  is  to  be  ascribed  rather  to  the  great  facility  of  working  them,  and  the  abiudance 
of  ores,  than  to  their  intrinsic  richness. 

I'he  art  of  mining  was  little  advanced  in  this  country  at  the  period  of  Humboldt's 
journey ;  the  workings  presented  a  combination  of  small  mines,  each  of  which  had  only 
one  aperture  above,  without  any  lateral  communications  between  the  different  shafts. 

The  form  of  these  explorations  was  too  irregular  to  admit  of  their  being  called  workings 
hy  ttepa.  The  shafts  and  the  galleries  were  much  too  wide.  The  interior  transport  of 
the  ores  is  generally  effected  on  the  back  of  men ;  rarely  by  mules.  The  machines  for 
raising  the  ore  and  drawing  off  the  water  are  in  general  ill  combined ;  and  tlie  horse 
gigs  for  setting  them  in  motion  ill  constructed.  Tlie  timbering  of  the  shafts  is  very 
imperfectly  executed ;  the  walled  portions  alone  are  well  done.  There  are  some  galleries 
of  drainage,  but  they  are  too  fow,  and  ill  directed.  Latterly,  English  capitalists  and 
miners  have  formed  companies  for  working  the  silver  mines  of  Mexico ;  which  will  pro- 
bably produce  in  time  a  happy  revolution. 

The  silver  ores  of  Spanish  America  are  treated  partly  by  fusion,  and  partly  by  amal- 
gamation, but  more  firequently  by  the  latter  mode ;  hence  the  importation  of  mercury 
forms  there  an  object  of  the  highest  importance,  especially  since  the  quicksilver  mine  of 
HuancaveUca  fell  in,  and  ceased  to  be  worked.  This  mine  is  the  only  one  in  Spanisli 
America  which  belongs  to  the  government.  For  the  modem  state  of  these  mines,  see 
SrLvxa. 

The  following  table  shews,  according  to  M.  de  Humboldt,  what  was  the  annual  pro- 
duct of  the  silver  mines  of  South  America,  at  the  banning  of  this  century.  It  is 
founded  in  a  great  measure,  upon  official  documents :  — 

Mexico       .  .         -  2,196,140  marcs,  or  537,512  kil.,  worth  £4,778,000 

Peru              -  -     573,958                     140,478                         1,250,000 

Buenos-Ayres  -          -     463,098                     110,764                            984,600 

Chili              -  .       25,957                          6,827                            060,680 


Total  -  3,259,153  795,581  7,073,280 
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To  complete  our  picture  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  Spanish  America,  it  remains  to 
speak  of  its  principal  go!d  minei  g  but  these  belong  to  a  geological  locality,  alluvial  sands 
and  gravel,  very  different  from  that  of  our  present  objects,  d^ie  most  important  of  these 
gold  sanda  are  washed  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Cordilleras;  vis.  in  New  Granada, 
from  the  province  of  Barbacoas,  to  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  to  Chili,  and  even  to  the 
shores  of  the  seas  of  California.  There  are  likewise  some  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Cordilleras,  in  the  high  valley  of  the  river  Amaaona.  The  washings  of  New  Granada 
produce  also  some  platina. 

The  mines,  properly  so  called,  and  the  washings  of  South  America,  furnish,  altogether, 
48,575  marcs,  or  10,418  kilogrammes  (22,920  libs.  £ng.)  of  gold,  worth  1,435,720^ 

MINES   OF   UUNGAKT. 

The  metallic  mines  of  thu  kingdom,  including  those  of  Transylvania,  and  the  Bannat 
of  Temeschwar,  form  four  principal  groups,  which  we  shall  denote  by  the  group  of  the 
N.  W.,  group  of  the  N.  £.,  group  of  the  .£.,  and  group  of  the  S.  £. 

Hie  group  of  the  N.  W.  embraces  the  districts  of  Schemnits,  Krenmits,  Koenigsberg, 
Neuhsohl,  and  the  environs  of  Schmcelnitz,  Bethler,  Rosenau,  &c. 

SekemaUiZf  a  royal  free  city  of  mines,  and  the  principal  centre  of  the  mines  of  Hun- 
gary* lies  25  leagues  to  the  north  of  Buda,  560  yards  above  the  sea,  in  the  midst  of  a 
small  group  of  mountains  covered  with  forests.  The  most  part  of  these  mountains,  the 
highest  of  which  reaches  an  elevation  of  1130  yards  above  the  ocean,  are  formed  of 
barren  trachjrtes  (rough  trap  rocks)  ;  but  at  their  foot  below  the  trachytie  formation, 
a  formation  is  observed  consisting  of  green-stone  porphyries,  connected  with  syenites^ 
passing  into  granite  and  gneiss,  and  including  subordinate  beds  of  mica-slate  and  lime- 
stone.    It  is  in  this  formation  that  all  the  mines  occur. 

It  baa  been  long  known  that  the  greenstone  porphyries  of  Schemnits  have  intimate 
relations  with  the  metalliferous  porphjrries  of  South  America.     M.  Beudant,  on  com- 
paring them  with  those  brought  by  M.  de  Humboldt  from  Guauaxuato,  Real  del  Monte^ 
&c,has  recognised  an  identity  in  the  minutest  details  of  ooloun  structure,  composition, 
respective  i&tuation  of  the  different  varieties,  and  even  in  the  empirical  character  of 
effervescence  with  acids.     The  metalliferous  rocks  appear  at  Schemnitz  only  in  a  space 
of  small  extent,  comprehended  partly  in  a  small  basin,  of  which  the  city  occupies  the 
south  border.    They  are  traversed  by  veins  which,  for  the  most  part,  cut  across  the  stra- 
tification, but  which  also  are  sometimes  obviously  parallel  to  it     These  veins  are  in 
genera]  very  powerful ;  their  thickness  amounting  even  to  more  than  40  yards,  but  their 
extent  in  length  seems  to  be  usually  inconsiderable.     They  are  numerous  and  parallel 
to  each  other.    It  appears  that  they  have  no  side  plates  of  vein  stones  (ioUdmndeB),  but 
that  the  metalliferous  mass  reposes  immediately  on  the  cheeks  or  sections  of  the  rock, 
which  is  usually  more  or  less  altered,  and  includes  always  much  pyrites  near  the  point 
of  contact,  and  even  to  a  distance  of  several  feet.     The  substances  which  constitute  the 
body  of  these  veins,  are  dnisy  quarts,  carious  quartz,  ferriferous  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
sulphate  of  barytes,  with  which  occur  sulphuret  of  silver  mixed  with  native  silver 
containing  more  or  less  gold,  which  is  rarely  in  visible  scales ;  sulphuret  of  silver,  argen- 
tiferous galena,  blende,  copper  and  iron  pyrites,  &c.     Hie  sulphuret  of  silver  and  the 
galena  are  the  two  most  important  ores.   Sometimes  these  two  substances  are  insulated, 
sometimes  they  are  mixed  in  different  manners  so  as  to  furnish  ores  of  every  degree  of 
richness,  from  such  as  yield  60  per  cent  of  silver  down  to  the  poorest  galena.  The  gold 
seldom  occurs  alone ;  it  generally  accompanies  the  silver  in  a  very  variable  proportion, 
which  most  usually  approaches  to  that  of  1  to  30. 

The  ores  oi  Schemnitz  are  all  treated  by  fusion ;  the  poor  galenas  at  the  smelting 
bouse  of  Schemnits  (bleyhutte),  and  the  resulting  lead  is  sent  as  working  lead  to  the 
smelting  houses  of  Kremnitz,  Keusofal,  and  Schernowitz,  whither  all  the  silver  ores 
prepared  in  the  different  spots  of  the  country  are  transported  in  order  to  \re  smelted 

The  mines  of  Schemnitz,  opened  800  years  ago,  have  been  worked  to  a  depth  of  more 
than  350  yards.  The  explorations  are  in  general  well  conducted.  Excellent  galleries 
of  efflux  have  been  excavated;  the  waters  for  impulsion  are  collected  anct  applied 
with  skill.  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  these  mines  begin  to  decline  from  the 
state  of  prosperity  in  which  they  stood  several  years  ago ;  a  circumstance  to  be  ascribed 
probably  to  the  same  pains  being  no  longer  bestowed  on  the  instruction  of  the  officers 
appointed  to  superintend  them.  Maria  Theresa  established  in  1760,  at  Schemnitz,  a 
school  of  mines.  This  acquired  at  its  origin,  throughout  Europe,  a  great  celebrity^ 
which  it  has  not  been  able  to  maintain. 

Kremnitz  lies  about  5  leagues  N.  N.  W.  of  Schemnitz,  in  a  valley  Hanked  on  the 
right  by  a  range  of  hills  formed  of  rocks  quite  analogous  to  the  metalliferous  rocks  of 
Sdiemnitz.  In  the  midst  of  these  rockfs  veins  are  worked  nearly  similar  to  those  of 
Schemnitz ;  but  the  quartz  which  forms  their  principal  mass  is  more  abundant,  and  con- 
tains more  native  gold.   Here  also  are  found  sulphuret  and  bydrosulphuret  of  antimony. 
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which  do  not  occur  at  Schemnitz.  The  metalliferous  district  is  of  very  moderate  extenCp 
and  is  surrounded  by  the  trachytic  district  which  overlies  it,  forming  to  the  East  and 
West  considerable  mountidns. 

The  city  of  Kremnitz  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  free  royal  cities  of  mines  in  Hun- 
gary, It  is  sud  that  mines  were  worked  there  even  in  the  times  of  the  Romans ;  but 
it  is  the  Germans  who,  since  the  middle  ages,  have  given  a  great  development  to  these 
exploitations.  There  exists  at  Kremnits  a  Mint-oiBce,  to  which  all  the  gold  and  silver 
of  the  mines  of  Hungary  are  carried  in  order  to  be  parted,  and  where  all  the  chemical 
processes,  such  as  the  &brication  of  acids,  &c.,  are  carried  on  in  the  large  way. 

About  6  leagues  N.  N.  £.  from  Schemnits,  on  the  banks  of  the  Gran,  lies  the  little 
village  of  Neusohl,  founded  by  a  colony  of  Saxon  miners.  The  mountains  surrounding 
it  include  mines  very  different  from  those  of  which  we  have  been  treating.  At  Herren- 
grand,  S  leagues  from  Neusohl,  greywacke  forms  pretty  lofty  mountains ;  thb  rock  is 
covered  by  transition  limestone,  and  is  supported  by  mica- slate.  The  lower  be(b  con- 
tain bands  of  copper  ores,  chiefly  copper  pyrites.  The  mica-slate  includes  likewise 
masses  of  ore,  apparently  constituting  veins  in  it.  These  ores  have  been  worked  since 
the  13th  century.  The  copper  extracted  contains  in  a  hundred  weight  6  ounces  of 
silver. 

Eighteen  or  twenty  leagues  to  the  east  of  Netuohl,  we  meet  with  a  country  very  rich 
in  iron  and  copper  mines,  situated  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bcthler,  Schmoelnitz, 
Einsiedael,  Rosenau,  &c.  Talcose  and  clay  slates  form  the  principal  body  of  the  moim- 
tains  here,  along  with  hornblende  rocks.  The  ores  occur  most  usually  in  strata.  Those 
of  iron,  are  sparry  ore,  and  especially  hydrate  of  iron,  compact  and  in  concretions,  ac- 
companied with  specular  iron  ore.  Tliey  give  employment  to  a  great  many  large 
smelting  houses,  llie  county  of  Gcemar  alone  contuns  22  works ;  and  that  of  Zips 
also  a  great  number.  The  copper  mines  lie  chiefly  innhe  neighbourhood  of  Schmoelnitz 
and  Goelnitz.  The  copper  extracted  contains  about  6  or  7  ounces  of  silver  in  the  hun- 
dred weight.  Near  Zslathna  there  is  a  quicksilver  mine  nearly  inactive ;  and  near 
Rosenau  one  of  antimony. 

To  conclude  our  enumeration  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  this  country,  it  remains  merely 
to  state  that  there  are  (>paZ  mines  in  the  environs  of  Czervenitza,  placed  in  the  trachytic 
conglomerate. 

GROUP  OF  THE  NORTH  EAST,  OR  OF  KAGABAKTA. 

The  mines  of  this  group  lie  in  a  somewhat  considerable  chain  of  mountains,  which, 
proceeding  from  the  frontiers  of  Buchowina,  where  it  is  united  to  the  Carpathians,  finally 
disappears  amidst  the  saliferous  sandstones  between  the  Theu»,  Lapos,  and  Nagy  Szamot, 
on  the  northern  frontiers  of  Transylvania.  These  mountains  are  partly  composed  of 
rocks  analogous  to  those  of  Schemnitz,  traversed  by  veins  which  have  much  resemblance 
to  the  veins  of  this  celebrated  spot.  Into  these  veins  a  great  many  mines  have  been 
opened,  the  most  important  of  which  are  those  of  Nagabanya,  Kapnick,  Felsolianya, 
Miszbanya,  Laposbanya,  Olaposbanya,  Ohlalapos.  All  these  mines  produce  gold.  Those 
of  Laposbanya  furnish,  likewise,  argentiferous  galena ;  those  of  Olaposbanya  contain 
copper  and  iron ;  and  those  of  Kapnick  copper.  Realgar  occurs  in  the  mines  of  Felso- 
banya ;  and  orpiment  in  those  of  Ohlalapos.  Several  of  them  produce  manganese  and 
sulphuret  of  antimony.  Lastly,  towards  the  north,  in  the  county  of  Marmarosh,  lies 
the  important  iron  mine  of  Bortcha^  and  on  the  frontiers  of  Buchowina  the  lead  mine 
of  Radna,  in  which  also  much  zinc  ore  occurs. 

The  mine$  composing  the  grovp  of  the  Ecut,  or  of  AbrttdbcMgti,  occur  almost  all  in  the 
mountains  which  rise  in  the  western  part  of  Transylvania,  between  Lapos  and  Maros,  in 
the  environs  of  Abrudbanya,  M.  Beudant  notices  in  this  region,  limestones,  sandstones, 
trachytes,  basalts,  and  sienite  porphyries,  apparently  quite  analogous  to  the  greenstone 
porphyries  of  Schemnitz.  It  seems  to  be  principally  in  the  latter  rocks  that  the  mines 
forming  the  wealth  of  this  country  occur ;  but  some  of  them  exist  also  in  the  mica- 
slate,  the  greywacke,  and  even  in  the  limestone.  The  principal  mines  are  at  Nagyag, 
Korosbanya,  Vorospatak,  Boitza,  Csertesch,  Fatzbay,  Almas,  Porkura,  Butschum,  and 
Stonischa.  There  are,  in  all,  40  exploitations ;  the  whole  of  which  produce  auriferous 
ores  smelted  at  the  foundry  of  Zalathna.  These  mines  contain  also  coiiper,  antimony, 
and  manganese.  They  are  celebrated  for  their  tellurium  ore,  which  was  peculiar  to  them 
prior  to  the  discovery  of  this  metal  a  few  years  back  in  Norway.  The  auriferous  de- 
posits contained  in  the  greenstone  porphyry  are  often  very  irregular.  The  mines  of 
Nagyag  are  the  richest  and  best  worked.  Tlie  numerous  veins  occur  partly  in  the 
sienite  porphyry,  and  partly  in  the  greywacke.  The  auriferous  ore  is  accompanied  with 
galena,  realgar,  manganese,  iron,  and  zinc.  There  are  iron  mines  in  great  beds  near 
Vayda-Huniad  and  Gyalar.     Some  cobalt  mines  are  also  noticed. 

The  group  of  the  S.  E.,  or  of  the  Bannat  of  Temeechwar,  occurs  in  the  mountains  which 
block  up  the  valley  of  the  Danube  at  Orschova,  through  a  narrow  gorge  of  which  the 
river  escapes.    The  principal  mines  are  at  Oravitza,  Moldawa,  Szaska,  find  Dognaaczka. 
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They  produce  ehieily  argentiferous  copper,  yielding  a  mare  of  ulver  (nearly  |  pound) 
in  the  hundred  weight,  with  occasionally  a  little  gold.  Ores  of  lead,  sine,  and  iron, 
are  also  tnet  with.  The  mines  are  famous  for  their  beautiful  specimens  of  blue  car- 
bonate of  copper,  and  various  other  minerala.  The  mine  of  Mol^wa  affords  likewise 
CMrpiment.  These  metallic  deposits  lie  in  be^  and  ▼eins ;  the  former  occurring  parti- 
cularly between  the  mica-slate  and  the  limestone,  or  sometimes  between  the  limestone 
and  the  sienite  porphyry.  Well  defined  vans  also  §re  known  to  exist  in  the  sienite 
and  the  mica-slate.  The  fiannat  jkmscsscs  moreover  important  iron-mines  at  Dom- 
Wawa  and  Ruchecsberg;  near  Dombrawa  sulphuret  of  mercury  is  found.  Cobalt 
mines  occur  likewise  in  these  regions. 

The  mines  constituting  the  rour  groups  now  described  are  not  the  sole  metallic 
mines  possessed  by  Hungary.  A  few  others,  but  generally  of  little  importanoe»  are 
acattereid  over  different  parts  of  this  kingdom.  Several  have  been  noticed  in  the 
portion  of  the  Carpathians  which  separates  Transylvania  from  Moldavia  and  Wallachia. 
Their  principal  object  is  the  exploration  of  some  singular  deposits  of  galena. 

Besides  the  mines  just  noticed,  Hungary  contains  some  coal  mines,  numerous  mines 
of  rock-salt,  and  sevml  deposits  of  golden  sands  situated  chiefly  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube^  the  Marosch,  and  the  Nera. 

The  mines  of  the  kingdom  of  Hungary  produce  annually,  according  to  M.  Heron  de 
Villefosse^  5218  nuurcs,  or  S810  pounds  English  of  gold,  worth  175,97 6iL  ;  and  about 
85,000  marcs,  or  45,767  pounds  of  silver,  worth  186,lS2iL  The  mines  of  Transylvania 
furnish  nearly  the  half  of  the  whole  quantity  of  gold,  and  one  seventeenth  of  the  silver 
now  stated.  The  other  mines  of  Europe  produce  together  nearly  twice  as  much  silver, 
but  merely  a  few  marcs  of  gold.  Hungary  affords  bendes  frcmi  18  to  20  thousand 
metric  quintals  (about  4,000,000  libs.  Eng. }  of  copper  annually,  and  a  great  deal  of 
iron. 

From  these  mines  proceed  likewise  from  3000  to  4000  metric  quintals  (660,000  to 
880,000  libs.  £. )  of  lead ;  a  quantity  not  more  than  is  needed  by  the  refining-houses 
for  the  ores  of  silver  and  gold. 

MINKS   or  THX   ALTATAK   MOUMTAINS. 

At  the  western  extremity  of  the  chain  of  the  Altayan  mountains,  which  separate 
ffiberia  horn  Chinese  Tartary,  there  exists  a  number  of  metalliferous  veins,  in  which 
several  important  workings  have  been  established  since  the  year  1742.  They  con- 
stitute the  locality  of  the  mines  of  Kolywan ;  the  richest  in  the  precious  metals  of 
the  three  districts  of  this  kind  existing  in  Siberia. 

These  mines  are  opened  up  in  the  schistose  formations  which  surround  to  the  N.  and 
W.  and  to  the  Sb  W.  the  western  declivity  of  the  high  granitic  chain,  from  which  they  are 
separated  by  formations  consisting  of  o^er  primitive  rocks.  These  schists  alternate  in 
some  points  with  quartaose  rocks,  called  by  M.  Renovanta  hornstone,  and  with  lime- 
stone. They  are  covered  by  a  limestone,  replete  with  ammonites.  The  metalliferous 
region  forms  a  semicircle,  of  which  the  first  lofty  mountains  occupy  the  centre. 

The  most  important  exploration  of  this  country  is  the  silver  mine  of  Zm^of,  or 
Zmeinogarsk,  in  German  Sclilangenberg,  situated  to  the  N.  W.  of  the  high  mountains 
in  51^  9'  25*  N.  In  and  79^  49^  50"  long,  east  of  Paris.  It  is  opened  on  a  great 
vein,  which  contiuns  argentiferous  native  gold,  auriferous  native  silver,  sulphuret  of 
silver,  homsilver,  gray  copper,  sulphuret  of  copper,  green  and  blue  carbonated  copper, 
red  oxide  of  copper,  copper  pyrites,  sulphuret  of  lead,  and  great  masses  of  testaceous 
arsenic  slightly  argentiferous.  There  occur  likewise  sulphuret  of  sine,  iron  pyrites, 
and  sometimes  arsenical  pyrites.  The  gangues  (vein  stones)  of  these  different  ores  are 
sulphate  of  baryta,  carbonate  of  lime,  quarts,  but  rarely  fluate  of  lime.  The  principal 
veiuy  which  is  of  great  power,  has  been  traced  through  a  length  of  several  hundred 
fiithoms,  and  to  a  depth  of  no  less  than  96  fiitboms.  In  its  superior  portion,  it  hss  an 
inclination  of  about  50  degrees;  but  lower  down  it  becomes  nearly  vertical.  Its  roof 
is  always  formed  of  day-sUte.  On  the  floor  of  the  vein,  the  slate  alternates  with  horn- 
stone.  This  vein  pushes  out  branches  in  several  directions ;  it  is  intersected  by  barren 
veins,  and  presents  successive  stages  of  different  richness.  The  first  years  were  the 
most  productive.  The  German  miners  employed  subsequently  by  the  Russian  govern- 
ment have  introduced  regularity  into  the  workings ;  and  have  excavated  a  gallery  of 
efllux  SSS  fathoms  long. 

The  most  important  of  the  other  silver  mines  of  this  department  are  those  of  Tchere- 
panoftki,  S  leagues  S.  £.  of  ZmM;  those  of  Smenofrki,  10  leagues  S.  £. ;  those  of 
Nioolaiski,  SO  leagues  to  the  &  &  W. ;  and  of  Philipofski,  90  leagues  S.  E.  of  the 
same  place.  The  last  mine  lies  on  the  extreme  frontier  of  Chinese  Tartary.  It  is  not 
known  whether  the  southern  slope  of  the  Altaic  chain  within  the  Chinese  territories 
eontains  metalliferous  deposits. 

The  ores  extracted  firom  these  different  mines  yield  on  an  average  per  quintal  an 
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ounce  of  mWer,  which  contains  3  per  cent,  of  gold.  Their  annual  product  was  towards 
1786,  according  to  M.  Patrin,  SOOO  marcs,  or  1615  libs,  avoirdupois  of  gold,  worth 
101,151/. ;  and  60,000  marcs,  or  31,020  libs,  avoird.  of  silver,  worth  130,520L 

Tlie  precious  metals  are  not  the  sole  product  of  this  mineral  district.  There  is  an 
important  copper-mine  15  leagues  N.  W.  of  ZmM,  in  a  chain  of  hills  formed  of  gra- 
nitic roclLS,  schists,  porphyries,  and  slielMimestone,  graduating  into  the  plain.  The 
vein  presenU  copper  pyrites,  sulphuret  of  copper,  and  native  copper,  disseminated  in 
argillaceous  substances,  more  or  less  ferruginous,  and  of  different  degrees  of  hardness. 
This  mine,  which  bears  the  name  of  Aleiski-Loktefski,  furnished  annually  at  the  date 
of  1782,  1500  quintals  (metric),  or  330,000  libs,  avoird.  of  oopper,  which  was  coined 
into  money  in  the  country  itaeIC 

At  Tchakirskoy,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tscharisch,  towards  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  metalliferous  semicircle,  mentioned  above,  there  is  amine  of  argentiferous  copper 
and  lead,  opened  in  a  very  large  but  extremely  short  vein.  Besides  the  lead  and 
copper  ores,  including  a  little  silver,  this  mine  affords  a  great  quantity  of  calamicte 
(carbonate  of  sine),  which  forms  occasionally  fine  stalactites  of  a  white  or  green  colour. 

Tlie  northern  flank  of  the  Altai  mountains  presents  few  mines.  Some  veins  of 
copper  exist  20(X)  leagues  east  of  Zm^f,  near  the  spot  where  the  river  Janissei  issues 
from  the  Salanean  mountains,  which  are  a  prolongation  of  the  Altayan  chain. 

There  is  no  lead>mine,  properly  so  called,  in  the  Altai  mountains.  Almost  all  the 
lead  which  is  required  for  the  treatment  of  the  silver  and  gold  ores  is  obtained  from  the 
department  of  Nertchlnsk,  situated  700  leagues  off,  on  the  borders  of  the  river  Amomr, 

The  first  smeltiog-house  erected  in  this  district  was  in  the  middle  of  the  metalliferous 
region  at  Kolywan,  the  place  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  It  has  been  suppressed  on 
account  of  the  dearth  of  wood  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mmes.  The  principal  exist- 
ing foundry  is  that  of  Bomaoul  on  the  Ob,  50  leagues  north  of  Zm^o£ 

MXMCa  OF  THE   UlLAL   MOUKTAINS. 

This  chain  of  mountuns,  which  begins  on  the  coasts  of  the  icy  sea,  and  terminates 
in  the  50th  degree  of  latitude  amidst  the  steppes  of  the  Kerffuis,  after  having  formed, 
through  an  extent  of  more  than  40  leagues,  the  natural  limit  between  Europe  and 
Asia,  contains  very  rich  and  very  remarkable  deposits  of  metallic  ores,  which  have 
given  rise  to  important  mines  of  iron,  copper,  and  gold.  These  explorations  are 
situated  on  the  two  slopes,  but  chiefly  on  the  one  that  looks  to  Ada,  from  the  environs 
of  Ekaterinbourg  to  about  120  or  ISO  leagues  north  of  that  city.  They  constitute  the 
department  of  the  mines  of  Ekaterinbourg,  one  of  the  three  belonging  to  Siberia. 

The  copper-mines  are  pretty  numerous,  and  lie  almost  wholly  on  the  oriental  slope 
of  the  chain.  They  are  opened  into  veins  of  a  very  peculiar  nature,  and  which 
although  very  powerful  at  the  surface,  do  not  extend  to  any  considend>le  depth.  The<« 
veins  are  in  general  filled  with  argillaceous  matters,  penetrated  with  red  oxide  of  copper, 
and  mingled  with  green  and  blue  carbonated  copper,  sulphuret  of  copper,  and  native 
copper.     The  most  important  workings  are  those  of  Tburinski  and  Gonmechafiki. 

The  first  are  situated  120  leagues  north  of  Ekaterinbourg,  towards  the  60di  degree 
of  N.  latitude,  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  Uralian  mountains,  near  the  banks  of  the  Tottria. 
l^iey  amount  to  three,  opened  in  the  same  vein,  which  turns  round  an  angle  presented 
by  the  chain  in  this  place.  The  ground  is  composed  of  a  porphyry  with  a  homstonc 
basis,  of  clay-slate,  and  of  a  white  or  grayish  limestone,  which  form  the  roof  and  floor 
of  the  vein.  The  ore  yields  from  18  to  20  per  cent.,  and  these  mines  produced  annu- 
ally in  1786,  10,000  metric  quintals  (2,200,000  libs  avoird.)  of  copper. 

The  mine  of  Goumechefrki  lies  12  or  15  leagues  S.  W.  of  Ekaterinbourg,  near  a 
lake  bordered  by  primitive  mountains,  which  form  in  this  region  the  axis  of  the  chain 
of  the  Urals.  This  mine  is  celebrated  for  the  beautiful  malachites  that  occur  in  it. 
It  has  furnished  almost  all  the  fine  specimens  of  this  substance  employed  in  jewellery. 
The  vein,  of  which  the  sides  are  calcareous,  is  vertical,  and  runs  north  and  south. 
It  does  not  sink  deeper  than  about  50  yards,  and  is  filled  with  a  species  of  coarse 
pudding-stone,  composed  of  masses  of  primitive  rocks.  The  ore  yields  from  3  to  4 
per  cent,  of  copper,  and  the  mine  furnished  about  the  year  1786,  4«400,000  libs,  avoird. 
of  this  metal  per  annum. 

The  beds  of  iron  ore  occur  generally  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  axis  of  the 
central  chain.  Those  of  the  western  slope  lie  sometimes  in  a  gray  compact  limestone, 
which  contains  en^rocAt  and  other  petrifactions,  and  whose  geological  age  has  not  been 
ascertained,  but  it  appears  to  be  much  more  modem  than  the  rociu  of  the  central  chaiiu 
Both  the  one  and  the  other  seem  to  form  large  veins,  which  extend  little  in  depth,  or 
rather  fill  irregular  and  sltallow  cavities.  The  most  common  ore  is  the  hydrate  of  iron 
(bog  ore),  hematite,  or  compact  iron  ore,  sometimes  mixed  or  accompanied  with 
hydrate  of  manganese,  and  occasionally  with  ores  of  sine,  copper,  and  lead.  Black  oxide 
of  iron,  possessing  magnetic  polarity,  likewise  frequently  occurs,  particularly  in  the 
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mines  of  the  eastern  sli^ie,  on  wbieh,ln  fiwt«  entke  mountains  of  loadstone  repose.  All 
these  ores,  mixed  with  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  clay  differently  coloured,  are 
worked  by  open  quarries,  and  most  usually  without  using  gunpowder,  or  even  iron 
wedges,  lliey  yield  rarely  less  than  50  or  60  per  cent,  and  keep  in  action  numerous 
smd ting-houses  situated  on  the  two  flanks  of  the  chain ;  the  oldest  of  them  have  been 
established  since  1628,  but  the  greater  number  date  only  from  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century.  The  most  celebrated  mines  are  those  of  Balgodat  and  Ktakanar,  situated  on  the 
eastern  slope  from  SO  to  50  leagues  north  of  Ekaterimbourg,  In  the  foundries  of  the 
eastern  slope,  anchors,  cannons,  bullets,  &c.  are  &bricated ;  and  in  the  whole  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  bar  iron.  The  products  of  the  works  on  the  western  side  are 
directlv  embarkeid  on  the  di£ferent  feeders  of  the  Volga,  from  which  they  are  at  no 
great  distance.  Those  of  the  eastern  slope  are  transported  during  winter  on  sledges  to 
the  same  feeder  streams,  after  crossing  the  least  elevated  passages  of  the  Urals. 

The  quantity  of  materials  fiibricated  by  the  iron  works  of  both  slopes,  amounted 
annually,  towards  the  year  1790»  to  more  than  11,000,000  libs,  avoird.  Tins  country 
is  peculiarly  favoured  by  nature  for  this  species  of  industry;  for  vast  deposits  of  excel- 
lent iron  ores  occur  surrounded  by  immense  forests  of  firay  pines,  and  birches ;  woods, 
whose  charcoal  is  excellently  adapted  to  the  fabrication  of  iron. 

The  copper-mines  of  the  Uralian  mountains,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  iron  mines 
and  foundries*  form  a  portion  of  the  properties  of  some  individuals,  who  may  be 
instanced  as  among  the  richest  in  Europe.  The  Russian  government  has  neglected  no 
opportunity  of  promoting  these  enterprises.  It  has  established  at  Touriusky  a  con- 
siderable colony,  and  at  Irbitx  a  fair  which  has  become  celebrated. 

There  b  only  one  gold  mine  in  the  Ural  mountains,  that  of  Beruoff  situated  three 
leagues  N.  £.  of  Ekaterinbourg,  at  the  foot  of  the  Urals,  on  the  Asiatic  side.  It  is 
famous  for  the  chromate  of  lead,  or  red  lead  ore,  discovered  there  in  1776,  and  worked 
in  the  following  years,  as  also  for  some  rare  varieties  of  minerals.  The  ore  of  Beresof 
is  a  cavernous  hydnUe  of  iron  (bog  ore),  presenting  here  and  there  aome  small  striated 
cubes  of  hepatic  iron,  and  occasionally  some  pyrites.  It  contains  5  parts  of  native 
gold  in  100,000.  This  deposit  appears  to  have  a  great  analogy  with  the  deposits  of 
iron  ore  of  the  same  region.  It  constitutes  a  large  vein,  running  from  N.  to  S., 
encased  in  a  formation  of  ffneiss,  hornblende  schists,  and  serpentine,  and  which  does  not 
appear  to  dip  to  any  considerable  depth.  It  becomes  poor  in  proportion  to  its  distance 
from  the  surface.  Tlie  exploitation,  which  u  in  the  open  air,  has  dug  down  25  yards ; 
having  been  carried  on  since  the  year  1726.  The  gold  is  extracted  from  the  ore  by 
stamping  and  washing.  In  1786.  500  marcs  were  collected;  but  the  preceding  years 
had  Aimished  only  200,  because  they  then  worked  further  from  the  surface.  German 
miners  were  called  in  to  direct  the  operations.  On  some  points  of  the  Ural  mountains, 
and  the  neighbouring  countries,  deposits  of  an  auriferous  clay  have  been  noticed ;  but 
they  have  not  hitherto  been  worked. 

Beds  of  chromate  of  iron  have  also  been  discovered  in  these  mountains. 

The  beautiful  plates  of  mica,  well  known  in  mineral  cabinets,  and  even  in  commerce, 
under  the  name  of  Muscovy  talc,  or  Russian  mica,  come  from  the  Urals.  There  are 
explorations  for  them  near  the  lake  Tschebarkoul,  on  the  eastern  flank  of  this  chain. 
From  the  same  canton  there  is  exported  a  very  white  clay,  apparently  a  kaolin, 

25  leagues  north  of  Ekaterinbourg,  near  the  town  of  Mourzinsk,  there  occur  in  a 
graphic  granite,  numerous  veins,  containing  amethysts^  several  varieties  of  beryl,  eme- 
ralds, topaxes,  &0. 

Table  of  the  production  of  the  Russian  Mines  daring  fhe  years  1830,  1831, 1832, 
1833,  and  1834  ;  by  M.  Teploff,  one  of  their  Officers. 


Substances. 

1830. 

1831. 

1882. 

1833. 

1834. 

ka. 

kil. 

ka. 

ka. 

kit. 

Gold       - 

6,260 

6,582 

6,916 

6,706 

6,626 

Platinum 

1,742 

1,767 

1,907 

1,919 

1,695 

Auriferous  silver 

20,974 

21,563 

81,454 

20,552 

20,666 

Copper  - 

8,860,696 

3,904,533 

d,62a20l 

3,387,252 

? 

Lead      - 

698,478 

792,935 

688,351 

716,500 
(3) 

? 

Castiron 

182,721,274 

180,043,730 
(2) 

162,480,224 

159,118,372 

? 

Salt    - 

342,240,893 

282,821,358 

372,776,283 

491,862,299 

? 

Cool       - 

7,863,642 

9,774,998 

6,596.034 

8,227,528 

? 

Naphtha 

4,253,000 

4,253,000 

4,253,000 

4,253,000 

? 
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Miitn  or  THs  yososs  avd  thk  black  forbst. 

These  mountains  contain  several  centres  of  exploration  of  argentiferous  ores  of  lead 
and  copper,  iron  ores,  and  some  mines  of  manganese  and  anthracite. 

At  tlie  Oot>-a«ur-mtiies,  department  of  the  Vosges,  a  ycin  of  argentiferous  lead  has 
been  worked,  which  next  to  the  veins  of  Spanish  America,  is  one  of  the  greatest  known. 
It  is  several  fiithoms  thick,  and  has  been  traced  and  mined  through  an  extent  of  more 
than  a  league.  It  is  partly  filled  with  debris,  among  which  occurs  some  argentiferous 
galena.  It  contains  also  phosphate  of  lead,  antimoniated  sulphuret  of  silver,  &c 
It  runs  from  N.  to  S.  nearly  parallel  to  the  line  of  junction  of  the  gneiss,  and  a  por- 
phyroid  granite,  that  passes  into  sienite  and  porphyry.  In  several  pomts  it  cuts  across 
the  gneiss;  but  it  probably  occurs  also  between  the  two  rocks.  It  has  never  been  worked 
below  the  level  of  the  adjoining  valley.  The  mines  opened  on  this  vein  produoed,  it 
is  said,  at  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  26,0O0L  per  annum ;  they  were  stiU  very  pro- 
ductive in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  furnished,  in  1756,  ^640,000  lbs. 
avoird.  of  lead,  and  6000  marcs,  or  3230  pounds  avoird.  of  sUver. 

The  veins  explored  at  Sainte  Marie  of  the  mines,  also  traverse  the  gneiss ;  but  their 
direction  is  nearly  perpendicular  to  that  of  the  vein  of  the  Croix,  from  which  they  are 
separated  by  a  barren  mountain  of  sienite.  They  cont^n  besides  galena,  several  ores 
of  copper,  cobalt,  aiid  arsenic  ;  all  more  or  leas  argentiferous.  There  is  found  also  at  a 
little  distance  from  Saint  Mary  of  the  rntnef,  a  vein  of  sulphuret  of  antimony  The 
mines  of  Sainte  Marie,  opened  several  centuries  ago,  arc  among  the  most  andent  in 
France ;  and  yet  they  have  been  worked  only  down  to  the  level  of  the  adjoining 
valleys. 

There  has  been  opened  up  in  the  environs  of  Giromagny,  on  the  southern  verge  of  the 
Vosges,  a  great  number  isi  veins,  containing  principally  argentiferous  ores  of  lead  and 
copper.  They  run  nearly  from  N.  to  S.,  and  traverse  porphyries  and  clay-slates; 
a  system  which  has  some  analogy  with  the  metalliferous  district  of  Schenmitx.  Tlie 
workings  have  been  pushed  so  fiur  as  440  yards  below  the  surface.  These  mines  were 
in  a  flourishing  state  in  the  1 4th  and  16th  centuries;  and  became  so  once  more  at  the 
beginning  of  the  17th,  when  they  were  undertaken  by  the  house  of  Masarin.  In  1743 
they  still  produced  100  nuurcs,  fully  52  libs,  avoird.  of  silver  in  the  month. 

The  mines  of  la  Croix,  of  Sainte-Marie-auX'tninea,  and  of  Giromagny,  are  now 
abandoned  ;  but  it  is  hoped  that  those  of  the  first  two  localities  will  be  resumed  ere 
long. 

In  the  mountains  of  the  Black  Forest,  separated  from  the  Vosges  by  the  valley  of  the 
Rhine,  but  composed  of  the  same  rocks,  there  occur  at  BadenweiUr  and  near  Hoehbergt 
not  far  from  Freyburg,  workings  of  lead  in  great  activity.  These  form  six  distinct 
mines,  and  annusJly  afford  88,000  libs,  avoird.  of  lead,  and  200  marcs  of  silver.  In  the 
Furstenberg  near  Wolfach,  particularly  at  Wittichen,  there  are  mines  of  copper,  cobalt, 
and  silver.  The  mines  of  Wittichen  produced,  some  years  ago,  1600  marcs,  or  near 
880  libe.  avoird,  of  silver  per  annum.  They  supply  a  manufactory  of  smalt,  and  one  of 
arsenical  products.  A  few  other  inconsiderable  mines  of  the  same  kind  exist  in  the 
grand  duchy  of  Baden,  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Wurterobexg. 

Several  important  iron  mines  are  explored  in  the  Vosges ;  the  principal  are  those  of 
Framont,  in  the  department  of  the  Vosges,  whose  ores  are  red  oxide  of  iron  and  brown 
hematite,  which  appear  to  form  veins  of  great  thickness,  much  ramified,  and  very 
irregular,  in  a  district  composed  of  greenstone,  limestone  and  greywacke.  The  sub- 
terranean workings,  opened  on  these  deposits,  have  been  hitherto  very  irregular.  There 
has  been  discovered  lately  in  these  mines,  an  extremely  rich  vein  of  sulphuret  of  copper. 
At  Rothau,  a  little  to  the  east  of  Framont,  thin  veins  of  red  oxide  of  iron  are  worked ; 
sometimes  magnetic,  owing  probably  to  an  admixture  of  protoxide  of  iron.  Tliese  veins 
run  through  a  granite,  that  passes  into  sienite.  At  Saulnot  near  Bdfbrt,  there  are 
iron  mines,  analogous  to  those  of  Framont. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Ihann  and  Massovaux,  near  the  sources  of  the  Moselle,  veins 
are  worked  of  an  iron  ore,  that  traverse  formations  of  greywacke,  clay-slate,  and  por- 
phyry. Lastly,  in  the  north  of  the  Vosges,  near  Bergzabern,  Erelenbach,  and  Schcnau, 
several  mines  have  been  opened  on  very  powerful  veins  of  brown  hematite  and  compact 
bog  ore,  accompanied  with  a  little  calamine,  and  a  great  deal  of  sand  and  debris.  In 
some  points  of  these  veins,  the  iron  ore  is  replaced  by  various  ores  of  lead,  the  moat 
abundiant  being  the  phosphate,  which  are  explored  at  Erltnbaeh  and  KaixenihaL  These 
veins  traverse  the  sandstone  of  the  Vosges,  a  formation  whose  geological  position  is  not 
altogether  well  known,  but  which  contains  iron  mines  analogous  to  the  preceding  at 
Langentkal,  at  the  loot  of  Mount  Tonnerre,  and  in  the  Palatinate.  Many  analogies 
seem  to  approximate  to  tlie  sandstone  of  the  Vosges,  the  sandstone  of  the  environs  of 
Saint  Avoid  (Moselle),  which  include  the  mine  of  brown  hematite  of  Crtutxwald,  and 
the  lead  mine  of  Bleyberg,  analogous  to  the  lead  mine  of  Bleyberg,  near  Aix-1^ 
Chapelle. 
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At  CmUnieh  and  Tkobyf  to  the  north  of  the  SaiTebnick«  mines  of  manganeae  are 
worked,  fiimoua  for  the  good  quality  of  their  products.  The  deposit  exploited  at 
Cnittnich,  aeems  to  be- inclosed  in  the  sandstone  of  the  Vosgesi  and  to  constitute  a  vein 
in  it,  analogous  to  the  Iron  veins  mentioned  above. 

There  has  been  recently  opened  a  manganese  mine  at  LaveUine  near  La  Cfvtx-<nur« 
imines,  in  a  district  of  gneiss  with  porphyry. 

In  the  FoMgeg  and  the  Blaek  Foreat  there  are  several  de]XMits  of  anthracite  (stone- 
coal),  of  which  two  are  actually  worked,  the  one  at  Zunswir  near  Offenbourg,  in  the 
territory  of  Baden,  and  the  other  at  Uvolts,  near  Cemay,  in  the  department  of  the 
Upper  Rhine.  There  are  also  several  deposits  of  the  true  coal  formation  on  the  flanks 
of  the  Vosgea. 

MIKXS  OF  THX  RAHTS. 

The  name  Harts  is  given  generally  to  the  country  of  Forests,  which  extends  a  great 
many  miles  round  the  BrocktHf  a  mountain  situated  about  55  miles  W.S.  W.  of  Magde- 
burg, and  which  rises  above  all  the  mountains  of  North  Germany,  being  at  its  summit 
1S26  yards  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Harts  is  about  43  miles  in  length  from 
&  S.  £.  to  N.  N.  W.,  18  miles  in  breadth,  and  contains  about  450  square  miles  of  surfiice. 
It  is  generally  hilly,  and  covered  two-thirds  over  with  forests  of  oaks^  beeches,  and  firs. 
This  rugged  and  picturesque  district  corresponds  to  a  portion  of  the  Silva  Hereynia  of 
Tacitus.  As  agriculture  furnishes  few  resources  there,  the  exploration  of  mines  is 
almost  the  only  means  of  subsistanoe  to  its  Inhabitants,  who  amount  to  about  50,000. 
The  principal  cities,  Andretuberg,  dausthal,  ZeUerfdd,  AUenau,  Lautenihait  WUdemann, 
Gnmdf  and  G^offar,  bear  the  title  of  mine-cities,  and  en^joy  peculiar  privileges ;  the  people 
deriving  their  subnstence  from  working  in  the  mines  of  lead,  silver,  and  copper,  over 
which  their  houses  are  built. 

The  most  common  rock  in  the  Harts  is  greywaekob  It  encloses  the  principal  veins, 
and  is  covered  by  a  transition  limestone.  The  granite  of  which  the  Brocken  is  formed 
supports  all  this  system  of  rocks,  forming  as  it  were,  their  nucleus.  Trap  and  homstone 
rocks  appear  in  certain  points. 

The  veins  of  lead,  silver,  and  copper,  which  constitute  the  principal  wealth  of  the 
Hartx,  do  not  pervade  its  whole  extent.  They  occur  chiefly  near  the  towns  of  Andreas- 
berg«  Claurthal,  Zellerfeld,  and  Lautenthal ;  are  generally  directed  from  N.W.  to  S.£., 
and  dip  to  the  SwW.,  at  an  angle  of  80°  with  the  horizon. 

The  richest  silver  mines  are  those  of  the  environs  of  Andreasberg^  among  which  may 
be  distinguished  the  Samson  and  Neufimg  mines,  worked  to  a  depth  of  560  yards.  In 
the  first  of  them,  there  is  the  greatest  aiep  exploitation  to  be  met  with  in  any  mine.  It 
n  composed  of  80  dirwi  ttqf§,  and  is  more  than  650  yards  long.  These  mines  were 
disoovefed  in  1520,  and  the  city  was  built  in  1521.  They  produce  argentiferous 
galena,  with  silver  ores  properly  so  caUed,  such  as  red  silver  ore,  and  ore  of  cobalt. 

The  district  which  yields  most  argentiferous  lead,  is  that  of  Clausthal.  It  compre- 
hends a  great  many  mines,  several  of  which  are  worked  to  a  depth  of  550  yards.  Such 
of  the  mines  as  are  at  the  present  day  most  productive,  have  been  explored  since  the 
first  years  of  the  1 8th  century.  The  two  most  remarkable  ones  are  the  mines  of 
Dorothy,  and  the  mine  of  Caroline,  which  alone  furnish  a  large  proportion  of  the  whole 
neat  product.  The  grant  of  the  Dorothy  mine  extends  over  a  length  of  257  yards,  in 
the  direction  of  the  vein,  and  through  a  breadth  of  nearly  22  yards  perpendicularly  to 
that  direction.  Out  of  these  bounds,  apparently  so  small,  but  which  however  surpass 
those  of  the  greater  part  of  the  ooacesfioiu  in  the  Harts,  there  was  extracted  from  1709 
to  1807  inclusively,  883,722  marcs  of  silver,  768,845  quintals  of  lead,  and  2385  quintals 
of  copper.  This  mine  and  that  of  Caroline  have  brought  to  their  shareholders  in  the 
same  period  of  time^  more  than  ltl2O»O00i2L ;  and  have  besides  powerfully  contributed 
by  loans  without  interest  to  carry  on  the  exploration  of  the  less  productive  mines.  It 
was  in  wder  to  effect  the  drainage  of  the  mines  of  the  district  of  Clausthal,  and  those 
of  the  district  of  Zellerfeld  a4joining,  that  the  great  gallery  of  efllux  was  excavated. 

Next  to  the  two  districts  of  Claurthal  and  Zellerfeld,  and  Andreasberg,  comes  that  of 
Ooslar,  the  most  important  working  in  which  is  the  copper  mine  of  Rammelsberg, 
opened  since  the  year  968,  on  a  mass  of  copper  pyrites,  disseminated  through  quarts^ 
and  mingled  with  i^ena  and  blende.  It  is  worked  by  shafU  and  galleries,  with  the  em« 
ployment  of  fire  to  break  down  the  ore.  This  mine  produces  annually  fbom  1200  to  1300 
metric  quintals  (about  275,000  libs,  avoird.)  of  copper.  The  galena  extracted  from  it 
yields  a  small  quantity  of  silver,  and  a  very  little  gold.  The  latter  metal  amounts 
to  only  the  five  millionth  part  of  the  mass  explored ;  and  yet  means  are  found  to 
separate  it  with  advantage.  The  mine  of  LauUrbera  Is  worked  solely  for  the  copper, 
and  it  furnishes  annually  near  66,000  libs,  avoird.  of  that  metal.  ^ 

Besides  the  explorations  Just  noticed,  there  are  a  great  many  mines  of  iron  in  different 
parts  of  the  Harts,  which  give  activity  to  important  forges,  including  21  smelting 
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cupolas.  The  principal  ores  are  sparry  iron,  and  red  and  brown  hematites,  whidi  oooiir 
in  veins,  beds,  and  masses^     Earthy  and  alluvial  ores  are  also  collected. 

The  territory  of  Anhalt-Bembourg  presents,  towards  the  8.  £.  extremity  of  the 
Hartz,  lead  and  silver  mines,  which  resemble  closely  those  of  the  general  district.  They 
produce  annually  3B,000  libs,  avoird.  of  lead. 

At  the  southern  ibot  of  the  Hartz,  at  Ilefeld,  there  is  a  mine  of  manganese. 

The  exploration  of  the  Harts  mines  may  be  traced  back  for  about  900  years.  The 
epoch  of  their  greatest  prosperity  was  the  middle  of  the  1 8th  century.  Their  gross 
annual  amount  was  in  1808,  upwards  of  one  million  sterling.  Lead  is  their  principal 
product,  of  which  they  furnish  annually  6,600,000  libs,  avoird.,  with  36,000  mares,  or 
1 8,700  libs,  avoird.  of  silver,  about  360,000  libs,  avtnrd.  of  copper,  and  a  very  great 
quantity  of  iron.  They  are  celebrated  for  the  excellenoe  of  the  mining  operations ;  and 
the  activity,  patience,  and  skill  of  their  workmen. 

Tlie  Hartz  is  referred  to  especially  for  the  manner  in  which  the  waters  are  collected, 
and  economised  for  floating  down  the  timber,  and  impelling  the  machinery..  With  this 
view,  dams  or  lakes,  canals  and  aqueducts,  have  been  oonstruoted,  remarkable  for  their 
good  execution.  The  water-courses  are  formed  either  in  the  open  air  round  the 
mountain  sides,  or  through  their  interior  as  subterranean  galleries.  The  open  channels 
collect  the  fain  waters,  as  well  as  those  proceeding  from  the  melting  of  snows,  from  the 
springs  and  streamlets,  or  small  rivers  that  fall  in  their  way.  The  subterranean  con- 
duits are  in  general  the  continuation  of  the  preceding,  whose  circuits  they  cut  short 
These  water-courses  present  a  development  in  whole,  of  125  miles.  The  banks  of  some 
of  the  reservoirs  arc  of  an  extraordinary  height.  In  the  single  district  of  dausthal 
there  are  34  tanks,  which  supply  water  to  92  wheels  of  nearly  30  feet  diameter.  SS  el 
these  serve  for  the  drainage  of  water ;  and  37  for  the  extraotion  of  ores. 

MXKXS   or   TBK   ZIST   OF   GXaMAXTT. 

We  shall  embrace  under  this  head  the  mines  opened  in  the  primitive  and  transition 
territories,  which  constitute  the  body  of  a  great  portion  of  Bohemia,  and  the  adjacent 
parts  of  Saxony,  Bavaria,  Austria,  Moravia,  and  Silesia. 

Among  the  several  chains  of  small  mountains  tliat  crass  these  countries,  the  richest 
in  deposits  of  ore  is  the  one  known  tinder  the  name  of  the  Enffdnrffe,  which  aeparates 
Saxony  from  Bohemia  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe. 

The  Erzgdnrge  contains  a  great  many  mines  whose  principal  products  are  wShMTt  tin, 
and  cobaU,  These  mines,  whose  exploration  remounts  to  Uie  12th  century,  and  par- 
ticularly those  rituated  on  the  northern  slope  within  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  have  been 
long  celebrated.  The  school  of  mines  established  at  Freyberg,  was  at  one  time 
considered  as  the  first  in  the  world.  This  is  a  small  city  near  the  most  intportant 
workings,  8  leagues  W.  S.  W.  of  Dresden,  towards  the  middle  of  the  iiortliem  slope 
of  the  Erxgebirge,  440  yards  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  an  agricultural  and  trading 
district,  well  cleared  of  wood.  These  circumstances  have  modified  the  working  of  tha 
mines ;  and  render  it  difficult  to  draw  an  exact  parallel  between  them,  and  those  of  the 
Harts,  which  are  their  rivals  in  good  exploration.  They  are  peculiarly  remarkable 
for  the  perfection  with  which  the  engines  are  executed  both  for  drainage  and  extraction 
of  ores,  all  moved  by  water  or  horses ;  for  the  r^ularity  of  almost  all  the  subtwnranean 
labours ;  and  for  the  beauty  of  their  waUing  masonry.  In  the  portion  of  these  moun« 
tains  belonging  to  Saxony,  the  underground  workings  employ  directly  from  9000  to 
10,000  men,  who  labour  in  more  than  400  distinct  mines,  all  associated  under  the  same 
plan  of  administration. 

The  nher  mines  of  the  Erzgdnrge  are  opened  on  vrins  which  traverse  gneiss,  and 
though  quite  diflFerent  in  this  respect  from  the  argentiferous  veins  of  Gmcmaxmaio, 
Schemnitz,  and  Zmeof,  present  but  a  moderate  thickness,  never  exceeding  a  few  feet 
They  form  several  groups,  whose  relative  importance  has  varied  very  much. 

For  a  long  time  back,  those  of  the  environs  of  Freyberg  are  much  the  most  produc- 
tive ;  and  their  prosperity  has  been  always  on  the  advance^  notwitlistandtng  the  increas- 
ing depth  of  the  excavations.  The  deepest  of  the  whole  is  that  of  Kuhsehaeht,  which 
penetrates  to  450  yards  beneath  the  surfiice,  that  is  nearly  down  to  the  sea-level.  The 
most  productive  and  the  most  celebrated  is  the  mine  of  Himmelsfiirst;  that  of  Besehert- 
gluck  is  also  very  rich. 

Among  the  explorations  of  the  Erzgebirge,  there  are  none  which  were  ^formerly  so 
flourishing  as  those  of  Marienberg,  a  small  town  situated  seven  leagues  S.  &  W.  of 
Freyberg.  In  the  1 6th  century,  ores  were  frequently  found  there,  even  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  sorface,  which  yielded  85  per  cent,  of  silver.  The  disasters  of  the  thirty 
Jrears*^  war  put  a  term  to  their  prosperity.  Since  that  period  they  have  eontinually 
anguished ;  and  tlieir  product  now  is  nearly  nuU. 

Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  describe  in  detail  the  silver  minef  that  oecur  Heat 
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Xhremfiiedendoffi  JohamM'Ge(nye99iadt,  Anntaherg,  Oberwiumtkal,  and  Schnub«t$, 
Those  of  the  last  three  localities  produce  also  cohalt. 

The  mines  of  Saint- Georges,  near  Schneeberg,  opened  in  the  15tb  century  as  iron 
mines*  became  celebrated  some  time  after  as  mines  of  silver.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
15th  century,  a  mass  of  ore  was  found  there  which  afforded  400  quintals  of  silver*  On 
that  lump,  Duke  Albert  kept  table  at  the  bottom  of  the  mine.  Their  richness  in  silver 
has  diminished  since  then ;  but  thej  have  ineressed  more  in  importance  during  the  last 
two  hundred  years,  as  mines  of  cobalt,  than  they  had  ever  been  m  silver  mines.  Saxony 
is  the  country  where  cobalt  is  mined  and  extracted  in  the  roost  extensive  manner.  It 
is  obtained  from  the  same  veins  with  the  silver.  Smalt,  or  cobalt-blue,  is  the  principal 
aubstanee  manufactured  from  it.  The  lead  and  the  copper  are  in  this  country  only 
accessory  products  of  the  silver  mines,  ^om  which  120,000  lbs.  avoird.  of  the  first  of 
these  metals  are  extracted,  which  are  hardly  sufficient  for  the  metallurgie  operations ; 
and  from  50,000  to  60,000  lbs.  of  copper.  A  little  bismuth  is  extracted  from  the  min«s 
of  Schneeberg  and  Freyberg.  Some  manganese  is  found  in  the  silver  mines  of  the 
£rsgebirge,  and  particularly  at  Johann-Geocgenrtadt. 

^e  mines  of  Saxony  produce  a  little  argentiferous  ^lena,  and  arg^tiferous  gray 
copper ;  the  minerals  vHth  a  base  of  native  silver  are  the  principal  ores.  They  are  treated 
in  a  great  measure  by  amalgamation.  All  those  of  Freyberg  are  carried  to  the  excel- 
lent smelting  bouse  of  Halsbriick,  situated  on  the  Malde,  near  that  city.  The  average 
richness  of  the  silver  ores  throughout  Saxony  is  only  from  3  to  4  oz.  per  quintal ;  vis. 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  ores  of  Mexico^  and  very  superior  to  the  actual  richness  of 
the  ores  of  PotosL  Hie  silver  extracted  from  them  contains  a  little  gold.  The  Saxon 
mines  produce  annually  52,000  marcs  of  silver.  Of  these,  the  district  of  Freyberg  alone 
furnishes  46,000 ;  and  among  the  numerous  mines  of  that  district,  that  of  Himmelsfurst 
of  itself  produces  10,000  mares. 

Silver  mines  exist  also  on  the  southern  declivity  of  the  Ersgebirge^  which  belongs  to 
Bohemia,  at  JoathimUlud  and  Ble^wtaeU^  to  the  N.  £.  of  £ger.  Argentiferous  galena  is 
chiefly  extracted  from  these.  Tlie  mines  of  Joachimsthal  have  been  explored  to  a 
depth  of  650  yards.  They  were  formerly  very  flourishing;  but  in  1A05  they  were 
threatened  with  an  impending  abandonment  The  ancient  mines  of  Kuttenbeig, 
situated  in  the  same  region,  have  been  excavated*  according  to  Agrioola*  ^  upwards  of 
1000  yards  from  the  surfoce  soiL 

The  southern  slope  of  the  Engebirge  possesses  cobalt  mines  like  the  northern  slope ; 
but  they  are  of  mudi  less  importance.  Some  occur,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  JoechimsthaL  Lastly,  on  the  same  slope,  slightly  productive  copper  mines  are 
mentioned  at  Groslitz,  near  Joachimsthal ;  at  Catharineberg,  eight  leagues  N.  of  Saatz ; 
and  at  Kupferberg,  lying  between  the  twow  At  Grbslits,  tiie  ore  is  a  cupreous  pyrites^ 
accompanied  by  blende.     The  ores  of  Catharineberg  are  argentiferous. 

Next  to  the  silver  mines,  the  most  important  explorations  of  the  Ersgebirge  are  those 
of  tin.  This  metal  occurs  in  veins,  massive,  and  disseminated  in  mnsiios  of  hyalin 
gray  quarts,  imbedded  in  the  granite.  It  is  also  found  in  alluvial  sands.  The  most 
important  tin  mine  of  the  Ersgebirge  is  that  of  Altenberg,  in  Saxony,  which  has  been 
mider  working  since  the  15th  century.  Some  tin  is  mined  also  near  Gayer,  Ehren- 
fiiedcrador^  Johann-Georgenstadt,  Seheibenborg,  Annaberg,  Seiffen»  and  Marienberg, 
in  Saxony.  At  Zinnwald  it  is  also  found ;  where  the  stanniferous  district  belongs 
partly  to  Saxony,  and  partly  to  Bohemia ;  as  also  important  mines  occur  in  the  latter 
territory  at  Schlackenwald  and  Abertham,  and  slightly  productive  ones  at  Flatten  and 
Joachimsthal.  In  several  of  these  mines,  particularly  at  Altenberg  and  Gayer,  fire  is 
employed  for  attacking  the  ore,  because  it  is  extmmely  hard.  In  almost  the  whole  of 
than,  chambers  of  too  great  dimeorions  have  been  excavated,  whence  have  arisen,  at 
<tiflereot  epochs,  vexatious  sinkings  of  the  ground.  One  of  these  may  still  be  seen  at 
Altenberg,  which  b  ISO  yards  deep,  and  nearly  50  in  breadth.  The  mines  of  Aber- 
tham are  explored  to  a  depth  of  550  yards ;  and  those  of  Altenberg  to  390.  The  tin 
mines  of  the  Engebirge  produce  annually  484,000  lbs.  avoird.  of  this  metaL 

The  tin  ores  are  accompanied  by  arsenical  pyrites,  which,  in  the  roasting  that  it 
undergoes,  produces  a  certain  quantity  of  axaenious  acid. 

The  Engebirge  presents  also  a  great  many  iron  mines,  particularly  in  Saxony,  at 
Sodembtrff,  near  Cradoif;  in  the  county  of  Henneberg,  where  the  workings  penetrate  to 
a  depth  of  220  yards,  and  in  Bohemia,  at  PkUtm,  where  may  be  remarked  especially 
tlie  great  explorations  opened  on  the  vein  of  the  hrgaimg. 

There  is  also  in  the  Engebirge  a  mine  of  anthracite  (stone  coal)  at  Sckmnfdd,  near 
Fraucnstein  in  Saxony. 

The  ancient  rock  fbrmations  which  appear  in  the  remainder  of  Bohemia,  and  in 
the  adjacent  portions  of  Bavaria,  Austria,  Moravia,  and  Silesia,  are  much  less  rich  in 
metals  than  the  Engebirge.     No  explorations  of  much  importance  exist  there. 

The  FicAfd^'rye,  a  group  of  mountains  standing  at  the  western  extremity  of  tha 
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Engebirge,  between  Hoff  and  Bajreuth,  contains  some  mine%  among  which  may  be 
noticed,  principally»  mines  of  magnetic  black  oxide  of  iron. 

Argentiferous  Icsad  mines  have  been  mentioned  at  Afiew,  25  leagues  W.  &  W.  of 
Prague,  at  the  N.  E.  base  of  the  western  part  of  BcmerwaUigtbirge,  a  chain  of  mountains 
which  separates  Bohemia  from  Bavaria.  There  are  some  also  at  Pnzibramj  IS  leagues 
S.  W.  of  Prague,  at  the  extremity  of  the  mountains  which  separate  Behrun  from 
Moldau.  In  the  latter,  the  argentiferous  galena  is  accompanied  by  blende,  in  which 
the  presence  of  cadmium  has  been  observed.  These  mines,  and  those  of  Joaehimsthal 
and  of  Bleystadt,  furnish  annually  at  present  920,000  pounds  avoird.  of  lead,  and  from 
2000  to  3000  marks  of  silver.  The  circle  of  Bdinin,  to  the  S.W.  of  Prague,  contains 
some  inconsiderable  mines  of  mercury.  The  eastern  part  of  the  Bomerwaldgebirgc^ 
which  separates  Bohemia  from  Austria  and  Moravia,  presents  some  mines  on  its  S.  E. 
slope.  Those  of  the  environs  of  Igtau^  in  Moravia,  and  some  others  situated  in 
Austria,  produce  annually  from  4000  to  5000  marks  of  silver.  The  mines  of  these  two 
countries  yield  also  copper,  and  in  several  the  copper,  ores  are  argentiferous.  Moravia 
comprehends  several  iron  works,  which  are  in  part  supplied  by  magnetic  iron  ores 
analogous  to  those  of  Sweden. 

The  N.  £.  slope  of  the  Riesengebirge  (giant  mountains),  which  separate  Bohemia 
from  Silesia,  presents  also  several  explorations.  The  argentifierous  copper  mines  of 
BudoUttuit  and  of  Kvpferherg,  have  been  stated  as  producing  annually  a  ooi^derable 
quantity  of  copper,  and  from  600  to  700  marcs  of  silver ;  as  also  the  cobalt  mine  of 
Maria-anna  Qjuerbsck,  the  whole  in  the  circle  of  Qauer ;  and  the  mines  of  arsenical 
pyrites  at  Ileichenstein,  in  the  circle  of  Olats.  A  mine  of  chrysopraae  exists  in  the 
mountain  of  Kosennits. 

MINKS  OP  THK  CKMTRI  OP  FXANCX. 
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The  antient  formations,  principally  granitic,  which  constitute  the  ground  of  several 
departments  of  the  centre  and  south  of  France,  are  hardly  any  richer  in  explor- 
ations than  the  districts  mentioned  at  the  end  of  the  Black  Forest.  Only  some  in> 
sulated  mines  are  to  be  observed  here,  of  which  a  very  few  possess  any  importance. 
These  all  occur  towards  the  eastern  border  of  the  mass  of  primitive  formations,  in  a 
sone  characterised  by  a  great  abundance  of  schistose  rocks. 

At  Villefort  and  at  Viallaxe,  in  the  department  of  the  Los^re^  and  in  some  places 
adjoining,  several  veins  of  argenUforous  galena  are  worked  which  traverse  the  gneiss 
and  the  granite.  These  mines,  remarkable  at  present  for  the  r^ularity  of  their  work- 
ings, employ  300  labourers,  and  produce  annually  about  220,000  lbs.  avoird.  of  lead, 
and  1600  marks  of  silver. 

The  city  of  Vienne,  in  Dauphiny,  is  built  on  a  hill  of  gneiss  separated  by  the  Rhone 
frt>m  the  main  body  of  the  primitive  formations,  and  in  which  veins  of  galena  occurs 
which  are  now  imperfectly  mined.  Other  lead  mines  of  less  importance  are  observed 
at  St.  Julten-Molin'Moietie,  department  of  the  lA>ire,  and  at  /our,  department  of  the 
Rhon^. 

At  Chessy,  a  village  situated  7  leagues  K.  W.  of  Lyons,  there  occur  in  a  talcose 
schist  very  extensive  veins  of  cupreous  pyrites,  by  no  means  rich,  but  which  have,  never- 
theless, been  worked  successfully  during  the  latter  part  of  the  1 8th  century,  and  several 
years  of  the  present.  At  that  period,  there  was  found  in  a  sandstone  which  covers  the 
talcose  schirt,  and  which  appears  referrible  to  the  red  sandstone  or  the  variegated 
sandstone,  a  bed  containing  a  great  quantity  of  blue  carbonate  of  copper  and  prot- 
oxide of  copper,  to  the  working  of  which  the  miners  have  since  directed  their  prin- 
cipal attention.  There  exists  at  Saint- Belle,  2  leagues  to  the  south  of  Chessy,  a  deposit 
of  copper  pyrites  like  that  of  Chessy,  which  was  at  one  time  worked,  but  is  now 
standing  still.  At  Romandscho,  in  Uie  department  of  Saone  et  hoire,  a  very  abundant 
deporit  of  oxide  of  manganese  is  observed,  apparently  forming  a  mass  in  the  granite, 
or  perhaps  above  it.     The  workings  are  very  irregular. 

In  the  mountain  of  Eoouchettes  near  Couches,  in  the  same  department,  an  ore  of 
oxide  of  chrome  has  been  occasionally  worked. 

At  Malbosc,  in  the  department  of  the  lA>sdre,  a  feeble  vein  of  sulphuret  of  antimony 
is  mined. 

There  are  also  in  the  centre  of  France  some  explorations  of  galena,  antimony,  and 
manganese,  which  appear  to  be  of  too  little  importance  to  be  noticed  in  detaiL 

Some  years  ago  a  tin  ore  was  discovered  at  Vaubry,  six  leagues  N.  N.  W.  of  Li* 
moges.  At  present  researches  are  making  with  a  view  of  discovering  deposits  of  such 
magnitude  as  to  pay  the  expense  of  working  it. 

XINXS   OP  THX    NORTH   OF    PORTUGAL   ANn   TBS    AnJOZNINO    PARTS   OP   SPAIK. 

The  Carthaginians  appear  to  have  worked  tin  mines  in  this  part  of  the  Peninsula.  It  is 
said  that  some  formerly  existed  in  Portugal,  in  the  environs  of  Viseu,  a  province  of  Beira,  at 
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a  place  called  Burraco  de  Stanno.  Some  veins  of  the  same  metal  were  discovered  in  1 787, 
near  Monte- Rey,  in  the  south  of  Gallicia.  They  were  fully  two  yards  thick,  and  were 
incased  in  granite.  This  province  presents  also  deposits  of  sulphuret  of  antimony. 
Some  analogous  ores  are  found  in  Castille  and  Estremadura.  Lead  ores  were  worked  in 
the  last  century  not  far  from  Mogadouro,  on  the  banks  of  the  Sabor,  in  the  province  of 
Tras-los-Montes,  and  near  Longroiva  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio- Frisco.  Mines  of  plum- 
bago occur  near  Mogadouro.  There  arc  also  some  iron  mines  In  the  same  country  near 
Felguiera  and  Torredemnacorvo.  They  supply  the  iron-works  of  Chapa-cunha.  Two 
very  ancient  establishments  of  the  same  kind  exist  in  the  Estremadura  of  Portugal ; 
the  one  in  the  district  of  Thomar,  and  the  other  in  that  of  Figulero  dos  VInhoss :  they 
are  supplied  by  mines  of  red  oxide  of  iron,  situated  on  the  frontiers  of  this  province  and 
of  Beira.  One  deposit  of  quicksilver  ore  occurs  at  Couna  in  Portugal.  At  llio  Tinto 
in  Spain,  on  the  frontiers  of  Portugal,  there  is  a  copper  mine  which  produces  about 
33,000  Uba,  avoird.  of  this  metal  per  annum.  The  ore  is  a  copper  pyrites.  I1ie  moun- 
tains in  the  environs  of  Oporto  present  everywhere  indications  of  the  ores  of  copper  and 
other  metals ;  and  it  appears  that  all  this  part  of  the  Peninsula  is  in  general  rich  in  me- 
tallie  treasures,  but  that  the  want  of  wood  prevents  their  being  mined  to  advantage. 

Besides,  many  of  the  deposits  which  originally  existed  there  must  be  in  a  great  mea- 
sure exhausted.  Itjjvras  in  these  countries  chiefly  that  the  gold  and  silver  mines  lay,  which 
the  Carthaginians  and  Romans  worked  with  so  much  advantage,  and  contested  in  so  keen 
a  manner.  Near  Loria  (the  ancient  Numantium),  Axagala,  and  Burgos,  considerable 
vestiges  of  the  ancient  workings  may  still  be  seen. 

MINES  or  BarrANNT. 
Britanny  has  hardly  a  better  share  in  mineral  wealth  than  the  countries  we  have  just 
passed  in  review.  There  exist  in  it  at  this  moment  only  two  important  exploitations ; 
which  are,  tlie  Iced  mines  of  PouUa&uen  and  Hudpoat,  situated  near  Carhaix.  The  mine 
of  Huclgoat,  celebrated  for  the  plomb-gomme  (hydro-aluminate)  discovered  in  it,  is 
opened  on  a  vein  of  galena,  which  traverses  transition  rocks.  The  workings  have  sub- 
sisted for  about  three  centuries,  and  have  attained  to  a  depth  of  220  yards.  The  vein  of 
PouUaouen,  called  the  New  Mine,  was  discovered  in  1741.  It  was  powerftil  and  very 
rich  near  the  surface  ;  but  it  became  subdivided  and  impoverished  with  its  depth,  notwith- 
standing which  the  workings  have  been  sunk  to  upwards  of  1 80  yards  below  the  sur- 
face. In  these  mines  there  are  fine  hydraulic  machines  for  the  drainage  of  the  waters,  with 
wheels  from  14  to  15  yards  in  diameter ;  and  water-pressure  machines  have  been  recently 
constructed.  The  mines  employ  more  than  90(rtvorkmen,  and  furnish  annually  more  than 
1,200,000  lbs.  avoird.  of  lead,  several  thousand  pounds  of  copper,  and  2000  marks,  or 
1034  lbs.  avoird.  of  silver.  These  are  the  most  important  metallic  mines  of  France. 
Several  veins  of  galena  exist  at  Chatddudren,  near  Saint- Briex,  but  they  are  not  worked 
at  present.  There  is  also  one  at  Pompean,  near  llenncs,  which  has  been  worked  to  a 
depth  of  140  yards,  but  is  in  like  manner  now  abandoned.  It  affords,  besides  the 
galena,  a  very  large  quantity  of  blende  (sulphuret  of  zinc),  of  which  attempts  arc 
making  to  take  advantage.  There  occurs,  also,  a  lead  mine  at  Pierrevillc,  department 
of  the  Channel,  in  a  formation  connected  with  the  system  of  Brittany.  It  is  opened  on 
a  vein  which  traverses  a  limestone  pretty  analogous  to  that  of  Derbyshire.  The  same 
department  presents  a  deposit  of  sulphuret  of  mercury  at  M6nildot.  A  few  years  ago, 
some  tin  ore  was  discovered  at  Pyriac,  near  Gu^rande,  in  the  depaftment  of  the  Loire  In- 
ftrieur,  but  the  researches  since  made  to  find  workable  deposits  have  been  unsuccessful. 
A  mine  of  antimony  was  worked  at  La  Ram^,  department  of  La  Vend^.  Several  of  the 
coal  deposits  lately  mined  in  the  departments  <xf  La  Sarthe,  La  Mayenne,  and  Maycnne-et- 
Loire,  ought  probably  to  be  regarded  as  more  ancient  than  the  genuine  coal  measures. 

Table  of  the  Production  of  the  French  Mines,  during  the  year  1832.* 
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MINIS   OF   THS   CORRISPONDIMO    COASTS   OF   GRXAT   BRRAXM   AND    XRSLAND. 

Tlie  mines  comprehended  in  this  section  are  situated,  1.  in  Cornwall  and  Devonshire; 
2.  in  the  S.  £.  of  Ireland ;  S.  in  the  island  of  Anglesey  and  the  a4joining  part  of  Wales; 
4.  in  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  the  north  of  Lancasliire,  and  the  Isle  of  Man ;  5.  in 
the  south  of  Scotland ;  6.  in  the  middle  part  of  the  same  country. 

Cornwall  and  Devonshire  present  three  principal  mining  dutricts ;  viz.  the  portion  of 
Cornwall  situated  in  the  environs  and  S. W.  of  Truro,  the  environs  of  St  Austle,  and  the 
environs  of  Tavistock. 

The  first  of  these  districts  is  the  most  important  of  the  three  in  the  number  and  richness 
of  its  mines  of  copper,  tin,  and  lead.  The  ores  of  copper,  which  consut  almost  entirely 
of  copper  pyrites  and  common  sulphuret  of  copper,  constitute  very  regular  veins  running 
nearly  from  east  to  west,  and  incased  most  frequently  in  a  clay-slate  of  a  talcose  or  horn, 
blende  nature,  called  ih'flSa«,  and  sometimes  in  granite,  which  forms  protuberances  in  the 
middle  of  the  schists.  The  tin  occurs  principally  in  veins,  which,  like  the  preceding, 
traverse  the  killas  and  the  granite.  They  are  also  very  often  directed  nearly  from  east  to 
west,  but  they  have  a  different  inclination,  or  dip,  from  that  of  the  copper  veins,  which 
cut.tliem  across  and  interrupt  them,  and  are  consequently  of  more  reoent  formation.  The 
tin  ore  forms  also  masses,  which  appear  most  usually  attached  to  the  veins  by  one  of 
their  points.  Lastly,  it  is  found  in  small  veins  which  traverse  the  granite,  principally 
near  the  points  where  this  rock  touches  the  killas.  Certain  veins  present  the  copper  and 
tin  ores  together ;  a  mixture  which  occurs  cIiieHy  near  the  points  of  intersection  of  the 
two  metallic  veins.  Curtain  mines  furnish  at  once  both  copper  and  tin ;  but  the  most  part 
produce  in  notable  quantity  only  one  of  these  metals.  The  most  important  copper 
mines  are  situated  near  Redruth  and  Cambom  ;  amongst  which  may  be  noted  particu- 
larly those  called  ConMlidtUed  Mine§,  United  Minet^  Huel- Alfred,  Dolcoath,  Poldice, 
&c.  The  principal  tin  mines  are  situated  still  fardicr  to  the  south-west,  near  Helston, 
Saint- Yues,  &c  Those  called  Huel  Vor,  Great  Huas,  are  particularly  noticed,  lliere 
are  several  mines  in  Cornwall,  of  which  the  crossing  veins  which  at  once  intersect  and 
throw  out  the  veins  of  copper  and  tin,  contain  argentiferous  galena  and  several  ores  of 
silver.  There  existed  formerly  mines  of  argentiferous  lead  near  Helston  and  Truro. 
There  may  be  now  seen  near  Saint  Michael  an  ore  which,  melted  and  cupelled  on  the 
spot,  yields  from  an  ounce  and  a  half  to  two  ounces  of  silver  per  quintal.  Near  Cal- 
stock  a  silver  mine  is  worked,  called  Hud' SaitU' Vincent,  which  has  afforded,  it  is  said, 
in  some  months,  from  900  to  1000  Ufs,  ttvaird,  of  that  metal.  The  ore,  consisting  of 
homsilver  and  native  silver,  b  treated  on  tlie  spot 

In  the  environs  of  Saint  Austle,  the  copper  mines  of  Efodi  Crinnie  and  West  Crinnis 
deserve  to  be  noticed,  as  well  as  the  tin  mine  of  Polgooth,  opened  on  a  tin  vein ;  and  the 
mine  of  Carclaise,  explored  in  the  open  air  on  a  system  of  small  veins  of  this  metal. 

Near  Tavistock  there  occur  mines  of  copper,  tin,  and  lead.  Among  the  last  may  be 
remarked  particularly  that  called  Huel  BeUey,  of  which  the  ores  melted  and  cupelled  on 
the  spot,  afford  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  silver  per  cwt. ;  and  that  of  Beeralston,  whose 
ore  is  sent  to  Bristol  to  be  smelted  there.  It  yields  from  four  to  five  ounces  of  silver 
per  cwt. 

Tlicre  are  mines  of  antimony  at  Hud-Boya  in  Devonshire,  and  at  Saltash  in  Com* 
wall.  • 

'llie  tin  and  copper  ores  of  Cornwall  are  accompanied  with  arsenical  pyrites,  which  is 
turned  to  some  account  by  the  fabrication  of  white  arsenic  (arsenious  acid). 

Cornwall  and    Devonshire   produce  annually  about  6,160,000  Ibe.  avoird.   of  tin; 
1 8,700,000  Ibt,  avoird.  of  copper ;  and  1 ,760,000  lbs.  avoird.  of  Irad.    See  Coppkr  and  Tin. 
Tlie  tin  is  treated  at  the  mine  localities ;  but  tlie  copper  ores  are  sent  in  their  natural 
state  to  Swansea  in  South  Wales,  to  be  smelted. 

Wood  and  labour  being  very  dear  in  Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  the  mineral  deposits 
of  these  counties  cannot  be  worked  out  so  completely,  nor  can  the  mechanical  prepara- 
tion of  the  ores  be  so  far  pushed,  as  in  several  other  parts  of  tlie  world.  But  all  the  ope- 
rations which  appear  advantageous  are  conducted  in  the  most  judicious,  most  economical, 
and  most  expeditious  manner.  Steam  engines  are  erected  there,  some  of  them  possess- 
in/;  the  power  of  several  hundred  horses.  Many  of  the  mines  are  explored  to  a  depth  of 
upwards  of  400  yards ;  and  several  are  celebrated  for  the  boldness  of  their  workings. 
The  one  called  BotaUock  Mine,  situated  in  the  parish  of  St  Just,  near  the  Cornwall 
cape,  is  opened  amid  rocks  which  form  the  sea-coast,  and  stretches  several  hundred 
yards  under  the  sea,  and  upwards  of  200  yards  beneath  its  level.  In  some  points  so 
small  a  thickness  of  rock  has  been  lefl  to  support  the  weight  of  the  waters,  that  the  roll- 
ing of  pebbles  on  the  bottom  is  distinctly  heard  by  miners  during  a  storm.  Tlie  mine 
of  Huel-werry,  near  Penzance,  was  worked  by  means  of  a  single  sbafk  opened  on  the 
coast,  in  a  space  left  dry  by  the  sea  only  for  a  few  hours  at  every  ebb.  A  small  wooden 
tower  was  built  over  the  mouth  of  the  shaft,  which,  being  carefullv  caulke<|,  kept  out 
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the  waters  of  the  ocean  when  the  tide  rose,  and  serred  to  support  the  machines  tor 
raising  the  ore  and  draina<:;e.  A  Tcssel  driven  by  a  storm  overturned  it  during  the  night, 
and  put  a  period  to  this  hazardous  mode  of  mining,  which  has  not  been  resumed. 

The  most  considerable  mines  of  Ireland  are  those  of  Cronebane  and  Tingrony,  and  of 
Ballymartagh,  situated  three  leagues  S.  W.  of  Wicklow,  in  the  county  of  the  same  name. 
Their  object  is  to  work  the  copper  pyrites,  accompanied  with  some  other  ores  of  copper, 
galena,  sulphuret  of  antimony,  as  well  as  pyrites  of  iron,  which  forms  seTcral  flattened 
massea  in  the  clay-slate.  Pretty  extensive  workings  have  been  made  here ;  and  the  ore 
was  transported  in  its  natural  state  to  Swansea.  Veins  or  masses  of  copper  pyrites  and 
galena  are  mined  in  some  other  points  of  the  south-east  of  Ireland,  but  none  of  them  with 
any  notable  advantage,  llie  principal  is  the  lead  mine  situated  in  the  county  of  Tipperary, 
near  the  village  called  Silver  Mines,  absurdly  enough,  because,  though  silver  was  sought 
for  in  the  lead,  none  was  extracted.  Many  iron  mines  anciently  existed  in  Ireland,  but 
the  destruction  of  the  forests  has  considerably  diminished  their  number  and  activity,  so 
that  only  a  few  remain  in  Kilkenny,  Wicklow,  and  Queen*8  County. 

The  isle  of  Anglesey  is  celebrated  for  its  copper  mines,  the  principal  of  which  are 
Mona-mine  and  Parys-mountain.  The  ore  is  a  copper  pyrites,  sometimes  of  considerable 
volume,  lying  in  massw  in  a  formation  containing  serpentines  and  different  talcose  rocks. 
For  a  long  time  the  workings  were  carried  on  in  the  open  air,  but  the  exterior  explor- 
ation has  been  tliereby  compromised.  The  neighbouring  coasts  of  Wales  present  some 
mines  of  the  same  nature.  All  the  ores  are  treated  in  a  smelting-house  established  in 
the  isle  of  Anglesey.  The  formation  of  slate-clay  and  greywacke,  which  constitutes  the 
greater  part  of  Wales,  and  some  of  the  a4joining  districts  of  £ngland,  includes  several 
lead  mines,  of  which  we  shall  presently  speak  in  noticing  those  of  far  greater  importance 
contained  in  the  more  recent  limestone  formations  of  the  same  r^ons. 

Pretty  important  mines  of  copper  pyrites  and  red  hematitic  iron  are  worked  in 
Westmoreland,  and  in  the  neighbouring  parts  of  Cumberland  and  Lancashire.  The 
copper  ores,  and  a  portion  of  the  iron  ones,  are  emborked  for  Swansea.  The  rest  of  the 
UNm  ore  is  treated  on  the  spot  .in  blast  furnaces  supplied  with  wood  charcoal.  The 
isle  of  Man  affords  indications  of  lead,  copper,  and  iron  in  the  mountains  of  Snafle, 
which  constitute  its  centre.  At  Borrowdale  in  Westmoreland,  a  mine  of  graphite 
(plumbago)  has  been  worked  for  a  long  period.  It  furnishes  the  black  lead  of  tlie 
JSnglisb  pencils,  so  celebrated  over  the  world.  The  mineral  occurs  in  mass  in  a  talcose 
formation. 

Hiere  are  fiunous  lead  mines  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  at  Leadhills  in  Lanarksliire ; 
the  veins  of  which  are  incased  in  greywacke.  Some  manganese  has  also  been  found. 
At  Cally,  in  Kirkcudbrightshire,  a  copper  mine  has  been  lately  discovered ;  and  a  mine 
of  antimony  has  been  known  for  some  time  at  West  Kirk  in  Dumfriesshire;  but  neitlier 
has  been  turned  to  good  account. 

In  the  middle  part  of  Scotland,  the  lead  mines  of  Strontian  in  Argyleshire  deserve  to 
be  noticed,  opposite  to  the  north -cast  angle  of  the  isle  of  Mull.  'Iliey  are  opened  on 
veins  which  traverse  gneiss.  According  to  Mr.  John  Taylor,  these  mines  and  those 
of  Leadhills  produce  annually  5,610,000  ibi.  avoird.  of  lead. 

Explorations  of  manganese  were  begun  at  Grantown  on  the  banks  of  the  Don,  a  river 
which  falls  into  the  German  Ocean  at  Aberdeen.  A  mine  of  coarse  graphite  has  also 
been  worked  at  Huntley. 

A  copper  mine  was  discovered  some  years  back  in  one  of  the  Shetland  isles ;  and 
chromate  of  iron  is  now  extensively  worked  there  in  serpentine  and  talc. 

MINES  OF  THI  MOSTH  or  KUaOPE. 

These  mines  are  fdtuated  for  the  most  part  in  the  south  of  Norway,  towards  the 
middle  of  Sweden,  and  in  the  south  of  Finland,  a  little  way  from  the  shortest  line  drawn 
from  the  lake  Onega  to  the  south-west  angle  of  Norway.  A  few  mines  occur  in  the 
northern  districts  of  Norway  and  Sweden.  The  main  products  of  these  several  mines 
are  iron,  copper,  and  silver. 

The  iron  mines  of  Norway  lie  on  the  coasts  of  the  Gulph  of  Christiania,  and  on  the  side 
feeing  Jutland,  principally  at  Arendal,  at  Krageroe,  and  the  neighbourhood.  The  ores 
consist  almoet  solely  of  black  oxide  of  iron,  which  forms  beds  or  veins  of  fSrom  4  to  60  feet 
thick,  incased  in  gneiss,  which  is  accompanied  with  pyroxene  (augite^,  epidotes,  garnets, 
&C.  These  iron  ores  are  reduced  in  a  great  many  smelting  forges,  situated  on  the  tame 
coast,  and  particularly  in  the  county  of  Laurwig.  Their  annual  product  is  about  164 
millions  of  pounds  avoird.  of  iron,  in  the  form  of  cast  iron,  bar  iron,  sheet  iron,  nails. 
Sec. ;  of  which  one  half  is  exported. 

Norway  possesses  rich  copper  mines,  some  of  which  lie  towards  the  south  and  the 
centre  of  the  country,  but  the  most  considerable  occur  in  the  north,  at  Quikktu,  Laken^ 
Sdbotf  and  Bctraas,  near  Drontheim.  The  mine  of  Rceraas,  16  miles  from  Drontheim  to 
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the  S.  E.  of  this  city,  is  opened  on  a  very  considerable  mass  of  copper  pyrites,  and  has 
heen  worked  in  the  open  air  since  1664.  It  has  poured  into  the  market  from  that 
time,  till  1791, 77  millions  of  pounds  avoird.  of  copper.  In  1805,  its  annual  production 
was  864.600  libs. ;  while  all  the  other  mines  of  Norway  together  do  not  furnish  quite 
one-fourth  of  that  amount. 

Norway  comprehends  also  some  celebraited  silver  mines.      They  are  situated  from  1 5 
to  20  leagues  S.  W.  of  Christiania,  in  a  mountainous  country  near  the  city  of  Kongalierg. 
which  owes  to  them  iu  population.     Their  discovery  goes  back  to  the  year  162S,  and 
their  objects  are  veins  of  carbonate  of  lime,  accompanied  with  asbestos  and  other  sub- 
stances in  which  native  silver  occurs,  usually  in  small  threads  or  networks  and  some- 
times in  considerable  masses,  along  witli  sulphuret  of  silver.     These  veins  are  very  nu- 
merous, and  run  through  a  considerable  space,  divided  into  four  districts  (arrondisse- 
mens),  each  of  which  contains  more  than  15  distinct  explorations.     When  a  new  mine  Is 
opened,  an  excavation  in  the  open  air  is  first  made,  which  embraces  several  veins,  and 
they  then  prosecute  by  subterranean  workings  only  those  that  appear  to  be  of  consequence, 
llie  workings  do  not  exceed  1000  feet  in  depth.     Fire  is  employed  for  attacking  the 
ore.     In  1 782,  the  formation  of  a  new  gallery  of  efflux  was  commenced,  destined  to  have 
a  length  of  10,000  yards,  and  to  cost  60,000f.  These  mines,  since  their  discovery  till  1 79?, 
have  afforded  a  quantity  of  silver  equivalent  to  fimr  millions  of  pounds  sterling.     The 
year  1768  was  the  most  productive,  having  yielded  38,000  marcs  of  silver.     At  present 
they  give  but  a  very  slender  return ;  in  1804  they  were  threatened  with  a  complete  aban- 
donment.    The  ore  is  treated  by  fusion ;  the  lead  necessary  for  this  operation  being 
imported  from  England.     There  are,  however,  lead  and  silver  mines  in  the  county  of 
Jarlsbcrg,  but  they  are  very  slenderly  worked. 

At  Edtwald,  50  leagues  N.  of  Christiania,  a  mine  is  worked  of  auriferous  pyrites,  with 
a  very  inconsiderable  product. 

Cobalt  mines  may  be  noticed  at  Modum  or  Fossum,  8  leagues  W.  of  Christiania ; 
they  are  extensive,  but  of  little  depth. 

Lastly,  graphite  is  explored  at  EngUdal ;  and  ehromite  of  iron  depoMts  have  been 
noticed  in  some  points  of  Norway. 

The  irons  of  Sweden  ei^joy  a  merited  reputation,  and  form  one  of  the  chief  objects  of 
the  commerce  of  that  kingdom.  Few  countries,  indeed,  combine  so  many  valuable  ad- 
vantages for  this  species  of  manufacture.  Inexhaustible  deposits  of  iron  ore  are  placed 
amid  immense  forests  of  birches  and  resinous  trees,  whose  charcoal  is  probably  the  best 
for  the  reduction  of  iron.  The  different  groups  of  iron  mines  and  forges  fbrm  small 
districts  of  wealth  and  animation  in  the  midst  of  these  desolate  regions. 

The  province  of  Wermeland,  including  the  north  bank  of  the  lake  Wener,  is  one  of 
the  richest  of  Sweden  in  iron  mines.  The  two  most  important  are  those  of  Nordmarck, 
3  lel^;ues  N.  of  Philipstadt,  and  those  of  Persberg,  2}  leagues  E.  from  tlie  same  city. 
Philipstadt  is  about  50  leagues  W.  \  N.  W.  from  Stockholm.  Both  mines  are  opened 
on  veins  or  beds  of  black  oxide  of  iron  several  yards  thick,  directed  from  N.  to  S.  in  a 
ground  composed  of  hornblende,  talcose  and  granitie  rocks.  These  masses  are  nearly 
vertical,  and  are  explored  in  the  open  air  to  a  depth  of  130  yards.  Formerly  this 
exploitation  was  effected  by  iron  wedges  and  pickaxes  ;  but  they  have  been  superseded 
by  gunpowder,  since  1650.  The  province  of  Wermeland,  and  that  of  Dahl  which  ad- 
joins it,  forming  the  west  border  of  the  Wener  lake,  contained  in  1767,  48  smelting 
cones,  each  going  from  4  to  5  months  every  year. 

The  principal  iron  mines  of  Rosslagie  (part  of  the  province  of  Upland)  are  those  of 
Dannemora,  situated  1 1  leagues  from  Upsal.  They  stand  in  the  first  rank  of  those  of 
Sweden,  and  even  of  Europe.  The  masses  worked  upon  are  flattened  and  vertical, 
running  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.,  and  are  incased  in  a  ground  formed  of  primitive  rocks, 
among  which  gneiss,  petrosilex  and  granite  are  most  conspicuous.  They  amount  to  three 
in  number,  very  distinct,  and  parallel  to  each  other ;  and  are  explored  through  a  length 
of  more  than  1500  yards,  and  to  a  depth  of  above  80,  by  the  employment  of  fire,  and  blast- 
ing with  gunpowder.  The  explorations  are  mere  quarries ;  each  presenting  an  open 
trench  65  ^ards  wide,  by  a  much  more  considerable  length,  and  an  appalling  depth. 
Magnetic  iron  ore  is  extracted  thence,  which  furnishes  5ie  best  iron  of  Sweden  and 
Europe ;  an  iron  admirably  qualified  for  conversion  into  steel.  In  1767,  these  minings 
supplied  for  a  long  time,  15  smelting  cones  situated  in  Rosslagie,  at  a  distance  of  10 
leagues. 

^  The  island  of  Utoe,  situated  near  the  coast  of  the  province  of  Upland,  presents  also 
rich  iron  mines.  The  protoxide  of  iron  there  forms  a  thick  bed  in  the  gneiss.  It  is 
worked  in  trenches  fiir  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  ore  cannot  be  smelted  in  the 
island  itself;  but  is  transported  in  great  quantities  xo  the  continent. 

The  province  of  Smoland  includes  also  very  remarkable  mines.  Near  Jonkoping,  a 
hill  called  the  Taberg  occurs,  formed  in  a  great  measure  of  magnetic  black  oxide  of  iroOt 
contained  in  a  greenstone  reposing  on  gneiss. 
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la  sereral  parts  of  Xapland,  the  protoxide  of  iron  occurs  iu  great  beds,  or  immense 
masses.  At  Gellivara,  200  leagues  N.  of  Stockholm,  towards  the  67tli  degree  of  lati. 
tude,  it  ooDstitutesa  considerable  mountain,  into  which  an  exploitation  has  been  opened. 
The  iion  is  despatched  on  small  sledges  drawn  by  rein-deer  to  streams  which  &U  into 
the  Lutea ;  and  thence  by  water  carriage  to  the  port  of  Lutea,  where  it  is  embarked  for 
Stoekholia 

There  are  a  great  many  iron  works  in  Dalecarlia,  but  a  portion  of  the  ores  are  got 
from  alluvial  deposits.  Similar  deposits  exist  also  in  the  provinces  of  Wermeland  and 
Smoland* 

The  mines  and  forges  of  Sweden  produce  annually  about  165  millions  of  pounds 
avoird.  (74,000  tons  nearly)  of  cast  iron  or  bar  iron;  of  which  two  thirds  are  exported 
chiefly  from  the  harbours  of  Stockholm,  Gottenburg,  Geffie,  and  Norkoping. 

The  copper  mines  of  Sweden  are  scarcely  less  celebrated  than  its  iron  mines.  The 
principal  is  that  of  Fahlun  or  Kopparberg,  sititated  in  Dalecarlia,  near  the  town  of 
Fahlun,  40  leagues  N.  W.  of  Stockholm.  It  b  excavated  in  an  irregular  and  very 
powerful  mass  of  pyrites,  which  in  a  great  many  poinU  is  almost  entirely  ferruginous, 
but  in  others,  particularly  near  the  circumference,  it  includes  a  greater  or  less  portion  of 
copper.  This  mass  is  enveloped  in  talcose  or  hornblende  rocks.  More  to  the  west, 
there  are  three  other  masses  almost  contiguous  to  each  other,  which  seem  to  bend  in  an 
arc  of  a  circle  around  the  principal  mass.  They  are  explored  as  well  as  the  last.  This 
was  at  first  worked  in  the  open  air ;  but  imprudent  operations  liaving  caused  the  walls 
to  crumble  and  £U1  in,  since  1647  the  excavation  presents  near  the  surface  nothing  but 
frightful  precipices.  The  workings  are  now  prosecuted  by  shafts  and  galleries  into  the 
lower  part  of  the  deposit,  and  have  arrived  at  a  depth  of  194  iiunnars  (nearly  430  yards). 
They  display  excavations  spacious  enough  to  admit  the  employment  of  horses,  and 
the  establishment  of  forges  for  repairing  the  miners*  tools.  It  is  asserted  tliat  the 
exploration  of  this  mine  goes  back  to  a  period  anterior  to  the  Christian  era.  During 
its  greatest  prosperity,  it  is  said  to  have  produced  1 1  millions  of  pounds  avoird.  of  cop- 
per annum,  or  about  5000  tons.  It  ^misbes  now  about  the  seventh  part  of  that 
quantity ;  yielding  at  the  same  time  about  70,000  lbs.  of  lead,  witli  50  marcs  of  silver, 
and  S  or  4  of  gold.  The  ores  smelted  at  Fahlun  produce  from  2  to  2^  of  copper  per 
cent.  But  the  extraction  of  the  metal  is  not  the  sole  process ;  the  sulphur  is  also  pro- 
cured ;  and  with  it,  or  the  pyrites  itself,  sulphuric  acid  and  other  chemical  products  are 
made.  Round  Fahlun,  widiin  the  space  of  a  league,  70  furnaces  or  factories  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  may  be  seen.  The  black  copper  obtained  at  Falilun  is  converted  into  rose 
copper,  in  the  refining  hearths  of  the  small  town  of  Ofvottad, 

In  the  copper  mine  of  Garpenberp,  situated  18  leagues  firom  Fahlun,  there  occur  14 
masses  of  ore  quite  vertical,  and  parallel  to  each  other,  and  to  the  beds  of  mica-slate  or 
talc-slate,  amid  which  they  stand.  This  mine  has  been  worked  for  more  than  six  hun- 
dred years. 

The  mine  of  Nyakopparherg,  in  Nericia,  20  leagues  W.  of  Stockholm,  presents  masses 
of  ores  parallel  to  each  other,  the  form  and  arrangement  of  which  are  very  singular.  It 
is  worked  by  open  quarrying,  and  with  the  aid  of  fire. 

We  may  notice  also  the  copper  mines  of  Atwidaberg,  in  Ostrogotliia,  which  furmsh 
annually  Uie  sixth  part  of  the  whole  copper  of  Sweden. 

There  are  several  other  copper  mines  in  Sweden.  Their  whole  number  is  ten  ;  but  it 
was  formerly  more  considerable.  They  yield  at  the  present  day  in  all,  about  2,420,000 
Uhu  avoinL  (1000  tons)  of  copper. 

Tlie  number  of  the  stiver  mines  of  Sweden  has  in  like  manner  diminished.  In  1767, 
only  3  ware  reckoned  under  exploration,  viz.  that  of  HtUtfora  in  the  province  of  Werme- 
land ;  that  of  Segertfcrg  in  Nericia ;  and  that  of  Sahia  or  StMberg,  in  Westmannia, 
about  23  leagues  N.  W.  of  Stockholm.  The  last  is  the  only  one  of  any  importance. 
Jt  is  very  ancient,  and  passes  for  having  been  formerly  very  productive  *,  though  at  pre- 
sent it  yields  only  from  4  to  5000  marcs  of  silver  per  annvm,  I<ead  very  rich  in  silver 
is  its  principal  product.  It  is  explored  to  a  depth  of  more  than  200  yards.  The 
soundness  of  the  rock  has  allowed  of  vast  excavations  being  made  in  it,  and  of  even  the 
galleries  having  great  dimensions ;  so  that  in  the  interior  of  the  workings  there  are 
winding  machines,  and  carriages  drawn  by  horses  for  the  transport  of  the  ores. 

At  2khlberg,  there  are  deposits  of  sulpburet  of  antimony. 

For  the  last  30  or  40  years  mines  of  cobalt  have  been  opened  in  Sweden,  principally  at 
Tunaberg  and  Los,  near  Nykopiug,  and  at  Otward  in  Ostrogothia.  The  first  are  worked 
upon  veins  of  little  power,  which  become  thicker  and  thinner  successively  ;  whence  tlicy 
have  been  called  b€ad~vein$.  It  appears  that  the  products  of  these  mines,  though  of  good 
quality,  are  inconsiderable  in  quantity. 

Lastly,  there  is  a  gold  mine  in  Sweden ;  it  is  situated  at  Adelfors,  in  the  parish  of 
Alsfeda,  and  province  of  Smoland.  It  has  been  under  exploration  since  1737,  on  veins 
of  auriferous  iron  pyrites,  which  traverse  schistose  rocks ;  presenting  but  a  few  inches 
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of  ore.  Tt  formerly  yielded  from  30  to  40  marcs  of  gold  per  annum,  but  for  the  Utst 
fevr  years  it  has  furnished  only  from  3  to  4. 

Tlie  mines  and  smelting  works  of  Sweden  gave  annually,  in  1809,  a  gross  product 
worth  1,463,6007. 

The  south  of  Finland  and  the  bordering  parts  of  Russia  contain  some  mines,  but 
they  are  far  from  having  any  such  importance  as  those  of  Sweden. 

At  Orijerwy  near  Helsingfbrs,  a  mine  of  copper  occurs  whose  gangue  is  carbonate  of 
lime,  employed  as  a  limestone. 

Near  Cerdopol,  a  town  situated  at  the  N.  W.  extremity  of  the  Ladoga  lake,  veins  of 
copper  pyrites  were  formerly  mined. 

Under  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great,  an  auriferous  vein  was  discovered  in  the  granitic 
mountains  which  border  the  eastern  bank  of  the  lake  Ladoga,  near  Olonets.  It  was  rich 
only  near  the  sur&ce ;  and  its  working  was  toon  abandoned. 

Latterly,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  mine  copper  and  iron  ores  near  £no,  abov« 
and  to  the  N.  W.  of  Cerdopol,  but  with  little  success. 

Some  time  ago  rich  ores  of  iron,  lying  in  veins,  were  worked  near  the  lake  Shuyna, 
N.  W.  from  Cerdopol ;  but  this  mine  has  been  also  relinquished. 

On  the  west  bank  of  the  Onega  lake,  there  is  an  iron  work  at  Petraxavodsk,  called 
a  zaoodCf  which  is  the  greatest  establishment  of  this  kind  existing  in  the  north  of 
Russia. 

Nothing  is  now  reduced  there  except  bog  iron  ore,  or  swamp  ore  extracted  from  small 
lakes  in  tlie  neighbourhood. 

The  tmnsition  limestone  which  constitutes  the  body  of  Esthonia  contains  lead  ore  at 
Arou€uir  near  FelUn.  These  ores  were  worked  when  these  provinces  belonged  to  the 
Swedes.     It  was  attempted  in  1806  to  resume  the  exploitation,  but  witliout  success. 

MINES  OF  THK  ALLKGIIAKT  M0UKTAIK8. 

The  chain  of  the  AUeghanys,  which  traverses  the  United  States  of  America  from 
N.  W.  to  S.  £.  parallel  to  the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  includes  a  considerable 
number  of  deposits  of  iron,  lead,  and  copper  ores ;  along  with  some  ores  of  silver,  plum- 
bago, and  chromite  of  iron.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  mine  a  great  many  of  these 
deposits ;  but  most  of  these  have  been  unsuccessful. 

A  bed  of  black  oxide  of  iron  occurs  in  gneiss  near  Franconia  in  New  Hampshire. 
It  has  a  power  of  from  5  to  8  feet ;  and  has  been  mined  through  a  length  of  200  feet, 
and  to  a  depth  of  90  feet.  TThe  same  ore  is  found  in  veins  in  Massachusetts  and  Ver- 
mont, accompanied  by  copper  and  iron  pyrites.  It  is  met  with  in  immense  quantities 
on  tlie  western  bank  of  the  lake  Champlain,  forming  beds  of  from  1  to  20  feet  in  thick- 
ness, almost  without  mixture,  encased  in  granite.  It  is  also  found  in  the  mountains  of  that 
territory.  These  deposits  appear  to  extend  without  interruption  from  Canada  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  New  York,  where  an  exploration  on  them  may  be  seen  at  Crown- 
Point.  The  ore  there  extracted  is  in  much  esteem.  Several  mines  of  the  same  species 
exist  in  New  Jersey.  The  primitive  mountains  which  rise  in  the  north  of  this  state 
near  the  Delaware,  include  a  bed  almost  vertical  of  black  oxide  of  iron,  which  has  been 
worked  to  100  feet  in  depth.  In  the  county  of  Sussex  the  same  ore  occurs,  accompanied 
with  Franklinite.  At  New  Milford  in  Connecticut,  a  pretty  abundant  mine  of  sparry 
iron  occurs  ;  the  only  one  of  the  kind  known  in  the  AUeghanys.  The  United  States 
contain  a  great  many  iron  works,  some  of  which  prior  to  the  year  1773*  sent  over  iron 
to  London.     They  are  principally  supplied  from  alluvial  iron  ore. 

The  most  remarkable  lead  mines  of  the  Alleghany!^  are  those  of  Southampton  in  Mas-> 
sachusetts,  and  of  Perkiomen  Creek  in  Pennsylvania,  8  leagues  from  Philadelphia.  Tlie 
first  furnishes  a  galena,  slightly  argentiferous ;  an  ore  accompanied  with  various  mine- 
rals,  with  base  of  lead,  copper,  and  sine,  and  with  gangue*  (vein-stones)  of  quartz. 
Sulphate  of  baryta,  and  jRuor  spar.  These  substances  form  a  vein  which  traverses 
several  primitive  rocks,  and  is  said  to  be  known  over  a  length  of  more  than  6  leagues. 
At  Perkiomen  Creek  a  vein  of  galena  is  mined,  which  traverses  a  sandstone,  referred 
by  many  geologists  to  the  old  red  sandstone.  Along  with  galena  a  great  variety  of 
minerals  is  found  with  a  basis  of  lead,  zinc,  copper,  and  iron.  The  mines  of  lead 
worked  in  Virginia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Kanhawa,  deserve  also  to  be  mentioned. 

None  of  the  copper  mines  actually  in  operation  in  the  United  States  seem  to  merit 
particular  attention.  The  mine  of  Schuyler  in  New  Jersey  had  excited  high  hopes,  but 
after  the  workings  had  been  pushed  to  a  depth  of  300  feet,  they  have  been  for  some 
years  abandoned.  The  ore,  which  consisted  of  sulphuret  of  copper,  witli  oxide  and  car* 
bonate  of  copper,  occurred  in  a  red  sandstone. 

In  some  points  of  the  AUeghanys,  deposits  have  been  noticed  of  chromite  of  iron  and 
graphite. 

Coal-measures  occur  in  several  points  of  the  United  States,  especially  on  the  N.  W 
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dope  of  the  Alleghany  mountains.     The  coal  is  mined  successfully  on  die  baulu  of  the 
Ohio»  towards  the  upper  part  of  its  course.     See  AMTHaAcxTK. 

XXMBS   or   TUS    SOUTB    OF   SPAIN. 

The  mountains  which  separate  Andalusia  from  Estremadura,  Leon  and  La  M ancha, 
and  those  of  the  kingdoms  of  Murcia  and  Grenada,  include  some  celehrated  mines. 

We  shall  mention  first  the  silver  mines  of  Guadaleanai  and  Cazatta^  situated  in  the 
Sierra- Morena,  1 5  leagues  N.  of  Seville.  Among  the  ores,  red  silver  and  argentiferous 
gray  copper  have  been  apecified.  Their  product  is  inconsiderable ;  but  this  territory 
presented  formerly  much  more  important  mines  at  Villa- Outtiera,  not  far  from  Seville. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  they  are  said  to  have  been  worked  with  such 
activity,  that  they  furnished  daily  170  marcs  of  silver.  More  to  the  cast,  there  exists 
in  the  mountains  of  La  Mancha,  a  mine  of  antimony,  at  Santa- Cniz-de-Mudela.  On 
the  southern  slope  of  the  Sierra- Morena,  very  important  lead  mines  occur,  particularly 
at  Linares,  12  leagues  N.  of  Jaen.  The  veins  are  very  rich  near  the  sur^we,  which 
causes  them  not  to  be  mined  much  in  depth  ;  so  that  the  ground  is  riddled,  as  it  were, 
with  shafb.  More  than  5000  old  and  new  pits  may  be  counted  ;  the  greater  part  of 
which  is  ascribed  to  the  Moors.  Six  of  these  mines  are  now  explored  on  account  of 
the  crown,  and  they  produce  on  an  annual  average,  according  to  M.  Laborde,  1,320,000 
Kh».  avoird.  (about  600  tons)  of  lead,  which  is  too  poor  in  silver  for  this  precious  metid 
to  be  extracted  with  advantage.  Bowles  states,  that  there  was  found  at  the  mines  of 
Linares,  a  mass  of  galena,  whose  dimensions  were  from  21  to  24  yards  in  every  direc- 
tion. Abundant  mines  of  zinc  occur  near  Alcaras,  15  leagues  N.  K.  of  I^inares;  which 
supply  materials  to  a  brass  manufactory  established  in  that  town.  There  are  also  lead 
mines  in  the  kingdoms  of  Murcia  and  Grenada.  Very  productive  ores  have  been 
worked  for  some  time  near  Almeria^  a  harbour  situated  some  leagues  to  the  west  of  the 
cape  of  GateSi  The  ore  is  in  part  treated  on  the  spot  with  coal  brought  from  New- 
castle, and  in  part  sent  to  Newcastle  to  be  reduced  there.  The  kingdoms  of  Murcia, 
Grenada,  and  Cordova,  include  several  iron  mines.  Near  Casalla  and  Ronda,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Grenada,  mines  of  plumbago  are  explored. 

On  the  northern  flank  of  the  Sierra- Morena,  lie  the  famous  quicksilTer  mines  of 
Almaden,  situated  near  the  town  of  the  same  name  in  La  Mancha.  They  consist  of 
very  powerful  veins  of  sulphuret  of  mercury,  which  traverse  a  sandstone,  evidently  of  n 
geological  age  as  old  at  least  as  the  coal  formation.     Hard  by,  beds  of  coals  are  mined. 

UXNBS  or  TUS  rraxKZEs. 

The  P3rTenees  and  the  mountains  of  Biscay,  of  the  Asturias,  and  the  north  of  Galicia, 
which  are  their  prolongation,  are  not  very  rich  in  deposits  of  ores.  The  only  important 
mines  that  occur  there,  are  of  iron  ;  which  are  widely  spread  throughout  the  whole 
chain,  except  in  its  western  extremity.  We  may  mention  particularly  in  Biscay,  the 
mine  of  Sommorottro,  opened  on  a  bed  of  red  oxide  of  iron;  and  in  the  province  of 
Guipuscoa,  the  mines  of  Mondragon,  Oyarzun,  and  Berha,  situated  on  deposits  of  sparry 
iron.  There  are  several  analogous  mines  in  Arragon  and  Catalonia.  In  the  French 
part  of  the  Pyrenees,  veins  of  sparry  iron  are  worked  which  traverse  the  red  sandstone 
of  the  mountain  Ustelleguy,  near  Baygorry,  department  of  the  Basses- Pyrenees.  The 
same  department  affords  in  the  valley  of  Asson  the  mine  of  Haugaron,  which  consists  of 
a  bed  of  hydrate  of  iron,  subordinate  to  transition  limestone.  The  deposit  of  hydrate 
of  iron,  worked  for  an  immemorial  time  at  Rancid,  in  the  valley  of  Viedessos,  depart- 
ment of  the  Arridge,  occurs  in  a  similar  position.  The  ancient  workings  have  been 
very  irregular  and  very  extensive ;  but  the  deposit  is  still  ha  from  being  exhausted. 
There  are  also  considerable  mines  0  sparry  iron  at  Lapinousef  at  the  tower  of  Batero, 
at  Escaron,  and  at  Fillols,  at  the  foot  of  the  Canigou,  in  the  department  of  the  Oriental 
Pyrenees.  The  iron  mines  of  the  Pyrenees  keep  in  activity  200  Catalanian  forges. 
Although  there  exists  in  these  mountains,  especially  in  the  part  formed  of  transition 
rocks,  a  very  great  number  of  veins  of  lead,  copper,  cobalt,  antimony,  &c.,  one  can 
hardly  mention  any  workings  of  these  metals ;  and  among  the  abandoned  mines,  the 
only  ones  which  merit  notice  are,  the  mine  of  argentiferous  copper  of  Baygorry,  in  the 
department  of  the  Low  Pyrenees,  the  lead  and  copper  mine  of  Avlus,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Erce,  department  of  tlie  Arricge,  and  the  mine  of  cobalt,  of  the  valley  of  Gistain, 
situated  in  Arragon,  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Pyrenees.  It  is  asserted,  however, 
that  a  lead  mine  is  in  actual  operation  near  Bilboa  in  Biscay.  The  mines  of  plumbago 
opened  at  Sahun  in  Arragon,  should  not  be  forgotten.  Analogous  deposits  are  known 
to  exist  in  the  department  of  the  Arridge,  but  they  are  not  mined. 

MINES  or  THS   ALPS. 

The  mines  of  the  Alps  by  no  means  correspond  in  number  and  richness  with  the 
ejLtcnt  and  mass  of  these  mountains.     On  their  eastern  slope,  in  tlie  department  nf  the 
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high  and  the  low  Alps,  several  lead  and  copper  mines  are  mentioned,  all  inconsiderable 
and  abandoned  at  tlie  present  time,  with  tlic  exception  of  some  workings  of  galena* 
which  furnish  also  a  little  graphite. 

During  some  of  the  last  years  of  the  18th  century,  there  was  mined  at  la  GardetU 
in  the  OUans,  department  of  the  Isire,  a  vein  of  quartz  which  conlaiued  native  gold 
and  auriferous  pyrites ;  but  the  product  has  never  paid  tlie  expenses,  and  the  mine  has 
been  abandoned.  The  Oiacau  presented  a  more  important  mine,  but  it  also  has  been 
given  up ;  it  was  the  silver  mine  of  Aliemont  or  Chalanchea,  The  ore  consisted  of 
different  mineral  species  more  or  less  rich  in  silver,  disseminated  in  a  clay  which  filled 
the  defU  and  irregular  cavities  in  the  middle  of  talcose  and  hornblende  rocks.  This 
mine  yielded  annually  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  18th  century,  so  much  as  2000  marcs 
of  silver ;  along  with  some  cobalt  ore.  Among  the  great  number  of  mineral  species, 
which  occurred  in  too  small  quantities  to  be  worked  to  advantage,  there  was  native 
antimony,  sulphuret  of  mercury,  &c.  llie  Oisatu  present,  moreover,  some  rather 
unproductive  mines  of  anthracite.  Mines  of  an  analogous  nature,  but  more  valuable, 
are  in  activity  at  the  western  foot  of  the  Alps,  at  la  Mothe,  Notre-des-  Vaux  et  PtOteviOe, 
a  few  leagues  S.  £.  of  Grenoble. 

From  the  entrance  of  the  valley  of  the  Oitans  to  the  valley  of  the  Arc  in  Savoy,  there 
occur  on  the  N.  W.  slope  of  the  Alps,  a  great  many  mines  of  sparry  iron,  llie  locality 
of  this  ore  is  here  very  difficult  to  define.  It  appears  to  form  sometimes  beds  or  masses, 
and  sometimes  veins  amid  the  talcose  rocks.  Some  is  also  found  in  small  veins  in  the 
first  course  of  tlie  calcareous  formation  which  covers  these  rocks.  Tliese  mines  are  very 
numerous,  the  most  productive  occur  imited  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Allevard,  depart- 
ment of  the  Isere,  and  of  Saint  Georyet  eTHuretiirea  in  Savoy.  Those  of  Fomeavx  and 
Lapraty  in  the  latter  country,  are  also  mentioned.  The  irregularity  of  tlie  mining 
operations  surpasses  that  of  the  deposits.  Tlie  mines  have  been  from  time  immemorial 
in  the  hands  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  aii^oining  villages,  who  work  in  them,  each  on  his 
own  account,  without  any  pre-arrangement,  or  other  rule  than  following  the  masses  of 
ore  which  excite  hopes  of  the  most  considerable  profit  in  a  short  space  of  time.  What 
occurs  in  almost  every  mine  of  sparry  iron,  is  also  to  be  seen  here,  most  imprudent 
workings.  The  mine  called  the  Grandt  Foiae,  at  Saint  Georges  d*Huretiires,  is  prolonged 
without  pillars  or  props,  through  a  height  of  ISO  yards,  a  length  of  220  yards,  and  a 
breadth  equal  to  that  of  the  deposit,  which  amounts  in  this  place  to  from  8  to  13  yards; 
.thus  a  void  space  is  exhibited  of  nearly  .S00,000  square  yards.  The  sparry  iron  extracted 
from  tliese  different  mines  supplies  materials  to  10  or  12  smelting  furnaces,  the  cast 
iron  of  which,  chiefly  adapted  for  conversion  into  steel,  is  manufactured  in  part  in  the 
celebrated  steel  works  of  Hives,  department  of  the  Isere.  There  occurs  in  some  parts  of 
the  mines  of  Saint  Georges  (THuretthes  copper  p]p  rites,  which  is  smelted  at  AignAdle* 

Savoy  presents  celebrated  lead  mines  at  Pescy  and  at  Macot,  7  leagues  to  the  £.  of 
Moutiers.  Galena,  accompanied  with  quartz,  sulphate  of  baryta,  and  ferriferous  car- 
bonate of  lime,  occurs  in  mass  in  talcose  rocks.  The  mine  of  Pcscy  had  been  restored 
to  activity  by  the  French  government,  which  established  there  a  practical  school  of  mines ; 
and  in  its  hands  the  mine  produced  annually  as  much  as  440,000  libs,  avoird.  of  lead, 
and  2500  marcs  of  silver.  It  is  now  explored  on  account  of  the  king  of  Sardinia ;  but 
it  begins  to  be  exhausted,  and  yields  less  products.  That  of  Macot,  opened  a  few  years 
ago,  begins  to  give  considerable  returns.  The  mine  of  copper  pyrites  of  Servoz  in  the 
valley  of  the  Arve,  may  also  be  mentioned.  The  ore  occurs  both  in  small  veins,  and 
disseminated  in  a  clay  slate ;  but  the  exploration  is  now  suspended.  Lastly,  slightly 
productive  workings  of  anthracite  are  mentioned  in  several  points  of  these  mountains 
and  in  the  conterminous  portions  of  the  Alps. 

There  exist  in  Piedmont  some  small  mines  of  argentiferous  lead.  The  copper 
mines  of  AUagne,  and  those  of  OUomont,  formerly  yielded  considerable  quantities  of 
this  metal.  Their  exploration  is  now  on  the  decline.  The  manganese  mines  of  Saint- 
Marcel  have  few  outlets ;  whence  they  have  been  feebly  developed.  Mines  of  plum- 
bago, little  worked,  occur  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vinay  and  in  the  valley  of  Fellis,  not 
far  from  PiffneroL  Some  mines  of  auriferous  pyrites  have  also  been  worked  in  this 
district  of  country ;  among  others,  those  of  Macugnaga^  at  the  eastern  foot  of  Monte- 
Kosa.  The  pyrites  of  this  mine  afforded  by  amalgamation  only  11  grains  of  gold 
per  quintal ;  and  this  gold,  far  from  being  fine,  contained  f  of  its  weight  of  silver. 
They  became  less  rich  in  proportion  as  they  receded  from  the  sur&ce.  Tlie  explor- 
ations of  auriferous  pyrites  in  Piedmont  are  now  abandoned,  or  nearly  so.  The  only 
Unportant  mines  in  this  country  are  those  of  iron.  These  generally  consist  of 
masses  of  black  oxide  of  iron,  of  a  nature  analogous  to  those  of  Sweden ;  the  principal 
ones  being  those  of  Cogne  and  Traverselle,  which  are  worked  in  open  quarries.  Some 
others,  less  considerable,  are  explored  by  shafts  and  galleries.  These  ores  are  reduced 
in  33  smelting  cupolas,  55  Catalan  forges,  and  105  refinery  hearths.  The  whole  pro- 
duce about  10,000  tons  of  bar  iron. 
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There  is  a  miae  of  black  oxide  of  iron,  at  present  abandoned,  at  Bovernier,  near 
Martignj,  in  the  Valaia.  There  is  also  another  iron  mine  at  Chamoissons,  in  a  lofty 
caleareous  mountain  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhone.  The  ore  presents  a  mixture  of 
oxide  of  iron  and  some  other  substances,  of  which  it  has  been  proposed  to  make  a  nesr 
mineral  species,  under  the  name  of  Cbamotssite. 

llie  district  of  the  Grisons  possesses  iron  mines  with  very  irregular  workings,  situated 
a  few  leagues  from  Coirs, 

The  mountain  of  Falkenstein,  in  the  Tyrol,  (brmed  of  limestone  and  clay-slate,  not  iar 
from  Schwaia,  a  little  below  Inspruck,  in  tlie  valley  of  the  Inn,  contains  mines  of  argen- 
tiferous copper.  At  one  of  them,  that  of  Kiitx-Piihl,  the  workings  reached,  in  1759, 
according  to  the  report  of  MM.  Jars  and  l>uhamel,  nearly  1100  yards  in  depth;  and 
were  reckoned  the  deepest  in  £urope.  But  it  was  intended  to  abandon  them.  Analo- 
gous ores  are  explored  In  several  other  poinU  of  the  ume  country.  The  most  part  at 
the  prod««cts  of  these  mines  are  carried  to  the  foundry  of  Brixlegg,  4  leagues  from 
Sdiwatx.  The  mines  of  the  Tyrol  furnished,  on  an  average  of  years,  towards  1 759, 
10,000  marcs  of  silver ;  at  anterior  period^  their  product  had  been  double;  but  now  it 
is  a  little  less.  This  region  contains  also  gold  mines  whose  exploration  goes  back  a 
century  and  a  half.  They  occur  near  the  village  of  Zell,  8  leagues  from  Schwats. 
The  auriferous  veins  traverse  clay-slates,  and  quarti  rockb  Lately,  a  deposit  of  oxide 
of  chrome,  similar  to  that  of  the  EeoucheU  (Saone  and  Loire)  has  been  discovered  in 
the  Tyrol.     An  unimportant  mine  of  mercury  has  also  been  mentioned  in  that  country. 


In  the  territory  of  Saltiburg  there  are  some  copper  mines.  In  the  environs  of 
Muerwinkel  and  of  Gastein,  some  veins  are  worked  for  the  gold  they  contain ;  of  which 
the  annual  return  is  valued  at  118  marcs  of  this  metaL  There  is  an  inconsiderable  mine 
of  quicknlver  at  Lcogang. 

In  the  Tyrol  and  in  Saltzburg  there  are  iron  mines  in  a  very  active  state ;  principally 
those  of  Kleinboden,  near  Schwatx.  But  the  portion  of  the  Alps  most  abundont  in 
mines  of  this  metal,  is  the  branch  stretching  towards  Xx>wer  Austria.  We  find  here, 
iMth  in  Styria  and  in  Austria,  a  very  great  number  of  explorations  of  sparry  iron,  'ilie 
deposits  A  the  ores  of  sparry  iron  of  Eisenersi  Erxberg,  Admont,  and  Vordenberg, 
deserve  notice.     The  latter  arc  situated  about  25  leagues  S.  W.  of  Vienna, 

The  southern  flank  of  the  Alps  contains  also  a  great  many  mines  of  the  same  kind, 
linom  the  Lago  Maggiore  to  Carinthia.  Those  situated  near  Bergamo,  and  those  of 
Huttenberg  and  Waldenstein,  in  Carinthia,  are  especially  mentioned. 

All  these  mines  of  sparry  iron  are  opened  in  the  midst  of  rocks  of  difierent  naturesr 
which  belong  to  the  old  transition  district  of  the  Alps.  They  seem  to  have  close 
geological  relations  witli  those  of  AUevard. 

The  branch  of  the  Alps  which  extends  towards  Croatia,  presents  important  iron 
nines,  in  the  mountains  of  Adelsbo-g,  10  leagues  &  W.  from  Lay  bach  in  Camiola. 

The  iron  mines  just  now  indicated  in  the  part  of  the  Alps  that  torua  a  portion 
of  the  Austrian  states,  supply  materials  to  a  great  many  smelting- works.  In  Styria 
and  in  Carinthia,  more  than  400  furnaces  or  forges  may  be  enumerated,  whose  annual 
product  is  nearly  25,000  tons  of  iron.  These  two  provinces  are  famous  for  the  steel 
which  they  produce,  and  for  the  steel  tools  which  they  fobricate,  such  as  scythes,  &e. 
CamioU  oontains  also  a  great  many  fiH-geSi  and  affords  annually  about  5000  tons  at 
iron. 

There  are  mines  of  argentiferous  copper  analogous  to  those  of  the  Tyrol,  at  Schlad- 
naing  in  Styria,  at  Kircbdorf  in  Carinthia,  ^t  Agordo  in  the  territory  of  Venice,  and  at 
Zamabor  in  Croatia,  llie  latter  are  remarkable  for  the  great  irregularity  of  the  do- 
posits,  and  for  the  richness  of  the  copper  pyrites  that  is  mined ;  which  produces  12  and 
sometimes  27  per  cent  of  copper.  There  are  some  deposits  of  antimony,  mined  to  a 
trifling  extent  in  Carinthia ;  and  there  are  a  few  cobalt  mines  in  Styria,  not  more  actively 
worked.  In  the  environs  of  Haibel,  in  Carinthia,  mines  of  calamine  exist,  yielding 
annually  about  200  tons  of  this  substance.  Of  late,  some  of  it  has  also  been  explored 
in  Styria. 

The  limestones  that  cover  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Alps,  present,  like  those  of  the 
departments  of  the  lower  and  upper  Alps,  several  lead  mines  of  little  consequence. 
They  also  include  several  celebrated  mines  of  rock  salt. 

llie  analogous  limestones  which  repose  on  the  slopes  of  the  Alps  in  Carinthia,  and 
in  the  neighbouring  provinces,  afford  likewise  lead  mines,  especially  near  WilUdi  and 
Bleyberg.  These  mines  are  very  numerous,  forming  more  than  500  ammdi$»emen» 
of  concessions.  They  furnish  annually  about  1800  tons  of  a  lead  too  poor  in  silver  to 
pay  the  expense  of  extracting  that  precious  metsl.  At  the  mines  of  Bleyberg,  the 
galena  forms  14  beds  or  strata,  inclined  at  an  angle  of  from  40  to  50  degrees  from  the 
borixon,  and  alternating  with  a  like  number  oi  calcareous  strata.  The  latter  art 
«Xtromely  full  of  sliells.  They  of  course  belong  to  secondary  limestone, 
*       Voi.IL  ^  ^  2F         • 
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The  limistones  surmouutin^  the  sonthem  slope  cf  the  Alps,  contain  also  some  lead 
mines ;  but  the  quicksilver  mine  of  Idria,  situated  at  tlie  foot  of  the  Alps,  10  leagues 
N.  W.  of  Trieste,  is  worthy  of  particular  notice;  it  lies  in  a  limestone  which  every  thing 
leads  us  to  refer  to  the  zeehtUtn,  the  most  ancient  of  the  secondary  limes^es. 

The  Apennines,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  dependence  of  the  Alps,  present  a 
small  number  of  mines.  At  Chiavary  and  Pignone,  manganese  is  mined ;  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  a  vein  of  mercury  was  worked  at  I^evigliani  in  Tus- 
cany.    An  antimonial  mine  is  mentioned  at  Pereta  in  the  marshes  of  Sienna. 

Before  quitting  these  regions,  we  ought  to  notice  the  iron  mines  of  the  isle  of  Elba. 
Tliey  have  been  fiunous  for  18  centuries;  Virgil  denotes  them  as  inexhaustible*  and 
supposes  them  to  have  been  open  at  the  arrival  of  Eneas  in  Italy.  They  are  explored 
by  open  quarries,  working  on  an  enormous  mass  of  specular  iron  ore,  perforated  with 
cavities  bespangled  with  quartz  crystals.  The  island  possesses  two  explorations,  called 
Rio  and  Terra^Nuova ;  the  last  having  been  brouglit  into  play  at  a  recent  period. 
Tlie  average  amount  extracted  per  annum  is  15,000  tons  of  ore,  which  are  smelted  in  the 
foundries  of  Tuscany,  Liguria,  the  Roman  states,  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  the  island 
of  Corsica. 

Tlierc  has  been  worked  for  a  <bw  years  a  mine  of  chromite  of  iron,  at  Carrada,  near 
Gassino,  department  of  the  Var. 

MINKS  SITUATED  IK  THE  SCHISTOSE  rORMATlOVS   OF   THE  BANKS  OP  TUB  BRINE,  AND   iV 

THE  ARDENNES. 

Tlie  transition  lands,  which  form,  in  the  N.  W.  of  Germany  and  in  Flanders,  a 
pretty  extensive  range  of  hills,  include  several  famous  mines  of  iron,  sine,  lead,  and 
copper.  The  latter  lie  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  territories  of  Nassau 
and  Berg,  at  Baden,  Augstbach,  Rbeinbreitenbach,  and  near  Dilienburg.  That  of 
Rheinbreitenbach  yielded  formerly  1 10,000  libs,  avoird.  of  copper  per  annum,  and 
those  of  the  environs  of  Dilienburg  now  furnish  annually  1 76,000  libs.  There  are  also 
some  mines  of  argentiferous  lead  in  the  same  regions.  The  most  remarkable  are  in 
the  territory  of  Nassau,  such  as  those  of  Holiapfel,  Pfingstiviese,  Lcewcnburg,  and 
■Augstbach  on  the  Wiede,  and  Ehrenthal  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  which  all  together 
produce  600  tons  of  lead,  and  5500  marcs  of  silver.  To  the  above,  we  must  add  those 
of  the  environs  of  Siegen  and  Dilienburg,  in  the  territories  of  Berg.  A  little  cobalt 
is  explored  in  the  neighbourbood  of  Siegen,  and  some  mines  of  tlie  same  nature  are 
mentioned  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Hesse- Darmstadt,  and  in  tlie  duchy  of  Nassau 
Usingcn. 

But  iron  is  the  most  important  product  of  the  mines  on  the  right  bank  of  tlie  Rhine. 
Veins  of  hydrate  of  iron,  or  brown  hematite,  are  explored  in  a  great  many  points  of 
Hessia,  and  the  territory  of  Nassau,  Berg,  Marck,  Tecklenbourg,  and  Siegen,  along 
with  veins  or  masses  of  sparry  iron,  and  beds  of  red  oxide  of  iron.  We  may  note  par- 
ticularly; 1.  The  enormous  mass  of  sparry  iron,  known  under  the  name  of  Stablberg, 
mined  unce  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century  in  the  mountain  of  Martinshardt,  near 
Mtissen,  where  improvident  excavations  have  occasioned,  at  several  times,  considerable 
down&lliiigs  of  rubbish ;  2.  The  abundant  and  beautiftil  mines  of  hydrate  of  iron  and 
sparry  iron  on  the  banks  of  the  Lalm  and  the  Sajm,  and  among  those  of  the  mine  of 
Bendorf ;  S.  The  mine  of  Hohenkirchen  in  Hessia,  where  a  powerful  bank  of  manga- 
nesiierous  ore  is  worked,  and  where  the  mines  are  kept  dry  by  a  gallery  more  tlian  one 
thousand  yards  long,  walled  over  its  whole  extent.  These  several  mines  supply  a  great 
many  iron  works,  celebrated  for  their  steel,  and  for  the  objects  of  hardware,  acjrthes,  &c. 
fabricated  there. 

The  Prussian  provinces  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  the  duchy  of  Luxembourg 
and  the  Low  Countries,  include  also  many  iron  furnaces,  of  which  a  great  number  are 
supplied,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  ores  of  hydrate  of  iron,  occasionally  tinciierous, 
extracted  from  the  traasition  rocks,  where  they  form  sometimes  vans,  and  sometimes 
alito  very  irregular  deposits.  A  portion  is  explored  by  open  quarrying,  and  a  portion 
by  underground  workings.  Some  of  these  mines  penetrate  to  a  depth  of  87  yardk,  and 
galleries  may  be  observed  in  them  cut  in  the  form  of  vaults  and  timbered  with  hooped 
stays.  The  Hundsriick,  the  Eiffel,  and  the  territory  of  Luxembourg,  present  a  great 
many  of  them. 

Tlie  Eifllel  formerly  possessed  important  lead  mines.  Some  still  exist,  which  are 
feebly  worked  at  Berncastle,  8  leagues  below  Treves,  on  the  banks  of  the  Moselle. 
Those  of  Trarbach,  situated  two  leagues  lower,  are  now  completely  abandoned.  The 
same  holds  with  those  of  Bleyalf,  which  were  opened  on  veins  incased  in  the  grey- 
wacke-slate,  S  leagues  W.  N.  W.  of  Prtim,  not  &r  from  the  line  of  separation  of  the 
waters  of  the  Moselle  and  the  Meuse,  in  a  district  from  which  manufactures  and  com- 
fort have  disappeared  since  the  mines  were  given  up  which  sustained  them. 

Mure  to  the  north  a  great  many  deposits  of  calamine  ocour.     Tlie  most  considerable, 
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rnd  the  one  explored  with  most  activity,  is  situated  in  the  territory  of  Limburg 
(kingdom  of  the  Netherlands),  and  known  under  the  name  of  the  Great  mowUaim^ 
It  presents  «  mass  about  45  yards  wide,  from  400  to  B50  long,  and  of  an  unknown 
depth.  The  first  labours,  undertaken  several  centuries  ago  by  the  Spaniards,  were  exe- 
cuted by  open  quarrying,  and  pushed  down  32  yards  from  the  surface.  The  miners  were 
obliged  to  renounce  this  mode  of  operation,  and  have  since  penetrated  to  the  depth  of 
88  yards  by  means  of  sufateiraneaa  workings.  From  50  to  60  men  work  in  this  exca. 
▼ation,  and  extract  annually  from  700  to  800  tons  of  calamioei  worth  from  2400/. 
to  27002.  In  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  Prussian  territory,  not  far  from  Aix-Ia-Chapelle, 
calamine  is  also  mined,  with  ores  of  lead  and  iron,  with  which  it  is  associated,  in 
deposits  regarded  by  M.  Bouesnel,  as  analogous  to  the  vein  of  Vedrin,  to  be  noticed 
presently.  The  exploration  is  effected  by  means  of  small  round  &hafV%  from  34  to  44 
yards  deep,  which  are  often  wooded  only  with  flexible  branches  of  trees,  or  a  kind  of 
barrel-hoops,  'iliese  workings  may  furnish  annually  from  1500  to  2000  tons  of 
calamine^  to  the  brass  fiKtories  of  StoUberg.  On  the  right  bank  of  «tbe  Rhioe»  in  the 
country  of  la  Marck,  several  small  sine  mines  furnish  annually  about  130  tons  of  cala- 
nine  Co  the  brass  maawfiMitures  of  Iserlohn. 

The  lead  mine  of  Vedrin,  alluded  to  above,  lies  at  some  distance  N.  of  Namur.  It 
b  opened  on  a  vein  of  galena  nearly  vertical,  which  crosses  from  N.  to  S.  a  limestone 
in  nearly  vertical  strata,  probably  analogous  into  the  limestone  of  Derbyshire.  The 
vein  is  from  4  to  15  feet  thick,  and  is  recognised  tluough  a  length  of  half  a  league. . 
Tlie  mine,  worked  for  two  centuries,  presents  very  extensive  excavations ;  particularly 
a  fine  gallery  of  efflux.  It  has  produised  annually  900  tons  of  lead.  At  the  present 
day  the  mine  of  Vedrin,  and  some  adjoining  exploitations,  afford  per  annum  only  about 
200  tons  of  lead,  and  700  marcs  of  silver. 

MINES   or  THS   CALCAaSOUS   MOUXTAXKS   OF   BNGLAXn. 

The  limestone  fiirmation  immediately  subjacent  to  the  coal  measures,  or  the  moun- 
tain limestone,  constitutes  almost  alone  several  mountainous  regions  of  England  and 
Wales ;  in  which  three  districts  very  rich  in  lead  mines  deserve  to  be  noted. 

The  first  of  these  districts  comprehends  the  superior  parts  of  the  valleys  of  the  Tync, 
the  Wear,  and  the  Tecs,  in  the  counties  of  Cumberland,  Durham,  and  York.  Its 
principal  mines  are  situated  near  the  small  town  of  Alston-Moor,  in  Cumberland. 
The  veins  of  galena  which  form  the  object  of  the  workings,  traverse  alternate  beds  of 
limestone  and  sandstone ;  and  are  very  remarkable  for  their  becoming  suddenly  thin 
and  impoverished  on  passing  from  the  limestone  into  the  sandstone ;  and  for  resuming 
their  richness,  and  usual  size,  on  returning  from  the  sandstone  into  the  limestone.  The 
exploitations  are  situated  in  the  flanks  of  considerably  high  hills,  bare  of  wood,  and 
almost  wholly  covered  with  marshy  heaths.  The  waters  are  drawn  off  by  galleries  of 
efflux  ;  and  the  ores  are  dragged  out  by  horses  to  the  day.  The  galena  extracted  from 
these  mines  is  smelted  by  means  of  coal  and  a  little  peat,  in  furnaces  of  the  Scotch  con- 
struction. The  lead  is  very  poor  in  silver ;  and  there  is  hardly  a  single  hearth  for  the 
purpose  of  eliminating  this  metal  by  cupellation.  Tlie  mines  of  this  district  produce 
annually  17,200  tons  of  lead,  according  to  Mr.  Taylor's  statement,  published  in  the 
Geology  of  £i^land  and  Wales,  by  Messrs.  Conybeare  and  Phillips.  Tliere  is  more- 
over a  copper  mine  2  leagues  &  W.  of  Akton-Moor.  The  ore  is  a  copper  pyrites, 
accompanied  with  galena  in  a  very  extensive  vein,  which  does  not  appear  to  belong  to 
the  same  formation  as  the  other  veins  of  this  region. 

The  second  metalliferous  district  lies  in  the  northern  part  of  Derby&hire,  and  in  the 
conterminous  parts  of  the  neighbouring  counties.  The  districts  called  the  Peak  and 
King*s-Ficld  are  the  richest  in  workable  deposits.  The  mines  of  Derbyshire  are 
getting  exhausted;  they  are  very  numerous,  but  in  general  inconsiderable.  I'he 
galena  extracted  from  them  is  treated  with  coal  in  rcverberatory  furnaces;  but  the 
silver  is  not  sought  for.  They  yield  annually  900  tons  of  lead ;  with  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  calamine,  and  a  little  copper  ore.  A  vein  of  copper  pyrites  occurs  at  Ecion,  in 
Staffordshire,  on  the  borders  of  Derbyshire.  The  veins  of  Derbyshire  are  fiimous  for 
the  beautiful  minerals  which  they  have  produced ;  and  particularly  for  the  interruption 
which  tfiey  almost  constantly  suffer  at  the  contact  at  the  trap-rock,  called  toadstuue, 
which  is  intruded  among  the  limestone. 

The  third  metallifisrous  district  is  situated  in  Flintshire  and  Denbighshire,  counties 
fonning  the  N.  £.  part  of  Wales.  Next  to  Alston-Moor  this  is  the  most  productive; 
furnishing  annuallv  6,900  tons,  of  lead,  and  a  certun  quantity  of  calamine.  The 
galena  is  smelted,  m  reverberatory  furnaces,  and  affords  a  lead  frir  from  rich  in  silver^ 
which  is  therefore  seldoib  subjected  to  cupellation.  Tlie  mines  occur  partly  in  the 
metalliforous  limestone,  and  partly  in  several  more  ancient  rocks.  ^ 

To  the  S.  £.  of  this  district  there  exist  still  some  lead  mines  in  Shropshire.     Tliey 
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lie,  like  the  preecding,  partly  in  tlie  metalliferous  limestone,  and  [tertly  m  the  subgaeent 
rocks.     They  yield  annually  from  700  to  800  tons  of  lead. 

Some  mines  of  galena  and  calamine  are  mentioned  in  the  Mendip  hiUs,  to  the  souUi 
of  Bristol ;  but  they  seem  to  be  for  the  present  abandoned. 

Besides  the  metallic  mines  just  enumerated,  the  formation  of  the  metalliferous  lime- 
stone presents,  in  England,  especially  in  the  counties  of  Northumberland  and  Cumber* 
land,  several  coal  mines,  opened  on  coal  strata  included  by  the  sandstone,  which  alter* 
nates  with  the  limestone. 

MlirSS    OW    DAOUaZA. 

The  name  Daouria  is  given  to  a  great  region  wholly  mountainous,  which  extends 
from  the  Baikal  Lake  to  the  E^astem  Ocean.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  other  country  in 
the  world  so  rich  in  deposits  of  lead  ores,  as  the  part  of  this  district  which  extends  from 
the  junction  of  the  rivers  Chilca  and  Argoun,  whose  united  waters  form  the  river 
Amour,  belonging  to  Russia.  The  mines  opened  here  constitute  the  third  ammdisse* 
ment  of  the  Sib^an  mines,  called  that  of  Nertchinsk,  from  the  name  of  its  capital, 
which  lies  more  than  1800  leagues  east  of  Saint  Petersburg. 

The  ground  of  the  metalliferous  portion  of  Daouria  is  formed  of  granite,  homs« 
chiefer,  and  schists,  on  which  reposes  a  gray  limestone,  sometimes  siliceous  and  argil* 
laceous,  which  contains  a  small  number  of  fonils,  and  in  which  the  veins  of  lead  occur. 
The  plains  of  these  regions,  often  salt  deserts,  exhibit  renmrkablc  sandstones  and 
pudding-stones;  as  also  vencular  rocks  of  a  volcanic  as)pect.  It  appears  that  the  metal- 
liferous limestone  is  much  dislocated,  and  the  lead  veins  are  subject  to  several  irregu- 
larities, which  render  their  exploitation  difficult  and  uncertain.  The  mines  lie  chiefly 
near  the  banks  of  the  Chilca  and  the  Argoun,  in  several  cantons,  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  one  another ;  wherefore  it  was  requisite  to  build  a  great  number  of  smelt- 
ing furnaces.  The  want  of  wood  has  placed  difficulties  in  the  working  of  some  of 
them.  The  ore  is  galena,  sometimes  occurring  in  masses  of  several  yards  in  diameter; 
having  commonly  for  vein-stones  ores  of  iron  and  sine,  of  which  no  use  is  made.  The 
galena  itself,  furnished  by  these  mines  in  enormous  quantities,  receives  a  very  differsiit 
treatment  from  what  it  would  do  in  a  civilized  country;  for,  though  the  lead  which  it 
produces  contains  only  from  6  to  10  gros  (1  to  1}  ounce)  of  silver  per  quintal,  it  is  for 
it  alone  that  these  mines  are  worked.  The  litharge  produced  by  the  cupelUtion  is 
thrown  away  as  useless;  so  that  heaps  of  it  exist  near  the  smeUing-fumaces,  says 
M.  Patrin,  higher  than  the  houses.  Only  an  imignificant  quantity  of  it  is  reduced  to 
lead  for  the  uses  of  the  country,  or  for  those  of  the  foundries  in  the  arrondissement  of 
Koly  wan.  The  silver  extracted  from  the  mines  of  Daouria,  contains  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  gold.  M.  Patrin  says  that  their  annual  product  was,  towards  the  year  1784, 
from  SO  to  35  thousand  marcs  of  silver.  The  exploitation  of  some  of  the  mines  of 
Daouria  goes  back  to  the  end  of  the  17th  century.  It  had  been  commenced  in  some 
points  by  the  Chinese,  who  were  not  entirely  expelled  from  this  territory  till  the 
beginning  of  the  following  century.  A  great  part  of  the  mines,  however,  has  been 
opened  up  since  1760. 

Besides  the  lead  mines,  there  are  some  unimportant  mines  of  copper  in  Daouria, 
and  in  different  explorations  of  this  region,  arsenical  pyrites,  from  which  araenious  acid 
is  sublimed  in  foctories  established  at  Jutlack  and  at  Tchalbutchinsky. 

About  45  leagues  to  the  south  of  Nertchinsk,  the  mountain  of  Odon-Tchelon  occurs, 
celebrated  for  the  different  gems  or  precious  stones  extracted  from  it  It  is  formed  of 
a  friable  granite,  including  harder  nodules  or  balls  which  inclose  topazes ;  it  b  very 
analogous  to  the  topaz  rock  of  Saxony.  In  this  granite  there  are  several  veins  filled 
with  a  ferruginous  clay,  which  contains  a  greot  quantity  of  wolfram,  and  nuiny  eme- 
ralds, aqua  marines,  topazes,  crystals  of  smoked  quartz,  &c.  Multitudes  of  these 
minerals  liave  been  extracted  by  means  of  some  very  irregular  workings.  The 
mountain  of  Toutt- Kaltoui,  situated  near  the  preceding,  offers  analogous  deposits. 
The  presence  of  wolfram  had  excited  hopes  that  tin  might  be  found  in  these  moun- 
tains; hopes  which  have  not  hitherto  been  realized.  There  are  some  unworked 
deposits  of  sulphuret  of  antimony  in  this  country. 

ON   SOUK  OTIISa   LESS   KNOWN   XI NX   COUNTaiXS. 

^  There  seem  to  exist  in  Brazil,  bendes  the  washings  of  the  sands  that  produce  the 
diamonds,  the  precious  stones,  the  platinum,  and  almost  all  the  gold  of  this  country^ 
some  mines  of  gold,  lead,  and  iron,  opened  up  in  very  ancient  geological  formations ; 
but  there  is  no  silver  mine,  which  indicates  a  great  difTerence  between  the  metalliferous 
deposits  of  this  district  and  tliose  of  Spanish  America.  The  lead  mines  occur  parti- 
cularly in  the  capUinry  of  Mines- Geraes,  canton  of  Aboit^  Their  exploitation  has 
been  imdertaken  within  a  few  years.  The  captainry  of  Minos-Oeroes  contains 
extremely  abundant  deposits  of  black  oxide  of  iron,  and  specular  iron,  which  constitute 
beds  or  enormous  mosses,  forming  sometimes  entire  mountains ;  along  with  numeioua 
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wins  of  liemattte  and  red  oxide  of  iron.  Lately  these  have  been  opened  up,  and 
smelting'houses  have  been  established  at  Gaspar-Saarez.  There  are  also  iron  minea 
and  foundries  in  the  captainry  of  Saint- Paul.  A  mine  of  antimony  occurs  near  Sabara» 
in  the  captainry  of  Minas-Geraes. 

In  Africa,  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  adjoining  to  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  mine 
and  smelt  copper  and  iron ;  and  the  Congo  produces  considerable  quantities  of  these  two 
metals.  It  is  asserted  that  a  great  deal  of  copper  exists  in  Abyssinia.  On  the  banks 
of  the  Senegal,  the  Moors  and  the  Pouls  fiibricate  iron  in  travelling  forges.  They  em- 
ploy as  the  ore  the  richest  portions  of  a  ferruginous  sandstone,  which  seems  to  be  a 
very  modem  formation.  Lastly,  the  kingdoms  of  Morocco  and  Barbery  appear  to 
include  several  copper  and  iron  muies. 

The  islands  of  Cyprus  and  Negropont,  in  the  Mediterranean,  were  celebrated,  in 
former  tiroes,  for  their  copper  mines ;  and  several  islands  of  the  Archipelago  presented 
gold  mines,  now  abandoned.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace. 
Tbm  mountains  of  Servia  and  Albania  contain  iron  mioes ;  and  lead  mines  occur  in 
Servia.  Natolia  possesses  iron  and  copper  mines  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tokat. 
Some  also  occur  in  Arabia  and  in  Peraa  ;  and  in  the  territories  round  Caucasus,  the 
kingdom  of  Imeretta  is  distinguished  for  its  iron  mines.  The  celebrity  of  the  Damas- 
cus oabres  attests  the  good  quality  of  the  products  of  some  of  the  mines.  Persia 
includes,  besides,  mines  of  argentiferous  lead  at  Kervan,  a  few  leagues  from  Ispahan ; 
and  Natolia  furnishes  orpiment. 

Some  iron  and  copper  mines  have  been  mentioned  in  Tartary.  Thibet  passes  for 
being  rich  in  gold  and  silver  mines.  China  produces  a  great  quantity  of  iron  and  mer- 
cury, as  well  as  white  brass  {tombac),  which  is  much  admired.  The  copper  mines  of  this 
empire  lie  principally  in  the  province  of  Yu  Nan  and  tlie  island  Formosa.  Japan,  like- 
wise, possesses  copper  mines  in  the  provinces  of  Kijonack  and  Sarunga.  lliey  seem  to 
be  abundant ;  at  a  period  not  far  back,  they  exported  their  products  to  Europe.  Japan 
presents,  moreover,  mines  of  quicksilver.  China  and  Japan  contain  also  mines  of  gold, 
silver,  tin,  red  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  &c  Large  deposits  of  the  latter  ore  (realgar)  are 
taid  to  occur  in  the  tin  mine  of  Kian-Fu  in  China.  But  in  that  empire,  as  in  Europe* 
coal  is  the  most  important  of  the  mining  products.  This  combustible  is  explored,  es- 
pecially in  the  environs  of  Pekin,  and  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  empire. 

Iron  mines  exist  in  several  points  of  the  Burman  empire,  and  of  Uindostan.  Near 
Madras,  there  exist  excellent  ores  of  sparry  iron,  and  black  oxide,  analogous  to  the  Swedish 
ores.  The  Indian  natural  steel,  named  Wootz,  has  been  held  in  considerable  estimation 
among  some  eminent  London  cutlers ;  but  the  iron  and  steel  recently  manufiictured  upon 
a  great  scale  near  Madras,  by  Messrs.  Heath  and  Ca,  from  the  crystallised  magnctle 
ore  of  that  country,  will  probably  ere  long  rival,  and  eventually  supersede  in  Europe  the 
product  of  the  Dannemara  forges.  The  islands  of  Macassar,  Borneo  and  Timor,  include 
oopper  mines.  As  to  the  tin  obtained  from  the  island  of  Banca,  from  the  penin- 
sula of  Malacca,  and  several  other  points  of  southern  Asia,  it  proceeds  entirely  from  the 
washing  of  sands.  The  same  is  undoubtedly  true  of  the  gold  furnished  by  the  Philip- 
pine isles,  Borneo,  &e.  It  appears,  however,  that  mines  of  gold  and  silver  are  worked 
in  the  island  of  Sumatra. 

MIKKS   OF  THS   SECOKBART    ROCK   FORMATIOKB. 

The  most  important  mines  of  the  secondary  rocks,  and  perhaps  of  all  minerals 
whatsoever,  are  those  worked  in  the  most  ancient  of  these  strata,  in  die  coal-measures. 

Tbe  British  Islands,  France,  and  Germany  present  several  groups  of  small  mountains 
primitive  on  the  ridge,  and  transition  on  the  flanks ;  in  the  sinuosities  between  which 
deposits  of  coal  occur.  The  principal  of  these  have  become  great  centres  of  manufac- 
tures ;  for  Glasgow,  Newcastle,  Sheffield,  Birmingham,  Saint-Etienne,  &c,  owe  their 
prosperity  and  their  rapid  enlargement  to  the  coal,  raised,  as  it  were,  at  their  gates  in 
enormous  quantities.  Wales,  Flanders,  Silesia,  and  the  ac^acent  parts  of  Gallicia,  owe 
equally  to  their  extensive  collieries  a  great  portion  of  their  activity,  their  wealth,  and 
their  population.  Other  coal  districts,  less  rich,  or  mined  on  a  less  extended  scale,  have 
procured  finr  their  inhabitants  less  distinguished,  but  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  advan- 
tages; such,  for  examples  in  Great  Britain,  are  Derbyshire,  Cheshire,  Lancashire, 
Shropdiire,  Warwickshire,  tbe  environs  of  Bristol,  &c. ;  some  parts  of  Ireland  ;  in 
France,  Litry  department  of  Calvados,  Comanterie,  Saint*  Georges.  Chatelaison,  Aubin, 
Alais,  le  Creusot ;  Ronchamps,  in  the  Prussian  provinces  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  i 
the  environa  of  Saarebriick  ;  several  points  of  the  north  of  the  territory  of  Berg  and 
Xamarek,  of  Mansfeld,  of  Saxony,  Hungary,  Spain,  Portugal,  the  United  States,  &c. 

We  need  not  enter  here  into  ampler  details  on  coal  mines,  reserving  these  particulars 
ibr  the  article  PrrcoAL. 

Nature  has  deposited  alongside  of  coal  an  ore,  whose  intrinsic  value  alone  is  very 
■mall,  but  whose  abundance  in  the  nctghl>ourhood  of  fuel  becomes  extremely  precious  to 
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man ;  we  allude  to  the  day-ironstone  of  the  coal'meaaurea.  It  u  eztncted  in  enonnoos 
quantities  from  the  coal-basins  of  Scotknd,  Yorkshire,  Staffordshire^  Shropshire,  and 
South  Wales. 

Much  of  it  is  also  raised  from  the  coal  strata  of  Silesia ;  and  the  French  entertain 
hopes  of  finding  a  supply  of  this  necessary  ore  in  their  own  country.  The  iron-works 
of  £ngland,  which  are  supplied  almost  entirely  from  this  iron-stone  reduced  with  the 
coke  ot  coal,  pour  annually  into  commerce  more  than  one  million  tons  of  cast  and  har 
iron,  the  value  of  which  has  been  estimated  at  eight  nulUons  sterling;  an  amount  fully 
equal  to  the  product  of  all  the  mines  of  Spanish  America. 

The  shale  or  slate-clay  of  the  coal-measures  contains  sometimes  a  very  large  quantity 
of  pyrites,  which,  decomposing  by  tlie  action  of  air,  with  or  without  artificial  heat,  pro- 
duces sulphate  of  iron  and  sulphate  of  alumina ;  whence  copperas  and  alum  are  numu- 
factured  in  great  abundance. 

The  lead  mines  of  Bleyberg  and  Oemiind,  near  Aix-la-Chapelle,  are  explored  in  a 
sandstone  referred  by  many  geologists  to  the  red  sandstone.  The  ore  consists  principally 
of  nodules  of  galena  disseminated  in  this  rock.  They  are  very  abundant,  and  of  very- 
easy  exploration.  These  mines  produce  annually  from  700  to  800  terns  of  lead,  which 
does  not  contain  silver  in  suflicient  proportion  to  be  worth  the  extracting.  9000  tona 
of  ore  are  prepared  and  sold  in  the  form  of  black  lead  dust  {alqmifmuc). 

The  manganese  mines  worked  in  the  open  air  near  Exeter  in  England,  occur  in  a 
sandstone  analogous  to  the  red. 

The  calcareous  formation  which  surmounts  the  coal-sandstone,  called  oy  geologists 
zeehstein,  raagnesian  limestone,  and  older  Alpine  limestone,  contains  diflferent  deposits  of 
metallic  ores ;  the  most  celebrated  being  the  cupreous  schist  of  Mansfeldt,  a  stratum  of 
calcareous  slate  from  a  few  inches  to  two  feet  thick,  containing  copper  pyrites  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  afford  2  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  ore  of  an  argentiferous  copper. 
Tliis  thin  layer  displays  itself  in  the  north  of  Germany  over  a  length  of  eighty  leagues^ 
from  the  coasts  of  the  Elbe  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  Notwithstanding  its  thinness  and 
relative  poverty,  dkilful  miners  have  contrived  to  establish,  on  difierent  points  of  this^ate, 
a  number  of  important  explorations,  the  most  considerable  being  in  the  territory  of 
Mansfeldt,  particularly  near  Rottenburg.  They  produce  annually  SOOO  tons  of  copper, 
and  20,000  marcs  of  silver.  We  may  also  mention  those  of  Hessia,  situated  near  Frank- 
enberg,  Bieber,  and  Riegelsdord  In  tlie  latter,  the  cupreous  schist  and  its  accompa- 
nying strata,  are  traversed  by  veins  of  Ci^lt,  mined  by  the  same  system  of  underground 
workings  as  the  schist.  These  operations  are  considerable ;  they  extend,  in  the  direction 
of  the  strata,  through  a  length  of  8700  yards,  and  penetrate  downwards  to  a  very 
great  depth.  Three  galleries  of  efilux  are  to  be  observed ;  two  of  which  pour  their 
waters  into  the  Fulde,  and  the  third  into  the  Verra.  One  of  them  runs  about  20  yarde 
below  the  most  elevated  point  of  the  workings.  These  mines  have  been  in  activity 
since  the  year  1530.     Analogous  mines  exist  near  Saalfeld  in  Saxony. 

To  the  same  geological  formation  must  probably  be  referred  the  limestone  which  con- 
tains the  sparry  iron  mine  of  Schmalcalden  at  the  western  foot  of  Thuringerwald,  where 
there  has  been  explored  from  time  immemorial  a  considerable  mass  of  this  ore  known 
by  the  name  of  Stahlberg.  The  working  is  executed  in  the  most  irregular  manner,  and 
has  opened  up  enormous  excavations ;  whence  disastrous  ruins  have  taken  place  in  the 
mines.  I^  furnishes  annually  4500  tons  of  ore,  which  keep  in  play  a  great  number  of 
furnaces,  where  a  deal  of  iron  and  steel  is  manu&ctured. 

At  Tamowitz,  14  leagues  S.  £.  of  Oppeln  in  Siberia,  the  sechstein  contuns,  in  some 
of  its  strata,  considerable  quantities  of  galena  and  calamine ;  into  which,  mines  have 
been  opened,  that  yield  annually  from  600  to  700  tons  of  leaud,  1000  to  11 00  marcs  of 
silver,  and  much  calamine.  Mines  of  argentiferous  lead  are  noticed  at  Olkutch  and 
Jawomo  in  Gallicia,  Idmut  6  leagues  N.  £.  of  Cracow,  and  15  leagues  £.  N.  £.  of 
Tamowits.  Their  position  seems  to  indicate  that  they  belong  to  the  same  formation ; 
and  possibly  those  of  Willach  and  Bleyberg  in  Carinthia  have  the  same  locality. 

There  has  been  discovered  lately  near  ConfuUng  in  the  department  of  fa  Chartnte,  in  a 
secondary  limestone,  calcareous  beds,  and  particularly  subordinate  beds  of  quartz,  which 
contain  considerable  quantities  of  galena.  At  Figeac  also,  in  the  department  of  U  Lot, 
deposits  of  galena,  blende,  and  calamine  occur  in  a  secondary  limestone.  At  la  FonUe 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  there  is  mined,  in  the  lower  courses  d  the  limestones  that 
constitute  a  great  portion  of  the  department  of  the  Ardeehe,  a  powerful  bed  of  iron 
ore. 

It  is  in  the  sechstein,  or  in  the  sandstones,  and  trap  rocks  of  nearly  the  same  age,  that 
the  four  great  deposiu  of  the  sulphuret  of  mercury,  of  Idria,  the  BakOmatef  Abmadent 
and  HuaneoBdiea,  are  mined. 

The  formation  which  separates  the  zechtiUln,  fVom  the  lias  (etdeairt  a  grypkUet)^  called 
new  red  sandstone  and  red  marl  in  England,  and  bunter-sandstein,  muschelkalk,  and 
quadersandstein  in  Germany,  presents  hardly  any  important  mines  except  those  of  rock 
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n]t ;  which  enrich  it,  not  only  in  the  centre  of  Europe,  as  in  Cheshire,  at  Vie,  Wie- 
liezka,  Bochnia,  and  Salxbourg,  but  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  Has  contains  often  very  pyritous  lignites,  which  are  mined  in  many  places,  and 
particularly  at  Whitby  and  Guisborough  in  Yorkshire,  for  the  manufacture  of  alum  and 
copperas. 

llie  oolitic  limestone  contain  strata  of  iron  ore,  which  are  mined  in  some  districts  of 
France. 

ITie  iron  sand  (  Hastings  sand )  beneath  the  chalk  formation,  is  often  so  strongly  im- 
bued with  iron  as  to  be  worth  the  working. 

The  lowest  beds  of  the  chalk  contain  iron  pyrites,  which  has  become  the  object  of  an 
important  exploration  at  VUtana  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  Pot- </e- CSoilaij,  where  it  is 
concerted  into  sulphate  of  iron.  The  waves  turn  the  nodules  out  of  their  bed,  and  roll 
them  on  the  shore,  where  they  are  picked  up.  .    . 

If  the  chalk  be  poor  in  useful  minerals,  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  plastic  clay 
formation  above  it ;  for  it  contains  important  mines.  In  it  are  explored  numerous  beds 
of  lignite  (wood-ooal),  either  as  fuel  or  a  vitriolic  earth.  From  these  lignite  deposits, 
also,  the  yellow  ambw  is  extracted. 

The  other  tertiary  formations  present  merely  a  few  mines  of  iron  and  bitumen. 

Several  of  the  secondary  or  tertiary  strata  contain  deposits  of  sulphur,  which  are  mined 
in  various  countriea. 

The  formations  of  a  decidedly  volcanic  origin  afford  few  mining  materials,  if  we  ex* 
cept  sulphur,  alum,  and  opals. 

MIMES   or   THE    ALLUVIAL   STaATA. 

This  formation  contains  very  important  mines,  since  from  it  are  extracted  all  the  dia- 
.mottds,  and  almost  all  the  precious  stones,  the  platinum,  and  the  greyest  part  of  the  gold, 
with  a  considerable  portion  of  the  tin  and  iron.  The  diamond  mines  are  confined 
nearly  to  Brazil,  and  to  the  kingdoms  of  Golconda  and  Vlsapour  in  the  East  Indies. 

MINES,  VENTILATION  OF.  Tlie  means  adopted  in  the  South  Suffbrdshire 
ooal  mines,  which  have  veins  varying  from  25  to  SO  feet  in  thickness,  arc  well  worthy  of 
consideradoo ;  since  a  solid  mass  of  that  magnitude  must  be  peculiarly  difficult  to  drain 
of  its  imprisoned  gas.  In  excavating  such  coal  large  masses  must  be  detached,  and 
pockets  or  hollows  must  be  formed,  which  are  immediately  filled  with  carburetted  hydro- 
gen ;  whilst  a  thin  vein,  for  which  a  level  roof  can  be  generally  secured,  can  be  kept 
tolerably  free  from  such  accumulations. 

In  December,  1846,  in  consequence  of  a  frightful  explosion  which  took  place  at  Old- 
bury,  Mr.  Bei\jamin  Gibbons  was  induced  to  publish  a  small  work  descriptive  of  the 
principles  of  ventilation  adopted  and  practised  by  him  for  many  years  before  in  the 
thick  and  thin  mines  that  were  worked  under  his  personal  superintendence. 

The  author  first  recapitulates  the  substance  of  a  part  of  his  work,  and  gives,  in  addition, 
the  results  of  an  enlarged  experience,  as  well  as  a  slight  notice  and  reply  to  some  of  the 
objections  made  to  his  plan. 

Carburetted  hydrogen  gas,  which  produces  these  dreadful  explosions,  is  not  explosive 
until  it  is  united  with  a  certain  proportion  of  ordinary  air,  say  seven  to  nine  times  its 
volume ;  when  this  mixture  has  taken  place,  it  arrives  at  what  is  termed  its  **  firing'*  or 
explosive  point ;  and  in  tliat  state,  if  it  come  in  contact  with  the  flame  of  a  candle^  it 
will  instantly  explode,  with  similar  rapidity  and  violence  to  giinpowder.  A  considerable 
▼olume  of  this  gas  is  set  at  liberty  in  all  the  thick  coal  mines,  when  worked  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  as  often  as  fresh  masses  of  coal  are  cut  through.  Some  coal  mines  supply 
a  much  greater  quantity  of  gas  than  others;  and  these  are  commonly  called  "fiery 
mines ;  '*  but,  in  all  coal  mines,  a  suflicient  quantity  is  extricated  to  produce  the  most  dire- 
ful consequences,  if  it  be  not  neutralised,  or  its  escape  duly  provided  for. 

The  general  mode  is  that  of  diluting  the  gas  with  a  quantity  of  atmospheric  air ;  and 
a  current  of  air,  equal  to  thirty  times  the  volume  of  gas  yielded  by  the  coal,  is,  in  the 
author's  opinion,  the  bare  limit  of  safety  :  that  is  to  say,  thirty  cubic  feet  of  common  air 
must  circulate  through  the  mine  in  the  space  of  time  that  the  coal  will  give  out  one 
cubic  foot  of  gas ;  but  the  quantity  of  air  should  exceed  this,  where  this  mode  of  venti- 
lation is  practised ;  for  a  copious  supply  of  fresh  air  is  needful  for  the  numerous  workmen, 
horses,  and  candles,  employed  in  tlie  pit. 

Many  mechanical  plans  have  been  recommended  to  increase  the  current  of  air  through 
the  mines ;  in  some,  force  pumps,  and  in  otliers,  exhaust  pumps,  have  been  proposed,  to 
produce  an  artificial  current  of  air  throughout  the  workings.  These  plans,  theoretically, 
may  be  very  correct,  but,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  current  of  air  must  be  constantly 
maintained;  and,  in  the  practical  application,  the  engine  that  works  these  pumps, 
or  other  mechanical  means,  may  get  out  of  order,  and  thereby  endanger  the  Uvea 
of  all  the  minera.  This  fatal  objection  attaches  to  all  mechanical  plans  of  ventilation  ; 
and,  indeedy  to  all  artificial  modes,  where  the  power  of  ventilation  is  not  self-acting, — 
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but  requires  the  constant  action  of  machinery,  or  the  constant  aid  of  men ;  even  including 
the  ordinary  plan  of  rarefaction  of  the  air  by  a  separate  fire,  which  may  he  out  when  it 
ought  to  be  in,  and  ought  not  to  be  relied  upon  as  the  sole  protector,  though  it  will  be, 
in  some  circumstances,  a  useful  auxiliary. 

We  should  therefore  avail  ourselves,  as  far  as  possible,  of  the  natural  powers  that  are 
at  our  command  ;  and,  in  this  instance,  the  extreme  levity  of  the  gas  from  which  we  wish 
to  rid  the  mines,  supplies  us,  to  a  considerable  extent,  with  the  remedy  required.  But 
cases  may  arise  where  other  auxiliaries  may  l)e  temporarily  required,  from  accidental 
misplacements  of  the  level  of  the  mine ;  although,  in  the  author's  opinion,  these  cases 
may  be  reduced  to  a  few,  if  the  mines  are  opened  out  and  worked  upon  a  proper  system, 
as  will  be  further  noticed  in  this  paper.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  employ  heat,  to  rarefy  the  upcast  current  of  air,  to  make  it  specifically  lighter  than 
the  downcast ;  or  mechanical  means  to  force  air  in,  or  to  extract  air  from  the  mines,  may 
be  required.  Where  artificial  heat  is  made  use  of  a  steam-jet,  from  the  boiler  of  the 
winding  engine,  is  the  most  secure  method  ;  because,  the  steam  being  supplied  from  the 
boiler  of  the  winding-engine,  it  is  clear  that  the  steam  is  always  at  command  whilst  the 
pit  is  at  work.  If  mechanical  means  should  become  necessary,  Mr.  Struve's  exhausting 
cylinders  supply  the  most  powerful  and  effective  apparatus  that  has  fallen  under  the 
author's  notice. 

The  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  show  that  there  is  a  constant  self-acting  power 
available,  which  experience  has  shown  will  afford  the  desired  protection  in  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, in  the  majority  of  cases ;  because  the  carburetted  hydrogen  of  the  mines  being 
half  the  weight  of  common  air  (it  has  an  equal  ascending  power  to  common  air  heated 
to  512^,  being  of  the  same  specific  gravity),  will  rise  to  the  highest  parts  of  the  mine,  and 
would  escape  with  great  velocity,  if  permitted  to  do  so ;  forming,  in  the  aggregate,  a  very 
large  ascending  power,  as  exemplified  in  the  balloon ;  but,  in  the  ordinary  system  of  work- 
ing, tliis  escape  is  unprovided  for,  indeed,  absolutely  prevented. 

According  to  the  ordinary  system  adopted  in  the  collieries  of  this  district,  two  shafts 
are  sunk,  near  together,  about  7  to  7^  feet  in  diameter,  each  to  the  bottom  of  the  coal, 
say  about  180  yards  depth,  the  two  shafts  commencing  at  the  same  level,  and  terminat- 
ing at  the  same  level.  One  of  these  becomes  the  **  downcast  pit  '*  down  which  the  air 
descends,  and  the  other  the  **  upcast  pit  **  up  which  the  air  ascends,  when  a  communica- 
tion is  made  between  them  at  the  bottom  ;  but  the  only  determining  causes  for  the 
motion  of  the  air  being  accidental,  it  is  unknown  beforehand  what  direction  the  current 
will  take,  and  which  will  become  the  downcast  pit.  It  is  generally  found  that  a  current 
of  air  does  take  place,  (it  may  almost  be  said  always  takes  place),  without  any  other 
means  being  employed  ;  but  the  determining  power  is  so  faint,  that,  issuing  from  the 
upcast  pit  with  such  trifling  velocity,  it  is  liable  to  be  deranged  by  the  action  of  the  wind, 
or  by  atmospheric  changes  ;  and  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  air  becomes  quiescent,  or 
an  unsteitdy  column,  alternately  ascending  and  descending  the  same  shaft  ;  and  then,  in 
miner's  language,  the  pits  *'  fight,**  and  the  air  will  neither  ascend  nor  descend  with  re* 
gularity  in  one  direction.  But  worst  of  all,  the  course  of  the  air  will  be  sometimes 
inverted  or  '*  turned  **  — >  that  which  should  be  the  downcast  pit  becoming  the  upcast ; 
and  the  mine  then  becomes  exposed  to  the  most  fearful  results,  where  the  workings  have 
been  opened,  by  the  air  being  driven  backwards  along  the  air-head  into  the  reservoirs  of 
gas  formed  in  the  upper  cavities  of  tlie  workings,  and  issuing  into  the  gate-road,  charging 
the  gas  to  the  firing  point. 

The  danger  of  this  change  in  the  direction  of  the  air  current  is  increased  by  the  upcast 
pit  being  used  as  a  working  shaft.  The  upcast  pit  (which  is,  in  fact,  the  main  gas  and 
air-way,  and  which  ought  always  to  be  closed  firom  the  external  air,  and  the  ascending 
air  current  guarded  from  disturbance  or  commotion,  to  prevent  the  slightest  interruption 
to  the  current  of  air  upon  which  the  lives  of  all  depend)  is  kept  in  a  state  of  constant 
agitation  by  the  ascent  and  descent  of  the  **  skips,*'  loaded  with  coal,  which  nearly  fill  the 
shaft.  To  crown  this,  when  every  skip  arrives  at  the  top  of  the  shaft,  a  carriage,  boarded 
over,  called  the  "runner,**  is  wheeled  over  the  mouth  of  the  pit  whilst  the  coal  is  landed, 
and  then  withdrawn  to  allow  the  skip  to  descend.  It  is  obvious  that  the  air,  which 
should  never  be  disturbed,  is  thus  constantly  liable  to  be  in  conflicting  currents,  more  or 
less,  sometimes  upwards  and  sometimes  downwards ;  and  whenever  the  mouth  of  the 
shaft  is  covered  by  the  runner,  the  air  is  in  a  state  of  partial  stagnation.  But  it  sometimes 
occurs  that  the  chain  or  tackle,  by  which  the  skip  is  suspended,  breaks  during  the 
ascent  in  the  upcast  shaft;  the  skip  then  drops  down  the  shaft,  drives  the  air  before  it 
with  great  velocity  along  the  air-head,  and  forces  the  gas  out  of  the  cavities  into  the 
workings,  down  upon  the  candles  of  the  workmen  ;  and  this  the  author  has  known  to 
happen  many  times. 

When  the  two  pits  are  sunk  down  through  the  stratum  of  coal  30  ft.  in  thickness,  a 
^gate-road**  or  horse-way  is  next  driven  in  the  bottom  of  the  coal,  from  8  to  9  ft.  high, 
and  about  the  same  width,  commencing  horn  the  bottom  of  the  downcast  pit. 
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Bj  tfaU  pUn  we  may  ci 
thiekue 


At  tbe  ume  time,  (or  niher  before,  u  it  should  ■Iwb'fi  precede  tfaegnte  R)«d)uiur' 
bead  is  driien  about  the  middle  of  the  coal,  or  iS  ft.  high  from  the  "  floor"  or  biNtoin  ur 
the  sob],  eommeneing  &am  the  dovocaat  pit.  The  itata-road  aiul  air-head  are  then 
diireo  in  parallei  linoi  at  the  tame  IctcI  upon  which  the}  commence,  l«r  theditunceof 
100  to  500  jardi,  or  more,  aceortUng  to  the  quaatitj  of  coal  intended  la  be  cleared  hj 
tbepit^ 

A  aeriei  of  *■  ipoDt*' or  openinga  are  driren  upward)  ttma  the  gate-road  into  the  sir- 
bead,  atinter*^  of  10  or  IS  juds,  (u  the  coal  ma;  gi>e  out  more  or  leu  ges)  lo  tiny 
off  the  gat,  and  produce  a  current  oT  air  for  the  workmen, —  e«b  ipoul  being  cloied  up 
when  a  new  one  it  made  in  adnnce.  Tbe  ciciTitiun  of  the  whole  Ihickneu  of  the 
ttralotn  of  coal,  SO  ft.  thick,  it  then  proceeded  with,  bj  openini;  right  and  left  from  the 
end  of  tbe  gate-road,  and  exeaTating  a  "tide  of  work.*  which  formi  a  reclaoguUr  ca*ity, 
tn  about  90  yarda  loog  by  SO  yarda  wide,  or  about  in  acre,  the  whole  oftbeeoal  being 
taken  away  at  far  ai  practicable,  eioeplina  the  pillan  of  coal  (generally  10  yirda  i-iuaru 
and  10  yarda  dittant  beta  each  other)  which  are  left  to  tupport  the  uiperinnimbeDt 

Tht  air  deaeendiDg  the  dowiicatt  pit,  and  traTcUing  along  the  gate-ntad  into  the 
workinga,  aaecndt  to  the  air-head,  and,  Irav erting  Ibal,  aicencU  the  iipcaat  pit.  carrying 
with  it  the  gaa  and  impure  *apaura,  aa  br  aa  tu*^  imperfect  and  interrupted  meant  will 
eSeet.  and  aeli*ering  them  into  the  open  air. 

>e  (where  thia  tyatem  ii  adopted)  lo  rentiltle  (he  mine, 
ower  15  feet  oFthecoaliaeicairBledi  hut  where  the  whole 
■  of  the  coal  abOTc  the  air-head  hu  been  remoied,  by  undergoing  the  eoal  from 
tbe  bottom,  and  dropping  il  down  in  large  maues,  Ihe  upper  portion  ut  the  cavity,  being 
abate  Ihe  lend  of  Ibe  air-head,  formt  a  reaerroir  for  gaa,  which  gradually  accumuUlei. 

of  cubic  feet,  which  may  be  wholly  or  in  part  occupied  by  gaa.  An  accLdeiilal  ehaoge 
in  ibe  direction  of  the  current  of  air  would  turn  the  oourte  o(  Ibe  air  along  ihe  air-h«ad 

*FTy  probable.  After  the  aoal  ia  eitraeted,  a  lolid  wall  oi  "  rib"  of  coal,  from  6  to  10 
yai^  thick,  whieh  ii  commonly  termed  a  "  flre-rib,"  il  left  all  round  the  chamber,  tepa. 
rating  it  from  tbe  next  working! :  and  the  entrance  (loai  the  gale-road  ia  lecurely  walled 
up,  to  nclude  the  air,  and  preient  aponlaneous  comhutliou,  which  would  otherwiw.  in 
■  abort  period,  take  place.  When  an  eiploaion  occurs,  it  ia  generally  followed  by  a 
BBCDfld,  ar  more^  aa  portions  of  the  gat  become  succesuTety  charged  with  the  due  pro- 
portians  of  air;  and  the  liability  to  Ihete  terrible  eiplotiona  will  alwaya  remain  in  mines 
Ihua  worked,  till,  hj  some  efficient  meaoa,  the  goi  can  be  allowed  ■  continuous  escape, 
and  a  current  of  air  can  be  cnsurEd  to  moie  always  in  one  direction,  wiih  tufficieiit 
power  to  oTercome  all  eilraneout  dlsturbiog  farces,  either  of  the  wind  or  any  atmaspheric 

In  fy.  971.  Ihe  ajnteni  edited  and  carried  into  operation  by  the  author  it  shown. 
One  pit  0,  ia  auok,  tntlead  of  two  i  and  in  Ibe  ude  of  the  sliall  a  tmaller  abaft  b  a  col, 
to  fimn  an  "air  chimney,' and  ia  afterwards  tqunted  from  the  main  abafl  ;  this  air 
cbimney  Is  drcutar,  and  may  be  made  about  3  feet  diameter  inside,  or  more,  at  may  be 
required.  The  air-chimney  is  bricked  at  the  tame  time  wiLb  Ihe  shaft, —  the  dreular 
brickwork  of  cash  forming  a  partition  of  donhle  thickness  and  secure  strength,  ftom  the 
two  ardtea  ahultlng  against  each  alber. 


The  gate-road  e,  ta  dmen  Ihim  the  abaft  at  the  bollora  of  Ibe  coal,  at  iu  the  ordinary 
>Ian ,  hot  the  air-head  d  la  driren  from  the  ur  chimn^  within  9  feet  of  the  top  of 
lie  cial,  or  higher  if  practicable,  and  runa  into  the  vertical  air  chimney.  The  gi.tc- 
iMd  and  air-bead  are  carried  forward  in  a  parallel  direction  to  the  extent  iS  tlie  i>(.iti 

vot.  ir,  a  0 
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as  before  described  in  tbe  ordinary  system ;  and  "  spouts*  or  openings,  e,  are  drhren 
upwards  to  connect  them,  at  about  every  15  yards— -every  spout  being  bricked  up  close, 
in  succession,  when  a  fresh  one  is  made  in  advance,  so  as  to  make  tbe  current  of  mir 
traverse  tbe  whole  extent  of  the  gate-road  before  it  rises  up  to  the  air-head  and  passra 
away  to  the  air  chimney.  These  spouts  can  only  be  driven  perpendicularly  upwards 
from  the  gate-road  to  the  air-head  ;  and  each  of  them  being  about  1 8  feet  long  in  tb< 
SO  feet  coal,  a  formidable  practical  diflSculty  was  experience  by  the  author  in  tiae  King 
Swinford  pits,  where  the  coal  being  contiguous  to  a  great  &ult,  it  abounded  in  gas  to  so 
great  a  degree,  that  when  a  spout  was  carried  up  a  very  few  feet,  it  became  so  61led 
with  gas  that  no  man  could  work  in  it.  But  this  difficulty  was  overcome  by  boring 
upwards  from  the  spout  a  hole,  4  inches  in  diameter,  into  the  air-head ;  the  gas  then 
passed  off  instantly,  foHowed  by  a  stream  of  air  sufficient  to  ventilate  the  gate-road,  and 
to  enable  the  men  to  work  with  candles  in  the  spout  with  perfect  safety. 

The  excavation  of  the  coal  is  commenced  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  ordinary 
system,  by  driving  at  right  angles  from  the  end  of  the  gate-road,  to  begin  a  **  side  of 
work ;  **  and  the  ventilation  is  carried  on  completely  and  continuously  from  the  extremity 
of  the  working,  whilst  the  whole  of  the  coal  to  the  top  is  removed.  The  whole  of  the 
gas  is  constantly  drained  off*  from  the  upper  surface  of  the  coal  by  the  air-head,  and  th« 
numerous  spouts  or  cross  drains,  which  remain  all  open  to  the  ur-head,  by  means  of  a 
small  pipe-hole  \e(i  in  the  stopping  as  they  are  successively  stopped,  and  which  constantly 
drain  off  the  gas  most  effectually,  by  piercing  through  and  cutting  the  horizontal  layers 
of  coal,  and  thus  tapping  the  several  strato  at  ao  many  different  points.  By  this  system 
the  danger  of  any  accumulation  of  gas  in  the  cavities  of  tbe  upper  part  of  the  workings 
is  eflectually  prevented. 

In  the  ordinary  system  of  ventilation,  it  is  manifest  that  only  a  very  slight  determining 
power  compels  the  air  to  travel  constantly  in  the  same  direction.  Its  current  is,  at  alt 
times,  weak  and  insufficient,  and  liable  to  be  deranged  by  the  action  of  the  wind,  or  at- 
mospiieric  changes ;  and  it  is  under  no  command  whatever.  To  ensure  safety,  a  constant 
ctirrent  of  air  is  indispensably  necessary  ;  it  should  be  a  current,  too,  maintained  by 
natural  causes,  as  far  as  possible,  and  never  interrupted,  for  the  reasons  already  assigned  ; 
and  should  be  one  that  would  not  vary  or  fail. 

To  effect  this,  the  ascending  column  of  air  must  be  rendered  specifically  lighter  than 
the  air  of  the  descending  column,  which  circulates  through  the  workings;  and  this 
difference  of  specific  gravity  must  be  maintained  constantly  free  from  disturbance,  by 
accidental  causes,  and,  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  produce,  under  all  circumstances,  a  total 
amount  of  propelling  power  that  is  found  sufficient  for  the  complete  ventilation  of  the 
mine.  This  is  accomplished  by  conducting  the  whole  of  the  gas  in  a  continuous  ascend- 
ing column,  fi'ee  from  interruption  or  disturbance,  up  the  separate  air-chimney;  and  this 
ascending  po^ver  is  further  increased  by  erecting  a  ventilating  chimney  (shown  by  dots, 
in  the  vertical  section),  of  a  sufficient  height,  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  into  the  base 
of  which  the  air-chimney  is  continued  so  as  to  form  one  uninterrupted  air  fine,  from  tlie 
top  of  the  ventilating  chimney,  down  to  the  air-head  in  the  seam  of  coal.  By  this 
means,  a  long  experience  has  shown  that  a  constant  draught  is  established  and  secured, 
with  the  occasional  aids  of  a  small  furnace  or  steam  jet,  which  is  amply  sufficient,  in  all 
ordinary  cases,  to  defy  wind  and  weather,  and  also  to  produce  a  current  sufficiently 
strong,  that  it  may  be  split,  and  such  portions  withdrawn  from  the  main  stream  of  air  as 
may  be  found  requisite  to  carry  on  the  preparatopy  work  to  maintain  the  get  of  coal. 

The  air  in  the  gate-road  and  workings  is  warmed  above  the  temperature  of  the  air  on 
the  surface,  in  ordinary  mean  temperatures,  by  the  heat  of  the  earth,  and  is  consequently 
rarefied;  this  is  aided  much  more  than  would  be  generally  supposed,  by  the  heat*pro- 
ceeding  from  the  numerous  workmen,  horses,  and  candles,  employed  in  the  mine ;  and 
the  current  is  further  increased  by  the  escape  of  the  gases,  which  are  specifically  lighter 
than  the  air, — the  air-head  forming,  with  the  air-chimney,  an  uninterrupted  and  con- 
tinuous passage  from  the  workings,  and  delivering  the  gas  into  the  ventilating  chimney  x 
thus  a  draught  is  constantly  maintained  sufficient  for  all  usual  purposes.  The  weak 
power  of  dmught  that  exists  in  the  old  system  is  materially  diminished  by  the  upcast 
shaft  being  of  a  larger  size  than  the  air-head  through  which  the  downward  current  of  air 
must  pass.  The  ascending  current,  in  consequence,  is  languid  and  slow  ;  whereas,  in 
the  author's  judgment,  it  should  have  considerable  velocity ;  and  much  more  important 
advantages  arise  from  this  cause  than  philosophers  account  for  or  will  admit. 

Cases  may  occur  in  which  it  is  desirable,  for  temporary  purposes,  to  increase  the 
draught,  either  when  the  external  air  is  at  a  very  high  temperature,  or  from  other 
causes;  and  this  is  at  once  obtained  by  adding  afiirnace,  or  a  steam  jet,  of  any  required 
power,  to  the  ventilating  chimney.  Bjr  means  of  a  fire  in  this  furnace,  any  degree  of  rore- 
fection  may  be  produced  that  is  desired  in  the  ventilating  chimney ;  and  it  is  recom- 
mended always  to  build  one  where  the  boiler  chimney  cannot  be  used,  that  it  may  be 
used  if  it  is  wanted.  In  such  cases,  the  flue  of  the  fiirnace  should  be  carried  up  per- 
pendicularly, for  SO  or  40  feet,  against  the  side  of  the  Tenttlating  chimney,  before  it  U 
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opened' ifito  it  XhU  pracaution  will  render  a  declaration  of  tbe  gases,  passing' up  the 
ehirooejr,  impoasiblei  when  the  furnace  is  used 

Tbe  principle  of  ventilating  pits  by  an  air^cbimney  used  for  no  other  purpose  than  the 
passage  of  the  gas  and  the  current  of  air  from  the  workings  to  the  surface,  has  Lecn 
adopted  by  the  author,  in  a  more  or  less  perfect  form,  for  more  than  30  years,  in  working 
the  thick  and  thin  mines,  and  has  been  found  to  give  a  complete  and  abtolute  eommnnd 
over  the  ventilation  of  every  part  of  tbe  mines^  It  b  only,  however,  within  the  last  few 
years^  that  he  baa  had  an  opportunity  of  carrying  it  through  many  eitensive  pits  syste- 
matically. In  the  whole  of  the  author's  mines,  this  system  of  ventilation  is  now 
completely  carried  on.  The  thick  coal  is  sometimes  worked  in  one  pit,  and  in  another 
pit,  brooch  coal,  heathen  coal,  or  the  white  iron  stone  lying  beneath  the  coal ;  and 
aometimes  the  thick  coal  is  worked  in  both.  Very  little  preparation  is  necessary  for  this 
change  from  one  to  the  other,  as  tbe  air-chimney  reaches  to  the  lowest  vein  ;  and,  a 
stopping  being  put  in  at  the  level  of  the  vein  intended  to  be  got,  a  supply  of  air  may  be 
imuMdii^y  procured  at  any  required  level.  The  thick  coal  abounded  in  gas  in  these 
pits ;  but  it  is  now  so  drained,  that  all  difficulties  have  disappeared.  Tbe  use  of  the 
safety  lamp  has  become  a  form  rather  than  an  essential. 

a  great  improvement  is  perceptible  in  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  workmen  em- 
ployed.  Tlie  air  in  these  pits  is  always  free  from  gas,  and  is  10^  Pahr.  cooler  than  the 
neighbouring  pits,  worked  on  tbe  ordinary  system,  owing  to  the  regular  supply  of  fresh 
air.  They  have  been  frequently  tried,  and  found  to  be  S^  or  64^  in  the  workings ; 
whilst,  at  the  same  time,  the  air  in  the  working  of  pits  ventilated  in  the  ordinary  way 
was  found,  in  many  cases,  to  be  7S^  to  74^ :  the  former,  the  temperature  of  a  comfortable 
sitting  room,  and  the  latter,  that  of  a  heated  cotton-mill. 

A  great  saving  of  expense  from  thu  system  will  be  found  also,  not  only  in  working 
the  thick  coal,  but,  subsequently,  in  getting  the  thinner  veins  of  coal  and  ironstone. 
A  considerable  amount  of  outlay,  as  well  as  frequently  a  great  loss  of  time,  is  incurred 
in  obtaining  tbe  necessary  supplies  of  air  for  working  the  successive  strata  of  a  mine: 
Whereas,  the  aip>chironey  is  accessible  at  any  point  in  the  shaft;  and  the  shaft  is 
always  kept  well  aired,  which  is  of  importance,  as  it  is  always  found  convenient  to  sus- 
pend the  workings  of  the  pit  for  a  considerable  time  after  the  partial  exhaustion  of  one 
of  the  stmta,  and  before  it  may  be  desimble  to  commence  the  working  of  another. 

It  may  be  observed  here,  that  an  air-chimney  may  be  very  easily  cut  down  any  shaft 
that  has  been  sunk  in  tbe  usual  way.  The  author  has  cut  one  down  a  shaft  during  the 
sight,  whilst  tbe  pit  continued  to  draw  coal  during  the  day.  He  executed  one  in  a 
pit,  140  yards  deep,  in  about  a  month, — the  pit  continuing  to  draw  coal  during  the  day, 
whilst  the  air-dbimney  waa  made  during  the  njght. 

Where  large  quantities  of  coal  are  to  be  drawn,  a  number  of  shafts  are  necessary. 
Two  of  these  may  be  sank  at  the  usual  distance  10  or  12  yards,  near  enough  to  be  com- 
manded by  the  same  winding  «igine,  but  the  shafts  having  no  communication  with  each 
•ther.  ^t  if  the  form  of  the  mine  makes  it  more  convenient,  they  may  be  sunk 
singly  in  any  required  situation;  because  each  separate  shaft  will  provide  its  own  air, 
and  each  shaft  will  '*get**  the  separate  section  of  mine  appropriated  to  it.  By  this 
means,  small  detached  portions  of  mine  have  been  got  to  advantage,  that  would  not 
have  piud  for  the  expense  of  two  shafts; 

By  this  arrangement,  a  smaller  quantity  of  atp-heading  is  required  to  "  get  **  tlie  same 
area  of  coal;  and  tbe  process  of  complete  ventilation  can  be  more  easily  carried  out, 
as  will  be  hereafter  noticed ;  and,  as  communications  between  difllbrent  shafts,  by  the 
gate-roads,  might  be  occasionally  convenient,  these  communications  may  be  under  the 
care  and  sole  control  of  the  mine  director,  who  may  keep  the  doors  locked,  if  advisable  : 
the  ventilation  is  thus  not  materially  disturbed. 

In  the  diflerent  plans  for  ventilating  mines,  the  merit  appears  to  have  been  awarded 
to  those  more  especially  who  have  succeeded  in  forcing  by  any  means,  either  mechanical, 
or  by  the  use  of  powerful  furnaces,  the  largest  possible  quantity  of  air  through  the  work- 
ings in  a  given  time.  The  principle  explained  in  the  present  paper  Is  totally  different, 
and  diametrically  opposite ;  for  it  consists  in  draining  the  gas  away  from  (he  coal  before 
it  is  worked,  and  then  getting  the  coal  when  it  is  thus  drained,  and  carrying  no  more 
air  through  the  mines  than  is  required  for  light,  life,  and  health. 

Thus,  to  illustrate  the  difference  between  the  two  principles  of  ventilation,  supposing 
that  1,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  minute  is  emitted  by  the  coal,  and  passed  through  the 
workings,  35i000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  must,  according  to  the  old  method,  be 
pflwed  through  the  mine,  —  that  is  90,000  feet  to  dilute  the  gas,  and  5,000  feet  to  supply  - 
tlite  workmen,  horses,  and  candles,  in  the  workings ;  but,  if  the  whole  of  tliis  1000  feet 
of  gas  eao  be  carried  offby  its  own  levity  and  intercepted  from  passing  inN>  the  workings, 
then  the  mine  will  be  better  and  more  safely  ventilated  by  5000  feet  of  air  per  minute 
than  by  85,000  feet  in  the  former  case ;  or,  if  tbe  whole  of  the  gas  cannot  be  intercepted, 
then  in  such  proportion  as  tlie  volume  of  gas  oan  be  intercepted  and  carried  away.     And  - 
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suppoung  the  opinion  of  the  author  to  be  eorrect,  that  the  gas  can  be  earrted  away 
without  passing  into  the  workings,  and  that,  therefore,  a  very  greatly  reduced  quantity 
of  air  is  necessary  in  the  mine,  it  follows  that  (the  gas  being  of  the  same  specifie  gravity 
as  atmospheric  air,  heated  up  to  51S9)  when  the  gas  becomes  diffused  and  united  with 
the  air,  the  volume  of  air  and  gas,  so  united,  is  of  less  specific  gravity  than  the  air,  and 
will  maintain  a  natural  ventilation  of  considerable  power.  It  may  be  observed  also, 
that  very  rapid  currents  of  air  through  the  passages  of  a  mine  are  always  attended 
with  great  inconvenience  to  the  workman^  and  noay  be  attended  with  great  practical 
danger,  from  the  circumstance,  that  the  union  or  perfect  admixture  of  the  csr- 
buretted  hydrogen  with  atmospheric  air,  though  very  rapid,  is  not  instantaneous ;  and 
when  in  a  mine  not  previously  drained  of  its  gas,  large  quantities  of  the  gas,  suddenly 
escaping  from  powerful  *'blower8>''  are  driven  forwards  by  a  current  of  air,  moving 
from  7  to  10  fbet  per  second,  it  is  very  conceivable  that  they  are  not  diffbsed  at  onee^ 
but  carried,  in  some  degree*  like  a  cloud  of  steam,  forwards  through  the  mine,  till  di& 
fusion  has  brought  a  porUon  to  the  **  firing  point :"  this,  meeting  vrith  a  light,  or  bang 
driven,  as  is  possihle,  through  the  wire  of  the  safety  lamp,  will  inevitably  cause  an  ex- 
plosion. 

An  objection  that  was  made  to  the  adoption  of  the  system  was,  the  possibility  of  some 
disturbance  of  the  brickwork,  which  separated  the  air^himney  from  the  main  shaft, 
either  by  a  violent  blow  from  the  ascending  skip  (which,  of  coune,  could  not  be  the 
case  with  tlie  guides  that  are  now  generally  used),  or  by  any  aocidoital  explosion  that 
might  take  place  in  the  mine,  which,  it  was  contended,  might  force  It  outwards  into  the 
main  sliaft.  A  mere  inspection  of  the  plan  must  convince  any  practical  person  that  such 
an  occurrence  is  impossible.  Any  force  from  without  would  be  resisted  by  the  convex 
surface  of  the  arch  which  encloses  the  small  shaft,  as  any  operating  from  within  would  be 
as  effectually  resisted  by  the  convex  surface  of  the  main  shaft.  Not  only  did  no  sudi 
occurrence  ever  take  place  in  the  numerous  pits  where  the  plan  has  been  used  without 
guides ;  but  even  where  the  air-chimney  was  cut  square,  possessing  so  much  less  resist- 
ing poweri  it  remains  now  perfect  and  unii^jured  after  a  lapse  of  more  than  thirty  years. 

Another  objection  was,  that  the  air-chimney  was  not  of  sufficient  dimensions  to 
ventilate  the  mine ;  and  this  objection  was  urged  and  re-urged  in  the  face  of  the  fact, 
that  the  author  had  expressly  stated  that  cases  might  occur,  where  even  a  seven  foot  air^ 
shaft  might  be  required  and  employed  to  drain  very  fiery  mines.  The  parties  making 
this  objection  did  not  happen  to  recollect  that,  in  fact,  this  air-chimney  was  precisely  of 
the  same  area  as  the  air-head,  which  they  themselves  always  employed,  to  form  the 
communication  between  tlie  workings  and  the  upcast  shaft.  That,  in  ftict,  the  air- 
chimney  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  continuation  of  the  air-head  ftom  the  work- 
ings to  the  surface  of  ^le  ground  ;  and  consequently,  the  effect  of  enlarging  the  air-chim- 
ney would  be  to  diminish  the  velocity  of  the  ascending  column,  and  to  lose  the  increased 
temperature  the  air  had  acquired  in  passing  through  the  mine. 

Another  objection  was,  that  in  some  of  the  thinner  veins  no  upper  air-head  could  be 
driven  at  a  sufficient  height  to  allow  the  gas  to  escape  by  its  own  levity,  or  to  prevent  it 
from  getting  admission  to  the  workings.  There  may  be  exceptional  cases;  as,  for 
example,  if  a  mine  can  be  supposed  to  lie  upon  a  perfectly  horiiootal  plane  (but  the 
author  never  saw  an  instance  of  a  mine  to  any  considerable  estent  answering  this  des- 
cription ;  in  all  mines  he  has  ever  seen,  the  coal  forms  some  angle  to  the  horizon  in  some 
direction ;  and  a  very  small  angle  will  soon  obtain  a  height  of  6  or  7  feet,  which  is 
quite  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose) :  in  that  case  the  air-head,  communicating  to  the 
upcast  shaft,  may  be  made  always  to  descend  to  the  higher  part  of  the  plane,  which  will 
he  quite  sufficient  to  keep  the  mine  clear  from  gas,  by  allowing  it  to  pass  off  by  its  own 
levity.  But,  even  if  such  a  case  ever  should  occur,  a  remedy  may  often  be  obtained,  an 
instance  of  which  has  lately  occurred  to  the  author.  A  disturbance  in  the  thick  coal 
vein  was  found,  breaking  the  coal  through  and  throwing  it  into  a  trough  15  yards  below 
its  level :  of  course  if  the  air-head  had  continued  to  follow  the  vein,  it  must  have  been 
depressed  below  iu  level  to  an  extent  equal  to  the  whole  thickness  of  the  coal,  which 
would  have  formed  a  barrier  against  the  passage  of  the  gas,  like  an  inverted  syphon, 
which  the  gas  would  not  have  passed.  The  remedy  adopted  by  the  author  was,  by 
commencing  an  air-head  from  the  air-chimney  in  another  measure,  the  '*flying-red,''  that 
lay  20  yards  above  the  main  coal,  and  continuing  it  till  it  had  passed  over  the  depressed 
point;  a  communication  was  then  formed  to  the  upper  side  of  this  depressed  point, 
which  at  once  established  a  rising  air-head  for  the  whole  of  the  coal  on  the  further  side 
of  the  depression. 

It  may  be  perceived  that  the  plan  of  ventilation  here  recommended  is  combined,  in 
some  measure,  with  the  method  of  working  the  mines,  and  may  be  made  more  perfect 
and  efficient  by  the  adoption  of  a  sound  system.  The  common  mode  is  that  of  working 
the  mines  in  **  panes,'*  or  **  panels,**  leaving  pillars  or  portions  of  coal  to  be  extracted  at 


a  future  period  ;  but  this  is  considered  by  the  author  as  highly  objectionable. 
The  danger  of  this  method  must  be  sufficiently  obvious,  when  it  is  seen  tl 


that  the  air 
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miiti  be  forced  through  the  most  crooked  and  winding  channels,  and  compelled  to  pass 
along  by  artificial  buildings,  or  **  brattices,'*  the  accidental  destruction  or  &ilure  of  which 
may  suspend  the  whole  ventilation. 

But  the  plan  exhibited  will  show  that  before  ony  coal  is  got  from  the  mine,  in  the 
method  recommended  by  the  author,  the  roads  are  carried  out  to  the  extreme  extent  that 
the  coal  is  proposed  to  be  worked,  accompanied  by  their  air-heods :  by  this  means  the 
complete  drainage  of  the  gas  from  the  mass  of  coal  proposed  to  be  worked  is  effected ; 
and  these  roads  and  their  air-beads  are  originally  made  at  infinitely  less  expense,  and 
are  always  in  a  safe  and  secure  state,  as  the  excavations  commence  at  the  outside  of  the 
coal  thus  intended  to  be  got;  and  no  brattices  are  necessary,  as  double  doors  may  be 
used  in  any  of  these  roads  down  which  the  air  is  intended  to  circulate,  either  to  regulate 
the  quantity,  or  prevent  its  passage ;  and  the  current  of  air  may  be  always  brought  to 
act  directly  upon  the  working  fiice  of  the  coal. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  these  pillars  must  be  left  for  a  support,  owing  to  the  nature 
of  the  roof  of  the  mine ;  but  this  the  outhor  has  never  yet  seen,  and  is  disposed  to  think  it 
never  can  happen.  He  is  getting  veins  of  coal  of  SO  feet  in  thickness,  (in  two  successive 
workings  of  15  feet  each),  also  veins  of  6  feet,  4  feet,  and  3  feet  thicknesses.  The  roofs 
of  these  various  coals  differ  in  their  tenadty,  and  some  of  them  are  extremely  tender, 
vmI  yet  the  whole  of  the  coal  is  extracted  firom  these  veins,  both  the  thickest  and  the 
thinnest,  both  laige  and  small  eoal,  with  the  greatest  facility  and  safety. 

The  dangers  obviated  by  this  mode  of  working  are  doubly  important ;  the  roof 
gradually  descends  as  the  mine  is  excavated  ;  all  dangers  are  left  behind ;  and  the  roof 
IS  consolidated  into  a  compact  moss  by  the  weight  of  the  superincumbent  strata :  conse- 
quently no  **  gout,"  or  hollow,  is  ever  formed,  and  no  lodgment  of  gas  can  take  place. 
Secondly,  no  large  or  small  coal  being  left  behind,  the  heating  of  the  gouf,  or  the 
spontaneous  combustion  to  which  all  mines  are  liable  where  small  coal  or  slack  is  lefV, 
can  never  take  place. 

In  working  mines  in  panes  and  pillars,  (where  a  part  of  the  coal  is  left  and  eventually 
lost,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  safe  ventilation  will  be  understood  fi^om  the  following 
remark.  At  Newcastle*on-Tyne,  the  brattices  have  been  all  blown  down  by  an  explo- 
sion, and  the  workings  filled  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  nd  means  existing  of  quickly 
restoring  the  ventilation  (as  at  the  Felling  Colliery),  the  pits  and  workings  could  not  be 
entered,  nor  the  bodies  of  the  men  recovered,  for  weeks,  nay,  even  months.  Every  man 
in  the  mine,  though  out  of  the  reach  of  the  explosion,  necessarily  lost  his  life  by  the  after* 
(lamp.  A  very  recent  case  in  Scotland,  at  Nitshill,  where  69  lives  were  lost,  is  a  striking 
example ;  although  this  pit  had  a  good  and  distinct  upcast  shaft,  the  brattices  were 
destroyed,  the  air  of  course  proceeded  along  the  sliortest  and  most  direct  road  from  the 
downcast  to  the  upcast  shaft,  and  all  the  men  who  had  been  supplied  with  air  by  the 
diversion  of  the  currents,  depending  entirely  upon  bmtticcs  (which  were  destroyed  by 
the  explosion),  miserably  perished,  and  the  whole  of  the  bodies  could  not  be  recovered  in 
a  week's  time. 

Where  shafiu  are  used  of  large  diameter,  divided  by  brattices,  and  of  such  large  di- 
mensions as  to  allow  one  side  of  the  brattice  to  form  the  downcast  and  the  other  the 
upcast  shaf^  a  similar  result  follows  in  the  event  of  an  explosion  to  that  last  men- 
tioned. A  part  of  the  brattice  (probably  at  a  considerable  depth)  is  ruptured,  and  no 
current  of  air  can  be  procured  to  admit  of  its  repair,  except  by  means  which  involve  loss 
of  much  time  and  expense.  In  the  meantime  ail  those  who  may  have  been  in  the  pit, 
at  the  time  of  the  explosion,  cannot  be  approached.  The  author  presumes  that  some 
idea  of  economy  introduced  this  system ;  but  he  ia  satisfied  upon  this  point  an  erroneous 
impression  has  prevailed.  The  expense  of  sinking  these  single  divided  shafts  (of  the 
usual  diameter  of  15  or  16  feet),  is  so  very  great,  that  it  has  1^  to  the  practice  of  work, 
ing  very  extensive  areas  of  coal  by  means  of  a  single  shaft  ;  and  this  practice  has  further 
led  to  the  different  scientific  contrivances  for  impelling  the  air  over  these  immense  areas, 
by  which  the  ventilation  of  the  works  is  rendered  so  much  more  difficult  and  uncertain. 
.  Taking,  for  example,  a  pit  of  this  description,  of  1 5  feet  diameter,  by  which  is  worked 
an  area  of  SOO  acres  (and  instances  might  be  adduced  where  four,  five  and  six  times  that 
quantity  has  been  thus  worked),  it  is  evident  that  the  ventilation  of  a  coal  mine  of  this 
description,  where  the  air  passages  have  been  extended  to  the  length  of  70  miles,  must 
be  attended  with  very  great  danger  and  vast  expense. 

Now,  the  author  states  as  his  opinion,  and  thinks  he  should  have  no  difficulty  in 
proving  it  correct,  that  four  shafU  might  have  been  sunk  on  this  area  of  200  acres,  7^ 
feet  diameter  each,  in  proper  positions  with  their  air-chimneys,  for  considerably  less  money 
tfaan  the  one  shaft  eost ;  and  if  this  canbeestablbhed,  it  follows  that  the  SOO  ocres  being 
divided  into  sections  of  50  acres  each,  tlie  expense  of  the  underground  work  would  have 
been  most  materially  diminished,  and  that  the  ventilation  might  have  been  efTectcd  with 
much  greater  ease  and  security  in  separate  sections  of  50  acres  each,  and  the  power  of 
raining  coal  doubled,  as  there  would  be  alwajrs  two  ascending  and  two  descending  corves 
instead  of  one. 
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To  sum  up  the  condttioin  and  principles  requiaite  in  earrying  out  the  author's  plaii 
eflectuallyt  it  may  be  stated :  — * 

Ut.  That  the  air-head  should  always  open  into  the  highest  practicable  pari  of  tXm 

Snd.  The  air*bead  (or  what  may-  be  properly  called  the  gas4iead),  by  which  is  meant 
the  horizontal  air  or  gas-pa88age»  shall  always  be  in  continuous  communication  from  the 
workings  to  a  ▼ertical  air  chimney,  or  separate  shaft,  of  3,  4^  5  or  mora  feet  diameter, 
whicherer  shall  be  required ;  but  abraya  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  carry  off  the  gas  and 
air  from  the  workings* 

Srd.  That  tlie  air-head,  or  gas-head,  shall  not,  in  any  part  of  its  course^  be  depressed 
below  the  level  of  its  opening  into  the  workings. 

4 til.  That  the  air-cbimney  (of  such  dimensions  as  the  mine  requires),  by  which  b 
meant  the  vertical  air  or  gas  passage,  shall  never  be  used  for  any  other  purpose  than  the 
passage  of  the  current  of  the  gas  and  air  from  the  workings  to  the  surfroe ;  and  that  it 
shall  be  closed  from  the  external  air,  till  it  arrives  at  Its  point  of  exit. 

5tb.  That  the  vertical  air-chimney  should  be  closed  at  the  top,  and  separated  from  the 
shaft,  and  should  then  be  conneeteid  to  the  ventilated  chimney,  or  the  chimney  con- 
nected by  a  borisootal  flue  with  the  boiler,  so  that  the  eurrentof  air  may  not  at  any  time 
be  disturbed  or  interrupted. 

6th.  That  the  gate  roads  should  always  be  driven  to  the  extreme  point  to  which  the 
'workings  of  the  coal  are  intended  to  be  extended;  — that  the  coal  nnay  previously  be 
drained  of  its  gas  before  any  coal  is  got  out :  by  which  means  tbe  gate  or  horse  roads, 
and  the  air  or  gas  head,  may  be  made,  and  afterwards  be  maintiuned,  at  considerably  leas 
expense,  in  a  safe  and  secure  state,  and  the  gases  be  gradually  drained  oflT,  before  it  b 
necessary  to  get  tbe  coal. 

The  autlior  in  conclusion  states  that  the  ease  may  be  conridered  as  exceptional, 
rather  than  general,  in  which  any  insurmountable  difficulty,  in  providing  the  remedy  for 
accidental  derangements  of  the  coal  strata  will  present  itself,  and  render  it  necessary  to 
interfere  materially  with  the  principles  recommended  for  adoption. 

MINIUM,  (Eng.  and  Fr.,  Red  kad ; Mttmigt,  Germ.)  This  pigment  is  a  peculiar 
oxide  of  lead,  consisting  of  two  atoms  of  the  protoxide  and  one  of  the  peroxide ;  but,  as 
found  in  commerce,  it  always  contains  a  little  extra  protoxide,  or  yellow  massicoc  It 
as  prepared  by  calcining  lead  upon  a  reverberetory  hearth  with  a  slow  fire^  and  frequent 
renewal  of  the  surface  with  a  rake,  till  it  becomes  an  oxide,  taking  care  not  to  fuse  it. 
The  calcined  mass  is  triturated  into  a  fine  powder  in  a  paint  mill,  where  it  is  elutriated 
with  a  stream  of  water,  to  carry  off  the  finely  levigated  particles,  and  to  deposit  them 
afterwards  in  tanks.  The  powder  thus  obtained  being  dried,  is  csdled  massicot.  It  is 
converted  into  minium,  by  being  put  in  quantities  of  about  50  pounds  into  iron  trays, 
1  foot  square,  and  4  or  5  inches  deep.  These  are  piled  up  upon  the  reverberatory  hearth, 
and  exposed  during  the  night,  for  economy  of  fuel,  to  the  residuary  heat  of  the  furnace, 
whereby  the  massicot  absorbs  more  oxygen,  and  becomes  partially  red  lead.  This,  after 
lueing  stirred  about,  and  subjected' to  a  similar  low  calcining  beat  once  and  again,  will 
be. found  to  form  a  marketable  red  lead. 

The  best  minium,  however,  called  ormi^  mnie,  is  made  by  tbe  slow  calcination  of 
good  white  lead  (carlxmate)  in  iron  trays.  If  the  lead  contains  either  iron  or  copper, 
it  affords  a  minium  which  cannot  be  employed  with  advantage  in  the  manufacture  of 
flint-glass,  /or  pottery  glaies,  or  for  house-painting. 

Dumas  found  several  samples  of  red  lead  which  he  examined  to  consist  of  the 
chemical  sesquioxide  and  the  protoxide  in  proportions  varying  from  30  of  the  former 
and  50  of  the  latter,  to  95*3  of  the  former  and  4*7  of  the  latter.  Hie  more  oxygen 
gas  it  gives  out  when  heated,  tlie  better  it  is,  generally  speaking.  See  Naylxs  Ykllow. 

MINT  (JIbiiaate,  Fr. ;  M&nxe,  Germ.)  The  chief  use  of  gold  and  silver  is  to 
serve  for  the  medium  of  exchange  in  the  sale  and  purehase  of  commodities,  a  function 
for  which  they  are  pre-eminently  fitted  by  their  scaraity,  by  being  unalterable  by  com- 
mon agents,  and  condenang  a  great  value  in  a  small  volume.  It  would  be  very  incon- 
venient in  general  to  barter  objects  of  consumpUon  against  each  other,  because  their 
carriage  would  he  expensive,  and  their  qualities,  in  many  eases,  easily  injured  by 
external  agents,  &c.  Gold  is  exempt  from  spontaneous  change,  and  little  costly  in 
conveyance.  Mankind  at  a  very  early  period  recognised  bow  much  ea^er  it  was  to 
exchange  a  certain  weight  of  gold  or  silver  for  o^ects  of  commerce,  than  to  barter 
these  objects  themselves ;  and  thenceforth  all  agreed  to  pay  for  their  purehases  in  bars  or 
ingots  of  these  precious  metals.  But  as  their  intrinsic  value  depends  upon  thiMr 
purity,  it  became  necessary  to  stamp  on  these  ban  their  standard  quality  and  thvir 
weight. 

The  inconvenience  of  using  ingots  in  general  trade,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
defiiiing  fractional  values,  has  determined  governments  to  coin  pieces  of  money,  that 
is,  q  sntities  of  metal  whose  weight  and  standard  were  made  known  and  guaranteed  by 
t*iu  effigies  of  the  prince.     It  is  true,  indeed,  that  kings  have  become  frequently  coincn 
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of  twae  money,  bj  altering  the  veiglii  and  purity  of  tbe  pieoct  apparently  guaranteed 
by  their  impren.  By  cuch  reductions  modem  coins  represent  less  of  the  precious  metal 
than  they  dui  long  agow  The  ordbaaanee  of  755,  for  the  coining  of  soks  in  France,  proves 
that  there  was  then  as  much  fine  silver  in  a  single  mmM,  as  t^re  is  now  in  a  piece  of 
5  firancs.  During  the  last  two  centuries,  indeed,  ailver  coins  have  been  diminished  two 
thirds  in  weight. 

But  since  knowledge  has  beoome  more  generally  diffused,  it  has  been  shown  that  these 
frauds  are  equally  ii||ttrious  to  the  prince  and  to  public  fiuth.  A  sovereign  may,  it  is 
true,  declare  by  a  decree  that  a  shilling*piece  is  to  be  held  worth  ftve;  but  let  us  consider 
the  eonseqoences  of  this  deereeb  AU  the  individuals  who  have  rents  or  capital  sums  to 
receive,  will  be  ruined,  by  getting  in  metallic  value  only  one*fifth  of  what  is  due  to 
them ;  for  although  the  nommil  value  should  be  the  same  as  what  they  are  entitled  to, 
the  intrinsie  value  would  be  but  a  fifth  of  the  former ;  so  that  when  they  go  to  purchase 
the  necessaries  or  comforts  of  life,  the  dealer  who  sells  them  will  at  onee  raise  their  price 
five-fold.  Each  article  of  merchandise  would  thus  acquire  a  nominal  price  5  times 
greater;  and  he  who  had  received  payment  of  a  debt  in  that  money,  could  not  with  it  pro<i 
cure  more  than  one-6fth  of  the  goods  he  could  have  previously  commandedL  That  frau* 
dulent  law  would,  therefore,  fiivour  the  debtors  at  the  expense  of  tbe  creditors ;  and  as  the 
state  is  commonly  a  great  delrtor,  espeeiallv  when  it  has  recourse  to  the  depreciation  of  the 
currency,  it  is  obvious,  that  however  illicit  the  gain  which  it  makes,  it  still  does  gain ; 
and  this  is  tbe  reason  why  princes  have  so  often  tampered  with  the  mint.  But  let  us 
examine  the  other  eonoequenoes  of  this  decree. 

If  the  sovereign  is  a  debtor,  he  is  also  a  creditor  and  consumer,  and  even  the  most 
considerable  of  any.  The  taxes  which  he  imposes  are  paid  him  in  this  deteriorated 
money,  returned  to  him  at  its  nominal  value;  and  the  purveyors  of  bis  armies,  bis 
buihfings,  and  his  household,  sell  him  their  commodities  only  at  the  actual  market 
price.  We  may  infer  from  this  simple  devdopment  that  the  coin  with  whidi  he  pays 
for  any  object  has  the  same  intrinsic  value  as  the  object ;  and  that  the  name  given  to 
the  cmn  is  of  no  consequence.  The  prince  may  call  it  a  crown,  a  ducat,  or  a  rix-doUar 
at  hb  pleasure ;  and  he  may  assign  any  value  to  it  that  his  caprice  may  suggest,  yet  this 
will  not  affect  Its  value ;  finr  this  is  fixed  beyond  bis  control  by  the  genenl  nature  of 
^ings.  Tbe  prince  may,  indeed,  at  the  outset,  have  profited  by  defrauding  his  credit 
tors,  and  by  authoriang  each  debtor  to  imitate  him,  but  he  will  soon  lose  whatever  he 
may  have  gained ;  and  he  will  thus  learn  to  his  cost  that  it  was  bod  policy  to  laerifice 
bis  character  by  giving  an  example  of  a  fraud  so  truly  unprofitable  in  tbe  issue.  More- 
over, be  will  lose  still  as  much  in  the  following  years,  because  his  treasury  will  receive 
only  one-fifth  part  of  the  taxes,  unless  he  has  quintupled  the  imposts.  It  may  be  saifl, 
indeed,  that  be  might  do  tbe  one  thing  along  with  the  other.  But  every  one  knows  that 
this  power  is  neither  generally  permitted  to  princes,  nor  if  it  were,  could  it  be  safely  ex- 
ercised. Serious  political  crises  would  combine  to  endanger  the  stability  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  which  besdes,  as  the  main  consumer  in  tlie  nation,  must  lose  always  as  much  as 
It  seems  to  gain. 

It  is  therefore  manifest  that  the  alteration  of  the  standard  and  weight  of  the  coinage 
is  at  once  a  crime  and  a  ruinous  action  for  the  sovereign  power  to  commit ;  and  hence 
such  disastrous  measures  have  been  long  abandoned  in  all  well-regulated  states.  A  gold 
sovereign  is  intrinsically  worth  20  shillings,  minus  the  cost  of  coinage ;  for  were  it  worth 
more,  all  our  sovereign  pieces  would  be  exported  or  melted  down,  to  obtain  the  d\T* 
ferenoe  of  value,  however  trifling  it  might  be ;  and  were  it  worth  less,  it  would  be  the 
source  of  loss  similar  to  what  the  state  occasions  when  it  depreciates  the  coin. 

To  comprehend  the  true  value  of  a  coin,  we  must  regard  this  piece  as  an  article  of 
merchandise,  whose  v^lue  depends,  as  that  of  every  thing  else,  on  its  usefolness,  tbe  es- 
teem in  which  it  is  held,  and  the  demand  for  it  in  the  miurket  Grain  increases  in  value 
when  there  are  few  sellers  and  many  buyers ;  gold  and  salver  are  in  the  same  predica- 
ment. The  value  of  these  metals  is  much  augmented,  indeed,  by  tbe  universal  cur- 
rency they  obtain  when  struck  into  money ;  a  value  additional  to  what  tbey  possess  as 
objects  of  the  arts.  This  value  of  the  precious  metals  changes  with  time  and  place,  like 
that  of  every  merchandise ;  their  abundance,  since  the  discovery  of  America,  has  greatly 
lowered  their  value ;  that  is,  with  the  same  w^bt  of  metal,  we  cannot  at  the  present 
day  purchase  the  same  quantity  of  corn,  land,  wool,  8te.  as  formerly.  In  the  countries 
where  silver  abounds,  this  metal  has  less  value,  or,  in  other  terms,  commodities  are 
dearer.  Hence  the  metal  tends  to  resume  its  equilibrium  in  flowing  into  those  places 
Where  it  is  rarer ;  which  means,  that  the  consumer  prefers  purchasing  his  commodities 
there  rather  than  in  another  place,  if  he  can  earily  transport  them  to  where  they  are 


It  was  formerly  believed  that  a  coimtry  is  rich  when  it  has  a  great  deal  of  gold  and 
nlver ;  but  this  popular  illusion  has  pawed  awa^f.  Spain  has  never  been  poorer  than 
Since  the  discovery  of  America,  because  its  national  industry  has  been  ruined,  and  Uio 
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capitals  merely  passed  through  its  hands  to  spread  over  the  rest  of  Europe*  ftoin  whieh 
it  was  obliged  to  import  every  thing  that  its  want  of  home  manufiictures  made  it  ne- 
cessary to  procure  from  abroad.  We  may  add  to  these,  the  prodigalities  of  the  court, 
which,  supposing  its  wealth  inexhaustible,  tried  to  corrupt  all  the  ministers  of  the  other 
powers,  in  furtherance  of  the  chimera  of  universal  dominion.  Hie  richest  state  is  that 
in  which  there  is  most  industry,  whereby  the  inhabitants  may  procure  every  thing  indis- 
pensable to  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  life.  Gold  as  a  useful  metal,  and  a  medium 
of  exchange,  is  undoubtedly  very  precious,  and  an  adequate  quantity  for  these  exchanges 
must  be  had ;  but  as  it  is  good  for  very  little  besides,  nay,  as  an  excess  is  even  hurtful,  it 
soon  begins  to  fly  of  itself  towards  the  places  where  it  is  more  needed  or  less  common. 

With  regard  to  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver,  several  detaib  have  already  been 
given  in  our  view  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  globe.  Three  centuries  ago,  an  ounce 
of  gold  was  worth  at  London  or  Paris  10  ounces  of  silver ;  now  it  may  be  exchanged  for 
1 5  ounces  and  a  halfl 

The  par  of  two  coins  results  from  the  comparison  of  their  weight  and  standard  fine- 
ness. Let  us  take  for  an  example  the  conversion  of  English  gold  sovereigns  worth  20 
shillings  or  a  pound  sterling,  in  relation  to  the  French  louis  of  20  francs.  The  standard 
of  the  sovereign  gold  is  0^917,  fine  gold  being  1000 ;  its  weight  is  125,256  gr.  English, 
or  7  *980855  grammes ;  by  multiplying  this  weight  into  its  standard,  we  have  a  product 
of  7*318444035;  this  is,  in  granunes,  the  quantity  of  pure  gold  contained  in  the  so- 
vereign piece.  The  piece  of  20  firancs  has  a  legal  standard  of  0*9 ;  and  multiplying 
this  number  by  the  weight  of  the  louis,  6*45161  grammes*  we  find  that  it  contains 
5*806449  of  pure  metal.     We  then  make  this  proportion :  — - 

As  5*806449:  20  francs  ::  7*31844  :  25*2079  francs;  or  the  value  of  the  English 
sovereign  is  nearly  25*21  firancs,  in  French  gold  coin.  A  similar  calculation  may  be 
made  for  silver  corns.  The  French  rule  for  finding  the  par  of  a  foreign  gold  coin,  or  its 
intrinsic  value  in  francs,  is  to  multiply  its  weight  by  its  standard  or  titre,  and  that 
product  by  Si.  The  par  of  foreign  ^ver  money,  or  its  intrinsic  value  in  finmcs,  is  ob- 
tained by  multiplying  its  weight  in  grammes  by  its  standard  in  thousand  parts,  and  by  }. 
The  French  5-franc  piece  has  its  standard  or  titre  at  0*9>  and  weighs  25  grammes. 

The  assaying  of  gold  for  coin  and  trinkets  requires  very  delicate  management. 
The  French  take  h^  a  gramme  at  most  (about  7^  grains)  of  gold,  and  fuse  it 
with  thrice  its  weight  of  silver,  as  already  described  under  Assat.  The  parting  is 
the  next  operation.  For  this  purpose  the  button  of  gold  and  silver  alloy  is  first  ham- 
mered flat  on  a  piece  of  steel,  and  then  made  feebly  red  hot  in  burning  charcoal  or  over 
a  lamp  flame.  After  being  thus  annealed,  the  metal  is  passed  through  the  rolling  press, 
till  it  be  converted  into  a  plate  about  X  of  9sx  inch  thick.  After  annealing  this  riband, 
it  is  coiled  into  a  spiral  form,  introduced  immediately  into  a  small  matrass  of  a  pear 
shape,  an  assay  matrass,  and  about  500  grains  of  nitric  acid,  sp.  grav.  1  *185,  are  poured 
over  it  Heat  being  now  applied  to  the  vessel,  the  solution  of  the  silver  And  copper  alloys 
ensues,  and  after  22  minutes  of  constant  ebullition,  the  liquid  is  poured  oflTand  replaced 
by  an  equal  quantity  of  nitric  acid,  likewise  very  pure,  but  of  Uie  density  1  *28.  Tliis 
is  made  to  boil  for  shout  10  minutes,  and  is  then  poured  off,  when  the  matrass  is  filled  up 
with  distilled  water  to  the  brim.  In  conclusion,  a  small  annealing  crucible  is  inverted 
as  a  cup  over  the  mouth  of  the  matrass,  which  is  now  turned  upside  down  with  a  steady 
hand ;  the  slip  of  metal  falls  into  the  crucible  through  the  water ;  which  by  sustaining 
a  part  of  its  weight,  softens  its  descent  and  prevents  its  tearing.  The  matrass  is  then 
dexterously  removed,  without  letting  its  water  overflow  the  crucible.  The  water  is 
gently  decanted  from  the  crucible,  which  is  next  covered,  placed  in  the  middle  of 
burning  charcoal,  and  withdrawn  whenever  it  becomes  red  hot  After  cooling,  tlie  me- 
tal slip  is  weighed  very  exactly,  whence  the  weight  of  flne  gold  in  the  alloy  is  known^ 
Stronger  acid  than  that  prescribed  above  would  be  apt  to  tear  the  metallic  riband  to 
pieces,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  gather  the  fine  particles  of  gold  together  again. 
The  metallic  plate  becomes  at  last  mer^y  a  golden  sieve,  with  very  little  cohesion.  When 
copper  is  to  be  separated  from  gold  by  cupellation,  a  higher  temperature  is  requisite 
than  in  cupelling  silver  coin. 

The  coining  apparatus  of  the  Royal  Mint  of  London  is  Justly  esteemed  a  masterpiece 
of  mechanical  skill  and  workmanship.  It  was  erected  in  1811,  under  the  direction  of 
the  inventor,  Mr.  Boulton;  and  has  since  been  kept  in  almost  constant  employment 

The  melting  pots  (Jig.  973. )  are  made  of  cast  iron,  and  hold  conveniently  400  pounds 
of  metal.  They  are  furnished  with  a  spout  or  lip  for  pouring  out  the  metal,  and  with 
two  ears,  on  which  the  tongs  of  the  crane  lay  hold  in  lifting  them  out  of  the  furnace. 
The  pot  rests  on  pedestals  on  the  grate  of  the  furnace,  and  has  a  ring  cast  on  its  edge 
to  prevent  the  fuel  falling  into  it  Whenever  it  becomes  red  hot,  the  metal  properly 
prepared  and  mixed,  so  as  to  produce  an  alloy  containing  0*915  parts  of  gold,  is  put  in, 
and  during  the  melting,  which  occupies  some  hours,  it  is  occasionally  stirred.  The  moulds 
are  meanwhile  prepared  by  warming  them  in  a  stove,  and  thereafter  by  rubbing  their 


moaldii      Wfaen  the  proper  Dumber  of  mnulda  ia  inlroduciHl,  the  screwa  at  tbe  end,  n 
pnsmlcd  at  1 1,  ue  screwed  fiut>  to  6x  them  all  tight 

Tba  pot  of  ftued  metal  ia  lifted  out  of  ibe  furnace  by  tbe  erooe  (_fiff.  975.),  tlie 
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remoTed.  One  of  the  i 
hand,  and  y  in  the  other.  Bj  turning  y  lie  ir 
bring  Ihe  Hnt  mould  beneath  the  lip  of  the  melting  pot;  and  by 
turning  f,  he  inctinet  the  pot,  and  poun  tbe  metal  into  the  mould.  He  then  <i]l>  the 
other  mouldi  in  ■ucccasion.  The  fint  portion  of  liquid  metal  ii  recraved  in  a  (mall  iron 
spoon,  and  is  reserved  for  the  ana^-master ;  a  second  sample  is  taken  from  the  centre 
oif  tbe  pot,  and  a  third  from  the  bottom  part.     Each  of  these  is  eiamined  as  to  its 

The  ingots,  which  are  about  10  iachei  long,  T  broad,  and  6  tenths  of  an  inch  tliick, 
•le  now  carried  to  the  rolling  mill, 

Fig.  916.,  where  a  represents  a  large  spur  wheel.  Died  on  tbe  exlremity  of  n  long 
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Iiuritontal  shfttft  b  i,  exIfiKling  beneath  the  whole  milT.  Tliii  nhccl  and  shaft  arc  driTMi 
by  ft  smaller  wheel,  fi<ed  on  the  rosin  or  fljr-wheol  ahatV  of  asCearn  engine  oTSG-hoisc 
puffer.  I'ho  main  shaft  b  of  the  rolling  milt  has  vheels  c,  n,  ■  liied  upon  it,  to  giie 
mutiim  to  the  ropeetivc  roller^  wbieh  arc  mounled  at  r  and  a,  in  strong  iron  frsmcs, 
bolted  to  Ihe  iron  sill)  a  a,  which  otend  through  llie  whole  Umgiix  oTthe  mill,  and  rest 
upon  the  masonry,  in  which  the  wheels  are  coucealed.  The  two  large  wheels  c  and  ■ 
give  motion  to  the  wheel*  h,  i,  which  sre  supported  on  bearings  between  two  sUndards 
b,  b,  bolted  down  to  the  ground  aills.  On  tlie  ends  of  the  aiei  of  these  wheels  are  beadi 
fbr  the  reception  of  coupling  boies  d,  d,  which  unite  them  to  short  connecting  shafts 
T  L  ;  and  these  again,  by  means  of  coupling  boxen,  convey  motion  to  the  upper  rollers 
t,c,  ofe^ch  pair,  at  r  and  D.  Tlic  middle  wheel  d  upon  the-moin  shaft  b  givcj  motion  to 
Ihe  lower  roller*  in  a  limilar  manner.  Thus  both  the  rollers  e,  /of  each  frame  receive 
their  motion  from  Ihe  main  shaft  with  equal  Telocity,  by  means  of  whceli  of  large 
radius,  wbieh  act  with  much  more  certainty  than  Ihe  small  pinions  usually  employed  in 
rolling  mills  to  connect  tlie  upper  and  lower  rollers,  and  cause  them  to  move  together. 

llie  rolling  mill  contains  four  pain  of  rollers,  eaeli  driven  by  its  train  of  wheel  vorL  i 
the  mill,  therefore,  consists  of  two  such  sets  of  wheels  and  rollers  as  are  represented  in 
our  figure.  Tlie  two  shafts  are  situated  parallel  io  each  other,  and  receive  their  lootlan 
from  the  same  steam  engine.  This  admimble  rolling  mill  was  erected  b]r  John 
Rennie.  Ilsq. 

The  ingots  ore  heated  to  rednew  in  •  furnace  liefure  they  are  rolled.  The  two  fur- 
naces for  this  purpose  are  ailnalcd  before  two  pairs  of  rollers,  which,  from  being  used  to 
consolidate  the  metal  by  rolling  whilst  hot,  are  termed  break ing..<lown  rollers.  Two 
men  are  employed  in  this  opcrstlon ;  one  taking  Ihe  metal  from  the  furnsce  with  a  pair 
of  tongs,  introduces  it  between  the  rollers  ;  and  the  other,  catching  it  BS  It  comes 
through,  ItAi  it  over  the  lop  toller,  and  returns  it  to  his  fellow,  who  puts  it  tfarough 
again,  baling  previously  approiiiuBted  the 
rollers  a  little  by  their  adjuiliag  screws. 
After  having  been  rolled  in  this  manner  four 
or  five  times,  they  sre  reduced  to  nearly 
two-tenths  of  an  uich  thick,  and  increased 
kngthwise  to  about  four  times  the  breadth  of 
the  ingot.  These  plates,  while  still  warm, 
are  rubbed  over  with  a  dilute  acid  or  picJtU, 
to  remove  tlic  colour  produced  by  the  beat, 
and  are  then  cut  up  into  narrow  slips  bcriss 
the  breadth  of  tfae  plate,  by  means  of  the  cir- 
cular iheorsjtf.  977. 

This  machine  is  woi^tcd  by  a  spur-wbeet  at  the  extremity  of  Ihe  main  shaft  a  of  (be 
rolling  mill  {fig.  976.)  It  con^its  of  a  framing  of  iron  a  a,  supporting  two  shafts  a  a, 
which  are  parallel  to  escti  other,  and  more  together  by  means  of  two  equal  spur-wheels 
c  c,  the  lower  one  of  which  works  with  the  teeth  of  the  great  wheel  above  mentioned, 
upon  tlie  main  shaft  of  the  rolling  mill.  At  Ihe  citremitiea  of  the  two  shafts,  wheels 
or  circular  cutterv  are  filed  with  their  edges  overlapping  each  other  a  little  way. 
r  represenla  a  shelf  on  which  the  plate  i.i  laid,  and  advanced  lurward  to  pteseot  it  to  tlie 
cutter ;  and  o  is  a  ledge  or  guide,  screwed  down  on  it,  to  conduct  the  metal  and  to  re- 
gulate the  breadth  of  the  piece  to  be  cut  ofT  Hence  the  screws  which  (oaten  down  the 
ledge  are  fitted  in  oblong  holes,  which  admit  of  adjustment.  The  workman  holds  tbc 
plate  flat  upon  the  sut£icc  r,  and  pushing  it  towards  the  sheaia,  they  will  lay  hold  of  it, 
and  draw  it  through  until  they  have  cut  the  whole  length.  The  divided  parts  arc  also 
prevented  from  curling  up  into  wrolK  as  they  do  when  cut  by  a  common  pair  of  shears  i 
IwcBuse  smsll  shouldets  on  e  and  d,  behind  the  cutting  edge,  keep  them  itnighL  Behind 
tile  standard,  supporting  tile  hack  pivots  of  ihe  shafts  ib  of  the  cutter,  is  a  frame  i;  with 
a  screw  n  tapped  through  iL  This  is  used  to  draw  the  axis  of  the  upper  cutter  n  end- 
wise, and  keep  its  edge  m  close  contact  witli  the  edge  of  the  other  cutter  ■.  The  slips 
or  ribands  of  plate  are  now  carried  tn  the  other  two  pairs  of  rollers  in  the  rolling  mill, 
which  are  made  of  case-hardened  iron,  and  better  polished  than  the  breaking-down 
rollers.  The  plates  are  passed  cold  between  these,  to  bring  them  to  eioctly  the  same 
thickncu  ;  whence  they  are  called  adjusting  or  planishing  rollers.  The  workman  here 
tries  eveiy  piece  by  a  common  gauge,  as  it  comes  through.  This  is  a  piece  of  steel  having 
n  notch  in  it ;  the  inude  lines  of  which  are  very  straight,  and  inclined  to  one  another  at 
a  very  acute  angle.  They  are  divided  by  fine  lines,  so  that  the  edge  of  the  plate  hiAag 
pressed  into  the  notch,  will  have  its  thickness  truly  determined  t^  the  depth  to  which 
it  enters,  tlie  divisions  sttoning  the  thickness  in  fractions  of  an  inch- 
In  rolling  the  plate  the  second  timo,  all  the  plates  are  successively  passed  through  the 
rc4len  j  then  the  rollers  being  adjusted,  they  are  passed  llirough  another  lime.  This 
is  repeated  thrice  or  even  four  times ;  after  which  tbey  ua  all  tried  by  the  gauge,  and 
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Ibni  sorted  into  u  nunj  parcels  ts  there  are  dlRerent  thickooHs.  It  b  ■  curiaus  cir. 
eunuUnce,  that  Ihaugb  the  rollen  are  no  lesi  tlian  I4iachain  dLimeter,  and  their  fnmo 
pioportionallf  strong,  the;  will  jicH  in  some  degree,  ao  u  to  reduce  a  thick  plite 
in  a  les  degiee  than  a  thin  onei  thus  the  plilea  which  have  all  paaed  through  the 
same  roller*,  nuy  be  of  3  or  4  different  degrees  of  thickncu,  nhich  being  sorted  bj  the 
gauge  into  a*  niaajr  parcel^  are  oeit  reduced  to  the  eiaet  dimeoiian,  bj  adapting  the 
rollers  to  each  parcel-  The  first  of  the  parcel  which  no«  comes  through  ii  tried,  bjp 
ratling  out  a  circular  piece  vith  a  small  hand  machiaa,  and  vcighing  it.  If  it  protet 
either  too  light  or  too  beaij.  the  rollers  ore  sttjusted  accordingly,  till  by  a  few  such 
trials  thej  are  found  to  be  correct,  vhen  all  the  parcel  is  rolled  through.  The  trial 
pUls  vhicb  turn  out  to  be  too  thin,  are  returned  as  vasie  to  the  melting-hous&  Bj 
these  numerou*  precautioiu,  the  blimks  or  cimilar  discs,  when  cut  out  by  the  neit 
machine,  will  be  very  nearly  of  the  same  weight  j  which  they  would  icarecly  be^  eicn  if 
the  gauge  determined  all  the  plates  to  the  same  thickness,  because  some  being  more 
eondeDsed  tban  othetx.  they  woiild  weigh  differently  under  the  same  votume. 

A  great  improiement  has  been  made  on  thst  mode  of  laminaiioa,  by  the  late  Mr, 
Bwton's  machine  for  equalising  the  thicknesi  of  s'.ips  of  metal  for  making  coin,  which 
has  lieen  for  seTenil  tears  introduced  into  the  British  mint.  A  side  eleration  is  shown 
m  fy.  978.,  and  a  pUn  in  j!;.  979.  It  operates  in  the  same  way  as  wire-drawing  nte- 
chuiisma  ;  namely,  pulls  the  slips  of  tncUl  forcibly  through  an  oblong  opening,  left 
between  two  surfaces  of  hardened  sleeL  The  box  or  case  which  cootains  the  steel  dies, 
compoeed  of  two  hardened  cylinders,  is  represented  at  c  in  Jig.  97fl.  The  pincers  em- 
ployed to  bold  the  metal,  and  dmir  it  tbrougli,  are  tbown  at  i  r. 


The  slipa  of  metal  to  be  operated  on  by  the  drawing  machine,  are  first  rendered 
thinner  at  one  end,  that  tbcy  may  be  introduced  between  the  dies,  and  alio  between  tba 
jaws  of  the  pincers.  This  thinning  of  the  ends  is  effected  by  another  machine,  con- 
sisting of  a  small  pair  of  rollers,  mounted  in  an  iron  frame,  similar  to  a  rolling-milL 
TT»  upper  roller  is  cylindrical,  but  the  lower  it  fbrmed  with  3  flat  sides,  leaving  merely 
poitions  of  the  cylinder  entire,  between  these  flat  ndes.  The  distance  between  the 
centres  of  the  rollers  is  regulated  b^  screws,  tiimished  with  wheels  on  their  upper  ends, 
iimilar  to  wtiat  it  seen  in  the  drawing  dies  at  c.  The  two  rollers  hsTc  pinions  on  their 
aies,  which  make  tbem  rerot'c  together;  they  are  set  in  motion  by  an  endless  strap 
passing  round  a  drum,  upon  whose  aiis  is  a  pinion  working  into  the  teath  of  a  wheel 
Gied  upon  the  axis  of  the  lower  roller. 

The  end  of  a  slip  of  metal  is  presented  between  tbe  rollers  while  tbcy  are  in  motion, 
not  on  that  nde  of  the  roller  which  would  operate  to  draw  in  tbe  slip  between  them,  as 
in  the  roUing-preas  abore  deieritwd,  but  on  tbe  contrary  aide,  so  that  when  one  of  the 
flat  sides  of  tbe  under  roller  fronts  boriiontally  the  circumlereDce  of  the  upper  roller,  an 
opening  is  formed,  through  which  the  slip  of  metal  is  to  be  inserted  until  it  bears  against 
a  filed  stop  at  the  back  of  the  rollers.  As  the  rollers  continue  to  turn  round,  tho 
cylindrical  portions  come  oppontc  to  each  other,  and  press  the  metal  between  them, 
forcing  it  outwards^  and  rendering  tbe  part  which  has  been  introduced  between  the 
roller*  aa  thin  a*  the  space  between  ihm  cylindrical  surfaces.  Thus  the  end  of  the  slip 
of  metal  becomes  attenuated  enough  to  puss  between  the  dies  of  tbe  drawing  machine, 
and  to  be  seiied  by  the  pincers. 

In  niing  the  drawing  machine,  a  boy  takes  hold  of  the  handle  (  of  the  pincers,  their 
hcok  of  conneiion  with  the  endless  chain  1,1.  not  shown  in  the  present  flgurc,  being  dis- 
engaged, and  he  mores  them  upon  their  wheels  towards  the  die-box  c.      In  this  mote- 
aieni  lb*  iawa  of  the  pincers  get  opened,  and  thay  are  pushed  up  to  close  to  the 
S  H  2 
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horiiontal  ahaft  ■  b,  eilending  beneath  the  whole  mill.  Tlits  vhecl  and  thiA  arc  driTen 
by  n  smnllcr  wheel,  filed  on  the  main  or  fly-wheel  shaft  of  >  slcam  engine  oFSS-hone 
puwer.      I'hc  main  shaft  a  of  the  rolling  mill  has  wheels  c,  D,  i  fixed  upon  it,   to  giie 

bulled  to  the  iron  sills  a  a,  which  eitcnd  through  tlie  whole  lengtli  of  the  mill,  and  rcsl 
upon  the  masonry,  in  which  the  wheels  are  concealed.  The  two  largo  wheels  e  and  i 
give  motion  to  the  wheels  H,  I,  which  are  supported  on  bearings  betwccD  two  standards 
b,  b,  bolted  down  to  tbe  ground  sills*  Oo  the  ends  of  the  aies  of  these  wheels  are  heads 
for  the  reception  of  coupling  boles  d,  d,  whieh  unite  them  to  short  connecting  shafts 
K  L ;  and  these  again,  by  means  of  coupling  boiea,  convey  motion  to  the  upper  rollers 
t,  e,  of  e3ch  pair,  at  r  and  a.  The  middle  wheel  □  upon  Uie-main  shaft  a  gives  motion  to 
the  lower  Toilers  in  a  similar  manner.  Thus  both  the  rollers  t,  /of  each  fiame  receive 
their  motion  from  the  main  shaft  with  equal  velocity,  by  means  of  wheels  of  large 
radius,  which  act  with  much  more  certainly  than  the  small  pinions  usually  employed  in 
rolling  mills  to  connect  tlie  upper  and  lower  rollers,  and  cause  (hem  to  move  together. 

The  rolling  mill  eonlains  four  pairs  of  rollers,  each  driven  by  its  [run  of  wbed  work ; 
the  mill,  therefore,  consists  of  two  such  seta  of  wheels  and  rollers  as  are  represented  in 
our  ligurc.  The  two  shafts  are  situated  parallel  to  each  other,  and  receive  their  motion 
from  the  same  steam  cn^ne.  This  admirable  rolling  mill  was  erected  by  John 
Rennie,  Esq. 

The  ingots  are  heated  to  rcdncsa  in  a  fiu'nace  before  they  are  rolled.  The  two  fur. 
nBccs  for  this  purpose  are  situated  before  two  pairs  of  rullers,  which,  from  being  used  to 
consolidate  the  metal  by  rolling  whibt  hot,  are  termed  breating-down  rollers.  Two 
men  are  employed  in  this  operation  ;  one  taking  the  metal  from  the  ftimaoe  with  a  pair 
uf  tongs,  tnlroduces  it  between  Che  rollers  i  and  the  other,  catching  it  as  it  coma 
through,  lifts  it  over  tlie  top  roller,  and  nstuma  it  to  his  fiillow,  who  puts  it  through 
again,  having  previously  approximated  the 
rollers  a  little  by  their  adjusting  screws. 
After  having  been  rolled  in  this  manner  lour 
ot  five  times,  iliey  are  reduced  to  nearly 
two-tentha  of  an  inch  thick,  and  inereaised 
linglliwise  to  about  four  times  the  breadth  of 
the  ingot.  These  plates,  wbile  still  warm, 
are  rubbed  over  with  a  dilute  acid  or  picib, 
0  I  to  remove  the  colour  produced  by  the  heat, 
and  are  then  cut  up  into  narrow  slips  aeroas 
the  breadth  of  the  plate,  by  means  of  the  cir- 
cular shears jtjr.  977. 

This  machine  is  worked  by  a  spur-wheel  at  the  eitremity  of  the  mun  shaft  a  of  tbe 
rolling  mill  (^g.  976.)  It  consists  of  a  ftwming  of  iron  a  *,  supporting  two  shafts  a  m, 
which  are  parallel  to  each  other,  and  move  together  by  means  of  two  equal  spur.wbcels 
c  c,  (he  loser  one  of  which  works  with  the  teeth  of  the  great  wheel  above  mentioned, 
upon  the  mun  shaft  of  the  rolling  mill.  At  the  cxlremilies  of  the  two  shafts,  wheels 
or  circular  cutters  are  died  with  llieir  edges  overlapping  each  other  a  little  way. 
r  represents  a  shelf  on  which  the  plate  is  laid,  and  advanced  forward  to  present  it  to  the 
cutter  ;  and  a  is  a  ledge  or  guide,  screwed  down  on  it,  to  conduct  the  metal  and  to  re- 
gulate the  breadth  of  (he  piece  to  be  cut  off  Hence  the  screws  which  feslen  down  the 
ledge  are  fitted  in  oblong  holes,  which  admit  of  adjustraenl.  The  workman  holds  the 
plate  flat  upon  the  surfiice  r,  and  pushing  it  towards  the  shears,  they  will  lay  hold  of  i^ 
and  draw  it  through  until  they  have  cut  the  whole  length.  The  divided  parts  are  also 
prevented  from  curling  up  into  scrolls,  as  they  do  when  cut  by  a  common  pair  of  shears; 
because  small  shoulders  on  a  and  d,  behind  the  cutting  edge,  keep  them  straight  Behind 
the  standard,  supporting  the  bock  pitots  of  the  shal^  B  B  of  the  cutter,  i*  a  frame  I,  with 
a  screw  n  tapped  through  it  This  is  used  to  draw  the  aiis  oC  the  upper  cutter  n  end- 
wise, and  keep  its  edge  in  close  contact  with  the  edge  of  the  other  cutter  a.  The  slips 
or  ribands  of  plate  arc  now  carried  to  the  other  two  pairs  of  rollers  in  the  rolling  mill, 
which  are  made  of  case-hardened  iron,  and  better  palislicd  than  the  breaking-down 
rollers.  Tbe  plates  are  passed  cold  between  these,  to  bring  them  to  eiactly  the  same 
thickness  ;  whence  they  are  called  adjusting  or  planishing  rollcn.  The  workman  here 
tries  every  pieoebya  common  gauge,  as  it  comes  through.  Hiis  u  a  piece  of  steel  having 
u  noleb  in  It ;  the  inside  lines  of  which  are  very  straight,  and  inclined  to  one  another  at 
a  very  acute  angle.  They  are  divided  by  fine  line*,  so  that  the  edge  of  the  plate  being 
pre»ed  into  the  notch,  will  have  its  thickness  truly  determined  by  the  depth  to  which 
it  enters,  the  divisions  sh,owiiig  the  thickness  in  fractions  of  an  inch. 

In  rolling  the  plate  the  secoiid  time,  all  the  plates  are  suceesstvdy  passed  thiough  the 
tollers ;  then  the  roller*  being  adjusted,  they  are  passed  through  another  time.  This 
is  repeated  thrioe  or  even  four  time* ;  after  which  they  are  all  tried  by  the  gauge,  and 
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lorted  into  u  many  parcels  u  lliere  are  different  thickncMSt.  It  ij  a  curious  cir- 
thatlhougli  the  rollers  are  Dulesallion  14  inchet  in  dLimetcT,  and  their  Inmo 
ptoponionallj  strong,  Ihey  will  yield  in  some  degree,  so  as  to  reduce  a  thick  plxte 
in  a  Icaj  degree  than  ■  thin  one ;  thus  the  platea  which  have  all  passed  through  the 
tame  rollers,  may  be  of  3  or  4  diflerent  degrees  of  tbickness,  which  being  sorted  by  the 
gauge  into  as  many  parcels,  are  ncit  reduced  to  the  exact  dimension,  by  adapting  the 
rollers  to  each  parcel.  The  first  of  the  parcel  which  now  comes  through  is  tried,  by 
cutting  out  a  circular  piece  with  a  tmall  hand  rnachine,  and  weighing  it.  If  it  prorea 
either  too  light  or  too  heavy,  tbo  rollers  are  adjusted  accordingly,  till  by  a  few  such 
trials  they  are  found  to  be  eorrect,  when  all  the  parcel  is  rolled  through.  The  trial 
plates  which  turn  out  to  be  too  thin,  are  relumed  as  waste  to  the  melting-house.  By 
these  numerous  precautions,  the  blanks  or  circular  discs,  when  cut  out  by  the  neit 
machine,  will  be  very  nearly  of  the  same  weight;  which  they  would  scarcely  be,  even  if 
the  gauge  determined  all  the  plates  to  the  same  thickness,  because  some  being  mote 
condensed  than  others,  Ihey  would  weigh  differently  under  Ibe  same  volume. 

A  great  iniproTcnient  has  been  made  on  thst  mode  of  lamination,  by  tbe  lals  Mr. 
Barton's  machine  for  equatiiias  the  thickneu  of  s^ips  of  metal  for  making  coin,  which 
has  been  for  several  years  introduced  into  the  British  mint.  A  side  elevation  is  shown 
in  fig.  97S.,  and  a  plan  in  fig.  979.  It  operates  in  the  same  way  as  wire-drawing  me- 
chanisms;  namely,  pulls  the  slips  of  metal  forcibly  through  an  oblong  opening,  left 
between  two  surfaces  of  hardened  steeL  The  boi  or  case  which  cootains  the  steel  diea, 
composed  of  two  hardened  cylinders,  is  represented  at  c  in  Jig.  9Tfl.  The  pincers  em- 
ployed to  hold  the  tnetal,  and  draw  it  through,  are  shown  at  t  r. 


The  slipa  of  metal  to  be  operated  on  by  the  drawing  machine,  are  first  rendered 
tbinoer  at  one  end,  that  they  may  be  introduced  between  tbe  dies,  and  also  between  the 
jaws  of  tbe  pincers.  This  thinning  of  the  ends  is  effected  by  another  machine,  con- 
sitting  of  a  small  pair  of  rollers,  mounted  in  an  iron  (ratne,  similar  to  a  lolling-mill. 
The  upper  roller  is  cylindrical,  but  the  lower  is  formed  with  3  flat  sides,  leaving  merely 
portions  of  the  cylinder  entire,  between  these  flat  lidea.  The  distance  between  the 
centres  of  the  rollers  is  regulated  b<r  screws,  furnished  with  wheels  on  their  upper  ends, 
similar  to  what  is  seen  in  the  drawmg  dies  at  c.  The  two  rollers  have  pinions  on  their 
■les,  which  make  them  revolve  together ;  they  are  set  in  motion  by  an  endless  strap 
passing  round  a  drum,  opoD  whose  aiia  ■■  ■  pinion  working  into  the  teeth  of  a  wheel 
iiied  upon  the  Biis  of  the  lower  roller. 

Tbe  end  of  a  slip  of  metal  is  presented  between  tbe  rollers  while  they  are  in  motion, 
not  on  that  nde  of  the  toller  irhich  would  operate  to  draw  in  the  slip  between  them,  ss 
in  the  rolling-press  above  described,  but  on  tbe  contrary  side,  so  that  when  one  of  the 
flat  side*  of  the  under  roller  Ironts  horiiontally  the  circumference  of  the  upper  roller,  an 
opeDing  is  fbrmed,  through  which  tbe  slip  of  metal  is  to  be  inserted  until  it  bears  against 
■  fined  stop  at  the  back  rf  the  rollcia.  As  the  rollers  continue  to  turn  round,  the 
cylindrical  portions  come  opposite  to  each  other,  and  press  the  metal  between  them, 
fornng  It  outwards,  and  rnutering  the  part  which  has  been  introduced  between  the 
TolleTs  at  thin  as  the  space  between  their  cylindricil  surfaces.  Thus  the  end  of  the  slip 
of  metal  becomes  atleniiated  enough  to  pass  between  the  dies  of  the  drawing  machine, 
and  to  be  sciied  by  the  pincers. 

In  using  the  drawing  machine,  s  boy  takes  hold  of  the  handle  i  of  the  pincers,  their 
hook  of  Doimeiion  with  the  endless  chain  i,  (,  not  shown  in  the  present  figure,  being  dis- 
engaged, and  be  mores  them  upon  th«r  wheels  towards  the  die-boi  c.  In  this  move- 
meat  the  )aws  of  the  pincers  gel  opened,  and  they  are  pushed  up  so  close  to  the 
2  H  9 
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die-box  that  their  jaws  enter  a  hallow,  which  brinjia  them  near  the  die^  enabling  them 
to  se'ae  the  end  Of  the  ilip  or  metal  introdueed  hetween  them  by  the  action  of  the  p»> 
paralory  rollers.  The  boy  now  holdi  the  handle  i  on  the  lop  of  d)e  pincen  bst,  and  with 
his  other  hand  draws  the  handle  i  bacliwards.  Tlius  the  jaws  are  cltned,  and  the 
metal  firmly  griped.  He  now  presses  down  the  hnndle  x  till  a  hook  on  the  under  aide 
of  the  pincers  seiies  the  endless  chain  as  it  moves  along,  when  it  carria  the  pincers, 
and  their  dip  of  metal,  onwards  with  it.  Whenever  the  whole  length  of  the  metallie 
lugh  between  the  dies,   the  strain  on   the  pincers  ia  suddenly 


riband  has   passed  tl 

motion.  The  machine  in  the  min 
represented  in  the  plan,  Jlj.  979.  n 
box,  furnished  with  pinions  and  li 
(lislance  between  the  dies.      A  large 


K  their  t 


It  of  the  cliai 
UBS  two  sets  of  dies,  and  two  endlea  chains,  sa 
,  are  toothed  wheela  in  the  upper  end  of  the  di». 
Ts,   for  turning  them  round,  and   adjuiling  the 
lur-wheel  a,  is  filed  upon  the  axis  r,  to  give  mo- 
ires.     This  spur-wheel  Is  turned  by  a  pinion  a, 
a  aiia  m,  eitending  across  the  top  of  ihe  bame,  and  working  in  bearings 
at  eacn  eno.      A  spur-wheel  i,  ia  fiicd  upon  the  axis  m,  and  works  into  the  teeth  of  m 
pinion  a,  upon  a  second  axis  across  the  frame,  which  carries  likewise  a  drum  wheel  L, 
tbrougli  which  motion  is  cominuiiicated  to  the  whole  mechanism  by  an  endlas  strap. 
Tliecutting-outniachineisexhlbitL>dinjif.  980.  a*  is  a  basement  of  stone  to  support 

' '  h  stand  the 


e  upper  part 


edges,  to  bring  them  tu 


columns  c  c,  that  bc«r  the  u 

D  of  the  frame.   The  iron  ftaniB  t 

machine  a,  r.  i,  is  fixed  down  upoo 
Ihe  iron  plate  a,  a.  The  punch  d  is  G<ed 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  inner  bamx, 
and  is  moved  up  and  down  by  the  screw 
a,  which  ia  worked  by  wipera  turned 
by  a  steam  engine,  impelling  the  lever 
H,  and  turning  backwuds  and  forwarda 
the  axil  a,  through  a  sufficient  spaca 
for  cutting  the  thickness  of  the  meullie 
lamina.  A  boy  manages  this  machine. 
There  are  twelte  of  them  mounted  oo 
the  same  basement  frame  in  a  circular 
range  contained  in  on  elegant  room, 
lighted  from  the  roof.  The  whole  are 
moved  by  a  sleain  engine  of  1 6  horse 

""     Vaniior,  , 

idjiistcd  by  Sling  the 
I  ingenious  ntcehanisra 
in  milled,  by  a  proccM 


The  Umbra 


.  weight ;  a  step  which  Mr.  Bi 
naa  renaerea  in  a  great  measure   unnecessary.      The  edge 

which  Mr.  Boulton  de«res  to  keep  secret,  and  which  is  therelore  not  iHowu  m  our  mint. 

But  the  French  mint  employs  a  Tery  elegant  machine  for  the  purpose  of  lettering 

or  milling  the  edges,  called  the  eardoa  da  nKmaoui,  invented  by  M.  Cengembre,  which 

baa  entirely  superseded  the  older  milling  machine  of  M.  Caslaing,  described  in  Ihe 

9S1  Encyclopedias.      The  Napoleon  coins  of  France  bear  on  the 

'~    '  c,  in  sunk  letters,  the  legend.  Oitujinifj^Iii  fVaHu,- and 

ic  of  the  king,  Doming  nahttm/ae  rtgem,    Thia  is  marked 

,befbre  striking  the  blank  or  jtoK.      One  machine  imprint* 

.this  legend,  and  its  service  is  so  prompt  and  easy,  that  a 

jsiagle  man   marks  in  a  day  30,000  pieces  of  5  ftanes,  or 

'100^000  fianci. 

Each  of  tiie  two  src  dies  a,D,  {fig.  SHI.)  carries  one  half  of 
the  legend,  engraied  in  relief  on  the  curved  bee ;  these  area 
~    pieces  of  steel  tempered  very  hard,  and  fixed  with  two 
ws,  one  immoTcably  at  i,  on  the  sill  which  bean  the  ap. 
itua;  the  other  at  n,  at  the  extremity  of  the  lever  r,  a, 
ch  turns  round  the  axis  c.     The  letters  of  these  demi- 
legends  are  exactly  parallel,  and  inscribed  in  an  inyerse  order 
on  the  dies.      An  allemating  circular  motion  is  communi- 
cated to  the  handle  r.      The  curvaturea  of  the  two  dies  are 
arcs  of  circles  described  from  the  centre  c ;  and  the  interval 
diSerenee  of  the  radii,  is  pre. 


le  diameter  of  tl 


nilled. 
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truncftied  cone  of  tempered  sted,  which  enters  into  an  eye  of  the  moveable  piece  p,  d. 
This  cone  is  kept  on  the  plate  of  the  metal  n  n,  which  bears  the  whole  machine,  by  a 
nut,  whose  screw,  by  being  tightened  or  slackened,  gives  as  much  freedom  as  is  requisite 
for  the  movement  of  rotation,  or  removes  the  ^ake  which  hard  service  gives  to  the  cone 
in  its  eye.  TIte  middle  thickness  of  the  hole  of  the  moveable  piece  r,  d,  and  the  axis  of 
the  lever  f,  which  terminates  it,  are  exactly  on  a  level  with  the  engraved  letters  of  the 
die^  so  that  no  strain  can  derange  the  movable  piece,  or  disturb  the  centre  by  its 
oscillations. 

At  a  is  a  vertical  tube,  containing  a  pile  of  blanks  for  milling.  It  is  kept  constantly 
full ;  the  tube  being  open  at  both  ends ,  a  little  elevated  above  the  circular  space  a, 
K,  (,  which  separates  the  dies,  and  fixed  by  a  tail  m  with  a  screw  to  the  motionless 
piece  A,  B.  The  branch  i,  c,  movable  with  the  piece  f»  d,  passes  under  the  tube,  and 
pushes  before  it  the  blank  at  the  bottom  of  the  column,  which  is  received  into  a  snuiU 
excavation  in  the  form  of  a  circular  step,  and  carried  forwards.  Matters  are  thus  so 
arranged  as  to  r^ulate  the  issue  of  the  blanks,  one  by  one,  on  the  small  step,  called  the 
pomrir  (bed.) 

As  soon  as  the  blank  is  pushed  forwards  into  ccmtact  with  the  lower  edge  of  the 
engraved  grooves,  it  is  seized  by  tliem,  and  carried  on  by  the  strain  of  milling,  without 
exposing  the  upper  or  imder  surfaces  of  the  h/ank  to  any  action  which  may  obstruct  the 
printing  on  its  edge. 

The  blank  is  observed  to  revolve  between  the  two  dies  according  as  the  lever  r 
completes  its  course,  and  this  blank  passing  from  a  to  x,  then  to  6,  meets  a  circular 
ai>erture  6,  through  which  it  fidls  into  a  drawer  placed  under  the  sill. 

The  range  of  the  movable  lever  r  is  regulated  by  four  pieces,  f,  f,  f,  f,  solidly  sunk  in 
the  plate  N,  Ni  which  bears  the  whole  apparatus.  A  stud  placed  on  this  lever  towards  d, 
makes  tlie  arm  of  the/xMOir  i  e  retire  no  farther  than  is  necessary  for  the  little  blank  to  issue 
from  the  column ;  and  a  spring  fixed  to  the  centre  e,  and  supported  on  a  peg,  brings 
back  the  po$oir ;  so  that  when  a  screw  i  comes  to  strike  against  the  column,  the  pomnr 
stops,  and  the  movable  die  d,  which  continues  its  progress,  finds  the  blank  in  a  fit 
position  for  presung,  seizing,  and  carrying  it  on,  by  reaction  of  the  fixed  die  ■•  Thus 
the  edge  of  the  blank  is  lettered  in  half  a  second.  A  hundred  may  easily  be  marked  in 
about  three  minutes. 

The  coining  press  is  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  whole  mechanism  in  the  British 
mint ;  but  the  limits  <^  this  volume  will  not  allow  of  its  being  figured  upon  an  adequate 
scale.     An  engraving  of  it  may  be  seen  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica. 

The  only  attention  which  this  noble  machine  requires  is  that  of  a  little  boy,  who  stands 
in  a  sunk  place  before  the  press,  and  always  keeps  the  tube  full  of  blanks.  He  has  two 
strings,  one  of  which,  when  pulled,  will  put  the  press  in  motion  by  the  concealed  me- 
chanism in  the  apartment  above ;  and  the  other  string,  when  snatched,  stops  the  press. 
This  coining  operation  goes  on  at  the  rate  of  60  or  70  strokes  per  minute ;  and  with 
very  few  interruptions  during  the  whole  day.  The  press>room  at  the  Koyal  Mint 
contains  eight  machines,  all  supported  on  the  same  stone  base ;  and  the  iron  beams  be- 
tween the  columns  serve  equally  for  the  presses  on  each  nde.  The  whole  has  therefore 
a  magnificent  appearance.  The  eight  presses  will  strike  more  than  1 9,000  coins  in  an 
hour,  with  only  a  child  to  supply  each.  The  grand  improvement  in  these  presses,  con- 
sists ;  1.  in  the  precision  with  which  they  operate  to  strike  every  coin  with  equal  force, 
which  could  not  be  ensured  by  the  old  press  impeUed  by  manual  labour ;  2.  The  rising 
collar  or  steel  ring  in  which  they  are  struck,  keeps  them  all  of  one  size,  and  makes  a  fair 
edge,  which  was  not  the  case  with  the  old  coins,  aa  they  were  often  rounded  and  defaced 
by  the  expansion  of  the  metal  under  the  blow ;  3.  The  twisting  motion  of  the  upper 
die  is  thought  to  produce  a  better  surfiice  on  the  flat  parts  of  the  coin ;  but  this  is  some- 
what doubtful ;  4.  The  feeding  mechanism  is  very  complete,  and  enables  the  machine 
to  work  much  quicker  than  the  old  press  did,  where  the  workman,  being  in  constant 
danger  of  having  his  fingers  caught,  was  obliged  to  proceed  cautiously,  as  well  as  to  place 
the  coin  true  on  the  die,  which  was  seldom  perfectly  done.  The  feeding  mechanism  of 
the  above  press  is  a  French  invention ;  but  Mr.  Boulton  is  supposed  to  have  improved 
upon  it. 

MIRRORS.     See  Coppkh  and  Glass. 

MISPICKEL,  is  arsenical  pyrites. 

MOHAIR,  is  the  hair  of  a  goat  which  inhabits  the  mountains  in  the  vicinity  of 
Angora,  in  Asia  Minor. 

MOIRE'E  METALLIQUE,  called  in  this  country  crystallized  tin-plate^  is  a 
variegated  primrose  appearance,  produced  upon  the  surface  of  tin-plate,  by  applying  to  it 
in  a  heated  state  some  dilute  nitro-muriatic  acid  for  a  few  seconds,  then  washing  it 
with  water,  drying,  and  coating  it  with  lacquer.  The  figures  are  more  or  less  b^u* 
tiful  and  diversified}  according  to  the  degree  of  heat,  and  relative  dilution  of  the  acid. 
This  mode  of  ornamenting  tin-plate  is  much  less  in  vogue  now  than  it  was  a  few 
years  ago. 
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MOLASSE,  is  a  sandstone  belonging  to  the  tertiary  strata,  employed  under  that 
name  by  the  Swiss  for  building. 

MOLASSES,  is  the  brown  viscid  uncrystallizable  liquor,  which  drains  from  cane 
sugar  in  the  colonies.     See  Sugar. 

MOLYBDENUM  (Afofybdine,  Fr. ;  Mofyhdan,  Germ.);  is  a  rare  metal  which 
occurs  in  nature  sometimes  as  a  sulphuret,  sometimes  as  molybdic  acid,  and  at  others 
as  molybdate  of  lead.  Its  reduction  from  the  acid  state  by  charcoal  requires  a  very 
high  heat,  and  affords  not  very  satisfactory  results.  When  reduced  by  passing  hydro- 
gen over  the  ignited  acid,  it  appears  as  an  ash-gray  powder,  susceptible  of  acquiring 
metallic  lustre  by  being  rubbed  with  a  steel  burnisher ;  when  reduced  and  fused  with 
charcoal,  it  possesses  a  silver  white  colour,  is  very  brilliant,  hard,  brittle,  of  speci6c 
gravity  8*6 ;  it  melts  in  a  powerful  air-furnace,  oxidizes  witli  heat  and  air,  bums  at  an 
intense  heat  into  molybdic  acid,  dissolves  iu  neither  dilute  sulphuric,  muriatic,  nor 
fluoric  acids,  but  in  the  concentrated  sulphuric  and  nitric 

The  protoxide  consists  of  85*69  of  metal,  and  14 '31  of  oxygen;  the  deutoxide  con- 
sists of  75  of  metal,  and  25  of  oxygen ;  and  the  peroxide,  or  molybdic  acid,  of  66  "6  of 
metal,  and  33*4  of  oxygen.  These  substances  are  too  rare  at  present  to  be  used  iu 
any  raanufiieture. 

MORDANT,  in  dyeing  and  calico-printing,  denotes  a  body  which,  having  a  twofold 
attraction  for  organic  fibres  and  colouring  particles,  serves  as  a  bond  of  union  between 
them,  and  thus  gives  fixity  to  dyes ;  or  it  signifies  a  substance  which,  by  combining  with 
colouring  particles  in  the  pores  of  textile  filaments,  renders  them  insoluble  in  hot  soapy 
and  weak  alkaline  solutions.  In  order  properly  to  appreciate  the  utility  and  the  true  func- 
tions of  mordants,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  colouring  matters  are  peculiar  compounds 
possessed  of  certain  affinities,  their  distinctive  characters  being  not  to  be  either  acid  or 
alkaline,  and  yet  to  be  capable  of  combining  with  many  bodies,  and  especially  with 
salifiable  bases,  and  of  receiving  firom  each  of  them  modifications  in  their  colour, 
solubility,  and  alterability.  Organic  colouring  substances,  when  pure,  have  a  very 
energetic  attraction  for  certain  bodies,  feeble  for  others,  and  none  at  all  for  some. 
Among  these  immediate  products  of  animal  or  vegetable  life,  some  are  soluble  in  pure 
water,  and  others  become  so  only  through  peculiar  agents.  We  may  thus  readily  con- 
ceive, that  whenever  a  dye-stufif  possesses  a  certain  affinity  for  the  organic  fibre,  it  will 
be  able  to  become  fixed  on  it,  or  to  dye  it  without  the  intervention  of  mordants,  if  it  be 
insoluble  by  itself  in  water,  which,  in  fact,  is  the  case  with  the  colouring  matters  of 
safflowcr,  annotto,  and  indigo.  Tlie  first  two  are  soluble  in  alkalis;  hence,  in  order  to 
use  them,  they  need  only  be  dissolved  in  a  weak  alkaline  lye,  be  thus  applied  to  the 
stuffs,  and  then  have  their  tinctorial  substance  precipitated  within  their  pores,  by 
abstracting  their  solvent  alkali  with  an  acid.  Tlie  colouring  matter,  at  the  instant  of 
ceasing  to  be  liquid,  is  in  an  extremely  divided  state,  and  is  in  contact  with  the  organic 
fibres  for  which  it  has  a  certain  affinity.  It  therefore  unites  with  them,  and,  being 
naturally  insoluble  in  water,  that  is,  having  no  affinity  for  this  vehicle,  the  subsequent 
washings  have  no  effect  upon  the  dye.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  indieo, 
although  its  solubility  in  the  dye-bath  does  not  depend  upon  a  similar  cause,  but  is  due 
to  a  modification  of  its  constituent  elements,  in  consequence  of  which  it  becomes 
soluble  in  alkalis.  Stuffs  plunged  into  this  indigo  bath  get  impregnated  with  tlie 
solution,  so  that  when  again  exposed  to  the  air,  the  dyeing  substance  resumes  at  once 
its  primitive  colour  and  insolubility,  and  washing  can  carry  off  only  the  portions  in  ex- 
cess above  the  intimate  combination,  or  which  are  merely  deposited  upon  the  surface  of 
the  stuff. 

Such  is  the  result  with  insoluble  colouring  matters ;  but  for  those  which  are  soluble 
it  should  be  quite  the  reverse,  since  they  do  not  possess  an  affinity  for  the  organic  fibres 
which  can  counterbalance  their  affinity  for  water.  In  such  circumstances,  the  dyer 
must  have  recourse  to  intermediate  bodies,  which  add  their  affinity  for  the  colouring 
matter  to  that  possessed  by  the  particles  of  the  stuffj  and  increase  by  this  twofold  action 
the  intimacy  and  the  stability  of  the  combination.  Tliese  intermediate  bodies  are  the 
true  mordants. 

Mordants  are  in  general  found  among  the  metallic  bases  or  oxides ;  whence  they 
might  be  supposed  to  be  very  numerous,  like  the  metals ;  but  as  they  must  unite  the 
twofold  condition  of  possessing  a  strong  affinity  for  both  the  colouring  matter  and  tlie 
organic  fibre,  and  as  the  insoluble  liases  are  almost  the  only  ones  fit  to  form  insoluble 
combinations,  we  may  thus  perceive  that  their  numl>er  may  be  very  limited.  It  is  well 
known,  that  although  lime  and  magnesia,  for  example,  have  a  considerably  affinity  for 
colouring  particles,  and  form  insoluble  compounds  with  them,  yet  they  cannot  be  em- 
ployed as  mordants,  because  they  possess  no  affinity  for  the  textile  fibres. 

Experience  has  proved,  that  of  all  the  bases,  those  which  succeed  best  as  mordants  are 
alumina,  tin,  and  oxide  of  iron ;'  the  first  two  of  which,  being  naturally  white,  are  the 
only  ones  which  can  be  employed  for  preserving  to  the  colour  its  original  tint,  at  lea<4 
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without  much  variation.  But  whenever  the  mordant  is  itself  coloured,  it  will  cause  the 
dye  to  take  a  compound  colour  quite  different  from  its  own.  If,  as  is  usually  said,  the 
mordant  enters  into  a  real  chemical  union  with  the  stuff  to  be  dyed,  the  application  of 
the  mordant  should  obviously  be  made  in  such  circumstances  as  are  known  to  be  roost 
fiiYOurablc  to  the  combination  taking  place ;  and  this  is  the  principle  of  every  day*s  prac- 
tice in  the  dyehouse. 

In  order  Uiat  a  combination  may  result  between  two  bodies,  they  must  not  only  be  in 
contact,  but  they  must  be  reduced  to  their  ultimate  molecules.  The  mordants  that  are 
to  be  united  with  stuffs  are,  as  we  have  seen,  insoluble  of  themselves,  for  which  reason 
their  particles  must  be  divided  by  solution  in  an  appropriate  vehicle.  Xow  this  solvent 
or  moistnium  will  exert  in  itp  own  favour  an  affinity  for  the  mordant,  which  will  prove 
to  that  extent  an  obstacle  to  its  attraction  fbr  the  stuff.  Hence  we  must  select  such 
solvents  as  have  a  weaker  affinity  for  the  mordants  than  the  mordants  have  for  the  stuffs. 
Of  all  the  acids  which  can  be  employed  to  dissolve  alumina,  for  example,  vinegar  is  the 
one  which  will  retain  it  with  least  energy,  for  which  reason  the  acetate  of  alumina  is 
now  generally  substituted  for  alum,  because  the  acetic  acid  gives  up  the  alumina  with 
such  readiness,  that  mere  elevation  of  temperature  is  sufficient  to  effect  the  separation  of 
these  two  substances.  Before  this  substitution  of  the  acetate,  alum  alone  was  employed ; 
but  without  knowing  the  true  reason,  all  the  French  dyers  preferred  the  alum  of  Rorae» 
simply  regarding  it  to  be  the  purest ;  it  is  only  within  these  few  years  that  they  have 
understood  the  real  grounds  of  thb  preference.  This  alum  has  not,  in  fact,  the  same  com- 
position as  the  alums  of  France,  England,  and  Germany,  but  it  consists  chiefly  of  cubic 
alum  having  a  larger  proportion  of  base.  Now  this  extra  portion  of  base  is  held  by  the 
sulphuric  acid  more  feebly  than  the  rest,  and  hence  is  more  readily  detached  in  the  form 
of  a  mordant  Nay,  when  a  solution  of  cubic  alum  is  heated,  this  redundant  alumina 
falls  down  in  the  state  of  a  subsulphate,  long  before  it  reaches  the  boiling  point.  This  dif- 
ference had  not,  however,  been  recognised,  because  Roman  alum,  being  usually  soiled  with 
ochre  on  the  surface,  gives  a  turbid  solution,  whereby  the  precipitate  of  subsulphate  of 
alumina  escaped  observation.  When  the  liquid  was  filtered,  and  crystallized  afresh, 
common  octahedral  alum  alone  was  obtained ;  whence  it  was  most  erroneously  con- 
cluded, that  the  preference  given  to  Roman  alum  was  uigustifiable,  and  that  its  only 
superiority  was  in  being  freer  from  iron.  *> 

Here  a  remarkable  anecdote  illustrates  the  necessity  of  extreme  caution,  before  we 
venture  to  condemn  fh>m  theory  a  practice  found  to  be  useful  in  the  arts,  or  set  alK>ut 
changing  it.  When  the  French  were  masters  in  Rome,  one  of  their  ablest  chemists 
was  sent  Uiither  to  inspect  the  different  manufactures,  and  to  place  them  upon  a  level 
with  the  state  of  chemical  knowledge.  One  of  the  fabrics,  which  seemed  to  him  furthest 
behindhand,  was  precisely  that  of  alum,  and  he  was  particularly  hostile  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  furnaces,  in  which  vast  boilers  received  heat  merely  at  their  bottoms,  and 
could  not  be  made  to  boil.  He  strenuously  advised  them  to  be  new  modelled  upon  a 
plan  of  his  own ;  but,  notwithstanding  his  advice,  which  was  no  doubt  very  scientific,  the 
old  routine  kept  its  ground,  supported  by  utility  and  reputation,  and  very  fortunately, 
too,  for  the  manu&cture ;  fbr  had  the  higher  heat  been  given  to  the  boilers,  no  more 
genuine  cubical  alum  would  have  been  made,  since  it  is  decomposed  at  a  temperature 
of  about  120^  F.,  and  common  octahedral  alum  would  alone  have  been  produced,  llic 
addition  of  a  little  alkali  to  common  alum  brings  it  into  the  same  basic  state  as  the  alum 
of  Rome. 

The  two  principal  conditions,  namely,  extreme  tenuity  of  particles,  and  liberty  of 
action,  being  found  in  a  mordant,  its  operation  is  certain.  But  as  the  combination  to 
be  effected  is  merely  the  result  of  a  play  of  affinity  between  the  solvent  and  the  stuff  to 
be  dyed,  a  sort  of  partition  must  take  place,  proportioned  to  the  mass  of  the  solvent,  as 
well  as  to  its  attractive  force.  Hence  the  stuff  will  retain  more  of  the  mordant  when 
its  solution  is  more  concentrated,  that  is,  when  the  base  diffused  through  it  is  not  so 
much  protected  by  a  large  mass  of  menstruum  ;  a  fact  applied  to  very  valuable  uses  by 
the  practical  man.  On  impregnating  in  calico  printing,  for  example,  diflferent  spots  of 
the  same  web  with  the  same  mordant  in  different  degrees  of  concentration,  there  is 
obtained  in  the  dye-bath  a  depth  of  colour  upon  these  spots  intense  in  proportion  to  the 
strength  of  their  various  mordants.  Thus,  with  solution  of  acetate  of  alumina  in  dif- 
ferent grades  of  density,  and  with  madder,  every  shade  can  be  produced,  from  the  fullest 
red  to  the  lightest  pink ;  and,  with  acetate  of  iron  and  madder,  every  shade  from  black 
to  pale  violet. 

We  hereby  perceive  that  recourse  muf.t  indispensably  be  had  to  mordants  at  different 
stages  of  concentration ;  a  circumstance  readily  realized  by  varying  the  proportions  of 
the  watery  vehicle.  See  CALico-paiirrxNG  and  Maddbb.  When  these  mordants  are  to 
be  topically  applied,  to  produce  partial  dyes  upon  cloth,  they  must  be  thickened  with 
starch  or  gum,  to  prevent  their  spreading,  and  to  permit  a  sufficient  body  of  them  to 
become  attached  to  the  stuff.     Starch  answers  best  for  the  more  neutral  mordants,  and 
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gum  for  the  acidulous ;  but  so  much  of  them  should  never  be  used,  as  to  impede  the 
attraction  of  the  mordant  for  the  oloth.  Nor  should  the  thickened  mordants  be  of  too 
desiccative  a  nature,  lest  they  become  hard,  and  -  imprison  the  chemical  agent  before  it 
has  had  an  opportunity  of  combining  with  the  cloth,  during  the  slow  e\i4porauon  of  its 
water  and  acid.  Hence  the  mordanted  goods,  in  such'  a  case,  should  be  hung  up  to 
dry  in  a  gradual  manner,  and  when  oxygen  is  necessary  to  the  fixation  of  the  base,  they 
should  be  largely  exposed  to  the  atmosphere.  The  foreman  of  the  factory  ought,  there- 
fore, to  be  thoroughly  conversant  with  all  the  minutias  of  chemical  reaction.  In  cold 
and  damp  weather  he  must  nuse  the  temperature  of  his  drying-house,  in  order  to  com- 
mand a  more  decided  evaporation ;  and  when  the  atmosphere  is  unusually  dry  and 
warm,  he  should  add  deliquescent  correctives  to  his  thickening,  as  I  have  particularised 
in  treating  of  some  styles  of  calico-printing.  But,  supposing  the  application  of  the 
mordant  and  its  desiccation  to  have  been  properly  managed,  the  operation  is  by  no 
means  complete ;  nay,  what  remains  to  be  done  is  not  the  least  important  to  success, 
nor  the  least  delicate  of  execution.  Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  the  mordant  is  intended 
to  combine  not  only  with  the  organic  fibre,  but  afterwards  also  with  the  colouring 
matter,  and  that,  consequently,  it  must  be  laid  entirely  bare,  or  scraped  clean,  so  to 
speak,  that  is,  completely  disengaged  from  all  foreign  substances  which  might  invest  it, 
and  obstruct  its  intimate  contact  with  the  colouring  matters.  This  is  the  principle  and 
the  object  of  two  operations,  to  which  the  names  of  dunging  and  bearing  have  been 
given. 

If  the  mordant  applied  to  tlie  surface  of  the  cloth  were  completely  decomposed,  and 
the  whole  of  its  base  brought  into  chemical  union  with  it,  a  mere  rinsing  or  scouring  in 
water  would  sufllce  for  removing  the  viscid  substances  added  to  it,  but  this  never 
happens,  whatsoever  precautions  may  be  taken ;  one  portion  of  the  mordant  remains 
untouched,  and  besides,  one  part  of  the  base  of  the  portion  decomposed  does  not  enter 
into  combination  with  the  stu£^  but  continues  loose  and  superfluous.  All  these  par- 
ticles, therefore,  must  be  removed  without  causing  any  injury  to  the  dyes.  If  in  this 
predicament  the  stuff  were  merely  immersed  in  water,  the  free  portion  of  the  mordant 
would  dissolve,  and  would  combine  indiscriminately  with  all  the  parts  of  the  cloth  not 
mordanted,  and  which  should  be  carefully  protected  from  such  combination,  as  well  as 
the  action  of  the  dye.  We  must  therefore  add  to  the  scouring  water  some  substance 
that  is  capable  of  seLdng  the  mordant  as  soon  as  it  is  separated  from  the  cloth,  and  of 
forming  with  it  an  insoluble  compound ;  by  which  means  we  shall  withdraw  it  firom 
the  sphere  of  action,  and  prevent  its  affecting  the  rest  of  the  stuff,  or  interfering 
with  the  other  dyes.  This  result  is  obtained  by  tlie  addition  of  cow-dung  to  the  scour- 
ing bath ;  a  substance  which  contains  a  sufficiently  great  proportion  of  soluble  animal 
matters,  and  of  colouring  particles,  for  absorbing  the  aluminous  and  ferruginous  salts. 
The  heat  given  to  the  dung-bath  accelerates  this  combination,  and  determines  an  in- 
soluble and  perfectly  inert  coagulum. 

Thus  the  dung-bath  produces  at  once  the  solution  of  the  thickening  paste ;  a  more 
intimate  union  between  the  alumina  or  iron  and  the  stuff,  in  proportion  to  its  elevation 
of  temperature,  which  promotes  that  union;  an  effectual  subtraction  of  the  undecom- 
posed  and  superfluous  part  of  the  mordant,  and  perhaps  a  commencement  of  mechanical 
separation  of  the  particles  of  alumina,  which  are  merely  dispersed  among  the  fibres ;  a 
separation,  however,  which  can  be  completed  only  by  the  proper  scouring,  which  is  done 
by  the  dash-wheel  with  such  agitation  and  pressure  (see  Bleachino  and  Dunging)  as 
vastly  facilitate  the  expulsion  of  foreign  particles.     See  also  BaAK. 

Before  concluding  this  article,  we  may  say  a  word  or  two  about  astringents,  and 
especially  gall-nuts,  which  have  been  ranked  by  some  writers  among  mordants.  It  is 
rather  difficult  to  account  for  the  part  which  they  play.  Of  course  we  do  not  allude  to 
their  operation  in  the  black  dye,  where  they  give  the  well  known  purple-black  colour 
with  sidts  of  iron ;  but  to  the  circumstance  of  their  employment  for  madder  dyes,  and 
especially  the  Adrianople  red.  All  that  seems  to  be  clearly  established  is,  that  the 
astringent  principle  or  tannin,  whose  peculiar  nature  in  this  respect  is  unknown,  com- 
bine like  mordants  with  the  stufftf  and  the  colouring  substance,  so  as  to  fix  it ;  but  as 
this  tannin  has  itself  a  brown  tint,  it  will  not  suit  for  white  grounds,  though  it  answers 
quite  well  for  pink  grounds.  When  white  spots  are  desired  upon  a  cloth  prepared  with 
oil  and  galls,  they  are  produced  by  an  oxygenous  discharge,  effected  either  through 
chlorine  or  chromic  acid. 

MORDANT,  is  also  the  name  sometimes  g^ven  to  the  adhesive  matter  by  which 
gold-leaf  is  made  to  adhere  to  surfaces  of  wood  and  metal  in  gilding.  Paper,  vellum, 
taffety,  &c.,  are  easily  gilt  by  the  aid  of  different  mordants,  such  as  the  following:  1. 
beer  in  which  some  honey  and  gum  arable  have  been  dissolved ;  2.  gum  arable,  sugar, 
and  water;  3.  the  viscid  juice  of  onion  or  hyacinth,  strengthened  with  a  little  gum 
arable  When  too  much  gum  is  employed,  the  silver  or  gold  leaf  is  apt  to  crack  in 
the  drying  of  the  mordant.     A  little  carmine  should  be  mixed  with  the  above  colourless 
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liquids,  to  marV  the  places  where  they  are  applied.  The  foil  is  applied  by  means  of  a 
dossil  of  cotton  wool,  and  when  the  mordant  has  become  hard,  the  foil  is  polished  with 
the  same. 

The  best  medium  for  sticking  gold  and  silver  leaf  to  wood,  Is  the  following,  called 
mixtUm  by  the  French  artists:  — 1  pound  of  amber  is  to  be  fused,  with  4  ounces  of 
mastic  in  tears,  and  1  ounce  of  Jewish  pitch,  and  the  whole  dissolved  in  1  pound  *,<£ 
linseed  oil  rendered  drying  by  litharge. 

Painters  in  distemper  sometimes  increase  the  effect  of  their  work,  by  patches  of  gold 
leaf,  which  they  place  in  favourable  positions;  they  employ  the  above  mordant.  The 
manufacturers  of  paper  hangings  of  the  finer  kinds  attach  gold  and  silver  leaf  lo  theui 
by  the  same  varnish 

MOROCCO.     See  Leather. 

MORPHIA  (Morphine,  Fr. ;  Morphin,  Germ.),  is  a  vegcto>alkali  which  exists 
associated  with  oplan,  codeine,  narcotine,  meconine,  meconic  acid,  resin,  gum,  bassorine, 
lignine,  fat  oil,  caoutchouc,  extractive,  &c.,  in  opium.  Morphia  is  prepared  as  follows : 
Opium  in  powder  is  to  be  repeatedly  digesti'd  with  dilute  muriatic  acid,  slightly 
halted,  and  sea-salt  is  to  be  added,  to  precipitate  the  opian.  The  filtered  liquid  is  to 
be  supersaturated  with  ammonia,  which  throws  down  the  morphia,  along  with  the  me- 
conine, resin,  and  extractive.  The  precipitate  is  to  be  washed  with  water,  heated,  and 
dissolved  in  dilute  muriatic  acid;  the  solution  is  to  be  filtered,  whereby  the  foreign 
matters  are  separated  from  the  salt  of  morphia,  which  concretes  upon  cooling,  while 
the  meconine  remains  in  the  acid  liquid.  The  muriate  of  morphia  having  been 
squeexed  between  folds  of  blotting  paper,  is  to  be  sprinkled  with  water,  again  squeezed, 
next  dissolved  in  water,  and  decomposed  by  water  of  ammonia.  The  precipitate,  when 
washed,  dried,  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  crystallized,  is  morphia. 

These  crystals,  which  contain  6*32  per  cent  of  combined  water,  are  transparent, 
colourless,  four-sided  prisms,  without  smell,  and  nearly  void  of  taste,  fusible  at  a  moderate 
heat,  and  then  concrete  into  a  radiated  translucent  mass,  but  at  a  higher  temperature  they 
grow  purple-red.  Morphia  consists  of  72*34  of  carbon ;  6*366  of  hydrogen ;  5  of 
azote ;  and  16*3  of  oxygen.  It  bums  with  a  red  and  very  smoky  flame,  is  stained  red 
by  nitric  acid*  Is  soluble  in  30  parts  of  boiling  anhydrous  alcohol,  in  500  parts  of  boiling 
water,  but  hardly  if  at  all  in  cold  water,  and  is  insoluble  in  ether  and  oils.  The  solu- 
tions have  a  strong  bitter  taste,  and  an  alkaline  reaction  upon  litmus  paper.  The  saline 
compounds  have  a  bitter  taste,  are  mostly  crystallizable,  are  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol 
(but  not  in  ether),  and  give  a  blue  colour  to  the  peroxide  salts  of  iron.  It  is  a  very 
poisonous  substance.  Acetate  of  morphia  is  sometimes  prescribed,  instead  of  opium,  in 
medicine. 

Preparttiion  of  Morphia.  —  The  aqueous  extract  of  opium  is  to  be  concentrated  by 
evaporation,  and  mixed  with  chloride  of  tin,  till  no  further  precipitate  appears.  The 
liquid  is  then  allowed  to  settle,  is  poured  off*,  the  precipitate  is  washed,  and  the  washings 
mixed  with  the  poured  off*  liquid.  To  this  mixture  is  then  added  ammonia,  and  the 
precipitate  which  it  produces  is  to  be  digested  with  ether,  in  order  to  remove  the  nar- 
cotine ;  and  then  with  alcohol,  as  long  as  the  latter  acquires  a  bitter  taste.  The  alcohol 
being  then  partially  removed  by  distillation,  the  pure  morphia  is  obtained  in  the  form 
of  crystals. 

MORTAR,  HYDRAULIC,  called  also  Roman  CWnenl,  is  the  kind  of  mortar  used 
lor  building  piers,  or  walls  under  or  exposed  to  water,  such  as  those  of  harbours,  docks, 
&c  Tlie  poorer  sorts  of  limestone  are  best  adapted  for  this  purpose,  such  as  contain 
from  8  to  25  per  cent,  of  foreign  matter,  in  silica,  alumina,  magnesia,  &c.  These, 
though  calcined,  do  not  slake  when  moistehed ;  but  if  pulverized  they  absorb  water  with* 
out  swelling  up  or  heating,  Wkefal  lime,  and  afford  a  paste  which  hardens  in  a  few  days 
under  water,  but  in  the  air  they  never  acquire  much  solidity.  Smeaton  first  discovered 
these  remarkable  fiwts,  and  described  them  in  1 759. 

The  following  analyses  of  diff*erent  hydraulic  limestones,  by  Berthier,  merit  con- 
fidence [see  next  page]  :  -— 

No.  1.  is  from  the  fresh-water  lime  formation  of  Chateau-Landon,  near  Nemours; 
No.  2.  the  large-grained  limestone  of  Paris ;  both  of  these  afford  a  fat  lime  when  burnt* 
Dolomite  affords  a  pretty  fat  lime,  though  it  contains  42  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia ;  No.  3.  is  a  limestone  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  which  yields  a  poor  lime, 
possessing  no  hydraulic  property ;  No.  4.  is  the  secondary  limestone  of  Metz  ;  No.  5. 
is  the  lime  marl  of  Senonches,  near  Dreux  ;  both  the  latter  have  the  property  of  harden- 
ing under  water,  particularly  the  last,  which  is  much  used  at  Paris  on  this  account. 

All  good  hydraulic  mortars  must  contain  alumina  and  silica ;  the  oxides  of  iron  and 
manganese,  at  one  time  considered  essential,  are  rather  prejudicial  ingredients.  By 
adding  silica  and  alumina,  or  merely  the  former,  in  certain  circumstances,  to  fat  lime,  a 
water-cement  may  be  artificially  formed  ;  as  also  by  adding  to  lime  any  of  the  following 
native  productions,  which  contain  silicates;  puzzolana,  trass  or  tarras,  pumice-stone, 
basalt-tuff*,  slate- clay.     Puzzolana  is  a  volcanic  product,  which  forms  hills  of  con^ider- 
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A.  Analjftes  ofUmettonti, 
Carbonate  of  lime 
Carbonate  of  magnesia  « 
Carbonate  of  protoxide  of  iron 
Carbonate  of  manganese 
Silica  and  alumina 
Oxide  of  iron       -        -        - 

No.1. 

No.  2. 

No.  3. 

No.  4. 

No.  6. 

97-0 
2-0 

1-0 

98-5 
1-5 

74-5 
23-0 

1-2 

76-5 
3-0 
3-0 
1-5 

1     15*2 

80O 
1-5 

\     18-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

lOO-O 

B.  Analy»e»  of  the  Immi  lime. 
Lime           -        -        -        - 
Magnesia    •        -        -        - 
Alumina     -        •         -         - 
Oxide  of  iron       .        .        . 

96-4 
1-8 
1-8 

972 
2*8 

78-0 

20-0 

2*0 

68*3 
2-0 

24-0 
5-7 

70-0 

1*0 

29-0 

100-0 

1 00-0 

100-0 

100-0 

lOOX) 

able  extent  to  the  south-west  of  the  Apennines,  in  the  district  of  Rome,  the  Pontine 
marshes,  Viterbo,  Bolsena,  and  in  the  Neapolitan  region  of  Puszuolo,  whence  the  name. 
A  similar  Tolcanie  tufa  is  found  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world.  According  to 
Berthier,  the  Italian  puzzolana  consists  of  44*5  silica;  15*0  alumina;  8-8  lime;  4*7 
magnesia;  1*4  potash;  4*1  soda;  12  oxides  of  iron  and  titanium;  9*2  water;  in  100 
parts. 

The  tufa,  stone,  which  when  ground  forms  froM,  is  composed  of  57*0  silica,  16*0  clay, 
2*6  lime,  lO  magnesia,  7*0  potash,  1*0  soda,  5  oxides  of  iron  and  titanium,  9*6  water. 
This  tuff  is  found  abundantly  filling  up  valleys  in  beds  of  10  or  20  feet  deep,  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  among  the  schistose  formations  upon  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  at 
Monheim  in  Bavaria. 

The  fatter  the  lime,  the  less  of  it  must  be  added  to  the  ground  puzsolana  or  trass,  to 
form  a  hydraulic  mortar ;  the  mixture  should  be  made  extemporaneously,  and  must  at 
any  rate  be  kept  dry  till  about  to  be  applied.  Sometimes  a  proportion  of  common  sand 
mortar  instead  of  lime  is  mixed  with  the  trass.  When  the  hydraulic  cement  hardens  too 
soon,  as  in  12  hours,  it  is  apt  to  crack ;  it  is  better  when  it  takes  8  days  to  concrete. 
Through  the  agency  of  the  water,  silicates  of  lime^  alumina,  (magnesia),  and  oxide  of 
iron  are  formed,  which  assume  a  stony  hardness. 

Besides  the  above  two  volcanic  products,  other  native  earthy  compounds  are  used  in 
making  water  cements.  To  this  head  belong  all  limestones  which  contain  from  20  to 
80  per  cent,  of  clay  and  silica.  By  gentle  calcination,  a  portion  of  the  carbonic  acid 
is  expelled,  and  a  little  lime  is  combined  with  the  clay,  while  a  silicate  of  clay  and  lime 
results,  associated  with  lime  in  a  subcarbonated  state.  A  lime-marl  containing  less  clay 
will  bear  a  stronger  calcining  heat  without  prejudice  to  its  qualities  as  a  hydraulic 
cement :  but  much  also  depends  upon  the  proportion  of  silica  present,  and  the  physical 
structure  of  all  the  constituents. 

•The  mineral  substance  most  tised  in  England  for  making  such  mortar  is  vulgarly 
called  eemewt-HoM,  It  is  a  reniform  limestone,  which  occurs  distributed  in  single  nodules 
or  rather  lenticular  cakes,  in  beds  of  clay.  They  are  mostly  found  in  those  argillaceous 
strata  which  alternate  with  the  limestone  beds  of  the  oolite  formaUon,  as  also  in  the 
clay  strata  above  the  chalk,  and  sometimes  in  the  London  clay.  On  the  coasts  of  K«it, 
in  the  isles  of  Sheppey  and  Thanet,  on  tlie  coasts  of  Yorkshire,  Somersetshire,  and  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  &C.,  these  nodular  concretions  are  found  in  considerable  quantities,  having 
been  laid  bare  by  the  action  of  the  sea  and  weather.  Thvf  were  called  by  the  older 
mineralogists  Stptaria9Xk6.  LuduM  Hdmomtii  (Van  Helmont*8  coits).  When  sawn  across, 
they  show  veins  of  calc-spar  traversing  the  siliceous  clay,  and  are  then  sometimes  placed 
in  the  cabinets  of  wiHon,  They  are  found  also  in  several  places  on  the  Continent,  as  at 
Keustadt-Eberswalde,  near  Antwerp,  near  Altdorf  in  Bavaria;  as  also  at  Boulogne-sur- 
mer,  where  they  are  called  Boulogne-pebbles  {galett).  These  nodules  vary  in  size  from 
that  of  a  fist  to  a  man*s  head ;  they  are  of  a  yellow-gray  or  brown  colour,  interspersed 
with  veins  of  calc-spar,  and  sometimes  contain  cavities  bestudded  with  crystals.  Their 
speciBc  gravity  is  2  *59. 

Analyses  of  several  cement'Stones,  and  of  the  cement  made  with  tbem  :  — 
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A.  OoiuiitueniM  of  <Ae  cement' 
Honee, 

Carbonate  of  lime 

— «  mi^nesis 

—  protoxide  of  iron 

^->  man^^anefle        • 

Silica^        .... 

Alumina  or  clay  -        •         - 

Oxide  of  iron       •        .        . 

Water         -        -        -        - 

B.  CdrntHimtnieoftke  eemeiU, 
Lime  •  •  •  -  - 
Magneiia  •  •  •  ■> 
Alumina  or  elay  .  •  - 
Oxide  of  iron       ... 


No.  1. 


65-7 
0-5 
fl-0 
\'6 

18-0 
6-6 


1-2 


55-4 


No.  2. 


61*6 


S6-0 
8-6 


6-0 

15*0 
4-8 
3-0 
6-6 


64-0 


No.  a. 


Sl-0 
15-0 


550 


38-0 
13*0 


No.  4. 


82-9 


f 


4-3 

IS-O 
trace 


No.  5. 


63-8 

1-5 

11-6 

14*0 
5-7 


■ 


9-4 


56-6 

II 

21-0 

13'7 


No.  1.  Engliah  cement-stone,  analyied  by  Berthier ;  Ka  8.  Boulogne  stone,  by 
Drapiei ;  No.  3.  Engliah  ditto,  by  Davy ;  Na  4.  renilbrm  limestone  nodules  from 
Arkona,  by  Hiibnefeld ;  No.  5.  cement-stone  of  ATallon,  by  Dumas 

In  Engfauid  tbe  atones  are  ealeined  in  shaft-kilns,  or  sometimes  in  mound-kiIn% 
then  ground,  sifted,  and  packed  in  casks.  The  colour  of  the  powder  is  dark-brown- 
red.  When  made  into  a  thick  paste  with  water,  it  absorbs  little  of  it,  evolves  hardly  any 
heat,  and  coon  indurates.  It  is  mixed  with  sharp  sand  in  various  proportions,  immediately 
before  using  it ;  and  is  employed  in  all  noarine  and  riyer  embankments,  for  securing  the 
seams  of  stone  or  brick  floors  or  arches  from  the  percolation  of  moisture,  and  also  for 
fiieing  walls  to  protect  them  from  damp. 

The  cement  of  Pouilly  is  prepared  from  a  Jurassic  (secondary)  limestone,  which  con- 
tains 39  per  cent,  of  silica,  with  alumina,  magnesia,  and  iron  oxide.  Vicat  forms  a  facti- 
tious Roman  cement  by  making  bricks  with  a  pasty  mixture  of  4  parts  of  chalk,  and 
I  part  of  dry  day,  drying,  burning,  and  grinding  them.  River  sand  must  be  added 
to  this  povrdier ;  and  even  with  this  addition,  its  eflicacy  is  somewhat  doubtful ;  though 
it  has,  for  want  of  a  better  substitute,  been  much  employed  at  Fsris. 

The  cement  of  Dihl  consists  of  porcelain  or  salt-glaxe  potsherds  ground  fine,  and 
mixed  with  boiled  linseed  oil. 

Hamelin's  mastic  or  lithic  paint  to  cover  the  facades  of  brick  buildings,  &c.,  is  com- 
fosed  of  50  measures  of  siliceous  sand,  50  of  lime-marl,  and  9  of  litharge  or  red-lead 
ground  up  with  linseed  oil. 

Professor  Kuhlmann,  of  Lisle,  obtained  a  patent  in  April,  1841,  in  the  name  of 
Mr.  Newton,  for  certain  improvements  in  the  manufiwture  of  lime-cement  and  artificial 
stone ;  and  of  which  h0  gave  me  a  sample,  possessed  of  a  hardness  and  solidity  fit  for 
the  sculptor. 

In  operating  by  the  dry  method,  instead  of  calcining  the  limestone  with  sand  and 
day  alone,  as  has  been  hitherto  commonly  practised,  this  inventor  introduces  a  small 
quantity  of  soda,  or,  preferably,  potash,  in  the  state  of  sulphate,  carbonate,  or  muriate ; 
nits  susceptible  of  forming  silicates  when  the  earthy  mixture  is  calcined.  The  alkaline 
salt,  equal  in  weight  to  al^ut  one-fifUi  that  of  the  lime,  is  introduced  in  solution  among 
the  earths. 

All  sorts  of  lime  are  made  hydraulic,  in  the  humid  way,  by  mixing  slaked  lime  with 
solutions  of  common  alum  or  sulphate  of  alumina;  but  the  best  method  consists  in 
employing  a  solution  of  the  silicate  of  potash,  called  liquor  of  flints,  or  soluble  glass,  to 
mix  in  with  the  lime,  or  lime  and  clay.  An  hydraulic  cement  may  also  be  made 
which  will  serve  for  the  manufacture  of  architectural  ornaments,  by  making  a  paste  of 
pulverised  chalk,  with  a  solution  of  the  silicate  of  potash,  llie  said  liquor  of  flints 
likewise  gives  chalk  and  plaster  a  stony  hardness,  by  merely  soaking  them  in  it 
after  they  are  cut  or  moulded  to  a  proper  shape.  On  exposure  to  the  air,  they  get 
progressively  indurated.  Superficial  hardness  may  be  readily  procured  by  washing 
over  the  surface  of  chalk,  &c.,  with  liquor  of  flints,  by  means  of  a  brush.  This  method 
affords  an  easy  and  degant  method  of  giving  a  stony  cnut  to  plastered  walls  and  ceil- 
ings of  apartments  ;  as  also  to  stotues  and  busts,  cast  in  gypsum,  mixed  with  chalk. 

The  essential  constituents  of  every  good  hydraulic  mortar  are  caustic  lime  and 
silica ;  and  the  hardening  of  this  compound  under  water  consists  mainly  in  a  chemical 
combination  of  these  two  constituents  through  the  agency  of  the  water,  producing  a 
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hydrated  silicate  of  lime.  But  such  mortars  may  contain  other  bases  besides  lime,  as 
for  example  clay  and  magnesia,  whence  double  silicates  of  great  solidity  are  formed ; 
on  which  account  dolomite  is  a  good  ingredient  of  these  mortars.  But  the  silica  must 
be  in  a  peculiar  state  for  these  purposes ;  namely,  capable  of  affording  a  gelatinous  paste 
with  acids ;  and  if  not  so  already,  it  must  be  brought  into  this  condition,  by  calcining 
it  along  with  an  alkali  or  an  alkaline  earth,  at  a  bright  red  heat,  when  it  will  dissolve, 
and  gelatinize  in  acids.  Quartzose  sand,  however  fine  its  powder  may  be,  will  form 
no  water  mortar  with  lime ;  but  if  the  powder  be  ignited  with  the  lime,  it  then  be- 
comes fit  for  hydraulic  work.  Ground  felspar  or  clay  forms  with  slaked  lime  no  water 
cement ;  but  when  they  are  previously  calcined  along  with  the  lime,  the  mixture 
becomes  capable  of  hardening  under  water. 

The  mastic  called  HamelitC»,  and  so  much  employed  in  London,  is  composed  of 
ground  Portland  stone  (roe  stone),  sand  and  litharge  in  the  proportion  of  62  of  the 
first,  35  of  the  second,  and  3  of  the  third,  in  100  parts ;  but  other  proportions  will  also 
answer  the  purpose.  I  find  that  chalk  will  not  make  a  good  mastic ;  being  too  compact 
to  permit  the  air  to  insinuate  between  the  pores,  and  to  produce  the  concretion  of  the 
linseed  oil,  with  which  the  above  mixture  is  worked  up  and  applied.  This  mastic  soon 
acquires  great  hardness,  and  is  totally  impervious  to  water.  The  surface  to  which  it  is 
to  be  applied  must  be  dry,  and  smeared  over  with  linseed  oil.  Considerable  dexterity 
is  requix^ed  to  make  good  work  with  it.  The  fine  dust  of  sandstone  alone,  mixed  with 
10  or  12  per  cent,  of  litharge  and  7  per  cent  of  linseed  oil,  forms  an  excellent  mastic 

Limestone,  which  contains  as  much  as  10  per  cent  of  clay,  comports  itself  after 
calcination,  if  all  the  carbonic  acid  be  expelled,  just  as  pure  limestone  would  do. 
When  it  is  less  strongly  burned,  it  affords,  however,  a  mass  which  hardens  pretty 
speedily  in  water.  If  the  argillaceous  proportion  of  a  marl  amounts  to  18  or  20  per 
cent.,  it  still  will  slake  with  water,  but  it  will  absorb  less  of  it,  and  forms  a  tolerably 
good  hydraulic  mortar,  especially  if  a  little  good  Roman  cement  be  added  to  it. 
When  the  proportion  of  clay  is  25  or  SO  per  cent  after  burning,  it  heats  but  little 
with  water,  nor  does  it  slake  well,  and  must  therefore  be  ground  by  stampers  or  an 
edge  millstone,  when  it  is  to  be  used  as  a  mortar.  This  kind  of  marl  yields  commonly 
the  best  water  cement  without  other  addition.  Should  the  quantity  of  clay  be  in- 
creased farther,  as  up  to  40  per  cent,  the  compound  will  not  bear  a  high  or  long-con- 
tinued heat  without  being  spoiled  for  making  hydraulic  mortar  after  grinding  to 
powder.  When  more  strongly  calcined,  it  forms  a  vitriform  substance,  and  should, 
after  being  pulverised,  be  mixed  up  with  good  lime,  to  make  a  water  mortar.  If  the 
marls,  in  any  locality,  differ  much  in  their  relative  proportions  of  lime  and  alumina, 
as  may  be  readily  ascertained  by  the  use  of  my  lime-proof  apparatus  (see  Appeiulix\ 
then  the  several  kinds  should  be  mixed  in  such  due  proportions  as  to  produce  the 
most  speedily  setting,  and  most  highly  indurating  hydraulic  cement  See  Soils, 
A  MALTsis  or. 

MOSAIC  GOLD.  For  the  composition  of  this  peculiar  alloy  of  copper  and  sine, 
called  also  Or-molth  Messrs.  Parker  and  Hamilton  obtained  a  patent  in  November,  1825i 
£qual  quantities  of  copper  and  zinc  are  to  be  **  melted  at  the  lowest  temperature  that 
copper  will  fuse,*  which  being  stirred  together  so  as  to  produce  a  perfect  admixture  of 
the  metals,  a  further  quantity  of  zinc  is  added  in  small  portions,  until  the  alloy  in  the 
melting  pot  becomes  of  the  colour  required.  If  the  temperature  of  the  copper  be  too 
high,  a  portion  of  the  zinc  will  fly  off  in  vapour,  and  the  result  will  be  merely  spelter  or 
hard  solder ;  but  if  the  operations  be  carried  on  at  as  low  a  heat  as  possible,  the  alloy  will 
assume  first  a  brassy  yellow  colour;  then,  by  the  introduction  of  small  portions  of  zine, 
it  will  take  a  purple  or  violet  hue,  and  will  ultimately  become  perfectly  white ;  which  is 
the  appearance  of  the  proper  compound  in  its  fused  state.  This  alloy  may  be  poured 
into  ingots  ;  but  as  it  is  difiScult  to  preserve  its  character  when  re-melted,  it  should  be 
cast  directly  into  the  figured  moulds.  The  patentees  claim  the  exclusive  right  of  com- 
pounding a  metal  consisting  of  from  52  to  55  parts  of  zinc,  out  of  100. 

Motaic  gold^  the  aurum  mutivum  of  the  old  chemists,  is  a  sulphuret  of  tin. 

MOSAIC.  (Afosai^N^,  Fr.  ;  Mosaiseh^  Germ.)  There  are  several  kinds  of  mosaic, 
but  all  of  them  consist  in  imbedding  firagments  of  different  coloured  substances,  usually 
glass  or  stones,  in  a  cement,  so  as  to  produce  the  effect  of  a  picture.  The  beautiful  chapel 
of  Saint  Lawrence  in  Florence,  which,  contains  the  tombs  of  the  Medici,  has  been  greatly 
admired  by  artists,  on  account  of  the  vast  multitude  of  precious  marbles,  jaspers,  agates, 
avanturines,  malachites,  ftc,  applied  in  mosaic  upon  its  walls,  llie  detailed  discussion 
of  this  subject  belongs  to  a  treatbe  upon  the  fine  arts. 

MOTHER  OF  PEARL  (Naere  de  Perhs,  Fr.  ;  PtrUn  mutter.  Germ.);  is  the 
hard,  silvery,  brilliant  internal  layer  of  several  kinds  of  shells,  particularly  oysters,  which 
is  often  variegated  with  changing  purple  and  azure  colours.  The  large  oysters  of  the 
Indian  seas  alone  secrete  this  coat  of  suflUcient  thickness  to  render  their  shells  available 
to  the  purposes  of  manufactures.  The  genus  of  shell  fish  called  pentaditue  furnishes 
the  finest  pearls,  as  well  as  mother  of  pearl;  it  is  found  in  greatest  perfection  round  the 
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coasts  of  Ceylon,  near  Ormus  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  at  Cape  Comorin,  and  among  ssome 
of  the  Australian  seas.  The  brilliant  hues  of  mother  of  pearl  do  not  depend  upon  the 
nature  of  the  suhstance»  but  upon  its  structure.  The  microscopic  wrinkles  or  furrows 
which  run  across  the  surface  of  every  slice,  act  upon  the  reflected  light  in  such  a  way  as 
to  produce  the  chromatic  effect;  for  Sir  Da^id  Brewster  has  shown,  that  if  we  take,  with 
yery  fine  black  wax,  or  with  the  fusible  alloy  of  D*  Arcet,  an  impression  of  mother  of 
pearl,  it  will  possess  the  iridescent  appearance.  Mother  of  pearl  is  very  delicate  to  work, 
but  it  may  be  fashioned  by  saws,  files,  and  drills,  with  the  aid  sometimes  of  a  corrosive 
aeid,  such  as  the  dilute  sulphuric  or  muriatic ;  and  it  is  polished  by  colcothar  of  vitriol. 
MOTHER- WATER,  is  the  name  of  the  liquid  which  remains  after  all  the  salts 
that  will  regularly  crystallize  have  been  extracted,  by  evaporation  and  cooling,  from  any 
saline  solution. 

MOUNTAIN  SOAP  (Savon  de  mmtagne^  Fr. ;  Bergseife,  Germ.);  is  a  tender 
mineral,  soft  to  the  touch,  which  assumes  a  greasy  lustre  when  rubbed,  and  falls  to  pieces 
in  water.  It  consists  of  silica  44,  alumina  26*5,  water  20*5,  oxide  of  iron  8,  lime  0*5.  It 
(xrcurs  in  beds,  alternating  with  different  sorts  of  clay,  in  the  Isle  of  Skye,  at  Billin  in 
Bohemia,  &c.     It  has  been  often,  but  improperly,  confounded  with  steatite. 

MUCIC  ACID  (Acidmueiquef  Fr.  ;  Schleimgaiire,  Germ.);  is  the  same  as  the  sa- 
clactic  acid  of  Scheele,  and  may  be  obtained  by  digesting  one  part  of  gum  arabic,  sugar 
of  milk,  or  pectic  acid,  with  twice  or  thrice  their  weight  of  nitric  acid.  It  forms  white 
granular  crystals,  and  has  not  been  applied  to  any  use  in  the  arts. 
MUCILAGE,  b  a  solution  in  water  of  gummy  matter  of  any  kind. 
MUFFLE,  is  the  earthenware  case  or  box,  in  the  assay  furnaces,  for  receiving  the 
cupels,  and  protecting  them  from  being  disturbed  by  the  fuel.  See  Assay  Fdbkacx. 
M  UN  Die,  is  the  name  of  iron  or  arsenical  pyrites  among  Cornisli  miners. 
MUNJEET,  is  a  kind  of  madder  grown  in  several  parts  of  India. 
MURIATIC  or  HYDROCHLORIC  ACID;  anciently  maruu  aeid  and  jr/nVil 
of  tali,  (Acide  hydrochlorique  amd  Chhrhtfdriquef  Fr,  i  Salzgaurey  Germ.)  This  acid  is 
DOW  extracted  from  sea-salt,  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  and  a  moderate  heat ;  but  it 
was  originally  obtained  from  the  salt  by  exposing  a  mixture  of  it  and  of  common  clay 
to  ignition  in  an  earthen  retort  The  acid  gas  which  exhales  u  rapidly  condensed 
by  water.  100  cubic  inches  of  water  are  capable  of  absorbing  no  less  than  48,000 
cubic  inches  of  the  acid  gas,  whereby  the  liquid  acquires  a  specific  gravity  of  1  '2109 : 
and  a  volume  of  142  cubic  inches.  This  vast  condensation  is  accompanied  with  a  great 
production  of  heat,  whence  it  becomes  necessary  to  apply  artificial  refrigeration,  especially 
if  so  strong  an  acid  as  the  above  is  to  be  prepared.  In  general,  the  muriatic  acid  of 
commerce  has  a  specific  gravity  varying  from  1*15  to  1*20 ;  and  contains,  for  the  most 
part,  considerably  less  than  40  parts  by  weight  of  acid  gas  in  the  hundred.  The  above 
stronger  acid  contuns  43*68  per  cent,  by  weight ;  for  since  a  cubic  inch  of  water,  which 
weighs  252'5  grains,  has  absorbed  480  cubic  inches  a  188  grains  of  gas ;  and  252*5 
+  188  »  440*5  ;  then  440*5  :  188  ::  100  :  42*68.  In  general  a  very  good  approx- 
imation may  be  found  to  the  percentage  of  real  muriatic  acid,  in  any  liquid  sample,  by 
multiplying  the  decimal  figures  of  the  specific  gravity  by  200.  Thus  for  example,  at 
1-162  we  shaJ]  have  by  this  rule  0*162  x  200  «  32*4,  for  the  quantity  of  gas  in  100 
parts  of  the  liquid.  Muriatic  acid  gas  consists  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  combined, 
without  condensation,  in  equal  volumes.     Its  specific  gravity  is  1*247,  air  a  l-OOO. 

By  sealing  up  muriate  of  ammonia  and  sulphuric  acid,  apart,  in  a  strong  glass  tube  re- 
curved,  and  then  causing  them  to  act  on  each  other.  Sir  H.  Davy  procured  liquid  muriatic 
acid.  He  justly  observes,  that  the  generation  of  elastic  substances  in  close  vessels,  either 
with  or  wiUiout  heat,  offers  much  more  powerful  means  of  approximating  their  molecules 
than  those  dependent  on  the  application  of  cold,  whether  natural  or  artificial ;  for  as  gases 
diminished  only  ^{g  in  volume  for  every  degree  of  Fahrenheit's  scale,  beginning  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures,  a  very  slight  condensation  only  can  be  produced  by  the  most  powerful 
freezing  mixtures,  not  half  so  much  as  would  result  from  the  application  of  a  strong 
flame  to  one  part  of  a  glass  tube,  the  other  part  being  of  ordinary  temperature ;  and 
when  attempts  are  made  to  condense  gases  into  liquids  by  sudden  mechanical  compres- 
sion, the  heat  instantly  generated  presents  a  formidable  obstacle  to  the  success  of  the 
experiment ;  whereas  in  the  compression  resulting  from  their  slow  generation  in  close 
vessels,  if  the  process  be  conducted  with  common  precautions,  there  is  no  source  of 
difficulty  or  danger ;  and  it  may  be  easily  assisted  by  artificial  cold,  in  cases  where 
gases  approach  near  to  that  point  of  compression  and  temperature  at  which  they  become 
vapours.  —  Phil  TVaiu,  1823. 

The  muriatic  acid  of  commerce  has  usually  a  yellowish  tinge,  but  when  chemically  pure 
it  is  colourless.  It  fumes  strongly  in  the  air,  emitting  a  corrosive  vapour  of  a  peculiar 
smell.  The  characteristic  test  of  muriatic  acid  in  the  most  dilute  state,  is  nitrate  of  silver, 
which    auses  a  curdy  precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver. 

The  preparation  of  this  acid  upon  tlie  great  scale  is  frequently  effected  in  this  country 
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by  acting  upon  sea-salt  in  hemispherical  iron  pots,  or  in  cast-iron  cylinders,  with  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid ;  taking  6  parts  of  the  salt  to  5  of  the  acid.  The  mouth  of  the 
pot  may  be  covered  with  a  slab  of  siliceous  freestone,  perforated  with  two  holes  of  about 
two  inches  in  diameter  each,  into  the  one  of  which  the  acid  is  poured  by  a  funnel  insucccsnve 
portions,  and  into  the  other,  a  bent  glass,  or  stone-ware  tube,  is  fixed,  for  conducting  the 
disengaged  muriatic  gas  into  a  series  of  large  globes  of  bottle  glass,  one-third  filled  with 
water,  and  laid  on  a  sloping  sand-bed.  A  week  is  commonly  employed  for  working  off 
each  pot ;  no  heat  being  applied  to  it  till  the  second  day. 

The  decomposition  of  sea-salt  bv  sulphuric  acid  was  at  one  time  carried  on  by  some 
French  manufacturers  in  large  leaden  pans,  10  feet  long,  5  feet  broad,  and  a  foot  deep, 
covered  with  sheets  of  lead,  and  luted.  The  disengaged  acid  gas  was  made  to  circulate 
in  a  conduit  of  glased  bricks,  nearly  650  yards  long,  where  it  was  condensed  by  a  sheet 
of  water  exceedingly  thin*  which  flowed  slowly  in  the  opposite  direction  of  Uie  gpis  down 
a  slope  of  1  in  200.  At  the  end  of  this  canal  nearest  the  apparatus,  the  muriatic  acid 
was  as  strong  as  possible,  and  pretty  pure ;  but  towards  the  other  end,  the  water  was 
hardly  acidulous.  The  condensing  part  of  this  apparatus  was  therefore  tolerably  com- 
plete ;  but  as  the  decomposition  of  ^e  salt  could  not  be  finished  in  the  leaden  pans,  the 
acid  mixture  had  to  be  drawn  out  of  them,  in  order  to  be  completely  deoompoaed  in  a 
reverberatory  furnace ;  in  this  way  nearly  50  per  cent,  of  the  muriatic  acid  was  lost. 
And  besides,  tlie  great  quantity  of  gas  given  off  during  the  emptying  of  the  lead- 
chambers  was  apt  to  suffocate  the  workmen,  or  seriously  injured  their  lungs,  causing 
severe  hemoptysis.  The  employment  of  muriatic  acid  is  so  inconsiderable,  and  the  loss  of 
It  incurred  in  the  preceding  process  is  of  so  little  consequence,  that  subsequently,  both  in 
France  and  in  England,  sulphate  of  soda,  for  the  soda  manufocture,  has  been  procured 
with  the  dissipation  of  the  muriatic  acid  in  the  air.  In  the  method  more  lately  resorted 
to,  the  gaseous  products  are  discharged  into  extensive  vaults,  where  currents  of  water 
condense  them  and  carry  them  off  into  the  river,  llie  surrounding  vegetation  is  thereby 
saved  in  some  measure  from  being  burned  up,  an  accident  which  was  previously  sure  to 
happen  when  fogs  precipitated  the  floating  gases  upon  the  ground.  •  At  Newcastle, 
Liverpool,  and  Marseilles,  where  the  consumption  of  muriatic  acid  bears  no  proportion 
to  the  manufiicture  of  soda,  this  process  is  now  practised  upon  a  vast  scale. 

The  apparatus  for  condensing  muriatic  acid  gas  has  been  modified  and  changed,  of 
late  years,  in  many  different  ways. 

lie  BastrtHffue  apparatus.  At  the  end  of  a  reverberatory  furnace,  (see  Corrxa, 
SMELTIKO  OF,  and  Soda,  makufactuos  of,)  a  rectangular  lead  trough  or  pan,  about  1  foot 
deep,  of  a  width  equal  to  that  of  the  interior  of  the  furnace,  tlmt  is  about  5  feet  wide, 
and  6^  feet  long,  is  encased  in  masonry,  having  its  upper  edges  covered  with  cast-iron 
plates  or  fire  tiles,  and  placed  upon  a  level  witli  the  passage  of  the  flame,  as  it  escapes 
from  the  reverberatory.  The  arch  which  covers  that  pan  forms  a  continuation  of  the 
roof  of  the  reverberatory,  and  is  of  the  same  height.  The  flame  which  proceeds  from 
the  furnace  containing  the  mixture  of  salt  and  sulphuric  acid  is  made  to  racape  between 
the  vault  and  the  surface  of  the  iron  plates  or  fire  tiles,  through  a  passage  only  4  inches 
in  height.  When  the  burned  air  and  vapours  reach  the  extremity  of  the  pan,  they  are 
reflected  downwards,  and  made  to  return  beneath  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  in  a  flue^  which 
is  afterwards  divided  so  as  to  lead  the  smoke  into  two  lateral  flues,  which  terminata  in 
the  chimney.  The  pan  is  thus  surrounded  as  it  were  with  the  heat  and  flame  discharged 
from  the  reverberatory  furnace.  See  Evafokation.  A  door  is  opened  near  the  end  of 
the  pan,  for  introducing  the  charge  of  sea-salt,  amounting  to  12  bags  of  2  cwt.  eaeli, 
or  24  cwL  This  door  is  then  luted  on  as  tightly  as  possible,  and  for  every  100  parts 
of  salt,  110  of  sulphuric  acid  are  poured  in,  of  specific  gravity  1*594,  containing  57  per 
cent  of  dry  acid.  This  acid  is  introduced  through  a  funnel  inserted  in  the  roof  of  tlie 
lumace.  Decomposition  ensues,  muriatic  acid  gas  mingled  with  steam  is  disengaged, 
and  is  conducted  through  4  stone-ware  tubes  into  the  refrigerators,  where  it  is  fiiwlly 
condensed.  These  refrigerators  consist  of  large  stone- ware  carboys,  called  danu-jean$ 
in  France,  to  the  number  of  7  or  8  for  each  pipe,  and  arranged  so  that  the  neck  of  the  one 
communicates  with  the  body  of  the  other  :  thus  the  gas  must  traverse  the  whole  series, 
and  gets  in  a  good  measure  condensed  by  the  water  m  them,  before  reaching  the  last. 

'\^en  the  operation  is  finished,  the  door  opposite  the  pan  is  opened,  and  the  residuum 
in  it  is  discharged,  in  the  form  of  a  fluid  magma,  upon  a  square  bed  of  bricks,  exterior 
to  the  furnace.  This  paste  speedily  concretes  on  cooling,  and  is  then  broken  into  frag- 
ments and  carried  to  the  soda  manufactory.  The  immense  quantity  of  gas  exhaled  in 
discharging  the  pan,  renders  this  part  of  the  operation  very  painful  to  the  workmen ; 
and  wasteful  in  reference  to  the  production  of  muriatic  acid.  The  difiiculty  of  luting 
securely  the  cast-iron  plates  or  fire  tiles  which  cover  the  pan,  the  impossibility  of  com* 
pleting  the  decomposition  of  the  salt,  since  the  residuum  must  be  run  off  in  a  liquid 
state,  finally,  the  damage  sustained  by  the  melting  and  corrosion  of  the  lead,  &c,,  are 
among  the  causes  why  no  more  than  80  or  90  parts  of  muriatic  acid  at  1  *1 70  are  collected. 
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MjutTilmt  to  95  per  etnL  of  real  »dd  fbt  eierj  100  of  mit  employed,  initead  of  much 
mote  Ihsn  double  that  quuKiljr,  vhich  it  mAj  he  made  to  yield  b;  ■  well  eoiidueted 
chemical  procen. 

—        ■■   ■  .....II ,„y  manufacluren.     Ff^.  9S8- 

retortB.  u  built  up  in  ■  proper 
n  longiludiiul  KCllon  of  one  retort 


e  i  b,  *  fireplace,  in  vliich  two 
y  are  5}  fiwE  lung,  90  laebet  in 
diameter,  about  ^  of  an  hieh 
thick,  and  talie  1  '6  cwti.  of 
lalt  for  a  charge  ;  d  a  the  aah- 
pit ;  (,  >,  are  cait-inm  iidi  fur 
doling  both  enda  of  the  cjlin- 
den  I  /  i>  a  tube  in  the  poa- 
terior  lid,  for  pouring  in  the 
■ulphurio  acid ;  g  I*  another 
tube,  in  the  anterior  lid,  for 
the  inaertioD  of  the  bent  pipe 
of  hard  glaaed  Htone-ware  h  ; 
I'l  IB  ■  three-necked  atooe-vare 
carboy ;  1  is  a  tube  of  uTely ; 
^Htubeofcommunicatioa  with 
Iba  BC«ood  carboy  g  m  n,  m  M, 
are  the   fluea  leadiug  to  the 

After  the  aalt  hai  been  introduced,  and  the  Ere  kindled,  S3^  per  cent,  of  its 
weight  of  lutphurio  add,  of  gpec.  gtrr.  1-aO,  abould  be  alowty  poured  into  the  eytindcr 
through  a  lead  funnel,  with  a  lyphon-lbrroed  pipe.  The  three-necked  carboyi  may  be 
cither  placed  in  a  aeries  for  each  retort,  like  a  range  of  Woulf^'i  bottles,  or  all  the  carboya 
of  the  front  range  may  be  placed  in  communication  with  one  another,  while  the  last  ear- 
boy  at  one  end  ia  joined  to  the  fiiit  of  the  second  range  j  and  thus  in  tucoesaion.  They 
must  be  half  filled  with  cold  water ;  and  when  convenient,  those  of  the  front  row  at 
leMt,  should  be  plunged  in  an  oblong  tiough  of  running  water.  The  acid  which  con- 
denses in  the  carboys  of  that  row  ia  apt  to  be  somcwbat  contaminated  wilh  sulphuric 
acid,  muriate  of  iron,  or  eien  aulphato  of  loda ;  but  that  in  the  second  and  third  will  be 
finiDd  to  bepure^  In  this  way  100  pafts  of  sea-ult  will  yield  130  pacts  of  muriatic  acid, 
ofspecgTsT.  119;  wbile  the  nilphsle  of  soda  in  the  retort  will  aOiird  from  90S  to  910 
of  Ibat  salt  b  crjatala. 

It  is  proper  to  heat  all  the  parts  of  the  cylinders  equally,  to  insure  the  rimultaneous 
dcoompoaition  of  the  salt,  and  to  protect  it  from  the  acid ;  for  the  hotter  the  ina,  and 
Ibe  alroi^ter  the  acid,  the  less  eiosmn  ensuea. 

Same  manu&cturers,  with  the  view  of  saTing  fuel  by  the  construction  of  their  fiir- 
naees,  oppose  to  the  €anie  as  many  obntaelrs  as  they  can,  and  make  it  perform  numerous 
circnlaliona  round  the  cylinder!  i  but  this  system  it  bad,  and  does  not  even  effect  tha 
desired  eoonomy,  because  the  passages,  being  narrow,  impair  the  drsfl,  and  become 
speedily  choked  up  with  the  soot,  which  would  be  humed  prolilahly  in  a  freer  space;  the 
deeompoolion  also,  being  unequally  pcrlbrmed,  i>  lc«  perfect,  and  the  cylinders  are 
more  injured.     It  ii  belter  to  make  the  flame  envelope  at  once  the  body  of  the  cylinder ; 
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after  which  it  may  circulate  beneath  the  vault,  in  order  to  give  out  a  portion  of  its  calo- 
rie before  it  escapes  at  the  chimney. 

The  fire  should  be  briskly  kindled,  but  lowered  as  soon'as  the  distillation  commences ; 
and  then  continued  moderate  till  the  evolution  of  gas  diminishes,  when  it  must  be 
heated  somewhat  strongly  to  finish  the  decomposition.  The  iron  door  is  now  removed, 
to  extract  the  sulphate  of  soda,  and  to  recommence  another  operation.  This  sulphate 
ought  to  be  white  and  uniform,  exhibiting  in  its  fracture  no  undecomposed  sea-salt 

Liquid  muriatic  acid  has  a  very  sour  corrosive  taste,  a  pungent  suffocating  smell,  and 
acts  very  powerfully  upon  a  vait  number  of  mineral,  vegetable^  and  animal  substances. 
It  is  much  empjoyed  for  making  many  metallic  solutions ;  and  in  combination  with 
nitric  acid,  it  forms  the  aqua  regia  of  the  alchemists,  so  called  from  its  property  of  dis- 
solving gold. 
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37*923 

59 

1-1185 

23*408 

24-058 

25 

1*0497 

9-919 

10194 

92 

1-1857 

S6-503 

37-516 

58 

1*1164 

23-012 

23*050 

24 

1*0477 

9-522 

9-786 

91 

1*1846 

36*107 

37-108 

57 

1-1143 

22-615 

23*242 

23 

1*0457 

9-125 

9*379 

90 

1*1822 

35*707 

36-700 

56 

1-1123 

22-218 

22*834 

22 

1*0437 

8*729 

8-971 

89 

1-1802 

35*310 

36*292 

55 

1*1102 

21*822 

22-426 

21 

1-0417 

8-332 

8-563 

88 

1-1782 

34-913 

35*884 

54 

1-1082 

21*425 

22-019 

20 

1-0597 

7-935 

8-155 

87 

1-1762 

34-517 

35-476 

53 

1-1061 

21*028 

21*611 

19 

1-0377 

7*538 

7-747 

86 

1-1741 

34-121 

35-068 

52 

1-1041 

20*632 

21*203 

18 

1*0357 

7-141 

7*340 

85 

1-1721 

33*724 

34-660 

51 

1  -1020 

20*235 

20*796 

17 

1*0337 

6*745 

6-932 

84 

1-1701 

33*328 

34-252 

50 

1*1000 

19-837 

20*388 

16 

1*0318 

6-348 

6*524 

83 

1-1681 

32-931 

33*845 

49 

1-0980 

19-440 

19-980 

15 

1-0298 

5-951 

6*116 

82 

1*1661 

32*535 

33-437 

48 

I  -0960 

19*044 

19-572 

14 

1-0279 

5*554 

5-709 

81 

1-1641 

32*136 

33-029 

47 

1-0939 

18-647 

19*165 

13 

10259 

5158 

5-301 

80 

1*1620 

31*746 

32*621 

46 

10919 

18*250 

18*757 

12 

10239 

4*762 

4*893 

79 

1-1599 

31  -343 

32-213 

45 

1-0899 

17*854 

18*359 

11 

1-0220 

4-.S65 

4-486 

78 

1*1578 

30-946 

31-805 

44 

1*0879 

17*4.57 

17*941 

10 

1O200 

3-968 

4078 

77 

1-1557 

30-550 

31  -398 

43 

1*0859 

17-060 

17*534 

9 

1O180 

3-571 

3-670 

76 

1  -1536 

30*153 

30-990 

42 

1-0838 

16*664 

17*126 

8 

1O160 

8*174 

3-262 

75 

1-1515 

29-757 

30*582 

41 

1-0818 

16-267 

16-718 

7 

1O140 

2-778 

2-854 

74 

1*1494 

29-S61 

30174 

40 

1-0798 

15*870 

16-310 

6 

IO120 

2-381 

2*447 

73 

1*1473 

28-964 

29-767 

39 

1*0778 

15*474 

15*902 

5 

lOlOO 

1*984 

2039 

72 

I-I452 

28*567 

29*359 

38 

1*0758 

15*077 

15*494 

4 

1*0080 

1-588 

1*631 

71 

1*1431 

28-171 

28-951 

37 

1-0738 

14*680 

15*087 

3 

1*0060 

1-191 

1*224 

70 

11410 

27*772 

28*544 

36 

1*0718 

14-284 

14*679 

2 

1-0040 

0*795 

0*816 

69 

1*1389 

27*376 

28-136 

35 

1-0697 

13*887 

14-271 

1 

1*0020 

0*397 

0*408 

68 

1-1369 

26*979 

27*728 

34 

1-0677 

13*490 

13*863 

67 

1-1349 

26-583 

27-321 

33 

1-0657 

13-094 

13-456 

In  treating  of  soda,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  comment  upon  the  formation  of 
muriatic  acid ;  and  therefore  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  the  details  of  that  ope- 
ration here.  Tlie  purest  commercial  muriatic  acid  commonly  contains  sulphureous 
acid  in  considerable  quantity,  which  unfits  it  for  many  purposes,  and  ought  there- 
fore to  be  guarded  against;  but  more  than  this,  when  made  from  sulphuric  acid 
containing  arsenic,  it  is  invariably  contaminated  with  that  poisonous  substance,  and  hence, 
those  persons  who  are  in  the  habit  of  making  what  is  called  digestive  bread,  by  an  ad- 
mixture of  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  muriatic  acid  with  the  flour  they  employ,  cannot  be 
too  careful  in  going  to  none  but  the  most  respectable  sources  for  their  acid  ;  as  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  rough  muriatic  acid  is  constantly  passing  through  the  market  poutively 
loaded  with  arscnious  impurity.  For  the  same  reason,  as  chloride  of  lime  is  manufac- 
tured from  the  acid,  it  must  be  regarded  with  a  cautious  eye  ;  as,  during  the  action  of 
such  muriatic  acid  upon  peroxide  of  manganese,  a  highly  volatile  chloride  of  arsenie 
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passes  off  with  the  chlorine  gas,  and  is  condensed  like  it  by  the  lime  Since,  however, 
this,  in  the  end,  becomes  arsenite  of  Hrae,  a  salt  almost  insoluble  in  water,  the  tendency 
to  mischief  is  greatly  diminished.  Nevertheless,  as  in  some  medico-legal  works  it  in 
recommended  to  sprinkle  cadaverous  exhumations  with  chloride  of  lime,  the  ends  of 
justice  may  easily  be  perverted  or  prevented,  if  due  care  be  not  employed  to  ascertain 
beforehand  that  the  chloride  of  lime  is  pure.  Very  little  indeed  of  that  to  be  met  with 
in  commerce  will  bear  a  careful  analytical  investigation. 

MURIATES  were,  till  the  great  chemical  era  of  Sir  H.  Davy's  researches  upon 
chlorine,  considered  to  be  compounds  of  an  undecompounded  acid,  the  muriatic,  with 
the  different  bases ;  but  he  proved  them  to  be  in  reality  compounds  of  chlorine  with  the 
metals.  They  are  all,  however,  still  known  in  commerce  by  their  former  appellation. 
The  only  muriates  much  used  in  the  manufactures  are,  Mvriate  ofammoniaor  Sal- Am- 
moniac; muriiiied  peroxidt  of  mercury,  Msacuar,  bichloride  of;  muriate  qftoda,  or  chlo- 
ride of  aodium,  see  Salt  ;  muriate  of  tin,  see  CALXCO-raiNTiNG  and  Tin  ;  Svbmuriate  of 
mercury  or  Calomsl. 

MUSK  (.Mnsct  Fr. ;  Moechue,  Germ.),  is  a  peculiar  aromatic  substance,  found  in  a 
sac  between  the  navel  and  the  parts  of  generation  of  a  small  male  quadruped  of  the  deer 
kind,  called  by  Linna&us  Moechue  mosckiferuM,  which  inhabits  Tonquin  and  Thibet. 
The  colour  of  musk  is  blackish-brown  ;  it  is  lumpy  or  granular,  somewhat  like  dried 
blood,  with  which  substance,  indeed,  it  is  often  adulterated*  The  intensity  of  its  smell  is 
almost  the  only  criterion  of  its  genuineness.  When  thoroughly  dried  it  becomes  nearly 
scentless ;  but  it  recovers  its  odour  when  slightly  moistened  with  water  of  ammonia. 
The  Tonquin  nrask  is  most  esteemed.  It  comes  to  us  in  small  bags  covered  with  a 
reddish-brown  hair ;  the  bag  of  the  Thibet  musk  is  covered  with  a  silver-gray  hair.  All 
the  analyses  of  musk  hitherto  made  teach  little  or  nothing  concerning  its  active  or  cs> 
sential  constituent.  It  is  used  in  medicines,  and  is  an  ingredient  in  a  great  many  per- 
fumes. 

The  musk  deer,  from  the  male  of  which  animal  species  the  bag  containing  this 
valuable  drug  is  obtained,  is  a  native  of  the  mountainous  Kirgesian  and  Langorian 
steppes  of  the  Altai,  on  the  river  Irtish,  extending  eastwards  as  far  as  the  river  Jenesi 
and  Lake  Baikal ;  and  generally  of  the  mountains  of  Eastern  Asia,  between  3(P  and 
GCP  of  N.  Lat  Two  distinct  kinds  of  musk  are  known  in  commerce,  the  first  being  the 
Chinese  Tonquin,  Thibetian  or  Oriental,  and  the  Siberian  or  Russian.  The  Chinese 
is  regarded  by  Dr.  Goebel  as  the  result  of  ingenious  adulterations  of  the  genuine  article 
by  that  crafty  people.  The  Russian  musk  is  genuine,  the  bags  never  being  opened, 
are  nmsequently  never  sewn,  nor  artificially  closed,  like  those  imported  into  Ijondon 
from  China.  The  former  is  sometimes  so  fresh,  that  moisture  may  be  expressed  from 
the  bag  by  cutting  through  its  fleshy  side.  The  interior  mass  is  frequently  of  a  soft 
and  pappy  consistence ;  but  the  surface  of  the  bag  is  perfectly  dry.  The  Chinese  bags 
are  found  invariably  to  have  been  opened  and  again  glued  together,  more  or  less  neatly  ; 
though  sometimes  the  stitches  of  Uie  sewing  arc  manifi»t  Mr.  Dyrssen,  an  eminent 
merchant  at  St.  Petersburgh,  states  that  during  the  many  years  he  has  been  in  the  trade, 
althmigh  he  has  received  at  a  time  from  100  to  200  ounces  from  London,  yet  in  no 
case  whatever  has  he  met  with  a  bag  which  had  not  been  opened,  and  closed  with  more 
or  less  ingenuity.  The  genuine  contents  seem  to  have  been  first  removed,  modified, 
and  replaced.  M.  Guibourt  gives  the  following  as  the  constituents  of  a  Chinese  musk 
bag:  1.  water;  2.  ammonia;  S.  solid  fat  or  stearine;  4.  liquid  fiit  or  elaine;  5,  cho- 
Icsteriue;  6.  acid  oil,  combined  with  ammonia;  7.  volatile  oil ;  8—10.  hydrochlorates 
of  ammonia,  potassa,and  lime ;  1 1.  an  undetermined  acid ;  12.  gelatine  ;  13.  albumen  ; 
14.  fibrine ;  15.  carbonaceous  matter  soluble  in  water  ;  16.  calcareous  salt ;  17.  carbo- 
nate of  lime ;   1 8.  hairs  and  sand. 

From  June  1841  to  June  1842,  a  duty  of  6dL  per  oz.  was  paid  at  the  port  of  London 
alone  upon  969  ounces  of  miisk.  The  prices  of  grain  musk  of  the  best  quality  (the 
matter  without  the  bag)  varies  from  60s.  to  95s.  per  oz. 

There  is  a  superior  musk  imported  now  from  the  United  States,  which  is  nearly 
free  from  the  carbonate  of  lime,  so  abundant  in  the  bags  of  the  Siberian  musk. 

MUSLIN,  is  a  fine  cotton  fabric,  used  for  ladies* robes ;  which  is  worn  either  white, 
dyed,  or  printed. 

MUSQUET.  It  is  now  twenty-two  years  since  the  Hon.  Board  of  Ordnance,  with 
the  view  of  introducing  the  use  of  percussion  fire-arms  into  the  British  Army,  em- 
ployed me  to  investigate  experimentally  the  best  mode  of  preparing  the  priming  powder 
for  that  purpose.  "Hie  result  of  these  experimenU  was  presented  in  a  report,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  is  given  under  the  article  Fulminate  in  this  Dictionary.  During 
this  long  interval,  Mr.  Lovell,  inspector  of  small  arms  for  her  Majesty's  service,  and 
director  of  the  Royal  manufactory,  at  Enfield  Chase,  has  directed  his  ingenious  mind 
to  the  construction  of  a  sure^  simple,  and  strong  musquet,  with  which,  under  his  able 
saperiotendence,  the  whole  of  her  Migesty's  soldiers  are  now  provided.     He  has  also 
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furnUhed  them  with  m  abort,  but  clear  set  of  instnictioni  ibr  the  eleanlng  and  maiuige- 
ment  of  these  excellent  arms,  illustrated  by  a  series  of  wood  engraviiigs.  From  this 
little  work  the  following  notice  is  copied. 

Fig,  984.  The  barrel,  reduced  to  one-seTenth  sixe.  a,  the  breech ;  b,  the  nipple-seat 
or  lump ;  e,  the  back-sight ;  d,  the  back  loop ;  e,  the  middle  loop ;  f,  the  swivel-loop ; 
g,  the  front-loop  with  the  bayonet-spring  attached ;  A,  the  front  sight ;  »,  the  musde. 

Fig.  985,  The  breech-pin,  half  sise.  a,  the  tang ;  h,  the  neck ;  e,  the  screw-threads; 
1^  the  iaoB. 
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Fig,  986.  The  bayonet-epring,  two  ways,  half  siae.  a,  the  shank  ;  h,  the  neck ;  c^ 
the  hook  ;  d,  the  mortice. 

Fig,  987.  The  nipple,  full  size,  a,  the  cone  ;  (,  the  squares ;  c^  the  shoulder  $  d, 
the  screw-threads ;  e,  the  touch-hole. 
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Fiff.9SB,  The  rammer,  reduced  to  one-serenib  nze.  a,  the  head;  (,  the  shaft ;  e 
the  aerevr-threads. 

^/^.989.  The  loek  outside,  half  sise.  a,  the  plate;  h,  the  cock  ;  c^  the  tumbier-pio ; 
dt  the  hollow  for  the  nipple  seat. 


Ftp,  990.     The  lock,  inside,  half  sise,  showing  all  the  parts  in  their  places  with  the  cock 
down  at  bearer,     a,  the  main-spring ;  6,  the  sear-spring ;  c,  the  sear ;  d,  the  tumbler ; 


€t  the  bridle ;  /  the  muu-epring-pin ;  ^,  the  sear-pin ;  A,  the  sear-spring-pin ;  t,  the 
bridle-pio. 

MUST,  is  the  sweet  Juice  of  the  grapeu 

MUSTARD  {Momtarde,  Fr. ;  Sen/,  Germ.) ;  is  a  plant  which  yields  the  well-known 
seed  used  as  a  condiment  to  food.  M.  Lenormand  giyes  the  following  prescription  for 
preparing  mustard  for  the  table. 

With  S  pounds  of  yery  fine  flour  of  mustard,  mix  half  an  ounce  of  each  of  the  follow- 
ing fresh  plants ;  parsley,  chenril,  celery,  and  tarragon,  along  with  a  cloTe  of  garlic,  and 
twelve  salt  anchOTies,  all  well  minced.  The  whole  is  to  be  triturated  with  the  flour  of 
mustard  till  the  mixture  becomes  uniform.  A  little  grape-must  or  sugar  is  to  be  added 
to  give  the  requisite  sweetness ;  then  one  ounce  of  salt,  with  suflicient  water  to  form  a 
<hinnisb  paste  by  rubbing  in  a  mortar.  With  this  paste  the  mustard  pots  beinf^  neariy 
filled,  a  redhot  poker  u  to  be  thrust  down  into  the  contents  of  each,  which  removes  (it 
is  said)  some  of  the  acrimony  of  the  mustard,  and  eraporates  a  little  water,  so  as  to  make 
room  for  pouring  a  little  vinegar  upon  the  surface  of  the  paste.  Such  table  mustard  not 
only  keeps  perfectly  well,  but  improves  with  age. 

Tlie  mode  of  preparing  table  mustard  patented  by  M.  Soy^,  conusted  in  steeping 
mustard  seed  in  twice  its  bulk  of  weak  wood  vinegar  for  eight  days,  then  grinding  the 
whole  into  paste  in  a  null,  putting  it  into  pots,  and  thrusting  a  redhot  poker  into  each 
of  them. 

MUTAOES,  is  a  process  used  in  the  south  of  France  to  arrest  the  progress  of  ferment- 
ation in  the  must  of  the  grape.  It  consists  either  in  difiusing  sulphurous  acid,  from 
burning  sulphur  matches  m  the  cask  containing  the  mutt,  or  in  adding  a  little  sulphite 
(not  sulphate)  of  lime  to  it.     The  last  is  the  1^  process.     See  Feemxmtatioic. 

MTRICINE,  is  a  vegetable  principle  which  constitutes  from  80  to  90  per  cent  of 
the  weight  of  bees-wax,  being  the  residuum  fi^mi  the  solvent  action  of  alcohol  upon  that 
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substance.     It  is  a  greyish-white  solid,  which  may  be  vaporised  almosl  without  altera 
ation. 

MYRRH,  is  a  gum-resin,  which  occurs  in  tears  of  different  sizes;  they  are  reddish- 
brown,  semi-transparent,  brittle,  of  a  shining  fracture,  appear  as  if  greasy  under  the 
pestle,  they  have  a  very  acrid  and  bitter  taste,  and  a  strong,  not  disagreeable,  smell. 
Myrrh  flows  from  the  incisions  of  a  tree  not  well  known,  which  grows  in  Arabia  and 
Abyssinia,  supposed  to  be  a  species  of  amyris  or  mimom.  It  consists  of  resin  and  gnm  in 
proportions  stated  by  Pelletier  at  31  of  the  former  and  66  of  the  latter;  but  by  Bra- 
conot,  at  23  and  77.     It  is  used  only  in  medicine. 


N. 

N  AC  A  RAT,  is  a  term  derived  from  the  Spanish  word  nacar,  which  signifies  mother 
of  pearl ;  and  is  applied  to  a  pale  red  colour,  with  an  orange  cast.  See  Cauco- 
pRiNTiMO.  The  naearat  of  Portugal  or  Bexetta  is  a  crape  or  fine  linen  fabric,  dyed 
fugitively  of  the  above  tint,  which  ladies  rub  upon  their  countenances  to  give  them  a 
roseate  hue.  The  Turks  of  Constantinople  manufacture  the  brightest  red  crapes  of  this 
kind.     See  Rouox. 

NAILS,  MANUFACTURE  OF.     (Clou,  Fr. ;  Nagel,  Germ.) 

The  forging  of  nails  was  till  of  late  years  a  handicraft  operation,  and  therefore  belonged 
to  a  book  of  trades  rather  than  to  a  dictionary  of  arts.  But  several  combinations  of  ma- 
chinery have  been  recently  employed,  under  the  protection  of  patents,  for  making  these 
useful  implements,  with  little  or  no  ud  of  the  human  hand ;  and  these  deserve  to  be 
noticed,  on  account  both  of  their  ingenuity  and  importance. 

As  nails  are  objects  of  prodigious  consumption  in  building  their  block-houses,  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  very  early  turned  their  mechanical  genius  to  good  account  in 
the  construction  of  various  machines  for  making  them.  So  long  since  as  the  year  181 0,  it 
appears,  from  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  their  treasury,  that  they  possessed  a  machine 
which  performed  the  cutting  and  heading  at  one  operation,  with  such  rapidity  that  it 
could  turn  out  upwards  of  100  nails  per  minute.  "  Twenty  years  ago,"  says  the  secretary 
of  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  in  that  report,  **  some  men,  then  unknown,  and  then  in 
obscurity,  began  by  cutting  slices  out  of  old  hoops,  and,  by  a  common  vice  griping  these 
pieces,  headed  them  with  several  strokes  of  the  hammer.  By  progressive  improvements 
slitting-mills  were  built,  and  the  shears  and  the  heading  tools  trere  perfected ;  yet  much 
labour  and  expense  were  requisite  to  make  nails.  In  a  little  time  Jacob  Perkins,  Jona- 
than Ellis,  and  a  few  others,  put  into  execution  the  thought  of  cutting  and  of  heading  nails 
by  water  power ;  but,  being  more  intent  upon  their  machinery  than  upon  their  pecuniary 
affairs,  they  were  unable  to  prosecute  the  business.  At  different  times  other  men  have 
spent  fortunes  in  improvements,  and  it  may  be  said  with  truth  that  more  than  one  mil- 
lion of  dollars  has  been  expended  ;  but  at  length  these  joint  efforts  are  crowned  with 
complete  success,  and  we  are  now  able  to  manufacture,  at  about  one-third  of  the  expense 
that  wrought  nails  can  be  manufactured  for,  nails  which  are  superior  to  them  for 
at  least  three-fourths  of  the  purposes  to  which  nails  are  applied,  and  for  most  of  those 
purposes  they  are  full  as  good.  The  machines  made  use  of  by  Ordiorne,  those  invented 
by  Jonathan  Ellis,  and  a  few  others,  present  very  fine  specimens  of  American  genius. 

**  To  northern  carpenters,  it  is  well  known  that  in  almost  all  instances  it  is  unnecessary 
to  bore  a  hole  before  driving  a  cut  nail ;  all  that  is  requisite  is,  to  place  the  cutting  edge 
of  the  nail  across  the  grain  of  the  wood ;  it  is  also  true,  that  cut  nails  will  hold  better  in 
the  wood.  These  qualities  are,  in  some  rough  building  works,  worth  twenty  per  cent,  of 
the  value  of  the  article,  which  is  equal  to  the  whole  expense  of  manufacturing.  For 
&heathtng  and  drawing,  cut  nails  are  fiiU  as  good  as  wrought  nails ;  only  in  one  respect 
are  the  best  wrought  nails  a  little  superior  to  cut  nails,  and  that  is  where  it  is  necessary 
they  should  be  clenched.  The  manufacture  of  cut  nails  was  bom  in  our  country,  and 
has  advanced,  within  its  bosom,  through  all  the  various  stages  of  infancy  to  manhood  ; 
and  no  doubt  we  shall  soon  be  able,  by  receiving  proper  encouragement,  to  render  them 
superior  to  wrought  nails  in  every  particular. 

**  Tlie  principal  business  of  rolling  and  slitting-mills,  is  rolling  nail  plates ;  they  also 
serve  to  make  nail  rods,  hoops,  tires,  sheet  iron,  and  sheet  copper.  In  this  State  we 
have  not  less  than  twelve. 

"  These  mills  could  roll  and  slit  7000  tons  of  iron  a  year ;  they  now,  it  is  presumed, 
roll  and  slit  each  year  about  3500  tons,  2400  tons  of  which,  probably,  are  cut  up  into 
nails  and  brads,  of  such  a  quality  that  they  are  good  substitutes  for  hammered  nails,  and 
in  fact,  have  the  preference  with  most  people,  fur  the  following  reasons;  viz.,  on  account 
of  the  sharp  corner  and  true  taper  with  which  cut  nails  are  formed  ;  they  may  be  driven 
into  harder  wood  without  bending  or  breaking,  or  hazard  of  splitting  the  wood,  by 
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vhicb  the  labour  of  boring  is  saved,  the  nail  one  way  being  of  the  same  breadth  or 
tbickness  from  head  to  point"  —  American  Journal 

Stnoe  the  year  1880,  the  following  patents  hare  been  obtained  in  England  for  making 
nails ;  many  of  them  of  American  origin  :  — 

Alexander  Law,  September,  1821,  for  nails  and  bolts  lor  ships'  fastenings,  made  in  a 
twisted  form,  by  hand  labour. 

Gkucott  if  Mitchell,  Deoember,  1823»  ibr  ship  nails  with  rounded  heads^  by  hand 
labour. 

Wilkg  |r  Ecro^d,  November,  1825,  for  an  engine  for  cutting  wedge-form  pieces 
from  plates. 

Ledtomif  Jones,  December  11,  1827,  for  machinery  for  cutting  brads  and  sprigs 
from  plates  ;  it  does  not  form  hesids. 

The  6rst  nail  apparatus  to  which  I  shall  particularly  advert,  is  due  to  Dr.  Church ;  it 
was  patented  in  his  absence  by  his  correspondent,  Mr.  Thomas  Tyndall,  of  Birmingham, 
in  December,  1 827.  It  consists  of  two  parts ;  the  first  is  a  mode  of  forming  nails,  and 
the  shafts  of  screws,  by  pinching  or  pressing  ignited  rods  of  iron  between  indented  rol- 
lers ;  the  second  produces  the  threads  on  the  shafts  of  the  screws  previously  pressed. 
The  metallic  rods,  by  being  passed  between  a  pair  of  rollers,  are  rudely  shaped,  and  then 
cut  asunder  between  a  pair  of  shears ;  after  which  they  are  pointed  and  headed,  or  other- 
wise brought  to  their  fiouhed  forms,  by  the  agency  of  dies  placed  in  a  revolving  cylinder. 
Th^  several  parte  of  the  mechanism  are  worked  by  toothed  wheels,  cams,  imd  levers. 
The  second  part  of  Dr.  Church's  invention  consists  of  a  mechanism  for  cutting  the 
threads  of  screws  to  any  degree  of  obliquity  or  form.  * 

Mr.  L.  W.  Wright's  (  American)  apparatus  should  have  been  mentioned  before  the  pre- 
ceding, as  the  patent  for  it  was  sealed  in  March  of  the  same  year ;  though  an  amended 
patent  was  obtained  in  September,  1828.  Its  oliject  was  to  form  metal  screws  for  wood. 
I  have  seen  the  machinery,  but  consider  it  mueh  too  complex  to  be  described  in  the 
present  work. 

Mr.  Edward  Hancome,  of  Skinner-street,  London,  nail  manufocturer,  obtained  a 
patent  in  October,  1828,  for  a  nail-making  machine,  of  which  a  brief  description  may 
give  my  readers  a  conception  of  this  kind  of  manufocture.  Its  principles  are  similar  to 
those  of  Dr.  Church's  more  elaborate  apparatus. 

The  rods  or  baxs  havbg  been  prepared  in  the  usual  way,  either  by  ruling  or  ham- 
mering, or  by  cutting  from  sheets  or  plates  of  iron,  called  slitting,  are  then  to  be  made 
redhot,  and  in  that  state  passed  through  the  following  machine,  whereby  they  are  at  once 
cut  into  suitable  lengths,  pressed  into  wedge  forms  for  pointing  at  the  one  end,  and 
stamped  at  the  other  end  to  produce  the  head.  A  longitudinal  view  of  the  machine  is 
shown  in  Jlp,  991  •  A  strong  iron  frame-work,  of  which  one  side  u  shown  at  a  a,  supports 
the  whole  o(  the  mechanism.  6  is  a  table  capable  of  sliding  to  and  fro  horixontally. 
Upon  this  table  are  the  clamps,  which  lay  hold  of  the  sides  of  the  rod  as  it  advances ;  as 
also  the  shears  which  cut  the  rod  into  nail  lengths. 


991 


These  clamps  or  holders  consist  of  a  fixed  piece  and  a  movable  piece ;  the  latter 
being  brought  into  action  by  a  lever.  The  rod  or  bar  of  iron  shown  at  c,  having  been 
made  redhot,  is  introduced  into  the  machine  by  sliding  it  forward  upon  the  table  6, 
when  the  table  is  in  its  most  advanced  position ;  roUtory  motion  is  then  given  to  the 

•  For  fttfther  dsCailf,  lee  N«wton*i, Jonmal,  2Qd  lerlei,  vol.  III.  p.  184. 
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crank  sfaftft  d,  by  means  of  a  band  passing  round  the  rigger  pulley  e,  which  causes  the 
table  6  to  be  drawn  back  by  the  crank  rod/:  and  as  the  table  recedes,  the  horisontal 
lever  is  acted  upon,  which  closes  the  clamps.  By  these  means  the  clamps  take  fast  hold 
of  the  sides  of  the  heated  rod,  and  draw  it  forward,  when  the  movable  chap  of  the  shears, 
also  acted  upon  by  a  lever,  slides  laterally,  and  cuts  off  the  end  of  the  rod  held  by  tlie 
clamps :  the  piece  thus  separated  is  destined  to  form  one  nail. 

Suppose  that  the  nail  placed  at  ^,  having  been  thus  brought  into  the  machine  and  cut 
off,  is  held  between  clamps,  which  press  it  udeways  (these  clamps  are  not  visible  in  this 
view) ;  in  this  state  it  is  ready  to  be  headed  and  pointed. 

The  Aeadgr  is  a  steel  die  k,  which  is  to  be  prened  up  against  the  end  of  the  nail  by  a 
cam  t,  upon  the  crank-shaft ;  which  cam,  at  this  period  of  the  operation,  acts  against  the 
end  of  a  rod  k,  forming  a  continuation  of  the  die  A,  and  forces  up  the  die,  thus  com- 
pressing the  metal  into  the  shape  of  a  nail-head. 

The  pointing  is  performed  by  two  rolling  snail  pieces  or  spirals  I,  L  These  pieces  are 
somewhat  broader  than  the  breadth  of  the  nail ;  they  turn  upon  axles  in  the  side  frames. 
As  the  table  6  advances,  the  racks  m,  on  the  edge  of  this  table,  take  into  the  toothed 
segments  »,  n,  upon  the  axles  of  the  spirals,  and  cause  them  to  turn  round. 

These  spirals  pinch  the  nail  at  first  close  under  its  head  with  very  little  force ;  but  u 
they  turn  round,  the  longer  radius  of  the  spiral  comes  into  operation  upon  the  nail,  so  si 
to  press  its  substance  very  strongly,  and  squeese  it  into  a  wedge  form.  Thus  the  nail 
is  completed,  and  is  immediately  discharged  from  the  clamps  or  holders.  The  carriage 
is  then  moved  again  by  the  rotation  of  the  crank-shaft,  which  brings  another  portion 
of  the  rod  e  forward,  cuU  it  off,  and  then  forms  it  into  a  naiL 

Richard  IVofser,  July,  1 831,  for  making  tacks  for  ornamental  furniture,  by  soldering 
or  wedging  the  spike  into  the  head.     This  also  is  the  invention  of  Dr.  Church. 

Dr.  WiUiam  Church,  February,  1832,  for  improvements  in  machinery  for  making 
nails.  These  consist,  first,  in  apparatus  for  forming  rods,  bars,  or  plates  of  iron,  or  other 
metals ;  secondly,  in  apparatus  for  converting  the  rods,  &c.,  into  nails ;  thirdly,  in  im- 
provements upon  Prosser*s  patent  The  machinery  consists  in  laminating  rollers,  and 
compressing  dies. 

The  method  of  forming  the  rods  from  which  the  natls  are  to  he  made,  is  very 
advantageous.  It  consists  in  passing  the  bar  or  plate  iron  through  pressing  rollers,  which 
have  indentations  upon  the  peripheries  of  one  or  both  of  them,  so  as  to  form  the  bar  or 
plate  into  the  required  shape  for  the  rods,  which  may  be  afterwards  separated  into  rods 
of  any  desired  breadth,  by  connnon  slitting  rollers. 

The  principal  object  of  rolling  the  rods  into  these  wedge  forms,  b  to  measure  out  a 
quantity  of  metal  duly  proportioned  to  the  required  thickness  or  strength  of  the  nail  in 
its  several  parts ;  which  quantity  corresponds  to  the  indentations  of  the  rollers. 

T%omas  John  Fuller^  February  87, 1834,  for  an  improved  apparatus  for  making  square- 
pointed,  and  also  flat-pointed  nails.  He  claims  as  his  invention,  the  application  of  ver- 
tical and  horisontal  hammers  (mounted  in  his  machine)  combined  for  the  purpose  of 
tapering  and  forming  the  points  of  the  nails ;  which,  being  made  to  act  alternately,  re- 
semble hand  work,  and  are  therefore  not  so  apt  to  injure  the  fibrous  texture  of  the  iron, 
he  imagines,  as  the  rolling  machinery  is.     He  finishes  the  points  by  rollers. 

MUet  Bcrrp,  February  19,  1834,  for  machinery  for  forming  metal  into  bolts,  rivets, 
nails  and  other  articles  ;  being  a  communication  from  a  foreigner  residing  abroad.  He 
employs  in  his  machine  holding  chaps,  heading  dies,  toggle  joints,  cams,  &c.,  mechan- 
isms apparently  skilfully  contrived,  but  too  complex  for  admission  under  the  article  naU 
in  this  volume. 

WiUiam  Sovthwood  Stocher,  July,  1836.  This  is  a  machine  apparently  of  American 
parentage,  as  it  has  the  same  set  of  features  as  the  old  American  mechanisms  of  Perkins 
&  Dyer,  at  the  Britannia  Nail  Works,  Birmingham,  and  all  the  other  American  ma- 
chines since  described,  for  pressing  metal  into  the  forms  of  nails,  pins^  screw-shafts, 
rivets,  &c. ;  for  example,  it  possesses  pressers  or  hammers  for  squeeting  the  rods  of  metal 
and  forming  the  shanks,  which  are  all  worked  by  a  rotatory  action ;  cutters  for  separating 
the  appropriate  lengths,  and  dies  for  forming  the  heads  by  compression,  also  actuated 
by  revolving  cams  or  cranks. 

Mr.  Stocker  intends,  in  fiict,  to  effect  the  same  sorts  of  operations  by  automatic  me- 
chanismsas  are  usually  performed  by  the  hands  of  a  nail-maker  with  his  hammer  and  anvil ; 
vis.,  the  shaping  of  a  nail  from  a  heated  rod  of  iron,  cutting  it  off  at  the  proper  length,  and 
then  compressing  the  end  of  the  metal  into  the  form  of  the  head.  His  machine  may  be 
said  to  consist  of  two  parts,  connected  in  the  same  frame ;  the  one  for  shaping  the  shank 
of  the  nail,  the  other  for  cutting  it  off  and  heading  it  The  frame  consists  of  a  strong 
table  to  bear  the  machinery.  Two  pairs  of  hammers,  formed  as  levers,  the  one  pair 
made  to  approach  each  other  by  horizontal  movement^  the  other  pair  by  vertical  move- 
ments, are  the  implements  by  which  a  portion  at  the  end  of  a  redbot  rod  of  iron  is 
beaten  or  pressed  into  the  wedge-like  shape  of  the  shaft  of  a  nail.     This  having  been 
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done,  and  the  rod  being  still  hot,  is  vrithdravrn  from  the  beaten,  and  placed  in  the  other 
part  of  the  machine,  consiiting  of  a  pair  of  jaws  like  those  of  a  vice,  which  pioch  the 
shank  of  the  nail  and  hold  it  fast.  A  cutter  upon  the  side  of  a  wheel  now  comes  round, 
and,  by  acting  as  the  moving  chap  of  a  pair  of  shears,  cuts  the  nail  off  from  the  rod. 
The  nail  shank  being  still  firmly  held  in  the  jaws  of  the  vice,  with  a  portion  of  its  end 
projecting  outwardly,  the  heading  die  is  slidden  laterally  until  it  comes  opposite  to  the 
end  of  the  nail ;  the  dye  is  then  projected  forward  with  great  force,  for  the  purpose  of 
what  is  termed  upsetting  the  metal  at  the  projecting  end  of  the  nail,  and  thereby  block- 
ing onC  the  head. 

A  main  shaft,  driven  by  a  band  and  rigger  as  usual,  brings,  as  it  revolves,  a  cam  into 
operation  upon  a  lever  which  carries  a  double  inclined  plane  or  wedge  in  its  front  or  acting 
part.  This  wedge  being  by  the  rotatory  cam  prcjected  forwards  between  the  tails  of 
one  of  the  pain  of  hammers,  causes  the  fiices  of  these  hammers  to  approach  each  other, 
and  to  beat  or  press  the  redhot  iron  introduced  between  them,  so  as  to  flatten  it  upon 
two  opposite  udes.  The  rotatory  cam  passing  round,  the  wedge-lever  is  relieved,  when 
springs  instantly  throw  back  the  hammers ;  another  cam  and  wedge-lever  now  bring 
the  second  pair  of  hammers  to  act  upon  the  other  two  sides  of  the  nail  in  a  similar 
way.  This  is  repeated  several  times,  until  the  end  of  the  redhot  iron  rod,  gradually 
advanced  by  the  hands  of  the  workman,  has  assumed  the  desired  form,  that  is,  has 
received  the  bevel  and  point  of  the  intended  nail. 

The  rod  is  then  withdrawn  from  between  the  hammers,  and  in  its  heated  state  is  in- 
troduced between  the  jaws  of  the  holders,  for  cutting  off  and  finishing  the  nail.  A  bevel 
pinion  upon  the  end  of  the  nuuo  shaft,  takes  into  and  drives  a  wheel  upon  a  transverse 
abaft,  which  carries  a  cam  that  works  the  lever  of  the  holding  jaws.  The  end  of  the 
rod  being  so  held  in  the  jaws  or  vice,  a  cutter  at  the  side  of  a  wheel  upon  the  transverse 
•liaft  separates,  as  it  revolves,  the  nail  from  the  end  of  the  rod,  leaving  the  nail  firmly 
held  by  the  jaws.  By  means  of  a  cam,  the  heading  die  is  now  slidden  laterally  opposite 
to  the  end  of  the  nail  in  the  holding  jaws,  and  by  another  cam,  upon  the  main  shaft,  the  die 
is  forced  forward,  which  compresses  the  end  of  the  nail,  and  spreads  out  the  nail  into  the 
form  of  a  head.  As  the  main  shaft  continues  to  revolve,  the  cams  pass  away,  and  allow 
the  spring  to  throw  the  jaws  of  the  vice  open,  when  the  nails  fiill  out ;  but  to  guard 
against  the  chance  of  a  nail  sticking  in  the  jaws,  a  picker  is  provided,  which  pushes  the 
nail  out  as  soon  as  it  is  finished. 

In  order  to  produce  round  shafts,  as  for  screw  blanks,  bolts,  or  rivets,  the  fiioes  of  the 
hammers,  and  the  dies  for  heading,  must  be  made  with  suitable  concavities. 

NAILS.  (Sxhibitum,)  John  Re^noUt,  Crown  Nail  Work$t  Newton  Bow,  Birmmghamy 
Manufaehtrer, 

A  case  enclosing  a  card  of  cut  nails,  consisting  of  upwards  of  200  distinct  varieties  of 
the  most  useful  strengths  and  uses,  made  of  iron,  zinc,  XmaAj  and  copper. 

In  thb  manufiicture  sheets  of  iron  of  the  proper  thickness  are  cut  across  by  a  pair 
of  cutting  edges,  which  are  set  in  motion  by  maidiinery ;  the  breadth  of  these  strips  is 
equivalent  to  the  length  of  the  nails  to  be  produced  from  them ;  the  strip,  for  the  conve- 
nience of  turning,  is  fiutened  into  a  pair  of  grips  attached  to  a  wood  shank,  resting  when 
in  use  upon  a  support  immediately  behind  the  workman.  The  nail  naachine  consists 
essentially  of  a  pair  of  cutting  chisels  or  edges,  which  work  perpendicularly,  parallel  to 
each  other;  a  gauge,  to  determine  the  breadth  of  a  nail ;  a  pair  of  grips,  into  which  at 
the  time  the  wedge  of  iron  figills,  and  where  it  is  firmly  held  until  the  small  horizontal 
hammer  strikes  it  and  produces  the  head,  when  it  is  dropped  into  a  box  beneath.  Brads 
are  not  headed,  but  are  simply  cut  out  of  each  other  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  deficiency  in  the 
parallelism  of  the  cutting  edge  produces  the  head  and  prepares  for  the  head  of  the  next 
brad  to  be  cut  therefrom.  Glaziers*  brads  being  simple  wedge-like  pieces  of  iron,  with- 
out any  head  whatever,  are  produced  by  the  simple  operations  of  the  chisels  or  cutters. 

When  tacks  are  blued  they  are  done  in  quantities  by  exposing  them  to  heat  in  an  oven 
or  muffle,  or  upon  an  iron  plate.     Japanning  b  performed  by  the  ordinary  process. 

N  ANKI N,  is  a  peculiarly  coloured  cotton  cloth,  originally  manufiictured  in  the  above 
named  antient  capital  of  China,  from  a  native  cotton  of  a  brown  yellow  hue.  Nankin 
cloth  has  been  long  imitated  in  perfection  by  our  own  manu&cturers ;  and  is  now 
exported  in  considerable  quantities  from  England  to  Canton.  The  following  is  the 
process  for  dyeing  calico  a  nankin  colour. 

1.  Take  SOO  pounds  of  cotton  yam  in  hanks,  being  the  quantity  which  four  workmen 
can  dye  in  a  day.  The  yarn  for  the  warp  may  be  about  No.  27*s,  and  that  for  the  weft 
23*8  or  24*s. 

2.  For  aluming  that  quantity,  take  10  pounds  of  saturated  alum,  free  from  iron  (see 
Moedamt);  divide  this  into  two  portions ;  dissolve  the  first  by  itself  in  hot  water,  so 
as  to  form  a  solution,  of  spec.  grav.  1^  Baum6.  llie  second  portion  is  to  be  reserved 
for  the  galling  bath. 

S.  GaUing,  is  given  with  about  80  pounds  of  oak  bark  finely  ground.  This  bark  msy 
serve  for  two  quantities,  if  it  be  applied  a  little  longer  the  second  time. 
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4.  Tak«  30  pounds  of  fi«sh  abked  quioklime,  and  form  with  it  a  large  bath  of  lime- 
water.  . 

5.  Nitro-MuriaJU  of  tin.  For  the  last  bath,  10  or  12  pounds  of  solution  of  tm  are  used, 

which  is  prepared  as  follows : 

Take  10  pounds  of  strong  nitric  acid,  and  dilute  with  pure  water  till  its  specific 
gravity  be  26^  B.  DissoWa  in  it  4633  grains  (10^  oz.  avoird.)  of  sal  ammoniac,  and 
3  oz.  of  nitre.  Into  this  solvent,  contaiiKd  in  a  bottle  set  in  cold  water,  introduce  sue- 
cessively,  in  very  small  portions,  28  ounces  of  grain-tin  granulated.  This  solution,  when 
made,  must  be  kept  in  a  well  stoppered  bottle. 

Three  coppers  are  required,  one  round,  about  five  feet  in  diameter,  and  32  inches  deep, 
for  scouring  the  cotton ;  two  rectangular  coppers  tinned  inside,  each  5  feet  long,  and  20 
inches  deep.  Two  boxes  or  cisterns  of  white  wood  are  to  be  provided,  the  one  for  the 
lime-water  bath,  and  the  other  for  the  solution  of  tin,  each  about  7  feet  long,  32  inches 
wide,  and  14  inches  deep ;  they  are  set  upon  a  platform  28  inches  high.  In  the  middle 
between  these  two  chests,  a  plank  b  fixed,  mounted  with  twenty-two  pegs  for  wringing 
the  hanks  upon,  as  they  are  taken  out  of  the  bath. 

6.  Aluming.  After  the  cotton  yam  has  been  scoured  with  water,  in  the  round  copper, 
by  being  boiled  in  successive  portions  of  100  pounds,  it  must  be  winced  in  one  of  the 
square  tinned  coppers,  containing  two  pounds  of  alum  dissolved  in  96  gallons  of  water, 
at  a  temperature  of  165^  F.  It  Is  to  be  then  drained  over  the  copper,  exposed  for  some 
time  upon  the  grass,  rinsed  in  clear  water,  and  wrung. 

7.  The  galling  Having  filled  four-fifths  of  tlie  second  square  copper  with  water,  40 
pounds  of  ground  oak  bark  are  to  be  introduced,  tied  up  in  a  bag  of  open  canvass,  and 
boiled  for  two  hours.  The  bag  being  withdrawn,  the  cotton  yarn  is  to  be  winced  through 
the  boiling  tan  bath  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  While  the  yam  is  set  to  drain  above  the 
bath,  28  ounces  of  alum  are  to  be  dissolved  in  it,  and  the  yam  being  once  more  winced 
through  it  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  is  then  taken  out,  drained,  wrung,  and  exposed  to 
the  air.  It  has  now  acquired  a  deep  but  rather  dull  yellowish  colour,  and  is  ready 
without  washing  for  the  next  process.  Bablah  may  be  substituted  for  oak  bark  with 
advantage. 

8.  The  liming.  Into  the  cistern  filled  with  fresh  made  lime* water,  the  hanks  of  cohon 
yarn  si»pended  upon  a  aeries  of  wooden  rods,  are  to  be  dipped  freely  three  times  in  rapid 
succession ;  then  each  hank  is  to  be  separately  moved  by  hand  through  the  lime  bath,  till 
the  desired  earraelite  shade  appear.   A  weak  soda  lye  may  be  used  instead  of  lime  water. 

9.  The  brighUninff,  is  given  by  passing  the  above  hanks,  after  squeeaing,  rinsing,  and 
airing  them,  through  a  dilute  bath  of  solution  of  tin.  The  colour  thus  produced  is  said 
to  resemble  perfectly  the  nankin  of  China. 

Another  kind  of  nankin  colour  is  given  by  oxide  of  iron,  precipitated  upon  the  fibre 
of  the  cloth,  from  a  solution  of  the  sulphate,  by  a  solution  of  soda.      See  Cauco- 

PaiNTING. 

NAPHTHA,  or  ROCK-OIL  (Huiltpiirofe,  Fr. ;  Steinol,  Germ.);  the  Seneeaoil  of 
North  America,  is  an  ethereous  or  voUtile  oil,  which  is  generated  within  the  crust  of  the 
earth,  and  issues  in  many  different  localities.  The  colourless  kind,  called  naphtha, 
occurs  at  Baku,  near  the  Caspian  Sea,  where  the  vapours  which  it  exhales  are  kindled, 
and  the  fiame  is  applied  to  domestic  and  other  economical  purposes.  Welts  are  also 
dug  in  that  neighbourhood,  in  which  the  naphtha  is  collected.  Similar  petroleum  wella 
exist  in  the  territory  of  the  Birmans,  at  Yananghoung,  upon  the  river  Irawaddy,  80 
hours*  journey  north-east  of  Pegu,  where  no  less  than  520  such  springs  issue  from  a 
pale  blue  clay,  soaked  with  oil,  which  rests  upon  roofing  slate.  Under  the  slate  is  coal 
containing  much  pyrites.  Each  spring  yields  annually  173  casks  of  950  pounds  each. 
Petroleum  is  also  found  at  Amiano  in  the  duchy  of  Parma,  at  Saint  Zibio  in  the  grand 
duchy  of  Modena,  at  Neufchatel  in  Switzerland,  at  Clermont  in  France,  upon  some 
points  of  the  banks  of  the  Iser,  at  Gabian,  a  village  near  Besieres,  at  Tegerasee  in 
Bavaria,  at  Val  di  Noto  in  Sicily,  in  Zante,  Gallicia,  Wallachia,  Trinidad,  Barbadoes, 
the  United  States,  Rangoon,  near  Ava,  &c.  What  is  found  in  the  market  comes  mostly 
from  Trinidad.     The  city  of  Parma  is  lighted  with  naphtha. 

The  Persian  rock-oil  u  colourless,  limpid,  very  fluid,  of  a  penetrating  odour,  a  hot  taste, 
and  a  specific  gravity  of  0*753 ;  it  is  said  to  boil  at  160°  F.  The  common  petroleum  has 
a  reddish-yellow  colour,  which  appears  blue  by  reflected  light,  is  transparent,  has  a  spec, 
grav.  of  0*836,  and  contains,  according  to  Unverdorben,  several  oils  of  different  degrees 
of  volatility,  a  little  oleine  and  stearine,  resin,  with  a  brown  indifferent  substance  held 
in  solution.  By  repeated  rectifications  its  density  may  be  reduced  to  0*758  at  60°  F. 
Native  naphtha,  of  specific  gravity  0-749>  is  said  by  some  to  boil  at  201°  F.  The  con- 
densed vapour  consists  of  85*05  carbon,  and  14*30  hydrogen. 

The  naphtha  procured  by  distilling  the  coal  oil  of  the  gas  works,  is  of  specific  gravity 
0*857,  boils  at  316°  F.,  and  consists  of,  carbon  83*04,  hydrogen  12'3i,  and  oxygen 
4*65,  by  my  experiments. 

Bock-oil  is  very  inflammable ;  its  vapour  forms  with  oxygen  gas  a  mixture  whidi  via- 
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lently  detOMtes^uid  prodoeos  water  and  carbonic  acidgaa.  It  do»  not  unite  with  wafer,, 
but  it  imparts  a  peculiar  smell  and  taste  to  it;  it  combines  in  all  proportions  with  strong 
alcohol,  with  ether  and  oik,  both  essential  and  unctuous;  it  dissolves  sulphur,  phosphorus, 
iodine,  camphor,  most  of  the  resins,  wax,  &ts,  and  softens  caoutchouc  into  a  glairy 
varnish.  When  adulterated  with  ml  of  turpentine,  it  becomes  thick  and  reddbh  brown, 
on  hetng  agitated  in  eootaet  with  strong  sulphuric  acid.  A  very  fine  black  pigment 
may  be  prepared  from  the  soot  of  petroleum  lamps. 

NAPHTHA  AND  ITS  USE&-*In  the  Pkarm.  Joitmat  tor  July,  1848,  a  notice 
was  inserted  about  the  curative  virtue  of  mineral  naphtha  in  Asiatic  cholera,  as  verified 
by  Dr.  Andreosky^  physician  to  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Bussian  army  in  Circas* 
sia.  The  naphtha  thore  employed  has  been  long  known  as  the  produce  of  springs  on  the 
north-west  coast  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  not  far  from  the  town  of  Derbend,  near  the  Gulf  of 
Baku,  which  was  incoirectly  printed  Beker.  It  is  surprising  that  in  the  instructions  of 
the  Petersburg  police  board  just  published*  as  to  the  proper  precautions  and  best  remedies 
against  cholera,  then  beginning  its  ravages  in  that  capital,  no  allusion  whatever  was 
made  tonaphtlw,  or  to  Dr.  Andreosky's  testimony  in  its  favour.  Are  we  hence  to  infer 
that  the  preceding  recommendation  of  that  substance  is  apocryphal,  or  that  it  has  since 
lost  all  credit  with  the  Russian  faculty,  by  whom  the  police  bulletin  was  prepared  ? 

The  soil  near  Derbent,  from  which  the  naphtha  ooxes  into  wells  about  thirty  inches 
deep,  is  a  day  marl,  which  is  thoroughly  soaked  with  that  fluid.  It  has  a  pale  yellow 
eolour,  Uke  that  of  Amiano  near  Parma,  in  Italy,  but  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0*853, 
while  that  of  Amiano  is  only  0*836.  Their  boiling  point  is  about  305^  Fahr.  Sub- 
mitted to  distillation,  it  affords  a  colourless  fluid  of  spec.  grav.  0'728,  which  boils  at 
about  176^  Fahr.,  but  has  acquired  an  empyreumatic  odour,  very  different  from  that  of 
the  native  product,  fiarbadoes  tar  of  the  best  kind  differs  from  these  naphthas  only  in 
containing  a  little  more  bitumen,  but  it  is  equally  fragrant.  When  distilled  it  yields  a 
similar  lighter  naphtha,  but  likewise  empyreumatic.  The  native  substances  are  com- 
posed of  6  atomsof  carbon  and  6  atoms  of  hydrogen ;  or  in  100  parts,  of  86  and  14,  by 
Heai*s  analysis. 

Mineral  petroleum  seems  to  be  very  different  in  constitution  and  qualities  from  the 
fetid,  factitious  tar,  derived  from  the  igneous  decomposition  of  pit*  coal.  The  latter, 
according  to  Mr.  Mansfield,  is  resolvable  into  six  different  substances,  which  he  names 
alliaie,  Acaxofe,  idmak,  oampkole,  mortuole^  and  niirO'beHzole.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  series 
of  similar*  bodies  can  be  extracted  from  native  bitumen  or  petroleum.  Indeed,  he  himself 
informed  me  that  the  fluid  bitumen  at  one  time  pumped  up  abundantly  from  the 
Reddingeoal  mines  in  Derbyshire,  of  which  I  furnished  him  with  a  specimen,  afford 
oo  such  distinction  of  products,  a  result  in  accordance  with  my  own  experience.  These 
•  differences  between  the  natural  and  factitious  petroleums  lead  me  to  conclude  that  the 
former  are  not  the  result  of  igneous  action,  but  of  that  of  water  upon  carbonaceous  matter 
in  the  mineral  straa.  In  confirmation  of  which  view  it  may  be  observed,  that  not  only 
in  the  abDve*>named  localities,  but  also  at  Monte  Ciaro  near  Piscenta,  at  the  Lake  of 
Tegern  in  Bavaria,  near  Neufchatel  in  Switxerland,  in  the  Department  of  the  A  in  in 
France*  &c.,  the  bitumen  is  accompanied  with  a  copious  flow  of  water,  on  which  it  floats, 
and  from  which  it  is  skimmed. 

'  Petroleum  of  various  -shades,  from  the  green  of  the  Barbadoes  springs  to  the  pale 
yellow  of  Amiano,  has  been  long  known  to  possess  certain  medicinal  properties.  The 
rock-oil  of  Barbadoes,  or  as  it  has  been  vulgarly  hut  improperly  called,  Barbadoes-tar, 
has  been  found  an  useful  stimulant  to  torpid  bowels,  promoting  in  such' a  temperament 
the  alvine  ^scharge.  Its  chief  value,  however,  is  as  an  external  remedy  in  a  variety  of 
cutaneoua  affections.  But  petroleum,  either  by  itself,  or  combined  with  any  of  its  sol- 
vent essential  oils  or  spirits,  would  in  general  act  rather  as  an  irritant  and  rubefacient 
upon  the  skin  in  such  cases,  than  as  a  purifying,  cleansing,  and  soothing  application.  In 
this  dilemma,  the  idea  occurred  of  incorporating  the  green  rock-oil  with  fine  curd  soap. 
Thus  a  truly  balsamic  compound  bas  been  obtained.  When  the  soap,  used  with  water 
in  tlie  usual  way,  has  cleared  out  the  cutaneous  pores,  a  film  of  the  petroleum  is  deposited 
in  them,  powerfully  remedial  in  many  of  the  morbid  affections  of  the  skin.  Such  pe- 
trolized  soap  has  been  found  to  be  quite  a  specific  in  the  prickly  heat  of  tropical  regions, 
and  of  equal  efficacy  in  the  fiery  eruptions  incident  to  many  persons  in  temperate  cli-  • 
matea^  Hitherto,  no  method  had  been  devised  for  mollifying  eflicaciously  the  alka- 
linity of  soap,  which  being,  as  in  the  best  white  cord  article,  a  definite  saline  compound 
of  stearic  acid,  and  soda  in  its  most  caustic  condition  to  the  extent  of  six  per  cent« 
cannot  fiul  to  excoriate  delicate  skins.  By  the  present  happy  invention,  each  particle 
of  that  salt  is  enveloped  with  a  film  of  balsam,  which  mitigates  its  irritant,  without  in- 
terfering with  its  detergent  quality.  Hence  we  may  account  .or  the  preference  given 
to  the  petroline  soap  by  all  who  habitually  use  it  at  the  toilet-table.  —  Pharm,  Jomm, 
vol.  viii.  No.  9. 

NAPHTHALINE,   is  a  peculiar  white  crystalliaablc  substance,  which   may  be 
Vol.  II.  2  L 
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extracted  by  distillation  from  coal  tar.  It  has  a  pungent  aromatic  smell  and  taste,  and 
a  specific  gravity  of  1  -048.  It  is  a  solid  bicarburet  of  hydrogen,  consisting,  by  my  experi* 
meuts,  of  92-9  of  carbon,  and  7*1  of  hydrogen.     It  has  not  been  applied  to  any  use. 

NAPLES  YELLOW  (Jawie  minhaJL,  Fr. ;  Neopdgelb,  Germ.);  is  a  fine  yellow 
pigment,  called  gidttoUnOt  in  Italy,  where  it  has  been  long  prepared  by  a  secret  process ; 
for  few  of  the  recipes  which  have  been  published  produce  a  good  colour.  It  is  employed 
not  only  in  oil  painting,  but  also  for  porcelain  and  enameC  It  has  a  fresh,  brilliant, 
rich  hue,  but  is  apt  to  be  very  unequal  in  difierent  samples. 

The  following  prescription  has  been  confidently  recommended.  Twelve  parts  of  me- 
tallic antimony  are  to  be  calcined  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  along  with  eight  parts  of 
red  lead,  and  four  parts  of  oxide  of  line.  These  mixed  oxides  being  well  rubbed  together 
are  to  be  fused;  and  the  fused  mass  is  to  be  triturated  and  elutriated  into  a  fine 
powder.     Chromate  of  lead  has  in  a  great  measure  superseded  Naples  yellow. 

N  ATRON,  is  the  name  of  the  native  sesquicarbonate  of  soda,  which  occurs  in  Egypt, 
in  the  west  of  the  Delta ;  also  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fessan,  in  the  province  of  Sukena 
In  Northern  Afi-ica,  where  it  exists  under  the  name  of  Troma,  crystallised  along  with 
sulphate  of  soda;  near  Smyrna,  in  Tartary,  Siberia,  Hungary,  Hindostan,  and  Mexico. 
In  the  last  country,  there  are  several  natron  lakes,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Zueatecas,  as 
well  as  in  many  other  provinces.  In  Columbia,  48  miles  from  Merida,  native  mineral 
natron  is  dug  up  from  the  bottom  of  lakes,  in  large  quantities,  under  the  name  of  UraOm 

According  to  Laugier,  the  Egyptian  natron  consists  of  carbonate  of  soda  22*44, 
sulphate  of  soda  18*35,  muriate  of  soda  38-64,  water  14-0,  insoluble  matter  e'Q. 
Trona  is  composed  of  carbonate  of  soda  65-75,  sulphate  of  soda  7*65,  muriate  of  soda 
2*63,  water  24,  insoluble  matter  1.  The  sesquicarbonate  may  be  artifioally  prepared  by 
boiling  for  a  short  time  a  solution  of  the  bicarbonata     See  NiraATX  of  Soda. 

NEALINO.     See  Akmbalino. 

NEB- NEB,  is  the  East  Indian  name  of  Bablab. 

NEEDLE  MANUFACTURE.  When  we  consider  the  simplicity,  smallncss,  ani 
moderate  price  of  a  needle,  we  would  be  naturally  led  to  suppose  that  this  little  instru- 
ment requires  neither  much  labour  nor  complicated  n!kanipulationsin  its  construction;  but 
when  we  learn  that  every  sewing  needle,  however  inconsiderable  its  sise,  passes  through 
the  hands  of  120  different  operadves,  befi>re  it  is  ready  for  sale,  we  cannot  fiul  to  be 
surprised. 

The  best  steel,  reduced  by  a  wire-drawing  machine  to  the  suitable  diameter,  is 
the  material  of  which  needles  are  formed.  It  is  brought  in  bundles  to  the  needle  fiu;- 
tory,  and  carefully  examined.  For  this  purpose,  the  ends  of  a  few  wires  in  each  bundle 
are  cut  off,  ignited,  and  hardened  by  plunging  them  into  cold  water.  They  are  now 
snapped  between  the  fingers,  in  order  to  judge  of  tlieir  quality ;  the  bundles  belonging 
to  the  most  brittle  wires  are  set  aside,  to  be  employed  in  making  a  peculiar  kind  of 
needles. 

AfWr  the  quality  of  the  steel  wire  has  been  properly  ascertained,  it  is  calibred  by  means 
of  a  gauge,  to  see  if  it  be  equally  thick  and  round  throughout,  for  which  purpose  merely 
some  of  the  coils  of  the  bundle  of  wires  are  tried.  Those  that  are  too  thick  are  returned 
to  the  wire-drawer,  or  set  apart  for  another  sise  of  needles. 

The  first  operation,  properly  speaking,  of  the  needle  factory,  is  unwinding  the  bundles 
of  wires.  With  this  view  the  operative  places  the  coil  upon  a  somewhat  conical  reel, 
fig.  992.,  wliereon  he  may  fix  it  at  a  height  proportioned  to  its  diameter.  The  wire  is 
wound  off  upon  a  wheel  b,  formed  of  eight  equal  arms,  placed  at  equal  distances  round 
a  nave,  which  is  supported  by  a  polislied  round  axle  of  iron,  made  fast  to  a  strong 
upright  c,  fixed  to  the  floor  of  the  workshop.  Each  of  the  arms  is  54  inches  long ;  and 
one  of  them  n,  oonusts  of  two  parts;  of  an  upper  part,  which  bears  the  cross  bar  x.  to 
which  the  wire  is  applied ;  and  of  an  under  part,  connected  with  the  nav&  The  part 
K  slides  in  a  slot  in  the  fixed  part  p,  and  is  made  fast  to  it  by  a  peg  at  a  proper  height 
for  placing  the  ends  of  all  the  spokes  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle^  This  arrange- 
ment is  necessary,  to  permit  the  wire  to  be  readily  taken  off  the  reel,  after  being  wound 
tight  round  its  eight  branches.  The  peg  is  then  removed,  the  branch  pushed  down, 
-and  the  eoil  of  wire  released.  Fig,  993.  shows  the  wheel  in  profile.  It  is  driven  by 
the  winch-haodle  o. 

The  new  made  coil  is  cut  in  two  points  diametrically  oppo»te,  either  by  band  shears, 
of  which  one  of  the  branches  is  fixed  in  a  block  by  a  bolt  and  a  nut,  as  shown  mfig,  994., 
or  by  means  of  the  mechanical  shears,  represented  in  fig,  995.  The  crank  a  is  moved  by 
a  hydraulic  wheel,  or  steam  power,  and  rises  and  fiiUs  alternately.  The  extremity  c^ 
this  crank  enters  into  a  mortise  cut  in  the  arm  b  of  a  bent  lever  hoc,  and  is  made  fast 
to  it  by  a  bolt.  An  iron  rod  n  r,  hinged  at  one  of  its  extremities  to  the  end  of  the  arm 
c,  and  at  the  other  to  the  tail  of  the  shears  or  chisel  x,  forces  it  to  open  and  shut  a1ter-> 
nately.  The  operative  placed  upon  the  floor  under  v  presents  the  coil  to  the  action  of  the 
shears,  which  cut  it  into  two  bundles,  composed  each  of  90  or  100  wiro%  upwards  of  s 
feet  long.    The  chisel  strikes  21  blows  in  the  minute. 
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These  bundles  are  aftervrards  cut  with  the  same  shears  Into  the  desired  needle  lengths, 
these  being  regulated  by  the  diameter.  For  this  purpose  the  wires  are  put  into  a  semi- 
cylinder  of  the  proper  length,  with  their  ends  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  are  all  cut  across 
by  this  gauge.  The  wires,  thus  cut,  are  deposited  into  a  box  placed  alongside  of  the 
workman. 

Two  sucecsstTe  inciuons  are  required  to  cut  100  wires,  the  third  is  lost ;  hence  the 
shears,  striking  SI  blows  in  a  minute,  cut  in  10  hours  fully  400,000  ends  of  steel 
wire,  which  produce  more  than  800,000  needles.  The  wires  Uius  cut  are  more  or  leas 
bent,  and  require  to  be  straightened.  This  operation  is  executed  with  great  prompti- 
tudck  by  means  of  an  appropriate  instrument.  In  two  strong  iron  rings  ▲  a,  Ji^.  996., 
of  which  one  is  shown  in  front  yiew  at  c,  5000  or  6000  wires,  closely  packed  together,  are 
put ;  and  the  bundle  is  placed  upon  a  flat  smooth  bench  l  ic,^jr  999.,  covered  with  a 
cast-iron  plate  d  x,  in  which  there  are  two  grooves  of  suflicient  depth  for  receiving  the 
two  ring  bundles  of  wire,  or  two  openings  like  the  rule  r,  fig,  999.,  upon  which  is  placed 
the  open  iron  rule  r,  shown  in  front  \xifig»  998.  upon  a  greater  scale.  The  two  rings 
must  be  carefully  set  in  the  intervals  of  the  rule.  By  making  this  rule  oome  and  go 
five  or  six  times  with  such  pressure  upon  the  bundles  of  wires  as  causes  it  to  turn  upon 
its  axis,  all  the  wires  are  stnughtened  almost  instantaneously. 

The  construction  of  the  machine,  represented  in^.  999*,  may  require  explanation. 
It  consists  of  a  frame  in  the  form  of  a  table,  of  which  l  m  b  the  top;  the  cast- 
iron  plate  D  K  b  inserted  solidly  into  it.  Above  the  table,  seen  vckfig.  997.  in  plan, 
there  are  two  uprights  c  h,  to  support  the  cross  bar  ▲  a,  which  b  held  in  forks  cut  out 

in  the  top  of  each  of  the  two  uprights.  Thb 
cross  bar  a  a  enters  tightly  into  a  mortise  cut  in 
the  swing  piece  n,  at  the  point  k,  where  it  is  fixed 
by  a  strong  pin,  so  that  the  horisontal  traverse 
communicated  to  the  cross  bar  a  a  affects  at  the 
]^  same  time  the  swing  piece  h.  At  the  bottom  of 
thb  piece  b  fixed,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  the  open 
rule  p,  seen  upon  a  greater  scale  \xifig»  998. 

When  the  workman  wbhes  to  introduce  the 
bundle  a,  he  raises,  by  means  of  two  chains  i,  x, 
fig,  999.,  and  the  lever  o  o,  the  swing  piece  and 
the  cross  bar.  For  thb  purpose  he  draws  down  the 
chain  i;  and  when  he  has  placed  the  bundle 
properly,  so  that  the  two  rings  enter  into  the  groove 
K  D,>fjr.  997.,  he  allows  the  swing  piece  to  fall  back, 
so  that  the  same  rings  enter  the  open  clefls  of  the 
rule  F ;  he  then  sebes  one  of  the  projecting  arms 
of  the  cross  bar  a,  alternately  pulling  and  pushing 
it  in  the  horisontal  direction,  whereby  he  effects,  as 
already  stated,  the  straightening  of  the  wires. 

The  wbes  are  now  taken  to  the  pointing-tools, 
which  usually  consist  of  about  SO  grindstones 
arranged  in  two  rows,  driven  by  a  water-wheel. 

8L2 
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£ach  stone  b  about  1 8  inches  in  diameter,  and  4  inches  thick.  As  tliey  rcvoWe  with  great 
▼elocity  and  are  liable  to  fly  in  pieces,  they  are  partially  encased  by  iron  plates,  having  a 
proper  slit  in  them  to  admit  of  the  application  of  the  wires.     The  workman  seated  in  front 

of  the  grindstone^  seiaes  50  or  60  wires 
between  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  his 
right  hand,  and  directs  one  end  of  the 
bundle  to  the  stone.  By  means  of  a  bit  of 
Btout  leather  called  a  thvmb-piecei  of 
which  A,  ^^.  I  O00.»  represents  the  profile, 
and  B  the  plan,  the  workman  presses  the 
wireS)  and  turns  them  about  with  hb  fore- 
finger,  giving  them  such  a  rotatory  mo- 
tion as  to  make  their  points  conical.  Thb 
operation,  which  b  cidled  ronffhtHp  down, 
is  dry  grinding;  because,  if  water  were 
made  use  of,  the  pmnts  of  the  needles  would  be  rapidly  rusted.  It  haa  been  observed 
long  ago,  that  the  siliceous  and  steel  dust  thrown  off  by  the  stones,  was  ii^jurions  to 
the  eyes  and  lungs  of  the  grinders ;  and  many  methods  have  been  proposed  for  pre- 
Yenting  its  bad  effects.  The  machine  invented  for  thb  purpose  by  Mr.  Prioit  for  which 
the  Society  of  Arts  voted  a  premium,  deserves  to  be  generally  known. 

A  A»  /E^.  1001  .f  is  the  fly-wheel  of  an  ordinary  lathe,  round  which  the  endless  cord  b  b 
passes,  and  embraces  tlie  pulley  cv  mounted  upon  the  axle  of  the  grindstone  n.  The  fly- 
wheel is  supported  by  a  strong  frame  k  z,  and  may  be  turned  by  a  winch-handle,  as  usual, 
or  by  mechanical  power.  In  the  needle  factories,  the  pointing-shops  are  in  general 
'Very  large,  and  contain  several  grindstones  running  on  the  same  long  horbontal  shaft, 
placed  near  the  floor  of  the  apartment,  and  driven  by  water  or  steam  power.  One  of 
the  extremities  of  the  shafk  of  the  wheel  a  has  a  kneed  or  bent  winch  f,  which  by  means 
of  an  intermediate  crank  a  o,  sets  in  action  a  double  bcUowsH  i,  with  a  continuous  blast, 
consbting  of  the  air  feeder  h  below,  and  the  air  regulator  i  above.  The  first  is  com- 
posed of  two  flaps,  one  of  them  a  a,  being  fast  and  attached  to  the  floor,  and  the  other 
c  e,  moving  with  a  hinge-joint ;  both  being  joined  by  strong  leather  nailed  to  their 
edges.  Thb  flap  has  a  tail  ^,  of  which  the  end  is  forked  to  receive  the  end  of  the 
crank  o.  Both  flaps  are  perforated  with  openings  furnished  with  waives  for  the 
admission  of  the  air,  which  b  thence  driven  into  a  horizontal  pipe  k,  placed  beneath 
the  floor  of  the  workshop,  and  may  be  afterwards  directed  in  an  uninterrupted  blast 
upon  the  grindstone,  by  means  of  the  tin  tubes  n  o  o,  which  embrace  it,  and  have 
longitudinal  slits  in  them.  A  brass  socket  b  supposed  to  be  fixed  upon  the  ground; 
it  communicates  with  the  pipe  k,  by  means  of  a  small  copper  tube,  into  which  one  of 
the  extremities  of  the  pipe  v  is  fitted ;  the  other  is  supported  by  the  point  of  a  screw  q» 
and  moves  round  it  as  a  pivot,  so  as  to  allow  the  two  upright  branches  o  o,  to  be  placed 
at  the  same  dbtance  from  the  grindstone.  These  branches  are  soldered  to  the  hori* 
lontal  pipe  k,  and  eonnected  at  their  top  by  the  tube  r. 

The  wind  which  escapes  through  the  slits  of  these  pipes  blows  upon  the  grindstone, 
and  carries  off  its  dust  into  a  conduit  a,/^.  1001.,  which  may  be  extended  to  s,  beyomf 
the  wall  of  the  building,  or  bent  at  right  angles,  as  at  t,  to  receive  the  conduits  of  the 
other  grindstones  of  the  factory. 

1001 


A  safety  valve  «,  placed  in  an  orifice  formed  in  the  regulator  flap  i,  b  kept  shut  by  a 
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spiral  spring  of  strong  iron  wire.  It  opens  to  allow  the  superfluous  air  to  escape,  when, 
by  the  rising  of  the  bellows,  the  tai)  l  presses  upon  a  small  piece  of  wood,  and  thereby 
prevents  their  being  injured. 

The  wires  thus  pointed  at  both  ends  aire  transferred  to  the  first  workshop,  and  cut  in 
two,  to  form  two  needles,  so  that  all  of  one  quality  may  be  of  equal  length.  For  each 
sort  a  small  instrument,  figA0O2H^  employed,  being  a  copper  plate  nearly  square,  liaving 
a  turned  up  edge  only  upon  two  of  its  si^ :  the  one  of  which  is  intended  to  receive 
all  the  points,  and  the  other  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  shears.  In  this  small  tool  a 
eertain  number  of  wires  are  put  with  their  points  in  contact  with  the  border,  and  they 
arc  eut  together  flush  with  the  plate  by  means  of  the  shears,  ^j^.  994.,  which  are  moved 
hy  the  knee  of  the  workman.  The  remainder  of  the  wires  are  then  laid  upon  the  same 
copper  or  brass  tool,  and. are  eut  also  even  ;  there  being  a  trifling  waste  in  this  operation. 
The  pieces  of  wire  out  of  which  two  needles  are  formed  are  always  left  a  little  too  long, 
as  the  pointer  can  never  hit  exact  uniformity  in  his  work. 

These  pointed  wires  are  laid  parallel  to  each  other  in  little  wooden  boies,  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  head-flattener.  This  workman,  seated  at  a  table  with  a  block  of  steel 
before  him,  about  S  inches  cube,  seises  in  his  left  hand  20  or  25  needles,  between  his 
finger  and  thumb,  spreading  them  out  like  a  fan,  with  tlie  points  under  the  thumb,  and 
the  heads  projecting ;  he  lays  these  heads  upon  the  steel  block,  and  with  a  small  flat- 
laeed  hammer  strikes  successive  blows  upon  aH  the  beads,  so  as  to  flatten  each  in  an 
instant.     He  then  arranges  them  in  a  box  with  the  points  turned  the  same  way. 

The  flatted  heads  have  become  hardened  by  the  blow  of  the  hammer ;  when  annealed 
by  heating  and  slow  eobling,  they  are  handed  to  the  piercer.  This  is  commonly  a 
child,  who  laying  the  head  upon  a  block  of  steel,  and  applying  the  point  of  a  small  punch 
to  it,  pierces  the  eye  with  a  smart  tap  of  a  hammer,  applied  first  upon  the  one  side,  and 
then  exactly  opposite  upon  the  other. 

Another  child  trims  the  eyes,  which  he  does  by  laying  tho  needle  upon  a  lump  of 
Icail,  and  driving  a  proper  punch  through  its  eye ;  then  laying  it  sidewise  upon  a  flat 
piece  of  steel,  with  the  punch  sticking  in  it,  he  gives  it  a  tap  on  each  side  with  his  ham- 
mer, and  causes  the  eye  to  take  the  shiq>e  of  the  punch.  The  operation  of  piercing  and 
trimming  the  eyes  is  performed  by  clever  children  with  astonishing  rapidity ;  who  be- 
come so  dexterous  as  to  pierce  with  their  punch  a  human  hair,  and  thread  it  with 
another,  for  the  amusement  of  visitors. 

.  The  next  operative  makes  the  groove  at  the  eye,  and  rounds  the  head.  He  fixes  the 
needle  in  pineen,/lff,  1003^ so  that  the  eye  corresponds  to  their  flat  side:  he  then  rests 
the  head  of  the  needle  in  an  angular  groove,  cut  in  a  piece  of  hard  wood  fixed  in  a  vice, 
with  the  eye  in  an  upright  position.  He  now  forms  the  groove  with  a  single  stroke  of 
a  small  file,  dexterously  applied,  first  to  the  one  side  of  the  needle^  and  then  to  the 
other.  He  next  rounds  and  smooths  the  head  with  a  small  flat  file.  Having  finished, 
he  opens  the  pinoors,  throws  the  needle  upon  the  bench,  and  puts  another  in  its  place. 
A  still  more  expeditious  method  of  making  the  grooves  and  finishing  the  heads  has 
been  long  used  in  most  English  factories.  A  small  ram  is  so  mounted  as  to  be  made  to 
rise  and  foil  by  a  pedal  lever,  so  that  the  child  works  the  tool  with  his  foot ;  in  the 
same  way  as  the  heads  of  pins  are  fixed.  A  small  die  of  tempered  steel  bears  the  form 
df  tho  one  channel  or  groove,  another  similar  die  that  of  the  other,  both  being  in 
relief;  these  being  worked  by  the  lever  pedal,  finish  the  grooving  of  the  eye  at  a  single 
blow,  by  striking  against  each  other,  with  the  head  of  the  needle  between  them. 

The  whole  of  the  needles  thus  prepared  are  thrown  pell-mell  into  a  sort  of  drawer  or 
liox,  in  which  they  are  by  a  few  dextrous  jerks  of  the  workman's  hand  made  to  anango 
themselves  parallel  to  each  other. 

The  needles  are  now  ready  for  the  tempering ;  for  which  purpose  they  are  weighed 
out  in  quantities  of  about  SO  pounds,  which  contain  &onk  250,000  to  500,000  ne^les, 
and  are  carried  in  boxes  to  the  tempertr.  He  arranges  these  upon  sheet-iron  plates, 
nboot  10  inches  long,  and  5  inches  broad,  having  borders  only  upon  the  two  longer 
sides.  Ibese  plates  are  heated  in  a  proper  furnace  to  bright  redness  for  the  larger 
needles,  and  to  a  less  intense  degree  for  the  smaller ;  they  are  taken  out,  and  inverted 
smartly  over  a  cistern  of  water,  so  that  all  the  needles  may  be  immersed  at  the^  same 
moment,  yet  distinct  from  one  another.  The  water  being  run  off  from  the  clstem, 
'the  needles  are  removed}  and  arranged  by  agitation  l^l  a  box,  as  above  described. 
Instead  of  heating  the  needles  in  a  furnace,  some  manufacturers  heat  them  by  means  of 
a  bath  of  melted  lead  in  a  state  of  ignition. 

After  being  suddenly  plunged  in  the  cold  water,  they  are  very  hard  and  excessively 
brittleii  The  following  mode  ^of  tempering  them  is  practised  at  Neustadt.  The  needles 
are  thrown  into  a  sort  of  frying-pan  along  with  a  quantity  of  grease.  Tlie  pan  being 
placed  on  the  fire,  the  fotty  matter  soon  inflames,  and  is  allowed  to  burn  out ;  tho 
needles  are  now  found  to  be  sufficiently  well  tempered.  They  must,  however,  be 
Te-«4iusted  upon  the  steel  anvil,  because  many  of  them  get  twisted  in  the  hardening  and 
tempering. 
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VMhiny  is  the  longest,  and  not  the  least  eipensWe  process  in  the  needle  manufacture. 
This  is  done  upon  bundles  containing  500,0CX)  needles ;  and  the  same  machine  under 
the  guidance  of  one  roan,  polishes  from  20  to  30  bundles  at  a  time;  either  by  water  or 
steam  power.  The  needles  are  rolled  up  in  cauTas  along  with  some  quartzose  sand 
interstretified  between  their  layers,  and  the  miiture  is  besmeared  with  rape-seed  oil* 
i^t>.  1004.  represents  one  of  the  rolls  or  packets  of  needles  12  inches  long,  strongly 
bound  M'ith  cords.  These  packets  are  exposed  to  the  to-«nd-fro  pressure  of  woode* 
tables,  by  which  they  are  rolled  about,  with  the  effect  of  causing  every  needle  ir 
the  bundle  to  rub  against  its  fellow,  and  against  the  siliceous  matter,  or  emery,  encloset 
in  the  bag.  Fig,  1005  represents  an  improved  table  for  polishing  the  needles  by  attri- 
tion-bags. The  lower  table  m  x  i^  moveable,  whereas  in  the  old  constructions  it  was 
fixed ;  the  table  c  baa  merely  a  vertical  motion,  of  pressure  upon  the  bundles,  whereas 
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formerly  it  had  both  a  vertical  and  horisontat  motion.  Several  bundles  may  obviously 
be  polished  at  once  in  the  present  machine.  The  table  x  k  may  be  of  any  length  that 
is  required,  and  from  24  to  27  inches  broad ;  resting  upon  the  wooden  rollers  b,  b,  b, 
placed  at  suitable  distances,  it  receives  a  horizontal  motion,  either  by  hand  or  other 
convenient  power ;  the  packets  of  needles  a,  a,  a,  are  laid  upon  it,  and  over  them  the 
tables  c,  c,  c,  which  are  lifted  by  means  of  the  chains  k,  k,  k,  and  the  levers  l,  l,  l,  in 
order  to  allow  the  needles  to  be  introduced  or  removed*  The  see-saw  motion  forces 
the  TOukoMX  to  turn  upon  their  own  axes,  and  thereby  creates  such  attrition  among 
their  contents  as  to  polish  them.  The  workman  has  merely  to  distribute  these  rolls 
upon  the  table  x,  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  that  in  which  the  table  moves ;  and 
whenever  one  of  them  gets  displaced,  he  sets  it  right,  lifting  by  the  help  of  the  chais 
the  loiuled  table.  The  table  makes  about  20  horisontal  double  vibrations  in  the 
minute ;  whereby  each  bundle,  nmning  over  24  inches  each  time,  passes  through  40 
feet  per  minute,  or  800  yards  in  the  hour. 

Scouring  5y  fAe  eaak.  After  being  worked  during  18  or  20  hours  under  the  tables,  the 
needles  are  taken  out  of  the  packets,  and  put  into  wooden  bowls,  where  they  are  mixed 
with  sawdust  to  absorb  the  black  grease  upon  their  surfaces.  Tliey  are  next  introduced 
into  a  cask,  ftg.  1006.,  and  a  workman  seising  the  winch  r,  turns  it  round  a  little  ; 
he  now  puts  in  some  more  sawdust  at  the  door,  a,  b,  which  is  then  shut  by  the  clasps 
o  o,  and  continues  the  rotation  till  the  needles  be  quite  clean  and  clear  in  their  eyes ; 
which  he  ascertains  by  taking  out  a  sample  of  them  from  time  to  time,  i 

Winmoming  is  the  next  process,  by  means  of  a  mechanical  ventilator  nmilar  to  that  by 
which  com  is  winnowed.  The  sawdust  is  blown  away,  and  the  grinding  powder  is 
separated  from  the  needles,  which  remain  apart  clean  and  bright. 

The  needles  are  in  the  next  place  arranged  in  order,  by  being  shaken,  as  aboTc  de* 
scribed,  in  a  small  somewhat  concave  iron  tray.  After  bemg  thus  laid  panrilel  to  each 
mher,  they  are  shaken  up  against  the  end  of  the  tray,  and  accumulated  in  a  nearly  up- 
right position,  so  that  they  can  be  seized  in  a  heap  and  removed  in  a  body  upon  a  pallet 
knife,  with  the  help  of  the  forefinger. 

The  preceding  five  operations,  of  making  up  the  rovkaux,  rolling  them  under  the 
tablesi,  scouring  tbe  needles  in  the  cask,  winnowing,  and  arranging  them,  are  repeated 
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ten  Uines  in  nieeessum,  in  manufiwtnring  the  best  articles ;  the  only  variation  being  in 
the  first  proeesSi  Originally  the  bundles  of  needles  are  formed  with  alternate  layers  of 
siliceous  schistus  and  needles ;  but  after  the  seventh  time,  bran  freed  from  flour  by  sift- 
ing is  substituted  for  the  schistus.  The  subsequent  four  processes  are,  however,  repeated 
as  described.  It  has  been  found  in  England,  that  emery  powder  mixed  with  quarts  aiid 
mica  or  pounded  granite,  is  preferable  to  every  thing  else  for  polishing  needles  at  first  by 
attrition  in  the  bags ;  at  the  second  and  following  operations,  emery  mixed  with  olive  oU 
IS  used,  up  to  the  eighth  and  ninth,  for  which  putty  or  oxide  of  tin  with  oil  is  substi- 
tuted for  the  emery ;  at  the  tenth  the  putty  is  used  with  very  little  oil ;  and  lastly  bran 
is  employed  to  ^ve  a  finish.  In  this  mode  of  operating,  the  needles  are  wetmrtd  in  the 
copper  auk  shown  in  elevation  in /fjr.  1007.,  and  in  section  in  Jip,  1008.,  The  inner  stir- 
Am  of  this  cask  is  studded  with  points  to  increase  the  friction  among  the  needles ;  and 
a  quantity  of  hot  soap  suds  is  repeatedly  introduced  to  wash  them  clean.  The  cask  roust 
be  alowly  turned  upon  its  axis,  for  fear  of  injuring  ths  ma«  of  needles  which  it  contains. 


They  are  finally  dried  in  the  wooden  cask  by  attrition  with  sawdust;  then  wiped  indi* 
Tidually  with  a  linen  rag  or  soft  leather ;  when  the  damaged  ones  are  thrown  aside. 

SSorftn^  of  the  neetUet,  This  operation  is  performed  in  a  dry  upper  chamber,  kept  fre« 
from  damp  by  proper  stoves.  Here  all  the  points  are  first  laid  the  same  way ;  and  the 
needles  are  then  picked  out  from  each  other  in  the  order  of  their  polish.  The  sorting  is 
effected  with  surprising  facility.  The  workman  places  2000  or  SOOO  needles  in  an  iron 
fling,  /S^.  1009.,  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  sets  all  their  heads  in  one  plane ;  then  on 
looking  carefully  at  their  points,  he  easily  recognises  the  broken  ones ;  and  by  means  of 
a  small  hook  fixed  in  a  wooden  handle,  jig,  1010.,  he  lays  old  of  the  broken  needle,  and 
turns  it  out.  These  defective  needles  pass  into  the  hands  of  another  workman,  who 
points  them  anew  upon  a  grindstone,  and  they  form  articles  of  inferior  value.  The 
needles  which  have  got  bent  in  the  polishing  must  now  be  straightened.  l*he  whole 
are  finally  arranged  exactly  according  to  their  lengths  by  the  tact  of  the  finger  and 
thumb  of  the  sorter. 

The  needles  are  divided  into  quantities  for  packing  in  blue  papers,  by  putting  into  a 
small  balance  the  equivalent  weight  of  100  needles,  and  so  measuring  them  out  without 
the  trouble  of  counting  them  individually. 

The  bluer  receives  these  packets,  and  taking  25  of  their  needles  at  a  time  between  the 
forefinger  and  thumbs  he  presses  their  points  against  a  very  small  bone-stone  of  compact 
micaceous  schist,  mounted  in  a  little  lathe,  as  shown  in>S|^.1011.,he  turns  them  briskly 
round,  giving  the  points  a  bluish  cast,  while  he  polishes  and  improves  them.  This 
partial  polish  is  in  the  direction  of  the  axis ;  that  of  the  rest  of  the  needles  is  transverse, 
which  distinguishes  the  boundaries  of  the  two.  l*he  little  hone-stone  is  not  cylindrical, 
but  quadrangular,  so  that  it  strikes  successive  blows  with  its  comers  upon  the  needles 
UM  it  revolves,  producing  the  effect  of  filing  lengthwise.  Whenever  these  angles  seem  to 
be  blunted,  they  are  set  again  by  the  bluer. 

It  is  easy  to  distinguish  good  English  needles  from  spurious  imitations ;  because 
the  former  have  their  axis  coincident  with  their  points,  which  is  readily  observed  by  turn- 
ing them  round  between  the  finger  and  thumb. 

The  construction  of  a  needle  requires,  as  already  stated,  about  120  operations;  but 
they  are  rapidly  and  uninterruptedly  successive^  A  child  can  trim  the  eyes  of  4000 
needles  per  hour. 

When  we  survey  a  manufacture  of  this  kind,  we  cannot  fail  to  observe,  that  the  diver- 
sity of  operations  which  the  needles  undergo  bears  the  impress  of  great  mechanical  re- 
finement In  the  arts,  to  divide  labour,  is  to  abridge  it ;  to  multiply  operations,  is  to 
simplify  them ;  and  to  attach  an  operative  exclusively  to  one  process,  b  to  render  him 
much  more  economical  and  productive. 
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NEROLr,  is  the  name  giten  by  perfumers  to  the  esMntbl  oil  of  oran^  flowcis.  II 
is  procured  by  distillation  with  water,  in  liie  same  way  as  most  other  Tolatile  oils.  Since 
in  distilling  water  from  neroli,  an  aroma  is  obtained  different  from  that  of  the  orange- 
flower,  it  has  been  concluded  that  the  distilled  water  of  orange-flowers  owes  its  scent  to 
some  principle  different  from  an  essential  oil. 

NET  {FUet,  rtteau,  Fr.;  Neiz,  Germ.);  is  a  textile  frbrie  of  knotted  meshes,  for 
catching  fish,  and  otlier  purposes.  Each  me^  should  be  so  secured  as  to  be  incapable  of 
enlargement  or  diminution.  The  French  government  offered  in  180S  a  priae  of  10,000 
francs  to  the  person  who  should  invent  a  machine  for  making  nets  upon  automatic 
principles,  and  adjudged  it  to  M.  Buron,  who  presented  his  mechanical  invention  to  the 
Conserv€Uoir€  de$  ArU  et  MHiert,  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  this  machine  has  a«* 
complished  the  object  in  view  ;  for  no  establishment  was  ever  mounted  to  carry  it  intOk 
execution.  Nets  arc  usually  made  by  the  fishermen  and  their  familiea  during  peric»ds  of 
leisure.  The  formation  of  a  mesli  is  too  simple  a  matter  to  require  description  to  this 
Dictionary. 

NEUTRALIZATION,  is  the  state  produced  when  acid  and  alkaline  matters  are 
combined  in  such  proportions  that  neither  predominates,  as  evinced  by  the  colour  of 
tincture  of  litmus  and  cabbage  remaining  unafl*ectcd  by  the  combination. 

NICARAGUA  WOOD,  is  the  wood  of  the  Cdualpinia  eckinaia,  a  tree  which  grows 
in  Nicaraca.  It  is  used  with  solution  of  tin  as  a  mordant  to  dye  a  bright  but  fugitive 
red.     It  is  an  inferior  sort  of  Brazil  wood. 

NICKEL,  is  a  metal  rather  sparingly  found,  and  in  few  localities;  being  usually  as- 
sociated with  cobalt.  Native  nickel  occurs  at  Westerwald  in  the  Erzegebirge,  in  Bohe- 
mia, combined  with  arsenic,  under  the  significant  name  of  Kupfemickel ;  with  cobalt, 
iron,  and  copper,  as  Arsenic- niekelf  in  the  Harz;  at  Riechelsdorf  in  Hessia;  as  an  oxide, 
in  Nickelsckwartze ;  as  a  sulphuret  of  nickel  in  Haarkies ;  as  a  sulphuret  and  arseniatc  of 
nickel  in  Nickelfflanz  ;  and  with  sulphur  and  antimony  in  Niekeltpiess  gktnzerz  at  Sicgen. 
Nickel  is  always  present  in  meteoric  stones.  Kupfemickel  occurs  in  numerous  external 
shapes;  as  reniform,  globular,  botroida),  arborescent,  massive^  and  disseminated ;  fracture, 
coarse  or  fine  grained,  with  metallic  lustre ;  colour,  copper  red,  occasionally  brown  and 
gray  ;  in  silver  and  cobalt  veins,  in  gneiss,  sienite,  mica-slate,  kupfer-schiefer,  aceompa- 
nted  by  speisse  cobalt,  native  silver,  quarts,  &c.  It  is  found  in  Westphalia  near  Olpe,  in 
Hessia  at  Riechelsdorf,  and  Biber,  in  Baden  ;  in  the  Saxon  Ersegebirge  near  Sdinee- 
berg,  and  Freiberg ;  in  Bohemia,  at  Joachimsthal ;  in  Thuringia,  at  Saalfeld  ;  in  Steyer* 
mark  near  Schladming  $  in  Hungary,  France,  and  England. 

Since  the  manufacture  of  German  silver,  or  Argentane,  became  an  object  of  oommcreial 
importance,  the  extraction  of  nickel  has  been  undertaken  upon  a  considerable  scale.  Tlie 
cobalt  ores  are  its  most  fruitful  sources^  and  they  are  now  treated  by  the  method  of 
Wohler,  to  efi*ect  tlie  separation  of  the  two  metals,  llie  arsenic  is  expelled  by  roasting 
the  powdered  jpeus  first  by  itself,  next  with  the  addition  of  charcoal  powder,  till  the  garlic 
smell  be  no  longer  perceived.  The  residuum  is  to  be  mixed  with  three  parts  of  auTphur 
and  one  of  potash,  melted  in  a  crucible  with  a  gentle  heat,  and  the  product  being  edul- 
corated with  water,  leaves  a  powder  of  metallic  lustre,  which  is  a  sulphuret  of  nickel 
ftcQ  from  arsenic ;  while  the  arsenic  associated  with  the  sulphur,  and  combined  with  the 
resulting  sulphuret  of  potassium,  remains  dissolved.  Should  any  arsenic  still  be  found 
in  the  sulphuret,  as  may  happen  if  the  first  roasting  heat  was  too  great,  the  above  pro- 
cess must  be  repeated.  The  sulphuret  must  be  finely  washed,  dissolved  in  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  nitric ;  the  metal  is  to  be  predpitated  by  a 
carbonated  alkali,  and  the  carbonate  reduced  with  charcoal. 

In  operating  upon  kupfertuckd,  or  8peisa»  in  which  nickel  predominates,  after  the  ar- 
senic, iron,  and  copper  have  been  separated,  ammonia  is  to  be  digested  upon  the  mixed 
oxides  of  cobalt  and  nickel,  which  will  dissolve  them  into  a  blue  liquor.  This  being  di- 
luted with  distilled  water  deprived  of  its  air  by  boiling,  is  to  be  decomposed  by  caustic 
potash,  till  the  blue  colour  disappears,  when  the  whole  is  to  be  put  into  a  bottle  tightly 
stoppered,  and  set  aside  to  settle.  The  green  precipitate  of  oxide  of  nickel,  which  alowly 
forms,  being  freed  by  dccantation  from  Uie  supernatant  red  solution  of  oxide  of  cobalt,  is 
to  be  edulcorated  and  reduced  to  the  metallic  stote  in  a  crucible  containing  crown  glass. 
Pure  nickel  in  the  form  of  a  metallic  powder  is  readily  obtained  by  exposing  its  osalato 
to  moderate  ignition. 

The  reduction  of  the  oxide  of  nickel  with  charcoal  requires  the  heat  of  a  powerful  air 
furnace  or  smith's  forge. 

Nickel  possesses  a  fine  silver  white  colour  and  lustre ;  it  is  hard,  but  malleable,  both 
hot  and  cold ;  may  be  drawn  into  wire  ^  of  an  inch,  and  rolled  into  plates  ^  of  aa 
inch  thick.  A  small  quantity  of  arsenic  destroys  its  ductility.  When  fused  it  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  8-279  and  when  hammered  of  8-66  or  8*83 ;  it  is  susceptible  4>f  mag- 
netism, in  a  somewhat  inferior  degree  to  iron,  but  superior  to  cobalt.  Mariner's  com- 
passes may  be  made  of  it  Its  melting  point  is  nearly  as  high  as  that  of  manganese.  It 
is  not  oxidized  by  contact  of  air,  but  may  be  burned  in  oxygen  gas. 
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There  is  one  oxide  and  two  surozidcs  of  niclcel.  The  oxide  b  of  an  ash-gray  colour, 
and  is  obtained  by  precipitation  with  an  alkali  from  the  solution  of  the  muriate  or 
nitrate.  The  niccolous  suroxide  of  Beraeltus  is  black,  and  may  be  procured  by  ex- 
posing the  nitrate  to  a  heat  under  redness.  The  niccoUo  suroxide  has  a  dirty  pale  green 
colour ;  but  its  identity  is  doubtful. 

Nieiei  may  be  detected  hy  cyanide  ofpoiaenunt  in  an  acid  solution  of  it  and  cobalt  ;  the 
cyanide  being  added  until  the  precipitate  first  formed  is  redissolved  :  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  is  then  added,  and  the  mixture  warmed  and  allowed  to  stand.  A  precipitate 
appearing  shows  the  presence  of  nickel,  whether  it  be  cobalt  cyanide  or  simple  cyanide 
of  nickel. 

NieAel,  fanafytie  of  J,  by  If.  Rose.  Nickel  and  cobalt  are  almost  always  asso- 
ciated together,  and  are  very  difficult  to  separate. 

Upon  the  fact  that  in  a  solution  of  oxide  of  cobalt  containing  free  muriatic  acid  the 
whole  of  the  metal  is  converted  into  the  super-oxide,  by  means  of  chlorine,  while  the 
chloride  of  nickel  remains  unaltered  in  the  acid  solution,  Mr.  U.  Rose  based  a  suc- 
cessful method  for  the  separation  of  the  metals.  His  method  is  as  follows :  —  Both 
metals  are  dissoWed  in  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  solution  must  contain  a  sufficient  excess  of 
free  acid ;  it  is  then  diluted  with  much  water ;  if  1  or  2  grammes  of  the  oxide  are  operated 
on,  about  S  lbs.  of  water  are  added  to  the  solution.  As  cobalt  possesses  a  much  greater 
colouring  power  than  nickel,  not  only  in  fluxes  but  also  in  solutions,  the  diluted  solution 
is  of  a  rose  colour,  even  when  the  quantity  of  nickel  present  greatly  exceeds  that  of  the 
cobalt.  A  current  of  chlorine  gas  is  then  passed  through  the  solution  for  several  hours ; 
the  fluid  must  be  thoroughly  saturated  with  it,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  flask  above  the 
liquid  must  remain  filled  with  the  gas  after  the  current  has  ceasied.  Carbonate  of  baryta 
in  excess  is  then  added,  and  the  whole  allowed  to  stand  for  12  or  18  hours,  and  frequently 
agitated.  The  precipitated  superoxide  of  cobalt  and  the  excess  of  carbonate  of  baryta 
are  well  washed  with  cold  water,  and  dissolved  in  hot  hydrochloric  acid ;  after  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  baryta  by  sulphuric  acid,  the  cobalt  is  precipitated  by  hydrate  of  potash, 
and  after  being  washed  and  dried  is  reduced  in  a  platinum  or  porcelain  crucible  by  hy- 
drogen gas.  The  fluid  filtered  from  the  superoxide  of  cobalt  is  of  a  pure  green  colour. 
It  is  free  from  any  trace  of  cobalt.  After  the  removal  of  the  baryta  by  means  of 
sulphuric  acid,  the  oxide  of  nickel  is  precipitated  by  caustic  potash.  Even  this  method 
did  not  give  exact  results  on  the  first  trial.  0*318  gr.  metallic  nickel  and  0*603  gr. 
metallic  cobalt  were  employed,  and  0*430  gr.  oxide  of  nickel  and  0*580  gr.  cobalt 
were  obtained :  — 

Employed  Obtained 

Nickel         -         -         -         -         34-53  36  75 

Cobalt         -         -         -         -         65-47  62*98 


100*00  99*73. 

The  cause  of  these  incorrect  results  is,  that  the  solution  was  filtered  an  hour  or  two 
after  the  precipitation  of  the  superoxide  of  cobalt  by  the  carbonate  of  baryta.  It  is  ne- 
cessary, however,  to  wait  a  considerable  time,  at  least  twelve  hours,  or  even  eighteen  is 
better,  and  allow  the  excess  of  carbonate  of  baryta  to  remain  in  contact  with  the  solution, 
as  the  superoxide  of  cobalt  is  precipitated  very  slowly  :  this  explains  the  diminution  of 
the  cobalt  and  increase  of  the  nickel  in  the  above  experiment. 

In  another  experiment,  in  which  this  source  of  error  was  avoided,  0*739  gr.  metallic 
nickel  and  0'540  metallic  cobalt  were  used,  and  0*548  gr.  cobalt  obtained,  that  is, 
42*84  per  cent,  instead  of  42*22 ;  the  nickel  was  not  determined.  Two  experiments 
were  made  by  M.  Weber.  In  one,  0*818  gr.  cobalt,  and  0*980  gr.  nickel,  were  taken, 
and  0*806  gr.  cobalt  and  1  *274  oxide  nickel  obtained. 

U»fd  ObUined 

Cobalt         -         -         .         •         45*50  44*77 

Nickel         -         -         -         -         54*50  55*83 


100-00  100*60 

III  the  second  0*516  gr.  metallic  cobalt  and  0-637  oxide  of  nickel  were  taken,  and 
0*517  gr.  cobalt  obtained. 

It  will  be  seen  from  tliese  experiments,  that  on  the  proper  precautions  being  taken, 
very  accurate  results  may  be  obtained  by  this  method.  It  has  also  this  advantage,  that 
it  \n  equally  applicable  whatever  the  relative  proportions  of  the  cobalt  may  be. 

This  or  a  similar  method  may  be  employed  with  advantage  on  a  large  scale,  to  procure 
cobalt  and  nickel  in  the  purest  state.  Both  metals  are  more  employed  in  the  arts  than 
formerly ;  and  in  many  cases  it  is  important  to  prepare  them  as  pure  as  possible.     Tiiis 
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is  the  case  when  oxide  of  cobalt  is  to  be  employed  in  printing  on  porcelain,  whenarery 
small  portion  of  nickel  seriously  affects  the  purity  of  the  blue  tint  to  be  obtained  by  it. 
I  have  at  least  prepared  the  pure  oxides  of  nickel  and  cobalt  used  in  my  laboratory  in 
this  manner;  and  in  the  experiments  described  above,  none  but  the  oxides  so  prepared 
were  used.  The  nickel  which  occurs  in  commerce  contains  besides  traces  of  arsenic,  co- 
balt, copper  and  iron.  It  should  be  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  cobalt  and 
iron  separated  by  treatment  with  chlorine  and  carbonate  of  baryta*  and  then  the  copper 
precipitated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

It  will  be  readily  perceived,  that  not  only  cobalt,  but  also  other  metals,  as  iron  and 
manganese,  may  be  separated  from  nickel  by  this  method.  On  the  other  hand,  oxide  of 
cobalt  may  be  separated  from  the  oxide  of  zinc,  and  other  strongly  basic  oxides,  which 
are  not  converted  into  superoxides.  Nickel  and  cobalt  can  moreover  be  separated  from 
metals  to  which  they  bear  a  close  analogy  in  various  ways.  I  have  given  a  method  in 
my  **  Manual  of  Analytical  Chemistry,*'  by  which  boUi  these  metals  may  be  separated 
from  manganese,  viz.,  by  converting  them  into  chlorides,  and  treating  these  by  hydro- 
gen, which  reduces  the  chlorides  of  nickel  and  cobalt  to  the  metallic  state,  but  not  the 
chloride  of  manganese.  This  method  affords  accurate  results,  but  is  ratlier  complicated. 
Volker  has  remarked,  that  at  a  very  strong  heat  the  chloride  of  manganese  b  slightly 
volatile.  Although  thb  is  inappreciable  except  when  the  heat  has  been  raised  too  high, 
still  it  is  possible  to  effect  their  separation  by  simpler  methods. 

^Vith  many  other  chemists,  I  have  convinced  myself,  that  the  method  of  Barresvil 
for  the  separation  of  the  oxides  of  cobalt  and  manganese,  by  adding  carbonate  of  baryta 
to  the  solution,  and  passing  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  it,  is  not  applic- 
able, since,  as  indeed  might  be  seen  d  priori,  not  only  the  oxide  of  cobalt,  but  also  the 
oxide  of  manganese,  will  be  precipitated  as  a  sulphuret 

From  nickel,  the  manganese  may  be  best  separated  in  the  same  manner  as  cobalt,  as  I 
have  remarked  above.  Manganese  may  be  separated  from  both  of  them,  however,  by  a 
method  which,  in  its  essential  parts,  was  proposed  by  Wackenroder.  It  is  based  upon 
the  fact,  that  although  nickel  and  cobalt  are  not  precipitated  from  Uieir  solutions  by  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  especially  when  they  are  slightly  acid,  still  the  sulphureta  precipi- 
tated by  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia  are  not  dissolved  by  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 
1  long  ago,  in  the  first  edition  of  my  "  Manual  of  Analytical  Chemistry,*'  directed  atten- 
tion to  this  curious  property,  and  made  use  of  it  for  qualitative  experiments,  but  at  that 
time  had  not  availed  myself  of  it  in  quantitative  separations.  When  the  oxides  are  con* 
tuined  in  an  acid  solution,  (which  should  not  contain  nitric  acid  however),  it  is  made 
ammoniacal,  and  they  are  precipitated  as  sulphurets  by  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia. 
Very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  is  then  added  to  the  solution,  until  it  has  a  very  slightly 
acid  reaction  ;  the  sulphurets  of  nickel  and  cobalt  remain  undissolved  ;  they  are  washed 
with  water  containing  a  little  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  a  trace  of  hydrochloric  acid. 
The  sulphuret  of  manganese  is  dissolved  with  facility,  but  although  the  fluid  filtered 
from  the  sulphurets  of  nickel  and  cobalt  gives  only  a  rather  dirty  flesh-coloured  precipi- 
tate on  the  addition  of  ammonia  and  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia,  btill  the  sulphuret  of 
manganese  contains  small  portions  of  sulphuret  of  cobalt  or  nickel ;  and  when  therefore 
it  is  treated  anew  with  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  minute  quantities  of  the  black  sul- 
phurets remain  behind.  By  this  repeated  treatment,  a  very  nearly  correct  separation 
may  be  obtained  ;  but  the  results  are  more  satisfactory  in  the  separation  of  cobalt  from 
manganese  than  of  nickel  from  the  latter  metal,  evidently  because  nickel  is  not  very 
perfectly  precipitated  by  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia:  0*300  gr.  of  metallic  cobalt  and 
0'385  gr.  of  deutoxide  of  manganese  gave — after  the  sulphuret  had  been  converted  by 
aqua  regia  into  oxide,  and  this  precipitated  by  hydrate  of  potash,  and  after  the  chloride 
of  manganese  dissolved  was  free  from  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  precipitated  by  carbo- 
nate of  soda, — 0'302  metallic  cobalt  and  0*392  oxide  of  manganese. 

0*251  gr.  of  oxide  of  nickel,  and  0*296  gr.  oxide  of  manganese,  treated  in  the  same 
manner  gave  0*214  oxide  of  nickel  and  324  oxide  of  manganese. 

Iron  also  may  be  separated  from  nickel,  and  better  still  from  cobalt,  in  the  same 
manner  as  manganese,  since  sulphuret  of  iron,  like  sulphuret  of  manganese,  is  easily 
soluble  in  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid;  but  in  this  case  the  resolution  of  the  sulphuret 
of  iron  is  likewise  necessary:  0*425  gr.  metallic  cobalt  and  0*170  gr.  sesquioxide 
of  iron,  when  treated  in  this  manner,  gave  0*414  gr.  metallic  cobalt,  and  0*172  sesqui- 
oxide of  iron. 

I  have  already  stated,  in  the  last  edition  of  my  **  Manual  of  Analytical  Chemistry,** 
that  the  oxide  of  zinc  may  be  completely  precipitated  from  its  solution  in  acetic  acid  by 
means  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  when  no  strong  inorganic  acid  is  present,  even  though 
the  solution  contain  a  large  excess  of  acetic  acid  ;  and  recommended  the  separation  of  this 
oxide  from  alumina,  the  oxides  of  iron,  manganese,  and  even  from  those  of  cobalt  and 
nickel,  by  this  method.  This  method  also  succeeds  when  a  considerable  addition  of 
acetic  acid  is  made  to  the  solution,  especially  if  the  latter  oxides  are  present. 
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From  alumina  oxide  of  nickel  may  be  separated  by  fusing  them  together  with  hydrate 
of  potash  in  a  siWer  crucible ;  on  treating  the  fused  mass  with  water,  the  oxide  of  nickel 
remains  behind  in  a  dense  state.  It  weighs  rather  more  than  the  oxide  employed,  but 
contains  no  alumina,  and  potash  must  therefore  be  present.  0'2S8  gr.  oxide  of  nickel 
mixed  with  alumina  weighed,  after  it  had  been  treated  in  this  manner,  0*245  gr. 
By  boiling  with  a  solution  of  potash,  nickel  cannot  be  separated  from  alumina,  when 
both  are  contained  in  a  solution,  not  even  when  the  treatment  u  repeated.  When  the 
0*245  gr.  was  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  with  the  help  of  a  little  sulphuric  acid, 
and  the  separated  solution  of  alumina  in  potash,  to  which  more  potash  was  added,  mixed 
with  the  solution,  and  the  whole  boiled,  the  oxide  of  nickel  separated  weighed  0*3^0 
gr.  When  this  was  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  a  considerable  quantity  of  alumina 
separated  on  the  addition  of  ammonia  in  excess.  As,  however,  the  fusion  of  hydrate  of 
potash  in  a  silver  crucible  is  attended  with  inconvenience,  and  the  oxide  of  nickel  obtained 
requires  to  be  dissolved  and  precipitated  anew,  the  separation  of  these  oxides  by  means 
of  carbonate  of  baryta  is  preferable. 

I  have  tried  in  vain,  by  fusing  with  a  fixed  alkaline  carbonate,  to  separate  quantita- 
tively alumina  from  the  oxides  of  cobalt  and  nickel,  and  from  those  of  other  metals 
which  are  incapable  of  expelling  the  carbonic  acid  from  an  alkaline  carbonate  at  an  elevated 
temperature.  It  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  perfectly  clear  solution  by  fusing  alumina  with 
carbonated  alkali,  and  treating  the  melted  mass  with  water;  it  is  quickly  rendered  turbid 
by  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere.  A  fused  mass  is  much  more  easily  obtained  with 
carbonate  of  soda  than  with  carbonate  of  potanh. 

Niehd  and  Cobali,  —  Mingled  with  the  beautiful  samples  of  copper  pyrites  and 
argentiferous  galena  displayed  in  Class  1.  of  the  Great  Exhibition,  there  were  to  be  found 
several  specimens  of  cobalt  and  nickel  ores.  These  valuable  articles  lay  buried  beneath 
the  huge  bulk  of  their  better  known  compeers,  and,  unless  sought  for,  would  fail  to  arrest 
the  attention  even  of  a  scientific  observer ;  thus  singularly  illustrating  in  the  Crystal 
Palace  the  obscure  position  they  occupy  in  the  manufacturing  industry  of  the  nation. 
The  art  of  working  the  ores  of  cobalt  and  nickel  seems  unknown  in  Great  Britain,  if 
we  may  judge  by  the  fact  that,  though  found  in  sufficient  abundance,  they  are  nowhere 
in  this  country  converted  into  zaifre  and  speiss,  the  two  primary  marketable  products 
elsewhere  obtained  from  these  ores.  Although,  therefore,  no  nation  in  the  world 
consumes  in  its  manufactures  more  cobalt  and  nickel  than  Great  Britain,  yet  for  these 
metals  it  is  entirely  dependent  upon  Norway,  Northern  Germany  and  the  Netherlands ; 
from  whence  we  import  annually  not  less  than  400  tons  of  zaffre  and  smalts,  and  nearly 
the  same  quantity  of  nickel  and  speias,  to  the  conjoint  value  of  about  150,000^  sterjiing. 
As  these  substances  serve  very  different  purposes  in  the  arts,  we  propose  to  speak  of 
them  separately,— > merely  premising  that  cobalt  forms  the  bases  of  all  the  blue  colours 
seen  on  earthenwarct  whiht  nickel  is  an  indispensable  ingredient  in  the  various  metallic 
alloys,  known  under  the  terms  albata,  German  silver,  &c.  The  specimens  of  ore  previously 
alluded  to  as  existing  in  the  Great-  Exhibition  have  been  derived  from  Cornwall,  and 
contain^  as  is  generally  the  case,  both  nickel  and  cobalt,  thus  far  being  precisely  similar 
to  the  ores  worked  in  Norway  and  Northern  Germany.  The  foreign  ores  are,  however, 
much  richer  than  the  Cornish,  since  these  latter  seldom  contain  more  than  from  2  to 
7  per  cent,  of  available  metallic  matter,  whilst  the  farmer  not  unfrequently  yield  12 
or  15  per  cent. ;  consequently,  a  process  which  answers  quite  well  with  the  one  may 
lail  altogether,  or  prove  profitless  with  the  other ;  and  this  is  exactly  the  whole  secret 
of  our  national  failure  in  working  cobalt  ore.  The  Swedish  method  has  been  tried  in 
several  parts  of  Cornwall,  and  has  not  in  any  one  instance  given  a  satisfactory  result ; 
hence,  tlie  Crystal  Palace  contains  no  specimen  of  British  zafire,  and  our  potteries,  glass 
works,  and  paper  manufacturers  procure  from  abroad  that  which  ignorance  and  apathy 
deny  them  at  home.  In  the  German  ore  the  quantity  of  metallic  ingredients  is  not 
only  larger  than  in  the  Cornish,  but  also  of  a  more  fusible  character ;  consequently,  when- 
simply  subjected  to  heat  in  a  reveTl>eratory  furnace,  the  earthy  and  metallic  elements 
separate  of  themselves  by  the  mere  disparity  of  their  specific  weights  ;  and  the  siliceous 
gangue,  with  a  portion  of  oxide  of  iron,  rises  to  the  top ;  leaving  a  metallic  compound 
of  arsenic,  cobalt,  nickel,  copper,  and  perhaps  iron  beneath.  This  latter,  when  carefully 
roasted  in  an  oxidizing  furnace,  in  contact  with  sand  or  ground  flint,  affords  at  once 
an  impure  silicate  of  cobalt  and  arseniuret  of  nickel,— two  marketable  products.  The 
Cornish  ores,  from  their  metallic  poverty,  will  not  undergo  the  first  fusion  necessary  to 
separate  the  siliceous  matrix  of  the  mineral ;  and  this  trifling  impediment  seems  actually 
to  have  benumbed  the  energy  of  that  indomitable  spirit  of  enterprise  for  which  Britain 
is  in  roost  things  jiutly  celebrated.  In  the  manufacture  of  iron,  limestone  is  used  to 
render  the  alumina  and  silica  of  the  ore  fusible ;  and  without  this  no  iron  can  be 
procured  by  the  ordinary  process.  In  roasting  lead  ore,  lime  cannot  be  dispensed  with. 
In  copper  making,  not  only  lime  but  also  fluor  spar  is  frequently  needed ;  and  the 
eoromonest  cobalt  ores  of  Cornwall  clearly  require  nothing  but  a  proper  flux  to  afford 
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a  compound  of  arsenic,  cobalt,  and  nickel,  perfectly  analogous  to  that  procured  from 
the  German  ore  by  mere  fusion  without  a  flux.  The  whole  question,  therefore,  really 
resolves  itwif  into  the  discovery  of  a  cheap  material  capable  of  easy  vitriflcatipn  with  the 
granitic  matrix  of  the  Cornwall  ore,  and  which  is  nevertheless  devoid  of  action  upon  the 
arseniuret  of  cobalt  and  nickel.  The  common  fixed  alkalis,  though  answering  the  first 
indication  admirably,  would  not  comply  with  the  second  condition ;  hence  potash  and 
soda,  these  great  helpmates  of  industrial  skill,  are  unfortunately  excluded  from  the  list  of 
agents,  as  they  act  powerfully  upon  all  the  arseniurets,  and  would  merely  produce  a 
worthless  frit  with  the  ore.  Similar  objections  attach  more  or  less  to  the  alkaline  eartbi^ 
and  therefore  lime  requires  to  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion.  Borax  would  and  does 
yield  a  satisfactory  result,  but  its  high  price  is  an  insurmountable  obstacle.  Fluor  spar 
is  of  no  avail,  and  bottle  glass  requires  too  strong  a  temperature,  and  to  be  used  in  too 
great  a  quantity,  for  economical  application  to  a  mineral  already  surcharged  with  extra- 
neous matters. 

These  facts  serve  in  some  measure  to  explain,  though  we  cannot  in  any  way  allow 
that  they  justify,  the  present  condition  of  the  saffre  market ;  since  these  very  difficulties 
are  daily  overcome  in  one  of  the  largest  metallurgical  operations  carried  on  amongst  us. 
Many  of  the  ores  of  copper,  when  first  received  by  the  manufacturer,  are  in  a  state 
quite  parallel  to  that  of  the  Cornish  ores  of  cobalt,  even  in  regard  to  poverty  of  metal. 
There  is  the  same  excess  of  granitic  matrix,  the  same  necessity  for  avoiding  the  use  of 
any  agent  capable  of  attacking  sulphuret  of  copper,  a  substance  possessing  very  similar 
chemical  affinities  to  those  of  the  arseniurets  of  nickel  and  cobalt.  What  then  b  the 
flux  employed  by  the  copper  manufacturer  in  such  cases?  We  reply  at  once,— it  is  the 
protoxide  of  iron  which  is  formed  from  these  poor  copper  ores  by  the  action  of  heat, 
ajid  combines  with  the  silicate  of  the  matrix  so  as.  to  produce  an  extremely  fusible 
silicate  of  iron,  which  permits  the  sulphuret  of  copper  to  fall  down  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  reverberatory  furnace,  whilst  the  vitrified  impurities  of  the  ore  are  raked  from  its 
surface.  Oxide  of  iron  would  most  probably  therefore  enable  a  manufacturer, 
accustomed  to  furnace  operations,  to  send  into  the  market  an  arsenical  compound  of 
cobalt  containing  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  this  metal,  even  if  his  interest  failed  to 
convince  him  of  the  great  advantage  resulting  from  its  subsequent  conversion  into 
xafTre.  Thus,  then,  the  conditions  of  this  seemingly  difficult  problem  are  answered,  in  a 
commercial  sense ;  for  oxide  of  iron  is  plentiful  and  cheap,  its  combination  with  silica 
is  sufficiently  fusible,  and  it  has  no  action  whatever  upon  metallic  arseniurets.  No 
doubt  many  other  substances  might  be  found  equally  applicable  with  the  one  we  have 
mentioned ;  and,  indeed,  our  object  in  thus  dilating  upon  this  and  analogous  topics  is 
rather  to  stimulate  inquiry  than  to  lay  down  specific  rules  for  practical  guidance ;  conse- 
quently our  remarks  must  be  regarded  at  best  as  but  a  shadowy  outline,  the  manu- 
facturing details  of  which  require  careful  filling  in,  to  render  the  whole  intelligible  and 
useful. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  cobalt,  it  may  be  as  well  to  advert  to  a  particular  ore 
of  that  metal,  found  near  Keswick  in  Cumberland.  This  ore  contains  from  two  or  three 
per  cent  of  cobalt,  but  is  quite  free  from  nickel, — a  very  unusual  circumstance, — as  even 
in  meteoric  stones  cobalt  is  constantly  accompanied  by  nickel,  though  this  last  metal 
not  unfrequently  exists  without  cobalt.  As  a  colouring  material,  oxide  of  cobalt  is 
seriously  damaged  by  the  presence  of  oxide  of  nickel,  for  these  oxides  produce  colours 
almost  complementary  to  each  other;  and  therefore  tending,  by  their  admixture,  to  yield 
a  neutral  tint,  as  is  observable  when  their  saline  solutions  are  united.  The  great  ad- 
vantage of  working  an  ore  of  cobalt  free  from  nickel  must  consequently  be  obvious  to 
all.  The  Keswick  mine  is,  nevertheless,  almost  abandoned  at  the  present  moment, 
through  sheer  inability  to  find  a  market  for  its  produce ;  though  for  the  finer  kinds  of 
porcelain  and  for  enamel  painting,  the  oxide  of  cobalt  procured  from  it  is  worth  fully 
a  guinea  per  pound. 

In  the  hope  of  drawing  attention  to  a  raw  material  at  once  so  unique  and  valuable, 
we  give  the  following  original  process  for  extracting  pure  oxide  of  cobalt  from  the 
Keswick  cobalt  ore  :  —  Having  carefully  roasted  a  quantity  of  this  ore,  at  a  full  red 
heat,  in  a  muffle  furnace,  for  two  or  three  hours,  it  is  next  to  be  reduced  to  a  fine  powder, 
and  then  digested  in  muriatic  acid  of  the  specific  gravity  1*10  or  thereabout.  And  for 
this  use  the  waste  acid  of  the  soda  maker  is  well  adapted,  even  though  it  may  happen 
to  contain  arsenic  and  iron.  After  a  few  hours*  digestion,  the  acidulous  solution  may 
be  poured  off  and  a  fresh  acid  added,  so  as  completely  to  exhaust  the  roasted  ore,  and 
dissolve  all  the  metallic  matter  in  it.  Then  mix  the  solution  thus  procured:  and, 
having  thrown  in  a  portion  of  powdered  haematite  or  other  form  of  peroxide  of  iron, 
evaporate  the  whole  to  dryness.  Next  pour  boiling  water  on  the  dried  mass,  and 
stir  in  an  excess  of  chalk,  or  finely  powdered  marble,  and  preserve  the  whole  at  a 
temperature  of  about  180^  Fahr.,  until  all  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  ceases;  then  add 
a  quantity  of  sulphate  of  soda,  and  throw  the  mixture  on  a  filter,  when  a  solution  of  chlo- 
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ride  of  cobalt  will  paffs  through,  contaimug  a  small  quantity  of  the  sulphates  of  lime  and 
soda,  but  altogether  free  from  metallic  contamination.  This  solution  must  nonr  he 
super-saturated  with  a  caustic  lye  of  soda,  and  the  mixture  boiled  for  a  few  minutes  in 
order  to  insure  the  rapid  precipitation  of  the  oxide  of  cobalt ;  which,  after  careful  wash- 
ing with  hot  water,  is  to  be  dried,  and  heated  red  hot,  in  a  crucible,  to  give  it  the 
eliaracter  suitable  for  the  English  market  One  pound  of  Keswick  ore  will  require 
about  8  ounces  of  muriatic  acid,  of  the  kind  alluded  to,  with  2  ounces  of  hematite,  3 
ounces  of  chalk,  and  the  same  quantity  of  salt  cake  or  dry  sulphate  of  soda.  The  ex- 
planation of  this  process  is  very  simple :  in  the  first  instance,  the  metallic  matters  of  the 
ore,  consisting  of  iron,  cobalt,  arsenic,  copper,  and  perhaps  also  lead,  are  dissolved  by  the 
muriatic  acid  ;  and,  as  all  of  these  are  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  lime,  except  cobalt, 
the  chalk  might  now  be  added  at  once,  but  for  the  fact  that  the  Keswick  ere  contains  an 
excess  of  arsenic,  which  carries  down  a  portion  of  cobalt  in  the  state  of  arsenite  of  cobalt. 
To  remedy  this  evil,  peroxide  of  iron  or  hiematite  must  be  added,  so  as  to  ensure  the 
existence  of  an  excess  of  peroxide  of  iron  in  the  solution ;  as  this,  on  the  introduction 
of  the  chalk,  will  unite  to  the  arsenic,  and  thus  prevent  the  precipitation  of  any  cobalt 
at  this  stage  of  the  operation.  Tlie  cessation  of  all  effervescence,  indicates  that  the  chalk 
has  ceased  to  act,  and  that  the  iron,  arsenic,  copper,  and  lead  are  no  longer  in  solution, 
but  have  been  displaced  by  the  lime  of  the  chalk.  To  remove  this  lime,  sulphate  of 
soda  is  employed,  since  this  throws  down  nearly  the  whole  of  the  lime  in  the  state  of 
sulphate ;  after  which  caustic  soda  or  potash  will  precipitate  nothing  from  the  filtered 
solution  but  pure  oxide  of  cobalt.  Although  apparently  somewhat  complex  in  detail, 
this  process  is  extremely  simple  and  efficient  in  practice ;  and  possesses,  moreover,  the 
advantage  of  being  equally  applicable  to  the  treatment  of  speiss  or  arseniuret  of  nickel, 
firom  which  pure  oxide  of  nickel  may  be  easily  procured,— using,  however,  much  more 
baematite  than  the  quantity  above  indicated,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  iron  in 
speiss.  From  this  latter  circumstance,  it  must  be  obvious,  that  cobalt  and  nickel  cannot 
be  separated  in  the  way  just  described ;  for,  as  has  been  stated,  they  both  remain  in 
solution  after  the  employment  of  tiie  chalk  ;  and,  indeed,  no  process  has  yet  been  pub- 
lished by  which  a  perfect  separation  of  th^e  two  metals  can  be  effected.  Ordinary 
Swedish  xaffre  contains,  on  an  average,  15  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  cobalt,  mixed  with 
about  S  per  cent  of  oxide  of  nickel ;  which  latter  seriously  impairs  the  colouring  power 
of  xaffre.  Hence  it  is  that  we  have  entered  thus  fully  uito  this  question  ;  for  as  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  purify  cobalt  when  contaminated  with  nickel,  it  is  a  kind  of  na- 
tional disgrace  to  Great  Britain  that,  having  a  pure  ore  of  cobalt  in  the  very  centre 
of  the  island,  our  manu&cturers  are  unable  either  to  cqpipete  with,  or  so  much  as  contest 
for,  the  palm  of  superiority  in  the  formation  of  xaffre. 

NICOTI ANINE,  is  the  name  of  an  oil  recently  extracted  from  the  leaves  of  tobacco* 
which  possesses  the  smell  of  tobacco  smoke. 

NICOTINE,  is  a  peculiar  principle,  obtainable  from  the  leaves  and  seeds  of  tobacco 
(^mcotiana  tabaenm),  by  infusing  them  in  acidulous  water,  evaporating  the  infusion  to  a 
cortain  point,  adding  lime  to  it,  distilling,  and  treating  the  product  which  comes  over 
with  ether.  It  is  colourless,  has  an  acrimonious  taste,  a  pungent  smell,  remains  liquid 
at  SO*'  Fahr.,  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  water,  but  is  in  a  great  measure  separable  from 
it  by  ether,  which  dissolves  it  abundantly.  It  combines  with  acids  and  forms  salts 
acrid  and  pungent  like  itself;  the  phosphate,  oxalate,  and  tartrate  being  crystallizable. 
Nicotine  causes  the  pupils  to  contract     A  single  drop  of  it  is  aufificient  to  kill  a  dog. 

IVlacerate  powdered  tobacco  for  twenty-four  hours  in  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric 
acid ;  express  the  liquor,  evaporate  to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  and  distil  the  residue  with 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  potash ;  add  more  water  from  time  to  time  to  prevent  the  decom- 
position of  the  nicotina,  in  consequence  of  the  potash  being  too  much  concentrated.  From 
this  distillation  a  quantity  of  nicotina  and  ammonia  will  be  obtained  in  the  receiver,  and 
these  are  to  be  neutralized  with  oxalic  acid.  Evaporate  now  to  dryness,  and  treat  the 
residue  with  boiling  alcohol,  which  will  dissolve  the  oxalate  of  nicotina,  leaving  the 
oxalate  of  ammonia  unacted  upon.  Heat  the  oxalate  of  nicotina  in  solution  of  potash, 
and  separate  the  nicotiua  with  ether,  in  which  it  is  soluble,  and  from  which  the  ether 
may  again  be  separated  by  distillation. 

M.  Ortigosa  considers  this  nicotina  not  to  be  perfectly  pure,  but  to  contain  a  portion 
of  water  and  of  alcohol. 

From  the  analysis  of  the  salt  formed  by  the  combination  of  nicotina  with  the  chlorides 
of  platinum  and  mercury,  M.  Ortigosa  has  represented  the  composition  of  tiiis  vege- 
table principle  by  the  following  formula  :  — - 

C,^  «  73-26 

Hg   »    9-65 

Axi    «  17-09 

NITRATE  OF  AMMONIA,  is  prepared  by  neutralising  nitric  acid  with  car* 
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bonate  of  ammoDia,  and  crystallising  the  solution.  Heat  converts  it  into  water  and 
laughing  gas. 

NITllATE  OF  1.EAB  (Nitrate  de  plo$iib,  Fr. ;  Safyieienaunt  hUioxyd^  Germ.); 
is  made  by  saturating  somewhat  dilute  nitric  acid  with  oxide  of  lead  (litliargc>  evapor- 
ating the  neutral  solution  till  a  pellicle  appears,  and  then  exposing  it  in  a  hot  chamber 
till  it  be  converted  into  crystalsb  which  are  sometimes  transparent,  but  generally  opaque 
white  octahedrons.  Their  spec.  grav.  is  4-068;  they  have  a  cooling,  sweetish,  pungent 
taste.  They  dissolve  in  7  parts  of  cold,  and  in  much  less  boiling  water ;  they  fuse  at  a 
moderate  elevation  of  temperature,  emit  oxygen  gas,  and  pass  into  oxide  of  lead. 
Their  constituents  are  67*3  oxide  and  32*7  acid.  Nitrate  of  lead  is  much  employed 
in  the  chrome  yellow  style  of  CALico-raiNTiNO ;  which  see. 

There  are  three  other  compounds  of  nitric  acid  and  lead  oxide ;  viz.  the  bi«basie« 
the  tri-basic,  and  the  se-l)asic ;  which  contain  respectively  2,  3,  and  6  atoms  of  base  to 
1  of  acid. 

NITRATE  OF  POTASH,  Nitrt,  saltpetre,  (Nitrate  de  potoMse,  Fr. ;  Stdpeter^ 
taurea  kali.  Germ.)  This  salt  occurs  native  as  an  efflorescence  upon  limestones,  sand- 
stones, marls,  chalk,  and  calctuff ;  it  forms  a  saline  crust  in  caverns,  as  also  upon  the 
surface  of  the  ground  in  certain  places,  especially  where  animal  matters  have  been 
decomposed.  Such  caverns  exist  in  Germany  near  Homburg  (Burkardush);  in  Apulia 
upon  the  Adriatic  sea  (Puio  di  Mofetta);  in  France;  in  the  East  Indies;  in  Ceylon, 
where  22  nitriferous  caverns  are  mentioned ;  in  North  America,  at  Crooked  river, 
Tenessee,  Kentucky,  and  upon  the  Missouri ;  in  Brazil,  Teneriffe,  and  Africa.  Nitre 
occurs  as  an  efflorescence  upon  the  ground  in  Arragcm,  Hungary,  Podolia,  Sicily* 
Egypt,  Persia,  Bengal,  China,  Arabia,  North  America,  and  South  America.  Several 
plants  contain  saltpetre ;  particularly  borage,  dill,  tobacco,  sunflowers,  stalks  of  maize, 
beet-root,  bugloss,  parietaria,  &c.  It  has  not  hitherto  been  found  in  animal  sub- 
stances 

The  question  has  been  frequently  put ;  how  is  nitre  annually  reproduced  upon  the 
surface  of  limestones  and  the  ground,  after  it  has  been  removed  by  washing  ?  It  has 
been  said,  in  reply,  that  as  secondary  limestones  contain  remains  of  animal  matters, 
the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  absorbed  in  virtue  of  the  porous  structure,  will  com- 
bine with  their  azote  to  form  nitric  acid ;  whence  nitrate  of  lime  will  result.  Where 
potash  is  present  in  the  ground,  a  nitrate  of  that  base  will  be  next  formed.  The  generation 
of  nitre  is  in  all  cases  limited  to  a  very  small  distance  from  the  surface  of  porous  stones ; 
no  further,  indeed,  than  where  atmospherical  air  and  moisture  can  penetrate ;  and  none 
is  ever  produced  upon  the  surface  .of  compact  stones,  such  as  marble  and  quartz,  or  of 
argillaceous  minerals.  Dr.  John  Davy  and  M.  IiOngchamp  have  advanced  an  opinion, 
that  the  presence  of  azotized  matter  is  not  necessary  for  the  generation  of  nitric  acid  or 
nitrous  salts,  but  that  the  oxygen  and  azote  of  the  atmosphere,  when  condensed  by  capil- 
larity, will  combine  in  such  proportions  as  to  form  nitric  acid,  through  the  agency  of 
moisture  and  of  neutralizing  bases,  such  as  lime,  magnesia,  potash,  or  soda.  They  conceive 
that  as  spongy  platina  serves  to  combine  oxygen  and  hydrogen  into  water,  or  the  vapour 
of  alcohol  and  oxygen  into  acetic  acid,  and  as  the  peroxide  as  well  as  the  hydrate  of  iron, 
and  argillaceous  minerals,  serve  to  generate  ammonia  from  the  oxygen  of  the  air  and  tlie 
hydrogen  of  water ;  in  like  manner,  porous  limestones,  through  the  agency  of  water, 
operate  upon  the  constituents  of  the  atmosphere  to  produce  nitric  acid,  without  the 
presence  of  animal  matter.  This  opinion  may  certainly  be  maintained  ;  for  in  India, 
Spain,  and  several  other  countries,  at  a  distance  from  all  habitations,  immense  quan- 
tities of  saltpetre  are  reproduced  in  soils  which  have  been  washed  the  year  before.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  known  that  the  production  of  this  salt  may  be  greatly  facilitated 
and  increased  by  the  admixture  of  animal  ofials  with  calcareous  earths. 

The  spontaneous  generation  of  nitre  in  Spain,  Egypt,  and  especially  in  India,  is  insuffi- 
cient to  supply  the  wants  of  the  whole  world.  There  this  salt  is  observed  to  form  upon 
the  surface  of  the  ground  in  silky  tufts,  or  even  in  slender  prismatic  crystals,  particu- 
larly during  the  continuance  of  the  hot  weather  that  succeeds  copious  rains.  These  saline 
efflorescences,  after  being  collected  by  rude  besoms  of  broom,  are  lixiviated,  allowed  to 
settle,  evaporated,  and  crystallized.  In  France,  Germany,  Sweden,  Hungary,  &c.,  yast 
quantities  of  nitrous  salts  are  obt«ned  by  artificial  arrangements  called  nitriaries,  or 
nitre-beds.  Very  little  nitrate  of  potash,  indeed,  is  obtained  in  the  first  place ;  but 
the  nitrates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  which  being  deliquescent,  remain  in  the  nitrous 
earths  in  a  semi«liquid  state.  Hie  operation  of  converting  these  salts  into  good  nitre 
is  often  sufficiently  complex,  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  several  muriates,  which 
are  difficult  to  eliminate. 

The  following  instructions  have  been  given  by  the  consulting  committee  of  potuhres  et 
aalpeirea  in  France,  for  the  construction  of  their  nitriires  artiJicieUes.  The  permealiility 
of  the  materials  to  the  atmospherical  air,  being  found  to  be  as  indispensable  as  is  the 
presence  of  a  base  to  fix  the  nitric  acid  at  the.  instant  of  its  formatioui  the  firat  measure 
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i«  to  select  a  light  friable  earth,  containing  as  much  carbonate  of  lime  or  old  mortar- 
rubbish  as  possible  ;  and  to  interstrattfy  it  with  beds  of  dung,  five  or  six  inches  thick, 
till  a  considerable  heap  be  raised  in  the  shape  of  a  truncated  pyramid,  which  should  be 
placed  under  an  open  shed,  and  kept  moist  by  watering  it  from  time  to  time.     When 
the  whole  appears  to  be  decomposed  into  a  kind  of  mould,  it  is  to  be  spread  under  sheds 
in  layers  of  from  two  to  three  feet  thick  ;  which  are  to  be  watered  occasionally  with 
urine  and  the  drainings  of  dunghills,  taking  care  not  to  soak  them  too  much,  lest  they 
should  be  rendered  impermeable  to  the  air,  though  they  should  be  always  damp  enough 
to  fiiTOur  the  absorption  and  mutual  action  of  the  atmospherical  gases.     Moist  garden 
mould  aflbrds  an  example  of  the  physical  condition  most  faTourable  to  nitre^beds.     The 
compost  should  be  turned  over,  and  well  mixed  with  the  spade  once  at  least  in  every 
fortnight,  and  the  sides  of  the  shed  should  be  partially  closed ;  for  although  air  be  essen- 
tial, wind  is  injurious,  by  carrying  off  the  acid  yapours,  instead  of  allowing  them  to  rest 
incumbent  upon,  and  combine  with,  the  bases.     The  chemical  reaction  is  slow  and 
successive,  and  can  be  made  effective  only  by  keeping  the  agents  and  materials  in  a 
state  of  quiescence.     The  whole  process  lasts  two  years ;  but  since  organic  matters 
would  yield  in  the  lixiviation  several  soluble  substances  detrimental  to  the  extraction  of 
saltpetre,  they  roust  not  be  added  during  the  operations  of  the  latter  six  months ;  not 
must  anything  except  clear  water  be  used  for  watering  during  this  period  :  at  the  end 
of  which  the  whole  organic  ingredients  of  the  beds  will  be  totally  decomposed.     Where 
dung  is  not  sufficiently  abundant  for  the  above  stratifications,  a  nitre-bed  should  be 
formed  in  a  stable  with  friable  earth,  covered  with  a  layer  of  litter ;  after  four  months 
the  litter  is  to  be  lifted  off^  the  earth  is  to  be  turned  over,  then  another  layer  of  fresh 
earth,  8  or  9  inches  thick,  is  to  be  placed  over  it  and  a  layer  of  the  old  and  fresh  litter 
over  all.     At  the  end  of  other  four  months,  this  operation  is  to  be  repeated ;  and  in  the 
course  of  a  year  the  whole  is  ready  to  be  transferred  into  the  regular  nitre4>eds  under  a 
shed  as  above  described.     Stich  are  the  laborious  and  disagreeable  processes  practised 
by  the  peasants  of  Sweden,  each  of  whom  is  bound  by  law  to  have  a  nitre-bed,  and  to 
furnish  a  cert^n  quantity  of  nitre  to  the  state  every  year.     His  at/rtary  commonly  con- 
sists of  a  small  hut  built  of  boards,  with  a  bottom  of  rammed  clay,  covered  by  a  wooden 
floor,  upon  which  b  spread  a  mixture  of  ordinary  earth  with  calcareous  sand  or  marl, 
and  lixiviated  wood-ashes.     Thb  mixture  is  watered  with  stable  urine,  and  its  surface 
is  turned  over  once  a  week  in  summer,  and   once  a  fortnight  in  winter.     In   some 
countries,  walls  2  or  S  feet  thick,  and  6  or  7  high,  are  raised  with  the  nitrifying  com- 
post, iiiterspeised  with  weeds  and  branches  of  trees,  in  order  at  once  to  bind  them 
together,  and  to  favour  the  circulation  of  air.     These  walls  are  thatched  with  straw ; 
they  are  placed  with  one  of  their  faces  in  the  direction  of  the  rains ;  and  must  be  moist- 
en^ with  water  not  rich  in  animal  matter.      One  side  of  the  wall   is  upright   and 
smooth;  while  the  other  is  sloped  or  terraced,  to  favour  the  admission  of  humidity  into 
their  interior.     The  nitre  eventually  forms  a  copious  efflorescence  upon  the  smooth  side, 
whence  it  may  be  easily  scraped  off. 

M.  Longchamp,  convinced  that  organic  matters  are  a  useless  expense,  and  not  in  the 
least  essential  to  nitrification,  proposes  to  establish  nitre-beds  where  fuel  and  labour  are 
cheapest,  as  amidst  forests,  choosing  as  dry  and  low  a  piece  of  ground  as  possible,  laying 
them  out  upon  a  square  space  of  about  1000  feet  in  each  side,  in  the  middle  of  which  the 
graduation>house  may  be  built,  and  alongside  of  it  sheds  for  the  evaporation  furnaces  and 
pans.  Upon  each  of  the  four  sides  the  nitrifying  sheds  are  to  be  erected,  1 30  feet  long 
by  SO  feet  wide,  where  the  lixiviation  would  he  carried  on,  and  whence  the  water  would 
be  conducted  in  gutters  to  the  graduation-house.  The  sheds  are  to  be  closed  at  the 
sides  by  walls  of  pisS,  and  covered  with  thatch.  No  substance  is  so  favourable  to  nitri- 
fication aa  the  natural  stony  concretion  known  under  the  name  of  lime-tuf.  In  Tour- 
«lne,  where  it  is  used  as  a  building  stone,  the  saltpetre  makers  reestablish  the  found- 
ations of  old  houses  at  their  own  expense,  provided  they  are  allowed  to  carry  off  the  old 
tuf,  which  owes  its  nitrifying  properties,  not  only  to  its  chemical  nature,  but  to  its 
texture,  which  being  of  a  homogeneous  porosity  permits  elastic  fluids  and  vapours  to 
pass  through  it  freely  in  all  directions.  With  the  rough  blocks  of  such  tuf,  walls  about 
no  inches  thick,  and  moderately  high,  are  to  be  raised,  upon  the  principles  above  pre- 
scribed ;  in  the  absence  of  tuf,  porous  walls  may  be  raised  with  a  mixture  of  arable  soil, 
sand,  and  mortar-rubbish,  chidk  or  rich  marl.     The  walls  ought  to  be  kept  moist. 

In  France,  the  greater  part  of  the  indigenous  saltpetre  is  obtained  by  lixiviating  the 
mortar-rubbish  of  old  buildings,  especially  of  those  upon  the  ground-fioor,  and  in  sunk 
cellars,  which  are  by  law  reserved  for  this  purpose.  The  first  object  of  the  manu- 
facturer is  then  to  ascertain  the  richness  of  his  materials  in  nitrous  salts,  to  see  if  they 
be  worth  the  trouble  of  working;  and  this  point  he  commonly  determines  merely  by 
their  saline,  bitter,  and  pungent  taste,  though  he  might  readily  have  recourse  to  the 
far  surer  criteria  of  lixiviation  and  evaporation.  He  next  pounds  them  coarsely,  and 
puts  them  into  large  casks  open  at  top,  and  covered  with  straw  at  bottom ;  which  are 
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placed  ia  three  successiTe  levels.  Water  is  poured  into  the  casks  till  they  are  full,  and 
after  12  hours*  digestion  it  is  run  oflT,  loaded  with  the  salts,  by  a  spigot  near  the  bottora. 
A  fresh  quantity  of  water  is  then  added,  and  drawn  off  after  an  interval  of  four  hours  ; 
even  a  third  and  fourth  lixiviation  are  had  recourse  to;  but  these  weak  liquors  are 
reserved  for  lixiviating  fresh  rubbish.  The  contents  of  the  casks  upon  the  second  and 
third  lower  levels  are  lixiviated  with  the  liquors  of  the  upper  cask,  till  the  lyes  indicate 
from  12  to  14  degrees  of  Baum^'s  hydrometer.  They  are  now  fit  for  evaporating  to  a 
greater  density,  and  of  then  receiving  the  dose  of  wood-ashes  requisite  to  convert  the 
materials  of  lime  and  magnesia  into  nitrate  of  potash,  with  the  precipitation  of  the 
carbonates  of  magnesia  and  lime.  The  solution  of  nitre  is  evaporated  in  a  copper  pan, 
and  as  it  boils,  the  scum  which  rises  to  the  surface  must  be  diligently  skimmed  ofT 
into  a  cistern  alongside.  Muriate  of  soda  being  hardly  more  soluble  in  boiling  than 
in  cold  water,  separates  during  the  concentration  of  the  nitre,  and  is  progressively- 
removed  with  cullender-shaped  ladles.  The  fire  is  withdrawn  whenever  the  liquor  has 
acquired  the  density  of  80^  B.  ;  it  b  allowed  to  settle  for  a  little  while,  and  is  then 
drawn  off*,  by  a  lead  syphon  adjusted  some  way  above  the  bottom,  into  iron  vessels,  to 
cool  and  crystallijse.  The  crystals  thus  obtained  are  set  to  drain,  then  re-dissolved  and 
r»-cry6tallized.     The  further  purification  of  nitre  is  fully  described  under  the  article 

GUMPOWDKR. 

The  annual  production  of  saltpetre  in  France,  by  the  above-described  processes,  durin^^ 
the  wars  of  the  Revolution,  amounted  to  2000  tons  (2  millions  of  kilogrammes)  of  an 
article  fit  for  the^manufacture  of  gunpowder ;  of  which  seven-twentieths  were  furnished 
by  the  saltpetre  works  of  Paris  alone. 

Nitrate  of  potash  crystallises  in  six-sided  prisms,  with  four  narrow  and  two  broad 
faces :  the  last  being  terminated  by  a  dihedral  summit,  or  two-sided  acumination ; 
they  are  striated  lengthwise,  and  have  fissures  in  their  long  axis,  which  are  apt  to  con- 
tain  mother  water.  The  spec,  gravity  of  nitre  varies  from  1  '93  to  2'00.  It  possesses 
a  cooling,  bitterish-pungent  taste,  is  void  of  smell,  permanent  in  the  air  when  pure, 
fuses  at  a  heat  of  about  662,  into  an  oily-looking  liquid,  and  concretes  upon  cooling 
into  a  solid  mass,  with  a  coarsely  radiating  fracture.  This  h^  got  the  unmeaning 
names  of  sal-prunelle  and  mineral  crystal.  At  a  red  heat,  nitre  gives  out  at  first  a 
great  deal  of  pretty  pure  oxygen  gas ;  but  afterwards  nitrous  acid  fumes,  while  potash 
remains  in  the  retort.  It  is  soluble  in  7  parts  of  water  at  32^  ;  in  about  3}  at  60^  F., 
in  less  than  half  a  part  at  194^,  and  in  four-tenths  at  212°.  It  is  very  slightly  soluble 
in  spirit  of  wine,  and  not  at  all  in  absolute  alcohol.  It  causes  a  powerful  deflagration 
when  thrown  upon  burning  coals;  and  when  a  mixture  of  it  with  sulphur  is  tlirown  into 
a  red-hot  crucible,  a  very  vivid  light  is  emitted.  Its  constituents  are,  46*55  potash,  and 
53*45  nitric  acid. 

Nitre  is  applied  to  many  purposes:  —  1.  to  tlie  manufacture  of  gunpowder ;  2.  to  that 
of  sulphuric  acid ;  3.  to  that  of  nitric  acid,  though  nitrate  of  soda  or  cubic  nitre  has  lately 
superseded  this  use  of  it  to  a  considerable  extent ;  4.  to  that  of  flint-glass ;  5.  it  is  used 
in  medicine ;  6.  for  many  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  preparations ;  7.  for  procuring 
by  deflagration  with  charcoal  or  cream  of  tartar,  pure  carbonate  of  potash,  as  also  black 
and  white  fluxes ;  8.  for  mixing  with  salt  in  curing  butcher  meat ;  9.  in  some  countries 
for  sprinkling  in  solution  upon  grain,  to  preserve  it  from  insects ;  10.  for  making  fire- 
works.    See  FiBE'WORXs. 

Landikgs,  Dxuvxries,  and  Stocks  op  Saltfktrx. 


Landed. 

Delivered. 

Stock  lit  Januarjr. 

Torn. 

Ton«. 

Tons. 

In  December 

1851 

415 

551 

._ 

1850 

607 

671 

_ 

III  12  Months 

1851 

7,764 

7,859 

2,321 

1850 

9,661 

10,327 

2,416 

1849 

9,997 

8,774 

3.082 

1848 

11,034 

9,864 

1,794 

Prtcea. — Bengal,  25«.  to  28#.  6d.  per  cwt. ;  Madras,  24 «.  to  25#. 

NITRATE  OF  SILVER  (Nitrate  dTarpent,  Fr. ;  Silbersalpeter,  Germ.);  is  pre- 
pared by  saturating  pure  nitric  acid  of  specific  grav.  I  -25  with  pure  silver,  evaporating 
the  solution,  and  crystallizing  the  nitrate.  When  the  drained  crystals  are  fused  in  a 
platina  capsule,  and  cast  into  slender  cylinders  in  silver  moulds,  they  constitute  the 
lunar  caustic  of  the  surgeon.  This  should  be  white,  and  unchangeable  by  light.  It  is 
deliquescent  in  moist  air.     The  crystals  are  colourless  transparent  4  and  6  sided  tables  ; 
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they  ponesi  a  bitter,  acrid,  and  moat  disagreeable  metallio  taste ;  tbey  dissolre  in  their 
own  weight  of  cold,  and  in  much  less  of  hot  water ;  are  soluble  in  four  parts  of  boiling 
alcohol,  but  not  in  nitric  acid ;  they  deflagrate  on  red-hot  coals,  like  all  the  nitrates ; 
and  detonate  wiUi  phosphorus  when  the  two  are  struck  together  upon  an  anvil.  They 
consist  of  68 '2  of  oiide,  and  SI  *8  of  acid.  Nitrate  of  siWer,  when  swallowed,  is  a  very 
energetic  poison :  but  it  may  be  readily  counteracted,  by  the  administration  of  a  dose 
of  sea-salt,  which  converts  the  corrosive  nitrate  into  the  inert  chloride  of  silver. 
Animal  matter,  immersed  in  a  weak  solution  of  neutral  nitrate  of  silver,  will  keep 
unchanged  for  any  length  of  time :  and  so  will  polished  iron  or  steel*  Nitrate  of 
silver  is  such  a  delicate  reagent  of  hydrochloric  or  muriatic  acid,  as  to  show  by  a 
sensible  dood,  the  presence  of  one  IIS  millionth  part  of  it,  or  one  7  millionth  part  of 
sea«salt  in  distilled  water.  It  is  much  used  under  the  name  of  inddible  ink,  for 
writing  upon  linen  with  a  pen ;  for  which  purpose  one  drachm  of  the  fused  salt  should  Iw 
dissolved  in  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  of  water,  adding  to  the  solution  as  much  water 
of  ammonia  as  will  re-dissolve  the  precipitated  oxide,  with  sap-green  to  colour  it,  and 
gum-water  to  make  the  volume  amount  to  one  ounce.  Traces  written  with  this  liquid 
ahould  be  first  heated  before  a  fire  to  expel  the  excess  of  ammonia,  and  then  exposed  to 
the  fluo*beam  to  blacken.  Another  mode  of  using  nitrate  of  silver  as  an  indelible  ink, 
b  to  imbue  the  linen  first  with  solution  of  carbonate  of  aoda,  to  dry  the  spot,  and  write 
upon  it  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  thickened  with  gum,  and  tinted  with  sap* 
green. 

NITRATE  OF  80DA«  CMeal  NUn  {NUraU  de  toudt,  Fr.  ;  WSrf^mlpeUr, 
Germ.  ) ;  occurs  under  the  nitre  upon  the  lands  in  Spain,  India,  Chile,  and  remarkably 
in  Peru,  in  the  districts  of  Atacama  and  Taracapa,  where  it  forms  a  bed  several  feet 
thick.  It  appears  in  several  places  upon  tlie  surface,  and  extends  over  a  space  of  more 
than  for^  leagues,  approaching  near  to  the  frontiers  of  Chile.  It  is  sometimes  efflo- 
rescent, sometimes  crystallised,  but  oftener  confusedly  mixed  with  day  and  sand, 
lliis  immensely  valuable  depont  is  only  three  days*  journey  from  the  port  of  Con- 
ception is  Chile,  and  from  Iquique,  another  harbour  situated  in  the  southern  part  of 
Peru. 

Nitrate  of  soda  may  be  artificially  prepared  by  neutralising  nitric  acid  with  soda,  and 
crystallising  the  solution.  It  crystallises  in  rhomboids,  has  a  cooling,  pungent,  bitterish 
taste,  less  disagreeable  than  nitre ;  it  becomes  moist  in  the  air  ;  dissolves  in  3  parts  of 
water  at  600  p.,  in  less  than  1  part  of  boiling  water;  deflagrates  more  slowly  than  nitre, 
and  with  an  orange  yellow  flame.  It  consists,  in  its  dry  state,  of  36*6  soda  and  63*4 
nitric  acid ;  but  its  crystals  contain  one  prime  equivalent  of  water ;  hence  they  are  com- 
posed of,  acid  56*84,  base  33*68,  water  9*47. 

It  is  susceptible  of  the  same  applications  as  nitre,  with  the  exception  of  making  gun- 
powder ;  for  which  it  is  not  adapted,  on  account  of  its  deliquescent  property. 

We  extract  the  following  from  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Geographical  Society 
of  London,  on  the  28th  of  April,  1851,  entitled  Observations  on  the  Geography  of 
Southern  Peru,  &c  &c  by  W.  Bollaert,  Esq.  F.ILG.a 

**  The  existence  of  this  valuable  substance  in  the  province  of  Tarapaca  has  been  known 

in  Europe  about  a  century.     In  1820,  some  of  it  was  sent  to  England,  but  the  duty 

then  being  so  high,  it  was  thrown  overboard.     In  1827,  efforts  were  unsuccessfully 

nnade  by  an  English  house  to  export  it.     In  1830,  a  cargo  was  sent  to  the  United 

States ;  it  was  found  unsaleable  there,  and  a  part  of  it  taken  to  Liverpool,  but  was 

returned  as  unmleable  in  England.     A  cargo  was  then  sent  to  France,  and  in  1831, 

another  to  England,  when  it  became  better  known,  and  sold  as  high  as  30s.  to  40s.  the 

cwt.     Its  price  has  varied  very  much ;  present  quotations  (1 851 )  about  1 5ff.  Since  1 831 

to  1852,  the  exports  of  nitrate  from  Iquique  have  been  5,293,478  quintals,  equal  to 

about  239«860  tons,  some  of  it  being  used  as  a  fertiliser  of  land,  some  in  the  manufiu:- 

ture  of  nitric  acid.    The  principal  deposits  of  nitrate  of  soda,  yet  known,  are  found  on 

the  western  side  of  the  Pampa  de  Tamarugal,  commencing  immediately  where  the  level 

plain  ceases^  and  on  the  sides  of  some  of  the  ravines  ruiming  from  the  Pampa  towards 

the  coast  and  in  some  of  the  hollows  of  the  mountains.     The  nitrate  has  not  been  found 

nearer  to  the  coast  than  18  miles,  and  looks  as  if  it  gradually  transferred  Itself  into  salt 

88  it  approached  the  coast.     The  officinos  or  refining  works  are  divided  into  northern 

and  aoothcm  Saletres;  the  old  Saletres  being  about  the  centre  of  the  former,  and  La 

Nueva  Nona  that  of  the  latter ;  there  are  in  all  about  100  ofiicinos.     The  nitrate  de« 

posita  commenee  about  Tilinechc,  and  extend  south  near  to  Quilliagua  with  interruptions 

ei  deposits  of  common  salt,   llie  nkrete  oaleche  grounda  vary  in  breadth ;  the  average 

nay  be  500  yards,  and  in  places  7  to  8  feet  thiols  and  sometimes  quite  pure.     In  the 

ravines  and  bolknrs  before  mentioned,  tbe  nitrate  is  found  on  their  shelving  sides ;  the 

boUows  look  like  dried-up  cakes,  and  are  covered  with  salt  2  to  3  feet  thick,  and  on  the 

margins  there  is  nitrate  of  soda  ofttimes  going  down  to  some  depth  (  in  othen  there  ia 

a  iMird  dry  crust  upon  ii»  occasioDally  4  fiwt  thick.   The  nitrate  caleche  formed  under  this 
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crust  is  in  thin  layers,  and  so  solid  and  pure  as  to  be  sought  for,  although  the  expense  of 
blasting  is  very  great. 

"  There  are  several  varieties  of  the  nitrate  of  soda  caleche,  the  following  being  the 
principal. 

**  I .  White,  compact,  containing  64  per  cent. 

**  2.   Yellow,  occasioned  by  salts  of  iodine,  70  per  cent. 

**  3.   Grey  compact,  containing  a  little  iron  and  a  trace  of  iodine,  46  per  cent. 

**4.  Grey  crystalline,  the  most  abundant  variety,  contains  from  20  to  85  per  cent, 
affording  traces  of  iodine,  with  1  to  8  per  cent  of  earthy  matter. 

<*5.  White  crystalline  :  this  resembles  the  refined  nitrate. 

**  All  these  contain  common  salt,  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  soda,  muriate  of  lime,  and 
occasionally  some  borate  of  lime,  as  found  under  the  nitrate  beds :  one  variety  of  the 
latter,  composed  of  boracic  acid  49*5,  soda  8*  8,water  26  "O,  lime  15*7  » 100,  may  probably 
become  of  use  in  this  country  in  glass-making,  &o. 

"  Fragments  of  shells  have  been  noticed  with  and  under  the  nitrate  bed :  this  may  ac- 
count in  some  measure  for  the  lime  in  the  borate  and  muriate.  Mr.  Blake  mentions  that 
200  feet  above  the  Pampa,  (which  is  3500  above  the  level  of  the  sea),  near  to  Loe  Saletres 
del  port4  '  limestone  containing  shells  rises  from  a  bed  consisting  of  pebbles  and  shells 
cemented  together  by  salt  and  nitrate  of  soda ;  part  of  the  shells  are  decomposed,  whilst 
others  are  perfect  in  form,  and  like  those  now  still  found  lying  on  the  rocks  in  the  inlets 
of  the  sea.' 

^  The  rough  nitrate  of  soda  is  broken  into  small  pieces,  put  into  boilers^  water  introduced 
and  the  whole  boiled ;  the  nitrate  is  held  in  solution,  while  the  earthy  matter,  salt,  phos- 
phates, &c.,  are  separated  and  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel:  the  saturated  solution  of 
nitrate  is  let  into  a  reservoir,  where  it  deponts  any  remaining  earthy  matter ;  the .  clear 
liquor  is  run  into  shallow  troughs,  exposed  to  the  sun,  crystallization  takes  place,  contain- 
ing only  2  to  S  per  cent,  of  impurities,  and  is  ready  to  be  conveyed  to  the  coast  for  expor- 
tation. The  Pampa  de  Tamaruagal  contains  sufficient  nitrate  of  soda  for  the  consumption 
of  Europe  for  ages ;  the  desert  of  Atacamo  yields  it ;  it  has  also  been  met  with  on  the 
Andes  and  in  the  Eastern  plains. 

**  Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Chili  and  Peru  of  Cubic  Nitre,  compiled  from 

Official  Sources. 


Years. 

Chill. 

Peru. 

—  —  _ 

Tom. 

Tont. 

1832 

296 

498 

1833 

440 

583 

1834 

2,521 

1,303 

1835 

1,326 

2,068 

1836 

2,183 

1,625 

1837 

1,355 

4,345 

1838 

1,091 

2,099 

1839 

1,488 

2,132 

1840 

2,651 

4,696 

1841 

1,188 

3,546 

1842 

5,048 

4,239 

1843 

5,011 

1,797 

1844 

1,523 

5.531 

1845 

1,437 

.6,705 

1846 

2,669 

6,752 

1847 

1,834 

13,506 

1848 

1,676 

8,425 

1849 

4,154 

8,876 

1850 

1,150 

10,740 

NITRATE  OF  STRONTIA.  fNUraU  de  •trofUkme,  Fr. ;  SaJpeieriaurer  Unm- 
tiartf  Germ.)  This  salt  is  usually  prepared  from  the  sulphuret  of  strontium,  obtained 
by  decomposing  sulphate  of  strontia  with  charcoal,  by  strong  ignition  of  the  mixed 
powders  in  a  crucible.  This  sulphuret  being  treated  with  water,  and  the  solution 
being  filtered,  is  to  be  neutralised  with  nitric  acid,  as  indicated  by  the  test  of  turmeric 
paper ;  care  being  taken  to  avoid  breathing  the  noxious  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas, 
which  is  copiously  disengaged.  The  neutral  nitrate  being  properly  evaporated  and  set 
nside,  affords  colourless,  transparent,  slender,  octahedral  crystals.  It  has  a  cooling,  yet 
fiomewtiat  acrid  taste ;  is  soluble  in  5  parts  of  cold,  and  in  one  half  part  of  boiling  water. 
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as  also  in  alcohol ;  is  permanent  in  the  air,  deflagrates  upon  burning  coals,  gires  off 
oxygen  when  calcined,  and  leaves  caustic  strontia.  The  salt  consists  of  48*9  strontia 
and  51*1  nitric  acid.  That  salt  is  anhydrous ;  but  there  is  another  variety  of  it,  which 
contains  nearly  40  per  cent  of  water  of  crystallisation,  which  occurs  in  large  octahedrons. 
This  is  preferred  for  fire- works,  because  by  efflorescence  it  is  easily  obtained  in  a  fine 
powder,  which  miies  more  intimately  with  the  chlorate  of  potash  and  charcoal,  for  the 
composition  of  the  brilliant  red  fires,  now  so  much  admired  in  theatrical  conflagrations. 

NITRIC  ACID,  Aqttafortit  {Aeide  nitriqwe,  Fr.  ;  Salpeteraaure,  Germ.);  exists, 
in  combination  with  the  bases,  potash,  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  in  both  the  mineral  and 
vegetable  kingdoms.  This  acid  is  never  found  insulated.  It  was  distilled  from  saltpetre 
so  long  ago  as  the  13th  century,  by  igniting  that  salt,  mixed  with  copperas  or  clay,  in  a 
retort.  Nitric  acid  is  generated  when  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  gases,  confined 
over  water  or  an  alkaline  solution,  has  a  series  of  electrical  explosions  passed  through  it. 
In  this  way  the  salubrious  atmosphere  may  be  converted  into  corrosive  aquafortis. 
When  a  little  hydrogen  is  introduced  into  the  mixed  gases,  standing  over  water,  the 
chemical  agency  of  the  electricity  becomes  more  intense,  and  the  acid  is  more  rapidly 
formed  from  its  elements,  with  the  production  of  some  nitrate  of  ammonia. 

Nitric  acid  is  usually  made  on  the  small  scale  by  distilling,  with  the  heat  of  a  sand- 
bath,  a  mixture  of  3  parts  of  pure  nitre,  and  2  parts  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  in  a  large 
glass  retort,  connected  by  a  long  glass  tube  with  a  globular  receiver  surrounded  by  cold 
water.  By  a  well  regulated  distillation,  a  pure  acid,  of  specific  gravity  1  *500,  may  he 
thus  obtained,  amounting  in  weight  to  about  two-thirds  of  the  nitre  employed.  To 
obtain  easily  the  whole  nitric  acid,  equal  weights  of  nitre  and  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  may  be  taken  ;  in  which  case  but  a  moderate  heat  need  be  applied  to  the  retort. 
The  residuum  will  be  bisulphate  of  potash.  When  only  the  single  equivalent  propor- 
tion  of  sulphuric  acid  is  used,  namely  48  parts  for  100  of  nitre,  a  much  higher  heat  is 
required  to  complete  the  dbtillation,  whereby  more  or  less  of  the  nitric  acid  is  decom- 
posed, while  a  compact  neutral  sulphate  of  potash  is  left  in  the  retort,  very  difficult  to 
remove  by  solution  in  water,  and  therefore  apt  to  destroy  the  vessel. 

Aquafortis  is  manufactured  upon  the  great  scale  iu  iron  pots  or  cylinders  of  the  same 
construction  as  I  have  described  under  muriatic  acid.  The  more  concentrated  the  sul- 
phuric acid  is,  the  less  corrosively  will  it  act  upon  the  metal ;  and  it  is  commonly  used 
in  the  proportion  of  one  part  by  weight  to  two  of  nitre.  The  salt  being  introduced  into 
the  cool  retort,  and  the  lid  being  luted  tight,  the  acid  is  to  be  slowly  poured  in  through 
the  aperture y;^^.  983.  ;  while  the  aperture  g  is  connected  by  a  long  glass  tube  with  a 
range  of  balloons  inserted  into  each  other,  and  laid  upon  a  sloping  bed  of  sand.  The 
bottle  i,  with  3  tubulures  partly  filled  with  water,  which  is  required  for  condensing 
muriatic  acid  gas,  must,  for  the  present  purpose,  be  replaced  by  a  series  of  empty  recei- 
vers, either  of  glass  or  salt-glazed  stoneware.  The  cylinders  daould  be  only  half  filled, 
and  be  worked  off  by  a  gradually  raised  heat.- 

Commercial  aquafortis  is  very  generally  contaminated  with  sulphuric  and  muriatic 
acids,  as  also  with  alkaline  sulphates  and  muriates.  The  quantity  of  these  salts  may  be 
readily  ascertained  by  evaporating  in  a  glass  capsule  a  given  weight  of  the  aquafortis ; 
while  that  of  the  muriatic  acid  may  be  determined  by  nitrate  of  silver ;  and  of  sulphuric 
acid,  by  nitrate  of  baryta.  Aquafortis  may  be  purified,  in  a  great  measure,  by  re-distilla- 
tion at  a  gentle  heat ;  rejecting  the  first  liquid  which  comes  over,  as  it  contains  the 
chlorine  impregnation ;  receiving  the  middle  portion  as  genuine  nitric  acid ;  and  leaving 
a  residuum  in  the  retort,  as  being  contaminated  with  sulphuric  acid. 

Since  nitrate  of  soda  has  been  so  abundantly  imported  into  Europe  from  Peru,  it  has 
been  employed  by  many  manufiicturers  in  preference  to  nitre  for  the  extraction  of  nitric 
acid,  because  it  is  cheaper,  and  because  the  residuum  of  the  distillation,  being  sulphate 
of  soda,  is  more  readily  removed  by  solution  from  glass  retorts,  when  a  range  of  these 
set  in  a  gallery  furnace  is  the  apparatus  employed.  Nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1  ^T 
may  be  obtained  colourless ;  but  by  further  concentration  a  portion  of  it  is  decomposed, 
whereby  some  nitrous  acid  is  produced,  which  gives  it  a  straw-yellow  tinge.  At  this 
strength  it  exhales  white  or  orange  fumes,  which  have  a  peculiar,  though  not  very  dis- 
agreeable smell ;  and  even  when  largely  diluted  with  water,  it  tastes  extremely  sour.  The 
greatest  density  at  which  it  can  be  obtained  is  1*51  or  perhaps  1*52,  at  60^  F.,  in  which 
state,  or  even  when  much  weaker,  it  powerfully  corrodes  all  animal,  vegetable,  and  most 
metallic  bodies.  When  slightly  diluted  it  is  applied,  with  many  precautions,  to  silk  and 
woollen  stuffs,  to  stain  them  of  a  bright  yellow  hue.     See  CAUCO-rRiMTiNO  ;  page  395. 

In  the  dry  state,  as  it  exists  in  nitre,  this  acid  consists  of  26*15  parts  by  weight  of 
azote,  and  73*85  of  oxygen  ;  or  of  2  volumes  of  the  first  gas,  and  5  volumes  of  the  second. 

When  of  specific  gravity  1  *5,  it  boils  at  about  210°  Fahr.  ;  of  45,  it  boils  at  about 
240°;  of  1-42,  it  boils  at  253° ;  and  of  I  -40,  at  246°  F.  If  an  acid  stronger  than  1  -420 
be  distilled  in  a  retort,  it  gradually  becomes  weaker ;  and  if  weaker  than  I  *42,  it  gra- 
dually becomes  stronger,  till  it  assumes  that  standard  density.     Acid  of  specific  gravity 
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I  -485  has  no  more  action  upon  tin  than  water  has,  though  when  either  stronger  or 
wealcer  it  oxidises  it  rapidly,  aiid  evolTes  fuines  of  nitrous  gas  with  ezplouye 
violence.  In  my  two  papers  upon  nitric  acid  published  in  the  fourth  and  sixth  volumes 
of  the  Journal  of  Science  (1818  and  181 9 )»  I  investigated  the  chemical  relations  or 
these  phenomena.  Acid  of  1  *420  consists  of  I  atom  of  dry  acid,  and  4  of  water  ;  acid 
of  1  '485,  of  1  atom  of  dry  acid,  and  2  of  water ;  the  latter  compound  possesses  a  stable 
equilibrium  as  to  chemical  a^ncy  ;  the  former  as  to  calorific.  Acid  of  specific  gravity 
1  '334,  consisting  of  7  atoms  of  water,  and  I  of  dry  acid,  resbts  the  decomposing  agency 
of  light  Nitric  acid  acts  with  great  energy  upon  most  combustible  substances,  simple 
or  compound,  giving  up  oxygen  to  them,  and  resolving  itself  into  nitrous  gas,  or  even 
asote.  Such  is  the  result  of  its  action  upon  hydrogen,  phosphorus,  sulphur,  charcoal, 
sugar,  gum,  starch,  silver,  mercury,  copper,  iron,  tin,  and  most  other  metals. 

From  muriatic  to  nitric  acid  the  transmission  is  easy,  though  nitric  acid  is  never 
obtained  as  the  waste  product  of  any  chemical  operation.  Its  manufacture  is  invariably 
the  primary  object  of  the  process  by  which  it  is  procured.  The  ordinary  method 
consists  in  heating  together,  in  a  distillatory  apparatus,  a  mixture  of  nitrate  of  soda 
or  potash  with  sulphuric  acid.  In  this  way,  tlie  sulphuric  acid  unites  with  the  soda 
or  potash,  as  the  case  may  be,  forming  commercial  products,  also  salt  cake  and  sal- 
enixen ;  whilst  the  nitric  acid  combines  with  the  vrater  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  and,  pass- 
ing away  under  the  influence  of  the  heat,  is  condensed  in  the  receiver  of  the  apparatus. 
A  decomposition  of  this  kind  is  sometimes  denominated  a  simple  decomposition  ;  but  in 
reality  it  is  not  so,  as  the  transfer  of  the  water  completes  the  cycle  of  elective  aflinity. 

A  Table  of  Nitric  Aoid,  by  Dr.  Uie. 


Specl6c 

Ac7d 
in  100 

100 

DrvMld 

Spwiflc 

Liq. 

Drysekl 

8peri6e 

Liq. 

Aad 

in  100. 

Dry  acid 

Spedflc 

Liq. 

DiyAeld 

gravity. 

iHlOO. 

gravity. 

Acid 

mica 

75 

Id  100. 

gravity. 

ialOO. 

gratify. 

Acid 
inlOO. 

25 

in  100. 

1*5000 

79-700 

1-4189 

59-775 

1-2947 

50 

39-850 

1-1403 

19-925 

1-4980 

99 

78-903 

1*4147 

74 

58-978 

1-2887 

49 

39*053 

1-1345 

24 

19*128 

1-4960 

98 

78-106 

1*4107 

73 

58-181 

1-2826 

48 

38*256 

1-1286 

23 

18-331 

1*4940 

97 

77-309 

1-4065 

72 

57-384 

1-2765 

47 

37-459 

1-1227 

22 

17-5.34 

1-4910 

96 

76-512 

1-4023 

71 

56-587 

1*2705 

46 

36-662 

1-1168 

21 

16*737 

1-48F0 

95 

75-715 

1-3978 

70 

55-790 

1-2644 

45 

35-865 

11109 

20 

15-940 

1-4850 

94 

74-918 

1-3945 

69 

.54-993 

1-2583 

44 

35-068 

1-1051 

19 

15-143 

1-4820 

93 

74121 

1-3882 

68 

54-196 

1-2523 

43 

34*271 

1*0993 

18 

14-346 

1-4790 

92 

73-324 

1-3833 

67 

53-399 

1-2462 

42 

33-474 

10935 

17 

13-549 

1-4760 

91 

72-527 

1-3783 

66 

52-602 

1-2402 

41 

32-677 

1*0878 

16 

12-752 

1-4730 

90 

71-730 

1-3732 

65 

51-805 

1*2341 

40 

31-880 

1-0821 

15 

11*955 

1-4700 

89 

70-933 

1-3681 

64 

51-068 

1-2277 

39 

31-083 

1-0764 

14 

11158 

1-4670 

88 

70-136 

1-3630 

63 

50-211 

1-2212 

38 

30-286 

1*0708 

IS 

10-361 

1-4640 

87 

69-339 

1-3579 

62 

49-414 

1-2148 

37 

29*489 

1*0651 

12 

9*564 

1-4600 

86 

68-542 

1-3529 

61 

48-617 

1-2084 

36 

28-692 

1*0595 

11 

e-767 

1-4570 

85 

67-745 

1-3477 

60 

47-820 

1-2019 

35 

27-895 

1*0540 

10 

7-970 

1-4530 

84 

66-948 

1-3427 

59 

47-023 

1-1958 

34 

27*098 

1-0485 

9 

7-173 

1-4500 

83 

66-155 

1*3376 

58 

46-226 

1-1895 

33 

26*301 

1-0430 

6 

6-376 

1-4460 

82 

65-354 

1-3323 

57 

45-429 

1-1833 

32 

25*504 

1-0375 

7 

5-579 

1  -4424 

81 

64-557 

1-3270 

56 

44-632 

1-1770 

31 

24-707 

1*0320 

6 

4-782 

1-4385 

80 

63-760 

1-3216 

55 

43-835 

1-1709 

SO 

23-900 

1*0267 

5 

3-985 

1-4346 

79 

62-963 

1-3163 

54 

43-038 

1-1648 

29 

23-115 

1*0212 

4 

3188 

1-4306 

78 

62-166 

1-3110 

53 

42-241 

1-1587 

28 

22*316 

1*0159 

S 

2-S91 

1-4269 

77 

61-369 

1-3056 

52 

41-444 

1-1526 

27 

21-519 

1-0106 

2 

1-594 

1*4228 

76 

60-572 

1-3001 

51 

40*647 

1*1465 

96 

20-722 

1-0053 

1 

0*797 

It  has  been  proposed,  and  even  carried  into  practice,  to  decompose  nitrate  of  soda  by 
the  action  of  boracic  acid,  so  as  to  produce  biborate  of  soda,  or  borax,  and  thus  render 
the  nitric  acid  a  secondary  product.  The  success  of  this  process  depends,  however, 
upon  a  circumstance  of  a  somewhat  curious  kind.  Strong  nitric  acid  is  much  more 
volatile  than  weak  acid  ;  and  hence  it  is  more  easily  expelled  from  its  oombination  with 
soda  in  a  concentrated  than  in  a  diluted  form.  Now,  boracic  acid  has  3  atoms  of  water 
in  its  crystallized  condition  ;  therefore,  if  we  take  2  atoms  of  this  acid,  we  hare  6  atoms 
of  water  to  unite  with  the  1  atom  of  nitric  acid  capable  of  being  disengaged  from  nitrate 
of  soda ;  whereas  this  quantity  of  nitric  acid  needs  at  most  but  2  atoms.  The  secret, 
therefore,  is  to  dry  the  boracic  acid  in  the  first  instance,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  the  surplus 
water ;  and  this  is  easily  done  at  a  temperature  of  212^  Fahr.,  at  which  two^thirds  of 
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the  vater  readily  leaye  the  boneic  acid,  and  thus  afford  a  mono-hydrated  compound,  2 
atoms  of  which  contain  precisely  the  amount  of  irater  needed  for  one  atom  of  nitric  acid, 
and  also  of  the  boraeic  aeid  reqobite  for  the  production  of  the  biborate  of  soda! 
lliere  are  some  peouliaritiss  connected  with  the  application  of  the  necessary  tempe- 
rature ;  but  they  are  of  less  importance.  The  biborate  of  soda  is  afterwards  dissolved 
in  hot  water,  and  crystallised.  This  process  has  been  patented  in  France  within  the 
last  few  years,  by  a  M.  Mallet,  of  Paris.  One  of  the  most  extensive  uses  of  nitric  acid, 
and  for  which,  indeed,  it  is  chiefly  fiibrieated,  is  the  manufacture  of  oxalic  acid. 

Pfiirie  Aeidj  anhydrou;  —  By  treating  nitrate  of  silver  with  perfectly  dry  chlorine, 
M.  Deville  has  succeeded  in  isolating  anhydrous  nitric  acid,  the  exiltence  of  which  was 
deoKHistrated  by  numerous  analyses.  ITiis  beautiful  substance  is  obtained  in  colourless 
crystals,  which  are  perfectly  brUliant  and  limpid,  and  may  be  procured  of  considerable 
sise ;  when  they  are  slowly  deposited  in  a  current  of  gas  rendered  very  cold,  their  edges  are 
a  centimetre  in  length,  lliese  crystals  are  prisms  of  6  faces,  which  appear  to  be  derived 
from  a  right  prism  with  a  rhombic  base.  They  melt  at  a  temperature  not  much 
exceeding  85*5  Fahr. ;  their  boiling  point  is  about  118^;  and  at  50^  the  tension  of  this 
substance  is  very  considerable.  In  contact  with  water  it  becomes  very  hot,  and  dissolves 
in  it  without  imparting  colour,  and  without  disengaging  any  gas ;  it  then  produces  with 
barytcs  the  nitrate  of  that  base.  When  heated,  its  decomposition  appears  to  commence 
nearly  at  its  boiling  point.  This  circumstance  is  an  obstacle  to  the  determination  of  the 
density  of  its  vapour  by  the  process  of  M.  Dumas. 

The  process  by  which  M.  Deville  obtained  anhydrous  nitric  acid  is  very  simple ;  but 
the  readiness  wiUi  which  it  penetrates  tubes  of  caoutchouc  renders  it  necessary  to  unite 
all  the  pieces  of  the  apparatus  by  melting  them.  ITie  following  is  the  process ;  —  Tlie 
author  employs  a  U-shaped  tube  capable  of  containing  500  gr.  of  nitrate  of  silver  dried 
ill  the  apparatus  at  356^  Fahr.  in  a  current  of  dry  carbonic  acid  gas.  Another  very 
large  U  tube  is  connected  vritb  this,  and  to  its  lower  part  is  attached  a  small  spherical 
reservoir  ;  it  is  in  this  reservoir  that  a  liquid  is  deposited  which  always  forms  during 
the  operation,  and  which  is  exclusively  volatile  f  nitrous  acid  ?).  The  tube  containing 
the  nitrate  of  silver  is  immersed  in  water  covered  with  a  thin  stratum  of  oil,  and  heated 
by  means  of  a  spirit  lamp  communicating  with  a  reservoir  at  a  constant  level.  The 
chlorine  issues  from  a  glass  gasometer,  and  its  displacement  is  effected  by  a  slow  and 
constant  flow  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  The  chlorine  must  afterwards  pass 
over  chloride  of  lime,  and  then  over  pumice-stone  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid.  At 
common  temperatures  no  effect  appears  to  be  produced.  The  nitrate  of  silver  must  be 
heated  to  80S^  Fahr.,  the  temperature  being  then  quickly  reduced  to  136°  or  154°,  but 
not  lower.  At  the  commencement,  hyponitrous  acid,  distinguishable  by  its  colour  and 
ready  condensation,  is  produced;  and  when  the  temperature  has  reached  its  lowest 
point,  the  production  of  crystals  begins,  and  they  soon  choke  the  receiver,  cooled  to  6° 
below  zero ;  they  are  always  deposited  upon  tliat  part  of  the  receiver  which  is  not  im^ 
mersed  in  the  freezing  mixture,  and  M.  Deville  states  that  ice  alone  is  sufficient  to 
occasion  their  formation. 

Tlje  gases  are  coloured,  and  the  small  sphere  of  the  cooled  tube  contains  a  small 
quantity  of  liquid,  which  must  be  taken  fh>m  the  apparatus  before  the  nitric  acid  is 
removed  to  another  vessel ;  this  latter  operation  is  readily  effected  by  replacing  the 
current  of  chlorine  by  one  of  carbonic  acid.  The  condenser  is  then  to  be  no  longer 
cooled,  and  the  vessel  for  receiving  the  crystals  is  to  be  immersed  in  a  freezing  mixture ; 
this  is  fiwtened  to  the  producing  apparatus  by  means  of  a  caoutchouc  tube  furnished 
with  amianthus.  The  chlorine  should  pass  very  slowly,  at  the  rate  of  about  3  or  4  litres 
in  84  hours.  All  the  gas,  however,  u  not  absorbed  by  the  nitrate  of  silver.  Oxygen 
is  evolved,  the  volume  of  which  appears  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  chlorine  employed. 
An  apparatus  thus  constructed  operates  day  and  night  without  watching,  care  being 
however  taken  to  renew  the  sulphuric  aeid  which  displaces  the  chlorine,  the  spirit  of  the 
lamp,  and  the  ingredients  of  the  freezing  mixture. 

llie  author  states  that  he  shall  forward  hereafter  a  more  complete  memoir,  in  which 
he  will  describe  the  chemical  properties  of  the  anhydrous  nitric  acid,  and  detail  the 
results  of  his  researches  on  the  action  of  chlorine  and  hypochlorous  acid  on  the  salts  of 
silver. 

NITROGEN,  DEUTOXIDE  OF;  NUrmu  goM,  Nifrie  oxide  (Deutoxide  d'azote, 
Fr. ;  Stichstojfoxydt  Germ.) ;  is  a  gaseous  body  which  may  be  obtained  by  pouring  upon 
copper  or  mercury,  in  a  retort,  nitric  acid  of  moderate  strength.  The  nitrous  gas  comes 
over  in  abundance  without  the  aid  of  heat,  and  may  be  received  over  water  freed  from 
air,  or  over  mercury,  in  the  pneumatic  trough.  It  is  elastic  and  colourless ;  what  taste 
and  smell  it  possesses  are  unknown,  because  the  moment  it  is  exposed  to  the  mouth  or 
nostrils,  it  absorl»s  atmospherical  oxygen,  and  becomes  nitrous  or  nitric  acid.  Its 
specific  gravity  b  1*0393,  or  I  -04  ;  whence  100  cubic  inches  weigh  36*66  gr.  Water 
condenses  not  more  than  ^  of  its  volume  of  this  gas.     It  extinguishes  animal  life^  and 
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the  flame  of  many  combustibles  ;  but  of  phosphorus  irell  kindled,  it  briffbtens  the  flame  in 
a  most  remarkable  degree.  It  consists  of  47  parts  of  nitrogen  gas,  and  53  of  oxygen  gasi 
by  weight ;  and  of  equal  parts  in  bulk,  without  any  condensation  ;  so  that  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  deutoxide  of  nitrogen  is  the  arithmetical  mean  of  the  two  constituents. 
The  constitution  of  this  gas,  and  the  play  of  affinities  which  it  exercises  in  the  formation 
of  sulphuric  acid,  are  deeply  interesting  to  the  chemical  manufacturer. 

7%e  Hyponitntut  amd  {SalpHnguaurt^  Germ.),  like  the  preceding  compound,  de- 
serves notice  here,  on  account  of  the  part  it  plays  in  the  conversion  of  sulphur  into  sul- 
phuric acid,  by  the  agency  of  nitre.  It  is  formed  by  mingling  four  volumes  of  deutoxide 
of  nitr<^en  with  one  volume  of  oxygen ;  and  appears  as  a  dark  orange  vapour,  which 
is  condensable  into  a  liquid  at  a  temperature  of  4^  below  sero,  Fahr.  When  distilled, 
this  liquid  leaves  a  dark  yellow  fluid.  The  pure  hyponitrous  acid  consists  c^  37*1  S 
nitrogen,  and  62*88  oxygen ;  or  of  two  volumes  of  the  first,  and  three  of  the  second. 
Water  converts  it  into  nitric  acid  and  deutoxide  of  nitrogen ;  the  latter  of  which  escapes 
with  effervescence.  Tliis  acid  oxidises  most  combustible  bodies  with  peculiar  energy ; 
and  though  its  vapour  does  not  operate  upon  dry  sulphurous  acid,  yet,  through  the 
agency  of  steam,  it  converts  it  into  sulphuric  acid,  itself  being  simultaneously  trans- 
formed into  deutoxide  of  nitrogen ;  ready  to  become  hypcmitrous  acid  again,  and 
to  perform  a  circulating  series  of  important  metamorphoses.     See  SuLPHUaxc  Acm. 

NITROGEN,  PREPARATION  OF.  This  process  is  founded  on  the  decom- 
position  of  nitrate  of  ammonia,  which,  as  is  already  known,  is  resolved  into  nitrogen 
and  water  under  the  influence  of  heat ;  but  as  this  salt  is  difficult  to  prepare,  I  replace 
it  by  a  mixture  of  an  alkaline  nitrate  of  potash  and  sal  ammoniac,  a  mixture  which 
contains  the  elements  of  nitrite  of  ammonia  and  chloride  of  potassium.  The  best  method 
of  obtaining  the  nitrite  of  potash  in  a  convenient  state  is  to  pass  nitrous  acid  gas,  formed 
by  the  action  of  10  parts  of  nitric  acid  on  one  part  of  starch,  through  a  solution  of 
caustic  potash  having  a  sp.  gr.  1  *38,  until  the  solution  acquires  an  acid  reaction ;  and 
then  to  add  a  little  caustic  potash,  so  as  to  render  it  distinctly  alkaline.  As  the  solution 
thus  prepared  does  not  undergo  alteration  from  keeping,  it  may  be  held  in  readiness ; 
and  when  the  nitrogen  is  required,  it  is  only  necessary  to  mix  one  volume  of  the  above 
solution  with  three  volumes  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  sal-ammoniac,  and  to  heat  the 
mixture  in  a  flask.  The  disengagement  of  the  gas  takes  place  almost  immediately,  and 
continues  with  great  regularity. 

As  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  make  the  gas  pure,  that  the  nitrate  should  be  alkaline, 
there  will  be  a  disengagement  at  the  same  time  of  a  little  ammonia,  but  this  is  of  no 
consequence;  if  the  nitrogen  be  required  completely  free  from  ammonia,  it  is  sufficient  to 
pass  the  gas  through  a  vessel  containing  water  acidulated  with  a  little  sulphuric  acid. 

The  following  are  the  experiments  by  which  I  have  satisfied  myself  of  the  purity  of 
the  nitrogen  thus  obtained :  — 

1.  After  freeing  the  gas  from  ammonia  as  above  described,  it  was  conveyed  into  a 
tube  containing  a  mixture  of  zinc,  sulphuric  acid,  and  water ;  into  the  presence,  therefore, 
of  nascent  hydrogen.  The  experiment  was  continued  for  some  time,  and  when  con- 
cluded I  could  not  detect  a  trace  of  ammonia  in  the  solution. 

The  solution  was  also  negative  on  testing  it  with  sulphate  of  iron  and  dilute  sulphuric 
acid. 

2.  I  placed  in  a  glass  tube,  such  as  is  used  for  organic  analysis,  a  determined  quantity 
of  copper  recently  reduced  by  hydrogen,  and  exposed  this  for  half  an  hour  to  tlie  action  of 
a  red  heat  and  of  a  current  of  the  nitrogen  washed  and  subsequently  dried  by  passing  it 
through  pumice-stone  wetted  with  oil  of  vitriol ;  taking  at  the  same  time  the  precauticm 
not  to  heat  the  tube  until  all  the  atmospheric  air  had  been  displaced  by  the  nitrogen. 
This  experiment  was  repeated  several  times,  without  any  alteration  being  observed 
either  in  the  exterior  appearance  of  the  copper  or  in  its  weight. 

NITROGEN  GAS,  or  AZOTE  (Eng.  and  Fr. ;  SticJutoffgaa,  Germ.);  constitutes 
about  79  hundredths  of  the  bulk  of  the  atmospheric  air ;  it  is  copiously  disengaged  from 
several  mineral  springs,  as  from  the  natural  basins  of  hot  water  which  supply  the  baths  of 
Leuk,  near  the  Gemmi  in  Switzerland,  and  from  other  springs,  in  the  Pyrenees,  in  Ceylon, 
South  and  North  America,  &c  It  exists  also  in  flesh  and  most  animal  substances,  as  well  as 
in  some  vegetable  products,  being  one  of  their  essential  constituents.  When  phosphorus  is 
burnt  within  a  jar  filled  with  air,  standing  over  water  in  the  pneumatic  trough,  it  con- 
sumes or  absorbs  the  oxygen,  and  leaves  nitrogen,  which  may  be  rendered  pure  by 
agitation  with  water.  By  exposing  nitrite  of  ammonia  to  heat  in  a  retort,  nitrogen 
comes  over  alone  in  great  abundance ;  for  the  hydrogen  of  the  ammonia  is  sufficient 
to  saturate  the  oxygen  of  the  acid,  and  to  convert  it  into  water  ;  while  the  nitrogen  of 
both  constituents  is  set  at  liberty.  By  transmitting  chlorine  through  water  of  ammonia, 
or  digesting  lean  flesh  in  warm  nitric  acid,  nitrogen  may  also  be  obtained.  This  per- 
manently elastic  gas  is  destitute  of  colour,  taste,  and  smell ;  it  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
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0-976t  air  being  1  -CXX).  Hence  100  cubic  inches  of  it  weigh  29*7  gr.  It  extinguishes  all 
burning  bodies,  and  when  respired  without  oxygen  is  fiital  to  animal  life. 

NITROGEN,  PROTOXIDE  OF;  Nitrout  oxide  (Protoxide  (Taxoie,  Fr. ;  Stick- 
afoffiKcydtdt  Germ.) ;  is  a  gas  which  displays  remarkable  powers  when  breathed,  causing 
in  many  persons  unrestrainable  feelings  of  exhilaration,  whence  it  has  been  called  the  laugh- 
iog  or  iDtoxicatiE^  gas.  It  is  prepared  by  exposing  crystallised  nitrate  of  ammonia  to 
a  heat  of  about  SSfP  Fahr.,  in  a  glass  retort  It  is  much  denser  than  the  air  of  the 
atmosphere,  having  a  spec.  gray,  of  1  *527 ;  whence  100  cubic  inches  weigh  49*6  grains.  It 
consists  of  63*64  parts  of  nitrogen,  and  S6*S6  of  oxygen,  by  weight ;  or  of  two  volumes  of 
nitrogen  and  one  volume  of  oxygen,  condensed  by  reciprocal  attraction  into  two  volumes. 
It  is  colourless,  and  possesses  all  the  mechanical  properties  of  the  atmosphere.  Water 
previously  fireed  from  air  absorbs  its  own  volume  of  this  gas ;  and  thus  affords  a  ready 
criterion  for  estimating  its  freedom  from  incondensable  gases,  as  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  its 
deutoxide.  Several  combustibles  bum  in  this  gas  with  an  enlarged  blue  and  very  vivid 
flame ;  and  it  relumes  a  taper,  which  has  been  blown  out,  provided  its  tip  be  redhoL 
By  powerful  pressure  It  may  be  liquefied.     See  Gas. 

NITRO-MURIATIC  ACID;  Aqua  regia  (Aeide  nitro-muriattque,  Fr.  ;  Sal- 
peter^abuaibre,  KSnigsvaeeeTf  Germ.);  is  the  compound  menstruum  invented  by  the 
alchemists  for  dissolving  gold.  If  strong  nitric  acid,  orange-coloured  by  saturation  with 
nitrous  gas  (deutoxide  of  azote),  be  mixed  with  the  strongest  liquid  muriatic  acid,  no 
other  effect  is  produced  than  might  be  expected  from  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  of 
the  same  strength  upon  an  equal  quantity  of  water ;  nor  has  the  mixed  acid  so  formed 
any  power  of  acting  upon  gold  or  platina.  But  if  colourless  aquafortis  and  ordinary 
muriatic  acid  be  mixed  together,  the  mixture  immediately  becomes  yellow,  and  ac- 
quires the  power  of  dissolving  these  two  noble  metals.  When  gently  heated,  pure 
chlorine  gas  rises  from  it,  and  its  colour  becomes  deeper ;  when  frirther  heated,  chlorine 
still  rises,  but  now  mixed  with  nitrous  acid  gas.  If  the  process  has  been  very  long 
continued,  till  the  colour  becomes  very  dark,  no  more  chlorine  can  be  procured,  and  the 
liquor  has  lost  the  power  of  dissolving  gold.  It  then  consists  of  nitrous  and  muriatic 
acids.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  aqua  regia  owes  its  peculiar  properties  to  the  mutual 
decomposition  of  the  nitric  and  muriatic  acids ;  and  that  water,  chlorine,  and  nitrous 
acid  gas  are  the  results  of  that  reaction.  Aqua  regia  does  not,  strictly  speaking,  oxidize 
gold  and  platinum ;  it  causes  merely  their  combination  with  chlorine.  It  may  be  com- 
posed of  very  different  proportions  of  the  two  acids ;  the  nitric  being  commonly  of  specific 
gravity  1*34;  the  muriatic,  of  specific  gravity  1*18  or  1*19.  Sometimes  3  parts,  and 
at  others  6  parts  of  the  muriatic  acid  are  mixed  with  1  of  nitric  ;  and  occasionally  mu- 
riate of  ammonia,  instead  of  muriatic  acid,  is  added  to  nitric  acid  for  particular  purposes, 
as  for  making  a  solution  of  tin  for  the  dyers.  An  aqua  regia  may  also  be  prepared  by 
dissolving  nitre  in  muriatic  acid. 

NITROUS  ACID  {Adde  nitreuxt  Fr. ;  Salpetrige  safpetersaHre,  Germ.);  may  be 
procured  by  distilling,  in  a  coated  glass  retort,  perfectly  dry  nitrate  of  lead,  into  a  glass 
receiver  surrounded  with  a  freezing  mixture.  The  acid  passes  over  in  vapour,  and  con- 
denses into  a  liquid ;  oxygen  gas  escapes  through  the  safety  tube ;  while  oxide  of  lead 
remains  in  the  bottom  of  the  retort.  Nitrous  acid  may  also  be  obtained  by  distilling 
strong  fuming  nitric  acid,  at  the  lowest  possible  temperature,  and  rectifying  what  comes 
over.  At  4^  —  zero,  Fahr.,  this  acid  is  colourless ;  at 32°  it  is  wax  yellow ;  at  60°  it  has 
an  orange  hue.  It  possesses  a  strong  smell,  has  a  very  pungent,  acrid,  sour  tast^  and  a 
specific  gravity  of  I  '42.  It  powerfully  decomposes  organic  bodies,  staining  them  yellow. 
It  boils  at  82°  Fahr.  with  the  disengagement  of  red  or  orange  fumes.  Its  constituents 
are,  41*34  of  hyponitrous  acid,  and  58*66  of  anhydrous  nitric  acid  ;  or  ultimately,  30  68 
nitrogen  &>  1  volume,  and  69*32  oxygen  a  2  volumes.  In  its  other  habitudes,  it  is  quite 
analogous  to  hyponitrous  acid. 

A  mixture  of  this  double  or  compound  acid  with  nitric  acid  constitutes  the  orange- 
brown  fuming  nitrous  acid  of  the  British  apothecaries. 

The  hyponitrous  and  nitrous  are  two  acids,  remarkable  for  containing  no  water  in 
their  composition  :  being  therefore  dry  liquidt. 

NOPAL,  is4he  Mexican  name  of  ^e  plant  eactui  opuniia,  upon  which  the  cochineal 
insect  breeds. 

NUTMEG  (Museade,  Fr. ;  Myskatennitu,  Germ.) ;  is  the  fruit  of  the  myrittiea 
moeehata,  a  beautiful  tree  of  the  family  of  the  laurinea  of  Jussieu,  which  grows  in  the 
Molucca  islands.  All  the  parts  of  this  tree  are  very  aromatic :  but  only  those  portions 
of  the  fruit  called  mace  and  nutmeg  are  sent  into  the  market.  The  entire  fruit  is  a 
species  of  drupa,  of  an  ovoid  form,  of  the  size  of  a  peach,  and  furrowed  longitudinally. 
The  nutmeg  is  the  innermost  kernel,  or  seed,  contained  in  a  thin  shell,  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  mace ;  and  this  again  is  enclosed  in  a  tough  fleshy  skin,  which  opening 
at  the  tip,  separates  into  two  valves.  The  nutmeg  tree  yields  three  crops  annually  ; 
one  in  April,  which  is  the  best ;  one  in  August ;  and  one  in  December* 
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Good  nutmegfl  should  be  dense,  and  feel  heavy  in  the  band.  When  they  have  been 
perforated  by  worms,  they  feel  light,  and  though  the  boles  have  been  fraudulently 
stopped,  the  unsound  ones  may  be  easily  detected  by  this  criterion. 

Nvimeg9  aflford  two  oily  products.  1.  Butter  of  nutm^,  vulgarly  called  oil  of  nuu«, 
is  obtained  in  the  Moluccas,  by  expression,  from  the  fresh  nutmegs,  to  the  amount  of 
SO  per  cent  of  their  weight  It  is  a  reddish  yellow  butter-like  substance,  interspersed 
with  light  and  dark  streaks,  and  possesses  the  agreeable  smell  and  taste  of  the  nutmeg, 
from  the  presence  of  a  volatile  oil.  It  consists  of  two  frts ;  one  reddish  and  soft,  soluble 
in  cold  alcohol ;  another  white  and  solid,  soluble  in  hot  alcohol.  S.  The  volatile  oil  is 
solid,  or  a  sters^plnc,  and  has  been  styled  MyriMtkint. 

Imported  in  1850,  315,126  lbs. ;  in  1851,  358,320  lbs. ;  exported,  1850, 151,586  lbs., 
in  1851,  107,495  lbs. ;  retained  for  home  consumption,  1850,  168,403  lbs.,  in  1851, 
194,132  lbs.;  duty  received,  1850,  19M2L,  1851,  2l,913i: 

NUT  OIL.     See  Oils,  Unctuous. 

NUX    VOMICA,  a  poisonous  nut,  remarkable  for  oontaining  the  veget»«lk«]i 

SiaTCHNIA. 
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OAK  BARK.     See  Tan. 

OATS.  {Avmne,  Fr. ;  HafeTj  Oerm.)  Tlie  composition  of  oats  is  less  known  than 
that  of  the  other  Cerealta.  Vogel  found  that  100  parts  of  oats  aflfbrded  €6  parts  of  flour 
or  meal,  and  34  parts  of  bran  ;  but  this  proportion  would  depend  upon  the  quality  of 
the  grain.  The  flour  contains  2  parts  of  a  greenish-yellow  fitt  oil ;  8*25  of  bitterish 
sweet  extractive ;  2*5  of  gum  ;  3*30  of  a  gray  substance,  more  like  coagulated  albumen 
than  gluten ;  59  of  starch  ;  24  of  moisture  (inclusive  of  the  loss).  Schrader  found  in 
the  a&es  of  oats,  silica,  carbonate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  magnesia,  alumina,  with  oxides 
of  manganese  and  iron. 

OBSIDIAN,  is  a  glassy  looking  mineral,  with  a  large  conchoidal  fracture,  and  of  a 
blackish  colour,  which  froUis  much  at  the  blow-pipe  before  it  melts  into  a  white  enamel. 

OCHRE,  ytlhw  and  hrown  (Oere,  Fr. ;  Ocker,  Germ.)  ;  is  a  native  earthy  mixture 
of  silica  and  alumina,  coloured  by  oxide  of  iron,  with  oceaaonally  a  little  calcareous 
matter  and  magnesia.  Ochre  occurs  in  beds  some  feet  thick,  which  lie  generally  above 
the  oolite,  are  covered  by  sandstone  and  qmrtsose  sands  more  or  less  ferruginous,  and 
are  accompanied  by  gray  plastic  clays,  of  a  yellowish  or  reddish  colour ;  all  of  them 
substances  which  contribute  more  or  less  to  its  formation.  The  ochry  earths  are  pre- 
pared for  use  by  grinding  under  edge  millstones,  and  elutriation.  Tlie  yellow  odires 
may  be  easily  rendered  red  or  reddish  brown  by  calcination  in  a  reverberatory  oven, 
which  oxidizes  their  iron  to  a  higher  degree. 

Native  red  ochre  Is  called  red  chalk  and  reddle  in  England.  Ttis  an  intimate  mixture 
of  clay  and  red  iron  ochre ;  is  massive  ;  of  an  earthy  fracture ;  u  brownish-red,  blood- 
red,  stains  and  writes  red.  The  oxide  of  iron  is  sometimes  so  considerable,  that  the 
ochre  may  be  reckoned  an  ore  of  that  metaL 

The  ochre  beds  of  England  are  in  the  iron  sand,  the  lowest  of  the  formations  which 
intervene  between  the  chalk  and  oolites.  Beds  of  fullers*  earth  alternate  with  the  iroQ 
sand.     The  following  is  a  section  of  the  ochre  pits  at  Sbotover  Hill,  near  Oxford  :  — 

Beds  of  highly  ferruginous  grit,  forming  the  summit  of  the  htU  •    6    feet 

Gray  sand  -  •  «  -  -  •  "S    do. 

Ferruginous  concretions    -  -  -  -  •  *     1 

Yellow  sand  -  -  •  -  •  -  -6 

Cream-coloured  loam        -  -  •>  •  •  «    4 

Ochre       -  -  •  •  •  •  •  -06  inches. 

Beneath  this^  there  is  a  second  bed  of  ochre,  separated  by  a  thin  bed  of  day. 

Bole,  or  Armenian  bole ;  called  also  Lemntan  earth,  and  terra  sigillata,  because  when 
refined  it  was  stamped  with  a  seal  ;  is  massive^  with  a  conchoidal  fracture,  a  feeble  lustre^ 
reddish-yellow  or  brown,  a  greasy  feel ;  adheres  to  the  tongue,  spec.  grav.  1*4  to  20. 
It  occurs  in  the  island  Stalimene  (the  ancient  Lesbos),  and  in  several  other  places^ 
especially  at  Sienna ;  whence  the  brown  pigment  called  terra  cb*  Sktuu 

OILS  (^Huiles,  Fr.;  Oe2e,  Germ.);  are  divisible  into  two  great  classes:  the  fiiit  or 
fixed  oils,  huUea  gnu§es,  Fr. ;  Fette  cele.  Germ. ;  and  tlie  essential  or  volatile  oils*  HuUtt 
tuiaiHes,  Fr. ;  FHlehiige,  attheri$ekM  oeUt  Germ.     The  former  are  usually  bland  and  mild 
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to  tlie  taste ;  the  latter  hot  and  pungent.  The  term  distilled,  applied  also  to  the  last 
class,  is  not  so  correct,  since  some  of  them  are  obtained  by  expression,  as  the  whole  of 
the  first  class  may  be,  and  commonly  are. 

All  the  known  fatty  substances  found  in  organic  bodies,  without  reference  to  their 
vegetable  or  animal  origin,  are,  according  to  their  consistence,  arranged  under  the 
chemical  heads  of  oils,  butters,  and  tallows.  They  all  possess  the  same  ultimate  con- 
stituents, carbon,  hydrogen,  and  generally  oxygen,  and  in  nearly  the  same  proportions. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Plants  which  yield  the  ordinary  Unctuous  Oils  of 

eommerce: 


No. 


1. 

2. 

S. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
IS. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 

2a 

21. 
23. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
SO. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
4a 
41. 


Plants. 


Linum  usitatissimum  et  perenne  D. 

Cory  1  us  aVellana    )  y. 

Juglans  regia         3  *  '        ' 

Papaver  somniferum        -  -  D. 

Cannabis  sativa     •  -  -  D. 

Sesamum  orientale  -  -  G. 

Olea  Europea         -        -  -  G. 

Amygdalus  communis     -  -  G. 

Guilandina  mohringa      -  -  G. 

Cucurbita  pepo,  and  melapepo  D. 

Fagus  silvatica        •>        -  -  G. 

Sinapis  nigra  et  arvensis  -  G. 

Helianthus  annuus  et  perennis  D. 

Brassica  napus  et  campestria  -  G. 

Ricinus  communis  -  -  D. 

Nicotiana  tabacum  et  rustiea  -  D. 

Prunus  domestica  -        •    '  -  G. 

Vitis  ▼inifera  -         -  -  D. 

Theobroma  cacao   -        -  -  G. 

Cocoa  niicifera        -        -  -  G. 

Cocus  butyraeea  Tel  aToira  eUus  G. 

Lanrus  nobilis        -        -  -  G. 

Arachis  hypogssa   -         -  -  G. 

Vateria  indica         -        -  -  G. 

Hesperis  matronalis         -  -  D. 

Myagrum  sativa      -        -  -  D. 

Reseda  luteola        ^        <•  -  D. 

Lepidium  sativum  -        -  -  D. 

Atropa  belladonna  •        -  -  D. 

Gossypium  Barbadense   -  -  D. 

Brassica  campestris  oleifera  -  G. 

Brasuca  pnecox      -        •  •>  G. 

Raphanus  sativus  oleifer  •  •  G. 

Prunus  cerasus       -        •  -  G. 

Pyrus  malus  -         -  -  G. 

Euonymus  Europseus      •  -  G. 

Comus  sanguinea   -        •  .  G. 

Cypenis  eseulenta  -         •>  -  G. 

Hyoseyamus  niger  -        -  .  G. 

iEsculus  hippocastanum  •  -  G. 

Pinus  abies    -         -        «  -  D. 


OUs. 


Specific 
gravity. 


Linseed  oil       -        - 

Nut  oil    - 

Poppy  oil         -         -         - 

Hemp  oil         ... 

Oil  of  sesamum 

Olive  oil  ... 

Almond  oil       - 

Oil  of  behen  or  ben  - 

Cucumber  oil  - 

Beech  oil  ... 

Oil  of  mustard 

Oil  of  sunflower 

Rape  seed  oil  - 

Castor  oil         •        -         . 

Tobacco  seed  oil 

Plum  kernel  oil        -        - 

Grape  seed  oil 

Butter  of  cacao 

Cocoa  nut  oil  - 

Palm  oil  - 

Laurel  oil         -         •        - 

Ground-nut  oil         -        - 

Piney  tallow    -        -        . 

Oil  of  Julienne 

Oil  of  camelina 

Oil  of  weld>seed 

Oil  of  garden  cresses 

Oil  of  deadly  nightshade   - 

Cotton  seed  oil 

Colza  oil  - 

Summer  rapeseed  oil 

Oil  of  radish  seed 

Cherry-stone  oil 

Apple  seed  oil  - 

Spindle  tree  oil 

Ck>mil  berry  tree  oil 

Oil  of  the  roots  of  cyper  grass 

Henbane  seed  oil 

Horse  chesnut  oil      - 

Pinetop  oil       *        - 


0-9347 

0*9260 

a9243 
0*9276 

0-9176 
0-9180 

0-9231 
0-9225 
0-9160 
0-9262 
Oi)l36 
0-9611 
0-9232 
0-9127 
0-9202 
0-892 

0-968 


0-926 

0*9281 

0-9252 

0-9358 

0-9240 

0-9250 

0-9136 
0  9139 
0-9187 
0*9239 

0-9380 

0-9180 
0-9130 
0*927 
0*9285 


The  fat  oils  are  widely  distributed  through  the  organs  of  vegetable  and  animal  nature. 
Tbey  are  found  in  the  seeds  of  many  plants,  associated  with  mucilage,  especially  in  those 
of  the  bicotyledonous  class,  occasionally  in  the  fleshy  pulp  surrounding  some  seeds,  as 
the  olive ;  also  in  the  kernels  of  many  fruits,  as  of  the  nut  and  almond  tree,  and  finally 
in  the  roots,  barks  and  other  parts  of  plants.  In  animal  bodies,  the  oily  matter  occurs 
cneloeed  in  thin  membranous  cells,  between  the  skin  and  the  flesh,  between  the  muscular 
fibres,  within  the  abdominal  cavity  in  the  omentum,  upon  the  intestines,  and  round  the 
kidoeya,  and  in  a  bony  reoeptacle  of  the  skull  of  the  spermaceti  whale ;  sometimes  in 
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special  organs,  as  of  the  beaver ;  in  the  gall-bladder,  &c.,  or  mixed  in  a  liquid  state 
with  other  animal  matters,  as  in  ihe  milk. 

Braconnot,  but  particularly  Raspaii,  have  shown  that  animal  fats  consist  of  small 
microscopic,  partly  polygonal,  and  partly  renifbrm  particles,  associated  by  means  of  their 
containing  sacs.  These  may  be  separated  from  each  other  by  tearing  the  recent  fat 
asunder,  rinsing  it  with  water,  and  passing  it  through  a  sieve.  The  membranes  being 
thus  retained,  the  granular  particles  are  observed  to  float  in  the  water,  and  afterwards  to 
separate,  like  the  globules  of  starch,  in  a  white  pulverulent  semi-crystalline  form.  Tlie 
particles  consist  of  a  strong  membranous  skin,  enclosing  ttearine  and  dainty  or  solid  and 
liquid  fat,  which  may  be  extracted  by  trituration  and  pressure.  Theware  lighter  than 
water,  but  sink  readily  in  spirit  of  wine.  When  boiled  in  strong  alcohol,  the  oily  prin- 
ciple dissolves,  but  the  fatty  membrane  remains.  These  granules  have  different  stitea 
and  shapes  in  different  animals ;  in  the  calf,  the  ox,  the  sheep,  they  are  polygonal,  and 
from  ^  to  ^4^  of  an  inch  in  diameter  ;  in  the  hog  they  are  kidney -shaped,  and  from  i^ 
to  f  lo  of  an  inch ;  in  man,  they  are  polygonal,  and  from  ^  to  ^  of  an  inch ;  in  insects 
they  are  usually  spherical,  and  not  more  than  ^  of  an  inch. 

The  (at  oils  are  rontained  in  that  part  of  the  seed  which  gives  birth  to  the  cotyledons ; 
they  are  not  found  in  the  plumula  and  radicle.  Of  aU  the  families  of  plants,  the  cruci- 
form is  the  richest  in  oleiferous  seeds ;  and  next  to  that,  are  the  drupacec,  aroentaoeae 
and  solanesp.  The  seeds  of  the  gramineae  and  legaminosae  contain  rarely  more  than  a 
trace  of  fat  oil.  One  root  alone,  that  of  the  cyperttM  e$eulenta,  contains  a  fat  oil.  The 
quantity  of  oil  furnished  by  seeds  varies  not  only  with  the  species,  but  in  the  same  seed, 
with  culture  and  climate.  Nuts  contain  about  half  their  weight  of  oil ;  the  seeds  of  the 
brastiea  oUraeea  and  campettriM,  one  third ;  the  variety  galled  colsa  in  France,  two  fifths; 
bempseed,  one  fourth ;  and  linseed  from  one  fourth  to  one  fifth.  Unverdorben  stalea 
that  a  last,  or  fen  quarters,  of  linseed,  yields  40  ahmss>  120  gallons  English  of  oil;  which 
is  about  1  cwt.  of  oil  per  quarter. 

The  fat  oils,'  when  first  expressed  without  much  heat,  taste  merely  unctuous  on  the 
tongue,  and  exhale  the  odour  of  their  respective  plants.  They  appear  quite  neutral  by  lit- 
mus paper.  Their  fluidity  is  very  various,  some  being  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures  and 
others  remaining  fluid  at  the  freezing  point  of  wa,ter.  Linseed  oil  indeed  does  not  con- 
geal till  cooled  from' 4^  to  18^  below  0^  F.  The  sam^  kind  of  seed  usually  affords  oils 
of  different  degrees  of  fusibility  ;  so  that  in  the  progress  of  refrigeration  one  portion 
concretes  before  another.  Chevreul,  who  was  the  first  to  observe  this  fact,  considers  all 
the  oils  to  be  composed  of  two  species,  one  of  which  resembles  mef,  and  was  thence 
styled  by  him  ittariwt ;  and  another  which  is  liquid  at  ordinary  temperaturca,  and  waa 
called  e/aiNe,  or  cieine.  By  refrigeration  and  pressure  bcttwreen  the  folds  of  blotting  paper 
or  in  linen  bags,  the'^fluid  part  is  separated,  and  the  solid  remains.  By  heating  the  paper 
in  water,  the  liquid 'oil  may  he  obtained  separa^.  When  jilcohol  is  boiled  with  the 
natural  oil,  the  greater  part  of  the  stearine  remaii\s  uncUssolved. 

Oleine  may  also  6e  procured  by  digesting  the  oil  .with  a  quantity  of  caustic  soda 
equal  to  one  half  of' what  is  requisite  to  saponifji  the  vhole;  the  stearine  is  first  trans- 
formed into  soap,  then  a  portion  of  the  oleine  undergoes  the  same  change,  but  a  great 
part  of  it  remains  in  a  pure  state.  This  process  succeeds  only  with  recently  expressed 
or  very  fresh  oils.  The  properties  of  these  two  principles  of  Uie  fat  oils  vary  with  the 
nature  of  the  respective  oils,  so  that  the  sole  difference  does  not  consist,  as  many  sup- 
pose, in  the  different' proportions  of  these  two  bsKlie8,.but  also  in  peculiarities  of  the 
several  stearines  and  oleines,  which,  as  extracted  from  difl&rent  seeds,  solidify  at  very 
different  temperatures. 

In  close  vessels,  oils  may  be  preserved  fresh  for^a  very  long  time,  but  with  contact  of 
air  they  undergo  progressive  changes.  Certain  oils  thicken  and  eventually  dry  into  a 
transparent,  yellowish,  flexible  substance ;  which  jbrms.  a  skin  upon  the  surface  of  the 
oil,  and  retards  its  further  alteration.  Such  oils  i^re  said  to  be  drying  or  »i<^aiiw^  and 
are  used  on  this  account  in  the  preparation  of  vacnishes  and  painters'  colours.  Other 
oils  do  not  grow  dry,  though  they  turn  thick,  become  lefis  combustible,  and  assume 
an  offensive  smell.  They  are  then  called  rancid. .  In  ihis  slate,  they  exhibit  an  add 
reaction,  and  irritate  Ihe  &uces  when  swallowed,  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  a 
peculiar  acid,  which  may  be  removed  in  a  great  measure  by  boiling  the  oil  along  with 
water  and  a  little  common  magnesia  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  till  it  has  lost  the  pro- 
perty of  reddening  litmus.  While  oils  undergo  the  above  changes,  they  absorb  a 
quantity  of  oxygen  equal  to  several  times  their  volume.  Saussure  found  that  a  layer  of 
nut  oil,  one  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  enclosed  along  with  oxygen  gas  over  the  surfitee  of 
quicksilver  in  the  shade,  absorbed  only  three  times  its  bulk  of  that  gaa  in  the  course  of 
eight  months;  but  when  exposed  to  the  sun  in  August,  it  absorbed  60  volumes  additional 
in  the  course  of  ten  days.  This  absorption  of  oxygen  diminished  progressively,  and 
stopped  altogether  at  the  end  of  three  months,  when  it  had  amounted  to  145  times  the 
bulk  of  the  oil.     No  water  was  generated,  but  21  *9  volumes  of  carbonio  acid  weie  dis- 
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engaged,  while  the  oil  was  transformed  in  an  anomalous  manner  into  a  gelatinous  mass, 
which  did  not  stain  paper.  To  a  like  absorption  we  may  ascribe  the  elevation  of  tem- 
perature which  happens  when  wool  or  hemp,  besmeared  with  olive  or  rapeseed  oil,  is 
lel^  in  a  heap ;  circumstances  under  which  it  has  frequently  taken  fire,  and  caused  the 
destruction  of  both  cloth-mills  and  dock- yards. 

In  illustration  of  these  accidents,  if  paper,  linen,  tow,  wool,  cotton,  mats,  straw,  wood 
shavings,  moss,  or  soot,  be  imbued  slightly  with  linseed  or  hempseed  oil,  and  placed  in 
contact  with  the  sun  and  air,  especially  when  wrapped  or  piled  in  a  heap,  they  very  soon 
become  spontaneously  hot,  emit  smoke,  and  finally  burst  into  flames.  If  linseed  oil  and 
ground  manganese  be  triturated  together,  the  soft  lump  so  formed  will  speedily  become 
firm«  and  ere  long  take  fire. 

The  fat  oils  are  completely  insoluble  in  water.  When  agitated  with  it,  the  mixture 
become  turbid,  but  if  it  be  allowed  to  settle  the  oil  collects  by  itself  upon  the  surface. 
This  method  of  washing  is  oflen  employed  to  purify  oils.  Oils  are  little  soluble  in 
alcohol,  except  at  high  temperatures.  Castor  oil  is  the  only  one  which  dissolves  in  cold 
alcohol.  Kther,  however,  is  an  excellent  solvent  of  oils,  and  is  therefore  employed  to 
extract  them  from  other  bodies  in  analysis;  after  which  it  is  withdrawn  by  dis- 
tillation. 

Fat  oils  may  be  exposed  to  a  considerably  high  temperature,  without  undergoing 
much  alteration ;  but  when  they  are  raised  to  nearly  their  boiling  point,  they  begin  to 
be  decomposed.  The  vapours  that  then  rise  are  not  the  oil  itself,  but  certain  products 
generated  in  it  by  the  heat  These  changes  begin  somewhere  under  GOOP  of  Fahr., 
and  require  for  their  continuance  temperatures  always  increasing.  The  products 
consist  at  first  in  aqueoua  vapour,  then  a  very  inflammable  volatile  oil,  which  causes 
boiling  oil  to  take  fire  spontaneously ;  and  next  curburetted  hydrogen  gas,  with  car* 
b<niic  acid  gas.  In  a  lamp,  a  small  portion  of  oil  is  raised  in  Uie  wick  by  capillarity, 
which  being  heated,  boils  and  burns.     See  Hosin-qas. 

Several  fiit  oils,  mixed  with  one  or  two  per  cent  of  sulphuric  acid,  assume  instantly 
a  dark  green  or  brown  hue,  and,  when  allowed  to  stand  quietly,  deposit  a  colouring 
matter  after  some  time.  It  consists  in  a  chemical  combination  of  the  sulphuric  acid 
with  a  body  thus  separated  from  the  oil,  which  becomes  in  consequence  more  limpid, 
and  burns  with  a  brighter  flame,  especially  after  it  is  washed  with  steam,  and  clarified  by 
repose  or  filtration.  Any  remaining  moisture  may  be  expelled  by  the  heat  of  a  water 
bath. 

The  oils  eombine  with  the  salifiable  bases,  and  give  birth  to  the  substance  called 
plycerime  (the  sweet  principle),  and  to  the  margaric,  oleic,  and  stearic  acids.  The  general 
product  of  their  combination  with  potash  or  soda,  is  Soap,  which  see.  Caustic 
ammonia  changes  the  oils  very  difficultly  and  slowly  into  a  soap  }  but  it  readily  unites 
with  them  into  a  milky  emulsion  called  volatile  liniment,  used  as  a  rubefacient  in 
medicine.  Upon  mixing  water  with  this  liquor,  the  oil  separates  in  an  unchanged 
state.  By  longer  contact,  ammonia  acts  upon  oils  like  the  other  alkalis.  Sea  salt 
dissolves  in  small  quantity  in  the  oils,  and  so  does  verdigris.  The  latter  solution  is 
green.  Oils  dissolve  also  several  of  the  vegetable  alkalis,  as  morphia,  cinchonia, 
quinia,  strychnia,  and  delphia. 

Olive  oil  consists  of  77'2  carbon,  13  *4  hydrogen,  and  9*4  oxygen,  in  100  parts.  Sperm- 
aceti oil,  by  my  analysis,  of  78'9  carbon,  10*97  hydrogen,  and  10*13  oxygen. 

Castor  oil        do.     -     -  74-0 
Stearine  of  olive  oil  -    -  82*17 
Oleine  of      do.  -     -     -  7603 
Linseed  oil    -     -     -     -  76*01 

Nut  oil 79*77 

Oil  of  almonds   -     -     -  77*40 

De  Saussure  concludes  that  the  less  fusible  flits  contain  more  carbon  and  less  oxygen, 
and  that  oils  are  more  soluble  in  alcohol,  the  more  oxygen  they  contain. 

I  shall  now  take  a  abort  view  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  principal  expressed  oilsL 

(HI  of  aimond§f  according  to  Gusseron,  contains  no  stearine ;  at  least  he  could  obtain 
none  by  cooling  it  and  squeesing  it  successively  till  it  all  congealed.  Braeonnot  had, 
on  the  contrary,  said,  that  it  contains  84  per  cent  of  stearine.  I  believe  that  Gusseron 
b  right,  and  that  Braeonnot  had  made  fallacious  experiments  on  an  impure  oil. 

Oil  ofeoha,  n  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  bratsica  campeatrtB,  to  the  amount  of  39  per 
cent  of  tlieir  weight     It  forms  an  excellent  lamp  oil,  and  is  much  employed  in  France. 

The  covyiMM  avdkma  furnishes  in  oil  60  per  cent  of  the  vreight  of  the  nuts. 

H€mp9e9d  oH,  resembles  the  preceding,  but  has  a  disagreeable  smell,  and  a  mawkish 
taste.     It  is  used  extensively  fox  making  both  soft  soap  and  varnishes. 

Lm§etd  oU,  ia  obuined  in  greatest  purity  by  cold  pressure ;  but  by  a  steam  heat  of 
about  800^  F.  a  very  good  oil  may  be  procured  in  larger  quantity.     The  proportion  of 
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oil  usually  stated  by  authors  is  28  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  seed ;  but  Mr.  Blundell 
informs  me,  that,  by  his  plan  of  hydraulic  pressure,  he  obtains  from  26  to  27.  In  the 
Encyclopaedia  MetropoUtana,  under  Oil  Prest,  a  quarter  of  seed  (whose  average  weight 
is  400  lbs.)  is  said  to  yield  20  gallons  of  oil.  Now  as  the  gallon  of  linseed  oil  weigftis 
9 '3  lbs.,  the  total  product  will  be  186  lbs.,  which  amounts  to  more  than  45  piTcent. — 
an  extravagant  statement,  about  double  the  ordinary  product  in  oil  mills.  Ev«n  stip- 
posing  the  gallons  not  to  be  imperial,  but  old  English,  we  should  have  upwards  of  38 
per  cent,  of  oil  by  weight,  which  u  still  an  impossible  quantity.  Such  are  the  errots 
introduced  into  respectable  books,  by  adopting  without  practical  knowledge  thepuffiaf^ 
statements  of  a  patentee.  It  dissolves  in  5  parts  of  boiling  alcohol,  in  40  parts  of  cold 
alcohol,  and  in  1  ^  parts  of  ether.  When  kept  long  cool  in  a  cask  partly  open,  it 
deposits  masses  of  white  stearine  along  with  a  brownish  powder.  That  stearine  is  verj 
difficult  of  saponification. 

Muitard  $eed  oil.  The  white  or  yellow  seed  affords  S6  per  cent,  of  oil,  and  the  blaek 
seed  18  per  cent.     The  oil  concretes  when  cooled  a  little  below  32^  F. 

Nut  orV,  is  at  first  greenish  coloured,  but  becomes  pale  yellow  by  time.  It  congeals 
at  the  same  low  temperature  as  linseed  oil,  into  a  white  mass,  and  has  a  more  drying 
quality  than  it. 

Oil  ofoliveM,  is  sometimes  of  a  greenish  and  at  others  of  a  pale  yellow  colour.  A  few 
degrees  above  329  F.  it  begins  to  deposit  some  white  granules  of  stearine,  especially  if 
the  oil  have  been  originally  expressed  with  heat  At  22^  it  deposits  28  per  cent  of  its 
weight  in  stearine,  which  is  Aisible  again  at  68^,  and  affords  72  per  cent  of  oleine. 
According  to  Kerwych,  oleine  of  singular  beauty  may  be  obtained  by  mixing  2  parts  of 
olive  oil  with  1  part  of  caustic  soda  lye,  and  macerating  the  mixture  for  24  hours  with 
frequent  agitation.  Weak  alcohol  must  then  be  poured  into  it,  to  dissolve  the  stearine 
soap,  whereby  the  oleine,  whi^h  remains  meanwhile  unsaponified,  is  separated,  and 
floats  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  This  being  drawn  oft,  a  fresh  quantity  of  spirits  is 
to  be  poured  in,  till  the  separation  of  all  the  oleine  be  completed.  It  has  a  slightly 
yellowish  tint,  which  may  be  removed  by  means  of  a  little  animal  charcoal  mixed  with  it 
in  a  warm  place  for  24  hours.  By  aubsequent  filtration,  the  oleine  is  obtained  limpid 
and  colourless,  of  such  quality  that  it  does  not  thicken  with  the  greatest  cold,  nor 
dues  it  affect  either  iron  or  copper  instruments  immersed  in  it 

There  are  three  kinds  of  olive  oil  in  the  market.  The  best,  called  virgin  salad  oil,  is 
obtained  by  a  gentle  pressure  in  the  cold;  the  more  common  sort  is  procured  by 
stronger  pressure,  aided  with  the  heat  of  boiling  water ;  and  thirdly,  an  inferior  kind, 
by  boiling  the  olive  residuum  or  marc,  with  water,  whereby  a  good  deal  of  mucilaginous 
oil  rises  and  floats  on  the  surface.  The  latter  serves  chiefly  for  making  soaps.  A  still 
worse  oil  is  got  by  allowing  the  mass  of  bruised  olives  to  ferment  before  subjecting  it 
to  pressure. 

Oil  of  olives  is  refined  for  the  watchmakers  by  the  following  simple  process.  Into  a 
bottle  or  phial  containing  it,  a  slip  of  sheet  lead  is  immersed,  and  the  bottle  is  placed 
at  a  window,  where  it  may  receive  the  rays  of  the  sun.  The  oil  by  degrees  gets 
covered  with  a  curdy  mass,  which  after  some  time  settles  to  the  bottom,  while  itself 
becomes  limpid  and  colourless.  As  soon  as  the  lead  ceases  to  separate  any  more  of 
that  white  substance,  the  oil  is  decanted  oflT  into  another  phial  for  use. 

There  are  four  different  kinds  of  olive  oil  known  in  the  districts  where  it  is  prepared : 
1.  the  virgin  oil ;  2.  the  ordinary  oil  (Aia&  ordinaire) ;  3.  oil  of  the  infernal  regione  (A«i2t 
d'enfer);  4.  oil  prepared  by  fermentation. 

1.  Virgin  oiL  In  the  district  Montpellier,  they  apply  the  term  virgin  oil  to  that  which 
spontaneously  separates  from  the  paste  of  crushed  olives.  This  oil  is  not  met  with  in 
commerce,  being  all  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  district,  either  as  an  emollient  remedy, 
or  for  oiling  the  works  of  watches. 

In  the  district  of  Aix,  they  give  the  name  virgin  oU  to  that  which  is  first  obtained  from 
the  olives  ground  to  a  paste  in  a  mill,  and  submitted  to  a  slight  pressure  2  or  3  days  aAer 
collecting  the  fruit.  Thus,  there  is  no  virgin  oil  brought  from  MoiitpeUier,  but  a  good 
deal  of  it  is  brought  from  Aix. 

2.  Ordinary  oil.  In  the  district  of  Montpellier,  this  oil  b  prepared  by  pressing  the 
olives,  previously  crushed  and  mixed  with  boiling  water.  At  Aix,  the  ordinary  oil  is 
made  from  the  olives  which  have  been  used  for  obtaining  the  virgin  oil.  The  paste,  which 
has  been  previously  pressed,  is  broken  up,  a  certain  quantity  of  boiling  water  is  poured  over 
it,  and  it  is  then  again  submitted  to  the  press.  By  this  second  expression,  in  which 
more  pressure  is  applied  than  in  the  previous  one,  an  oil  is  obtained  somewhat  inferior 
in  quality  to  the  virgin  oil  The  oil  is  separated  from  the  water  in  a  few  hours  after  the 
operation. 

3.  Oil  of  the  infernal  rtgwne  {huUe  d'enfer").  The  water  which  has  been  employed  ia 
the  preceding  operation,  is,  in  some  districts,  conducted  into  large  reservoirs,  called  the 
iniemal  regions^  where  it  is  left  for  many  days.     During  this  period,  any  oil  that  might 
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bare  remained  mixed  with  the  water  separatevand  oollecUon  the  surface.  This  oil  being 
very  inferior  in  quality,  is  only  fit  for  burning  in  lamps,  for  which  it  answers  very  well. 
It  is  sometimes  called  bunp  oil. 

4.  Fermented  oU  {kwfe  fermemiee).  This  is  obtained  in  the  two  above-named  districts, 
by  leaving  tfie  fresh  olives  in  heaps  for  some  time,  and  pouring  boiling  water  over  them 
before  pressing  the  oiL  But  this  method  is  very  seldom  put  in  practice,  for  the  olives 
during  this  fermentation  lose  their  peculiar  flavour,  become  much  heated,  and  acquire  a 
musty  taste,  which  is  communicated  to  the  oiL 

The  fruity  flavour  of  the  oil  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  olives  from  which  it  has 
been  pressed,  and  not  upon  the  method  adopted  in  its  preparation. 

There  are  met  with  in  commerce  the  virgin  oil  of  Aiz,  rarely  the  oil  obtained  by  fer- 
raeutation,  and  never  the  oil  of  the  infernal  regions. 

Palm  cil  melts  at  1 17-5°  F.,  and  is  said  to  consist  of  31  parU  of  stearine  and  69  of 
oleine  in  100.  It  becomes  rdidily  rancid  by  exposure  to  air,  and  is  whitened  at  the 
same  time. 

The  oil  extracted  from  the  plucked  tops  of  the  pinw  ahiee,  in  the  Black  Forest  in 
Germany,  is  limpid,  of  a  golden  yellow  colour,  and  resembles  in  smell  and  taste  the  oil 
of  turpentine.     It  answers  well  for  the  preparation  of  varnishes. 

The  ttti  of  pimm'MioHee,  is  made  chiefly  in  Wurtemberg,  and  is'  found  to  answer  very 
well  for  lampSb 

Pappjf*9eed  oil,  has  none  of  the  narcotic  properties  of  the  poppy  juice.  It  is  soluble 
in  ether  in  every  proportion. 

Bape-eeed  oii^  has  a  yellow  colour,  and  a  peculiar  smell.  At  25°  F.  it  becomes  a 
yellow  mass,  consisting  of  46  parts  of  stearine,  which  fuses  at  50°,  and  54  of  oleine,  in 
which  the  smell  resides. 

The  oiie  of  beUadouMa  eeede  and  tobacco  eeede  are  perfectly  bland.  The  former  is 
much  used  for  lamps  in  Swabia  and  Wurtemberg.  The  oU-cakes  of  both  are  poi- 
sonous. 

on  of  wine-eioneM,  is  extracted  to  the  amount  of  10  or  11  per  cent  from  the  seeds  of 
the  grape.  Its  colour  is  at  first  pale  yellow,  but  it  darkens  with  age.  It  is  used  as  an 
article  of  diet. 

rAT  OIL  MANurAcraax. 

It  is  the  practice  of  almost  all  the  proprietors  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aix,  in  Pro- 
vence, to  preserve  the  olives  for  15  days  in  barns  or  cellars,  till  they  have  undergone 
a  species  of  fermentation,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  extraction  of  their  oil.  If  this  prac- 
tice were  really  pr^udicial  to  the  product,  as  some  theorists  have  said,  would  not  the  high 
reputation  and  price  of  the  oil  of  Aix  have  long  ago  suffered,  and  have  induced  them  to 
change  their  i^stem  of  working  ?  In  fact  all  depends  upon  the  degree  of  fermentation 
escited.  They  must  not  be  allowed  to  mould  in  damp  places,  to  lie  in  heaps,  to  soften  so 
as  to  stick  to  each  other,  and  discharge  a  reddish  liquor,  or  to  become  so  liot  as  to  raise 
a  thermometer  plunged  into  the  mass  up  to  96°  F.  In  such  a  case  they  would  afford 
an  acrid  nauseous  oil,  fit  only  for  the  woollen  or  soap  manufactories.  A  slight  ferments^ 
tive  action,  however,  is  useful,  towards  separating  the  oil  from  the  mucilage.  The  olives 
are  then  crushed  under  the  stones  of  an  edge-mill,  and  next  put  into  a  screw-press,  being 
enclosed  in  bullrush-mat  bags  {cabae),  laid  over  each  other  to  the  number  of  eighteen.  The 
oil  is  run  off  from  the  channels  of  the  ground-«iIl  into  casks,  or  into  stone  cisterns 
called  pize*^  two -thirds  filled  with  water.  The  pressure  applied  to  the  cabae  should  be 
slowly  graduated. 

What  comes  over  first,  without  heat,. is  the  virgin  oil  already  mentioned.  Hie  eaboM 
being  now  removed  from  the  press,  their  contents  are  shovelled  out,  mixed  with  some 
boiling  water,  again  put  in  the  bags,  and  pressed  anew.  The  hot  water  helps  to  carry 
off'  the  oil,  which  is  received  in  other  casks  or  pixea.  The  oil  ere  lonff  accumulates  at 
the  surfince,  and  is  skimmed  off  with  large  flat  ladles;  a  process  which  is  called  kver 
rhidle.  When  used  fresh,  this  b  a  very  good  article,  and  quite  flt  for  table  use, 
but  is  apt  to  get  rancid  when  kept.  The  subjacent  water  retains  a  good  deal  of 
oil.  by  the  intervention  of  the  mucilage  ;  but  by  long  repose  in  a  large  general  cistern, 
called  fca/er,  it  parU  with  it,  and  is  tlien  drawn  off  from  the  bottom  by  a  plug-hole. 
The  oil  which  remains  after  the  water  is  run  off,  is  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  can  be 
used  only  for  &ctory  purposes. 

Hie  mare  being  crushed  in  a  mill,  boiled  with  water,  and  expressed,  yields  a  still 
coarser  article. 

All  the  oil  must  be  Jlned  by  keeping  in  clean  tuns,  in  an  apartment,  heated  to  the  60th 
degree  Fahr.  at  least,  for  twenty  days ;  after  which  it  is  run  off  into  strong  casks, 
which  are  cooled  in  a  cellar,  and  then  sent  into  the  market. 

OU  ofalmamitf  is  manufiutured  by  a^iUting  the  kernels  in  bags,  so  as  to  separate 
their  brown  skins,  grinding  them  in  a  null,  then  enclosing  them  in  bags,  and  squeezing 
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tbem  stTonglj  between  a  ieriei  of  c««t-iran  pUtin,  in  m  hydtmulio  press ;  without  heat 
at  Bnt,  and  then  between  healed  platea.  The  iinl  oil  a  the  purest,  and  least  apt  to 
become  rancid.  It  should  be  refined  by  filtering  through  porous  paper.  Neat  to  oliie 
oil.  Ibis  species  ii  the  most  easy  to  soponiry,  Bhter  almonds  beine  cheaper  than  iIh 
aweet,  are  used  in  preTerencc  for  obtaining  tliu  oil,  and  they  aflbrd  an  article  equally 
bland,  wholesome,  and  inodorous.  But  a  strongly  icented  oil  may  be  procured,  accord- 
ing to  M.  Planeb£,  by  macerating  the  almonds  in  hot  water,  so  as  to  blanch  them, 
then  drying  them  in  a  store,  and  afterwards  subjecting  them  to  pressure.  The  Totatile 
oil  of  almonds  is  obtained  by  distilling  the  marc  or  bitter  almond  calie  along  with 
wster.     See  Paws  Hrna»uuc,  and  SrrA.iNi 

Linseed,  rapeseed,  poppysced,  and  other  oleifbrous  seeds  were  fbrmerty  treated  for 
the  eitraclion  of  their  oil.  by  pounding  in  hard  wooden  moitars  with  pesllel  shod  with 
iion,  set  in  motion  by  cams  driien  by  a  shaft  turned  with  borse  or  water  power,  then 
the  triturated  seed  was  put  into  woollen  bags  which  were  wrapped  up  in  hair-clotbs, 
and  squeezed  between  upright  wedges  in  press-boieft  by  the  impulsion  of  vertical  rarns 

cakes  obtained  by  this  fiitt  wedge  pressure,  were  thrown  upon  the  bed  of  an  edge-mill. 

These  mortars  and  press-boics  constitute  wbil  are  called  Dutch  milli.  Tlicy  are  still 
in  very  general  use  both  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent;  and  are  by  many 
persons  supposed  to  be  preferable  to  the  hydraulic  presses. 

The  roller-mill  for  merely  bruising  the  linseed,  &c  ,  pcerious  to  grinding  it  under  edge- 
'  10  heating  and  eruahing  it  in  a  Dutch  or  a  bydraulii;  oil-nnill,  is  represented 
injIfn.lDlS.  andtOIS.     The   iron   sliaft 
a,   has   a    winch    at    each    end,    with    a 
heniy  fly-wheel   upon  the  nne  of  them, 

band  Upon  the  opposite  end  is  a  pul* 
ley  wjlh  an  endless  cord  which  passes 
round  a  pulley  on  the  end  of  the  fluted 
roller  6  and  thereby  drircs  it.  This  fluted 
roller  b  lies  aerost  the  hopper  c,  and  by 

nits  af^taiion  cause*  the  seeds  to  descend 
equably  through  the  hopper,  between  the 
crushing  rollers  d,  t.  Upon  the  shaft  a, 
•  there  u  also  a  pinion  which  works  into 
j  two  toothed  wheels  on  the  shaft*  of  the 
I    crushmg  ejlinden 
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IKiw  usually 
fay  power,  HydraaliepreBesbaia 
been  of  late  years  introduced  into  nuny 
seed-oil  mills  in  this  country  ;  but  it  b 
still  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  tliey  or 
the  old  Dutch  oil. mill,  with  bags  of  seed 
compressed  between  wedges,  driven  by 
cam-stamps,  be  the  prelerable;  that  is, 
alTurd  the  Isrgest  product  of  oil  with  the 

rf  hydraulic  presses,  see  I'aass, 


B  pair  ofheBTy  edge-Monea,  of  grsmlc,  froi 
icfd  is  apt  to  slide  away  before  the  •crlicnl 
The  edge-mill,  for  grinding  seeds,  is  quite  i 
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borbonUl  bed  of  muonry  or  iron  in  a  minute.-  The  centre  of  the  bed*  where  it  is  per- 
foisted  for  the  passage  of  the  strong  vertical  shaft  which  turns  the  stones,  is  enclosed  bj 
a  circular  box  of  cast-iron,  firmly  bolted  to  the  bed-stone,  and  furnished  with  a  cover. 
This  box  serves  to  prevent  any  seeds  or  powder  getting  into  the  step  or  socket,  and 
obstructing  the  movement.  The  circumference  of  the  mill-bed  is  formed  of  an  upright 
rim  of  oak-plank,  bound  with  iron.  There  U  a  rectangular  notch  left  in  the  edge  of  the 
bed,  and  corresponding  part  of  the  rim,  which  is  usually  closed  with  a  slide-plate,  and 
is  opened  only  at  the  end  of  the  operation,  to  let  the  pasty  seed-cake  be  turned  out  by 
the  oblique  arm  of  the  bottom  scraper.  The  two  parallel  stones,  which  are  set  near 
each  other,  and  travel  round  their  circular  path  upon  the  bed,  grind  the  seeds  not 
merely  by  their  weight,  of  three  tons  each,  but  also  by  a  rubbing  motion,  or  attrition  ; 
because  their  periphery  being  not  conical,  but  cylindrical,  by  its  rolling  upon  a  plane 
Burfiwe,  must  at  every  instant  turn  round  with  friction  upon  their  resting  points.  Strong 
east-iron  boxes  are  bolted  upon  the  centre  of  the  stones,  which  by  means  of  screw 
elamps  seize  firmly  the  horizontal  iron  shafts  that  traverse  and  drive  them,  by  passing 
into  a  slit-groove  the  vertical  turning  shaft.  This  groove  is  lined  with  strong  plates  of 
steel,  which  wear  rapidly  by  the  friction,  and  need  to  be  frequently  renewed. 

The  seeds  which  have  been  burst  between  the  rolls,  or  m  the  mortars  of  the  Dutch 
mills,  are  to  be  spread  as  equably  as  possible  by  a  shovel  upon  the  circular  path  of  the 
edge-stones,  and  in  about  half  an  hour  the  charge  will  be  sufficiently  ground  into  a  paste. 
This  ^lould  be  put  directly  into  the  press,  when  fine  cold-drawn  oil  is  wanted.  But  in 
general  the  paste  is  heated  before  being  subjected  to  the  pressure.  The  pressed  cake  is 
again  thrown  under  the  edge  ston^  and,  after  being  ground  the  second  time,  sliould  be 
es posed  to  a  heat  of  212^  Fahr.,  in  a  proper  pan,  called  a  steam- kettle,  before  being 
subjected  to  the  second  and  final  pressure  in  the  woollen  bags  and  hair-cloths. 

J^iff,  1014  u  a  vertical  section  of  the  steam-kettle  of  Hallette,  and^^.  101 5is  a  view  of 

the  seed-stirrer.  a,  is  the  wall  of  ma- 
sonry, upon  which,  and  the  iron  pillar, 
h,  the  pan  is  supported.  It  is  enclosed 
in  a  jacket,  for  admitting  steam  into  the 
intermediate  space  dy  d,  dt  at  its  sides 
and  bottom  ;  e,  is  the  middle  of  the 
pan  in  which  the  shaft  of  the  stirrer  is 
planted  upright,  resting  by  its  lower 
end  in  the  step  e  ;  /i  is  an  opening,  by 
which  the  contents  of  the  pan  may  be 
emptied;  g,  is  an  orifice  into  which 
the  mouth  of  the  hair  or  worsted  bng 
is  inserted,  in  order  to  receive  the 
heated  seed,  when  it  is  turned  out  by 
the  rotation  of  the  stirrer  and  the  with- 
drawal of  the  plug /from  the  discharge 
aperture;  A,  is  the  steam  induction 
pipe;  and  t,  the  eduction  pipe  which 
serves  also  to  run  off*  the  condensed 
water. 

The  hydraulic  oil-press  is  generally 
double ;  that  is,  it  has  two  vertical  rams 
placed  parallel  to  each  other,  so  that 
while  one  side  is  under  pressure,  the 
other  side  is  being  discharged.  The  bags  of  heated  seed-paste  or  meal  are  put  into 
cast-iron  cases,  which  are  piled  over  each  other  to  the  number  of  6  or  8,  upon  the  press 
sill,  and  subjected  to  a  force  of  300  or  400  tons,  by  pumps  worked  with  a  steam  engine. 
The  first  pump  has  usually  2  or  2^  inches  diameter  for  a  ram  of  10  inches,  and  the  second 
pump  one  inch.  £ach  side  of  the  press,  in  a  well-going  establishment,  should  work 
38  pounds  of  seed-flour  every  5  minutes.  Such  a  press  %%ill  do  70  quarters  of  linseed  in 
the  day's  work  of  one  week,  with  the  labour  of  one  man  at  20s.  and  three  hoys  at  5s. 
each ;  and  will  require  a  1 2-horse  power  to  work  it  well,  along  with  the  rolls  and  tlie 
edge-stones. 

I  am  indebted  to  my  excellent  friend  Mr.  E.  Woolsey.  for  the  following  most  valuable 
notes,  taken  by  him  at  sundry  mills  for  pressing  oil ;  and  remarks  upon  the  subject  of 
seed-crushing  in  general. 

**  The  chief  point  of  difference  depends  upon  the  quality  of  seed  employed.  Heavy 
seed  will  yield  most  oil*  and  seed  ripened  under  a  hot  sun,  and  where  the  flax  is  not 
gathered  too  green,  is  the  best.  The  weight  of  linseed  varies  from  48  to  52  lbs.  per 
imperial  bushel ;  probably  a  very  fiiir  average  is  49  lbs.,  or  392  lbs.  per  imperial 
quarter.     I  mspected  one  of  the  seed-crusher's  liooks,  and  the  average  of  15  trials  of 
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8  quarter  each  of  different  seeds  in  the  seaton  averaged  14}  galls,  of  7^  lbs.  each ;  say, 
109  lbs.  of  oil  per  quarter.  This  crusher,  who  uses  only  the  hydraulic  press,  and  one 
pressing,  informed  me  that 

Archangel  seed  will  yield  from  -         -         -         -15tol6  gats,  (of  7}  lbs.  each) 
Best  Odessa    .-.-.-'-     18  and  even  19  gals. 
Good  crushing-seed  -         -         -         -         -154  do. 

Low  seed,  such  as  weighs  48  lbs.  per  bushel        -     I  s}  do. 

"  The  average  of  the  seed  he  has  worked,  which  he  represents  to  be  of  an  inferior 
quality,  for  the  sake  of  its  cheapness,  yields  14|-  galls,  per  quarter.  I  had  some 
American  seed  which  weighed  52^  lbs.  per  imperial  bushel,  ground  and  pressed  under 
my  own  observation,  and  it  gave  me  111  lbs.  oil;  that  k  to  say,  418  lbs.  of  seed 
gave  1 1 1  lbs.  oilsSS  ^  per  cent  A  friend  of  mine,  who  is  a  London  crusher,  told  me 
the  oil  varied  according  to  the  seed  from  14  to  17  galls. ;  and  when  you  conuder  the 
relative  value  of  seeds,  and  remember  that  oil  and  whe  from  any  kind  of  seed  is  of  the 
same  value,  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  yield  is  very  different ;  for  example, 

S5th  July,  1836,    f  ^*  ^^^*^  linseed  worth  52s.  per  quarter, 

prices  of  seed.  *  1  Petersburg  linseed  48     to  53  do. 

(^Odessa  -         -      52         —  — 

The  diflerence  of  4«.  must  be  paid  for  in  the  quantity  of  oil,  which  at  38«.  6d.  per.  cwt. 
(the  then  price)  requires  about  11}  lbs.  more  oil  expressed  to  pay  for  the  difference  in 
the  market  value  of  the  seed.  Another  London  crusher  informed  me  that  East  India 
linseed  will  produce  17  gallons,  and  he  seemed  to  think  that  that  was  the  extreme 
quantity  that  could  be  expressed  from  any  seed.  The  average  of  last  year's  Russian 
seed  would  be  about  14  galls.  ;  Sicilian  seed  16  galls. 
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1  ditto 

**  Rape'Seed. — T  have  not  turned  my  attention  to  the  quantity  of  oil  extracted  from  this 
seed;  but  a  French  crusher  (M.  Geremboret),  on  whom  I  think  one  may  place  con- 
siderable dependence,  told  me,  that 


3^  lbs.  of  best  Cambray  rape-seed  yielded 

sf  >—       common  rape- seed        ... 

4j  —  —         poppy -seed      -  -  - 

**  Rape-seed  weighs  from  52  to  56  lbs.  per  imperial  bushel. 


1  lb.  oil. 

-  1  lb.  oil. 

-  1  lb.  oil. 


tt 


The  following  are  the  heads  of  a  reference  of  machinery  for  a  seed  oil-mill :  — 

1.  Two  pairs  of  cast-iron  rollers  19  inches  long,  and  10  inches  in  diameter,  fixed  in 
a  cast-iron  frame,  with  brasses,  wheels,  shafU,  bolts,  scrapers,  hoppers,  shoes,  &c. 

2.  Two  pairs  of  edge-stones,  7  feet  diameter  each,  with  two  bottom  stones,  6  feet 
diameter  each,  cast* iron  upright  shafts,  sweepers,  wheels,  shafts,  chairs,  brasses,  bolts,  and 
scrapers,  with  driving  spur-wheels,  &c. 

3.  Five  steam  kettles,  with  wheels,  shafts,  and  brasses,  bolts,  breeches,  and  steam 
pipes,  an  upright  cast-iron  shaft,  with  chairs  and  brasses  at  each  end  ;  and  a  large  level 
wheel  upon  the  bottom  end  of  upright  shaft,  and  another,  smaller,  upon  fly-wheel  shaft, 
for  the  first  motions. 
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4.  Five  stamper  presses,  with  press  plates  of  cast-iron,  cast*iron  stamper,  sbafl  with 
lO  arms,  and  10  rollers,  with  bosses,  brasses,  bolts,  driving  bevel-wheels. 

A  well-made  oil-mill,  consisting  of  the  above  specified  parts,  will  manufacture  SOO 
quarters  of  seed  per  wedc. 

I  have  been  assured  by  practical  engineers,  conversant  in  oil-mills,  that  a  double 
hydraulic  press,  with  2  ten-inch  rams,  will  do  the  work  of  no  more  than  two  of  the 
stamper  presses;  that  is  to  say,  it  will  work  22  quarters  in  24  hours ;  while  three  stamper 
presses  will  work  SS  quarters  in  the  same  time,  and  produce  one  half  more  oil. 

Oil,  Cocoa-nut,  imported  in  1850,  98,040  cwts.,  in  1851,  55,994  cwts. 

Oil,  Olive,  imported  in  1850,  20,784  tuns,  in  1851,  1 1,488  tuns. 

Oil,  Train,  Blubber,  and  Spermaceti,  imported  in  1850,  21,859  tuns,  in  1851,  22,219 
tuns.     For  Seal  Oil,  see  Seal  Fisiizar. 

OILS,  VOLATILE  OR  ESSENTIAL ;  Manufacture  of.  The  volatile  oils  occur 
in  every  part  of  odoriferous  plants,  whose  aroma  they  diffuse  by  their  exhalation ;  but  in 
different  organs  of  different  species.  Certain  plants,  such  as  thyme  and  tlie  scented 
hdfiatm  in  general,  contain  volatile  oil  in  all  theb  parts ;  but  others  contain  it  only  in  the 
bl<«soms,  the  seeds,  the  leaves,  the  root,  or  the  bark.  It  sometimes  happens  that  different 
parts  of  the  same  plant  contain  different  oils ;  the  orange,  for  example,  furnishes  three 
different  oils,  one  of  which  resides  in  the  flowers,  another  in  the  leaves,  and  a  third  in 
the  skin  or  epidermis  of  the  fruit.  The  quantity  of  oil  varies  not  only  with  the  species, 
but  also  in  the  same  plant  with  the  soil,  and  especially  the  climate;  t'  a  in  hot  countries 
it  is  generated  most  profusely.  In  several  plants,  the  volatile  oil  is  contained  in  peculiar 
orders  of  vessels,  which  confine  it  so  closely  that  it  does  not  escape  in  the  drying,  nor 
is  dissipated  by  keeping  the  plants  for  many  years.  In  other  species,  and  particularly 
in  flowers,  it  is  formed  continually  upon  their  surface,  and  flies  off*  at  the  moment  of  its 
formation. 

Volatile  oils  are  usually  obtained  by  distillation.  For  this  purpose  the  plant  is  intro- 
duced into  a  still,  water  is  poured  upon  it,  and  heat  being  applied,  the  oil  is  volatilised 
by  the  aid  of  the  watery  vapour  at  the  temperature  of  2\2^,  though  when  alone  it 
would  prcribably  not  distil  over  unless  the  heat  were  100^  more.  This  curious  fact  was 
first  explained  in  my  Nod  Retearckea  upon  Heat,  published  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions for  181 8.  Most  of  the  essential  oils  employed  in  medicine  and  perfumery  are 
extracted  by  distillation  from  dried  plants ;  only  a  few,  such  as  those  of  the  rose  and 
orange  flower,  are  obtained  firom  fresh  or  succulent  salted  plants.  When  the  mingled 
vapours  of  the  oil  and  water  are  condensed  into  the  liquid  state,  by  the  refrigerator  of  the 
still,  the  oil  separates,  and  either  floats  on  the  surfoee  or  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the 
water.  Some  oils  of  a  less  volatile  nature  require  a  higher  heat  than  21 2^  to  raise  them 
in  vapour,  and  must  be  dislodged  by  adding  common  salt  to  the  water,  whereby  the 
beat  being  augmented  by  15^,  they  readily  come  over.  If  in  such  distillations  too  much 
water  be  added,  no  oil  will  be  obtained,  because  it  is  partially  soluble  in  water  ;  and 
thus  merely  an  aromatic  water  is  produced.  If  on  the  other  hand  too  little  water  be 
used,  the  plant  may  happen  to  adhere  to  the  bottom  of  the  still,  get  partially  charred,  and 
thus  impart  an  empyreumatic  odour  to  the  product  But  as  the  quality  of  water  dis- 
tilled depends  less  upon  the  quantity  employed,  than  upon  that  of  the  surJBice  exposed  to 
the  heat,  it  is  obvious  that  by  giving  a  suitable  form  to  the  still,  we  may  get  rid  of  every 
inconvenience.  Hence  the  narrower  and  taller  the  alembic  is,  within  certain  limits,  the 
greater  will  be  the  proportion  of  oil  relative  to  that  of  the  aronuitic  water,  from  like 
proportions  of  aqueous  and  vegetable  matter  employed.  Some  place  the  plants  in 
baskets,  and  suspend  these  immediately  over  the  bottom  of  the  still  under  the  water,  or 
above  its  surface  in  the  steam.  But  the  best  mode  in  my  opinion  is  to  stuff  an  upright 
cylinder  full  of  the  plants,  and  to  drive  down  through  them  steam  of  any  desired  force ; 
its  tension  and  temperature  being  further  regulated  by  the  size  of  the  outlet  orifice 
leading  to  the  condenser.  The  cylinder  should  be  made  of  strong  copper  tinned  inside 
and  encased  m  the  worst  conducting  species  of  wood,  such  as  soft  deal  or  sycamore. 

The  distillation  is  to  be  continued  as  long  as  the  water  comes  over  of  a  milky  ap- 
pearance. Certain  plaots  yield  so  little  oil  by  the  ordinary  processes,  notwithstanding 
every  care,  that  nothing  but  a  distilled  water  is  obtained.  In  this  case,  the  same  water 
must  be  poured  upon  a  fresh  quantity  of  the  plants  in  the  still ;  which  being  drawn  over 
is  a^n  to  be  poured  upon  fresh  plants ;  and  thus  repeatedly,  till  a  certain  dose  of  oil 
be  sepaimted.    This  being  taken  oflT,  the  saturated  water  is  reserved  for  a  like  distillation. 

The  refirigeratory  vessel  is  usually  a  worm  or  serpentine  plunged  in  a  tub  of  water, 
whose  temperature  should  be  generally  cold ;  but  for  distilling  the  oils  of  anise-seed, 
fennel,  &c.,  which  become  concrete  at  low  temperatures,  the  water  should  not  be  cooler 

than  45^  F.  .  ,i  j 

The  liquid  product  is  commonly  made  to  run  at  the  worm  end,  into  a  vessel  called  an 
Italian  or  Florentine  receiver,  which  is  a  conical  matrass,  standing  on  its  base,  with  a 
pipe  rising  out  of  the  side  dose  to  the  bottom,  and  recurved  » little  above  the  middle 
Vol.  IL  «  P 
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of  the  flask  like  the  spout  of  a  coffee-pot.  The  water  and  the  oil  oolleeted  in  this 
vessel,  soon  separate  from  each  other,  according  to  tlieir  respective  specific  gravities ;  tlie 
one  floating  above  the  other,  ir  the  water  be  the  denser,  it  occupies  the  under  portion 
of  the  vessel,  and  continually  overflows  by  the  spout  in  communication  with  the  bottom 
while  the  lighter  oil  is  left  When  the  oil  is  the  heavier  of  the  two,  the  receiver  should 
be  a  large  inverted  cone,  with  a  stopcock  at  its  apex  to  run  off  the  oil  from  the  water 
when  the  separation  has  been  completed  by  repose.  A  funnel,  having  a  glass  stopcock 
attached  to  its  narrow  stem,  is  the  most  convenient  apparatus  for  freeing  the  oil  finally 
from  any  adhering  particles  of  water.  A  cotton  wick  dipped  in  the  oil  may  also  serve 
the  same  purpose  by  its  capillary  action.  The  less  the  oil  is  transvased  the  better,  as  a 
portion  of  it  is  lost  at  every  transfer.  It  may  occasionally  be  useful  to  cool  the  distilled 
water  by  surrounding  it  with  ice,  because  it  thus  parts  with  more  of  the  oil  with  which 
it  is  impregnated. 

There  are  a  few  essential  oils  which  may  be  obtained  by  expression,  from  the  sub- 
stances which  contain  them ;  such  as  the  oils  of  lemons  and  bergamot,  found  in  the 
pellicle  of  the  ripe  fruits  of  the  citntB  aurantium  and  mediea ;  or  the  orange  and  the 
citron.     The  oil  comes  out  in  this  case  with  the  juice  of  the  peel,  and  collects  upon  its 

surface. 

For  collecting  the  oils  of  odoriferous  flowers  which  have  no  peculiar  organs  for  impri- 
soning them,  and  therefore  speedily  let  them  exhale,  such  as  violets,  jasmine,  tuberose, 
and  hyacinth,  another  process  must  be  resorted  to.  Alternate  layers  are  formed  of  the 
fresh  flowers,  and  thin  cotton  fleece  or  woollen  cloth- wadding,  previously  soaked  in  a  pure 
and  inodorous  fat  oi).  Whenever  the  flowers  have  given  out  all  their  volatile  oil  to  the 
fixed  oil  upon  the  fibrous  matter,  they  are  replaced  by  fresh  flowers  in  succession,  till 
the  fat  oil  has  become  saturated  with  the  odorous  particles.  The  cotton  or  wool  wad- 
ding being  next  submitted  to  distillation  along  with  water  gives  up  the  volatile  oil. 
Perfumers  alone  use  these  oils ;  they  employ  them  either  mixed  as  above,  or  dissolve 
them  out  by  means  of  alcohol.  In  order  to  extract  the  oils  of  certain  flowers,  as  for 
instance  of  white  lilies,  infusion  in  a  fat  oil  is  sufficient. 

Essential  oils  differ  much  from  each  other  in  their  physical  properties.  Most  of  them 
are  yellow, others  are  colourless,  red,  or  brown ;  some  again  are  green,  and  a  few  are  blue. 
They  have  a  powerful  smell,  more  or  less  agreeable,  which  immediately  after  their 
distillation  is  occasionally  a  little  rank,  but  becomes  less  so  by  keeping,  'llie  odour  is 
seldom  as  pleasant  aa  that  of  the  recent  plant  Their  taste  is  acrid,  irritating,  and  heating, 
or  merely  aromatic  when  they  are  largely  diluted  with  water  or  other  substances.  They 
are  not  greasy  to  the  touch,  like  the  fat  oils,  but  on  the  contrary  make  the  skin  feel 
rough.  They  are  almost  all  lighter  than  water,  only  a  very  few  fklling  to  the  bottom  of 
this  liquid;  their  specific  gravity  lies  between  0*847  and  1*096;  the  first  number 
denoting  the  density  of  oil  of  citron,  and  the  second  that  of  oil  of  sassafras.  Although 
styled  volatile  oils,  the  tension  of  their  vapour,  as  well  as  its  specific  heat  is  much  l»s 
than  that  of  water.  The  boiling  point  differs  in  different  kinds,  but  it  is  usually  about 
3 1 6^  or  320^  Fahr.  Their  vapours  sometimes  render  reddened  litmus  paper  blue,  although 
they  contain  no  ammonia.  When  distilled  by  themselves,  the  volatile  oils  are  partially 
decomposed ;  and  the  gaseous  products  of  the  portion  decomposed  always  carry  off*  a 
little  of  the  oil.  When  they  are  mixed  with  clay  or  sand,  and  exposed  to  a  distilling 
heat,  they  are  in  a  great  measure  decomposed ;  or  when  'they  arc  passed  in  vapour 
through  a  red-hot  tube,  combustible  gases  are  obtained  and  a  brilliant  porous  charcoal 
is  deposited  in  the  tube.  On  the  other  band,  they  distil  readily  with  water,  because  the 
aqueous  vspour  formed  at  the  surface  of  the  boiling  fluid  carries  along  with  it  the 
vapour  of  the  oil  produced  in  virtue  of  the  tension  which  it  possesses  at  the  818th  deg. 
Fahr.  In  the  open  air,  the  volatile  oils  burn  with  a  shining  flame,  which  deposits  a 
great  deal  of  soot  llie  congealing  point  of  the  essential  oils  varies  greatly ;  some  do 
not  solidify  till  cooled  below  38^,  others  at  this  point,  and  some  are  concrete  at  the 
ordinary  tempersture  of  the  atmosphere.  They  comport  themselves  in  this  respect  like 
the  fat  oils;  and  they  probably  consist  like  them,  of  two  different  oils,  a  solid  and  a  fluid ; 
to  which  the  names  stearopiSne  and  thoptSne,  or  stearessenceand  oleiessence,  may  be  given. 
These  may  be  separated  from  each  other  by  compressing  the  cool  concrete  oil  between 
the  folds  of  porous  paper ;  the  stearessence  remains  as  a  solid  upon  the  paper ;  the 
oleiessence  penetrates  the  paper,  and  may  be  recovered  by  distilling  it  along  with  water. 

When  exposed  to  the  air,  the  volatile  oils  change  their  colour,  become  darker,  and 
gradually  absorb  oxygen.  This  absorption  commences  whenever  they  are  extracted 
from  the  plant  containing  them  ;  it  is  at  first  considerable,  and  diminishes  in  rapidity  as 
it  goes  on.  Light  contributes  powerfully  to  this  action,  during  which  the  oil  disengages 
a  little  carbonic  acid,  but  much  less  than  the  oxygen  absorbed ;  no  water  is  formed. 
The  oil  turns  gradually  thicker,  loses  its  smell,  and  is  transformed  uito  a  renn,  which 
becomes  eventually  hard.  De  Saassure  found  that  oil  of  lavender,  recently  distilled, 
had  absorbed  in  four  winter  months,  and  at  a  temperature  below  54*  F.,  53  ti«y«  it. 
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Tolume  of  oxygen,  and  had  disengaged  twice  its  volume  of  carbonic  acid  gases  ;  nor  was 
it  yet  completely  saturated  with  oxygen.  The  stearessence  of  anise-seed  oil  absorbed  at 
its  liquefying  temperature,  in  the  space  of  two  years,  156  times  its  Tolum^of  oxygen  gas, 
and  disei^aged  26  times  its  yolume  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  An  oil  which  lias  begun  to 
experience  such  an  oxidizement  is  composed  of  a  resin  dissolved  in  the  unaltered  oil ;  and 
Ufte  oil  may  be  separated  by  distilling  the  solution  along  with  water.  To  preserve  oils 
in  an  unchanged  state,  they  must  be  put  in  phials,  filled  to  the  top,  closed  with  ground 
glass  stopples,  and  placed  in  the  dark. 

.  Volatile  oils  are  little  soluble  in  water,  yet  enough  so  as  to  impart  to  it  by  agitation 
their  characteristic  smell  and  taste.  The  water  which  distils  with  any  oil  is  in  general 
a  saturated  solution  of  it,  and  as  such  is  used  in  medicine  under  the  name  of  distilled 
water.  It  often  contains  other  volatile  substances,  contained  in  the  plants,  and  hence 
is  apt  to  putrefy  and  acquire  a  nauseous  smell  when  kept  in  perfectly  corked  bottles  ; 
but  in  vessels  partially  open,  these  parts  exhale,  and  the  water  remains  sweet.  The 
waters,  however,  which  are  made  by  agitating  volatile  oil  with  simple  distilled  water  are 
not  apt  to  spoil  by  keeping  in  well-corked  bottles. 

The  volatile  oils  are  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  the  more  so  the  stronger  the  spirit  is. 
Some  volatile  oils,  devoid  of  oxygen,  such  as  the  oils  of  turpentine  and  citron,  are  very 
sfMiringly  soluble  in  dilute  alcohol ;  while  the  oils  of  lavender,  pepper,  &c.  are  considerably 
so.  De  Saussure  has  inferred  from  his  experiments  that  the  volatile  oils  are  the  more 
soluble  in  alcohol,  the  more  oxygen  they  contain.  Such  combinations  form  the  odori- 
ferous spirits  which  the  perfumers  incorrectly  call  waters,  as  lavender  water ^  eau  de  Co- 
hffme,  eau  dejatmin,  &c.,  They  become  turbid  by  admixture  of  water,  which  seizes  the 
alcohol,  and  separates  the  volatile  oils.     Ether  also  dissolves  all  the  essential  oils. 

These  oils  combine  with  several  vegetable  acids,  such  as  tlie  acetic,  the  oxalic,  the 
succinic,  the  fat  acids  (stearic,  margaric,  oleic),  the  camphoric,  and  suberic. 

With  the  exception  of  the  oil  of  cloves,  the  volatile  oils  do  not  combine  with  the 
salifiable  bases.  They  have  been  partially  combined  with  caustic  alkali,  as  in  the  case 
of  Starkey's  soap.  This  is  prepared  by  triturating  recently  fused  caustic  soda  in  a 
mortar,  with  a  little  oil  of  turpentine,  added  drop  by  drop,  till  the  mixture  has  acquired 
the  consistence  of  soap.  The  compound  is  to  be  dissolved  in  spirits  of  wine,  filtered, 
and  distilled.  What  remains  after  the  spirit  Is  drawn  off,  consists  of  soda  combined  with 
a  resin  formed  in  the  oil  during  the  act  of  trituration. 

The  volatile  oils  in  general  absorb  six  or  eight  times  their  bulk  of  ammoniacal  gas ; 
but  that  of  lavender  absorbs  47  times. 

The  essential  oils  dissolve  all  the  fat  oib,  the  resins,  and  the  animal  fats. 

In  commerce  these  oils  are  often  adulterated  with  fat  oils,  resinsj  or  balsam  of  capivi 
dissolved  in  volatile  oil.  This  fraud  may  be  detected  by  putting  a  drop  of  the  oil  on  paper 
sod  exposing  it  to  heat  A  pure  essential  oil  evaporates  without  leaving  any  residuum, 
whilst  an  oil  mixed  with  any  of  the  above  substances  leaves  a  translucent  stain  upon  the 
paper.  If  fat  oil  be  present,  it  will  remain  undissolved,  on  mixing  the  adulterated 
essential  oil  with  thrice  its  volume  of  spirit  of  vrine  of  specific  gravity  0*840.  Resinous 
matter  mixed  with  volatile  oil  is  easily  detected,  being  left  in  the  alembic  after  dutilla- 
tion.  Oil  diluted  with  spirit  of  wine  forms  a  milky  emulsion  on  the  addition  of  water ; 
the  alcoholic  part  is  absorbed  by  the  water,  and  the  oil  afterwards  found  on  the  surface, 
in  a  graduated  glass  tube,  will  show  by  its  quantity  the  amount  of  the  adulteration. 

But  it  is  more  difficult  to  detect  the  presence  of  a  cheap  essential  oil  in  a  dear  one, 
which  it  resembles.  Here  the  taste  and  smell  are  our  principal  guides.  A  few  drops  of 
the  suspected  oil  are  to  be  poured  upon  a  bit  of  cloth,  which  is  to  be  shaken  in  the  air,  and 
smelled  to  firom  time  to  time.  In  this  way  we  may  succeed  in  distinguishing  the  odour 
of  the  oil  which  exhales  at  the  beginning,  and  that  which  exhales  at  the  end ;  a  method 
which  serves  perfectly  to  detect  oil  of  turpentine  in  the  finer  essential  oils.  Moreover, 
when  the  debased  oil  is  mixed  with  spirits  of  wine  at  sp.  gr.  0*840,  the  oil  of  turpentine 
remains  in  a  great  measure  undissolved.  If  an  oil  heavier  than  water,  and  an  oil  lighter 
than  water,  be  mixed,  they  may  be  separated  by  agitation  for  some  time  with  that  liquid 
and  then  leaving  the  mixture  at  rest.  Essential  oils  may  also  be  distinguished  by  a 
careful  examination  of  their  respective  densities. 

Oil  o/bitUr  almoHda,  is  prepared  by  exposing  the  bitter  almond  oake,  from  which  the 
blaod  oil  has  been  expressed,  in  a  sieve  to  the  vapour  of  water  rising  within  the  still. 
The  steam,  as  it  passes  up  through  the  bruised  almond  parenehymot  carries  off  its  volatile 
oil,  and  condenses  along  with  it  in  the  worm.  The  oil  which  first  comes  over,  and 
which  fiUls  to  the  bottom  of  the  water,  has  so  pungent  and  penetrating  a  smell,  that  it 
is  more  like  cyanogen  gas  than  hydrocyanic  or  prussio  acid.  This  oil  has  a  golden- 
yellow  colour,  it  is  heavier  than  water;  when  much  diluted,  it  has  an  agreeable  smell,  and 
a  bitter  burning  taste.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  al)sorbs  oxygen,  and  lets  fall  a  heap 
of  crystals  of  benxoio  acid.  This  oil  consists  of  a  mixture  of  two  oils ;  one  of  which  is 
volatile,  contains  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  is  poisonous ;  the  other  is  less  volatile,  is  not 
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poisonous,  absorl>s  oiygen,  and  becomes  benzoic  acid.  If  we  dissolve  1 00  parts  of  tbc 
oil  of  bitter  almonds  in  spirit  of  wine,  mix  with  the  solution  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
potash,  and  thcff  precipitate  the  oil  with  water,  we  shall  obtain  a  quantity  of  cyanide  of 
potash,  capable  o^'  producing  22^  parts  of  prussian  blue.  Oil  of  bitter  almonds  eombines 
with  the  alkalis.  Perfumers  employ  a  great  quantity  of  this  oil  in  scenting  their  soaps. 
One  manufacturer  in  Paris  is  said  to  prepare  annually  3  cwt.  of  this  oil.  A  similar 
poisonous  oil  is  obtained  by  distilling  the  following  substances  with  water :  — the  leaves 
of  the  peach  (amygdalus  peniea),  the  leaves  of  the  bay«laurel  ( prunva  lauro-certutu}, 
the  bark  of  the  plum  tree  (prunuM  paduM\  and  the  bruised  kernels  of  cherry  and  plum* 
stones.  All  these  oils  contain  hydrocyanic  acid,  which  renders  them  poisonous,  and  they 
also  generate  benzoic  acid,  by  absorbing  oxygen  on  exposure  to  air. 

Oil  of  bitter  abnonds^  in  the  crude  state,  consists  of  hydruret  of  benzoyle,  kydrocyanie 
acid,  benzoic  acid,  and  benzoine.  The  two  first  constituents  are  essentia!  ones;  the  others 
being  accidental,  and  the  result  of  spontaneous  reactions. 

The  hydruret  of  bensoyle  when  pure  is  colourless,  transparent,  of  spee.  grav.  1-04S; 
and  though  it  possesses  the  almond  flavour,  is  not  poisonous ;  it  ought  to  form  85  to  90 
per  cent,  in  volume  of  the  crude  oil.  When  oil  of  vitriol  is  mixed  with  that  essential  oil, 
it  merely  gives  it  a  dark  reddish  brown  colour,  but  does  not  decompose  it.  If  the  said 
hydruret,  however,  be  exposed  to  the  air,  it  becomes  oxidixed,  and  by  the  substitution  of 
one  atom  of  oxygen  for  one  of  hydrogen,  it  is  transformed  into  benzoic  acid ;  a  com- 
pound often  present  in  oil  of  bitter  almonds.  This  acid  is  not  coloured  by  oil  of  vitriol. 
Benzoine  when  ])resent  however  forms  a  violet  coloured  compound  with  sulphuric  acid. 

Hydrocyanic  acid  sometimes  is  present  to  the  extent  of  8  or  10  per  cent,  in  crude  oil 
of  bitter  almonds,  rendering  the  mixture  poisonous. 

To  detect  alcohol  in  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1  ■43  may  be 
employed,  as  I  did  in  testing  for  alcohol  in  wood  spirit  *  If  the  oil  be  free  ft'om 
alcohol,  no  immediate  action  occurs,  but  in  the  course  of  3  or  4  days  crystals  of  benioie 
acid  begin  to  appear,  and  eventually  occupy  the  whole  bulk,'giving  a  bright  emerald  green 
colour :  this  quiet  reaction  is  very  characteristic.  But  if  alcohol  to  the  amount  of  8  or  10 
per  cent,  be  present,  a  violent  effervescence  ensues  in  a  few  minutes  after  pouring  in  the 
uitric  acid,  with  the  disengement  of  nitrous  fumes.  By  using  nitric  acid  of  1  '5  a  very 
small  proportion  of  alcohol  may  be  recognized. 

Essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  free  from  adulteration,  should  have  a  specific  gravity 
at  most  of  1  -052. 

When  the  crude  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  and  a  mixture  of  milk  of  lime  and  protochloride 
of  iron  are  all  agitated  together,  and  subjected  to  distillation  at  a  gentle  heat,  the  product 
is  an  oil  of  bitter  almonds  free  firom  hydrocyanic  acid. 

Oil  ettential  of  bitter  ahnondt.  To  determine  whether  the  pure  oil  of  bitter  almonds, 
(hydruret  of  benzoyle)  be  poisonous  or  not,  Mr.  O.  D.  Orindley,  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
school,  made  the  following  researches.  He  at  first  adopted  the  usual  plan  for  removing 
the  hydrocyanic  acid,  by  distilling  the  commercial  oil  of  almonds  with  a  mixture  of  proto- 
chloride of  iron  and  lime  ;  the  product  was  still  contaminated  with  the  acid,  and  several 
repetitions,  conducted  with  every  precaution,  were  attended  with  no  better  success.  He 
then  adopted,  by  the  suggestion  of  Professor  Redwood,  the  following  method,  which 
proved  most  satisfactory.  The  oil  was  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  and 
digested  in  a  water  bath  with  red  oxide  of  mercury,  and  small  quantities  of  lime  and 
protochloride  of  iron  ;  time  having  been  allowed  fdr  the  decomposition  of  the  acid,  the 
whole  was  introduced  into  a  copper  retort  on  account  of  the  jumpings  during  distillation. 
The  product  consisted  of  pure  hydruret  of  benzoyle,  while  bicyanide  of  mercury,  bcnzoate 
of  lime,  chloride  of  calcium,  and  oxide  of  iron,  remained  in  the  retort,  with  benzoyne 
and  an  excess  of  the  ingredients  employed.  The  process  is  founded  upon  the  strong 
aflSnity  which  exists  between  mercury  and  cyanogen,  so  that  when  binoxide  of  mercury 
and  hydrocyanic  acid  are  digested  together,  they  are  decomposed,  bicyanide  of  mercury 
and  water  being  formed.  The  protochloride  of  iron,  which  with  the  lime  yields 
protoxide,  is  introduced  to  prevent  the  formation  of  benzoic  acid  from  the  oxidation  of 
the  oil.  For  the  same  reason  care  should  be  taken  to  conduct  the  process  with  as  little 
access  of  air  as  possible.  The  oil  thus  procured  was  pure  and  colourlesa.  No  trace  of 
nitrogen  could  be  detected  by  Lassaigne*s  test,  which  he  found  to  be  exceedmgly  delieate, 
affording  indications  of  the  presence  of  that  body  in  extremely  minute  quantities  of 
morphia,  tiarcotine,  &c.  Tliis  test  consists,  in  adding  to  a  very  small  quantity  of  the 
substance  to  be  tested,  in  a  small  German  glass  tube,  a  fragment  of  potassium  about 
the  size  of  a  millet  seed,  and  heating  the  tube  over  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  till  the 
organic  substance  is  entirely  carbonised.  The  carbonaceous  residue  is  treated  with  cold 
water,  and  to  the  clear  decanted  liquor  a  drop  of  a  solution  containing  the  mixed' two 
oxides  of  iron  is  added.     A  dirty  green  precipitate  is  immediately  form^,  which  if  nitro- 

•  See  the  pamphlet,  licpenme  in  Jeopardy, 
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gen  be  present  is  changed  into  a  bright  blue,  on  the  addition  of  a  drop  of  hydrochloric 
acid.  This  pure  oil  was  administered  to  rabbits  without  injurious  eflfect  on  their 
health  or  spirits.  Bitter  almond  oil  should  be  always  purified  by  this  Taluable  process 
of  Mcflsrs.  Redwood  and  Grindley. 

on  of  oMf-ietd,  is  eitracted  by  distillation  from  the  seeds  of  the  pimpindia  mtintm.  It 
is  either  colourless,  ijit  has  merely  a  faint  yellow  colour,  with  the  smell  and  taste  of  the 
aecd.  It  concretes  in  lamellar  crystals  at  the  temperature  of  SOP,  and  does  not  melt  again 
till  heated  to  64<>  nearly.  Its  specific  gravity  at  61°  is  0*9958,  and  at  77°,  0-9857.  It 
is  aoluble  in  all  proportions  in  alcohol  of  0*806  ;  but  only  to  the  extent  of  4S  per  cent. 
in  aleohol  of  0*84.  When  it  becomes  resinous  by  long  exposure  to  the  air,  it  loses  its 
congealing  property.  It  consists  of  two  oils ;  a  solid  stearessence,  and  a  liquid  oleiessence, 
which  may  be  separated  by  compression  of  the  cold  concrete  oil. 

OU  ofbayamait  is  extracted  by  pressure  from  the  rind  of  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  eitruM 
bttgamium  and  aimm^'wii.  It  is  a  limpid,  yellowish  fluid,  having  a  smell  resembling 
that  of  oranges.  Its  specific  gravity  varies  from  0*888  to  0*885.  It  becomes  concrete 
when  cooled  a  little  below  32°. 

OU  tfeajejmt  is  prepared  in  the  Moluccas,  by  distilling  the  dry  leaves  of  the  mdaituea 
bneademdroM,  Cio'eput  is  a  native  word,  signifying  merely  a  white  tree.  This  oil  is 
green ;  it  has  a  burning  taste,  a  strong  smell  of  camphor,  turpentine,  and  savine.  It  is 
very  fluid,  and  at  48°  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0*948.  The  colour  seems  to  be  derived 
from  the  copper  vessels  in  which  it  is  imported,  so  that  it  is  removed  by  distillation  with 
water,  which  also  separates  the  oil  into  two  sorts ;  the  first  which  comes  over  having  a 
density  of  0*897,  the  last  of  0*922a     This  has  a  green  colour. 

Tke  oil  of  caraway  is  extracted  from  the  seeds  of  the  conrm  cand.  It  has  a  pale 
yellow  colour  and  the  smell  and  taste  of  the  plant.  Its  specific  gravity  is  0*960.  The 
seeds  of  the  emminwm  eymium  (cumin)  afford  an  oil  similar  to  the  preceding,  but  not  so 
agreeable.     Its  specific  gravity  is  0*975. 

The  oil  afcasaiOf  from  the  /oktim  eastia^  is  yellow  passing  into  brown,  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  1 071,  and  affords  a  crystalline  stearessence  by  keeping  in  a  somewhat  open 
vessel. 

The  oil  of  dutmomilB  is  extracted  by  distillation  from  the  flowers  of  the  matriearia 
ehoMotmUa,  It  has  a  deep  blue  colour,  is  almost  opaque,  and  thick,  and  possesses  the 
peculiar  smell  of  the  plant.  In  the  atmosphere  it  becomes  brown  and  unctuous.  If  an 
ounce  of  oil  of  lemons  be  added  to  S  pounds  of  this  oil,  they  make  it  separate  more 
readily  from  the  adhering  water. 

Other  blue  oils,  having  mueh  analogy  with  oil  of  chamomile,  are  obtained  by  distil* 
ling  the  following  plants :  roman  chamomile  (oMikemit  nobtUs),  the  flowers  of  amiea 
mcmiana,  and  those  of  milfoil  (achiOaa  miUefiilia),    The  last  has  a  spec.  grav.  of  0*853. 

Oil  if  eitmtxauM,  is  extracted  by  distillation  from  the  bark  of  the  ktunu  eimmammmum. 
It  is  produced  chiefly  in  Ceylon,  from  the  pieces  of  bark  unfit  for  exportation.  It  is 
distilled  over  with  difliculty,  and  the  process  is  promoted  by  the  addition  of  salt  water, 
and  the  use  of  a  low  still.  It  has  at  first  a  pale  yellow  colour,  but  it  becomes  brown 
with  age.  It  possesses  in  a  high  degree  both  the  sweet  burning  taste  and  the  agreeable 
smell  of  cinnamon.  It  b  heavier  than  water :  its  specific  gravity  being  1  '035.  It  con- 
cretes below  32°  Ft,  and  does  not  fuse  again  till  heated  to  41°.  It  is  very  sparingly 
soluble  in  water,  and  when  agitated  *with  it  readily  separates  by  repose.  It  dissolves 
abundantly  in  alcohol,  and  combines  with  ammonia  into  a  viscid  mass^  not  decomposed 
on  exposure  to  air. 

When  oil  of  cinnamon  is  kept  for  a  long  time,  it  deposits  a  stearessence  in  large 
regular  colourless  or  yellow  crystals,  which  may  be  pulverised,  and  which  melt  at  a  very 
gentle  heat  into  a  colourless  liquid,  which  crystallises  on  cooling.  It  has  an  odour  in- 
termediate between  that  of  cinnamon  and  vanilla ;  and  a  taste  at  first  greasy,  but  after- 
wards btuiting  and  aromatic.  It  crackles  between  the  teeth.  It  requires  a  high 
temperature  for  distillation,  and  becomes  then  brown  and  empyreumatic.  It  is  very 
aoluble  in  alcohol. 

Th*  oil  ofdoveM,  is  extracted  from  the  dried  flower  buds  of  the  caryopkylhti  aroma" 
Iteiis.  It  is  colourless,  or  yellowish,  has  a  strong  smell  of  the  cloves,  and  a  burning 
taste.  lis  specific  gravity  is  I061.  It  is  one  of  the  least  volatile  oils,  and  the  most 
difficult  to  distil.  At  the  end  of  a  certain  time  it  deposits  a  crystalline  concrete  oil.  A 
aimilar  tUaruaatee  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  bruised  cloves  in  alcohol,  and  letting  the 
solution  cool.  The  crystals  thus  formed  are  brilliant,  white,  grouped  in  globules,  with- 
out taste  and  smell  Oil  of  cloves  has  remarkable  chemical  properties.  It  dissolves  in 
alcohol,  ether,  and  acetic  acid.  It  does  not  solidify  at  a  temperature  of  4°  under  0°  P., 
even  when  exposed  to  that  cold  for  several  hours.  It  absorbs  chlorine  gas,  becomes 
green,  then  brown,  and  turns  resinous.  Nitric  acid  makes  it  red,  and  if  heated  upon  it, 
converts  it  into  oxalic  acid.  If  mixed  by  slow  degrees  with  one  third  of  its  weight  of 
sulphuric  acid,  an  acid  liquor  is  formed,  at  whose  bottom  a  resin  of  a  fine  purple  colour 
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is  found.  After  being  washed,  this  resin  becomes  hard  and  brittle.  Alcohol  dissolves 
it,  and  takes  a  red  colour;  and  water  precipitates  it  of  a  blood  red  hue.  It  dissolves 
also  in  ether.  When  we  agitate  a  mixture  of  strong  caustic  soda  lye  and  oil  of  cloves 
in  equal  parts,  the  mass  thickens  very  soon,  and  forms  delicate  lamellar  crystals.  If  we 
then  pour  water  upon  it,  and  distil,  there  passes  along  with  the  water  a  small  quantity 
of  an  oil  which  differs  from  oil  of  cloves  both  in  taste  and  chemical  properties.  During 
the  cooling,  the  liquor  left  in  the  retort  lets  fall  a  quantity  of  crystalline  needles,  which 
being  separated  by  expression  from  the  alkaline  liquid,  are  almost  inodorous,  but  possess 
an  alkaline  taste,  joined  to  the  burning  taste  of  the  oil.  These  crystals  require  for  solu- 
tion from  10  to  12  parts  of  cold  water.  Potash  lye  produces  similar  effects.  Ammo- 
niacal  gas  transmitted  through  the  oil  is  absorbed  and  makes  it  thick.  The  concrete 
combination  thus  formed  remains  solid  as  long  as  the  phial  containing  it  is  corked,  but 
when  opened,  the  compound  becomes  liquid ;  and  these  phenomena  may  be  reproduced 
as  many  times  as  we  please.  Such  combinations  are  decomposed  by  acids,  and  the  oil 
set  at  liberty  has  the  same  taste  and  smell  as  at  first,  but  it  has  a  deep  red  colour.  The 
alkalis  enable  us  to  detect  the  presence  of  other  oils,  as  that  of  turpentine  or  sassafras, 
in  that  of  cloves,  because  they  fix  the  latter,  while  the  former  may  be  volatilized  with 
water  by  distilling  the  mixture,  llie  oil  of  cloves  found  in  commerce  is  not  pure,  but 
contains  a  mixture  of  the  tincture  of  pinks  or  clove-gilly  flowers,  whose  acrid  resin  is 
thereby  introduced.     It  is  sometimes  sophisticated  with  other  oils. 

The  oil  of  ekkr,  is  extracted  by  distillation  from  the  flowers  of  the  tambucut  uigrtu 
It  has  the  consistence  of  butter.     The  watery  solution  is  used  in  medicine. 

OH  offenneU  is  extracted  by  distillation  from  the  seeds  of  the  anethum  faniemlvm.  It 
is  either  colourless  or  of  a  yellow  tint,  has  the  smell  of  the  plant,  and  a  specific  gravity 
of  0*997.  When  treated  with  nitric  acid,  it  affords  benzoin.  It  congeals  at  the  tem- 
perature of  14°  F.,  and  then  yields  by  pressure  a  solid  and  a  liquid  oil ;  the  former 
appearing  in  crystalline  plates.     It  is  used  in  this  country  for  scenting  soap. 

OUa  of  fermented  liipion.  The  substances  usually  fermented  contain  a  small  quantity 
of  essential  oils,  which  become  volatile  along  with  the  alcoholic  vapours  in  distillation, 
and  progressively  increase  as  the  spirits  become  weaker  towards  the  end  of  the  process. 
The  vapours  then  condense  into  a  milky  liquor.  These  oils  adhere  strongly  to  the 
alcohol,  and  give  it  a  peculiar  acrid  taste.  They  differ  according  to  the  vinous  wash 
from  which  they  are  obtained,  and  combine  with  greater  or  less  facility  with  caustic 
alkalis. 

2.  OH  of  grain  epirits.  At  the  ordinary  temperature  it  is  partially  a  white  solid  ; 
when  cooled  lower  it  assumes  the  aspect  of  suet,  and  therefore  consists  chiefly  of  stear- 
essenoe.  Its  taste  and  smell  are  most  offensive ;  it  swims  upon  the  surfiice  of  water, 
and  even  of  spirit  containing  SO  per  cent  of  alcohoL  It  sometimes  derives  a  green 
colour  from  the  copper  worm  of  the  still.  When  heated  it  fuses  and  turns  yellow. 
When  it  has  become  resinous  by  the  agency  of  the  atmosphere,  it  gives  a  greasy  stain  to 
paper.  It  dissolves  in  6  parts  of  anhydrous  alcohol,  and  in  2  of  ether ;  and  it  is  said  to 
crystallize  when  the  spirit  solution  has  been  saturated  with  it  hot,  and  is  allowed  to 
cool.  By  exposure  to  a  freezing  mixture,  the  whisky  which  contains  it  lets  it  fall. 
Caustic  potash  dissolves  it  very  slowly,  and  forms  a  soap  soluble  in  60  parts  of  water. 
It  is  absorbed  by  wood  charcoal,  and  still  better  by  bone  black ;  whereby  it  may  be 
completely  abstracted  from  bad  whisky.  According  to  Buchner,  another  oil  may  also 
be  obtained  from  the  residuum  of  the  second  distillation  of  whisky,  if  saturated  with 
sea-salt,  and  again  distilled.  Thus  we  obtain  a  pale  yellow  fluid  oil,  which  does  not 
concrete  with  cold,  possessed  of  a  disagreeable  smell  and  acrid  taste.  Its  specific  gravity 
is  0*835.     It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

2.  J%e  oil  from  potato  tpiriUf  baa  properties  quite  different  from  the  preceding.  It 
is  obtained  in  considerable  quantity  by  continuing  the  distillation  after  most  of  the  al- 
cohol has  come  over,  and  it  appears  in  the  form  of  a  yellowi&h  oil,  mixed  with  water 
and  spirits.  After  being  agitated  first  with  water,  then  with  a  strong  solution  of  mu- 
riate of  lime,  and  distilled  afresli,  it  possesses  the  following  properties :  it  is  colourless, 
limpid,  has  a  peculiar  smell,  and  a  bitter  hot  taste  of  considerable  permanence.  It 
leaves  no  greasy  stain  upon  paper,  renwins  liquid  at  0°  F.,  but  cooled  below  that  point 
it  crystallizes  like  oil  of  anise-seed.  When  pure  it  boils  at  257°  F. ;  but  at  a  lower 
degree,  if  it  contains  alcohol.  Its  specific  gravity  is  0*821  or  0*823,  when  it  contains  a 
little  water.  It  bums  with  a  clear  flame  without  smoke,  but  it  easily  goes  out,  if  not 
burned  with  a  wick.  It  dissolves  in  small  quantity  in  water,  to  which  it  imparts  its 
taste  and  the  properties  of  forming  a  lather  by  agitation.  It  dissolves  in  all  proportions 
in  alcohol.  Chlorine  renders  it  green.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  converts  it  into  a 
crimson  solution,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  yellow  by  water.  It  dissolves  in  all  pro- 
portions in  acetic  acid.  Concentrated  caustic  lyes  dissolve  it,  but  give  it  up  to  water. 
It  does  not  appear  to  be  poisonous,  like  the  oil  of  corn  spirits ;  because^  when  given  by 
spoonfuls  to  dogs,  it  produced  no  other  effect  but  vomiting. 
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S.  J%«  o3  of  brandy  or  grape  spirittf  is  obtained  during  the  distillation  of  the  rcrmciited 
•  renduum  of  expressed  grapes ;  being  produced  immediately  after  the  spirituous  liquor 
has  passed  over.  It  is  very  jBuid,  limpid,  of  a  penetrating  odour,  and  an  acrid  disagree- 
able taste.  It  grows  soon  yellow  in  the  air.  When  this  oil  u  distilled,  the  first  portions 
of  it  pass  unchanged,  but  afterwards  it  is  decomposed  and  becomes  empyreuraatic.  It 
dissolves  in  1 000  parts  of  water,  and  communicates  to  it  its  peculiar  taste  and  smell. 
One  drop  of  it  is  capable  of  giving  a  disagreeable  flavour  to  ten  old  English  gallons  of 
spirits;.     It  combines  with  the  caustic  alkalis,  and  dissolves  sulphur. 

Oil  o^ juniper,  is  obtained  by  distilling  Juniper  berries  along  with  water.  Tliese  should 
be  bruised,  because  their  oil  is  contained  in  small  sacs  or  reservoirs,  which  must  be  laid 
open  before  the  oil  can  escape.  It  is  limpid  and  colourless,  or  sometimes  of  a  faint 
greenish  yellow  colour.  Its  specific  gravity  is  0*91 1 .  It  has  the  smell  and  taste  of  the 
juniper.  Water,  or  even  alcohol,  dissolves  very  little  of  it.  Gin  contains  a  very  minute 
quantity  of  this  oil.  Like  oil  of  turpentine,  it  imparts  to  the  urine  of  persons  who 
swallow  it  the  smell  of  violets.  Oil  of  juniper  is  frequently  sophisticated  with  oil  of 
turpentine  introduced  into  the  still  with  the  berries;  a  fraud  easily  detected  by  the 
diminished  density  of  the  mixture. 

Tke  oil  of  lavender,  is  extracted  from  the  flowering  spike  of  the  lavandmla  npiea.  It  is 
yellow,  very  fluid,  has  a  strong  odour  of  the  lavender,  and  a  burning  taste.  The 
specific  grarity  of  the  oil  found  in  commerce  is  0*898  at  the  temperature  of  72^  F.,  and 
<^ 0*877  when  it  has  been  rectified.  It  is  soluble  in  all  proportions  in  alcohol  of  0-830, 
but  alcohol  of  0*887  dissolves  only  43  per  cent,  of  its  weight.  The  fresh  oil  detonates 
slightly  when  mixed  with  iodine,  with  the  production  of  a  yellow  cloud.  There  occurs 
in  commerce  a  kind  of  oil  of  lavender  known  under  the  name  of  oil  of  aapie  or  oil  ofepike, 
extracted  by  dbtillation  from  a  wild  variety  of  the  lavandtda  tpiea  which  has  large 
leaves,  and  is  therefore  called  latifolia.  This  oil  is  manufactured  in  the  south  of  Europe. 
Its  odour  is  less  characteristic  than  that  of  the  lavender,  resembling  somewhat  that  of 
oil  of  turpentine,  with  which  it  is  indeed  often  adulterated.  It  is  also  so  cheap  as  to  be 
sometimes  used  instead  of  the  latter  oil.  Oil  of  lavender  deposits,  when  partially  exposed 
to  the  air,  a  concrete  oil,  which  resembles  camphor,  to  the  amount  of  one  fourth  of  its 
weight 

Oil  ofhmoHs,  is  extracted  by  pressure  from  the  yellow  peel  of  the  fruit  of  the  lemon, 
or  eitrw  medico.  In  this  state  it  is  a  yellowish  fluid,  having  a  specific  gravity  of 
0-8517;  but  when  distilled  along  with  water  till  three  fifths  of  the  oil  have  come  over, 
ft  is  obtained  in  a  colourless  state,  and  of  a  specific  gravity  of  0*847  at  72^  F.  Tliis  oil 
does  not  concrete  till  cooled  to  4^  below  0^  F. 

The  oil  of  lemons  has  a  very  agreeable  smell  of  the  fruit,  which  is  injured  by  distilla- 
tion. It  is  soluble  in  all  proportions  in  anhydrous  alcohol,  but  only  14  parts  dissolve 
in  100  of  spirits  of  wine  of  specific  gravity  0*837.  This  oil,  especially  when  distilled, 
forms  with  muriatic  acid  similar  camphorated  compounds  with  oil  of  turpentine, 
absorbing  no  less  than  280  volumes  of  the  acid  gas. 

Oil  of  lemons  kept  long,  in  ill- corked  bottles,  generates  a  quantity  of  stearessence, 
which  when  dissolved  in  alcohol,  precipitated  by  water,  and  evaporated,  affords  brilliant, 
colourless,  transparent  needles.  Some  acetic  acid  is  also  generated  in  the  old  oil.  Ac- 
cording to  Brandes,  the  specific  gravity  of  oil  of  lemons  is  0*8786. 

The  oil  of  mace,  lets  fall,  after  a  certain  time,  a  concrete  oil  under  the  form  of  a  crys- 
talline crust,  called  by  John  myritticine. 

The  oU  of  nutmegs,  is  extracted  chiefly  from  mace,  which  is  the  inner  epidermis  of 
these  nuts.  It  u  colourless,  or  yellowish,  a  little  viscid  with  a  strong  aromatic  odour 
of  nutmegs,  an  acrid  taste,  and  a  specific  gravity  of  0*948.  It  consisto  of  two  oils,  which 
may  be  easily  separated  from  each  other  by  agitation  with  water ;  for  one  of  them,  which 
is  more  volatile  and  aromatic,  comes  to  the  surface,  while  the  other,  which  is  denser, 
white,  and  of  a  buttery  consistence,  falls  to  the  bottom.  Tlie  latter  liquefies  by  the  heat 
of  the  hand. 

T%e  Ml  of  orange  Jhwenit  called  neroli,  is  extracted  from  the  fresh  flowers  of  the  cHnu 
aurantium.  When  recently  prepared  it  is  yellow  ;  but  when  exposed  for  two  hours  to 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  or  for  a  longer  time  to  diffuse  daylight,  it  becomes  of  a  yellowish- 
red.  It  is  very  fluid,  lighter  than  water,  and  has  a  most  agreeable  smell.  Tlie  aqueous 
solution,  known  under  the  name  of  orange-flower  water,  is  used  as  a  perfume.  It  is 
obtained  either  by  dissolving  the  oil  in  water,  or  by  distilling  with  water  the  leaves  either 
f^h  or  salted  ;  the  first  being  the  stronger,  but  the  last  being  the  more  firagrant  pre- 
paration. Orange-flower  water  obtained  by  distillation  contains,  besides  the  oil,  a 
principle  which  comes  over  with  it,  of  a  nature  hitherto  unknown ;  it  possesses  the  pro- 
perty of  imparting  to  water  the  faculty  of  becoming  red  with  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric 
acid.  The  water  formed  from  the  oil  alone  is  destitute  of  this  property.  The  intensity 
of  the  rose-colour  is  a  test  in  some  measure  of  the  richness  of  the  water  in  oil. 

The  oil  of  pardeg,  is  extracted  from  the  opium  p^rotdinum^     It  is  of  a  pale  yellow 
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colour,  having  the  smell  of  the  plant,  and  consists  of  two  oils  separable  by  agitation  in 
water.  Its  liquid  part  floats  upon  the  surfiice  in  a  very  fluid  form :  its  stearessenee. 
which  falls  to  the  bottom,  is  butyraceous  and  crystallises  at  a  low  temperature.  This 
concrete  oil  melts  at  86^  P. 

The  oil  of  pepper,  is  extracted  from  the  piper  nigrum.  In  the  recent  state  it  is  limpid 
and  colourless,  but  by  keeping  it  becomes  yellow.  It  swims  upon  the  surface  of  water. 
In  odour  it  resembles  pepper,  but  is  devoid  of  its  hot  taste. 

The  oil  ofptppermini  is  extracted  from  the  menitha  piperitcu  It  is  yellowish  and  enderd 
with  a  very  acrid  burning  taste.  lu  specific  gravity  is  0*920.  At  eP  or  7^  belcw 
O^  F.,  it  deposits  small  capillary  crystals.  After  long  keeping  it  affords  a  stearessence 
resembling  camphor,  provided  the  oil  had  been  obtained  from  the  dry  plant  gathered  in 
flower,  but  not  from  distillation  of  the  fresh  plant.  When  artificially  cooled,  it  yields 
6  per  cent,  of  stearessence,  which  crystallizes  in  prisms  with  three  sides,  has  an  acrid 
somewhat  rank  taste,  is  soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol,  and  is  thrown  down  from  the  latter 
solution  by  water  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder.  Peppermint  water  is  characterised 
by  the  sensation  of  coolness  which  it  diffuses  in  the  mouth. 

The  oil  of  pimemto,  is  extracted  from  the  envelopes  of  the  fruits  of  the  myrlus  pimenia, 
which  affords  8  per  cent,  of  it.  It  is  yellowish,  almost  colourless,  of  a  smell  analogous 
to  that  of  cloves,  an  acrid  burning  taste,  and  a  specific  gravity  greater  than  water. 
Nitric  acid  makes  it  first  red,  and  after  the  eflfervescenoe^  of  a  rusty  brown  hue.  It 
combines  with  the  salifiable  bases,  like  oil  of  cloves. 

T%e  oU  of  rhodiunit  is  extracted  from  the  wood  of  the  convolvulus  ecopariue.  It  is  rerj 
fluid,  and  has  a  yellow  colour,  which  in  time  becomes  red.  It  has  somewhat  of  the  rose 
odour,  and  is  used  to  adulterate  the  genuine  otto.  Its  taste  is  bitter  and  aromatic,  which 
it  imparts  to  the  otto  as  well  as  its  fluidity. 

The  oil  ofrotett  called  also  the  attar  or  otto,  is  extracted  by  distillation  from  the  petals 
of  the  roaa  centifitlia  and  semperoireiis.  Our  native  roses  furnish  such  small  quantities 
of  the  oil,  that  they  are  not  worth  distilling  for  the  purpose.  The  best  way  of  operating 
is  to  return  the  d'istilled  water  repeatedly  upon  (teth  petals,  and  eventually  to  cool  the 
saturated  water  with  ice ;  whereby  a  little  butyraceous  oil  is  deposited.  But  the  oil 
thus  obtained  has  not  a  very  agreeable  odour,  being  injured  by  the  action  of  the  air  in 
the  repeated  distillations.  In  the  E^st  Indies,  the  attar  is  obtained  by  stratifying  rose 
leaves  in  earthen  pans  in  alternate  layers,  with  the  oleiferous  seeds  of  a  species  of  digitalis, 
called  gengtli^  for  several  days,  in  a  cool  situation.  The  fat  oil  of  the  seed  absorbs  the 
essential  oil  of  the  rose.  By  repeating  this  process  with  fr«sb  leaves  and  the  same  seed, 
this  becomes  eventually  swollen,  and  being  then  expressed  furnishes  the  oil.  The  turbid 
liquid  thus  obtained  is  left  at  rest,  in  well-closed  vessels,  where  it  gets  clarified.  The 
layer  of  oil  that  floats  on  the  top  is  then  drawn  off*  by  a  capillary  cotton  wick,  and  sub- 
jected to  distillation  along  with  water,  whereby  the  volatile  otto  is  separated  from  the 
fat  seed-oil. 

The  oil  of  roses  is  colourless,  and  possesses  the  smell  of  roses,  which  is  not,  however, 
agreeable,  unless  when  diffused,  for  in  its  concentrated  state  it  is  far  from  pleasant  to 
the  nostrils,  and  is  apt  to  occasion  headaches.  Its  taste  is  bland  and  sweetish.  It  is 
lighter  than  water,  and  at  the  temperature  of  92®,  its  specific  gravity  compared  to  that 
of  water  at  60°  is  0*832.  At  lower  temperatures  it  becomes  concrete  and  butyraceous; 
and  afterwards  fuses  at  90^.  It  b  but  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol ;  1000  parts  of  this 
liquid  at  O-806  dissolving  only  7}  parts  at  58°  F.  This  oil  consists  of  two  parts,  the 
stearessence  and  oleiessenee ;  the  latter  being  the  more  volatile  odoriferous  portion. 

The  oil  ofroeemary,  is  extracted  from  the  rottnarinue  offieialie.  It  is  as  limpid  as  water, 
has  the  smell  of  the  plant,  and  in  other  respects  resembles  oil  of  turpentine.  The  oil 
found  in  commerce  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0-91 1,  which  becomes  0*8886  by  rectification. 
It  boils  at  320°  F.  (occasionally  at  329°).  It  is  soluble  in  all  portions  in  alcohol  of  0'830. 
When  kept  in  imperfectly  closed  vessels,  it  deposits  a  stearessence  to  the  amount  of  one 
tenth  of  its  weight,  resembling  camphor.  It  is  sometimes  adulterated  with  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, a  fraud  easily  detected  by  adding  anhydrous  alcohol,  which  dissolves  only  the 
oil  of  rosemary. 

7Ae  oil  of  eaffiroH,  is  extracted  from  tlie  Uigmaia  of  the  crocue  aativue.  It  is  yellow, 
very  fluid,  &lls  to  the  bottom  of  water,  diffuses  the  penetrating  odour  of  the  plant,  and 
has  an  acrid  and  bitter  taste.     It  is  narcotic 

The  oil  of  wasaafrae  is  extracted  from  the  woody  root  of  the  laurue  eoMofrat,  It  is 
colourless,  but  at  the  end  of  a  certain  time  it  becomes  yellow  or  red.  It  has  a  peculiar, 
sweetish,  pretty  agreeable,  but  somewhat  burning  taste.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1*094. 
According  to  Bonastre,  this  oil  separates  by  agitation  with  water  into  an  oil  lighter  and 
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wi  oil  besTier  than  this  fluid.     When  long  kept,  it  deposits  •  stearesaenoe  in  transparent 
and  eolourieas  crystals,  which  have  the  smell  and  taste  of  the  liquid  oil. 

7%8  oU  of  Bovine,  is  extracted  from  the  leaves  of  the  junipentM  moHho,  It  is  limpid, 
and  has  the  odour  and  taste  of  the  plant,  which  is  one  more  productive  of  volatile  oil 
than  any  other. 

The  cil  ofianejf  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0*946,  the  penetrating  odour  of  the  tamacettim 
vmfyare,  with  an  acrid  and  bitter  taste. 

Oii  oftwrpeiUine,  commonly  called  essence  of  turpentine.  It  is  extracted  firom  several 
speciu  of  turpentine,  a  semi-liquid  resinous  substance  which  exudes  from  certain  trees 
of  the  pine  tribe,  and  is  obtained  by  distilling  the  resin  along  with  water.  This  oil  is 
the  cheipest  of  all  the  volatile  species,  and,  as  commonly  sold,  contains  a  little  resin, 
from  which  it  may  be  freed  by  re-distillation  with  water.  It  is  colourless,  limpid,  very 
fluid,  and  has  a  very  peculiar  smell.  Its  specific  gravity  at  60^  is  0*872 ;  that  of  the 
spirit  on  sale  in  the  shops  is  O  876.  This  oil  always  reddens  litmus  paper,  because  it 
contains  a  little  succinic  acid. 

100  parts  of  spirits  of  wine,  of  specific  gravity  0*84,  dissolve  only  134  of  oil  of  turpen« 
tine  at  199  F.  When  agitated  with  alcohol  at  0*830  the  oil  retains  afterwards  one  fifth 
of  its  bulk  of  the  spirit ;  hence  this  proposed  method  for  purifying  oil  of  turpentine  is 
defective.  The  oil,  if  left  during  four  months  in  contact  with  air,  is  capable  of  absorbing 
SO  times  its  bulk  of  oxygen  gas.  One  volume  of  rectified  oil  of  turpentine  absorbs  at 
the  temperature  of  72^,  and  under  the  common  atmospheric  pressure,  163  times  its  vo- 
lume of  muriatic  acid  gas,  provided  the  vessel  be  kept  cool  with  ice.  This  mixture  being 
allowed  to  repose  for  24  hours,  produces  out  of  the  oil  from  26  to  47  per  cent  of  a  white 
crystalline  substance,  which  subsides  to  the  bottom  of  a  brown,  smoking,  translucent 
liquor.  Others  aay  that  100  parts  of  oil  of  turpentine  yield  110  of  this  crystalline 
matter,  which  was  called  by  Kind,  its  discoverer,  artificial  camphor,  from  Its  resemblance 
in  smell  and  appearance  to  this  substance.  Both  the  solid  and  the  liquid  are  combina- 
tions c^  muriatio  acid  and  oil  of  turpentine ;  indicating  the  existence  of  a  stearine  and  an 
deine  in  the  latter  substance.  The  liquid  compound  is  lighter  than  water,  and  is  not 
decomposed  by  it,  nor  does  it  frirnish  any  more  solid  matter  when  more  muriatic  gas  is 
passed  through  it.  The  solid  compound,  after  being  washed  first  with  water  containing 
a  little  carbonate  of  soda,  then  with  pure  water,  and  finally  purified  by  sublimation  with 
aome  chalk,  lime,  ashes,  or  charcoal,  appears  as  a  white,  translucent,  crystalline  body,  in 
the  form  of  flexible,  tenacious  needles.  It  swims  upon  the  surfkce  of  water,  diffuses  a 
liiint  smell  of  camphor,  commonly  mixed  with  that  of  oil  of  turpentine,  and  has  rather 
an  aromatic  than  a  camphorated  taste.  It  does  not  redden  litmus  paper.  Water 
dissolves  a  very  minute  quantity ;  hilt  cold  alcohol  of  0*806  dissolves  fiilly  one  third  of 
its  weight,  and  hot  much  more,  depositing  as  it  cools  this  excess  in  the  form  of  crystals. 
The  solution  is  not  precipitated  by  nitrate  of  silver,  which  shows  that  the  nature  of  the 
muriatic  acid  is  perfectly  masked  by  the  combination.  It  is  composed,  in  100  parts,  of 
76*4  carbon,  9*6  hydrogen,  and  14  muriatic  acid.  The  ^nuriatic  acid,  or  chlorine,  may 
be  separated  by  distilling  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  artificial  camphor  12  or  14  times 
in  succession  with  slaked  lime. 

on  of  turpentine  is  best  preserved  in  casks  enclosed  within  others,  with  water  between 
the  two.     Its  principal  use  is  for  making  varnishes,  and  as  a  remedy  for  the  tape-worm. 

The  oU  ofthjfme,  is  extracted  from  the  thymus  urpyUum,  It  is  reddish  yellow,  has  an 
agreeable  smell,  and,  after  being  long  kept,  it  lets  fall  a  crystalline  stearessence.  It  is 
used  merely  as  a  perfume. 

The  oil  1^  loormwordt  is  extracted  from  the  artemiiia  absinthium.  It  is  yellow,  or 
sometimes  green,  and  possesses  the  odour  of  the  plant.  Its  taste  resembles  tliat  of 
wormwood,  but  without  its  bitterness.  Its  specific  gravity  is  0*9703  according  to  Brisson, 
and  0*9725  according  to  Braodes.  It  detonates  with  iodine  when  it  is  fresh.  Treated 
with  nitric  acid  of  1*25  ipecific  gravity,  it  becomes  first  blue,  and  after  some  time 
brown. 

The  numerous  uses  of  unctuous  oils  give  importance  to  their  preparation,  as  articles 
of  food,  or  for  burning  in  lamps,  and  for  the  manufiicture  of  soaps,  &c.  The  seeds 
most  productive  of  oil  are  those  of  colsa  (a  species  of  cabbage,  brassica  arvensisy, 
rape,  mustard,  aesamura,  poppy,  linseed,  hemp,  and  beech  mast.  Nuts  afford  an  oil 
that  is  much  esteemed  for  certain  purposes,  and  may  be  easily  obtained  by  pressure. 
The  following  Table  indicates  the  quantities  of  oil  which  can  be  exUacted  from 
different  fruits,  and  some  other  substances:  •— 
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OILS,  VOLATILE  OR  ESSENTIAL. 


100  Farts  of  each. 

Oil  per  Cent. 

lOOParUofeach. 

Oil  per  Cent. 

Waluuts 

. 

40  to  70 

Wild  mustard  seed 

30 

Castor-otl  seeds 

. 

68 

Camelina  seed 

S8 

Hazel  nuts    • 

« 

60 

Weld  seed     ... 

S9  to36 

Garden  cress  seed  • 

. 

56  to  58 

Gourd  seed  -         -         - 

25 

Sweet  almonds 

. 

40  to  54 

Lemon  seed  ... 

25 

Bitter  almonds 

- 

28  to  46 

Onocardium  aeantfte,  or 

Poppy  seeds  - 

. 

56  to  63 

bear's  foot  -         .         - 

25 

Oily  radish  seed    - 

. 

50 

Hemp  seed    -        .        - 

14  to  25 

Sesamum  (jugoline) 

m 

50 

Linseed         -         -         - 

11  to  22 

Lime-tree  seeds     - 

m 

48 

Black  mustard  seed 

15 

Cabbage  seed 

. 

30  to  39 

Beech  mast  .         .         - 

15  to  17 

White  mustard 

m 

36  to  38 

Sunflower  seeds      -         .  ^ 

IK 

Rape,  colewort,  and  Swe- 

Stramonium,   or    thorn- 

dish  turnip  seeds 

- 

33*5 

apple,  seeds 

15 

Plum  kernels 

- 

33'3 

Grape>stones 

14  to  22 

Colza  seed     • 

. 

36  to  40 

Horse-chestnuts     - 

l-S  to8 

Rape  seed     - 

. 

SO  to  36 

St.  Julian  Plum    - 

18 

Euphorbium  (s])urge 

se«sd) 

30 

To  obtain  the  above  proportions  of  oil*  the  fruits  must  be  all  of  good  quality, 
deprived  of  their  pods,  coats,  or  itwolmera,  and  of  all  the  parts  destitute  of  oil,  which 
also  must  be  extracted  in  the  best  manner. 

The  following  Table  is  given  by  M.  Dumas,  as  exhibiting  the  practical  results  of  the 
French  seed  oil  manufiu;turers :  — 


Weight  per  Hectolitre. 

Produee  in  Litres. 

Summer  Colza   ... 

54  to  65  kilogs. 

SI  to  25 

Winter  Colza      .             -             . 

56  to  70    — 

25  to  28 

Rape  seed           >             .             . 

55  to  68     — 

23  to  26 

Camelina  seed    •            .            • 

53  to  60    — 

20  to  24 

Poppy  seed         -             -             - 

54  to  62    ^ 

22  to  25 

Madia  sativa        ... 

40  to  50    — 

12  to  15 

Beech  mast         ... 

42  to  50    — 

12  to  15 

Hemp  seed         -            *• 

42  to  50    — 

12  to  15 

Linseed  -            .            .            • 

By  sample,  67. 

10  to  12 

Stripped  walnuts 

From  100  kilogs. 

46  to  50 

Sweet  almonds    ... 

—  100  — 

44  to  48 

Olives    -             .             -             - 

—  100  — 

10  to  12 

Colza,  rapeseed,  and  cameline  oils  are  employed  for  lamps;  poppy,  madia  aaiiva, 
are  employed,  when  recent,  as  articles  of  food — or  for  soaps  and  paintings;  hem[^ 
seed  and  linseed  for  paintings  soft  soaps,  and  for  printers*  ink ;  walnut  oil,  for  food, 
painting,  and  lamps ;  olive  oil,  for  food,  soaps,  lamps. 

In  extracting  oil  from  seeds,  two  processes  are  required  —  1st,  irituratioH!  2d,  cx- 
premon  ;  and  the  steps  are  as  follows :  — > 

1.  Bruising  under  revolving  heavy-edge  millstones,  in  a  circular  bed,  or  trough  of 
iron,  bedded  on  granite. 

2.  Heating  of  the  bruised  seeds,  by  the  heat  either  of  a  naked  fire  or  of  steam. 

3.  First  pressure  or  crushing  of  the  seeds,  either  by  wedges^  screw,  or  hydraulic 
presses. 

4.  Second  crusliing  of  the  seed  cakes  of  the  first  pressuret 

5.  Heating  the  bruised  cakes ;  and,  6.,  a  final  crushing. 

The  seeds  are  now  very  generally  crushed,  first  of  all  between  two  iron  cylinders 
revolving  in  opposite  directions,  and  fied  in  from  a  hopper  above  them ;  after  whi^  they 
yield  more  completely  to  the  triturating  action  of  the  edge  stones,  which  are  usually 
hooped  round  with  a  massive  iron  ring.  A  pair  of  edge  millstones  of  about  7  or  7| 
feet  in  diameter,  and  25  or  26  inches  thick,  weighing  from  7  to  8  tons,  can  crush,  in 
12  hours,  from  2 J  to  3  tons  of  seeds.  The  edge- millstones  serve  not  merely  to  grind 
the  seeds  at  first,  but  to  triturate  the  cakes  after  they  have  been  crushed  in  the  press. 
Old  dry  seeds  sometimes  require  to  be  sprinkled  with  a  little  water  to  nudce  tiie  oil 
come  more  freely  away  ;  but  this  practice  requires  great  care. 

The  apparatus  for  heating  the  bruised  seeds  consists  usually  of  cast  iron  or  copper 
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panS)  with  stirren  moved  by  machinery.  Fiff$.  1016,1017»1018,1019.repreieiit  the  heaters 
by  naked  fire,  as  mounted  in  Messrs.  Maudsley  and  Held*s  excellent  seed  crushing 
noills,  on  the  wedge  or  Dutch  plan. 

Fijf.l0l6,ia  an  elevation,  or  dde  view  of  the  fire-place  of  a  naked  heater  ;>8^.  1017. 
is  a  plan*  in  the  line  vv  of  Jiff.  1016.  J'ljjf.lOlS.is  an  elevation  and  section  parallel  to 
the  line  vv  of^.  1017.  JFVy.  1019.  is  apian  of  the  furnace,  taken  above  the  grate 
of  the  fire-place. 

Jl,  fire>plaee  shut  at  top  by  the  cast-iron  plate  b  ;  called  the  fire-plate. 

c,  iron  ring-pan,  resting  on  the  plate  b,  for  holding  the  seeds ;  which  is  kept  in  its 
place  by  the  pins  or  bolts  a. 

D»  fonnels,  frrtfcAcn,  into  which  by  pulling  the  ring-case  c,  by  the  handles  b  b,  the 
feeds  are  made  to  fiill,  from  which  they  pass  into  bags  suspended  to  the  hooks  c. 

X,  Jig,  1018.,  the  stirrer  which  prevents  the  seeds  from  being  burned  by  continued 
contact  with  the  hot  plate.  It  is  attached  by  a  turning-joint  to  the  collar  r,  which 
turns  with  the  shaft  a,  and  slides  up  and  down  upon  it.  b,  a  bevel  wheel,  in  gear 
with  the  bevel  wheel  x,  and  giving  motion  to  the  shaft  a, 

K,  a  lever  for  lifting  up  the  agitator  or  stirrer  x.  e,  a  catch  for  holding  up  the  lever 
K,  when  it  hat  been  raised  to  a  proper  height* 
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Fi^.  1020.,  fr-.it  elevation  of  the  wedj^e  seed-crushing  machine^  or  wedge- pretfi. 
Jiyi021.«ection,  in  the  line  xx  o(fg.  102S. 

jFV^.  1022., horizontal  section,  in  the  line  tt,  of  Jig.  1021. 
A,  A.  Upright  guides,  or  framework  of  wood. 


B,  B.  Side  guide-rails. 

D,  Driving  stamper  of  wood,  which  presses  out  the  oil ;  c,  spring  stamper,  or  re- 
lieving wedge,  to  permit  tlie  bag  to  be  taken  out  when  sufficiently  pressed,  s  is  the 
lifting  shaft,  having  rollers,  6,6,6,6,^.  1021.,  which  lift  the  stampers  by  the  cams, 
aa^Jig,  1081.  f  is  the  shaft  from  the  power-engine,  on  which  the  lifters  are  fiied. 

o  is  the  caat-iron  press-box,  in  which  the  bags  of  seed  are  placed  for  pressure,  later- 
ally by  the  force  of  the  wedge. 

o,^«.1019.andl023.;  the  spring,  or  relieving  wedge* 

e,  lighter  rail ;  d,  lifting-rope  to  ditto. 

fififift  flooring  overhaul 
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„    ,  ,-  „  nel  l"S'  «hirged  w'ub  i«d; 

i,  the  dam-block ;  m,  the  ipring  wedge. 

Fi^lOiS.t,upn^t  goiitt;  c,  and  D,  «priDg  4ad  driTiDg  sUmpen ;  i,  llftipg  rolleri 
r,  lifting  ihaft ;  ai^  cam  of  ■Umpcn. 

Fit-iOt3.,»  Tiev  of  one  cet  of  Uw  vedge-boica,  or  preno;  nippcKiag  the  (ioDt  of 
tbem  to  be  ranoTcd. 

7yg>.10£3.i  0,  dciviag-wedee )   g,  btck 

iron )  A,  hain ;    i,  dam-block  i    i,  ipeer- 

A  ing  or  oUique  block,  between  the  two 

i^l-t^:^.  '"""P"*'    '•  •I'Ko;    ■■  ditto;    ■•,  qiring 

]■— Qf^^  »*dge. 

Ii  U  When,  in  the  course  ot  ■  ftw  minulH, 

the  bruised  iceda  are  (uffieientir  healed 
in  the  pans,  the  double  door  wr  it  with. 
diavD,  and  they  are  received  m  the  bagi, 
bclo*  the  aperture  a.  Tbae  lagi  are 
nude  of  atrong  twilled  woollen  cloth, 
woven  on  purpose.  They  are  then 
^loth,    lined    with 

n  of  the  (tamper,  after  which  the  pouehee 

re  then  uniocked,  by  makingthe  itamper 

■Jt  600  pounds;  and  the  height  Irom 


n"^- 


r 


leal 

The  fint  preaure  requires  ooly  a  doien  bloi 
are  left  alone  for  a  few  minules  till  the  oil  bu 
the  workmen  prepare  Jreth  bagv.  The  fonaer  i 
fall  upon  tbe  looaeoiag  wedge  or  key,  «. 

The  weight  of  tbe  •tampers  ii  uiually  from  jOO  1 
wbicb  tbey  bll  upon  the  wedges  is  rom  16  to  31  ii 

Such  a  mill  as  that  now  described  can  produce  a  prenure  of  from  50  lo  75  toni 
upon  each  cake  of  the  fblloving  dimeniiont; — S  inchea  in  the  broader  haie,  7  inches 
in  the  narrower,  IS  inches  in  the  height ;  altogether  nesily  1 40  aquara  insbes  in  lurfice, 
and  about  }  oFan  incb  thick. 

OILS.  ADULTERATION  OF.  M.  HeideareUh  has  found  in  tbe  application 
of  a  few  drops  of  sulpbtirie  acid  to  a  film  of  oil,  upon  a  glass  plate,  a  means  of  ascer- 
tuining  it*  parity.  Tbe  glass  plate  should  be  laid  upon  a  ibeet  of  whits  paper,  and  a 
drop  of  die  seid  let  bll  on  tbe  middle  of  ten  drops  of  the  oil  to  be  tried. 

With  the  ail  ^nipc^sBl  snd  fnip-Msd^  a  greeoisb  blue  ring  is  gnutuslly  formed  *t 
a  certain  distance  fnim  tbe  acid,  ind  some  yellowish  brown  bands  proceed  from  the 

With  etf  tfUati  mmlard,  in  double  tbe  abote  qusnlity,  also  a  bluish  green  colour. 

With  ttiak  and  ml-oU,  •  peculiar  eentrifUgal  motion,  then  a  red  colour,  in 
gradually  in  intendiy;  and  after  toon  time,  it  beeomes  Tiolct  on  the  edges. 

With  aU  efcamilnu,  a  ted  colour,  passing  iaio  bright  yellow, 

OBat-aS,  pale  yellow,  into  yellowish  green. 

OH  efpofpi—  aad  neat  abmnt^,  canary  yellow,  panng  into  an  i^aqua  yellow. 

Of  fiiuno!,  a  brown  magma,  becoming  blaek. 

OtUdbm  or  oUh,  a  brown  colour. 

In  testing  oils,  a  sample  of  (be  oil  imaged  to  be  present  should  be  placed  alongside 
of  tbe  aetu^  oil,  snd  both  be  compared  in  their  reactions  with  the  acid.  A  f[ood  way 
of  approximating  to  the  knowledge  of  an  oil  is  by  heating  it,  when  its  peculiar  odour 
becomes  more  sensible. 

^Mcifie  grarily  is  also  a  good  criterion.     Tbe  following  table  is  giren  by  M.  Hel- 


Olrine  or  Tallow  Oil 

9p.Cr. 

0-9003 

G6 

Oil  of  Turnip  Seed  . 

0'9ISS 

BapeOil     • 
Olire  Oil     - 

09136 
0-9176 

5^ 

Purified  Whale  Oil  - 

0-9231 

Oil  of  Poppies 

0-9S43 

Linseed  Oil               •             •             - 

0-9347 

Castor  OU   - 

0-9611 
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which  it  therefrom  acquiret,  and  which  becomes  very  evident  when  the  sevenl  oiU 
are  heated  to  the  same  pitch.  The  instrument,  which  he  calls  an  oieometert  is  merely 
a  hydrometer,  with  a  very  slender  stem.  He  plunges  it  into  a  tin  cylinder  filled  with 
the  oil,  and  sets  this  cylinder  in  another  containing  boiling  water.  His  oleometer  is 
so  graduated  as  to  sink  to  zero  in  pure  colza  oil  so  heated ;  and  he  finds  that  it  stops 
at  210^  in  linseed  oil,  at  124<'  in  poppy-seed  oil,  at  83^  in  fish  oil,  and  at  ise^^  in  hemp- 
seed  oil — all  of  the  same  temperature.  By  the  increase  of  density,  therefore,  or  the 
ascent  of  the  stem  of  the  hydrometer  in  any  kind  of  colza  oil,  he  can  infer  its  degree 
of  adulteration. 

The  presence  of  a  fish  oil  in  a  vegetable  oil  is  readily  ascertained  by  agitation  with  a 
little  chlorine  gas,  which  l>lackens  the  fish  oil,  but  has  little  or  no  effect  upon  the 
vegetable  oil. 

I  find  that  lard  oil,  and  also  hogs'-lard,  are  not  at  all  darkened  by  chlorine* 

A  specific  gpravity  bottle  or  globe,  having  a  capillary  tube-stopper,  would  make  an 
excellent  oleometer,  on  the  above  principle.  The  vessel  should  be  filled  with  the  oil, 
and  exposed  to  the  heat  of  boiling  water  or  steam  at  212^,  till  it  acquires  that  tem- 
perature, and  then  weighed.  The  vessel  with  the  pure  colza  oil  will  weigh  several 
grains  less  than  with  the  other  oils  similarly  treated.  Such  an  instrument  would  serve 
to  detect  the  smallest  adulterations  of  sperm  oil.  Its  specific  gravity  at  60^  when 
pure  is  only  0*875 ;  that  of  southern  whale  oil  is  0*922,  or  0*925 ;  and  hence  their 
mixture  will  give  a  specific  gravity  intermediate,  according  to  the  proportion  In  the 
mixture.  Thus  I  have  been  enabled  to  detect  sperm  oil  in  pretended  lard  oil,  in  my 
examination  of  oils  for  the  customs. 

OILS  ESSENTIAL,  TuU  of  Purify.  l.OL  Amygdalarum  amor.  {BiiUr  Almtmd»y, 
This  oil  possesses,  besides  its  gpeeific  gravity  and  peculiar  tmdi^  so  many  striking  chemioal 
characteristiesr  that  any  adulteration  of  it  must  be  easily  detected.  To  these  character- 
istics belong  its  great  dear  solubility  in  wuHphyric  acid,  with  a  reddish  brown  coloration 
and  wiihotU  any  mtibU  deeamptniition  /  the  very  alow  action  which  miirie  acid  has  upon  it, 
without  either  of  the  two  substances  undergoing  any  change  in  its  physical  properties  $ 
the  on/y  peuiial  slow  solution  of  iodine  without  further  reaction ;  the  indifference  to 
chromaU  ofpoioMhi  the  elimination  of  crystals  firom  its  solution  In  an  akokeUe  aohHon  of 
eauatie  pduh  ;  the  peculiar  inspiasation  by  eauatie  ammonia  and  muriatie  add,  and  the 
elimination  of  crystals  from  the  alcoholic  solutions  of  these  new  compounds,  and,  lastl^Tt 
the  decidedly  add  reaction ;  in  short,  almost  by  every  reagent  some  peculiarity  of  this 
oil  is  displayed,  by  which  its  purity  can  be  perfectly  and  easily  established. 

2.  OL  CaryopkyUonan  (Cloves),  llie  properties  which  this  oil  possesses  affbrd  great 
opportunity  of  discovering  its  purity.  Firstly,  its  relation  to  the  alcohoKe  eolution  of 
eauatie  potaah,  with  which  it  congeals  entirely  into  a  crystalline  mass,  totally  loainy  at  the 
aame  time  the  dove  odour.  Any  foreign  substance  present  would  be  excluded  from  this 
ioompound,  or  would  interrupt  and  weaken  it.  Similar  to  this,  and  equally  marked,  is 
the  butyraceous  eoagulum,  which  is  obtained  by  shaking  the  oil  with  a  solution  of  caustis 
ammonia,  and  which,  after  fusion,  crystallizes.  The  «|iofi/iaaeoi(«  ready  decomposition  by 
nitric  add,  and  simultaneous  formation  of  a  reddish  brown  ootid  mass,  as  also  the  dari 
blue  coloratiQn  of  the  oil  by  a  small  quantity  of  stc^Mrtc  add,  whilst  a  greater  portion 
of  the  latter  changes  the  oil  into  a  blood  red  aoHd  mass,  are  equally  striking  tests.  To 
these  we  may  add  the  perfect  deeompoaition  of  the  oil  into  brown  flakes  by  ckromate  ^ 
potaak,  accompanied  by  the  loaa  qf  the  yeBow  colour  of  the  solution  of  this  salt ;  the 
solubility  of  iodine,  which  forms  with  it  a  liqu^  extract,  with  but  a  snudl  increase  of 
temperature,  and  also  the  perfect  and  easy  solubility  of  santaline  in  it 

8.  OL  Ciunamomi  (  Cinnamon).  With  this  oil  the  question  is  not  merely  to  detect  an 
-adulteration  with  other  oils,  but  also  to  distinguish  the  two  sorts  of  this  oil  fit>m  one 
another,  viz.,  the  Ceylon  oil  (oleum  dnnamond  verum)  and  the  Chinese  oil  (deum  coMia) 
which  differ  very  much  in  price.  In  both  cases  it  is  difiicult  to  obtain  accurate  tests  oC 
the  properties  of  these  oils,  as  they  are  almost  exclusively  obtained  by  way  of  commerce, 
and  vary  considerably  in  their  qualities,  on  account  of  their  age  and  careless  method  of 
preparation.  The  chief  distinction  between  the  two  oila  is  Uie  odour ;  the  Ceylon  oil 
is,  moreover,  more  liquid,  and  of  a  less  specific  #eight  than  the  Chinese,  and  may  be  ex- 
posed to  a  greater  degree  of  cold  than  the  latter  without  becoming  turbid.  The  most 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  cinnamon  oils  Is,  perhaps  their  relation  to  the 
alcoholic  solution  of  caustic  potash :  both  dissoWe  in  it  readily  and  dear,  with  a  reddish 
yellowish  brown  colour ;  after  some  time,  however,  the  solution  becomes  very  turbid^ 
and  a  rather  heavy  undissolved  oil  precipitates,  whilst  the  solution  gradually  becomes 
clear  again. 

Another  peculiar  character  is,  where  the  oil  is  being  decomposed  by  nitric  add,  a 
smell  of  bitter  almond  oil  is  perceptible.  Both  oils  are  at  the  same  time  converted  into 
a  brown  balsam ;  in  tlie  Ceylon  oil  a  brisk  decomposition  occurs  sooner,  and  at  a 
slighter  beat 
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lodiiie  disaolTes  rapicDy  in  the  Ceylon  oil  with  a  considerable  increase  of  heat,  and  a 
slight  expulsive  movement*  a  tough  extraet-like  substance  remaining  behind.  With  the 
CfttiMM  (h1  the  reaction  is  «/ov»  the  development  of  heat  but  very  slight,  quiet,  and  the 
rcMdue  a  90ft  or  liqmd  substanee. 

Ckromate  offc/Uuk  decomposes  partially  the  Ce^hm  oil  into  brown  flalces,  which  are 
auspcnded  in  the  solution.  This  is  deprived  of  Um  yeBow  eoJourf  whilst  the  underomposed 
portioa  of  the  oil  assumes  a  yellowbh  light  red  colour,  and  becomes  thick.  The 
solution  treated  with  CfttacM  oU  does  not  entirely  lo§e  its  yeUow  colour,  contains  no  flakes, 
and  the  oil,  turbid,  emulsive-like,  does  not  become  clear  again. 

9nlpkmrie  add  also  furnishes  a  good  test  for  these  oils ;  the  Ceylon  oil  forms  with  it  a 
wtiid  bard  mass,  ehanging  from  a  brownish-green  into  deep  black ;  in  the  Chinese  oil, 
thu  substance  is  softer,  and  deep  olive  green.  A  smaller  quantity  of  acid  colours  the  oils 
pmrpte-red,  whilst  mmiatie  aeid  imparts  to  them  a  violet  colour. 

4.  OL  SoMtafnu  (^SassafroM),  This  oil  is  distinguished  from  most  other  oils  by  the 
dear  M^ution  produced  by  iodine  wi^kotd  itupissation.  The  green  colour,  which  is  at 
lint  produced  by  two  parts  of  oil  and  one  part  sulphuric  acid,  is  not  produced  by  any 
other  oil;  bj  heat,  this  colour  changes  to  hiood-red,  A  greater  quantity  of  oil  produces 
in  the  heated  acid  a  magnificent  amaranth  red  colour,  whilst  the  oil  itself  appears  only 
bfowDtsh  or  bluish  red.  With  nUrie  add  the  decomposition  takes  place  without  heat, 
and  reddish  brown  resin  is  formed,  which  on  being  heated  becomes  hard  and  brittle. 
The  great  specific  gravity  and  the  low  degree  of  solubility  in  alcohol  will  easily  lead  to 
the  deteetion  of  an  admixture  of  the  latter  which  would  counteract  these  properties. 

5.  OK  Aniti  SteOati  (^Star  AnUe}.  This  oil  participates  in  many  properties  of  those 
oils  of  the  umbelUfersp  which  contain  much  stearoptene.  Its  combination  with  iodine, 
which  takes  place  with  a  leas  devdopment  of  vapour  and  heat,  congeals  into  a  sdid 
resinous  substance.  By  tu^uric  acid  this  oil  also  easily  becomes  inspissated,  is 
chuiged  into  a  tolid  mass,  and  becomes  by  heat  dark  bihod-red.  Nitric  acid,  however, 
prodoeea  only  a  thick  fluid  balsam,  whilst  the  oil  becomes  yellow,  and  by  heat  reddish - 
brown.  The  difliculty  with  which  the  oil  is  dissolved  in  five  or  six  parts  of  alcohol,  and 
in  the  akoholic  aolution  of  potash,  with  slight  coloration,  as  also  its  relation  to  cold, 
are  useful  tests. 

6.  OL  Aniti  mdgaris  (common  Anise},  The  constant  specific  gravity  of  the  ol.  anisi  (from 
097  to  0*99,  and  still  more  frequently  from  0'98  to  0*99),  as  well  as  its  disposition  to 
congeal  readily  at  below  a  medium  temperature,  are  good  tests  for  this  oil.  But  still 
more  ao  is  its  qmick  congelation  into  a  solid  hard  mass  with  iodine,  accompanied  with  a 
perceptible  increase  of  heat,  and  the  development  of  yellowish^red  and  gray  vapours: 
Su^lfktsrie  add  heated  with  U>e  oil,  produces  a  beautiful  purple-red  colour,  axid  quickly 
inapiantes  and  hardens  it.  The  other  reactions  are  similar  to  those  of  oil  of  star  anise, 
and  wUI,  combined  with  those  here  mentioned,  sufliciently  characterise  this  oil. 

7.  OL  Rvtta  (  Rws),  Tlie  high  price  and  strong  smell  of  thb  oil  lead  to  and  &cilitate 
its  adulteration.  If  prepared  in  the  laboratory,  this  oil  is  distinguished  by  being  slowly 
disBolved  by  iodine,  unaccompanied  by  any  esetemal  dgns  cf  reaction,  and  the  formation  of 
digktfy  visdd  liquid ;  by  this  means,  adulterations  with  oils  of  conifene,  aurantiaceie, 
and  most  labiats  can  be  detected  in  it.  Nitric  acid  acts  but  slowly  on  it,  and  changes 
it  into  a  greenish  yellow  thin  liquid  balsam  ;  chromate  of  potash  produces  no  reaction. 
By  the  turbid  solution  in  alcohol,  by  the  reddish  brown  solution  in  liquor  potassa?,  and 
by  the  aimilar  but  darker  coloration  which  the  oil  and  the  acid  assume  by  sulphuric  add, 
the  cheaper  oils  of  the  labiatae  may  be  easily  detected  in  it.  llie  commercisl  compared 
with  these  characteristics  appeared  to  be  only  an  adulterated  one. 

8.  OL  CajepuH  ( Cajeput),  Omitting  the  tests  for  less  frequently  occurring 
adulterations  of  this  oil,  I  confine  myself  to  mentioning  only  those  tests  of  its  purity 
which  are  the  result  of  my  experiments,  chiefly  with  regard  to  the  rectified  oil,  which 
alone  ought  to  be  employed  for  medical  purposes. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  nature  of  the  residue,  resulting  from  the  reaction  of  iodine 
after  a  slightly  energetic  reciprocal  action,  during  which  the  temperature  was  but  little 
increased,  and  the  development  of  yellowish*red  vapours  but  slight  (in  another  crude  oil 
no  such  development  took  place),  the  residue  becomes  immediately  inspissated  into  a 
loose  eoagnlum,  which  is  soon  changed  into  a  dry  greenish-brown  brittle  mass.  Ful- 
minating oils  are  therefore  easily  detected,  also  the  more  energetically  acting  oils  of  the 
labiats ;  vis.  ol.  lavendul.  spireas  origani.  But  also  the  less  violently  acting  oils  of 
labi»ta»,  auch  as  ol.  rortsmarini,  which  serves  most  frequently  for  adulteration,  but 
which  are  distinguished  by  the  energetic  action  of  a  solution  of  iodine,  can  be  recognised 
by  the  degree  of  energy  with  which  this  reaction  takes  place ;  all,  however,  would 
materially  alter  the  nature  of  the  residue  of  the  iodine  test  above  described.  The  ol. 
nmamarini  manifests  under  certain  circumstances,  also,  some  coagulating  solid  parts  in 
its  Ksidue,  but  which  always  has  the  consistency  of  a  soft  extract 

The  alight  changes  of  colour  which  are  produced  by  chromate  of  potash,  are  some- 
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what  more  marked  with  the  ol.  rorUroarini,  but  the  equally  slight  colour  of  the 
solution  in  liquor  potassae,  which  is  clear  in  the  cold  and  turbid  when  warm,  is  the 
same  in  the  ol.  rorismarini.  The  latter  oil  could  not  be  detected  by  the  Mtilphvrie  add 
test ;  the  latter  assumes  a  deep  red  yellowish  colour,  and  the  oil  becomes  brownisb ; 
by  this,  however,  many  other  adulterations  may  be  indicated.  The  weak  colorations 
of  the  ol.  cajeputi  by  niirie  add,  which  imparts  only  a  reddidi  and  brownie  colour, 
accompanied  by  a  violent  reaction  and  formation  of  a  liquid  balsam,  will  easily  dis- 
tinguish it  from  some  other  oils,  but  not  from  oU  rorismarini.  Its  relation  to  iodine 
is,  therefore,  the  safest  test:  it  can  also  be  recognised  by  a  sensation  of  cold  which  it 
leaves  behind  in  the  mouth.  Its  specific  gravity  being  below  0*91  to  0*93,  will  show 
the  presence  of  lighter  oils  and  alcohol,  and  a  divided  rectification,  and  its  relation  to 
water  will  detect  the  adulteration  with  camphor. 

9.  OL  Mentha!  Piperita  (^Peppermint). — Any  adulteration  of  this  oil,  except  with  alcohol 
or  other  mint  oils,  could  be  easily  detected  by  the  peculiar  smell  and  taste  of  this  oil. 
The  presence  of  alcohol  is  betrayed  by  the  specific  gravity,  which  is  seldom  under  0*90, 
and  which  must  be  considerably  lower  if  the  alcohol  be  stronger.  Of  the  other  mint 
oils  we  certainly  are  only  acquainted  with  that  of  M,  eriepa  and  enqvaCa;  we  nnay, 
however,  conclude  from  the  deviating  relation  of  the  oL  menth.  piperir.  to  ehomate  of 
potash  and  to  iodine,  that  the  other  sorts  differ  from  it  chemically,  as  well  as  the  plants 
from  which  they  are  obtained  differ  from  one  another  in  smell. 

llie  most  distinguishing  character,  which  the  peppermint  oil  shares  with  no  other  oU 
of  the  labiata^  though  with  some  of  the  eompositse,  is  its  relation  to  chromate  of  potash, 
which  communicates  to  it  a  deep  red  brown  cdtmr,  and  inspissates  it  into  a  coagulum 
more  like  an  extract  than  a  resin,  and  by  motion  is  divided  into  a  flaky  form,  whilst 
tlie  solution  of  the  salt  eoon  loeee  the  whole  of  ite  yeUow  co&mr,  or  appears  yellowish- 
green. 

The  purple  red  colour  imparted  to  the  oil  by  the  fourth  part  of  its  volume  of  niirie 
acid,  is,  at  least  for  the  qualities  of  0*89  to  0*90,  very  characteristic.  The  other  oils^ 
which  become  merely  brown,  show  at  least  a  tendency  to  red,  but  all,  upon  an 
addition  of  acid  at  a  higher  temperature,  change  to  a  reddish-brown,  and  into  a  liquid 
ba1.Ham. 

Mr.  B.  Sandrock  of  Hambuigh,  states  that  American  oil  of  peppermint  is  adulterated 
with  oil  of  turpentine,  which  appears  to  be  the  product  of  some  other  species  of  pinus 
than  ours.  He  has  frequently  rectified  quantities  of  from  80  to  100  lbs.  of  the  American 
oil,  in  which  the  smell  of  oil  of  turpentine  was  distinctly  perceived ;  but  not  to  such 
a  degree  as  would  be  the  case  if  common  oil  of  turpentine  had  been  employed. 

Several  samples  of  English  oil  of  peppermint  were  found  by  the  author  to  be  mixed 
with  this  American  oil  of  peppermint,  the  price  of  which  is  only  five  or  six  marks  per 
pound.  Bley  has  also  perceived  this  smell  of  turpentine  in  the  oil  of  peppermint.  The 
smell,  however,  is  no  certain  criterion  in  this  case,  and  the  adulteration  is  better  dis- 
covered by  the  relation  to  iodine  and  alcohol,  and  by  the  specific  gravity.  Pure 
English  oil  of  peppermint  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0*910  to  0*920;  it  does  not  explode 
with  iodine,  but  forms  with  it  a  homogeneous  mass,  and  is  soluble  in  its  own  weight  of 
alcohol. 

The  American  oil,  in  which  a  great  proportion  of  oil  of  turpentine  is  supposed  to  be 
contained,  b  sold  by  the  name  oi  crude  oil,  in  tin  bottles  of  twenty  pounds.  It  is  of  a 
yellowish  colour,  very  resinous,  often  as  thick  as  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  and  has  a  strong 
accessory  odour  of  oil  of  turpentine.  Its  specific  gravity  is  0*855  to  0*859.  When 
distilled  with  water,  half  of  it  passes  over  with  equal  parts  of  water,  then  the  proportion 
of  the  water  increases,  and  with  the  last  yellow,  somewhat  thicker  parts  of  the  oil  are 
distilled  over,  but  with  diflficulty.  About  five-sixths  of  the  crude  oil  are  obtained  per* 
fectly  clear  like  water.  The  first  half  of  the  rectified  oil  has  a  specific  weight  of  0*844, 
which  increases,  so  that  the  latter  portions  have  a  specific  gravity  of  0*875  to  0*880. 
The  oil  retains  now,  as  before,  the  smell  and  taste  of  turpentine,  is  only  dissolved  in  five 
or  six  parts  of  alcohol,  and  explodes  strongly  with  iodine.  The  resin  which  remains 
after  the  distillation  amounts  to  about  four  or  five  per  cent,  of  the  oil,  is  soft,  yellowish, 
turbid,  and  strongly  smells  of  the  oil.  Heated  for  some  time  at  a  slight  temperature,  it 
changes  these  properties  for  all  those  of  the  pine  resin. 

10.  01.  Thy  mi  (  Thyme).  This  oil  is  distinguished  by  no  peculiarity,  and,  in  moat  cases 
where  it  Is  employed  as  perfume  or  externally,  its  pure  and  fine  smell  will  be  a  sufficient 
criterion.  By  its  slight  reaction  upon  iodine,  the  adulteration  with  turpentine-oil  might 
be  detected,  whilst  its  stronger  reaction  upon  chromate  of  potash  would  serve  to  detect 
other  admixtures. 

11.  Ot  Lavandula  (Lavender),  Thisdelieate  oil  suff*ers  no  other  admixture  but  that 
of  alcohol  without  becoming  worthless,  and  in  the  inferior  cheap  qualities  which  are 
sold,  the  presence  of  alcohol  is  discoverable  by  the  specific  gravity.  Of  seventeen  sam- 
ples examined,  the  lowest  specific  gravity  of  the  inferior  oil  was  0*86  i  that  of  the  best 
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qualities,  mostly  0-87  to  0*89.  The  peculiar  character  of  the  lavender  oil  by  which  it  is 
distinguished,  with  regard  to  the  degree,  from  all  oils  obtained  from  the  labiatae,  is  its  quick 
OMd  viaUni  fubminaium  with  iodtne^  and  the  entirely  changed,  pungent,  acidobalsamic 
smell  of  the  soft,  extract-like  residue.  This  character  is  invariably  observed  in  all  genu- 
ine oils,  both  commercial,  and  those  prepared  in  the  laboratory.  The  inferior,  cheaper 
eommercial  sort,  does  notfubninaie.  An  intentional  addition  of  one-third  of  alcohol  did 
not  pereeptibly  weaken  the  fulmination ;  also,  one  half  of  alcohol  did  not  destroy,  but 
only  weaken  it :  an  equal  volume  of  alcohol  being  added  to  the  oil  no  fulmination  took 
place,  but  a  lively  ebullition  and  development  of  yellowish-red  vapours.  A  moderate 
pfoportion  of  alcohol  cannot,  therefore,  be  discovered  by  these  reactions ;  for  this  purpose 
the  almost  indifferent  relation  of  the  pure  oil  to  santaline  is  a  safer  guide,  as  that  con- 
taining alcohol  dineiveM  the  latter  readify  and  quickly.  An  adulteration  with  fulminating 
mis,  which  in  this  ease  cannot  be  detected  by  iodine,  would  be  discovered  by  the  differing 
relation  to  caustic  potash.  The  alcoholic  solution  of  the  latter  forms  a  clear  solution 
with  lavender  oil,  to  which  it  communicates  a  dark  pdlomish-red  brown  colour,  whilst  the 
other  oils  are  dissolved  in  it  with  diflSculty,  and  become  turbid,  with  but  a  slight  color- 
ation. Among  the  better  tests,  we  may  also  reckon  the  deep  reddish-brown  colour  pro- 
duced by  ndphurie  acid  accompanied  by  a  strong  inspissation,  whilst  the  equally  coloured 
acid  has  a  slight  shade  of  yellow. 

12.  Ol.  Cubebarium{  Cubebi).  This  oil,  which  Udatoid ofQxjfgeny  differs  from  others  having 
a  nmilar  compotitum  by  its  tieddUy  and  weak  action  upon  iodine,  which  imparts  to  it  at  the 
beginning  of  the  reciprocal  reaction  a  violet  colour.  Even  absolute  alcohol  in  large  pro- 
portions, and  at  a  high  temperature,  forms  a  solution  which  is  mostly  dear;  equal  weights 
produce  a  very  farftu/ solution,  throwing  down  flakes.  The  oil,  which  is  strongly  clouded 
by  mitrie  acid,  becomes  by  heat  only  pale  red,  but  is  decomposed  and  converted  into 
consistent  resin.  Sulphuric  acid  assumes  a  red  colour,  the  oil  becoming  crimson.  These 
characteristics  will  suffice  for  this  oil,  which  is  already  difficult  to  be  adulterated  on 
account  of  its  viscidity  and  want  of  colour. 

IS.  01,  Bergeanotta,  (^Beiyamot).  The  oils  of  the  aurantiacen  are  in  a  still  higher 
d^ree  than  the  lavender  oil  protected  by  their  delicate  odour  from  adulteration,  except 
with  alcohol;  on  the  other  hand,  a  mixture  of  these  oils  with  one  another  is  easier 
effected,  and  detected  with  greater  difficulty.  There  might,  however,  be  but  little 
inducement  for  doing  this,  except  in  the  case  of  ol.  flor.  aurant.,  which  is  proportionately 
much  dearer  than  the  others.  The  similarity  of  the  respective  chemical  properties 
admits  also  here  of  no  better  test  than  the  smell.  The  unvarying  and  great  sp.  gr. 
(from  0*87  to  0*88)  will  serve  to  detect  any  admixture  of  alcohol.  The  relation  which 
the  bergamot  oil  has  to  this  solvent,  shows  distinctly  the  difference  which  exists  between 
its  own  propwtion  of  oxygen  and  that  of  the  other  oils  of  the  same  family  ;  it  is  readily 
dissolved  in  alcohol,  but,  like  the  other  oils,  it  makes,  at  least  when  fresh,  the  solution 
opaque.  It  is  also  distinguished  from  the  lemon  and  orange  oils,  by  being  easily  and 
clearly  dissolved  in  liq«or  pot€Usa,  This  difference  in  its  elements  also  is  manifested  in  the 
reaction  upon  iodine,  not  so  much  with  regard  to  its  fulminating  property,  which,  although 
weaker  than  in  the  lemon  oil,  is  rather  stronger  than  in  the  orange  oil,  but  by  the 
homogeneous  nature  of  the  residue,  which,  in  the  two  last  mentioned  oils,  and  in  all  oils 
lirce  of  oxygen,  consists  of  two  combinations,  differing  in  consistency.  By  the  incapa- 
city of  dissolving  santaline,  this  oil  is,  as  well  as  the  others  of  the  same  fomily,  protected 
against  an  admixture  of  alcohol.  One  part  of  alcohol  added  to  Ave  parts  of  the  oil  is 
hardly  able  to  impair  the  fulmination  ;  two  drops  of  alcohol  added  to  three  drops  of  oil 
produce  certainly  no  real  fulmination,  but  still  a  lively  reciprocal  action  with  effer- 
vescence. 

14.  01.  Ct}paimB  (Gipaiva')*  Small  proportions  of  turpentine-oil  cannot  easily  be  de- 
tected in  this  oil,  as  both  react  in  most  cases  in  the  same  manner.  A  chief  distinction 
is  the  weaker  fulmination  of  the  ol.  copaiv.,  as  also  the  circumstance  that  the  latter 
requires  d'oic&/<  the  quantity  ofalcahd  for  its  solution,  which,  notwithstanding,  still  remaina 
turbid.  Also  its  relation  to  sulphuric  acid  is  somewhat  different ;  the  latter  becomes 
yellowiah  brown  r«],  but  turpentine-oil  lively  yellowish-red. 

OIL  OF  VITRIOL,  is  the  old  name  of  concentrated  SuLPHuaxc  Acid. 

OLEATES,  are  saline  compounds  of  oleic  acid  with  the  bases. 

OLEFIANT  GAS,  is  the  name  originally  given  to  bi-earburetted  hydrogen. 

OLEIC  ACID,  is  the  acid  produced  by  saponifying  olive-oil,  and  then  separating 
the  base  by  dilute  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acidL     See  Fats,  and  Stxarinb. 

This  acid  is  a  large  product  in  the  manufacture  of  stearic  acid,  and  has 
hitherto  been  of  inferior  value,  as  it  burned  very  ill  in  lamps ;  but  it  has  been  foimd  to 
be  capable  of  improvement  by  agitation  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  in  that  state 
susceptible  of  affording  a  good  light  when  the  burner-tube  of  the  lamp  is  kept  cool  by 
enclosing  it  in  a  perforated  small  plate,  which  prevents  the  flame  from  heating  the  said 
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burner  small  pipe,  in  which  the  wick  is  supported.  Messrs.  Humfirey  and  Wilson  have 
patented  it. 

OLEINE,  is  the  thin  oily  part  of  fats,  naturally  associated  in  them  with  glycerine, 
margarine,  and  stearine. 

OLIBANUM,  is  a  gum-resin,  used  only  as  incense  in  Roman-eathc^o  cfaurdies. 

OLIVE  OIL.     See  Oils,  unctdous. 

ONYX,  an  ornamental  stone  of  little  value ;  a  subspecies  of  quarts. 

OOLITE,  is  a  species  of  limestone  composed  of  globules  clustered  together,  com- 
monly without  any  visible  cement  or  base.  These  vary  in  sise  from  that  of  small  pin- 
heads  to  peas ;  they  sometimes  occur  in  concentric  layers,  at  others  they  are  compact, 
or  radiated  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference ;  in  which  case,  the  oolite  is  called 
roogenHein  by  the  German  mineralogists.  In  geology  the  oolitic  series  includes  ail  the 
strata  between  the  iron  sand  above  and  the  red  marl  lielow.  It  is  the  great  repository 
of  the  best  architectural  materials  which  the  midland  and  eastern  parts  of  England 
produce ;  it  is  divided  into  three  systems :  ^^ 

1 .  The  upper  ooliH,  including  the  argillo-calcareous  Purbeck  strata,  which  separate  the 
iron  and  oolitic  series ;  the  oolitic  strata  of  Portland,  Tisbury,  and  Aylesbury ;  tlie 
calcareous  sand  and  concretions,  as  of  Sliotover  and  Thame ;  and  the  argillo-calcareous 
formation  of  Kimmeridge,  the  oak  tree  of  Smith. 

2.  T%e  middle  oolite ;  the  oolitic  strata  associated  with  the  coral  rag ;  calcareous  sand 
and  grit ;  great  Oxford  clay,  between  the  oolites  of  this  and  the  following  system. 

3.  The  lower  odite;  which  contains  numerous  oolitic  strata,  occasionally  subdivided 
by  thin  argillaceous  beds ;  including  the  cornbrash,  forest  marble,  schistose  oolite,  and 
sand  of  Stonesfield  and  Hinton,  great  oolite  and  inferior  oolite  ;  oalcareo-siliceous  sand 
passing  into  the  inferior  oolite;  great  argillo-calcareous  formation  of  lias,  and  lias 
marl,  constituting  the  base  of  the  whole  series. 

These  formations  occupy  a  zone  SO  miles  broad  in  England. 

OOST,  or  OAST;  the  trivial  or  provincial  name  of  the  stove  in  which  the  picked 
hops  are  dried. 

OPAL;  an  ornamental  stone  of  moderate  value.     See  LAriDAar. 

OPERA  METER,  is  the  name  given  to  an  apparatus  patented  in  February,  1829, 
by  Samuel  Walker,  cloth  manufacturer,  in  the  parish  of  Leeds.  It  consists  of  a  train 
of  toothed  wheels  and  pinions  enclosed  in  a  box,  having  indexes  attached  to  the  central 
arbor,  like  the  hands  of  a  clock,  and  a  dial  plate ;  whereby  the  number  of  rotations  of  a 
shaft  projecting  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  box  is  shown.  If 'this  shaft  be  connected 
by  any  convenient  means  to  the  working  parts  of  a  gig  mill,  shearing  frame,  or  any  other 
machinery  of  that  kind  for  dressing  cloths,  the  number  of  rotations  made  by  the 
operating  machine  will  be  exhibited  by  the  indexes  upon  the  dial  plate  of  this  apparatus. 
In  dressing  cloths,  it  is  often  found  that  too  little  or  too  much  work  has  been  expended 
upon  them,  in  consequence  of  the  unskilfulness  or  inattention  of  the  workmen.  By  the 
use  of  the  operameter,  that  evil  will  be  avoided,  as  the  master  may  regulate  and  prescribe 
beforehand  by  the  dial  the  number  of  turns  which  the  wheels  should  perform. 

A  similar  clock-work  mechanism,  called  a  counter^  has  been  for  a  great  many  years 
employed  in  the  cotton  factories  to  indicate  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  main  shaft 
of  the  mill,  and  of  course  the  quantity  of  yam  that  might  or  should  be  spun,  or  of  cloth 
that  might  be  woven  in  the  power  looms.  A  common  pendulum  or  spring  clock  is 
commonly  set  up  alongside  of  the  counter ;  and  sometimes  the  indexes  of  both  are  re- 
gulated to  go  together,  when  the  mill  performs  its  average  work. 

OPIUM,  is  the  juice  which  exudes  from  incisions  made  in  the  heads  of  ripe  poppies, 
(papaver  eomnifervm)^  rendered  concrete  by  exposure  to  the  air  and  the  sun.  The  best 
opium  which  is  found  in  the  European  markets  comes  from  Asia  Minor  and  Egypt ; 
what  is  imported  from  India  is  reckoned  inferior  in  quality,  lliis  is  the  most  valuable 
of  all  the  vegetable  products  of  the  gum-resin  family,  and  very  remarkable  for  the 
complexity  of  its  chemical  composition.  Though  examined  by  many  able  analysts,  it 
still  requires  further  elucidation. 

Opium  occurs  in  brown  lumps  of  a  rounded  form,  about  the  sice  of  the  fist,  and 
often  larger;  having  their  surfiuee  covered  with  the  seeds  and  leaves  of  a  species  of 
rumext  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  mutual  adhesion  of  the  pieces  in  their  semi- 
indurated  state.  These  seeds  are  sometimes  introduced  into  the  interior  of  the  masses 
to  increase  their  weight ;  a  fraud  eafdly  detected  by  cutting  them  across.  Good  opium 
is  hard  in  the  cold,  but  becomes  flexible  and  doughy  when  it  is  worked  between  the  hot 
hands.  It  has  a  characteristic  smell,  which  by  heat  becomes  stronger,  and  very  oflensive 
to  the  nostrils  of  many  persons.  It  has  a  very  bitter  taste.  Water  first  sirens,  and 
then  reduces  it  to  a  pasty  magma.  Proof  spirit  digested  upon  opium  forms  laudamum^ 
being  a  better  solution  of  its  active  parts  than  can  be  obtained  by  either  water  or 
strong  alcohol  alone.  Water  distilled  from  it  acquires  its  peculiar  smell,  but  carries 
over  no  volatile  oil. 
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Opium  was  nuUTsed  by  Buchols  and  Braeonnot,  but  at  a  period  anterior  to  the 
Icnovledge  of  the  alkaline  properties  of  morpiiia  and  opian  (narcotine).  Bucholz 
found  in  100  parts  of  it,  9*0  of  resin;  30*4  of  gum;  35*6  of  extractive  matter;  4*8  of 
eaoutcbouc  :  1 1  *4  of  gluten  ;  SO  of  ligneous  matter,  as  seeds,  leaves,  &c. ;  6*8  of  water 
and  loss.  John,  wbo  made  his  analysts  more  recently,  obtained  2.0  parts  of  a  rancid 
nauseous  fiit;  12*0  of  a  brown  hard  resin  ;  10*0  of  a  soft  resin;  2  of  an  elastic  sub- 
stance ;  ISO  of  morphia  and  opian;  lO  of  a  balsamic  extract;  250  of  extractive 
matter ;  8*5  of  the  meoonates  of  lime  and  magnesia ;  18*5  of  the  epidermis  of  the  heads 
of  the  poppy  ;  15  of  water,  salts,  and  odorous  matter. 

In  the  Numbers  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science  for  January  and  June,  1 830, 
I  published  two  papers  upon  opium  and  its  tests,  containing  the  results  of  researches 
made  upon  some  porter  which  had  been  fatally  dosed  with  that  drug :  for  which  crime, 
a  man  and  his  wife  bad  been  capitally  punished,  about  a  year  before,  in  Scotland.* 
From  the  first  of  these  papers  the  following  extract  is  made :  — 

'*  Did  the  anodyne  and  soporific  virtue  of  opium  reside  in  one  definite  principle, 
chemical  analysis  might  furnish  a  certain  criterion  of  its  powers.  It  has  been  pretty 
generally  supposed  that  this  desideratum  is  supplied  by  Sertiirner*s  discovery  of  morphia. 
Of  this  narcotic  alkali  not  more  than  7  piarts  can  be  extracted  by  the  most  rigid 
analysis  from  100  of  the  best  Turkey  opium  ;  a  quantity,  indeed,  somewhat  above  the 
average  result  of  many  skilful  chemists.  Were  morphia  the  real  medicinal  essence  of 
the  poppy,  it  should  diq>lay,  when  administered  in  its  active  saline  state  of  acetate,  an 
operation  on  the  living  system  commensurate  in  energy  with  the  fourteen*fbld  concen- 
tration which  the  opium  has  undergone.  But  so  far  as  may  be  judged  from  the  most 
authentic  recent  trials,  morphia  in  the  acetate  seems  to  be  little,  if  any,  stronger  as  a 
narcotic  than  the  heterogeneous  drug  from  which  it  has  been  eliminated.  Mr.  John 
Murray's  experiments  wcmld,  in  fact,  prove  it  to  be  greatly  weaker ;  for  he  gave  2 
drachms  of  superacetate  of  morphia  to  a  oat,  without  causing  any  poisonous  disorder. 
This  is  perhaps,  an  extreme  case,  and  may  seem  to  indicate  either  some  defect  in  the 
preparation,  or  an  uncommon  tenacity  of  life  in  the  animal.  To  the  same  effect 
Lassaigne  found  that  a  dog  lived  12  hours  after  36  grains  of  acetate  of  morphia  in  watery 
solution  had  been  injected  into  its  jugular  vein*  The  morphia  meanwhile  was  entirely 
decomposed  by  the  vital  forces,  for  none  of  it  could  be  detected  in  the  blood  drawn  from 
the  animal  at  the  end  of  that  period.  Now,  from  the  effects  produced  by  5  grains 
of  watery  extract  of  opium,  injected  by  Orfila  into  the  veins  of  a  dog,  we  may  conclude 
that  a  quantity  of  it,  equivalent  to  the  above  dose  of  the  acetate  of  morphia,  would 
have  proved  speedily  fiital. 

'*  Neither  can  we  ascribe  the  energy  of  opium  to  the  white  crystalline  substance  called 
nareotime,  or  opian,  extracted  from  it  by  the  solvent  agency  of  sulphuric  ether ;  for  Orfila 
assures  us  that  these  crystals  may  be  swallowed  in  various  forms  by  man,  even  to  the 
amount  of  2  drachms  in  the  course  of  12  hours,  with  impunity ;  and  that  a  drachm  of  it 
dissolved  in  muriatic  or  nitric  acid  may  be  administered  in  the  food  of  a  dog  without 
producing  any  inconvenience  to  the  animal.  It  appears,  however,  on  the  same  autliority 
that  30  grains  of  it  dissolved  in  acetic  or  sulphuric  acid  caused  dogs  that  had  swallowed 
the  dose  to  die  under  convulsions  in  the  space  of  24  hours,  while  the  head  was  thrown 
backwards  on  the  spine.  Oil  seems  to  be  the  most  potent  menstruum  of  narcotine ;  fur 
S  grains  dissolved  in  oil  readily  kill  a  dog,  whether  the  dose  be  introduced  into  the 
stomach,  or  into  the  jugular  vein. 

**  Since  a  bland  oil  thus  seems  to  develop  the  peculiar  force  of  narcotine,  and  since 
opium  affords  to  ether,  and  also  to  ammonia,  an  unctuous  or  fatty  matter,  and  a  resin 
(the  caoutchouc  of  Bucholx)  to  absolute  alcohol,  we  are  entitled  to  infer  that  the 
activity  of  opium  is  due  to  its  state  of  composition,  to  the  union  of  an  olcate  or  marga- 
rate  of  narcotine  with  morphia.  The  meoonic  acid  associated  with  this  salifiable  base 
has  no  narcotic  power  by  itself,  but  may  probably  promote  the  activity  of  the  morphia.** 

Opian  or  narcotine,  and  morphia,  may  be  well  prepared  by  the  following  process. 
The  watery  infusion  of  opium  being  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  an  extract,  every 
3  parts  are  to  be  diluted  with  one  and  a  half  parts  in  bulk  of  water,  and  then  mixed  in 
a  retort  with  20  parts  of  ether.  As  soon  as  five  parts  of  the  ether  have  been  distilled 
over,  the  narcotic  salt  contained  in  the  extract  will  be  dissolved.  The  fluid  contents  of 
the  retort  are  to  be  poured  hot  into  a  vessel  apart,  and  the  residuum  being  washed  with 
5  other  parts  of  ether,  they  are  to  be  added  to  the  former.  Crystals  of  narcotine  will  be 
obtained  aa  the  solution  cools.  The  remaining  extract  is  to  be  diluted  in  the  retort 
with  a  little  water,  and  the  mixture  set  aside  in  a  cool  place.  After  some  time,  some 
narcotine  will  be  found  crystallised  at  the  bottom.  The  supernatant  liquid  thus 
freed  from  narcotine  being  decanted  off,  is  to  be  treated  with  caustic  ammonia ;  and 

•  A  country  roerchsnt  travelling  in  s  tt«sm-bost  upon  the  river  Clvde,  wbo  had  incautloutlj  dliplajed 
a  good  deal  of  money,  wai  poisoned  with  porter  charged  with  laudanum.  The  contents  of  the  dead 
man's  stomach  were  sent  to  me  for  analvsit.  _ 
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the  precipitate  thrown  upon  a  filter.  This,  when  well  washed  and  dried,  is  to  be 
boiled  with  a  quantity  of  spirit  of  wine  at  0*84,  equal  to  thrice  the  weight  of  the 
opium  employed,  containing  6  parts  of  animal  charcoal  for  every  hundred  parts  of  the 
drug.  The  alcoholic  solution  being  filtered  hot,  affords,  on  cooling,  colourless  crystals 
of  morphia. 

This  alkali  may  be  obtained  by  a  more  direct  process,  without  alcohol  or  ether. 
A  solution  of  opium  in  vinegar  is  to  be  precipitated  by  ammonia ;  the  washed  preci- 
pitate is  to  be  dissolved  in  dilute  muriatic  acid,  the  solution  is  to  be  boiled  along  with 
powdered  bone  black,  filtered,  and  then  precipitated  by  ammonia.  This,  when  washed 
upon  a  filter  and  dried,  is  white  morphia,  which  may  be  dissolved  in  hot  alcohol,  if  fine 
crystals  be  wanted.     See  Morphia. 

AnalystM  of  Opium,  —  Half  an  ounce  of  the  opium  to  be  examined  is  cut  into  small 
pieces  and  bruised  in  a  mortar  with  spirit  of  alcohol  at  71^  ;  the  fluid  is  then  expressed 
through  linen,  and  the  refuse  washed  with  from  10  to  12  drachms  of  the  same  alcohol ; 
the  alcoholic  solution  is  then  to  be  filtered  into  a  glass  containing  one  drachm  of  spirits 
of  ammonia.  In  12  hours*  time  all  the  morphia,  with  some  narcotine  and  meoonate  of 
ammonia,  will  have  become  deposited.  The  separation  of  the  gritty  crystals  of  morphia, 
which  adhere  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel  from  the  light,  pointed  crystals  of  narcotine,  which 
for  the  most  part  float  in  the  fluid,  is  to  be  effected  by  decantation,  according  to  Guiller- 
mond,  but  this  plan  does  not  leave  the  morphia  free  from  narcotine.  In  order  effectually 
to  separate  the  narcotine,  the  adhering  meconate  of  ammonia  must  be  removed  by  washing 
in  water,  and  then  shaking  the  crystals  in  pure  etlier,  or  better  still  in  chloroform,  by  which 
the  narcotine  is  readily  dissolved,  while  the  morphia  remains  entirely  insdiuble.  After 
this  treatment  the  morphia  is  left  behind  in  rather  large  gritty  crystals,  slightly  disco- 
loured. This  process  may  be  varied  by  employing  boiling  alcohol  and  powdered  opium, 
and  adding  the  solution,  still  hot,  to  the  solution  of  ammonia.  According'to  Guillennondy 
15  grammes  of  opium  should  yield  at  least  1  -25  grammes  or  8*3S  per  cent.  Reich  estU 
mates  10  per  cent.,  and  others  12  per  cent  Tlie  author  gives  the  percentage  of  morphia 
which  is  obtained  by  the  various  processes  of  dififerent  experimenters,  and  states  that  the 
largest  proportion  (13*50  per  cent.)  is  procured  by  the  modification  of  Guillermond*s 
method,  now  described,  which  he  also  considers  the  simplest  and  most  certain  for  ascer-^ 
taining  the  proportion  of  morphia. 

The  following  process  is  recommended  by  Dr.  Rieget  for  the  detection  of  small 
quantities  of  opium.  To  the  suspected  substance,  some  potash  is  to  be  added,  and  then 
it  is  shaken  with  ether.  A  strip  of  white  blotting  paper  is  to  be  moistened  with  the 
solution,  several  times  repeated.  When  dry,  the  paper  is  then  to  be  moistened  with  mu- 
riatic acid,  and  exposed  to  the  steam  of  hot  water )  if  opium  be  present,  the  paper  will 
be  more  or  less  coloured  red. 

Imported,  in  1850,  126,102  lbs.,  in  1851, 106,1 13  lbs.;  retained  for  consumption,  1850^ 
42,324  lbs.,  1851,  50,368  lbs. ;  exported,  18dO,  87,451  lbs.,  1851,  65,640  lbs. ;  duty  re- 
ceived, 1850,  2,222/.,  1851,  2,645/. 

OPOBALSAM,  is  the  balsam  of  Peru  in  a  drv  state. 

OPOPONAX,  b  a  g^m-resin  resembling  gum  ammoniac.  It  is  occasionally  used 
in  medicine. 

ORANG£  DYE,  is  given  by  a  mixture  of  red  or  yellow  dyes  in  various  propor- 
tions.    Annotto  alone  dyes  orange  ;  but  it  is  a  fugitive  colour. 

ORCINE,  is  the  name  of  the  colouring  principle  of  the  lieheH  dealbatrnt.  The 
lichen  dried  and  pulverised  is  to  be  exhausted  by  boiling  alcohol.  The  solution 
filtered  hot,  lets  fall  in  the  cooling,  crystalline  flocks,  which  do  not  belong  to  the 
colouring  matter.  The  supernatant  alcoliol  is  to  be  distilled  off,  the  residuum  is  to 
be  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  an  extract,  and  triturated  with  water  till  this  liquid 
will  dissolve  no  more.  The  aqueous  solution  reduced  to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  and 
left  to  itself  in  a  cool  place,  lets  fall,  at  the  end  of  a  few  days,  long  brown  brittle 
needles,  which  are  to  be  freed  by  pressure  from  the  mother  water,  and  dried.  That 
water  being  treated  with  animal  charcoal,  filtered  and  evaporated,  will  yield  a  second 
crop  of  crystals.  These  are  orcine.  Its  taste  is  sweet  and  nauseous ;  it  melts  readily 
in  a  retort  into  a  transparent  liquid,  and  distils  without  undergoing  any  dmnge.  It  is 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  Nitric  acid  colours  it  blood-red  ;  which  colour  idterwards 
disappears.  Subacetate  of  lead  precipitates  it  completely.  Its  conversion  into  the  archil 
red  is  effected  by  the  action  of  an  alkali,  in  contact  with  the  air.  When  dissolved, 
for  example,  in  ammonia,  and  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  it  takes  a  dirty  brown  red 
hue ;  but  when  the  orcine  is  exposed  to  air  charged  with  vapours  of  ammonia,  it  assumes 
by  degrees  a  fine  violet  colour.  To  obtain  this  result,  the  orcine  in  powder  should  be 
placed  in  a  capsule,  alongside  of  a  saucer  containing  water  of  ammonia ;  and  both 
should  be  covered  by  a  large  bell  glass ;  whenever  the  orcine  has  required  a  dark 
brown  cast,  it  must  be  withdrawn  from  under  the  bell,  and  the  excess  of  ammonia  be 
allowed  to  volatilize.     As  soon  as  the  smell  of  ammonia  is  gone,  the  orcine  b  to  be  dis- 
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solved  in  water ;  and  then  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  being  poured  into  the  brownish 
liquid,  it  assumes  a  magnificent  reddish-violet  colour.  Acetic  acid  precipitates  the 
red  lake  of  lichen. 

ORES  (^Mhutt  Ft,  ;  Erxe,  Germ.);  are  the  mineral  bodies  which  contain  so  much 
metal  as  to  be  worth  the  smelting,  or  being  reduced  by  fire  to  the  metallic  state. 
The  substances  naturally  combined  with  metals,  which  mask  their  metallic  characters, 
are  chiefly  oxygen,  chlorine,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  sdenium,  arsenic,  water,  and  scTeral 
acids,  of  which  the  carbonic  is  the  most  common.  Some  metals,  as  gold,  silver,  pla- 
tinum, often  occur  in  the  metallic  state,  either  alone,  or  combined  with  other  metals, 
constituting  what  are  called  native  alloys. 

I  have  described  in  the  article  Mink,  the  general  structure  of  the  great  metallic 
repositories  within  the  earth,  as  well  as  the  most  approved  methods  of  bringing  them 
to  the  surfiMe ;  and  in  the  article  MiTALLaaoT,  the  various  mechanical  and  chemical 
operations  requisite  to  reduce  the  ores  into  pure  metals.  Under  each  particular  metal, 
moreover,  in  its  alphabetical  place,  will  be  found  a  systematic  account  of  its  most 
important  ores. 

Relatively  to  the  theory  of  the  smelting  of  ores,  the  following  observations  may 
be  made.  It  is  probable  that  the  coaly  matter  employed  in  that  process  is  not  the 
immediaU  agent  of  their  reduction;  but  the  charcoal  seems  first  of  all  to  be  transformed 
by  the  atmospherical  oxygen  into  the  oxide  of  carbon ;  which  gaseous  product  then 
surrounds  and  penetrates  the  interior  substance  of  the  oxides,  with  the  effect  of  decom- 
posing them,  and  carrying  off  their  oxygen.  That  this  Is  the  true  mode  of  action  is 
evident  from  the  well-known  facts,  that  bars  of  iron,  stratified  with  pounded  charcoal, 
in  the  «teel  cementation-chest,  most  readily  absorb  the  carbonaceous  principle  to  their 
innermost  centre,  while  their  surfaces  get  blistered  by  the  expansion  of  carburetted 
gases  formed  within ;  and  that  an  intermixture  of  ores  and  charcoal  is  not  always 
necessary  to  reduction,  but  merely  an  interstratification  of  the  two,  without  intimate 
contact  of  the  particles.  In  this  case,  the  carbonic  acid  which  is  generated  at  the  lower 
surfiices  of  contact  of  the  strata,  rising  up  through  the  first  bed  of  ignited  charcoal,  be- 
comes converted  into  carbonic  oxide ;  and  this  gaseous  matter,  passing  up  through  the 
next  layer  of  ore,  seises  its  oxygen,  reduces  it  to  metal,  and  is  itself  thereby  transformed 
once  more  into  carbonic  acid ;  and  so  on  in  continual  alternation.  It  may  be  laid 
down,  however,  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  reduction  is  the  more  rapid  and  complete,  the 
more  intimate  the  mixture  of  the  charcoal  and  the  metallic  oxide  bss  been,  because  the 
formation  of  both  the  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide  becomes  thereby  more  easy  and 
direct.  Indeed  the  cementation  of  iron  bars  into  steel  will  not  succeed,  unless  the 
charcoal  be  so  porous  as  to  contain,  interspersed,  enough  of  air  to  favour  the  commence- 
ment of  its  conversion  into  the  gaseous  oxide ;  thus  acting  like  a  ferment  in  brewing. 
Hence  also  finely  pulverized  charcoal  does  not  answer  well;  unless  a  quantity  of 
ground  iron  cinder  or  oxide  of  manganese  be  blended  with  it,  to  afford  enough  of  oxygen 
to  b^in  the  generation  of  carbonic  oxide  gas ;  whereby  the  successive  transformations 
into  acid  and  oxide  are  put  in  train. 

OR-MOLU.  The  or-molu  of  the  brass  founder,  popularly  known  •&  an  imitation 
of  red  gold,  is  extensively  used  by  the  French  workmen  in  metals.  It  is  generally 
fimnd  in  combination  with  grate  and  stove  work.  It  is  composed  of  a  greater  proportion 
of  copper  and  less  sine  than  ordinary  brass,  is  cleaned  readily  by  means  of  acid,  and  is 
burnished  with  facility.  To  give  this  material  the  rich  appearance  it  is  not  unfrequently 
brightened  up  after  "dipping  **  (that  is  cleaning  in  acid)  by  means  of  a  scratch  brush  (a 
brush  made  of  fine  brass  wire),  the  action  of  which  helps  to  produce  a  very  brilliant 
gold-like  surface.     It  is  protected  from  tarnish  by  tlie  application  of  lacquer. 

ORNAMENTAL  BRASS  CASTINGa  Brass  castings  are  produced  in  sand,  by 
means  of  patterns.  The  making  of  these  patterns  or  models  is  a  work  involving  no 
amall  amount  of  skill  and  knowledge ;  the  simpler  kinds  are  made  by  the  ordinary 
workman;  but  in  cases  where  figures,  foliage,  or  animals  are  introduced,  the  eye 
and  the  hand  of  the  artist  become  necessary.  "Die  object  is  first  designed,  then  modelled 
in  wax ;  a  cast  in  lead  is  formed ;  it  is  then  cast  in  brass  and  chased ;  this  forms  the 
]>attem  or  model  for  the  caster. 

Ordinary  globular  or  simple  forms  are  readily  copied  ;  but  when  the  human  figure, 
animals,  or  foliage  is  introduced,  the  difficulty  is  increased.  The  castings  can  only  be 
effected  by  means  of  false  eoreing,  viz.,  hanging  pieces  of  sand  which  are  made  up  and  lifted 
out  in  solid  portions,  before  the  model  can  be  removed,  and  which  afterwards  are  again 
introduced.  An  ordinary  plaster  cast  with  the  seams  upon  it,  if  examined,  will  best 
explain  the  meaning  of  every  square  inch  or  compartment  marked  thereon,  and  shows 
when  a  core  has  been  in  a  metal  casting.  To  put  the  sand  in  a  condition  to  produce  a 
finer  impression,  powdered  cluircoal  is  dusted  upon  it,  the  cores  being  introduced,  the 
moulds  closed  having  been  previously  dried,  and  runners  made  for  the  introduction  of 
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the  meUl  (which  is  usually  melted  in  earthen  or  clay  crucible^  and  in  an  air  fumaoet 
the  fuel  used  being  coke),  follow  and  complete  the  operation. 

ORPIMENT  (£ng.  and  Fr.,  VeUow  avipkuret  of  ar»enie ;  Operment,  RaH$chgelb, 
Germ.)  ;  occurs  in  indistinct  crystalline  particles,  and  sometimes  in  oblique  rbomboidal 
prisms ;  but  for  the  most  part,  in  kidney  and  other  imitative  forms ;  it  has  a  scaly  and 
granular  aspect ;  texture  foliated,  or  radiated  ;  fracture  small,  granular,  passing  into  oon- 
choidal;  spintery,  opaque,  shining,  with  a  weak  diamond  lustre;  lemon,  orange,  or 
honey  yellow ;  sometimes  green ;  specific  gravity,  3*44  to  3*6.  It  is  found  in  floets 
rocks,  in  marl,  clay,  sand-stone,  along  with  realgar,  lead-glance,  pyrites,  and  blende, 
in  many  parts  of  the  world.     It  Yolatilizes  at  the  blowpipe.     It  is  used  as  a  pigment. 

The  finest  specimens  come  from  Persia,  in  brilliant  yellow  masses,  of  a  lamdlar 
texture,  called  golden  orpiment. 

Artificial  orpiment  is  manufactured  chiefly  in  Saxony,  by  subliming  in  cast-iron  cuour- 
bits,  surmounted  by  conical  cast-iron  capitals,  a  mixture  in  due  proportions  of  sulphur 
and  arsenious  acid  (white  arsenic).  As  thus  obtained,  it  is  in  yellow  compact  opaque 
masses,  of  a  glassy  aspect ;  afibrding  a  powder  of  a  pale  yellow  colour.  Gcauine 
orpiment  is  often  adulterated  with  an  ill-made  compound,  which  is  sold  in  this 
country  by  the  preposterous  name  of  king's  yellow.  Tliis  fictitious  substance  is  fre- 
quently nothing  else  than  white  arsenic  combined  with  a  little  sulphur ;  and  is  quite 
soluble  in  water.  It  is  therefore  a  deadly  poison,  and  has  been  administered  with 
criminal  intentions  and  fetal  effects.  I  had  occasion,  some  years  ago,  to  examine  such 
a  specimm  of  king's  yellow,  with  which  a  woman  had  killed  her  child.  A  proper 
Insoluble  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  like  the  native  or  the  Saxon,  may  be  prepared  by  trans- 
mitting sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  through  any  arsenical  solution.  It  consists  of  38*09 
sulphur,  and  60*92  of  metidlic  arsenic,  and  is  not  remarkably  poisonous.  The  fin«t 
kinds  of  native  orpiment  are  reserved  for  artists;  the  inferior  are  used  for  the  indigo 
vat     They  are  all  soluble  in  alkaline  lyes,  and  in  water  of  ammonia. 

ORYCTNOGNOSY,  is  the  name  given  by  Werner  to  the  knowledge  of  minerals ; 
and  is  therefore  synonymous  with  the  English  term  Mineralogy. 

OST£OCOLLA,  is  the  glue  obtained  from  bones,  by  removing  the  earthy  phos- 
phates with  muriatic  acid,  and  dissolving  the  cartilaginous  residuum  in  water  at  a 
temperature  considerably  above  the  boiling  point,  by  means  oi  a  digester.  It  is  a  yery 
indifferent  article. 

OSMIUM,  is  a  metal  discovered  by  Mr.  Tennant  in  ISOSj  among  the  grains  of  native 
platinum.  It  occurs  also  associated  with  tlie  ore  of  iridium.  As  it  has  not  been  applied 
to  any  use  in  the  arts,  I  shall  reserve  any  chemical  observations  that  the  .subject  may 
require  for  the  article  Platinum. 

OTTO  OF  ROSES.  _Jlfcan«  of  determining  the  purity  of  the  OUo  of  /Zosea.— 
Stdphtaie  acid  teet,  —  One  or  two  drops  of  the  oil  to  be  tested  is  put  into  a  watch-glass ; 
the  same  number  of  drops  of  yery  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  are  added,  and  the  two 
fluids  mixed  with  a  glass  rod.  All  the  oils  are  rendered  more  or  less  brown  by  this 
proceeding ;  but  the  otto  of  roses  retains  the  purity  of  its  odour.  The  oil  of  geranium 
acquires  a  strong  and  disagreeable  odour,  which  is  perfectly  characteristic 

OXALATES,  are  saline  compounds  of  the  bases  with 

OXALIC  ACID  {Add oxalique.  Ft. I  SanerkUeeaiire,  Germ.);  which  is  the  object 
of  a  considerable  chemical  manufiusture.  It  is  usually  prepared  upon  the  small  scale  by 
digesting  four  parts  of  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  I  *4,  upon  one  part  of  sugar,  in  a  glass 
retort;  but  on  the  large  scale,  in  a  series  of  salt-glazed  stoneware  pipkins,  two-thirds 
filled,  and  set  in  a  water  bath.  The  addition  of  a  little  sulphuric  acid  has  been  found  to 
increase  the  product  15  pounds  of  sugar  yield  fully  17  pounds  of  the  crystalline  acid. 
This  acid  exists  in  the  juice  of  wood  sorrel,  the  ox<di*  acetosdkiy  in  the  state  of  a  bi- 
oxalate ;  from  which  the  salt  is  extracted  as  an  object  of  commerce  in  Switzerland,  and 
sold  under  the  name  of  salt  of  sorrel,  or  sometimes,  most  incorrectly,  under  tliat  of  salt 
of  lemons. 

Some  prefer  to  make  oxalic  acid  by  acting  upon  4  parts  of  sugar,  with  S24  parts  of 
nitric  acid,  of  specific  gravity  1*220,  heating  the  solution  in  a  retort  till  the  acid  begins 
to  decompose,  and  keeping  it  at  this  temperature  as  long  as  nitrous  gas  is  disengaged. 
The  sugar  loses  a  portion  of  its  carbon,  which  combining  with  the  oxygen  of  the  nitric 
acid,  becomes  carbonic  acid,  and  escapes  along  with  the  deutoxide  of  nitrogen.  The  re- 
maining carbon  and  hydrogen  of  the  sugar  being  oxidized  at  the  expense  oif  the  nitric  acid 
generate  a  mixture  of  two  acids,  the  oxalic  and  the  noalic.  Whenever  gas  ceases  to  issue, 
the  retort  must  be  removed  from  the  source  of  heat,  and  set  aside  to  cool ;  the  oxalic  acid 
crystallizes,  but  the  malic  remains  dissolved.  After  draining  these  crystals  upon  a  filter 
funnel,  if  the  brownish  liquid  be  further  evaporated,  it  will  furnish  another  crop  of  them. 
The  residuary  mother  water  is  generally  regarded  as  malic  acid,  but  it  also  contuos  both 
oxalic  and  nitric  acids ;  and  if  heated  with  6  parts  of  tlie  latter  acid,  it  will  yield 
a  good  deal  more  oxalic  acid  at  the  expense  of  the  malic.     The  brown   crystals 
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now  Ibniied  being,  hotreTer,  penetrated  with  nitrie  as  trell  as  malic  acid,  must  be 
allowed  to  dry  and  effloresce  in  warm  dry  air,  whereby  the  nitric  acid  will  be  got  rid  of 
without  injury  to  the  oxalic.  A  second  crystallization  and  efflorescence  will  entirely 
diasipate  the  remainder  of  the  nitrie  acid,  so  as  to  afford  pure  oxalic  acid  at  the  third 
erysialliiation.  Sugar  affords,  with  nttrio  acid,  a  purer  oxalic  acid,  but  in  smaller 
quantity,  than  saw-dust,  glue,  silk,  hairs,  and  several  other  animal  and  vegetable 
sutMtances. 

Oxalic  acid  occurs  in  aggregated  prisms  when  it  erystallizes  rapidly,  but  in  tables  of 
greater  or  less  thickness  when  slowly  formed.  They  lose  their  water  of  crystallisation 
ta  the  open  air,  fall  into  powder,  and  weigh  0*28  less  than  before;  but  still  retain 
0*14  parts  of  water,  which  the  acid  does  not  part  with  except  in  favour  of  another  oxide, 
as  when  it  is  combined  with  oxide  of  lead.  The  effloresced  acid  contains  20  per  cent,  of 
water,  according  to  Berselius.  By  my  analysis,  the  crystals  consist  of  three  prime 
equivalents  of  water  a27,  combined  with  one  of  dry  oxalic  acid  a*S6;  or  in  100 
parts,  of  42*86  of  water  with  57  *  1 4  of  acid.  Tbe  acid  itself  consists  of  2  atoms  of  carbon 
-•12,  -I- S  of  oxygencs24 ;  of  which  the  sum  is,  as  above  stated,  86.  This  add  has  a 
sharp  sour  taste,  and  sets  the  teeth  on  edge ;  half  a  pint  of  water,  containing  only  1  gr.  of 
acid,  very  sensibly  reddens  litmus  paper.  Nine  parts  of  water  dissolve  one  part  of  the 
cryatak  at  60^  Fahr.  and  form  a  solution  of  spec.  grav.  1 045,  which  when  swallowed 
acts  as  a  deadly  poison.  Alcohol  also  dissolves  this  acid.  It  differs  from  all  the  other 
acid  producU  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  in  containing  no  hydrogen,  as  I  demonstrated 
(in  my  paper  upon  the  ultimate  analysis  of  organic  bodies,  published  in  the  Phil.  Trans. 
for  1822),  by  its  giving  out  no  muriatic  acid  gas,  when  heated  in  a  glass  tube  with 
calomel  or  corrosive  sublimate. 

Oxalic  acid  is  employed  chiefly  for  certain  styles  of  discharge  in  calico-printing, 
(which  see),  and  for  whitening  the  leather  of  boot-tops.  Oxalate  of  ammonia  is  an 
excellent  reagent  for  detecting  lime  and  its  salts  in  any  solution.  Hie  acid  itself,  or  the 
bi-oxalate  of  potash,  is  often  used  for  removing  ink  or  iron-mould  stains  from  linen. 

A  convenient  plan  of  testing  the  value  of  peroxide  of  manganese  for  bleachers,  &c., 
originally  proposed  by  Berthiier,  has  been  since  simplified  by  Dr.  Thomson,  as  follows. 
In  a  poised  Florence  flask  weigh  600  grains  of  water,  and  75  grains  of  crystallized  oxalic 
actd ;  add  50  grains  of  the  manganese,  and  as  quickly  as  possible  afterwards  from  150 
to  200  grains  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  Clover  the  mouth  of  the  flask  with  paper, 
and  leave  it  at  rest  for  24  hours.  The  loss  of  weight  it  has  now  suffered  corresponds 
exactly  to  the  weight  of  peroxide  of  manganese  present  ;  because  the  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  producible  by  the  reaction  of  the  oxalic  acid  with  the  peroxide  is  precisely 
equal  to  the  weight  of  the  peroxide,  as  the  doctrine  of  chemical  equivalents  shows. 

By  exposing  100  parts  by  weight  of  dry  sugar  to  the  action  of  825  parts  of  hot  nitric 
acid  of  1*38  specific  gravity,  evaporating  the  solution  down  to  one-sixth  of  its  hulk, 
and  setting  it  aside  to  crystallise,  from  58  to  60  parts  of  beautiful  crystals  of  oxalic 
acid  may  be  obtained,  according  to  Schlesinger. 

Oxalic  acid  may  be  produced  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  most  vegetable  sub- 
stances, and  especially  from  those  which  contain  no  nitrogen,  such  as  well-washed  saw** 
dust,  starch,  gum,  and  sugar.  The  latter  is  the  article  generally  employed,  and  possesses 
many  advantages  over  every  other  material.  Treacle,  which  is  a  modification  of  sugar, 
also  comes  witiiin  the  same  ranges.  A  very  contemptible  spirit  of  exaggeration  pre- 
vails in  respect  to  the  amount  of  produce  attainable  by  oxalic  acid  makers  from  a  g^ven 
weight  of  sugar.  The  generality  of  the  statements  is  absurdly  false.  One  cwt.  of  good 
treacle  will  yield  about  116  lbs.  of  marketable  oxalic  acid,  and  the  same  weight  of  good 
brown  sugar  may  be  calculated  to  produce  about  140  lbs.  of  acid.  As  a  general  rule, 
5  ewts.  of  saltpetre,  or  an  equivalent  of  nitrate  of  soda,  with  2^  cwts.  of  sulphuric  acid, 
will  generate  sufficient  nitric  acid  to  decompose  1  cwt.  of  good  sugar,  and  yield,  as  above, 
J40  lbs.  of  fair  marketable  oxalic  acid,  free  from  superfluous  moisture.  Any  hope  of 
improvement  seems  directed  rather  to  an  economy  of  nitric  acid,  than  to  an  increased 
production  of  oxalic  acid  from  a  given  weight  of  sugar.  The  process  is  carried  on  either 
in  large  wooden  vessels,  or  in  small  earthenware  jars  disposed  in  a  water-bath,  each  jar 
having  a  capacity  of  about  a  gallon  or  less ;  the  specific  gravity  of  the  nitric  acid  need  not 
be  so  high  when  operating  on  the  large  scale,  in  a  wooden  trough,  as  when  employing 
tbe  earthenware  jars.  From  I  -200  to  1*270  is  the  range:  and  the  temperature  in  neither 
case  should  much  exceed  or  fall  short  of  125^  Fahr.  Tlie  favourable  symptoms  are  a 
r^ular  and  tolerably  active  evolution  of  gas  without  the  appearance  of  red  fumes,  and 
a  peculiar  odour  which  only  faintly  recals  the  smell  of  nitric  oxide.  The  gases  evolved 
consist,  nevertheless,  of  nitric  oxide  and  carbonic  acid,  but  the  influence  of  this  latter 
gas  has  a  remarkable  effect  in  arresting  the  affinity  of  the  nitric  oxide  for  oxygen.  So 
long  as  the  carbonic  acid  is  present,  the  mixture  may  be  mingled  with  its  own  bulk  of 
oxygen  gas,  without  any  diminution  of  volume,  for  several  minutes,  or  the  production 
of  led  fume ;  but  the  moment  a  little  ammonia  vapour  is  applied,  so  as  to  condense  the 
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carbonic  acid,  the  wbole  becomes  of  a  deep  orange  hue.  Herein  lies  a  difficulty  con- 
nected with  the  re-conversion  of  the  nitric  oiide  into  nitric  acid  by  the  action  of  atmo- 
spheric oxygen;  and  for  the  same  reason,  the  employment  of  these  gases  in  the  manuftc- 
ture  of  sulphuric  acid  has  not  answered  the  expectations  of  those  who  have  tried  the 
experiment  practically.  Carbonic  acid  would  appear  to  possess,  not  simply  a  neutral  agency 
in  obstructing  oxidation,  but  a  negative  power  of  preventing  it  How  fiir  blowing 
atmospheric  air  through  the  acidulous  saccharine  solution,  during  the  process  of  oxalic 
acid  making,  might  tend  to  economize  the  consumption  of  nitric  acid,  we  cannot  pretoid 
to  say ;  but  as  the  nitric  acid  really  forms  the  chief  item  of  expense,  it  is  by  such 
expedients  that  a  saving  may  possibly  be  effected.  "When  strong  nitric  acid  is  boiled  upon 
sugar,  in  the  way  recommended  in  many  chemical  works,  for  the  production  of  oxalic 
acid,  a  great  loss  of  all  the  materials  ensues ;  and  most  of  the  oxalic  acid  being  pcroxidized 
passes  off  as  carbonic  acid,  leaving  scarcely  as  much  acid  behind  as  is  equivalent  to  half 
the  weight  of  the  sugar  employed.  This  accounts  for  the  discrepancies  which  have  been 
published  in  tliis  branch  of  manu&cture. 

Almost  the  only  commercial  article  made  from  oxalic  acid  is  the  binoxalate  of  potash 
or  salt  of  sorreL  This  substance  results  firom  the  decomposition  of  carbonate  of  pot^i 
by  an  excess  of  oxalic  acid.  The  carbonate  of  potash  is  6rst  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and 
the  oxalic  acid  added  until  the  effervescence  ceases ;  after  which  a  similar  quantity  of 
oxalic  acid  than  that  previously  employed  is  thrown  in,  and  the  solution  is  boiled  for  a  few 
minutes  ;  and  then  it  is  set  aside  to  crystallize.  The  crystals,  af^er  being  drained  and 
dried,  are  fit  for  the  market. 

ManHfaetwe  of  Oxalic  Acid,  Oxalic  acid  is  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  a 
great  number  of  vegetable  substances,  such  as  sugar,  rice,  starch,  washed  sawdust,  &c 

Sugar,  either  in  its  crystalline  state,  or  in  that  of  molasses  or  treacle,  is  the  substance 
more  commonly  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  oxalic  acid. 

On  the  addition  of  nitric  acid  to  the  saccharine  solution  and  exposure  to  heat,  a  sub- 
stitution of  part  of  the  oxygen  of  the  nitric  acid  for  the  hydrogenof  the  sugar  is  effected, 
oxalic  acid  being  formed,  and  binoxide  of  nitrogen  evolved  from  the  liquor.  Other 
changes  than  this,  however,  take  place ;  carbonic  acid  is  oflen  disengaged  with  the  binos* 
ide  of  nitrogen,  and  saccharic  acid  and  other  products  remain  in  solution  with  the  oxalic 
acid. 

Instead  of  cane  sugar  or  treacle,  the  saccharine  substance  formed  by  the  action  of 
sulphuric  acid  on  potato  or  other  starch  (as  in  Mr.  Nyren*s  process)  is  employed.  For 
this  purpose  the  potatoes  are  well  washed,  and  then  reduced  into  a  fine  pulp  by  rasping, 
grinding,  or  other  suitable  means ;  such  pulp  is  then  washed  two  or  three  times,  by 
placing  it  in  water  and  well  stirring  it  therein,  then  permitting  the  pulp  to  subside,  and 
running  off  the  water.  The  pulp  thus  obtamed  is  next  placed  in  an  open  vessel  of  lead* 
or  wood  lined  with  lead,  with  as  much  water  as  will  allow  of  the  mixture  being  boiled 
freely,  by  means  of  steam  passed  through  leaden  pipes  placed  therein.  Into  the  mixture 
of  pulp  and  water,  about  2  per  cent,  by  weight  (of  the  potatoes  employed)  of  sulphuric 
acid  is  to  be  stirred  in,  which  will  be  at  the  rate  of  from  8  to  10  per  cent,  of  acid  on  the 
quantity  of  farina  contained  in  the  potatoes ;  the  whole  is  now  to  be  boiled  for  some 
hours,  untU  the  pulp  of  the  potatoes  is  converted  into  saccharine  matter,  the  completion 
of  tills  process  lieing  readily  ascertained  by  applying  a  drop  of  tincture  of  iodine  to  a 
small  quantity  of  boiling  liquor  placed  on  the  surface  of  a  piece  of  glass,  when,  if  there 
be  any  farina  remaining  unconverted,  a  purple  colour  will  be  produced.  The  saccharine 
product  thus  obtained  is  then  filtered  through  a  horse-hair  cloth,  after  which  it  b  care- 
fully evaporated  in  any  convenient  vessel,  until  a  gallon  of  it  weighs  about  14  or 
14^  lbs. ;  it  is  now  in  a  proper  condition  to  be  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  oxalic 
acid,  by  the  application  of  nitric  acid,  as  in  the  case  of  operating  from  sugar  or  treacle. 
Horse-chesnuts,  deprived  of  their  outer  shells,  are  also  applicable  to  the  manufacture  of 
oxalic  acid,  when  treated  in  the  way  above  described  for  potatoes. 

Instead  of  operating  with  sulphuric  acid,  the  farina  of  potatoes  and  of  chesnuis  may 
be  treated  with  diastase,  and  converted  into  a  liquor  similar  to  that  obtained  after  evapo- 
ration from  the  farina  and  sulphuric  acid  before  mentioned,  using  about  the  same  propor- 
tion of  diastase  as  before  directed  for  sulphuric  acid.  In  this  case^  the  liquor  is  made 
of  the  required  strength  at  once,  and  the  processes  of  filtration  and  evaporation  are 
rendered  unnecessary. 

The  apparatus  required  in  the  conversion  of  the  saccharine  matter  (whether  of  cane 
sugar  or  formed  of  starch  in  the  way  above  mentioned)  into  oxalic  acid  is  very  simple. 
Usually  earthenware  jars  of  about  2  gallons*  capacity  are  employed,  which,  when  charged 
with  nitric  acid  and  the  saccharine  material  used,  are  placed  in  water-baths  capable  of 
holding  a  hundred  or  more  of  these  jars.  These  baths  are  constructed  of  brick  and  lined 
with  lead,  and  are  heated  by  means  of  steam  passed  through  coils  of  lead  pipe  placed 
therein. 

Instead  of  cartlienware  jars,  vessels  of  lead,  or  of  wood  lined  with  lead,  may  be  em- 
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plojed  in  the  manufacture  of  oialic  acid.  For  this  purpose  square  open  vessels,  8  ft. 
square  and  3  ft.  deep,  are  a  convenient  sixe,  the  liquor  being  heated  by  means  of  steam 
passed  through  a  coil  of  lead  pipe.  A  coil  of  about  48  ft.  of  one-inch  pipe  in  a  vessel  of 
the  si^  above  mentioned,  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  liquor  at  the  required  temperature. 
In  using  these  vessels,  the  liquor  (whatever  it  may  be)  to  be  converted  into  oxalic  acid 
is  put  into  them  together  with  the  acid  employed,  and  heated  until  the  required  decom- 
position  is  effected.  The  liquor  is  then  drawn  off  by  a  syphon,  or  by  a  cock  placed  at 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  into  shallow  leaden  vessels,  or  wooden  vessels  lined  with  lead, 
to  cool  and  crystallise,  and  the  mother  waters  are  drawn  off  from  the  crystals,  and  used 
in  the  next  operation. 

When  the  oumufticture  of  this  acid  is  conducted  in  large  vessels,  as  above  mentioned, 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  nitric  acid  may  be  less  than  when  the  earthenware  jars  are  used. 
From  1  -200  to  1  *270  are  about  the  limits  of  the  range  allowed  for  the  gravity  of  the  acid. 
A%  regards  the  temperatures  of  the  baths,  this  should  be  maintained  at  or  about  125^ 
Fahr.  Whilst  the  operation  is  in  progress,  the  active  evolution  of  gas,  without  the  ap- 
pearance of  red  fumes,  and  the  emission  of  a  peculiar  smell,  slightly  indicative  of  the 
presence  of  nitric  oxide,  are  amongst  the  signs  that  every  thing  is  in  good  working  con- 
dition. The  judicious  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  is  found  to  contribute  to  an  increase  of 
the  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  produced.  The  product  of  acid  from  a  given  quantity  of 
sugar  has  been  much  understated  by  chemical  writers :  this  has  most  probably  arisen 
from  the  circumstance  of  boiling  the  sugar  with  strong  nitric  acid,  by  which  means  a 
hirge  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  becomes  converted,  as  soon  as  formed,  into  carbonic  acid, 
and  the  result  is,  that  the  actual  product  of  oxalic  acid  obtained  represents  only  about 
one-half  of  the  sugar  employed,  and  therefore  not  above  one-half  the  quantity  which 
should  have  been  obtained.  Thus  we  find  it  stated,  that  from  50  to  60  lbs.  of  oxalic  acid 
are  obtainable  from  100  lbs.  of  good  sugar,  whereas  the  quantity  actually  obtained  in 
practice  is  from  1 25  to  ISO  lbs.  Treacle  of  course  gives  a  smaller  product;  100  lbs.  of 
fair  quality  yielding  from  105  to  110  lbs.  of  oxalic  acid. 

The  mother  liquor  having  been  poured  off,  the  crystals  of  acid  obtained  are  thrown 
en  drainers  and  washed,  then  carefully  dried  in  a  suitable  stove.  The  mother  liquors, 
vrhen  treated  with  a  fresh  supply  of  nitric  acid  and  treacle,  are  ready  for  a  further 
operation. 

About  4}  cwts.  of  nitrate  of  soda,  and  2^  cwts.  of  sulphuric  acid,  are  used  to  furnish 
the  nitric  acid  required  to  convert  1  cwt.  of  good  sugar  into  oxalic  acid. 

Mr.  JuUion  has  patented  a  process  for  the  conversion  of  formic  acid  into  oxalic  acid. 
For  this  purpose,  formic  acid  is  saturated  with  a  solution  of  caustic  potash,  and  then 
half  the  quantity  of  caustic  potash  required  for  saturation  is  added  to  the  above 
mixture;  the  whole  is  then  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  heated  to  560^  Fahr.  By  this 
process,  the  formic  acid  is  decomposed,  and  oxalate  of  potash  formed.  Caustic  soda 
may  alao.be  employed  instead  of  caustic  potash. 

The  oxalate  of  potash  or  of  soda  thus  obtained  is  then  treated  with  sulphuret  of 
barium,  hydrate  of  baryta,  or  any  soluble  salt  of  baryta,  whereby  an  oxalate  of  baryta  is 
precipitated,  from  whence  pure  oxalic  acid  may  be  obtained  by  means  of  sulphuric 
acid. 

Another  mode  of  obtaining  oxalic  acid  is  by  the  process  patented  by  Dr.  Wilton 
Turner,  who  directs  the  uric  acid  obtained  from  guano  to  be  treated  with  peroxide  of 
lead  or  manganese  suspended  in  water,  at  a  boiling  temperature,  by  which  means  it  will 
be  decomposed  into  oxalic  acid,  allantoin,  urea.  The  oxalic  acid  forms  an  insoluble 
compound  with  the  lead  or  manganese.  The  lead  process  is  as  follows:  A  known 
vreight  of  uric  acid  is  placed  in  an  open  cylindrical  iron  vessel,  capable  of  holding  two 
pounds  of  water  for  every  pound  of  the  acid,  and  adapted  to  boil  by  steam.  A  clear 
saturated  solution  of  lime  water  is  then  added,. and  as  soon  as  it  is  heated,  and  in  brisk 
ebullition,  the  peroxide  of  lead  is  added  in  successive  portions,  as  long  as  it  is  observed 
to  be  whitened  by  the  boiling  liquid.  The  whitish  powder  thus  obtained  is  oxalate  of 
lead.  About  240  lbs.  of  peroxide  of  lead  are  required  for  each  168  lbs.  of  uric  acid  em- 
ployed. Hie  supernatant  liquor  is  next  drawn  off,  and  the  oxalate  of  lead  washed  with 
clear  water ;  this  is  then  boiled  with  dilute  muriatic  acid  (equal  parts  of  acid  and 
water),  by  means  of  which  oxalic  acid  is  obtained  in  solution,  which  is  evaporated  and 
crystaJlised,  whilst  muriate  of  lead  remains  as  the  precipitate. 

The  allantoin  is  also  decomposed  into  oxalic  acid  and  ammonia  by  boiling  it  with 
caustic  alkali.  The  former  unites  with  the  dkali  used,  while  the  ammonia  passes  over, 
and  nuiy  be  collected  as  liquid  ammonia;  the  oxalic  acid  thus  generated  may  be 
obtained  as  oxalate  of  potash,  if  potash  be  the  alkali  employed,  or  as  oxalic  acid  if 
baryta  be  used,  by  decomposing  the  latter  oxalate  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid.  In  this 
ease,  the  oxalate  of  baryta  may  be  treated  in  the  way  previously  described  for  oxalate 
of  lead.     This  process  is  delusive. 

As  regards  these  various  methods  for  obtaining  oxalic  acid,  their  employment  will 
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of  course  always  be  a  qaestion  of  £.  ».  d.,  the  economj  of  many  operations  of 
manufacturing  chemistry  being  often  dependent  upon  their  adaptation  to  the  require- 
ments or  purposes  of  particular  manufactures,  in  connection  with  other  branches  of 
manufacture  carried  on  by  them. 

The  low  price  at  which  treacle  and  sugar  are  now  obtainable  is  much  in  farour  of 
their  use  in  this  manufacture.  The  chief  point,  however,  to  which  attention  must  be 
directed,  in  order  to  lessen  the  cost  of  production  of  this  article,  is  in  economising  the 
nitric  acid  used. 

In  speaking  of  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  sugar,  it  was  observed  that  carbontc 
acid  was  produced,  and  that  it  passes  off  with  the  deutoxide  of  nitrogen  also  set  at 
liberty.  The  presence  of  carbonic  acid,  in  this  case,  proves  a  great  obstacle  in  the 
reconversion  <^  nitric  oxide  into  nitric  acid,  preventing  the  union  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
air  with  the  nitric  oxide.  Various  processes  have  been  from  time  to  time  suggested  to 
effect  this  economy  in  the  manufacture  of  oxalic  acid:  amongst  these,  the  foUowisig  may 
more  particularly  be  noticed  ;  — 

In  1 84f>,  Mr.  Jullion  patented  a  method  of  converting  the  oxides  of  nitrogen,  given 
off  in  the  manufacture  of  oxalic  acid,  into  nitrous  and  nitric  acids.  For  this  purpose, 
he  uses  a  "  generating  vessel,**  which  b  a  vessel  something  like  a  Woulfes*  bottle,  only 
having  a  movable  top  fitting  air-tight,  and  capable  of  holding  about  100  gallons.  The 
materials  to  form  the  oxalic  acid  are  introduced,  and  the  vesoel  heated  by  a  water-bath 
(by  steam  or  other  convenient  means),  which  surrounds  the  vessel ;  a  quantity  of  nitric 
acid  is  then  added,  and  air  or  oxygen  is  forced  in  through  a  pipe  inserted  in  the  top. 
The  oxygen,  coming  in  contact  with  the  evolved  oxides  of  nitrogen,  immediately  con- 
verts a  portion  into  nitrous  and  hyponitrous  acids,  which  are  partly  again  absorbed  bj 
the  fluid  in  the  vessel ;  another  portion  passes  of  by  a  pipe  inserted  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  vessel,  which  pipe  passes  through  a  furnace.  This  part  in  the  furnace  is  a  little 
enlarged,  and  is  heated  from  600^  to  900^  Fahr. ;  this  part  of  the  pipe  or  tube  contains 
spongy  platinum,  or  other  similar  substances;  the  gases,  in  coming  in  contact  with  the 
heated  platinum,  combine  to  form  nitric  acid,  which  is  afterwards  condensed  in  vessels 
arranged  as  usual  in  the  manufacture  of  this  acid.  Instead  of  platinum  a  close  vessel 
containing  water  may  be  used,  which  decomposes  hyponitrous  and  nitrous  acids,  giving- 
rise  to  nitric  acid.  This  principle  is  applied  in  the  following  ways :  —  the  oxides  of 
nitrogen,  as  evolved  from  the  liquor  in  the  decomposing  vessel,  coming  in  contact  with 
oxygen,  are  converted  into  hyponitrous  and  nitrous  acids,  which,  upon  being  mingled 
with  steam,  are  decomposed  into  nitric  acid  and  binoside  of  nitrogen ;  or  the  intro- 
duction of  steam  may  be  obviated,  by  using  heated  air  or  oxygen  in  the  decomposing 
vessels,  by  which  means  moisture  will  be  furnished  from  the  liquor ;  the  amount  of 
evaporation  thus  caused  will  also  prevent  an  inconvenient  increase  of  the  mother-liqucN*. 
The  compounds  thus  formed,  when  passed  through  suitable  condensers,  will,  if  the 
supply  of  atmospheric  air  or  oxygen  has  been  in  excess,  be  all  or  nearly  all  condensed 
into  nitric  acid. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  Crane  and  Jullion's  continuous  method  of  manu- 
facturing oxalic  acid  and  nitric  acid  at  one  process :  —  the  oxalic  acid  mother-liquor  of 
a  previous  process  is  placed  in  a  closed  or  covered  vessel,  termed  a  '*  generator,**  formed 
of  slate :  nitric  acid  and  syrup  in  the  usual  proportions  employed  for  such  quantity  of 
mother-liquor  are  also  placed  separately  in  feeding  vessels,  over  the  ** generator;  **  heat 
is  then  applied  to  the  mother-liquor,  and  the  temperature  raised  as  quickly  as  possible 
to  180^  or  200^  Fahr.  Streams  of  nitric  acid  and  syrup  are  then  caused  to  flow  into 
the  generator  by  means  of  suitable  stop-cocks  and  funnel-pipes,  in  such  a  quantity  that 
the  delivery  of  the  whole  shall  occupy  about  1 8  hours,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time 
the  process  will  be  completed. 

Tlie  gases  arising  from  the  decomposition  of  the  materials  so  supplied  pass  off 
through  an  eduction  pipe  in  the  top  of  the  generator,  into  a  receiver,  into  which  a  stream 
of  chlorine  is  introduced  (from  a  chlorine  generator)  suflicient  to  convert  the  whole  of 
the  oxides  of  nitrogen  into  nitric  acid.  A  portion  of  water  in  the  receiver  is  decom- 
posed, its  oxygen  combining  with  the  oxide  of  nitrogen  to  form  nitric  acid,  whilst  its 
hydrogen  combines  with  the  chlorine  to  form  hydrochloric  acid.  These  mixed  vapours 
pass  over  into  suitable  condensing  vessels  placed  to  receive  them.  The  whole  of  the 
nitric  acid  and  syrup  having  been  run  in,  and  the  liberation  of  the  gases  or  oxides  of 
nitrogen  having  ceased,  the  oxalic  acid  liquor  is  drawn  off  from  the  generator  and 
crystallized. 

Messrs.  M'Dougall  and  Rawson  have  patented  a  method  of  recovering  the  vapours 
which  pass  off  in  the  manufacture  of  oxalic  acid.  To  effect  this,  they  direct  the 
employment  of  a  series  of  vessels  containing  water,  into  the  first  of  which  the  nitrous 
gas  or  fumes  are  passed,  through  a  tube  dipping  below  the  surface  of  the  vessel ;  air  is 
also  admitted,  which  mixes  with  the  gas  bubbling  up  through  the  water.  Attached  to 
the  last  vessel  of  the  series  is  a  pneumatic  apparatus,  by  means  of  which  the  mixture  of 
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nitrous  gas  and  air  are  drawn  through  this  series  of  vessels,  each  containing  a  tube  dip- 
ping into  the  liquid,  and  another  tube  or  pipe  attached  to  its  top  to  connect  it  with  the 
next  vessel.  The  nitrous  gas  thus  passing  alternately  into  air  and  water,  becomes  con- 
verted into  nitric  acid.     In  this  process,  the  following  reaction  is  said  to  take  place  : 

On  3  N  O4  being  passed  into  water  of  the  temperature  of  I  OOP  Fahr.,  or  upwards, 
S  N  O5+N  O,  result,  the  2  N*  O^,  two  atoms  of  nitric  acid,  remain  in  solution, 
whilst  the  N  O,,  which  is  an  incondensable  gas,  bubbles  through  the  liquid,  and  unites 
with  the  air  in  the  vessel  above  the  liquid ;  it  immediately  takes  two  atoms  of  oxygen 
from  the  air,  and  becomes  N  O4,  which  passing  through  the  liquid  becomes  nitric  acid 
and  nitrous  gas,  as  before,  and  thus  nearly  the  whole  0^  the  nitrous  fumes  or  gas  are  re- 
converted into  nitric  acid. 

In  Ecamot*8  patented  process  for  recovering  the  nitric  acid,  he  fills  his  regenerating 
vessels  with  a  porous  substance,  such  as  pumice-stone,  supplying  the  oxygen  by  a 
blowing  machine,  a  flow  of  steam  being  brought  from  a  boiler. 

Rationak  oftht  Proetu  for  Oxalic  Acid.  —  As  no  accurate  account  of  the  decomposi- 
tion which  ensues  In  the  manufacture  of  oxalic  acid  has  yet  been  published,  that  I  am 
aware  of,  the  following  experiments  may  tend  perhaps  to  draw  attention  to  this  subject. 

The  apparatus  employed  consisted  of  a  large  gla»  retort,  placed  in  a  water-bath,  and 
luted  to  a  tubulated  receiver  from  the  opening  in  which  a  tube  passed  into  a  two-necked 
bottle  containing  a  solution  of  ammonia ;  this  bottle  was  connected  by  a  tube  with 
another  of  the  same  size  and  form  containing  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  lime,  from  which 
an  exit  tube  passed  which  dipped  under  water,  and  allowed  the  escape  of  the  inconden- 
sable gaseous  matter. 

The  temperature  of  the  water-bath  was  maintained  as  nearly  as  possible  at  125^  Fahr. 
for  forty-eight  hours  in  each  experiment,  after  which  the  solution  of  oxalic  acid  was  set 
aaide  for  two  days  to  crystaHixe.  The  crystals  were  allowed  to  efiloresce  in  a  drying 
stove^  so  as  to  remove  all  excess  of  nitric  acid ;  they  were  then  dissolved,  recrystallized, 
dried  and  weighed. 

The  amount  of  carbonic  acid  was  determined  by  mixing  the  solutions  of  ammonia, 
and  nitrate  of  lime  after  each  experiment,  allowing  the  carbonate  of  lime  to  settle  for 
four-and-twenty  hoyrs,  after  which  it  was  washed,  dried,  and  weighed.  The  sugar  em- 
ployed was  the  best  refined  white,  and  it  lost  nothing  in  weight  by  prolonged  exposure 
to  a  temperature  of  21 2^.  The  nitric  acid  was  pure,  and  of  specific  gravity  1  "245  at  60^ ; 
it  contained  as  nearly  as  possible  one  third  of  its  weight  of  dry  acid,  as  was  proved  by 
the  amount  of  pure  carbonate  of  soda  which  it  neutralised.  Tlie  following  table  exhibits 
the  results  of  eight  experiments,  showing  the  amount  of  sugar  and  dilute  nitric  acid 
employed,  and  the  quantity  of  oxalic  and  carbonic  acids  produced ;  the  liquor  from 
the  receiver  and  the  mother  liquor  of  each  experiment  being  added  to  the  one  follow- 
ing. 


Komber. 

Employed 

ObUined 

DIl.  Nitric  Acid  in 

OzsUe  Acid  ia 

CArt)onic  Acid  in 

Sugar  In  Ouucet. 

Oaocei. 

Ounces. 

Ounces. 

1. 

28 

184 

17  J 

82;. 

20J 

2. 

28 

184 

22} 

S. 

28 

184 

so 

21 

4. 

28 

184 

2» 

• 

21J 

5. 

28 

184 

81: 

■ 

22 

6. 

28 

184 

soj 

• 

21 

7. 

28 

184 

8C^ 

■ 

51} 

8. 

28 

184 

81 

A  large  quantity  of  mother  liquor  remained,  from  which  no  crystals  were  attempted 
to  be  obtained,  as  these  may  be  set  against  the  small  produce  of  experiment  Na  1*  If 
then  we  omit  that  experiment  altogether,  we  shall  have  an  average  of  the  seven  following, 
showing  that  196  of  sugar  and  1288  of  diluted  nitric  acid  have  produced  214}  of  oxalic 
acid,  and  150}  of  carbonic  acid,  and  that  the  proportion  of  carbon  in  the  oxalic  acid 
obtained  almost  exactly  equals  that  in  the  carbonic  acid,  and  that  by  the  action  of 
nitric  acid  in  the  way  described,  one  half  of  the  carbon  of  any  given  quantity  of  sugar  is 
converted  into  oxalic  acid,  and  the  other  half  into  carbonic  acid,  I  have  made  many 
experiments  with  nitric  acid  of  various  densities  and  at  various  temperatures,  but  with- 
out obtaining  in  any  instance  so  large  a  produce  of  oxalic  acid,  as  with  acid  of  the  strength 
indicated.  When  strong  acid  is  employed,  the  temperature  rises  too  high,  and  a  quan- 
tity of  formic  acid  is  occasionally  produced,  which  distils  over  into  the  receiver  and 
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materially  diminishes  the  produce  of  oxalic  acid.  From  these  experiments  it  would 
appear  that  no  more  than  1S4  lbs.  of  oxalic  acid  can  he  obtained  from  1  cwt.  of  sugar. 
This  I  am  aware  is  much  below  the  quantity  generally  supposed  to  be  produced  on  the 
large  scale,  and  which  is  stated  to  vary  from  135  to  140  lbs.  for  the  cwt.  of  sugar;  such 
acid  is,  however,  contaminated  with  nitric  acid  and  mother  liquor,  and  is  moreoTcr 
decidedly  damp,  as  shown  by  the  manner  in  which  the  crystals  cling  to  the  sides  of  the 
bottle  in  which  they  are  contained ;  some  allowance  must  also  be  made  for  the  tendency 
to  exaggeration  which  prevaib  in  our  manufactories,  lliese  proportions  do  not  greatly 
differ  from  those  employed  in  practice  by  oxalic  acid  makers,  when  allowance  is  made 
for  the  loss  of  nitric  acid  incidental  to  their  mode  of  manu&cture.  The  following  ia 
the  general  proportion  of  materials  employed :  — 

Sugar  -  -  -  -  -  -     lis  lbs. 

Nitrate  of  potash      -----     560  lbs. 

Sulphuric  acid  -----     280  lbs. 

which  are  said  to  produce  135  lbs.  of  oxalic  acid  and  490  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  potash  or 
sal-enixen. 

Experiment  has  proved  to  me  that  the  first  change  produced  is  to  convert  the  cane 
sugar  into  grape  sugar ;  and  as  the  first  portions  of  gas  evolved  consist  almost  entirely 
of  nitric  oxide  with  little  or  no  carbonic  acid,  it  is  clear  that  some  compound  is  generated 
in  the  commencement  of  this  process,  which  contains  the  elements  of  sugar  united  to  an 
excess  of  oxygen :  the  following  diagram  must  therefore  be  looked  on  as  merely  explana- 
tory of  the  ultimate  change. 

Of  this,  at  least,  I  am  sure  that  in  some  hundreds  of  attempts  conducted  on  a  pretty 
large  scale,  1  have  never  once  exceeded  the  amount  here  stated  (124  lbs.),  when  the  acid 
was  properly  purified  and  freed  from  adhering  moisture.  Tlie  following  diagram,  in 
my  opinion,  represents  the  nature  of  the  ultimate  decomposition  which  ensues  in  this 
manufacture,  although  other  substances  are  unquestionably  produced  in  the  first 
instance.  —  Lewit  Thompton. 

Materials  employed  Atoms  Products. 

Carbonic  acid. 


Common  sugar,  1 
atom  - 


Nitric  acid,  7 
atoms  -      I  Oxyircn 


1  Oxygc 


Carbon  - 

H   Hydrogen  -     11    {    ^ij^a  Water. 
I  Oxygen 

r  Nitrogen  -       7 /\JL^7  Deutoxide  of  Nitrogen. 


Crystallized  oxalic  acid. 

OXICHLORIDEOF  LEAD.  A  white  pigment  patented  by  Mr.  Hugh  Lee  Pattin- 
son  of  Newcastle,  which  he  prepares  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lead  in  hot 
water  with  pure  lime  water,  in  equal  measures ;  the  mixture  being  made  with  agitation. 
As  the  operation  of  mixing  the  lime  water,  and  the  solution  of  chloride  of  lead,  requires 
to  be  performed  in  an  instantaneous  manner,  the  patentee  prefers  to  employ  for  this 
purpose  two  tumbling  boxes  of  about  16  feet  cubic  capacity,  which  are  charged  with  the 
two  liquids,  and  simultaneously  upset  into  a  cistern  in  which  oxichloride  of  lead  is 
instantaneously  formed,  and  from  which  the  mixture  flows  into  other  cisterns,  where  the 
oxichloride  subsides.  This  white  pigment  consists  of  one  atom  of  chloride  of  lead  and 
one  atom  oxide  of  lead,  with  or  without  an  atom  of  water. 

OXIDES,  are  neutral  compounds,  containing  oxygen  in  equivalent  proportion. 

OXISELS,  are  salts,  consisting  of  oxygenate!  acids  and  oxides,  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  halosels,  which  are  salts  consisting  of  one  of  the  archaeal  elements :  such  as 
chlorine,  iodine,  bromine,  &c.  combined  with  metals.     See  Salt. 

OXYGEN  (  Oxigine^  Fr. ;  Sauerttoff,  Germ.)  ;  can  be  examined  only  in  the  gaseous 
form,  and  is  most  conveniently  obtained  pure  by  exposing  chlorate  of  potash,  or  red 
oxide  of  mercury,  in  a  glass  retort,  to  the  heat  of  a  spirit  lamp;  100  grains  of  the  salt 
yield  1 15  cubic  inches  of  gas.  One  pound  of  nitre,  ignited  in  an  iron  retort,  g^ves  out 
about  ]  200  cubic  inches  of  oxygen,  mixed  with  a  little  nitrogen.  The  peroxide  of 
manganese  alone,  or  mixed  with  a  little  chlorate  of  potash,  also  affords  it,  either  by 
ignition  alone  in  an  iron  or  earthen  retort,  or  by  a  lamp  heat  in  a  glass  retort,  when 
mixed  with  sulphuric  acid.  Oxygen  is  void  of  taste,  colour,  and  smell.  It  possesses 
oil  the  mechanical  properties  of  the  atmosphere.  Its  specific  gravity  is  I  *1026  com- 
pared to  air  1  -0000;  whence  100  cubic  inches  of  it  weigh  33*85  grains.  Combustibles, 
even  iron  and  diamonds,  once  kindled^  burn  in  it  most  splendidly.  It  forms  81  parts 
in  100  by  volume  of  air,  being  the  constituent  essential  to  the  atmospheric  functions 
of  supporting  animal  and  vegetable  life,  as  well  as  flame.     3  parts  of  bichromate  of 
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potash  in  powder,  with  4  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol,  when  heated,  aflbrd  oxygen  gas 
plentifully. 

The  full  development  of  this  subject  in  its  multifarious  relations  will  be  discussed  in 
my  forthcoming  new  system  of  chemistry. 

OxroBMATSD-MuaiATic,  and  Oxtmuuatic,  are  the  names  originally  given  by  the 
French  chemists,  from  false  theoretical  notions,  to  chlorine,  which  Sir  H.  Davy  proved 
to  be  an  undecompounded  substance. 

Oxygen  in  the  atmosphere,  method  of  determining  the  amount  of.     When  some  solution 
oi  caustic  potash  is  conveyed  into  a  tube  filled  with  mercury,  and  then  a  solution  of 
pyrogallic   acid,   the  liquids  mix   without  any  alteration ;  but  if  now  a  bubble   of 
oxygen  or  of  air  be  passed  into  the  tube,  the  liquid  acquires  a  blackish  red  or  nearly 
black  colour,  and  the  oxygen  is  as  rapidly  absorb^  as  carbonic  acid  by  caustic  potash. 
The  quantity  of  oxygen  which  is  absorbed  under  these  circumstances  by  1  part  by 
weight  of  pyrt^allic  acid  is  enormous.     According  to  the  experiments  of  Dobereiner, 
1  gramme  of  pyrogallic  acid  in  an  ammoniacal  solution  absorbs  0'38  gramme  or  260  cub. 
centim.  of  oxygen;  this  u  more  than  the  quantity  absorbed  by  1  part  in  weight  of 
sodium  on  its  conversion  into  oxide,  which  only  amounts  to  236  cub.  centim.     In  one 
experiment,  which  was  made  with  especial  care,  a  solution  of  1  gramme  pyrogallic  acid 
in  caustic  potash  absorbed  189*8  cub.  centim.  oxygen.     Since  1  gramme  hydrate  of 
potash  (K  O,  Aq),  in  order  to  pass  into  neutral  carbonate,  absorbs  at  32^  F.  192  cub. 
centim.  carbonic  acid,  the  absorbent  capability  of  pyrogallic  acid  for  oxygen,  it  will  be 
seen,  is  not  less  than  that  of  potash  for  carbonic  acid.     The  following  results,  which 
were  obtained  with  atmospheric  air,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  accuracy  which  is  obtained 
by  this  method :  — 


Number. 


Volune  of  Air  after  Intro- 
doctioD  of  the  Caiutic  Pot- 
ash. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 


Decrease  in  Volame  after 
lotroductioQ  of  Pyrogallic 
Add. 


Per  cent,  in  Volame  of 
Oxygen. 


221-5 

46-5 

20-99 

201-0 

42-0 

20-89 

193-0 

40-6 

21-03 

210-0 

44-0 

20-95 

204-5 

42-5 

20-77 

195-0 

40-8 

20-92 

200  0 

41-8 

20-90 

200-0 

41-6 

20-80 

200  0 

41-5 

20-75 

236  O 

490 

20-76 

258  « 

54-0 

20-93 

With  the  expired  air  of  different  persons  the  following  results  were  obtained,  some 
rith  gallic,  others  with  pyrogallic  acid ;  — 


No. 

Air. 

Decrease  in  Volume 
by  Solution  of  Pot* 
aih. 

Decrease  in  Volume 
by  Gallic  or  Pyro- 
galUc  Acid. 

Volame  of  Nitrogen. 

I. 
II. 

in. 

IV. 

1 

220-0 
221-5 
200-0 
194-0 

9-0 

9-0 

11-0 

lOO 

36-0 
S6-0 
30-0 
29-0 

175-0 
175-5 
158-2 
155-0 

Consequently,  the  corresponding  air  in  the  experiments  contains :  — • 

I.  II.                  III.  IV. 

Carbonic  acid              -             -     4-09  4-06                 S'5  5-41 

Oxygen          -             .             -  16*86  16-34  15-0  14-95 

Nitrogen         -             -             -  79*55  79-23  79*1  7990 

Hiese  analyses  have  only  been  made  to  test  the  method,  and  have  no  value  in  a 
physioli^cal  point  of  view. 

The  following  was  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  above  mentioned  analyses :  —  The 
air  in  which  the  amount  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  was  to  be  determined,  was^  measured 
in  graduated  tubes  over  mercury.  The  tubes  would  contain  about  30  cubic  centim., 
each  cubic  centim.  divided  into  5  parts ;  they  were  filled  |  with  the  air,  the  quantity 
read  off,  and  now  ^  to  ^  of  its  volume  of  solution  of  potash  of  1  -4  sp.  gr.  (one  part  dry 
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hydrate  of  potash  to  two  parts  water),  introduced  hy  means  of  the  common  pipette  with 
curved  point :  by  quickly  moving  up  and  down  the  tubes  in  the  mercury,  the  solution 
of  potash  is  spread  over  the  whole  inner  surface  of  the  tubes ;  and  when  no  further 
decrease  of  space  is  perceptible,  the  decrease  of  volume  is  read  off. 

When  the  air  has  been  previously  dried  by  means  of  chloride  of  calcium»  the  decrease 
in  volume  accurately  furnishes  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  ur ;  but  if  it  were 
moist,  the  determination  has  an  error  attached  to  it,  which  is  owing  to  the  absorption 
of  the  aqueous  vapour  by  the  strong  solution  of  potash. 

After  the  carbonic  acid  has  been  determined,  a  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid,  containing 
one  gramme  of  acid  in  5  to  6  cub.  centim.  water,  is  introduced  by  means  of  a  second  pipette 
into  the  same  tube,  and  amounting  to  about  half  the  volume  of  the  solution  of  potash. 
The  same  plan  is  adopted  as  in  the  determination  of  the  carbonic  acid,  that  is  to  say, 
the  mixed  liquids  are  well  shaken  oyer  the  inner  surface  of  the  tube,  and  when  no 
further  absorption  is  perceptible,  the  amount  of  nitrogen  is  measured  off. 

By  mixing  the  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid  with  the  potash,  the  latter  is  diluted,  and 
an  error  arises  from  the  diminution  of  its  tension  ;  but  this  appears  to  be  so  exceedingly 
small,  that  it  is  not  determinable ;  at  the  same  time,  it  may  easily  be  avoided,  if^  after 
the  absorption  of  the  oxygen,  a  piece  of  solid  hydrate  of  potash,  corresponding  to  the 
amount  of  water  in  the  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid,  is  introduced,  and  its  solution  awaited. 

Ordinary  gallic  acid  may  be  employed  instead  of  the  pyrogallic  acid  with  the  same 
result ;  but  its  employment  has  this  inconvenience,  that  the  absorption  of  the  oxygen 
requires  a  much  longer  time,  at  least  1^  to  2  hours,  instead  of  as  many  minutes. 
Owing  to  the  sparing  solubility  of  gallic  acid  in  water,  it  must  be  previously  converted 
into  gallate  of  potash,  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  which  is  employed.  When  this 
liquid  is  neutral,  or  contains  a  very  slight  excess  of  acid,  it  does  not  experience  any 
alteration  in  the  air.  Its  property  of  absorbing  oxygen  only  becomes  active  in  the 
presence  of  an  excess  of  alkali. 

When  the  gallic  acid  has  been  mixed  with  the  caustic  potash  in  the  tube,  the  liquid  on 
coming  into  contact  with  air  containing  oxygen,  assumes  a  dark  red  colour ;  thin  layers 
acquire  almost  a  blood -red  colour,  which  after  a  time  passes  into  brown.  By  the  pro- 
duction of  this  blood- red  colour  in  the  liquid,  which  moistens  the  sides  of  the  tube  on 
agitation,  the  progress  of  the  absorption  can  t>e  very  distinctly  traced ;  when  this  colour- 
ing  is  no  longer  exhibited,  the  operation  is  complete.  With  respect  to  the  absorbent 
capacity  of  gallic  acid  for  oxygen,  it  is  known,  from  the  experiments  of  Chevreul,  that 
1  gramme  of  gallic  acid  dissolved  in  strong  potash  absorbs  290  cub.  centim.,  or  nearly 
0*417  gramme  oxygen.     In  this  respect  it  is  in  nowise  inferior  to  pyrogallic  acid. 

Dr.  Stenhouse  has  described  a  most  excellent  method  for  preparing  pyrogallio  acid. 
He  obtained,  by  sublimation  from  the  dry  aqueous  extract  of  the  gall  nuts,  precisely 
in  the  same  manner  as  benzoic  acid  is  prepared  from  benzoin  resin,  above  10  per  cent, 
in  sublimed  acid  of  the  weight  of  the  extract  When  those  who  are  engaged  in  pho- 
tography have  become  convinced  that  in  noany  cases  pyrogallic  acid  is  preferable  to 
gallic  acid,  the  increased  demand  for  this  acid  will  render  its  preparation  still  more 
productive.* 

The  principal  error  in  the  above  eudiometrical  process,  which  is  scarcely  to  be  got 
rid  of,  is  occasioned  by  the  difficulty  of  accurately  reading  off  and  determining  the  volume 
of  the  air,  and  its  decrease  from  the  absorption  of  the  carbonic  acid  and  of  the  oxygen, 
owing  to  the  adhesion  of  the  liquid  to  the  sides  of  the  tubes.  This  error  becomes 
smaller  when  the  precaution  is  adopted  of  using  nearly  the  same  volume  of  air  for  each 
analysis;  but  though  this  method  admits  of  perfectly  trustworthy  determinations  in 
comparative  analyses,  it  will  not  supersede  the  processes  of  MM.  Diunas  and  Bous- 
singault,  or  that  of  MM.  Regnault  and  Beisit,  or  that  of  M.  Bunsen  for  absolute  de- 
terminations. 

It  need  scarcely  be  mentioned,  that  the  process  described  is  only  an  application  of 
the  beautiful  obsenrations  made  by  Chevreul  and  Dobereiner  on  gallic  and  pyrogallic 
acids,  and  that  the  merit  of  the  discovery  belongs  to  these  illustrious  individuals. 


p. 

PACKFONG,  is  the  Chinese  name  of  the  alloy  called  white  copper,  or  German 
silver. 

PACOi  or  PA  COS,  is  the  Peruvian  name  of  an  earthy-looking  ore,  which  con- 
sists of  brown  oxide  of  iron,  with  imperceptible  particles  of  native  silver  disseminated 
through  it. 

•  By  the  dry  distillation  of  lO-CAlled  Chinese  galls,  in  small  retorts  capable  of  holding  from  5  to  6  oi . 
in  coarse  fraraients,  a  very  concentrated  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid  is  obtained,  which,  evaporated  on 
the  water  bath,  yields  of  brown  crystalline  pyrogallic  acid  nearly  1ft  per  cent,  of  the  weight  or  the  gaUs. 
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PADDING  MACHINE  ( Machine  a  plaqueTf  Fr.;  KiatseK  or  Grundirmaichine, 
Germ.);  in  calico-printing,  is  the  apparatus  for  imbuing  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth 
uniformly  with  any  mordant     In  ^.  1024.  a  ft  c  d  represents  in  section  a  cast-iron 

frame,  supporting  two  opposite 
standards  aliove  m,  in  whose  rertical 
slot  the  gudgeons  a,  6,  of  two  copper 
or  bronze  cylinders  x,  p  run ;  the 
gudgeons  of  k  turn  upon  fixed 
brasses  or  plummer  blocks ;  but  the 
superior  cylinder  r  rests  upon  the 
sur&ce  of  the  under  one,  and  may 
be  pressed  down  upon  it  with 
greater  or  less  force  by  means  of 
the  weighted  lerer  de/p,  whose 
centre  of  motion  is  at  d,  and  which 
bears  down  upon  the  axle  of  f. 
K  is  the  roller  upon  which  the  pieces 
of  cotton  cloth  intended  to  be  pad- 
ded are  wound ;  several  of  them 
being  stitched  endwise  together. 
They  receive  tension  from  the  ac- 
tion of  a  weighted  belt  o,  n,  which 
passes  round  a  pulley  n  upon  the 
end  of  the  roller  k.  The  trough  o, 
which  contains  the  colouring  mat< 
ter  or  mordant,  rests  beneath  the 
cylinder  upon  the  table  l,  or  other 
eonveoient  support.  About  two  inches  above  the  bottom  of  the  trough,  there  is  a 
copper  dip-roller  c,  under  which  the  cloth  passes,  after  going  round  the  guide  roller  m. 
Upon  escaping  from  the  trough,  it  is  drawn  over  the  half-round  stretcher-bar  at  x,  grooved 
obliquely  right  and  left,  as  shown  at  v,  whereby  it  acquires  a  diverging  extension 
from  the  middle,  and  enters  with  a  smooth  surface  between  the  two  cylinders  e,  r. 
These  are  lapped  round  6  or  7  times  with  cotton  cloth,  to  soften  and  equalize  their 
pressure.  The  piece  of  goods  glides  obliquely  upwards,  in  contact  with  one  third  of 
the  cylinder  r,  and  is  finally  wound  about  the  uppermost  roller  h.  Tlie  gudgeon  of  r 
revolves  in  the  end  of  the  radius  h  k,  which  is  jointed  at  A,  and  moveable  by  a  mortise  at  t 
along  the  quadrantal  arc  towards  /,as  the  roller  k  becomes  enlarged  by  the  convolutions 
of  the  web.  The  under  cylinder  e  receives  motion  by  a  pulley  or  rigger  upon  its  op- 
posite end,  from  a  band  connected  with  the  driving-shaft  of  the  printshop.  To  ensure 
perfect  equability  in  the  application  of  the  mordant,  the  goods  are  in  some  works  passed 
twice  through  the  trough ;  the  pressure  being  increased  the  second  time  by  sliding  the 
weight  g  to  the  end  of  the  lever  df. 

A  view  of  a  padding  machine  in  connexion  with  the  driving  mechanism  is  given 
under  Hot  Flux;  see  also  Starcbino  Machink. 
PAINT.     See  Rouox. 
PAINTS^  GRINDING   OF.     Tliere  are  many  pigments,  such  as  common  orpi- 
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mrnt,  or  king'i  yelloir,  and  Terdigru,  which  »re  itrong  poiwiu ;  othen  which  m 
itulolcrioui,  and  accuuin  dreadful  matadio,  such  ai  white  lead,  red  lead,  chrome  ] 
and  wrmilliiin  -,  none  of  which  ran  be  safely  i^und  by  hand  wiih  the  >Ub  and  i 
but  iliould  always  be  Irituraled  in  ■  mill.  The  emanatioia  of  while  lead  caiiii 
dangeroiu  diseaaa  the  eDlunputoam,  afterwards  paralyiis,  or  prenuture  decn 


and  linL        .. 

Figt.    1025,  26,  ST,  S8.  i 
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mill  is 


Lion  or  a  good  colour-mill  in  three  tic 
JfU.1025.being  an  elevation  shown  U] 
tho  side  of  the  handle,  or  where 
puwer  is  applied  to  the  shaft  ;  fy.U 
a  second  deration,  taken  upon  the  i 
of  the  line  c  </,  of  the  pbin  or  hirdV 
view.Jfj,  10i7. 

The  frame-wo 
made  of  wood  or  east-iron,  stroDgly 
morlited  or  bolted  together ;  and 
strenglheued  by  tlie  two  cross  iron  ban 
a.  Fig.  10S8.  is  a  plan  of  the  mill- 
ines.  The  lying  or  nether  millBtODe  c, 
fy.  102G.  is  of  cast  iron,  and  is  chanuelled 
on  its  u|iper  face  like  com  millslODes.  It 
is  filed  upon  the  two  iron  ban  a,  a ; 
hut  may  be  preferably  supported  upon 


lillstone 


ugh    bearing-bara.      The 

>  surrounded  by  a  large 

-on  tioop  D,  for  prerentlng  the  paaty- 

snsixtenced  colour  from  running  oter 

!  a,  j!;.  loss,  formed  in  the  hoop  ;  and 


cape  only  by  the  sluice 

le  tube  I  placed  beneath. 

The  upper  or  mo>ing  miUitone  r  is  also  made  of  cast  iron. 

cate  its  shape.      In  the  centre  it  baa  an  aperture  with  ledges  u,  a 

upon  its  outer  circumference,  sufficiently  high  to  confine  the  colour  wnicn  may  oc- 
cauonally  accumulate  upon  its  sur&ce.  An  upright  iron  shaft  u  passes  into  the  turning 
alone,  and  gires  motion  to  it.  A  horisontal  iron  bevd  wheel  K,flgi.'lOS6,lOT!.,  fur- 
nished with  37  wooden  teeth,  is  Gied  upon  the  upper  end  of  the  upright  thsft  h.  A 
similar  bevel  wheel  i.  having  the  same  number  of  teeth,  is  placed  veriically  upon  the 
horizontal  iron  aiis  v,  sf,  and  works  into  the  wheel  r.  Tbis  horixontat  axis  h,  m,  beara, 
Ht  one  of  its  ends,  a  handle  or  winch  h,  by  which  the  workman  may  turn  the  millslooo 
r  i  and  on  the  other  end  of  the  same  aiia,  the  fly-wheel  o  a  made  bit,  which  serves 
to  ref^ilate  the  movements  of  the  machine.  Upon  one  of  the  spokes  of  tlie  Sy-wheel 
there  ii  filed,  in  like  manner,  a  handle  r,  which  may  serve  upon  occasion  for  turning 
the  mill.     This  handle  may  be  attached  at  any  coDvenieot  diitance  from  the  centre,  by- 

Tbe  colour  to  be  ground  is  put  into  the  hopper  a,  below  which  the  bucket  s  is  sus- 
pended, for  supplying  the  colour  'uniformly  through  the  orifice  in  the  millstooe  o.  A 
cord  or  chain  t,  by  means  of  which  the  bucket  a  is  suspended  at  a  proper  height  for 
pouring  out  the  requiute  quantity  of  colour  between  the  stones,  pulls  the  bucket  ob- 
liquely, and  make*  its  beak  rest  against  the  square  upright  (halt  H,  By  (his  means  the 
bucket  is  continually  agitated  in  such  a  wav  as  to  discharse  more  or  leas  colour,  ac- 
cording to  its  degree  of  inclinalioi 


.   'ITieco 


Mcolou 


„  .         .  .  .  arried  away  by  the  t' 

it  may  be  emptied  by  the  stopcock  t,  without  removing  the  tub. 

PAINTS,  VITRIFIABLE.     See  PoacitAiK,  Porraar,  and  StaiNan  Gtass. 

PALLADIUM  ;  a  rare  metal,  possessed  of  valuable  properties  ;  was  discovered  in 
1803,  by  Dr.  Wollaston,  in  native  platinum.  It  eonstitutei  about  1  per  cent,  of  the 
Columbian  ore,  and  from  |  to  1  per  cent,  of  the  Uralian  ore  of  tbis  metal ;  occurring 
nearly  pure  in  loose  grains,  rf  a  steel-gray  colour,  passing  into  silver  while,  and  of  a 
specific  gravity  of  from  11-8  to  13*14i  alao  as  an  alloy  with  gold  in  Brazil,  and  cooi- 
bined  with  selenium  in  the  Hari  near  Tilkerode.  Into  the  nitro-muriatia  solution  of 
native  platinum,  if  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  mercury  be  poured,  tlie  pale  yellow 
cyanide  of  palladium  will  ba  thrown  down,  which  being  ignited  affords  the  metal.  This 
is  the  ingenious  process  of  Dr.  Wollaston.  The  palladium  present  in  the  Braiiliaii 
gold  ore  may  be  readily  separated  as  fallows  :  melt  the  ore  along  with  i!  or  3  parts  of 
silver,  granulate  the  alloy,  and  digest  it  with  heat  in  nitric  acid  of  apeciHe  gravity  1  '3. 
The  aoTution  containing  the  silver  and  palUdium,  for  the  gold  does  not  dioolve^  tcing 
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treated  vith  common  aalt  or  muriatic  acid,  will  part  with  all  its  silver  in  the  form  of  a 
chloride.  The  supernatant  liquor  being  concentrated  and  neutralized  with  ammonia, 
will  yield  a  rose-coloured  salt  in  long  silky  crystals,  the  ammonia-muriate  of  palladium, 
which  being  washed  in  ice-cold  water,  and  ignited,  will  afford  40  per  cent,  of  metal. 

The  metal  obtained  by  this  process  is  purer  than  that  by  the  former ;  and  if  it  be 
ftised  in  a  crucible  along  with  borax,  by  the  heat  of  a  powerful  air-furnace  or  forge,  a 
button  of  malleable  and  ductile  palladium  will  be  produced.  When  a  slip  of  it  is 
heated  to  redness,  it  takes  a  bronze-blue  shade  of  greater  or  less  intensity,  as  the  slip  is 
eooled  more  or  less  slowly ;  but  if  it  be  suddenly  chilled,  as  by  plunging  it  into  water, 
it  resumes  instantly  its  white  lustre.  This  curious  phenomenon  depending  upon  ox- 
idizement  and  de-oxidizement,  in  different  circumstances,  serves  at  once  to  distinguish 
palladium  from  platinum. 

Pure  palladium  resembles  platinum,  but  has  more  of  a  silver  hue ;  when  planished  by 
the  hammer  into  a  cup,  such  as  that  of  M.  Breant,  in  the  museum  of  the  Mint  at  Paris, 
it  is  a  splendid  steel-white  metal,  not  liable,  like  silver,  to  tarnish  in  the  air.  Another  cup 
made  by  M.  Breant,  weighing  8  lbs.  (1  kilogramme),  was  purchased  by  Charles  X.,  and 
is  now  in  the  ^nfe-mevUe  of  the  French  government.  The  specific  gravity  of  this  metal, 
when  laminated,  is  stated  by  Dr.  Wollaston  at  11  *8,  and  by  Vauquelin  at  12  *1 .  It  melts 
at  from  1 50^  to  1 60^  Wedgewood ;  and  does  not  oxidize  at  a  white  heat.  When  a  drop  of 
tincture  of  iodine  as  let  fall  upon  the  surface  of  this  metal,  and  dissipated  over  a  lamp 
ilame,  a  black  spot  remains,  which  does  not  happen  with  platinum.  A  slip  of  palladium 
has  been  used  with  advantage  to  inlay  the  limbs  of  astronomical  instruments,  where 
the  fine  graduated  lines  are  cut,  because  it  is  bright,  and  not  liable  to  alteration,  like 
silver. 

There  are  a  protoxide  and  peroxide  of  palladium.  The  proto-chloride  consists  of 
€0  of  metal  and  40  of  chlorine ;  the  cyanide,  of  67  of  metal  and  SS  of  cyanogen. 

PALM  OIL  (fittsVe  de  paime,  Fr. ;  PabiUU,  Germ.);  is  obtainec^  in  Guinea  and 
Guyana,  by  expressing,  as  also  by  boiling,  the  fruit  of  the  avoira  eiaU.  It  has  an 
orange  colour,  a  smell  of  violets,  a  bland  taste,  is  lighter  than  water,  melts  at  84^  Fahr., 
becomes  randd  and  pale  by  exposure  to  air,  dissolves  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  consists  of 
69  parts  of  oleine,  and  SI  of  stearine,  in  100.  It  is  employed  chiefly  for  making  yellow 
soap.  It  may  be  bleached  by  the  action  of  either  chlorine  or  oxygen  gas,  as  abo  by 
that  of  light  and  heat 

Palm  oil  imported  in  1850,  447,797  cwts.,  in  1851,  608,550  cwts. ;  exported  in  1850, 
73,186  cwts.,  in  1851,  114,952  cwts. 

PAPER  CLOTH.  The  preparation  of  this  fabric  is  thus  described  in  the  speci- 
fication of  Mr.  Henry  Chapman's  patent  of  January,  1843.  A  suitable  quantity  of 
canvass,  gauze,  muslin,  calico,  linen,  &c.,  is  wound  upon  a  roller,  which  is  introduced 
between  the  third  press  felt  of  a  Fourdrinier  paper  machine ;  and  between  the  above 
roller  and  the  endless  felt  a  trough  is  introduced,  containing  a  solution  of  gum,  glue, 
Ac,  with  a  roller  partially  immersed  in  it  Pulp  being  now  allowed  to  flow  upon  the 
endless  wire  wheel  of  the  machine,  paper  is  made  in  the  ordinary  way ;  and  when  the 
endless  sheet  of  paper  has  been  led  through  the  machine,  the  end  of  the  cloth  is 
brought  over  the  upper  part  of  the  roller  in  the  trough,  and  moved  onwards  in  the 
direction  the  paper  is  proceeding.  Tbe  motion  of  the  cloth  causes  the  roller  to  revolve, 
and  the  adhesive  material  carried  upon  its  surface  is  imparted  to  the  cloth,  which  is 
then  laid  upon  the  paper,  as  it  passes  over  the  roller  immediately  preceding  the  third 
or  last  press-roller.  By  passing  between  these  rollers,  the  cloth  and  paper  are  firmly 
united,  and  being  dried  by  the  steam  cylinders,  form  the  compound  fabric.  If  required, 
a  paper  surface  may^  applied  to  the  other  side  of  the  cloth,  by  repeating  the  opera- 
tion. If  the  cloth  be  dressed  with  strong  starch,  the  bath  of  adhesive  solution  may  be 
dispensed  with.     The  following  prescription  is  given  for  making  that  solution :  — 

Dissolve  in  1 5  parts  of  water,  4  of  soda,  and  combine  with  this  solution,  by  means 
of  beat,  9  parts  of  yellow  rosin  ;  boil  for  an  hour,  adding  a  little  linseed  oil  to  prevent 
Irothing,  and  add  1  part  of  glue  to  the  mixture;  after  which  dilute  the  whole  with  one 
and  a  half  times  its  weight  of  water,  and  strain  through  flannel.  Thirty  parts  of  this 
composition  are  to  be  mixed  with  one  part  of  flour-paste^  and  six  parts  of  paper-pulp, 
which  mixture  is  to  be  used  warm. 

PAPER  CUTTING.  Mr.  T.  B.  Cromptom,  of  Famworth,  Lancashire,  who  ob- 
tained a  patent  in  May,  1821,  for  proposing  to  conduct  the  newly  formed  web  of 
p^ier  in  the  Fourdrinier  machine  over  heated  cylinder^  for  the  purpose  of  drying  it 
expeditiously,  in  imitation  of  the  mode  so  long  practised  in  drying  calicoes,  obtained, 
along  with  Enoch  Miller,  another,  in  May,  1828,  for  cutting  the  endless  web  of  paper 
lengthwise,  by  revolving  circular  blades,  fixed  upon  a  roller,  parallel  to  a  cylinder, 
round  which  the  paper  is  lapped,  and  progressively  unwound. 

A  patent  had  been  obtained  two  months  before,  for  certain  improvements  in  cutting 
Vol.  II,  2  T 
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paper,  by  Mr.  Edward  Cowper,  consiBting  of  a  machine,  with  a  reel  on  which  the  web 
of  paper  of  very  considerable  length  has  been  previously  wound,  in  the  act  of  being  made 
in  a  Fourdrinier*s  machine ;  this  web  of  paper  being  of  sufficient  width  to  produce 
two,  three,  or  more  sheets,  when  cut. 

The  seTcral  operative  parts  of  the  machine  are  mounted  upon  standards,  or  frame-work, 
of  any  convenient  form  or  dimensions,  and  consist  of  travelling  endless  t^>es  to  conduct 
the  paper  over  and  under  a  series  of  guide  rollers ;  of  circular  rotatory  cutters  for  the 
purpose  of  separating  the  web  of  paper  into  strips  equal  to  the  widths  of  the  intended 
sheets ;  and  of  a  saw-edged  knife,  which  is  made  to  slide  horizontally  for  the  purpose  of 
separating  the  strips  into  such  portions  or  lengths  as  shall  bring  them  to  the  dimensions 
of  a  sheet  of  paper. 

The  end  of  the  web  of  paper  from  the  reel  a,^1029.»  is  first  conducted  up  an  inclined 
plane  b  by  hand ;  it  is  then  taken  hold  of  by  endless  tapes  extended  upon  rollers,  as  in 
Mr.  Cowper's  Pkimtino  Macminc,  which  see.  These  endless  tapes  carry  the  web  of 
paper  to  the  roller  c,  which  is  pressed  against  the  roller  cf  by  weighted  levers,  acting  upon 
the  plummer  blocks  that  its  axle  is  mounted  in.  The  second  roller  d  may  be  either  of 
wood  or  metal,  having  several  grooves  formed  round  its  periphery  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving the  edges  of  the  circular  cutters  e,  (see  CAaD-cDiriNo)  mounted  upon  an  axle 
turning  upon  bearings  in  the  standards  or  frame. 

In  order  to  allow  the  web  of  paper  to  proceed  smoothly  between  the  two  rollen  c,  <  a 
narrow  rib  of  leather  is  placed  round  the  edges  of  one  or  both  of  these  ioUer%  for  the 
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purpose  of  leaving  a  free  space  between   them,  through  which  the  paper  may  pan 
without  wrinkling. 

From  the  first  roller  e,  the  endless  tapes  conduct  the  paper  over  the  second  d,  and  then 
under  a  pressing  roller/,  in  which  progress  the  edges  of  the  circular  knives  e,  revolving  in 
the  grooves  of  the  second  roller  <f,  cut  the  web  of  paper  longitudinally  into  strips  of  such 
widths  as  may  be  required,  according  to  the  number  of  the  circular  cuttera  and  distances 
between  them. 

The  strips  of  paper  proceed  onward  from  between  the  knife  roller  d  and  pressing  roller 
/  conducted  by  tapes,  until  they  reach  a  fourth  roller  g,  when  they  are  allowed  to  descend, 
and  to  pass  through  the  apparatus  designed  to  cut  them  transversely ;  that  it,  into 
sheet  lengths. 

The  apparatus  for  cutting  the  strips  into  sheets  ia  a  sliding  knife,  plaoed  horizontally 
upon  a  frame  at  A,  which  frame,  with  the  knife  e,  is  moved  to  and  fro  by  a  jointed  rod  t,  con- 
nected to  a  crank  on  theaxleofthepuUeyA.  A  fiat  board  or  plate  /  ia  fixed  to  the  standard 
frame  in  an  upright  position,  across  the  entire  width  of  t  h  machine   and  this  board  or 
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plate  bu  a  groove  or  opening  cut  along  it  opposite  to  the  edge  of  the  knife.  Hie  paper 
descending  from  the  fourth  roller  g  passes  against  the  fiice  of  this  board,  and  as  the  carriage 
vlth  the  knife  advances,  two  smidl  blocks,  mounted  upon  rods  with  springs  m  m,  come 
against  the  paper,  and  bold  it  tight  to  the  board  or  plate  4  while  the  edge  of  the  knife  is 
protruded  forward  into  the  grooTe  of  that  board  or  plate,  and  its  sharp  saw*8baped  teeth 
passing  through  the  paper,  cut  one  row  of  sheets  from  the  descending  strips;  which,  on 
the  withdrawing  of  the  blocks,  &lb  down,  and  is  collected  on  the  heap  below. 

The  power  for  actuating  this  machine  is  applied  to  the  rerene  end  of  the  axle,  on 
which  die  puUej  k  b  fixed,  and  a  band  nyn,n,n,  passing  firom  this  pulley  over  tennon 
wheels  <s  drives  the  wheel  q  fixed  to  the  axle  of  the  knife  roller  d\  hence  this  roller 
receives  the  rotatory  motion  which  causes  it  to  conduct  forward  the  web  of  paper,  but 
tbe  other  rollers  t  and^^  are  impelled  solely  by  the  friction  of  contact. 

The  rotation  of  the  crank  on  the  axle  of  K  through  the  intervention  of  the  crank-rod  /, 
moves  the  carriage  A,  with  the  knifci  to  and  fro  at  certain  periods,  and  when  the  spring 
blocks  m  come  against  the  grooved  plate  A  they  slide  their  guide  rods  into  them  while 
the  knife  advances  to  sever  the  sheets  of  paper.  But  as  sheets  of  different  dimensions 
are  occasionally  required,  the  lengths  of  die  slips  delivered  between  each  return  of  the 
knife  are  to  be  regulated  by  enlarging  or  diminishing  the  diameter  of  the  pulley  k,  which 
will  of  course  retard  or  fecilitate  Uie  rotation  of  the  three  conducting  rollers,  c^d^f^  and 
cause  a  greater  or  less  length  of  the  paper  to  descend  between  each  movement  of  the 
knife  carriage. 

The  groove  of  this  pulley  k,  which  is  susceptible  of  enlargement,  is  constructed  of 
wedge-formed  blocks  passed  through  its  sides,  and  meeting  each  other  in  opposite  di* 
rections,  so  that  on  drawing  out  tbe  wedges  a  short  distance,  the  diameter  of  tbe  pulley 
becomes  diminished ;  or  by  pushing  the  wedges  further  in,  the  diameter  is  increased ; 
and  a  tension  wheel  p  being  suspended  in  a  weighted  frame,  keeps  the  band  always  tight. 
As  it  is  necessary  that  the  paper  should  not  continue  descencUng  while  it  is  held  by 
tbe  blocks  m,  m  to  be  cut,  and  yet  that  it  should  be  led  on  progressively  over  the  knife 
roller  d,  the  fourth  roller  g,  which  hangs  in  a  lever  y,  is  made  to  rise  at  that  time,  so  as 
to  take  up  the  length  of  paper  delivered,  and  to  descend  again  when  the  paper  is  with- 
drawn.    This  is  effected  by  a  rod  r,  connected  to  the  crank  on  the  shaft  of  the  aforesaid 
roller  A,  and  also  to  the  under  part  of  the  lever  y,  which  lever  hanging  loosely  upon  the 
axle  of  the  knife  roller  d,  as  its  fulcrum,  vibrates  with  the  under  roller  ^,  so  as  to  effect 
the  object  in  the  way  described. 

Hie  patentee  states  that  several  individual  parts  of  this  machine  are  not  new,  and 
that  some  of  them  are  to  be  found  included  in  the  specifications  of  other  persons,  such 
as  the  circular  cutters  e,  which  are  employed  by  Mr.  Dickinson  (CAan-curnKo),  and 
the  horixontal  cutter  A,  by  Mr.  Hansard ;  he  therefore  claims  only  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  the  parts  in  the  form  of  a  machine  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  paper,  as  the  sub- 
ject of  his  inTcntion. 

The  machine  for  cutting  paper  contrived  by  John  Dickinson,  Esq.,  of  Nash  Mill, 
was  patented  in  January,  1829.     The  paper  u  wound  upon  a  cylindrical  roller  thfig. 


1090iymounted  upon  an  axle,  supported  in  an  iron  frame  or  standard.  From  this  roller 
tbe  paper  in  its  breadth  is  extended  over  a  conducting  drum  6,  also  mounted  upon  an 
axle  turning  in  the  frame  or  standard,  and  after  passing  under  a  small  guide  roller,  it 
proceeds  through  a  pair  of  drawing  or  feeding  rollers  c,  which  carry  it  into  the  cutting 
machine. 

Upon  a  table  d,  d,  firmly  fixed  to  the  floor  of  the  building,  there  is  a  series  of  chisel - 
edged  knives  e,  e,  e,  placed  at  such  distances  apart  as  the  dimensions  of  the  cut  sheets 
of  paper  are  intended  to  be.  These  knives  are  made  fast  to  the  table,  and  against 
them  a  series  of  circular  cutters/,//,  mounted  in  a  swinging  frame g,  g,  are  intended 
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The  length  or  payer  being  brought  along  the  t«ble  OTer  the  edges  of  ths 
up  to  ■  (top  t,  the  cutters  ire  tlien  iirung  rormrdi,  and  by  pMgin<r  "'" 
iper  againit  the  itatiooBTj  kuivis,  the  length  or  paper  bMOtnea  cut  i 


"/'/'/•  l»>ig<  upon  a  TTTj  dented 
the  cutten  as  Dearly  in  a  hoiiiontal 
librala  to  and  Iro  by  an  eccentric,  or  crank,  liied 
upon  a  boriionlal  rotatory  ihaft  extending  o*er  the  drum  b,  conuderably  abore  it,  whidi 
may  be  drWen  by  any  conrenient  mashinery. 

Tbe  workmen  draw  the  paper  from  between  the  roUen  c,  and  bring  it  up  to  the  atop 
h,  in  the  iaterTali  between  the  paiuog  to  and  fro  of  the  iwing-cutters. 

Tbe  followiDg  Tery  ingenious  apparatus  lor  cutting  the  paper  web  transrenfly  into 
any  desired  lengths,  was  made  the  subject  of  a  patent  by  Mr.  E.  N.  Fourdriniet,  in 
June,  1831,  and  has  since  been  perfbrming  its  duty  welt  in  many  establishments. 

i^.  1031. is  an  eteration,  taken  iipoa  one  side  of  the  machine ;  mifyA0S3.'a  a  lofl- 
giludinal  section,  a,  a,  a,  a,  are  tour  reels,  each  covered  with  one  continuoui  sheet  of 
paper;  which  reels  are  supported  upon  bearings  in  tbe  frame-work  b,  b,  b.  t,  e,  e.  is 
an  endless  web  of  (elt-cloth  passed  over  the  rollers  d,d,  d,d,  which  is  kept  in  close  oon- 
Uicl  with  the  under  aide  of  the  drum  e,  I,  seen  best  in  jfff.    10S9. 

Tbe  sevend  parallel  layeia  oF  paper  to  be  cut,  being  passed  between  tbe  drnm  e,  mi 
the  endless  felt  e,  will  be  drawn  08*  th^  reapecliTS  reels,  and  fed  into  the  maohine,  wbeo- 
crer  the  driving-band  is  slid  from  the  loose  to  tbe  bit  pulley  upon  the  end  of  the  main 
shaft  y:  But  since  the  progressive  advance  of  the  paper-weba  must  be  arrested  during 
tlie  time  of  making  the  oross  cut  through  it,  tbe  ibllowiiig  apparatus  becomes  Decenary. 

A  disc  g,  which  carries  tb* 
pin  or  stud  of  a  ciank  1,  U 
made  &st  to  the  end  of  tbe 
driiing  shaft/      lliia  pin 


ding  piece,  which  may  be 
confined  by  a  screw  with- 
in the  bevelled  graduated 
groove,  upon  tbe  &ce  of 

'  tanoes  from  tbe  aiis,  where- 
by the  eccentricity  of  tbe 
stud  i,  and  of  course 
tbe  throw  of  the  craak, 
may  be  conuderably  varied. 
The  crank  stud  1  is  con- 
nected by  its  rod  /,  to  the 
swinging  curvilinear  rack 
i,  which  takes  into  the 
toothed  wheel  I,  that  turns 
freely  upon  the  asle  of  the 
feed  drums,*.  From  that 
wheel  tbe  arms  m,  m,  liae, 
and  bear  one  or  more  palla 
n,  which  work  in  tbe  teeth 
of  the  great  istehet  wheel 
0,0, mounted  upon  tbe  shaft 
of  the  dram  e. 

The  crank-plalc  g  being 
— ,  driven  round  in  tbe  diree- 
^    tion  of  its  arrow,  will  com- 


ment to  tbe  toothed  are  k, 
next  to  the  toothed  wheel  1 
in  gearing  with  it,  and  an 
oscillatory  motion  to  the 
arnia  la,  n,  as  also  to  their 
surmonnting  pall  a.  In 
its  swing  to  the  left  hand, 

,. .   _   teeth  of  the   ratchet  wheel 

will   lay  hold  of  these  teeth,  aikd  pull 
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tbem,  with  their  attached  drum,  round  a  part  of  a  revolution.  The  layers  of  paper 
in  close  eontact  with  the  under  half  of  the  drum,  will  be  thus  drawn  forward  at  in- 
tervals, from  the  reels,  by  the  friction  between  its  surface  and  the  endless  felt,  and  in 
lengths  corresponding  to  the  arc  of  vibraticm  of  the  pall.  The  knife  for  cutting  these 
lengths  transversely  is  brought  into  action  at  the  time  when  the  swing  arc  is  making  its 
inactive  stroke,  tix.,  when  it  is  sliding  to  the  left  over  the  slopes  of  the  ratchet  teeth  o. 
The  extent  of  this  vibration  varies  according  to  the  distance  of  the  crank  stud  i,  from 
the  centre/,  of  the  plate  p,  because  that  distance  regulates  the  extent  of  the  oscillations 
nl*  the  curvilinear  rack,  and  that  of  the  rotation  of  the  drum  e,  by  which  the  paper  is  fed 
forwards  to  the  knife  apparatus.  The  proper  length  of  its  several  layers  being  by  the 
above  described  mechanism  carried  forward  over  the  bed  r  of  the  cutting  knife  or  shears 
r,  V,  whose  under  blade  r  is  fixed,  the  wiper  «,  in  its  revolution  with  the  shaft  ^  lifts  the 
tail  of  the  lever  t,  consequently  depresses  the  transverse  movable  blade  v  (as  shown  in 
^2^.1033.)*  snd  slides  the  slanting  blades  across  each  other  obliquely,  like  a  pair  of  scissors, 
so  as  to  cause  a  dean  cut  across  the  plies  of  paper.  But  just  before  the  shears  begin  to 
operate,  the  transverse  board  u  descends  to  press  the  paper  with  its  edge,  and  hold  it  ftst 
upon  the  bed  r.  During  the  action  of  the  upper  blade  v,  against  the  under  r,  the  fall 
board  u  is  suspended  by  a  cord  passing  across  pullies  from  the  arm  y  of  the  bell-crank 
lever  t,  t  Whenever  the  lifter  cam  »  has  passed  away  from  the  tail  of  the  bell-crank  t, 
the  weight  z,  hung  upon  it,  will  cause  the  blade  v,  and  the  pinching  board  a,  to  be 
moved  up  out  of  the  way  of  the  next  length  of  paper,  which  is  regularly  brought  for- 
ward by  the  rotation  of  die  drum  s,  as  above  described.  The  upper  blade  of  the  shears 
is  not  set  parallel  to  the  shaft  of  the  drum,  but  obliquely  to  it,  and  is,  moreover,  some- 
what curved,  so  as  to  close  its  edge  progressively  upon  that  of  the  fixed  blade.  The 
blade  *  may  also  be  set  between  two  guide  pieces,  and  have  the  necessary  motion  given 
to  it  by  levers.     See  Lxaoua  Saviko  Macuimbs. 

PAP£R.HAN01NGS,  called  more  properiy  by  the  French,  papiers  peints.  The 
art  of  making  paper-hangings,  papUr  de  tenture,  has  been  copied  from  the  Chinese^ 
among  whom  it  has  been  practised  from  time  immemorial.  The  English  first  imported 
and  began  to  imitate  the  Chinese  paper  hangings ;  but  being  exposed  till  very  lately  to  a 
high  excise  duty  upon  the  manufacture,  they  have  not  carried  it  to  that  extent  and  pitch  of 
refinement  which  the  French  genius  has  been  enabled  to  do,  unchecked  by  taxation.  The 
first  method  of  making  this  paper  was  stencilling ;  by  laying  upon  it,  in  an  extended  state, 
a  piece  of  pasteboard  having  spaces  cut  out  of  various  figured  devices,  and  applying  differ- 
ent water  colours  with  the  brush.  Another  piece  of  pasteboard  with  other  patterns  cut 
out  was  next  applied,  when  the  former  figures  were  dry,  and  new  designs  were  thus  im- 
parted. By  a  series  of  such  operations,  a  tolerable  pattern  was  executed,  but  with  no 
little  labour  and  expense.  The  processes  of  the  calico  printer  were  next  resorted  to, 
in  which  engraved  blocks  of  the  pear  or  sycamore  were  employed  to  impress  the 
ccdoured  designs. 

Piq)er-hanging8  may  be  distinguished  into  two  daraes ;  1.  those  which  are  really 
painted,  and  which  are  designed  in  France  under  the  title  of  papien  peinU,  with  brilliant 
flowers  and  figures ;  and  S.  those  in  which  the  designs  are  formed  by  foreign  matters 
applied  to  the  paper,  under  the  name  of  papier  toniitMe,  or  flock  paper. 

The  operations  common  to  paper-hangings  of  both  kinds  may  be  stated  as  follows:— 

1.  The  paper  should  be  well  sized. 

2.  The  edges  should  be  evenly  cut  by  an  apparatus  like  the  bookbinder^s  press. 

3.  The  ends  of  each  of  the  24  sheets  which  form  a  piece,  should  be  nicely  pasted 
together ;  or  a  Fourdrinier  web  of  paper  should  be  taken. 

4.  Laying  the  grounds  is  done  with  earthy  colours  or  coloured  lakes  thickened  with 
ttxe,  and  applied  with  brushes. 

An  expert  workman,  with  one  or  two  children,  can  lay  the  grounds' of  300  pieces  in 
a  day.  The  pieces  are  now  suspended  upon  poles  near  the  ceiling,  in  order  to  be  dried. 
They  are  then  rolled  up  and  carried  to  the  apartment  where  they  are  polished,  by  being 
laid  upon  a  smooth  table,  with  the  painted  side  undermost,  and  rubbed  with  the 
polisher.  Pieces  intended  to  be  satined  are  grounded  with  fine  Paris  plaster,  instead  of 
Spanish  white ;  and  are  not  smoothed  with  a  brass  polisher,  but  with  a  hard  brush  at- 
tached to  the  lower  end  of  the  swing  polishing  rod.  After  spreading  the  piece  upon 
the  table  with  the  grounded  side  undermost,  the  paper-stainer  dusts  the  upper  sur&ce 
with  finely  powdered  chalk  of  Brian9on,  commonly  called  talc,  and  rubs  it  strongly  with 
the  brush.     In  this  way  the  satiny  lustre  is  produced. 

TUB    raiMTXNO   OPERATIONS. 

Blocks  about  two  inches  thick,  formed  of  three  separate  boards  glued  together,  of 
which  two  are  made  of  poplar,  and  one  (that  which  is  engraved)  of  pear-tnfe  or  syca- 
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more,  are  uied  for  printing  paper-hangings,  as  for  oaliooes.  The  grain  of  the  upp^ 
layer  of  wood  should  be  laid  across  that  of  the  layer  below.  As  many  blocks  are  re. 
quired  as  there  are  colours  and  shades  of  colour.  To  make  the  figure  of  a  rose,  for  ex- 
ample, three  several  reds  must  be  applied  in  succession,  the  one  deeper  than  the  other, 
A  white  for  the  clear  spaces,  two  and  sometimes  three  greens  for  the  leaves,  and  two 
wood  colours  for  the  stems ;  altogether  ftam  9  to  IS  for  a  rose.  Each  block  carriea 
small  pin  points  fixed  at  its  comers  to  guide  the  workman  in  the  insertion  of  the  figure 
exactly  in  its  place.  An  expert  hand  places  these  guide  pins  so  that  their  marks  are 
covered  and  concealed  by  the  impression  of  the  next  Uock ;  and  the  finished  piece  shows 
merely  those  belonging  to  the  first  and  last  blocks. 

In  printing,  the  workman  employs  the  same  «wtniMtn^-te&  apparatus  which  has  been 
described  under  block  printing  (see  CAUCO^FaixTiNO),  takes  off  the  colour  upon  his 
blocks,  and  impresses  them  on  the  paper  extended  upon  a  table  in  the  very  same  waj. 
The  tub  in  which  the  drum  or  frame  covered  with  calf-skin  is  inverted,  contains  simply 
water  thickened  with  parings  of  paper  firom  the  bookbinder,  instead  of  the  pasty  mixture 
employed  by  the  calico-printers.  In  impressing  the  colour  by  the  block  upon  the  paper, 
he  employs  a  lever  of  the  second  kind»  to  increase  the  power  of  his  arm,  making  it  act 
upon  tiie  block  through  the  intervention  of  a  piece  of  wood,  shaped  like  the  bridge  of  a 
violin.  This  tool  is  called  tatteau  by  the  French.  A  child  is  constantly  occupied  in 
spreading  colour  with  a  brush  upon  the  calf-skin  head  of  the  drum  or  sieve,  and  in 
sliding  off  the  paper  upon  a  wooden  trestle  or  horse,  in  proportion  as  it  is  finished. 
When  the  piece  has  received  one  set  of  coloured  impressions,  the  workman,  assisted  by  his 
little  aid  c^ed  a  Hnur  (drawer),  hooks  it  upon  the  drjring-poles  under  the  ceiling.  A 
suflicient  number  of  pieces  should  be  provided  to  keep  the  printer  occupied  during  the 
whole  at  least  of  one  day,  so  that  they  will  be  dried  and  ready  to  receive  another  set  of 
coloured  impressions  by  the  following  morning. 

All  the  colours  are  applied  in  the  same  manner,  every  shade  being  formed  by  means 
of  the  blocks,  which  determine  all  the  beauty  and  regularity  of  the  design.  A  pattern 
drawer  of  taste  may  produce  a  very  beautifid  effiict.  The  history  of  Psyche  and  Cupid« 
by  M.  Dufour,  has  been  considered  a  masterpiece  in  this  art,  rivalling  the  productions 
of  the  pencil  in  the  gradation,  softness,  and  brilliancy  of  the  tints. 

When  the  piece  is  completely  printed,  the  workman  looks  it  all  over,  and  if  there  be 
any  defects,  he  corrects  them  by  the  brush  or  pencil,  applying  first  the  correction  of  one 
colour,  and  afterwards  of  the  rest. 

A  final  saUning,  after  the  colours  are  dried,  is  communicated  by  the  friction  of  a  finely 
polished  brass  roller,  attached  by  its  end  gudgeons  to  the  lower  extremity  of  a  bng 
swing-frame  ;  and  acting  along  the  cylindrical  surface  of  a  smooth  table,  upon  wbidi 
the  paper  la  spread. 

.-  Tlie  fondu  or  rainbow  style  of  paper-hangings,  which  I  have  referred  to  this  place  in 
the  article  CAUCo-raiimirG,  is  produced  by  means  of  an  assortment  of  oblong  narrow 
tin  pans,  fixed  in  a  firame,  close  ride  to  side,  each  being  about  one  inch  wide,  two  inches 
deep,  and  eight  inches  long ;  the  colours  of  the  prismatic  spectrum,  red,  orange,  yellow, 
green,  &c,  are  put,  in  a  liquid  state,  successively  in  these  pans ;  so  that  when  the 
oblong  brush  a,  b,  with  guide  ledges  a,  e,  (^  is  dipped  into  them  across  the  whole  of  the 

A,  ^  ^  **^  ."  parallel  row  at  once^  it  comes  out  impressed  with  the  different  oo- 
bQ^TZ^T  lours  at  successive  points  e,e,  e,  e,  of  its  length,  and  is  then  drawn  by 
•  «  •  V  the  paper-stainer  over  the  foce  of  the  woollen  drum  head,  or  aeve 
of  the  swimming  tub,  upon  which  it  leaves  a  corresponding  series  of  stripes  in  colours, 
graduating  into  one  another  like  those  of  the  prismatic  spectrum.  By  applying  his 
block  to  the  tear,  the  workman.takes  up  the  colour  in  rainbow  hues,  and  transfers  these 
to  the  paper,    f,  ft  f,/ show  the  separate  brushes  in  tin  sheaths,  set  in  one  frame. 

At  M.  Zubcr's  magnificent  establishment  in  the  antient  chateau  of  Rixheim,  near 
Mulhouse,  where  the  most  beautiful  French  pmpierM  peintM  are  produced,  and  where  I 
was  informed  that  no  less  than  SOOO  blocks  are  required  for  one  pattern,  I  saw  a 
two-colour  calico  machine  employed  with  great  advantage,  both  as  to  taste  and  expe- 
dition. Steam-charged  cylinders  were  used  to  dry  the  pi^icr  immediately  after  it  was 
printed,  as  the  colours,  not  being  so  rapidly  absorbed  as  they  are  by  calico,  would  be 
very  apt  to  spread. 

The  operations  employed  for  common  paper-hangings,  are  also  used  for  making  flock 
paper,  only  a  stronger  size  is  necessary  for  the  ground.  The  flocks  are  obtained  from 
the  woollen  cloth  manufiu^turers,  being  cut  off  by  their  shearing  machines,  called  lewiaeB 
by  the  English  workmen,  and  are  preferred  in  a  white  state  by  the  French  paper- 
hanging  makers,  who  scour  them  well,  and  dye  diem  of  the  proper  coloun  themselves. 
When  they  are  thoroughly  stove-dried,  they  are  put  into  a  conical  fluted  mill,  like  that 
for  making  snuff,  and  are  properly  ground.  The  powder  thus  obtained  is  afterwards 
sifted  by  a  bolting-machine,  like  that  of  a  flour  mill,  whereby  flocks  of  different  degrees 
of  fineness  are  produced.     These  are  applied  to  tlie  paper  afler  it  has  undergone  all  the 
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Uftiial  printing  operedona.  Upon  the  workman's  left  hand,  and  in  a  line  with  hit 
printing  table,  a  large  chest  is  placed  for  reeeiring  the  flock  powden :  it  is  seven  or 
eight  fiiet  long,  two  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  three  feet  and  a  half  at  top,  and  from  15  to 
18  inches  deep.  It  has  a  hinged  lid.  Its  bottom  is  made  of  tense  calf-skin.  This  chest 
la  called  the  dmm  g  it  rests  upon  four  strong  feet,  so  as  to  stand  from  24  to  88  inches 
abore  the  floor. 

The  block  which  serves  to  apply  the  adhesive  bads  of  the  velvet-powders,  bears  in 
relief  only  the  pattern  eorrespondiing  to  that  basis,  which  is  formed  with  linseed  oil, 
rendered  drying  by  being  boUed  with  litharge,  and  afterwards  ground  up  with  white 
lead.  The  French  workmen  call  this  mordant  the  enoavjftc.  It  is  put  upon  the  cloth 
which  covers  the  inverted  swimming  tuls  in  the  same  way  as  the  common  colours  are, 
and  is  spread  with  a  brush  by  the  iirtwr  (corruptly  styled  teartr  by  some  English  writers). 
The  workman  daubs  the  blocks  upon  the  mordant,  spreads  the  pigment  even  with  a  kind 
of  brush,  and  then  applies  it  by  impression  to  the  paper.  Whenever  a  sufficient  surface 
of  the  paper  has  been  thus  covered,  the  child  draws  it  along  into  the  great  chest, 
sprinkling  the  flock  powder  09er  it  with  his  hands ;  and  when  a  length  of  7  feet  is 
printed,  he  covers  it  up  within  the  drum,  and  beats  upon  the  calf-skin  bottom  with  a  couple 
of  rods  to  raise  a  cloud  of  flock  inside^  and  to  miske  it  cover  the  prepared  portion  of 
the  paper  uniformly.  He  now  lifts  the  lid  of  the  chest,  inverts  the  paper,  and  beats  its 
back  lightly,  in  order  to  detach  all  the  loose  particles  of  the  woolly  powder. 

By  the  operation  just  described,  the  velvet^wn  being  applied  every  where  of  the 
aame  colour,  would  not  be  agreeable  to  the  eye,  if  shades  could  not  be  introduced  to 
relieve  the  pattern.  To  give  the  effect  of  drapery,  lor  example,  the  appearance  of  folds 
must  be  introduced.  For  this  purpose*  when  the  piece  is  peribctly  ^7,  the  workman 
•tretehes  it  upon  his  table,  and  by  the  guidance  of  the  pins  in  his  blocks,  he  applies  to 
the  flock  suT&ce  a  colour  in  distemper,  of  a  deep  tint,  suited  to  the  intended  shades,  so 
that  he  dyes  the  wool  in  its  place.  I%ht  shades  are  produced  by  applying  some  of  his 
lighter  water-colours. 

Gold  leaf  is  applied  upon  the  above  mordant,  when  nearly  dry;  which  then  forms  a 
proper  gold  sise ;  and  the  same  method  of  application  is  resorted  to,  as  for  the  ordinary 
gilding  of  wood.  When  the  sise  has  become  perfectly  hard,  the  superfluous  gold  leaif 
is  bruriied  off  with  a  dossil  of  cotton  wool  or  fine  linen. 

Tile  colours  used  by  the  paper-hangers  are  the  following :  — 

1.  WJdUt,     These  are  either  whit&-lead,  good  whitening,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two. 

SL  FeOo»»,  These  are  frequently  vegetable  extracts ;  as  those  of  weld,  or  of  Avignon 
or  Persian  berries,  and  are  made  by  boiling  the  substances  with  water.  Chrome  ydlow 
is  also  frequently  used,  as  well  as  the  terra  tH  Sienma  and  yellow  ochre* 

3.  Beda  are  almost  exclusively  decoctions  of  Brazil  wood. 

4.  J^laet  are  either  prussian  blue,  or  blue  verditer. 

5.  (rrecM,  are  Scheele*s  green,  a  combination  of  arsenious  add,  and  oxide  of  copper; 
the  green  of  Schweinfurth,  or  green  verditer ;  as  also  a  mixture  oif  blues  and  yellows. 

6.  Fio&te  are  produced  by  a  mixture  of  blue  and  red  in  various  proportions^  or  they 
may  be  obtained  directly  1^  mixing  a  decoction  of  logwood  with  alum. 

7.  Bromnt,  Uaek»^  and  yrayt.  Umber  fumisnes  the  brown  tints.  Blacks  are  either 
eommon  ivory  or  Frankfort  black ;  and  grays  are  formed  by  mixtures  of  prussian  blue 
and  Spanish  white. 

All  the  colours  are  rendered  adhesive  and  consistent,  by  being  worked  up  with 
gelatinous  site  or  a  weak  solution  of  glue,  liquefied  in  a  ketUe.  lii^y  of  the  colours 
are  previously  thickened,  however,  with  surch.  Sometimes  coloured  lakes  are  em- 
ployed.    See  Lakxs. 

PAPER,  MANUFACTURE  OF.  (Popeterie,  Fr. ;  Fatpiermacherkuiut,  Germ,} 
This  most  uaeftil  substance,  which  has  procured  for  the  modems  an  incalculable  advantage 
over  the  antients,  in  the  means  of  diffusing  and  perpetuating  knowledge,  seems  to  have 
been  first  invented  in  China,  about  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  and  was 
thence  brought  to  Meoca,  along  with  the  article  itself  about  the  beginning  of  the  8th 
eentury ;  whence  the  Arabs  carried  it,  in  their  rapid  career  of  conquest  and  colonisation, 
to  the  coasts  of  Bariiary,  and  into  Spain,  about  the  end  of  the  9tb  or  beginning  of  the 
10th  century. 

By  otlier  accounts,  this  art  originated  in  Greece,  where  it  was  first  made  from 
cotton  fibres,  in  the  course  of  the  tenth  century,  and  continued  there  in  common  use  during 
the  next  three  hundred  years.  It  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century 
that  paper  was  made  from  linen  in  Europe,  by  the  establishment  of  a  paper-mill  in 
1390,  at  Nuremberg  in  Germany.  The  fint  English  paper-mill  was  erected  at  Dart- 
ford  by  a  German  jeweller  in  the  service  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  about  the  year  1588. 
But  the  business  was  not  very  successfiil ;  in  consequence  of  which,  for  a  long  period 
afterwards,  indeed  till  within  the  Ust  70  years,  this  country  derived  its  supplies  of  fine 
writing  papen  fi^im  France  and  Holland.     Nothing  places  in  a  more  striking  light  the 


^□t  of  ■  box,  accordiDa  lo  it>  fioeiuai ; 
na  womu  can  cut  and  idrt  Dcarljr  one 
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TaaC  improrement  which  has  taken  place  la  all  tha  mechanical  art*  of  England  aince  the 
era  of  Arkirright,  than  the  condition  of  oiir  paper-machine  fiuloriea  now,  compared 
K'itli  thoae  on  the  Continent.  Almost  erery  gi>od  automatic  paper  mechaniim  at  praeni 
mounted  in  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  Italy,  Russia,  Sweden,  and  the  United  Statea, 
has  cither  been  made  in  Great  Britain,  and  exported  to  tbeae  countriea.  or  bai  been  eoa- 
Blructed  in  them  closely  upon  the  English  models. 

Till  within  the  last  30  years,  the  linen  and  hempen  rags  from  which  paper  was  made, 
were  reduced  to  the  pasty  state  of  comminution  requisite  for  this  tnanu&eture  bj 
mashing  them  with  water,  and  tetting  the  mixture  to  ferment  for  many  days  in  cloae 
tcobIs,  whereby  they  underwent  in  reality  a  apeciea  of  putrebotion.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  tbe  organic  structure  of  the  fibre*  would  be  thus  nnntecwarily  altered,  nay,  frequently 
destroyed.  The  next  method  employed,  was  to  beat  the  m^  iuto  a  pulp  by  stamping 
rods,  ifaod  with  iron,  working  in  strong  oak  mortars,  and  mored  by  water-wheel  ma- 
chineryp  So  mde  and  ineSectire  was  the  apparatus,  that  forty  pairs  of  stampa  were 
requited  to  operate  a  night  and  a  day,  in  preparing  one  hundred  wright  of  rags.  The 
pulp  or  paste  wss  then  diS\ised  through  water,  and  made  into  paper  by  method  nmilar 
to  those  still  practised  in  the  small  hand-mills. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  eylinder  or  engine  mode,  as  it  is  called,  of 
comminuting  rags  into  paper  pulp,  was  inTCDled  in  Holland;  which  was  soon  after- 
wards adopted  in  Fraucc,  and  at  a  later  period  in  England. 

The  first  step  in  the  paper  manu&cture,  is  the  sorting  of  the  roga  into  ibur  or  file 
qualities.  They  are  imported  into  this  country  chiefly  ham  Germany,  and  the  port*  et 
the  MediterranevL  At  the  mill  they  are  amtad  a^n  more  carefully,  and  cut  into 
ihreda  by  women.  For  this  purpoae  a  table  frame  is  Dorercd  at  top  with  wire  cloth, 
containing  about  nin*  mcahe*  to  the  square  ineh.  To  tbli  frame  a  long  iteel  blade  is 
attached  in  a  slanting  poution,  against  wboM  ibarp  edge  the  tags  are  cut  into  square* 
or  fillets,  after  having  their  dust  tborou^y  shaken  out  through  the  wire  doth.  Each 
piece  of  rag  is  thrown  into  "    '      " 

scien  or  eight  sorts  t 
cwt.  in  a  day. 

The  sorted  rags  are  next  dusted  in  a  revoltiug  eylinder  surrounded  with  wire  doth, 
about  six  feet  loug,  artd  four  feet  in  diameter,  hanng  spokes  about  SO  inches  long, 
attached  at  right  anglea  to  ita  ail*.  These  prerent  the  rags  from  being  carried  rounci 
with  the  case,  and  beat  them  during  its  rotatlDn ;  so  that  in  half  an  hour,  being  pretty 
oleati,  they  are  taken  out  by  the  side  door  of  the  eylinder,  and  traniferred  to  the  engine, 
to  be  first  waahed,  and  next  reduoed  into  a  pulp.  For  fine  paper,,  they  should  be  pre- 
viously boiled  tor  some  time  in  a  caustic  lye,  to  cleanse  and  separate  their  Glamenta. 
~  .....  -       .     .   r|,p, muted  in  jij,;  1035,6.    /i;.1035.!s  the  lon- 

gitudinal section,  and  Jig. 
Jf  1036.  the  plan  of  tin  engine. 

Tbe  large  Tat  is  an  oblong 
1  eistem  rounded  at  tbe  an- 

g  glca,Itisditidedbythepar- 

I  titioD  i,  h,  and  the  whole  iti- 
^  aide  is  lined  with  lead.  The 
eylinder  e,  is  made  &st  to 
the  spindle  d,  which  extends 
acroaa  the  engine,  and  is  put 
in  motion  by  the  pinion  p, 
Bied  to  its  extremity.  The 
eylinder  is  made  of  wood, 
and  Ibmisbed  with  a  num- 
ber of  blade*  or  cutters, 
secured  to  its  cireunil«i> 
ence,  parallel  to  the  axia, 
and  projecting  about  an 
inch  abore  its  suibce. 
Immediately  beneath  tbs 
eylinder  a  block  i^wcrad  h 
is  placed.  This  ii  mounted 
with  cutter*  like  those  of 
the  cylinder,  which  in  their 
rcToIutlon  pass  rery  near  to  the  teeth  of  the  block,  but  must  not  touch  it  The  dia> 
tance  between  these  fixed  and  snoring  blades  is  cspahle  of  adjuitment  by  elerating  or 
depTVasing  the  bairings  upon  which  tbe  necks  e,  «,  of  the  shaft  are  supported.  These 
beiringa  r«si  upon  two  lercrs  g,  g,  whidi  have  tenons  at  their  ends,  fitted  into  upright 
aaortisss,  made  in  abort  beams  *,  A,  bolted  to  the  sides  of  the  ei^«-     The  one  end  oT 


The  eoDstniction  of  the  itiij^^i 
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the  leven  g^  g^  is  movable,  while  the  other  end  ib  adapted  to  rise  and  fall  upon  bolts 
in  the  beams  A,  A,  as  centres.  The  front  lever,  or  that  nearest  to  the  cylinder  c,  is 
capable  of  being  elevated  or  depressed,  by  turning  the  handle  of  a  screw  (not  seen  in 
this  view),  which  acts  in  a  nut  fixed  to  the  tenon  of  ^,  and  comes  up  through  the  top  of 
the  beam  A,  upon  which  the  head  of  the  screw  takes  its  bearing.  Two  brasses  are  let 
into  the  middle  of  the  levers  y,  y,  and  form  the  bearings  for  the  shaft  of  the  engine  to 
turn  upon.  The  above-mentioned  vertical  screw  is  used  to  raise  or  lower  the  cylinder, 
and  cause  it  to  cut  coaner  or  finer,  by  enlarging  or  diminishing  the  space  between  the 
fixed  cutters  in  the  block  and  those  in  the  cylinder. 

To  the  left  hand  of  t,  ^2^.  1035., is  a  circular  breasting  made  of  boards,  and  covered 
with  sheet  lead ;  it  is  curved  to  fit  the  cylinder  very  truly,  and  leaves  but  very  little 
•pace  between  the  teeth  and  breasting ;  at  its  bottom,  the  block  k  is  fixed.  The  engine 
is  supplied  with  water  from  a  pump,  by  a  pipe,  which  delivers  it  into  a  small  cistern, 
near  to  and  communicating  with  the  engine.  A  stopcock  cuts  off  or  regulates  the 
supply  of  water  at  pleasure,  and  a  grating  covered  with  hair-cloth  is  fixed  across  that  small 
ci&tem,  to  intercept  any  filth  that  may  be  floating  in  the  water ;  in  other  cases  a  flannel 
bag  is  tied  round  the  nose  of  the  stopcock,  to  act  as  a  filter. 

The  rags  being  put  into  the  engine  filled  with  water,  are  drawn  by  the  rapid  rotation 
of  the  cylinder  between  the  two  sets  of  cutters,  whereby  they  are  torn  into  the  finest  fila- 
ments, and  by  the  impulsion  of  the  cylinder  they  are  floated  over  the  top  of  the  breasting 
upon  the  inclined  plane.  In  a  short  time  more  rags  and  water  are  raised  into  that  part 
of  the  engine  vat.  The  tendency  in  the  liquid  to  maintain  an  equilibrium,  puts  the 
whole  contents  of  the  cistern  in  slow  motion  down  the  inclined  plane,  to  the  left  hand 
of  t,  and  round  the  partition  &,  6,  (see  the  arrow),  whereby  the  rags  come  to  the  cylinder 
again  in  the  apace  of  about  20  minutes ;  so  that  they  are  repeatedly  drawn  out  and 
separated  in  all  directions  till  they  are  reduced  to  the  appearance  of  a  pulp. 

This  circulation  is  particularly  useful,  by  turning  over  the  rags  in  the  engine,  causing 
them  to  be  presented  to  the  cutter  at  different  angles  every  time ;  otherwise,  as  the 
blades  always  act  in  one  direction,  the  comminution  would  not  be  so  complete.  The 
cutting  is  performed  as  follows  :  The  teeth  of  the  block  are  set  somewhat  obliquely  to 
the  axes  of  the  cylinder,  as  shown  by  ^1037. ;  but  the  teeth  of  the  cylinder  c  itself  are  set 
1037  parallel  to  its  axis;  therefore  the  cutting  edges  meet  at  a 

small  angle,  and  come  in  contact,  first  at  the  one  end,  and 
then  towards  the  other,  by  successive  d^rees,  so  that  any 
rags  coming  between  tliem,  are  torn  as  if  between  the  blades 
of  a  pair  of  forceps.  Sometimes  the  blades  k  in  the  block  are 
bent  to  an  angle  in  the  middle,  instead  of  being  straight  and 
inclined  to  the  cylinder.  These  are  called  elbow  plates ;  their 
two  ends  being  inclined  in  opposite  directions  to  the  axb  of  tlie  cylinder.  In  either  case, 
the  edges  of  the  plates  of  the  block  cannot  be  straight  lines,  but  must  be  curved,  to  adapt 
themselves  to  the  curve  which  a  line  traced  on  the  cylinder  will  necessarily  have,  l^e 
plates  or  blades  are  united  by  screwing  them  together,  and  fitting  them  into  a  cavity 
cut  into  the  wooden  block  A.     Their  edges  are  bevelled  away  upon  one  side  only. 

The  block  is  fixed  in  its  place  by  being  made  dovetailed,  and  truly  fitted  into  the 
bottom  of  the  cistern,  so  that  the  water  will  not  leak  through  its  junction.  The  end  of 
it  comes  through  the  woodwork  of  the  chest,  and  projects  to  a  small  distance  on  its 
outside,  being  kept  in  its  place  ny  a  wedge.  By  withdrawing  this  wedge,  the  block 
becomes  loose,  and  can  be  removed  in  order  to  sharpen  the  cutters,  as  occasion  may  be. 
Thu  is  done  at  a  grindstone,  after  detaching  the  plates  firom  each  other. 

The  cutters  of  the  cylinder,  are  fixed  into  grooves,  cut  in  the  wood  of  the  cylinder, 
at  equal  distances  asunder,  round  its  periphery,  in  a  direction  paralld  to  its  axis.  The 
number  of  these  grooves  Is  twenty,  in  Uie  machine  here  represented.  For  the  washer,  each 
groove  has  two  cutters  put  into  it ;  then  a  fillet  of  wood  u  driven  fast  in  between  them, 
to  hold  them  firm  ;  and  the  fillets  are  secured  by  spikes  driven  into  the  solid  wood  of 
the  cylinder.  The  btaier  is  made  in  the  same  manner,  except  that  each  groove  con- 
tains three  bars  and  two  fillets. 

In  the  operation  of  the  cylinder,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  enclosed  in  a  case, 
or  it  would  throw  all  the  water  and  rags  out  of  the  engine,  in  consequence  of  its  great 
Telocity.  This  case  is  a  wooden  box  m,  nifJlg.tOSS,,  enclosed  on  every  side  except  the 
bottom ;  one  side  of  it  rests  upon  the  edge  of  the  vat,  and  the  other  upon  the  edge  of  the 
partition  &,  &,^^.1036.The  diagonal  lines  m,  r,  represent  the  edges  of  wooden  ftumes,  which 
are  covered  with  hair  or  wire  cloth,  and  immediately  behind  these  the  box  is  furnished 
with  a  bottom  and  a  ledge  towards  the  cylinder,  so  as  to  form  a  complete  trough.  The 
square  figures  under  n,  n,  in  /ig,  1035.,  show  the  situation  of  two  openings  or  spouts 
through  the  side  of  the  case,  which  conduct  to  flat  lead-pipes,  one  of  which  is  seen 
near  the  upper  g  in  Jig,  1 036.,  placed  by  the  side  of  the  vat;  the  beam  being  cut  away 
from  them.  These  are  waste  pipes  to  disefaargc  the  foul  water  from  the  engine;  because  the 
Vol.  II.  2  U 
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eylinder,  as  it  turns,  throws  a  great  quantity  of  water  and  rags  up  against  the  neves ; 
the  water  goes  through  them,  and  runs  down  to  the  trough  under  n,  n,  and  thence 
into  the  ends  of  the  flat  leaden  pipes,  through  which  it  is  discharged.  0,0,^.1035.* 
are  grooves  for  two  boards,  which,  when  put  down  in  their  places,  cover  the  hair 
sieves,  and  stop  the  water  from  going  through  them»  should  it  be  required  in  the 
engine.  This  is  always  the  case  in  the  beating  engines,  and  therefore  they  are  seldom 
provided  with  these  waste  pijMSs,  or  at  most  on  one  side  only ;  the  other  side  of  the  cover 
being  curved  to  conform  to  the  cylinder.  Except  this,  the  only  difierenee  between 
the  washing  engine  and  the  beater,  is  that  the  teeth  of  the  latter  are  finer,  there  being 
60  instead  of  40  blades  in  the  periphery  ;  and  it  revolves  quicker  than  the  washer,  so  that 
it  will  tear  out  and  comminute  those  particles  which  pass  through  the  teeth  of  the  washer. 
In  small  mills,  when  the  supply  of  water  is  limited,  there  is  frequently  but  one  engine, 
which  may  be  used  both  for  washing  and  beating,  by  adjusting  the  screw  so  as  to  let  the 
cylinder  down  and  make  its  teeth  work  finer.  But  the  system  in  all  considerable  works, 
is  to  have  two  engines  at  least,  or  fiiur  if  the  supply  of  water  be  greet.  The  power 
required  for  a  5  or  6  vat  mill,  is  about  20  horses  in  a  water-wheel  or  steam  engine. 

In  the  above  figures  only  one  engine  is  shown*  namely,  the  Jinishtrg  there  is  an- 
other, quite  similar,  placed  at  its  end,  but  on  a  level  with  its  surfiice,  which  is  called  the 
vHisher,  in  which  tlie  rags  are  first  worked  coarsely  with  a  stream  of  water,  running 
through  them  to  wash  and  open  their  fibres ;  after  this  washing  they  are  called  htdf" 
Miuff",  and  are  then  let  down  into  the  bleaching  engine,  and  next  into  the  beating  engine, 
alH>ve  described. 

By  the  arrangements  oi  the  mill  gearing,  the  two  cylinders  of  the  washtr  and 
becUer  engines  make  from  120  to  150  revolutions  per  minute,  when  the  water-wheel 
moves  with  due  velocity.  The  beating  engine  is  always  made  to  movet  however, 
much  faster  than  the  waisliing  one,  and  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  the  above  numbers. 

The  vibratory  noise  of  a  washings  engine  is  very  great;  for  when  it  revolves  120 
times  per  minute,  and  has  40  teeth,  each  of  which  passes  by  12  or  14  teeth  in  the 
block  at  every  revolution,  it  will  make  nearly  60,000  outs  in  a  minute,  each  of  them 
sufficiently  loud  to  produce  a  most  gratii^  growling  sound.  As  the  beater  revolves 
quicker,  having  perhaps  60  teeth,  instead  of  40^  and  20  or  24  cutters  in  the  block,  it 
will  make  180,000  cuts  in  a  minute.  Tliis  astonishing  rapidity  produces  a  coarse 
musical  humming,  which  may  be  heard  at  a  great  distance  from  the  miU.  From  this 
statement,  we  may  easily  understand  how  a  modem  engine  is  able  to  turn  out  a  vastly 
greater  quantity  of  paper  pulp  in  a  day  than  an  old  mortar  machine. 

The  operation  of  grinding  the  rags  requires  nice  management.  When  first  put 
into  the  washing  engine  they  should  be  worked  gently,  so  as  not  to  be  cut,  but  only 
powerfully  scrubbed,  in  order  to  enable  the  water  to  carry  off  the  impurities.  This 
effect  is  obtained  by  raising  the  cylinder  upon  its  shaft,  so  that  its  teeth  are  separated 
considerably  from  those  of  the  block.  When  the  rags  are  comminuted  too  much  in  the 
washer,  they  would  be  apt  to  be  carried  off  in  part  with  the  stream,  and  be  lost ;  for  at 
this  time  the  water-cock  it  fiilly  open.  After  washing  in  this  way  for  20  or  SO  minutes, 
the  bearings  of  the  cylinder  are  lowered,  so  that  its  weight  rests  upon  the  cutters.  Now 
the  supply  of  water  is  reduced,  and  the  rags  b^in  to  be  torn,  at  first  with  considerable 
agitation  of  the  mass,  and  stress  upon  the  machinery.  In  about  three  or  four  hours, 
tlie  engine  comes  to  work  very  smoothly,  because  it  has  by  this  timo  reduced  the  rags 
to  the  state  of  half-ttuff.  They  are  then  discharged  into  a  large  basket,  through  which 
the  water  drains  away. 

The  bleaching  is  usually  performed  upon  the  kalf-Uuff,  At  the  celebrated  manu- 
factory of  Messrs.  Montgolfier,  at  Annonay,  near  Lyons,  chlorine  gas  is  employed 
for  this  purpose  with  the  best  effect  upon  the  paper,  since  no  lime  or  muriate  of  lime 
can  be  thus  left  in  it ;  a  circumstance  which  often  happens  to  English  paper,  bleached 
in  the  washing  engine  by  the  introduction  of  chloride  of  lime  among  the  rags,  after 
they  have  been  well  washed  for  three  or  four  hours  by  the  rotation  of  tlie  engine.  The 
current  of  water  is  stopped  whenever  the  chloride  of  lime  is  put  in.  From  1  to  2 
pounds  of  that  chemical  compound  are  sufficient  to  bleach  1  cwt.  of  fine  rags,  but  more 
must  be  employed  for  the  coarser  and  darker  coloured.  During  the  bleaching  oper- 
ation the  two  sliders  o,  o,Jig.  1035.,  are  put  down  in  the  cover  of  the  cylinder,  to  prevent 
tlie  water  getting  away.  The  engine  must  be  worked  an  hour  longer  with  the  chloride 
of  lime,  to  promote  its  uniform  operation  upon  the  rags.  The  cylinder  is  usually 
raised  a  little  during  this  period,  as  its  only  purpose  is  to  agitate  the  mass,  but  not  to 
triturate  it  The  water-cock  is  then  opened,  the  boards  m,  m  are  removed,  and  the  wash- 
ing is  continued  for  about  an  hour,  to  wash  the  salt  away ;  a  precaution  which  ought  to 
be  better  attended  to  than  it  always  is  by  paper  manufacturers. 

Tlie  half-stuff  thus  bleached,  is  now  transferred  to  the  beating  engine,  and  worked  mto 
a  fine  pulp.  This  operation  takes  from  4  to  5  hours,  a  little  water  being  admitted  from 
time  to  time,  but  no  current  being  allowed  to  pass  through,  as  in  the  washing  engine. 
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The  softest  and  fiiirest  water  should  bo  selected  for  this  purpose ;  and  it  should  be 
administered  in  nicely  regulated  quantities,  so  as  to  produce  a  proper  spissitude  of  stuff 
for  making  paper. 

For  printuig  paper,  the  tizing  in  given  iu  the  beating  engine,  towards  the  end  of  its 
operation.  The  size  is  formed  of  alum  in  fine  powder,  ground  up  with  oil ;  of  which 
mixture  about  a  pint  and  a  half  are  thrown  into  the  engine  at  intervals,  during  the  last 
ha]f-hour*6  beating.  Sometimes  a  little  indigo  blue  or  smalt  is  also  added,  when  a 
peculiar  bloom  colour  is  desired.  The  pulp  is  now  run  off  into  the  stuff  chest,  where 
the  diflferent  kinds  are  mixed  ;  whence  it  is  taken  out  as  wanted.  The  chest  is  usually 
a  rectangular  vessel  of  stone  or  wood  lined  with  lead,  capable  of  containing  300  cubic 
feet  at  least,  or  3  engines  lull  of  stuff.  Many  paper-makers  prefer  round  chests,  as  they 
admit  of  rotatory  agitatcHV. 

When  the  pl^>er  is  made  in  single  sheets,  by  hand  labour,  as  in  the  older  establisli- 
mcnta,  a  small  quandty  of  the  stuff  is  transferred  to  the  working- vat  by  means  of  a  pipe, 
and  there  diluted  properly  with  water.  This  vat  b  a  vessel  of  stone  or  wood,  about  5 
feet  square,  and  4  deep,  with  sides  somewhat  slanting.  Along  the  top  of  the  vat  a  board 
is  laid,  with  oopper  fillets  fastened  lengthwise  upon  it,  to  make  the  mould  slide  more 
easily  along,  lliis  board  is  called  the  bridge^  The  maker  stands  on  one  side ;  and 
has  to  his  left  band  a  smaller  board,  one  end  of  which  is  made  fiwt  to  the  bridge,  while 
the  other  rests  on  the  side  of  the  vat.  In  the  bridge  opposite  to  this,  a  nearly  upriglit 
pieee  of  wood,  called  the  ass,  is  fastened.  In  the  vat  there  is  a  copper,  which  com- 
municates with  a  steam  pipe  to  keep  it  hot ;  there  is  also  an  agitator,  to  maintain  the 
stuff  in  a  uniform  oonsistenoe. 

The  moulds  consist  of  frames  of  wood,  neatly  joined  at  the  comers,  with  wooden  bars 
running  across,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  apart.  Across  these,  in  the  length  of  the  moulds, 
the  wires  run,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  per  inch.  A  strong  raised  wire  is  laid  along  each 
of  the  cross  bars,  to  whidi  the  other  wires  are  fiutened ;  this  gives  the  laid  paper  its 
ribbed  appearance. 

The  water-mark  is  made  by  sewing  a  raised  piece  of  wire  in  the  form  of  letters,  or  any 
figured  device,  upon  the  wires  of  the  mould,  which  makes  the  paper  thinner  in  these 
places.  The  frame- work  of  a  tvave  mould  is  nearly  the  same ;  but  instead  of  sewing  on 
separate  wires,  the  frame  is  covered  with  fine  wire  cloth,  containing  from  48  to  64  mestiee 
per  inch  square.  Upon  botii  moulds  a  deekdt  or  movable  raised  edge-frame,  is  used ; 
which  must  fit  very  neatly,  otherwise  the  edges  of  the  paper  will  be  rough. 

A  pair  of  moulds  being  lud  upon  the  bridge,  the  workman  puts  on  the  deckel,  brings 
the  mould  into  a  vertical  position,  dips  it  about  half  way  down  into  the  stuff  before  him, 
then  turning  it  into  a  horisontal  position,  covers  the  mould  with  the  stuff  and  shakes  it 
gently.  This  is  a  very  delicate  operation ;  for  if  the  mould  be  not  held  perfectly  level, 
one  part  of  the  sheet  will  be  thicker  than  another.  The  sheet  thus  formed  has,  however, 
no  coherence;  so  that  by  turning  the  mould,  and  dipping  the  wire  cloth  sur&ce  in  the 
▼at,  it  is  again  reduced  to  pulp  if  necessary.  He  now  pushes  the  mould  along  the  small 
board  to  the  lef^  and  removes  the  deckel.  Here  another  workman  called  the  coucher 
receives  it,  and  places  it  at  rest  upon  the  ass,  to  drain  off  some  of  the  water.  MeanwhUe 
the  vai-nuMn  puts  the  deckel  upon  the  other  mould,  and  makes  another  sheet.  The 
coucher  standis  to  the  left  side  of  the  vat,  with  his  doe  towards  the  vat>man  or  maker , 
on  his  right  is  the  press  furnished  with  felt  cloths,  or  porous  flannels ;  a  three-inch-thick 
plank  lies  before  him  on  the  ground.  On  this  he  lays  a  cushion  of  fidts,  and  on  this 
another  felt ;  he  then  turns  the  paper  wire  mould,  and  presses  it  upon  the  felt,  where 
the  sheet  remains.  He  now  returns  the  mould  by  pushing  it  along  the  bridge. 
The  maker  has  by  this  time  another  sheet  ready  for  the  coucher ;  which,  like  the  pre- 
eeding,  is  laid  upon  the  ass,  and  then  couched  or  inverted  upon  another  felt,  laid  down 
fi>r  the  purpose. 

In  this  way,  felts  and  paper  are  alternately  stratified,  till  a  heap  of  six  or  eight  quires 
is  formed,  which  is  from  15  to  18  inches  high.  This  mass  is  drawn  into  the  press,  and 
exposed  to  a  force  of  100  tons  or  upwards.  After  it  is  sufficiently  compressed,  the 
machine  is  relaxed,  and  the  elasticity  of  the  flannel  makes  the  rammer  descend  (if  a 
hydraulic  press  be  used)  with  considerable  nq>idity.  The  ielts  are  then  drawn  out  on 
the  other  side  by  an  operative  called  a  hijfer,  who  places  each  fislt  in  succession  upon  one 
board,  and  each  sheet  of  paper  upon  another.  The  coucher  takes  immediate  possession 
of  the  Ielts  for  his  further  (^rations. 

Two  men  at  a  vat,  and  a  boy  as  a  layer  or  lifter,  can  make  about  6  or  8  reams  in  10 
hours.  In  the  etening  the  whole  paper  made  during  the  day,  is  put  into  another  press, 
and  subjected  to  moderate  comprcssioD,  in  order  to  get  quit  of  the  mark  of  the  felt,  and 
xnore  of  the  water.  Next  day  it  is  all  separated,  a  process  called  parting,  and  being 
Again  pressed,  is  carried  into  the  lof^  Fine  papen  are  oflen  twice  parted  and  pressed, 
in  order  to  give  them  a  proper  surface. 

The  next  operation  is  the  dryings  which  is  performed  in  the  following  way.     Posts 
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about  10  or  12  feet  high  are  erected  at  the  distance  of  ten  feet  from  each  other*  and 
pierced  with  holes  six  inches  apart ;  two  spars  with  ropes  stretched  between  them,  at 
the  distance  of  5  inches  from  one  another,  called  a  treble  or  tribble,  are  placed  about  5 
feet  high  between  these  posts,  supported  by  pins  pushed  into  the  holes  in  the  posts. 
The  workman  takes  up  4  or  8  sheets  of  paper,  and  puts  them  upon  a  piece  of  wood  in 
the  form  of  a  T ;  passing  this  T  between  the  ropes,  be  shifts  the  sheets  upon  them,  and 
proceeds  thus  till  all  the  ropes  are  full.  He  then  raises  the  treble,  and  puts  another  in 
its  place,  which  he  fills  and  raises  in  like  manner.  Nine  or  ten  trebles  are  placed 
in  every  set  of  posts.  The  sides  of  the  drying-room  have  proper  shutters,  which  can  be 
opened  to  any  angle  at  pleasure. 

When  the  paper  is  d^,  it  is  taken  down,  and  laid  neatly  in  heaps  to  be  sised.  Sise 
is  made  of  pieces  of  skin,  cut  off  by  the  curriers  before  tanning*  or  sheep*8  feet,  or  any 
other  matter  containing  much  gelatine.  These  substances  are  boiled  in  a  copper  to  a 
jelly ;  to  which,  when  strained,  a  small  quantity  of  alum  is  added.  The  workman  then 
takes  about  4  quires  of  paper,  spreads  them  out  in  the  sise  properly  diluted  with  water, 
taking  care  that  they  be  equally  moistened.  This  is  rather  a  niee  operation.  The  super- 
fluous sise  is  then  pressed  out,  and  the  paper  is  parted  into  sheets.  After  being  once 
more  pressed,  it  is  transferred  to  the  drying-room,  but  must  not  be  dried  too  quickly. 
Three  days  are  required  for  this  purpose.  When  the  paper  is  thoroughly  dry,  it  is 
carried  to  the  finishing-house,  and  is  again  pressed  pretty  hard.  It  is  then  picked  by 
women  with  small  knives,  in  order  to  take  out  the  knots*  and  separate  the  perfect  from 
the  imi)erfect  sheets.  It  is  again  pressed,  given  to  the  finisher,  to  be  counted  into 
reams,  and  done  up.  These  reams  are  comprened,  tied  up,  and  sent  to  the  warehouse 
for  sale.     A  good  finisher  can  count  SOO  reams,  or  96,000  dieets  in  a  day. 

Hot  pressing  is  executed  by  placing  a  sheet  of  paper  between  two  smoothed  paste- 
boards, alternately,  and  between  every  50  pasteboards  a  heated  plate  of  iron,  and 
subjecting  the  pile  to  the  press.  This  communicates  a  fine  smooth  surfeoe  to  writing- 
paper. 

The  grain  of  the  paper  is  often  disfigured  by  the  felts,  when  they  are  too  much  used, 
or  when  tlie  loose  fibres  do  not  cover  the  twisted  thread.  The  two  sides  of  the  felt  are 
differently  raised,  and  that  on  which  the  fibres  are  longest  is  applied  to  the  slieets  which 
are  laid  down.  As  the  felts  have  to  resist  the  reiterated  action  of  the  press^  their  warp 
should  be  made  stout,  of  long  combed  wool,  and  well  twisted.  The  woo^  however, 
should  be  of  carded  wool,  and  spun  into  a  soft  thread,  so  as  to  render  ihe  febric  spongy, 
jmd  capable  of  imbibing  much  water. 

This  opcrose  and  delicate  process  of  moulding  the  sheets  of  paper  by  hand,  has  for 
nearly  thirty  years  past  been  performed,  in  many  manufactories,  by  a  machine  which 
produces  it  in  a  continuous  ^eet  of  ixidefinite  length  which  is  afterwards  cut  into 
suitable  sixes,  by  the  PAPxa-cuTTiNo  Macbiitk. 

In  1799,  Louis  Robert,  then  employed  in  the  paper  works  of  Essonne  in  France,  con- 
trived a  machine  to  make  paper  of  a  great  size,  by  a  continuous  motion,  and  obtained 
for  it  a  patent  for  15  years,  with  a  sum  of  8000  francs  from  the  French  government,  as 
a  reward  for  his  ingenuity.  The  specification  of  this  patent  is  published  in  the  second 
volume  of  BreveU  d^ Invention  expires.  M.  Leger-Didot,  then  director  of  the  said  works, 
bought  Robert's  machine  and  patent  for  25,000  francs,  to  be  paid  by  instalments. 
Having  become  proprietor  of  this  machine,  which,  though  imperfect,  contained  the  germ 
of  a  valuable  improvement  in  paper-making,  M.  Didot  came  over  with  it  to  England, 
where  he  entered  into  several  contracts  for  constructing  and  working  it. 

Meanwhile  M.  L.  Did«>t  having  foiled  to  ftilfil  his  obligations  to  Robert,  the  latter 
instituted  a  law-suit,  and  recovered  possession  of  his  patent  by  a  decision  dated  23d 
June,  18ia  Didot  then  sent  over  to  Paris  the  Repertory  of  Arts,  for  Sept.  1808, 
which  contained  the  specification  of  the  English  patent,  with  instructions  to  a  friend  to 
secure  the  improved  machines  described  in  it,  by  a  French  patent  The  patent  was 
obtained,  but  became  inoperative  in  consequence  of  M.  L.  Didot  fiuling  to  return  to 
France,  as  he  had  promised,  so  as  to  mount  the  patent  machine  within  the  two  years 
requireid  by  the  French  patent  law.  It  was  not  till  1815*  that  M.  Calla,  machine- 
maker  at  Paris,  constructed  the  paper  apparatus  known  in  England  by  the  name  of 
Fourdrinier*s,  and  which,  on  the  authority  of  the  DieHonnairt  Technoihgiqmef  was  very 
imperfect  in  comparison  of  an  English*made  machine  imported  about  that  time  into 
France.  La  construction  de  cet  machines,  qui  n*ojffre  pourtant  rien  de  difficile,  est  restie 
jusqu*  d  ee  Jour  exdusivement  dans  les  mains  des  Anglais,  is  the  painful  acknowledgment 
made  in  1 829,  for  his  countrymen,  by  the  author  of  the  elaborate  .article  Papeterie  in 
that  national  work.  If  there  be  nothing  difiioult  in  the  construction  of  these  machines, 
the  French  mechanicians  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  forcing  their  countrymen  to  seek 
the  sole  supply  of  them  in  England ;  for  the  principal  paper  works  in  France,  as 
those  of  MM.  Canson,  Montgolfier,  Thomas  Varenne,  Firmin  Didot,  Ddcnmbie,  De 
Maupeon,  &e.,  are  mounted  with  English-made  machines. 
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The  following,  for  example,  are  a  few  of  the  paper-mills  in  France  which  are  mounted 
with  the  self-acting  machines  of  Messrs.  Bryan  Donkin  &  Co. :  — - 

Messrs.  Canson,  at  Annonay. 

M.  de  la  Place,  at  Jean  d^Hcures,  Bar-le«duc. 

Soci^t^  anonymc,  at  Sainte  Marie,  under  M.  Delatouche. 

Echarcon  pres  Mennecy,  (Seine  et  Oise). 

Firmin  Didot,  Mesnil  sur  I'Estr^. 

M.  F.  M.  Montgolfier,  k  Annonay. 

Muller,  Bouchard,  Ondin  and  Co*s.f  at  Gueures,  near  Dieppe. 

MM.  Ridiard  et  Comp.  k  Plainfoing. 

M.  Callot-Bellisle;  Vieuze  et  Chantoiseau. 

M.  Bech^taile,  near  St.  Etienne,  at  Bourg  Argental. 

It  deserves  particularly  to  he  remarked,  to  the  honour  of  English  mechanism,  that  the 
proprietors  of  the  first  fiye  of  the  above  works  received  gold  medals  at  the  last  ex- 
position of  their  papers  at  the  Louvre,  and  all  the  rest  received  medals  either  of  silver 
or  bronze.* 

The  following  is  a  true  narrative  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  paper  automaton. 

M.  Leger  Didot,  accompanied  by  Mr.  John  Gamble,  an  Englishman  who  had  resided 
for  several  years  in  Paris,  obtained  permission  firom  the  French  government,  in  1 800,  to 
earry  over  the  small  working  model  of  Robert's  continuous  machine,  with  the  view  of  get- 
ting the  benefit  of  English  capital  and  mechanical  skill  to  bring  it  into  an  operative  state 
upon  the  great  scale.  Fortunately  for  the  vigorous  development  of  this  embryo  project, 
which  had  proved  an  abortion  in  France,  they  addressed  themselves  on  the  one  hand,  to 
a  mercantile  firm  equally  opident  and  public  spirited,  and  on  the  other,  to  engineers 
distinguished  for  persevering  energy  and  mechanical  resource.  A  first  patent  was 
granted  to  Mr.  Gamble  on  the  20th  of  April  1801,  and  a  second,  for  certain  improve- 
ments upon  the  former,  on  the  7th  of  June  180S.  In  January  1804,  Mr.  Gamble,  fbr 
certaui  considerations,  assigned  these  two  patents  to  Messrs.  Henry  and  Sealy  Four- 
drinier,  the  house  above  alluded  to,  who  were  at  that  period,  and  for  several  years  af- 
terwards, the  most  considerable  stationers  and  paper-makers  in  Great  Britain.  By  an 
act  of  parliament  passed  on  the  4th  of  August  1807,  Mr.  Gamble's  privilege  of  14  years 
firom  April  1801,  was  prolonged  to  15  years  after  the  date  of  the  act^  being  an  extension 
of  about  7  years  upon  the  original  patent. 

The  proprietors  showed  good  reasons,  in  the  enormous  expense  of  their  experiments, 
and  the  national  importance  of  the  object,  why  the  patent  should  have  been  extended 
14  years  firom  the  latter  date,  and  would  have  obtained  justice  from  parliament  in  this 
respect,  but  for  an  unworthy  artifice  of  Lord  Lauderdale  in  the  House  of  Lords.  '*  He, 
and  he  only,  was  the  person  who  took  the  objection,"  and,  by  introducing  a  regulation 
in  a  standing  order  of  the  House  of  Lords,  that  none  but  the  original  inventor  should 
have  an  extension,  though  Mr.  H.  Fourdrinier  was  the  inventor  substantially  of  the 
operative  machine,  he  defeated  the  honourable  intentions  of  his  brother  peers,  whose 
committee  said,  "  We  will  give  seven  years,  and  Mr.  Fourdrinier  may  apply  again,  if  it 
should  turn  out  that  the  seven  years  that  we  propose  to  give  to  Mr.  Fourdrinier 
should  not  give  suflScient  time  to  afford  any  chance  of  his  receiving  any  remuneration 
£oir  the  expense  that  he  has  incurred  in  introducing  this  invention.**  The  bill  passed 
in  the  House  of  Commons  for  14  years,  but  it  was  limited  by  this  nue  of  Lord  Lau- 
derdale to  7,  "  who  put  the  standing  order  upon  the  books  (of  the  upper  house)  which 
prevented  Messrs.  Fourdrinier  firom  having  any  benefit  firom  the  invention,  "f 

In  February  1808,  Mr.  Gamble,  after  losing  both  his  time  and  money  savings  during 
eight  years  of  irksome  diligence,  assigned  over  to  Messrs.  Fourdrinier  the  whole  right 
of  his  share  in  the  patent  to  which  he  was  entitied  under  the  act  of  parliament. 

Dartford  in  Kent,  which  had  been  long  conspicuous  as  the  seat  of  a  goo<l  manufactory 
of  paper  and  paper  moulds,  was  selected  by  the  proprietors  of  the  patent  as  the  fittest 
place  for  realizing  their  plans ;  and  happily  for  them  it  possessed,  in  Mr.  Hall's  en- 
gineering establishment,  every  tool  requisite  for  constructing  the  novel  automaton,  and 
in  his  assistant  Mr.  Bryan  Donkin,  a  young  and  zealous  mechanist,  who,  combining 
precision  o(  workmanship  with  fertility  of  invention,  could  turn  his  local  advantages  to 
the  best  account.  To  this  gentleman,  aided  by  the  generous  confidence  of  Messrs. 
Fourdrinier,  the  glory  of  rearing  to  a  stately  manhood  the  helpless  bantling  of  M.  L. 
Didot  is  entirely  due.  In  1 803,  after  nearly  three  years  of  intense  application,  he  pro- 
duced a  self-acting  machine  for  making  an  endless  web  of  paper,  which  was  erected  at 
St.  Neot*s,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Gamble,  and  performed  in  such  a  manner 
BM  to  surprise  every  beholder. 

Since  that  important  era  Mr.  Donkin  has  steadily  devoted  hb  whole  mind  and  means 

•  Rapport  de  Jury  Central,  par  M.  Le  Baron  Ctaartes  Dupin,  vol.  U.  p.  278 ;  Parla,  1836. 
f  See  this  shabbv  piece  of  diplomacj  unveiled  in  the  Alioutea  of  Evidence  taken  before  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Fourdrinier 's  patent }  May,  1837. 
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to  the  progreasive  inaprovemcnt  of  tlils  admirable  apparatus ;  and  has,  by  the  unfiuiuig 
regularity,  precision,  promptitude,  and  productiveness  of  its  work,  earnea  for  himself  a 
place  along  with  Watt,  Wedgewood,  and  Arkwright,  in  the  temple  of  mechanical 
fame. 

**  La  Franee,^  says  a  late  official  eulogist  of  her  arts,  and  interpreter  of  her  senti* 
ments,  **  ne  creunt  plus  la  rivalit^  des  autres  peuples  pour  la  &brication  des  divers 
genres  de  papiers  et  de  cartons.***  After  this  boast,  one  would  not  expect  to  hear  him 
immediately  confess  that  in  182S  his  country  possessed  only  one  manufactory  of  the 
papier  eontiuUf  containing  one  of  the  Foordrinier  machines  made  at  London  by  Mr. 
Donkin,  for  M.  Canson,  at  Vidalon-les-Annonay;  that  in  1827  there  were  only  4  of 
these  machines  in  France,  and  that  in  1834  there  were  not  many  more  than  a  docen. 
He  justly  observes,  that  *'  this  mode  being  more  economical,  more  rapid,  and  moro 
powerful,  will  become  henceforth  the  only  one  which  can  be  practised  without  loss. 
Then  will  disappear  the  antient  system  of  hand-work,  which  likewise  involved  the 
inconveniences,  we  may  say  dangers,  resulting  from  conU>inations  among  the  operatives. 
The  machine-made  papers  possess  many  advantages:  they  can  receive,  so  to  speak, 
unlimited  dimensions ;  they  preserve  a  perfectly  uniform  thickness  throughout  all  their 
length ;  they  may  be  ^ricated  in  every  season  of  the  year ;  nor  do  they  require  to  be 
sorted,  trimmed,  and  hung  up  in  tlie  drying-bouse,  operations  which  occasioned  great 
waste,  amounting  to  no  less  tium  one  defective  sheet  out  of  every  five.  The  continuous 
paper  at  one  time  retained  the  impression  of  the  wire- wove  web  on  its  under  side ;  a 
defect  from  which  it  has  been  freed  by  a  pressure  apparatus  of  Mr.  Donkin,  recently 
imported  from  England  by  M.  Delatouche." 

It  appears  from  documents  presented  to  a  conunittee  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  1 807, 
that  the  Messrs.  Fourdrinier  had,  by  that  time,  withdrawn  from  their  stationery  business 
the  large  sum  of  60^0002.,  to  further  the  object  of  their  patent ;  so  many  difficulties  did 
they  encounter  in  bringing  the  machinexr  to  its  then  comparatively  complete  state,  and 
so  little  encouragement  or  support  dicl  they  receive  from  the  paper  manufiicturers 
throughout  the  kingdom. 

The  patentees  laid  a  statement  before  the  public  in  1806,  containing  the  fallowing 
comparative  estimate  of  the  expmise  attending  seven  vats,  and  that  attending  a  machine 
employed  upon  paper  sized  in  the  engine,  performing  the  same  quantity  of  work  as 
seven  vats,  at  the  rate  of  1 2  hours  daily. 

▲  ICACBIlfX. 


2  Journeymen    •  .            • 

2  Ditto        -            -  -      - 

2  Finishers            •  •          - 

2  Dry  workers    .  •             • 

Farters  (none)      -  -        • 

Fire  (none)        -  - 

Felting       -         -  •        • 

Washing,  ditto 

Wire  .  -  -  -  - 
1  Man,  to  keep  in  repair  the  mill  l 

and  machine         *  ~         J 


Total  9 


Day. 


WeA. 


f.  d. 

3  6 

2  6 
S  6 

3  6 


£  M,  d. 

2  2  0 

1  10  0 

2  2  0 
2  2  0 


Month. 


£  9.  d, 

8  8  0 

6  0  0 

8  8  0 

8  8  0 


£  z.  d, 

109  4  0 

78  O  0 

109  4  0 

109  4  0 


24  0  0 

5  0  0 

200  O  O 

100  0  0 


,1     ^. 


Kxpense  of  7  vats  per  annum  (see  next  pi^),  is     - 
A  machine  doing  7  yats^  work,  is,  per  annum 

Balance  saved  by  the  machine  per  annum 


7  16     0|31     4     o;     734  12    O 


£  t,  d, 

8,604  12  0 

734  12  O 

£1,870  0  0 


N,  B.  —  There  are  other  advantages,  to  the  amount  of  full  40021  per  annum,  of  which 
manufacturers  are  well  aware,  although  not  taken  into  this  calculation. 


•  R«PPO>t  de  Jury  Ceatral,  sur  lea  Frodulti  d«  rindustrle  Francaise  ezpoai  en  1834.  nar  Le 
Charles  Dupln,  Membre  de  I'lnitittit,  Rapporteur-sto^ral  et  Vice  President  du  Jury  CentS;  U. 
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SXVXM 

VATS. 

Day. 

Wwk. 

Month. 

Year. 

t. 

d. 

£  «. 

d. 

£ 

«.    £L 

£      a.     d. 

7  Vatraen,  at 

3 

3 

6  16 

6 

27 

6  0 

354  18     0 

7  Couchen          .         -         . 

3 

I 

6     9 

6 

25 

18  0 

336  14     0 

7  Layers          -            •         - 

3 

1 

6     9 

6 

25 

18  0 

336  14     0 

3  Finishers          ... 

4 

0 

3  12 

0 

14 

8  0 

187     4     0 

6  Dry  workers        -        -    - 

3 

1 

5   11 

0 

22 

4  0 

288  12     0 

3  Men  to  go  to  presa^  &c.     - 

2 

6 

2     5 

0 

9 

0  0 

117     0     0 

7  Palters  (women) 

1 

4 

2  16 

0 

11 

4  0 

145  12     0 

Fire          ... 

7     0 

0 

28 

0  0 

364     0    0 

Felting            ... 

140     0     0 

Washing  ditto,  oil,  soap,  fire,  &c. 

1   11 

6 

6 

6  0 

81   18     0 

Moulds         -            -         • 

140     0     0 

1  Man,  and  expenses  of  repair- 1 

ing,  in  keeping  in  order  7   > 

112     0    0 

Tats,  vat-presses^  &c               J 

Total  41  persona. 

42  11 

0170 

4  0 

2,604     0    0  1 

In  the  same  statement,  it  was  shown  that  the  expense  of  making  paper  by  hand  is 
16«.  per  cwt.,  whereas  by  their  machine  it  is  only  3m,  9d, ;  so  that  upon  432,000  cwts. 
the  quamtity  annually  made  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (as  founded  upon  the  fiict  that 
una  vat  can  make  480  owts.  of  paper,  and  that  there  were  900  vats  in  the  kingdom),  the 
annual  saving  by  the  machine  would  be  264,60021,  or  345,6002.  —  81,00021 

In  a  second  statement  laid  before  the  public  in  1807,  the  patentees  observe  that  their 
recently  improved  machine,  from  its  greater  simplicity,  may  be  erected  at  a  considerably 
reduced  expense.  **  Mr.  Donkin,  the  engineer,  will  engage  to  furnish  machines  of  the 
dimennons  specified  below,  with  all  the  present  improvements,  at  the  prices  specified 
bdow. 


Inches. 

If  drtren  by  itrapi. 

£ 

or  4  vats                ... 

30 

between  tlie  deckles 

715 

6  ditto      .... 

40 

ditto              ditto 

845 

8  ditto      .... 

44 

ditto              ditto 

940 

12  ditto      .... 

54 

ditto             ditto 
If  driven  by  wheels. 

995 

S  or  4  vats                ... 

30 

between  the  deckles 

750 

6  ditto      .... 

40 

ditto              ditto 

880 

8  ditto      .... 

44 

ditto              ditto 

980 

12  ditto      .... 

54 

ditto              ditto 

1,040 

**  Instead  of  5  men,  formerly  employed  upon  1  machine,  3  are  now  (in  1818)  fully 
sufficient,  without  requiring  that  degree  of  attention  and  skill  which  were  formerly  in- 
dispensable. 

**  In  1806  the  machine  was  capable  of  doing  the  work  of  6  vats  in  twelve  hours  ;  it 
is,  however,  now  capable  of  doing  double  that  quantity,  at  one-fourth  of  the  expense. 
For  by  the  various  improvements  enumerated  above,  the  consumption  of  wire  is  reduced 
nearly  one-half,  and  lasts  above  double  the  time ;  the  quantity  of  paper  produced  is 
doumed ;  and,  taking  into  consideration  the  work  which  is  now  performed  by  the  men 
over  and  above  their  immediate  attendance  upon  the  machine,  it  may  be  fiiirly  stated, 
tfaat  the  number  of  men  u  reduced  to  one-half;  consequently  the  expense  of  wire  and 
labour  is  reduced  to  one-fourth  of  what  it  was. 

"  The  other  advantages  incidental  to  the  nature  of  the  process  of  making  paper  by 
this  machine,  may  be  classed  in  the  following  order :  — 

'*  1st.  That  the  paper  is  much  superior  in  strength,  firmness,  and  appearance,  to  any 
which  can  be  made  by  hand  of  the  same  material. 

"  2d.  It  requires  less  drying,  less  pressing  and  parting,  and  consequently  comes  sooner 
to  market;  for  it  receives  a  much  harder  pressure  from  the  machine  than  can  possibly 
t>e  given  by  any  vat  press,  and  is  therefore  not  only  drier,  but,  on  account  of  the  close- 
ness and  firmness  of  texture,  even  the  moisture  which  remains  is  far  sooner  evaporated, 
on  exposure  to  the  air,  than  it  would  be  from  the  more  spungy  or  bibulous  paper  made 
by  hand. 
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**  The  superior  pressure,  and  the  circumstance  of  one  »de  of  the  paper  passing  under 
the  polished  surface  of  one  of  the  pressing  rollers,  contribute  to  that  smoothness  which 
in  hand-made  papers  can  only  be  obtained  by  repeated  parting  and  pressing ;  cdn- 
sequeiitly  a  great  part  of  the  time  necessarily  qpent  in  these  operations  is  saved,  and  the 
paper  sooner  finished  and  ready  for  market. 

"  Sdly.  The  quantity  of  broken  paper  and  retree  is  almost  nothing  compared  with 
what  is  made  at  the  vats. 

**  4th.  The  machine  makes  paper  with  cold  water. 

**  5th.  It  is  durable,  and  little  subject  to  be  out  of  repair.  The  machine  at  Two 
Waters,  in  Hertfordshire,  for  the  last  three  years,  has  not  cost  10/.  a  year  in  repairs. 

"  6th.  As  paper  mills  are  almost  universally  wrought  by  streams,  which  vary  con- 
siderably in  their  power  from  time  to  time,  there  will  result  from  this  circumstance  a 
very  important  advantage  in  the  adoption  of  the  machine.  The  common  paper  mill 
being  limited  by  its  number  of  vats,  no  advantage  can  be  taken  of  the  frequent  accessions 
of  power  which  generally  happen  in  the  course  of  the  year ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  as 
scarcely  any  mills  are  capable  of  preparing  stuff  for  twelve  vats,  every  accession  of  power 
to  the  mill,  where  a  machine  is  employed,  will  increase  its  produce  without  any  ad- 
ditional expense. 

**  7th.  The  manufiictiuer  can  suspend  or  resume  his  work  at  pleasure ;  and  he  is  be- 
sides  effectually  relieved  from  the  perplexing  diflSculties  and  loss  consequent  upon  the 
perpetual  combinations  for  the  increase  of  wages.** 

It  is  a  lamentable  fiMSt,  that  the  attention  required  to  mature  this  valuable  invention, 
and  the  large  capital  which  it  absorbed,  led  ultimately  to  the  bankruptcy  of  this  opulent 
and  public-spirited  comjiany ;  after  which  disaster  no  patent  dues  were  collected,  though 
twelve  suits  in  Chancery  were  instituted  ;  these  being  mostly  unsuccessful,  on  account 
of  some  paltry  technical  objections  made  to  their  well-specified  patent,  by  that  un- 
scientific judge  Lord  Tenterden.  The  piratical  tricks  practised  by  many  considerable 
paper-makers  against  the  patentees  are  humiliating  to  human  nature  in  a  civilised  and 
9oi  dUant  Christian  community.  Many  of  them  have  owned,  since  the  bankruptcy  of 
the  house  removed  the  fear  of  prosecution,  that  they  owed  them  frt)m  2000Z.  to  3OO0L 
apiece. 

Nothing  can  place  the  advantage  of  the  Fourdrinier  machine  in  a  stronger  point  of 
view,  than  the  fact  of  there  being  280  of  them  now  at  work  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
making  collectively  1600  miles  of  paper,  of  from  4  to  5  feet  broad,  every  day  ;  that  they 
have  lowered  the  price  of  paper  50  per  cent.,  and  that  they  have  increased  the  revenue 
directly  and  indirectly,  by  a  sum  of  probably  400,000?.  per  annum.  Tlie  tissue  paper 
made  by  the  machine  is  particularly  useful  for  communicating  engraved  impressions  to 
pottery  ware ;  before  the  introduction  of  which  there  was  but  a  miserable  substitute. 
Messrs.  R.  and  J.  Clewes,  of  Cobridge  potteries,  in  a  letter  to  Messrs.  Fourdrinier,  state, 
**  that  had  not  an  improvement  taken  place  in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  the  new  style 
of  engraving  would  have  been  of  no  use,  as  the  paper  previously  used  was  of  too  coarse 
a  nature  to  draw  from  the  fair  engravings  any  thing  like  a  clear  or  perfect  impression  ; 
and  the  Staffordshire  potteries,  in  our  opinion,  as  well  as  the  public  at  large,  are  deeply 
indebted  to  you  for  the  astonishing  improvement  that  has  recently  taken  place,  both  as 
regards  china  and  earthenware,  more  particularly  the  latter.**  The  following  rates  of 
prices  justify  the  above  statement :  -— 


1814. 

1822. 

1833. 

«.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

12  0 

9     6 

7  0 

16  3 

12  0 

8  9 

Demy  pottery  tissue 

Royid       .... 

**  We  have  adopted  a  new  mode  of  printing  on  china  and  earthenware,  which,  but  for 
your  improved  system  of  making  tissue  paper,  must  have  utterly  failed ;  our  patent  ma- 
chine requiring  the  paper  in  such  lengths  as  were  impossible  to  make  on  the  old  plan. 
On  referring  to  our  present  stock,  we  find  we  have  one  sheet  of  your  paper  more  than 
1200  yards  long.     Signed,  Machin  and  Potts;  Burslem,  February  25th,  1834." 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  more  than  once  the  mechnnical  worksliops  of 
Messrs.  Bryan  Donkin  and  Co.  in  Bermondsey,  and  have  never  witnessed  a  more 
admirable  assortment  of  exquisite  and  expensive  tools,  each  adapted  to  perform  its  part 
with  despatch  and  mathematical  exactness,  though  I  have  seen  probably  the  best 
machine  factories  of  this  country  and  the  Continent.  The  man  of  science  will  appreciate 
this  statement,  and  may  perhaps  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  grand  mural  circle  of 
7  feet  diameter,  made  by  Troughton,  for  the  Royal  Observatory  of  Greenwich,  was  turned 
with  final  truth  upon  a  noble  lathe  in  the  said  establishment  It  has  supplied  no  fewer 
than  133  complete  automatic  paper  machines,  each  of  a  value  of  from  1200/.  to  2000^., 
to  different  manufactories,  not  only  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  in  all  parts  of  the 
civilixed  M-orld ;  as  mentioned  in  the  second  paragraph  of  the  present  article.     Each 
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madune  ii  c^iable  of  making,  under  the  unpuliioa  ol  aaj 
priow  mover,  ill  unwnlchisd  by  a  bunuo  eye,  sod  unguidcd  bf 
a  bunun  hand,  from  20  la  50  feet  in  length,  by  5  Tl-M  bniact 
of  moat  iquHble  papci  in  one  minule.  Uf  piper  of  avenge 
tllkknen,  il  lum<  alT  30  feet. 

.f^.  1038. 11  ui  upright  longitudinal  aectiob,  r^nvaenting 

,  tbe  machine  in  ila  moat  complete  atile,  including  the  drjing 

'-  sleam    cjlinden,   and   the   compound    channelled   roUen   of 

Mi.Wilki,  lubaeiiuentlir  to  be  deasiibcd  in  detail.    The  figure 

wound  up  wet  upon  Che  reeli  a,  a,  which  being  movable  round 
tbe  centre  i  of  a  awing-bar,  are  preiented  empty,  time  about, 
to  receire  the  tender  web.  The  figure  in  the  under  line  con- 
a  or  drying  ejUodert ;  the  pointi  o,  o,  of  whoia 


i  tna. 


It  the 


point 


'eelfrai 


n 


receiver  of  pulp  from  the  itufT-cheat. 

a  U  tbe  knot  itiainer  iJ 
Ibotioo  (p  341.),  to  clear  tbe 
pulp  befijre  pamng  on  to  the 


the  vat.  The  arcowi  abow 
the  courw  of  tbe  eiiTrents  at 
the  pulp  in  tbe  vat, 

I  il  the  aproo,  or  receiver 
of  tile  water  and  pulp  whitA 
neape  through  the  endleaa 
wir*,  and  which  are  returned 
bj  ■  eeaop-wheel  into  the  vaL 

i  il  (be  oopper  lip  of  the  vat, 
over  which  the  pulp  flowi  to 
the  endlcn  wire,  on  a  leathern 
apron  eitending  from  thii  lip 
to  about  9  inehet  over  the 
wire,  to  aupport  tbe  pulp  and 
prevent  iu  escaping. 

c,  c  are  the  bar*  which  bear 
up  the  email  tube  rollen  that 
support  the  wire. 

il,  d  are  ruler  ban,  to  nipport 
the  copper  rollera  over  which 

K  ii  the  breast  roller,  round 
which  tbe  eudlea  wire  turna. 

■I  ii  tbe  point  where  the 
■baking  motion  ia  given  to  the 

M  in  the  guide  roller,  having 
ita  pivot*  movable  laterally  to 
adjuat  the  wire  and  keep  it  pa- 

srallel. 
ia  the  pulp  roller,  or  ••  dandy,"  to  preai  out  w;atcr,  and  to 
let  (he  paper,  r,  it  the  place  of  the  lecond.  when  it  u  used. 
1  the  first  or  wet  prew,  ot  couching  roUera  i  the  w^ 
the  paper  here,  which  latter  ia  couched  upon  the 
endle.  ffelt  p;  «>d  the  endleaa  wire  o  rclun*.  paaaing 
round  the  lower  coach  roller.  By  Mr.  Donlun.  happy  in- 
n  of  phuing  lhe«  rollera  obliquely,  the  water  rvina 
freely  away,  which  it  did  not  do  when  their  aaei  were  in  a 

""T'a^'^he  deckl™,  which  fo«n  the  edge,   of  thej^ 
of   paper,    and    prevent    the    pulp    paaung    away    laterally. 
They  regulate  the  width  of  (he  endlcm  ahect. 
/./are  the  revolving  deckle  »'"!*, 

a  ia  the  deckle  guide,  or  driving-pulley.  .,  u  j„  «^ 

e  are  lube  rollen,  over  whicli  the  wire  paiaea,  which  do  nO« 
putake  of  the  ihaking  motion  i  and. 
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e  irirc,  or  bn»  eatrUgca  (or  Lee^ng  Iba 


m  cy linden  for  drying  the  a 


h,  h  arc  iinovid>Ie  rollen  for  ■trclching  t] 
tollen  p,  J  in  •  proper  poHlion. 

c  ii  the  Mcood  preu,  or  drj  pTeM,  to  eipel  (lie 

E,  K,  &c.,  in  the  vicT  of  the  lover  line,  are  the  s 
ihcet. 

1,1  ate  rollers  to  eoDTej  the  paper. 

J,j  are  roUera  to  eooducl  the  felt ;  which  terrei 
wrinkling  or  becoming  crackled. 

n,  D  are  the  hexagonal  expanding  reela  for  the  ateam-dried   paper  web,  one  onlj 
being  used  at  a  time,  and  made  to  suit  different  sixes  of  sheeta.  i  is  iheir  swing  fulcrum. 

n  this  beautiiiil  machine.  Tbej 
ne  inch  broad,  and  togetlier  one 
be  at  once  perfectly  flexible  and 


d  preTent it 


The  deckle  straps  are  worthy  of  particular  nc 
ore  composed  of  inui;  lajen  of  cotton  tape,  i 
lialf-incb  thick,  cemented  with  caoutchouc,  so  i 
.^ater-llglit. 

Thii  upper  end  of  each  of  the  two  earriagea  of  the  roller  i.  u  of  a  fiirked  aliap^  and 
the  piTOts  of  the  roller  are  made  to  turn  iu  the  cleft  of  the  forked  carriages  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  roller  maf  be  prevented  from  having  any  lateral  motion,  while  it 
posseaaes  a  free  vibratory  motion  upwards  and  downwards ;  the  whole  weight  of  the  roller 
L  being  borne  by  the  endless  web  of  woven  wire. 

The  greatest  difficulty  fimaerty  experienced  in  the  paper  manu&cture  upon  Uie 
continuoussystemof  Fourdrinier,  was  to  remove  the  mixture  from  the  pulp,  and  condense 
it  with  sufficient  rapidity,  so  as  to  prevent  its  becoming  what  is  called  laater-gaBtd,  and 
to  permit  the  web  to  proeeed  directly  to  the  drying  cylinders.  Hitherto  no  inreDtioabas 
answered  so  well  in  practice  to  remove  this  difficulty  as  the  i 
pulp  rollers  or  dandies  of  Mr.  Joho  Wilks,  the  ingenious  partner  of  Hr.  Donkio 
which  a  patent  was  obtained  in  1830.  Suppose  one  of  these  rollers  (see  i,  J!g.  load., 
and  M,M,  ^.  1043.,)  ii  required  for  a  machine  which  is  to  make  paper  54  inches  wide, 
it  must  be  about  SO  inches  long,  so  that  its  extremities  (see^^i.  1039  and  1040.)  may  extend 
over  01  beyond  each  edge  of  the  sheet  of  paper  upon  which  it  is  kdd.  Its  diumeter  may 
be  7  inches.  About  B  grooves,  each  l-t6th  of  an  inch  wide,  are  made  in  every  inch  of 
the  tube ;  and  they  are  cut  to  half  the  thickness  of  Che  copper,  with  a  reetangidarly 
shaped  tool.  A  succession  of  ribs  and  groaves  are  thus  formed  throughout  the  whole 
length  of  the  tube.  A  similar  succession  is  then  made  across  the  former,  but  of  34  in 
the  inch,  and  on  the  opposite  sur&ce  of  the  metal,  which  by  s  peculiar  mode  of  manage- 
ment hod  been  prepared  for  that  purpose.  As  the  latter  grooves  are  cut  as  deep  as  the 
fbrmcr,  those  on  the  inude  meet  those  on  the  outside,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles 
and  thereby  producing  so  many  square  holes ;  leaving  a  aeries  of  straight  copper  rib*  on 
the  interior  surface  of  the  said  tube,  traversed  by  another  series  of  ribs  coiled  totmd 
them  on  tbe  outside,  fanning  a  cylindrical  sieve  made  of  one  piece  of  metal.  The 
rough  edges  of  all  the  ribs  must  be  rounded  off  with  a  smooth  flle  into  a  semicircular 
,  ,  form.      Figt.  1039,  and  1040i..A  a,  are  por- 

tions of  the  ribbed  copper  tube*  Fiff.lQ39- 
shows  the  exterior,  and  ^^.1040  the  in- 
terior surfiice ;  b,  b  and  h,  b  show  tbe  plain 
part  at  each  of  the  ends,  where  it  U  mads 
&sl  to  the  brass  rings  by  rivets  or  screws ; 
c,  c  are  the  rings  with  arms,  and  a  centre 
piece  in  each,  for  filing  the  iron  pivot  or 
•baft  a;  one  such  pivot  is  filed  by  tint- 
ing it  in  esch  of  the  centre  pieces  of  tbe 
tings,  aa  shown  at  c.  Jig.  1040. ;  so  that 
both  the  said  pieces  ^aL  be  eoncentrie 
with  tbe  rings,  and  have  one  common 
axis  with  each  other,  and  with  the  roller. 
At  a,  a,  a  groove  is  turned  in  each  of  the 
pivot^  for  the  purpose  of  suspending  a 
weight  by  a  hook,  in  order  to  increase 
the  pressure  upon  the  paper,  whenerer  it 
may  be  found  necessary. 

Fig.  1041.  is  an  end  view,  showing  the 
coppertuhe  and  its  internal  ribs  a,*i  the 
brassrtngsc,c;armo,D,D',  centre  piece  a, 
and  pivot  a.  JV;.104S.  isa  section  of  the 
said  ring,  with  the  arms,  &c. 

The  roller  is  shown  at  i,  J^1038.,u 
lying  upon  the  surface  of  the  wire-web. 
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The  tclatiTC  puidon  oT  llul  peiforaled  roller,  and  llie  tittle  roller  b,  ovtr  which 
it  Kta,  U  nich  that  [he  axii  of  l  is  a  little  to  one  lide  of  the  uii  of  i,  snd  nol  m  the 
noM  tertical  plene,  the  letter  being  about  an  inch  nearer  the  Tal  end.  Hence,  when- 
e*«r  the  wire-web  is  set  in  progreaiite  motion,  it  will  cauie  the  roller  l  to  rcroWe  upon 
its  mirfiux  i  and  ai  (he  paper  is  pn^eoiTely  made,  it  will  pan  onwnrdi  with  the  web 
under  the  suriace  of  the  roller.  Thuj  the  pulpjf  layer  of  paper  it  condeDied  by 
compreiEion  under  the  ribbed  roller;  while  it  tratumiu  it*  moiiluie  Ihrough  the 
per&ntioni,  it  becomei  lufficiently  compact  to  endure  the  action  of  the  wet  pres 
toUera  a,  a,  and  alio  aequina  the  appearance  of  perallel  liiie%  aa  U'  made  by  hand  in  a 

Mr.  Wilka  eeeaHonally  employs  a  second  perforated  roller  in  the  same  paper  machine, 
vhich  ia  then  placed  at  the  doited  lina  ■',  i,  i. 

The  patentee  has  deaertbed  in  the  tame  speeification  ■  most  ingenious  modification  of 
the  said  roller,  by  which  he  can  eihaust  the  air  from  a  hollowed  portion  of  its  periphery, 
■nd  cause  the  paper  in  ill  passage  orer  the  roller  to  undergo  the  nicking  operation  of 
tbe  partial  vind,  so  as  to  be  remarkably  condensed ;  but  he  hai  not  been  called  upon  to 
apply  this  second  inrention,  in  comequeDce  of  the  perfect  success  vhich  be  has  eipe- 
Heneed  in  tbe  working  of  the  Grit. 

The  fbllowing  ia  a  more  detuled  illustration  of  Mr.  Wilks"  improTed  roller. 
Fv- Ids. represents  two  paruof  his  double.cased  eihaustii^  cylinder. 

Tlis  coniiM]  of  two  copper  tube% 
one  nicely  lining  the  other;  tbe  inner 
being  punched  fiill  of  round  holes,  aa 
at  E,  E,  where  that  tube  is  shown  nn- 
corered  -.  a  portion  of  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  same  tube  ia  shown  at 
L,  I.  In  this  figure  alio,  two  portions 
of  the  outer  tube  are  shown  at  u,  u, 
and  H,  H ;  tile  former  being  an  e: 
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Her 


ribbed  perforated  one  already  described ; 
the  holes  in  the  inner  tube  being  made 
in  rows  (0  correspond  with  the  grooves 
in  the  outer.  Tbe  hola  are  so  dis- 
tributed that  every  hole  in  one  row  shall 
be  opposite  to  the  middle  of  the  space 
left  between  two  holes  in  the  neit  row, 
as  will  appear  Tram  inspection  of  the 
flgure.  The  diameter  of  each  of  the 
punched   i 


cylinder, 


ach  rib  ii 


iside  ofth 
iridegi 


row  of 
hole*  in  tbe  former,  which  construction 
—  permits  the  free  transudation  or  perco- 
lition  of  tbe  water  out  of  the  pulp.  At  eai^  end  of  this  double-caae  cylinder,  a  part 
u  left  at  s  H  plain  w  thout  and  groorcd  merely  in  the  inside  of  tbe  outer  lube.  The 
■  nooth  surfa^  allows  (be  brass  ends  to  be  securely  filed ;  tlie  outer  edge  of  the  brass 
ring  flu  ti^ht  into  the  inside  of  the  end  of  the  cylinders. 

On  the  inside  of  each  of  these  rings  there  are  four  pieces  which  project  towards  the 
centre  or  aiia  of  the  cylinder ;  two  of  vhich  pieces  are  shown  at  a,  a,  Jig.  1043.  in 
aection.  h  b,  is  a  braas  ring  with  four  arms  t,  c,  c,  t,  and  a  boas  or  centre  piece  d,  d. 
Tbe  outer  edge  of  tbe  last -mentioned  ring  is  also  turned  cylindrical,  and  of  such  a 
diameter  as  to  fit  the  interior  of  the  former  ring  o,  e.  The  two  rings  are  securely 
held  together  by  four  screws,  r,  e  is  the  hollov  iron  axle  or  shaft  upon  which  the 
cylinder  reroliea.  Its  outnde  is  made  truly  cylindrical,  ao  as  to  fit  the  circular  holes 
in  the  bosses  d,  d,  of  the  rings  and  arms  at  each  end  of  the  cylinder.  Hence,  if  tlie 
hollow  shaft  tie  so  filed  that  it  will  not  turn,  the  perfora(ed  cylinder  is  capable  of 
having  a  rotatory  motion  given  to  i(  round  that  shaft.  This  motion  U  bad  recourse  to, 
wlien  the  vacuum  apparatus  is  employed.  But  otherwise  the  cylinder  ia  made  bst  to 
llie  hollow  axle  by  means  of  two  screw  clamps^  To  one  end  of  the  cylinder,  as  at  p,  a 
toothed  wheel  is  attached,  for  communicating  a  rotatory  motion  to  it,  so  that  iu  surface 
motion  shall  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  paper  web ;  otherwise  a  rubbing  motion  might 
ensue,  which  would  wear  and  iiijurc  both. 

The  paper  stuff  or  pulp  is  allowed  to  flow  from  the  vat  a,  jl;.1038.,on  to  the  suifsoe  of 
tlw  andleis  wire-wcb,  aa  this  is  moving  along.   Tbe  line*  o,  o,  j|^10SS.*bow  the  oottne  uf 
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the  motion  of  the  web,  which  operates  as  a  sieve,  separating  co  a  certain  degree  the  water 
from  the  pulp,  yet  leaving  the  latter  in  a  wet  state  till  it  arrives  at  the  first  pair  of  press- 
ing rollers  h,  u,  between  which  the  web  with  its  sheet  of  paper  is  squeezed.  Thick 
paper,  in  passing  through  these  rollers,  was  formerly  often  injured  by  becoming  water- 
galled,  from  the  greater  retention  of  water  in  certain  plaMS  than  in  others.  But 
Messrs.  Donkin's  cylinder,  as  above  described,  has  fisusilitated  vastly  the  discharge  of  the 
water,  and  enabled  the  manufacturer  to  turn  off  a  perfectly  tmiform  smooth  paper. 

In  fig»  1038.,  immediately  below  the  perforated  cylinder,  there  is  a  wooden  water- 
trough.  Along  one  side  of  the  trough  a  copper  pipe  is  laid,  of  the  same 
length  as  the  cylinder,  and  parallel  to  it;  the  distance  between  them  being  about 
one  fourth  of  an  inch.  The  side  of  the  pipe  facing  the  cylinder  is  perforated  with  a 
line  of  small  holes,  which  transmit  a  great  many  jets  of  water  against  the  surface  of 
the  cylinder,  in  order  to  wash  it  and  keep  it  clean  dunng  the  whole  continuance  of  the 
process. 

The  principle  adopted  by  John  Dickinson,  Esq.,  of  Nash  Mill,  for  making  paper, 
is  different  from  that  of  Fourdrinier.  It  consists  in  causing  a  polished  hollow 
brass  cylinder,  perforated  with  holes  or  slits,  and  covered  with  wire  cloth,  to  revolve 
over  and  just  in  contact  with  the  prepared  pulp ;  so  that  by  connecting  the  cylinder 
with  a  vessel  exhausted  of  its  air,  the  film  of  pulp,  which  adheres  to  the  cylinder 
during  its  rotation,  becomes  gently  pressed,  whereby  the  paper  is  supposed  to  be  ren- 
dered drier,  and  of  more  uniform  thickness,  than  upon  the  horizontsA  hand  moulds, 
or  travelling  wire  cloth  of  Fourdrinier.  When  subjected  merely  to  agitation,  the  water 
is  sucked  inwards  through  the  cylindric  cage,  leaving  the  textile  filaments  so  completely 
Interwoven  as,  if  felted  among  each  other,  that  they  will  not  separate  without  breaking, 
and,  when  dry,  they  will  form  a  sheet  of  paper  of  a  strength  and  quality  relative  to  the 
nature  and  preparation  of  the  pulp.  The  roll  of  paper  thus  formed  upon  the  hollow 
cylinder  is  turned  off  continuously  upon  a  second  solid  one  covered  with  felt,  upon 
which  it  is  condensed  by  the  pressure  of  a  third  revolving  cylinder,  and  is  thence  deli- 
vered to  the  drying  rollers. 

Such  is  the  general  plan  of  Mr.  Dickinson*s  paper  machines,  into  which  he  has  intro- 
duced numerous  improvements  since  its  invention  in  1809,  many  of  them  secured  by 
patent  right ;  whereby  he  has  been  enabled  to  make  papers  of  first-rate  quality,  more 
particularly  for  the  printing-press.     See  infr^. 

In  July  1 830,  Mr.  Ibotson  of  Poyle,  paper  manufacturer,  obtained  a  patent,  see  b,  fig, 
1 038.  which  has  proved  very  successful,  for  a  peculiar  construction  of  a  sieve  or  strainer.  In- 
stead of  wire  meshes,  he  txses  a  series  of  bars  of  gun-metal,  laid  in  the  bottom  of  a  box,  very 
closely  together,  so  that  the  upper  surfaces  or  the  flat  ndes  may  be  in  the  same  plane, 
the  edge  of  each  bar  being  parallel  with  its  neighbour,  leaving  parallel  slits  between  them 
of  from  about  l-70th  to  1-lOOth  of  an  inch  in  width,  according  to  the  fineness  or  coarseness 
of  the  paper-stuff  to  be  strained.  As  this  stuff  is  known  to  consist  of  an  assemblage  of 
very  fine  flexible  fibres  of  hemp,  flax,  cotton,  &c.,  mixed  with  water,  and  as,  even  in 
the  pulp  of  which  the  best  paper  is  made,  the  length  of  the  said  fibres  considerably  ex- 
ceeds the  diameter  of  the  me^es  of  which  common  strainers  are  formed,  consequently 
the  longest  and  most  useful  fibres  were  formerly  lost  to  the  paper  manufacturer.  Mr.  Ibot- 
son*s  improved  sieve  is  employed  to  strain  the  paper-stuff  previously  to  its  being  used  in 
the  machine  above  described,  (see  its  place  at  b  in  the  vat )  When  the  strainer  is  at 
work,  a  quick  vertical  and  lateral  Jogging  motion  is  given  to  it,  by  machinery  similar  to 
^c  joggling-screens  of  com  mills. 

Since  the  lateral  shaking  motion  of  the  wire-web  in  the  Fourdrinier  machine,  as  origin- 
ally made,  was  injurious  to  the  fabric  of  the  paper,  by  bringing  its  fibres  more  closely 
together  breadthwise  than  lengthwise,  thus  tending  to  produce  long  ribs,  or  thick 
streaks  in  its  substance,  Mr.  George  Dickinson,  of  Buckland  Mill,  near  Dover,  proposed* 
in  the  specification  of  a  patent  obtained  in  February,  1828,  to  give  a  rapid  up-and-down 
movement  to  the  travelling  web  of  pulp.  He  does  not,  however,  define  with  much  pre- 
cision any  proper  mechanism  for  effecting  this  purpose,  but  claims  every  plan  which 
may  answer  this  end.  He  proposes  generally  to  mount  the  rollers,  which  conduct  the 
horizontal  endless  web,  upon  a  vibrating  frame.  The  forepart  of  this  frame  is  attached 
to  the  standards  of  the  machine,  by  hinge  joints,  and  the  hinder  part,  or  that  upon 
which  the  pulp  is  first  poured  out,  is  supported  by  vertical  rods,  connected  with  a 
crank  on  a  shaft  below.  Rapid  rotatory  motion  facing  given  to  this  crank-sbalk,  the 
hinder  part  of  the  frame  necessarily  receives  a  quick  up-and-down  vibratory  movement* 
which  causes  the  water  to  be  shaken  out  from  the  web  of  pulp,  and  thus  sets  the  fibres 
of  the  paper  with  much  greater  equality  than  in  the  machines  formerly  constructed.  A 
plan  similar  to  this  was  long  ago  introduced  into  Mr.  Donkin*s  machines,  in  which  the 
vibrations  were  actuated  in  a  much  more  mechanical  way. 

John  Dickinson,  Esq.,  of  Nash  Mtll,obtained  a  patent  in  October,  1830,  for  a  method  of 
uniting  fiuse  to  face  two  slieets  of  pulp  by  means  of  machinery,  in  order  to  produce  paper 
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of  extraordinary  thickness.  Tv^o  vats  are  to  be  supplied  with  paper  stuff  as  usual;  in 
vhich  two  hollow  barrels  or  drums  are  made  to  revolve  upon  axles  driven  by  any  first 
mover ;  an  endless  felt  is  conducted  by  guide  rollers,  and  brought  into  contact  with  the 
drums;  the  first  drum  gives  off  the  sheet  of  paper  pulp  from  iu  periphery  to  the  felt, 
which  passing  over  a  presang  roller,  is  conducted  by  the  felt  to  that  part  of  a  second 
drum  whidi  b  in  contact  with  another  pressing  roller.  A  simihir  sheet  of  paper  pulp 
is  now  given  off  from  the  second  drum,  and  it  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  former 
by  the  pressure  of  its  own  roller.  The  two  sheets  of  paper  pulp  thus  united  are  carried 
Ibrward  by  the  felt  over  a  guide  roller,  and  onward  to  a  pair  of  pressing  rollers,  where 
by  contact  the  moist  surfaces  of  the  pulp  are  made  to  adhere,  and  to  constitute  one 
double  thick  sheet  of  paper,  which,  after  passing  over  the  surfaces  of  hollow  drums, 
heated  by  steam,  becomes  dry  and  compact.  The  rotatory  movements  of  the  two  pulp- 
lifting  drums  must  obviously  be  simultaneous,  but  that  of  the  pressing  rollers  should  be 
a  Kule  faster,  because  the  sheets  extend  by  the  pressure,  and  they  should  be  drawn  fi>r. 
ward  as  fast  as  they  are  delivered,  otherwise  creases  would  be  formed.  Upon  this 
invention  is  founded  Mr.  Dickinson's  ingenious  method  of  nudLing  safety*paper  for 
Po6t>oflioe  stamps,  by  introducing  silk  fibres,  &c.,  between  the  two  laminae. 

The  fi>lIowing  contrivance  of  the  same  inventive  manu&cturer  is  a  peculiarly  elegant 
mechanical  arrangement,  and  is  likely  to  conduce  to  the  perfection  of  machine-made 
paper.  I  have  already  described  Mr.  Ibotson's  excellent  plan  of  parallel  slits,  or  grid- 
iron strainers,  which  has  been  found  to  form  paper  of  superim'  quality,  because  it 
permits  all  the  elongated  tenacious  fibres  to  pass,  which  give  strength  to  the  paper, 
while  it  intercepts  the  coarser  knots  and  lumps  of  the  paste,  that  were  apt  to  spoil  its 
sur&ceu  Mr.  Tumer*a  circular  wire  sieves,  presently  to  be  noticed,  may  do  good  work, 
but  they  cannot  compete  with  Mr.  Dickinson^s  present  invention,  which  consists  in 
causing  the  diluted  paper  pulp  to  pass  between  longitudinal  apertures,  about  the  hun- 
dred-and-fifkeenth  part  of  an  inch  wide,  upon  the  surfiuse  of  a  revolving  cylinder. 

The  pulp  being  diluted  to  a  consistency  suitable  for  the  paper  machine,  is  delivered 
into  a  vat,  of  which  the  level  is  r^j^ulated  by  a  waste  pipe,  so  as  to  keep  it  nearly  full. 
From  this  vat  there  is  no  other  outlet  for  the  pulpt  except  through  the  wire-work  peri- 
phery of  the  revolving  cylinder!  and  thence  out  of  each  of  its  ends  into  troughs  placed 
alongside,  firom  which  it  is  conducted  to  the  machine  destined  to  convert  it  into  a 
paper  web. 

The  revolving  cylinder  is  constructed  somewhat  like  a  squirrel  cage,  of  circular  rods, 
or  an  endless  spiral  wire,  strengthened  by  transverse  metallic  bars,  and  so  formed  that  the 
spaces  between  the  rings  are  sufiicient  to  allow  the  slender  fibres  of  the  pulp  to  pass 
through,  but  are  narrow  enough  to  intercept  the  knots  and  other  coarse  impurities, 
which  must  of  course  remain,  and  accumulate  in  the  vat.  The  spaces  between  the 
wires  of  the  squirrel  cage  may  vary  firom  the  interval  above  stated,  which  is  intended 
for  the  finest  paper,  to  double  the  distance  for  the  coarser  kinds. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  pulp  enters  the  revolving  cylinders  solely  through  the 
intervals  of  the  wires  in  the  circumference  of  the  cylinder ;  these  wires  or  rods  are  about 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  broad  without,  and  two-eighths  within,  so  that  the  circular  slits 
diverge  internally.  The  rods  are  one  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  are  riveted  to  the 
transverse  bars  in  each  quadrant  of  their  revolution,  as  well  as  at  their  ends  to  the 
necks  of  the  cylinder. 

During  the  rotation  of  the  cylinder,  its  interstices  would  soon  get  clogged  with  the 
pulp,  were  not  a  contrivance  introduced  for  creating  a  continual  verticid  agitation  in 
the  inside  of  the  cylinder.  This  is  effected  by  the  up-and-down  motion  of  an  interior 
agitator  or  plunger,  nearly  long  enough  to  reach  from  the  one  end  of  the  cylinder  to  the 
other,  made  of  stout  copper,  and  hollow,  but  water-tight.  A  metal  bar  passes  through 
it,  to  whose  projecting  arm  at  each  end  a  strong  link  is  fixed ;  by  these  two  links  it  is 
hung  to  two  levers,  in  such  a  way  that  when  the  levers  move  up  and  down,  they^  raise 
and  depress  the  agitator,  but  they  can  never  make  it  strike  the  sides  of  the  cylinder. 
Being  heavier  than  its  own  bulk  of  water,  the  agitator,  after  bemg  lifted  by  the  levers, 
sinks  suddenly  afterwards  by  its  weight  alone. 

The  agitator's  range  of  up-and-down  movement  should  be  about  one  inch  and  a 
quartnr,  and  the  number  of  its  vibrations  about  80  or  100  per  minute  ;■  the  flow  of  the 
pulp  through  the  apertures  is  suddenly  checked  in  its  descent,^  and  promoted  in  its 
ascent,  with  the  effect  of  counteracting  obstructions  between  the  ribs  of  the  cylinder. 

The  sieve  cylinder  has  a  toothed  wheel  fixed  upon  the  tubular  part  of  one  of  its  end% 
which  works  between  two  metal  flanches  made  fast  to  the  wooden  side  of  the  vat,  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  the  pulp  away  from  the  wheel ;  and  it  is  made  to  revolve  by  a 
pinion  fixed  on  a  spindle,  which  going  across  the  vat,  is  secured  by  two  plummer  blocks 
on  the  outside  of  the  troughs,  and  has  a  rotatory  motion  given  to  it  by  an  outside  rigger 
or  pulley,  by  means  of  a  strap  from  the  driving  shaft,  at  the  rate  of  40  or  50  involutions 
per  minute.     This  spindle  has  also  two  double  eccentrics  fixed  upon  it,  immediately 
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under  the  levers,  so  that  in  every  revolution  it  liAs  those  levers  twice,  and  at  the  same 
tune  lifts  the  agitetor. 

The  diameter  of  the  sieve  cylinder  u  not  very  material,  but  14  inches  have  been 
found  a  convenient  size ;  ite  length  must  be  regulated  according  to  the  nu^itude  of 
the  machine  which  it  is  destined  to  supply  with  pulp.  One,  four  feet  long  in  the  cagjn 
part,  is  sufficient  to  supply  a  machine  of  the  largest  size  in  ordinary  use,  viz.,  one  capable 
of  ipaking  paper  4  feet  6  inches  wide.  When  the  cylinder  is  of  this  length,  it  should 
have  a  wheel  and  pinion  at  each  end. 

Metal  flanches  are  firmly  fixed  to  the  sides  of  the  vat,  with  a  water-tight  joint,  and 
form  the  bearings  in  which  the  cylinder  works. 

Mr.  Turner  of  Bermondsey,  paper-maker,  obtained  a  patent  in  March,  1831,  for  a 
peculiar  strainer,  deugned  to  arrest  the  lumps  mixed  with  the  finer  paper  pulp,  whereby 
he  can  dispense  with  the  usual  vat  and  hog  in  which  the  pulp  is  agitated  immediately 
before  it  is  floated  upon  the  endless  wire-web  of  the  Fourdrinier  apparatus.  His  strainer 
may  also  be  applied  advantageously  to  hand  paper  machines.  He  constructs  his  sieves 
of  a  circular  form,  by  combining  any  desirable  number  of  concentric  rings  of  metal, 
with  small  openings  lietween  them,  from  the  50th  to  the  100th  part  of  an  inch  wide.  In 
order  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  the  fine  pulp  and  water,  the  sieves  receive  a  vibratory 
motion  up  and  down,  which  supersedes  the  hog  employed  in  other  paper-making 
machines. 

A  mechanism  to  serve  the  same  purpose  as  the  preceding,  in  which  Mr.  Ibotson's 
plan  of  a  parallel  rod-strainer  is  modified,  was  made  the  subject  of  a  patent  by 
Mr.  Henry  Brewer,  of  Surrey  Place,  Southwark,  in  March,  1832.  He  constructs 
square  boxes  with  gridiron  bottoms,  and  gives  a  powerful  up-and-down  vibration  in  the 
pulp  tub,  by  levers,  rotatory  shafts,  and  cranks. 

As  the  contrivance  u  jiot  deficient  in  ingenuity,  and  may  be  useful,  I  shall  describe  this 
mode  of  adapting  his  improved  strainers  to  a  vat  in  which  paper  is  to  be  made  by  band 
moulds.  A  hog  (or  churning  rotator)  is  employed  for  the  purpose  of  agitating  the 
pulp  at  the  bottom  of  the  vat,  in  which  the  sieve  is  suspended  from  a  crank-shaft,  or 
in  any  other  way,  so  as  to  receive  the  up-and-down  vibratory  motion  for  the  purpose  of 
straining  the  pulp.  The  pulp  may  be  supplied  from  a  ehes^  and  passed  through  a  cock 
into  a  trough,  by  which  it  is  conveyed  to  the  strainers. 

A  pipe  from  the  bottom  of  the  vat  leads  into  a  lifter-box,  which  is  designed  to  convey 
thin  pulp  into  the  sieve,  in  order  to  dilute  that  whicti  is  delivered  from  the  chest,  litis 
pipe  also  allows  the  small  lumps,  called  rolls,  to  be  re-sified.  The  pressure  of  the  pulp 
and  water  in  the  vat  forces  the  pulp  up  the  pipe  into  the  lifter-box,  whence  it  is  taken 
by  rotatory  lifters,  and  discharged  into  a  trough,  where  it  runs  down  and  mixes  with 
the  thick  pulp  from  the  chest,  as  before  mentioned.  By  these  means  the  contents  of 
tlie  vat  are  completely  strained  or  sifted  over  again  in  the  course  of  almost  every 
hour. 

A  patent  was  obtained  for  a  paper-pulp  strainer  by  Mr.  Joseph  Amies,  of  Loose,  in 
the  county  of  Kent,  paper  manufiicturer,  who  makes  the  bottoms  of  his  improved 
strainers  with  plates  of  brass  or  other  suitable  metal,  and  forms  the  apertures  for  the  fine 
fibres  of  pulp  to  pass  through,  by  cutting  short  slits  through  such  plates,  taking  care 
that  as  much  metal  is  left  l>etwecn  the  ends  of  each  short  slit  and  the  next  following 
as  will  properly  brace  or  stiflfen  the  ribs  of  the  strainer ;  and  he  prefers  that  the  end  of 
one  slit  shall  be  nearly  opposite  to  the  middle  of  the  two  slits  next  adjoining  it,  which 
is  commonly  called  blocking  the  joints.  This  is  for  giving  rigidity  to  the  bottom  of  the 
strainer,  and  constitutes  the  main  feature  of  his  improvement.  The  bottoms  of  sieves 
previously  constructed  with  long  metallic  rods,  he  considers  to  be  liable  to  lateral 
vibration  in  use,  and  thus  to  have  permitted  knots  and  lumps  to  pass  through  their 
expanded  intervals.  This  objection  is  not  applicable  to  Mr.  Dickinson's  squirrel-cage 
strainer,  of  which  the  ribs  may  be  made  rigid  by  a  sufficient  number  of  transverse  bars; 
nor  in  fact  is  it  applicable  to  Mr.  Ibotson's  original  strainer,  as  it  is  admirably  con- 
structed by  Messrs.  Donkin  and  Co.  Each  bar  which  they  make  being  inflexible  by  a 
feathered  rib,  is  rendered  perfectly  straight  in  its  edge  by  grinding  with  emery  upon  a 
flat  disc-wheel  of  block  tin,  and  of  invariable  length,  by  a  most  ingenious  method  of 
turning  each  set  of  bars  in  a  lathe.  The  bars  are  afterwards  adjusted  in  the  metallic 
sieve-fnime,  or  chest,  at  any  desired  distance  apart,  from  the  120th  to  the  60th  of  an 
inch,  in  such  a  manner  as  secures  them  from  all  risk  of  derangement  by  the  vibratory 
^^  )^8}^S  motion  in  shaking  the  pulpy  fibres  tlirough  the  lineal  intervals  between 
them. 

Mr.  James  Brown,  paper  manufacturer,  of  £sk  mills,  near  Edinburgh,  obtained  a 
{latent  in  May,  1836,  for  a  particular  mode  of  applying  suction  to  the  pasty  web  in 
the  Fourdrinier*s  machine.  He  places  a  rectangular  box  transversely  beneath  the  bori- 
■ontal  wire  cloth,  without  the  interposition  of  any  perforated  covering,  such  as  bad  been 
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tried  in  the  pTeriouslj  oonstrueted  Tacuum  machines,  and  which  he  considen  to  hay* 
impeded  their  eflScacy  in  condensing  the  pulp  and  extracting  the  water. 

Upon  this  and  all  similar  contrivances  for  making  a  partial  vacuum  under  the  pulpy 
paper  web,  it  may  be  justly  remarked,  that  they  are  more  apt  to  injure  than  improve 
the  texture  of  the  article ;  since  when  the  suction  is  unequally  operative,  it  draws  down  not 
only  the  moisture,  but  many  of  the  vegetable  fibres,  causing  roughnesses,  and  even 
nimierous  small  perforations  in  the  paper. 

A  modification  of  Mr.  Dickinson*s  cylinder-mould  continuous  paper  machine  was 
made  the  sofaject  of  a  patent  in  Nov.  1830,  by  Mr.  John  Hall,  jun.,  of  Dartford,  as 
communicated  to  him  by  a  foreigner  residing  abroad.  The  leading  feature  of  the 
invention  is  a  mode  of  supplying  the  vat  in  which  the  wire  cylinder  is  immersed  with  a 
copious  flow  of  water,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  considerable  pressure  upon  the 
external  sur&ce  of  the  cylinder,  anid  thereby  causing  the  fibres  of  the  pi^er  pulp  to 
adhere  to  the  mould. 

There  is  a  semi-cylindrical  trough,  in  which  the  mould  is  InunerMd,  and  made  to 
revolve  by  any  convenient  means.  The  pulp  is  transferred  from  the  vat  into  that  vessel 
at  its  bottom  part.  On  the  side  of  the  drum-mould  opposite  to  the  vat,  there  is  a  cia» 
tern  into  which  a  copious  flow  of  water  is  delivered,  which  passes  thence  Into  the  semi- 
cylindrical  trough.  In  the  interior  of  the  cylindrical  mould,  a  bent  or  syphon  tube  la 
introduced,  on  the  horizontal^  part  of  which  tube,  inside,  the  mould  revolves.  This 
tube  is  connected  at  the  outside  to  a  pump,  by  which  the  water  is  drawn  from,  the  in- 
terior of  the  cylindrical  mould.  Hius  the  water  in  the  semi-cylindrical  trough,  on  the 
ouuide  of  the  drum,  is  kept  at  a  considerably  higher  level  than  it  ia  within ;  and  con- 
sequently the  pressure  of  the  water,  aa  it  passes  through  the  wire  gauze,  will,  it  is  sup- 
posed, cause  the  fibres  of  the  paper  pulp  to  adhere  to  the  circumference  of  the  mould. 
The  water  which  is  withdrawn  from  the  interior  of  the  drum  by  the  recurved  tube,  is  con- 
ducted round  into  the  cistem,  where  its  discharge  is  impeded  by  several  vertical  par- 
titions, which  make  the  water  flow  in  a  gentle  stream  into  the  semi-cylindrical  mould  vat. 
In  order  to  keep  the  pulp  properly  agitated  in  the  mould  vat,  a  segment  frame,  having 
rails  extended  across  the  vat,  is  moved  to  and  firo ;  as  the  drum  mould  goes  round,  the 
fibres  of  the  pulp  are  fbrced  against  its  circumference,  and  as  the  water  passes  through, 
the  fibres  adhere,  forming  the  sheet  of  paper,  which,  on  arriving  at  a  couching  roller 
above,  is  taken  up  as  usual  by  an  endless  felt,  conducted  away  to  the  drying  apparatus^ 
and  thence  to  the  red  to  be  wound  up. 

Tlie  patentee  claims  merely  the  application  of  a  pump  to  draw  the  water  from  th« 
interior  of  the  mould  drum,  and  to  throw  it  upon  its  external  surfiuse. 

A  rag-cutting  and  lacerating  machine  was  patented  by  Mr.  Henry  Davy,  of  Camber- 
well,  in  September,  1833,  being  a  communication  fttim  a  foreigner  residing  abroad. 
The  machine  consists  of  an  endless  feeding-cloth,  by  which  the  rough  rags  supplied  by 
the  attendants  are  progressively  conducted  forwards  to  a  pair  of  feed-rollers  (see  Cotton, 
tpinminp),  and  on  passing  through  these  rollers,  the  rags  are  subjected  to  the  operation 
of  rotatory  cutters,  acting  against  a  fixed  or  ledger  bliuie,  which  cut  and  tear  them  to 
pieces.  Thence  the  rags  pass  down  an  inclined  sieve,  upon  which  they  are  agitated  to 
separate  the  dust  ITie  cleaned  firagments  are  delivered  on  to  a  horizontal  screen  or 
sorting  table,  to  suffer  examination.  When  picked  here,  they  are  ready  for  the  pulp- 
cmgine.  A  distinct  representation  of  this  machine  is  given  in  Newton*s  Journal, 
conjoined  series,  voL  iv.  pL  ix.  /ig.  1 . 

Mr.  Jean  Jacques  Jequier  obtained  a  patent  in  August,  1831,  for  a  mode  of  making 
paper  on  the  continuous  machine  with  wire-marks.  The  proposed  improvement 
consists  merely  in  the  introduction  of  a  felted  pressing  roller,  to  act  upon  the  paper  after 
it  has  been  discharged  from  the  mould,  and  need  not  therefore  be  particularly  described. 

In  August,  1830^  Mr.  Thomas  Barrett,  paper-misker,  of  St  Mary  Cray,  in  the  county 
of  Kent,  obtained  a  patent  for  an  apparatus  by  which  paper  may  be  manufactured  in  a 
continuous  sheet,  with  the  water-mark  and  maker*s  name,  so  as  to  resemble  in  every 
reapect  paper  made  by  hand,  in  moulds  the  size  of  each  separate  sheet  On  the  wire 
web,  at  equal  distances  apart,  repetitions  of  the  maker's  name  or  other  device  is  placed, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  paper  when  cut  up  into  single  sheets.  In  manufacturing 
such  paper,  tlie  ordinary  method  of  winding  upon  a  reel  cannot  be  employed ;  and 
therefore  the  patentee  has  contrived  a  compensating  reel,  whose  diameter  diminishes  at 
each  revolution,  equal  to  the  thickness  of  a  sheet  of  paper.  See  Newton's  Journal, 
C  S.  vol.  vii.  p.  285. 

For  Mr.  Lemuel  Wellman  Wright's  series  of  improvements  in  the  manufecture  of 
]>aper,  specified  in  his  patent  of  November,  1834,  I  must  refer  to  the  above  Journal, 
C.  S.,  voKviiL  p.  86. 

A  committee  of  the  SoeUti  <t  Enecmragemeni,  of  Paris,  made  researches  upon  the  best 
eompoaition  for  sizing  paper  in  the  vat,  and  gave  the  following  recipe :  — 
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100  kilognunmes  of  dry  paper  stuff. 
12  —  fitarch. 

1  _  rosin,  previously  dissolved  in  500  grammes 

of  carbonate  of  soda. 
1 8  pails  of  water. 

M .  Braoonnot  proposed  the  following  formula  in  the  S3d  volume  of  the  Annates  de 
Chtmit  et  de  Physique : — To  100  parts  of  dry  stuff,  properly  diffused  through  water, 
add  a  boiling  uniform  solution  of  8  parts  of  flour,  with  as  much  caustic  potash  as  will 
render  the  liquor  clear.  Add  to  it  one  part  of  white  soap  previously  dissolved  in  hot 
water.  At  the  same  time  heat  half  a  part  of  rosin  with  the  requisite  quantity  of  weak 
potash  lye  for  dissolving  the  rosin ;  mix  both  solutions  together,  and  pour  into  them 
one  part  of  alum  dissolved  in  a  little  water. 

Those  who  colour  prints,  size  them  previously  with  the  following  composition :  — 
4  ounces  of  glue,  and  4  ounces  of  white  soap  dissolved  in  3  English  pints  of  hot  water. 
When  the  solution  is  complete,  2  ounces  of  pounded  alum  must  be  added,  and  as  soon  as 
the  composition  is  made  homogeneous  by  stirring,  it  is  ready  for  use.  It  is  applied 
cold  with  a  sponge,  or  rather  with  a  flat  camel's  hair  brush.  Ackermann*s  liquor,  as 
analysed  by  Vauquelin,  may  be  made  for  sizing  paper  as  follows :— - 

100  kilogrammes  of  dry  stuff. 
4  —  glue. 

R  —  resinous  soap. 

8  —  alum. 

The  soap  is  made  from  4*8  kilos,  of  pounded  rosin,  and  2*23  crystals  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  dissolved  in  100  litres  of  water.  It  is  then  boiled  till  the  mixture  becomes  quite 
uniform ;  the  glue  previously  softened  by  12  hours*  maceration  in  cold  water,  is  to  be 
next  added ;  and  when  this  is  totally  dissolved,  the  solution  of  alum  in  hot  water  is 
poured  in.  Three  quarts  of  this  size  were  introduced  into  the  vat  with  the  stuffy  and 
well  mixed  with  it.  The  paper  manu&ctured  with  this  paste  seemed  to  be  of  excellent 
quality,  and  well  sized. 

The  Chinese,  in  manufiicturing  paper,  sometimes  employ  linen  rags,  as  we  do ;  at  other 
times,  the  fibres  of  the  young  bamboo  ;  of  the  mulberry ;  the  envelope  of  the  silk  -worm 
cocoon ;  also  a  tree,  unknown  to  our  botanists,  which  the  natives  call  cku  or  ko'chu ;  cotton 
down,  and  especially  the  cotton  tree.  The  processes  pursued  in  China  to  make  paper 
with  the  inner  bark  of  their  pcqper-tree  (Broussonetia  papprifera),  or  Chinese  mulberry, 
have  been  described  at  great  length  in  the  bulletin  of  the  Soci^t^  d*£ncouragement* 
for  1826,  p.  226;  but  they  will  hardly  prove  serviceable  to  a  European  manufacturer. 
That  tree  has  been  acclimated  in  France. 

Chinese  paper  is  not  so  well  made  as  the  good  paper  of  Europe ;  it  is  not  so  white, 
it  is  thinner,  and  more  brittle,  but  extremely  soft  and  silky.  The  longitudinal  tenacity 
of  its  filaments,  however,  renders  it  fitter  for  the  engraver  than  our  best  paper.  The  Chi- 
nese, after  triturating,  grinding,  and  boiling  the  bamboo,  set  the  paste  to  ferment  in  a  heap 
covered  with  mats.  Chinese  paper  is  readily  recognised,  because  it  is  smooth  on  one 
side,  and  bears  on  the  other  the  marks  of  the  brusli  with  which  it  ia  finished,  upon 
smooth  tables,  in  order  to  dry  it  flat.  The  kind  employed  for  engravings  is  in  sheets 
four  feet  long,  and  two  broad.  It  is  made  of  the  bamboo ;  their  myrtle-tree  paper 
would  be  too  strong  for  this  purpose. 

Papert  siting  of.  Mr.  John  Dickinson  obtained  a  patent,  in  1840,  for  a  mode  of 
sizing  paper  continuously  in  a  vessel  partially  exhausted  of  air,  by  unwinding  a  scroll 
of  dried  paper  from  a  reel,  and  conducting  it  through  heated  size ;  then  after  pressing 
out  the  superfluous  size,  winding  the  paper  on  to  another  reel ;  in  the  course  of  which 
final  progress  it  is  dried  by  steam  beat. — Netoton*s  Joumaif  xxiii.  20. 

Tracing  Paper, 

The  best  paper  of  this  kind,  sometimes  superfluously  called  vegetable  paper,  is  made 
of  the  refuse  of  the  flax  mills,  and  prepared  by  the  engine  without  fermentation.  It 
thus  forms  a  semi-transparent  paste,  and  affords  a  transparent  paper.  Bank-note  paper 
is  made  of  the  same  materials,  but  they  always  undergo  a  bleaching  with  chloride  of 
lime.  Great  nicety  is  required  in  drying  thb  kind  of  paper.  For  this  purpose,  each 
sheet  must  be  put  between  two  sheets  of  gray  paper  in  the  press  ;  and  this  gray  paper 
must  be  renewed  several  times,  to  prevent  the  bank-note  paper  from  creasing. 

Piq>er  of  Safety  or  Stirety ;  Papier  de  SuretS. 

This  subject  has  occupied  the  attention  of  the  French  Academy  for  many  years,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  number  of  frauds  committed  upon  the  stamp  revenue  in  France.  One 
of  the  best  methods  of  making  a  paper  which  would  evince  whether  any  part  of  a 
writing  traced  upon  it  had  been  tampered  with  or  discharged,  is  to  mix  in  the  vat 
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two  kindi  oT  pulp,  ibe  one  poTectly  vhite,  the  other  dj«d  of  any  coloui  emilj  aflecled 
bj  chlorine,  acidi,  and  alkdii.  The  ]Mrt  MuBT  being  mingled  irith  the  Tonner  in  anir 
dcured  proportion,  will  Tumiah  e  matena]  for  making  a  paper  urbich  wUl  conEain 
cfdoured  points  diitributed  throughout  all  it4  aubalance,  ready  to  ebov,  hj  the  changei 
tbcT  suffer,  whether  an;  chemical  reaction  bat  been  emplojed. 

FAPER-HAKING.  The  conitruction  of  wire  web  eylinden  fiw  paper-making 
machJTw^  and  the  combination  of  two  aueh  cylinders  in  one  machine,  by  the  uie  of  which 
two  diatinet  thickneiiei  of  paper  pulp  are  obuined,  and  applied  &cc-wiie,  to  fuim 
one  thick  aheet,  were  made  the  sutiject  of  a  patent,  under  the  name  of  John  Donkin. 
Two  ejriinden  are  lo  placed  in  a  *at  that  their  circumfcrenaes  are  nearly  in  contact, 
"'      "      "'  na,  they  brin^,  ,    .  --   r 

inically  termed  eoucAnt^^ 
ji  the  manufacture  of  paper  wbb  granted  ti. 
Charlea  Cdward  Amoa  in  IS40.  These  conuit,  Gnt,  in  gndually  lowering  the  roll  of 
the  engine  in  which  the  ragt  are  prepared  and  conTctted  into  pulp  ;  lecondly,  in  a  mode 
of  r^uUting  the  tupplyof  pulp  lo  the  papei-making  machine,  in  order  to  produce  papers 
of  an;  required  tbieknen;  tbirdly,  in  an  improved  lifter  or  itrainer  through  wlitch  tile 
pulp  ia  paaied  fbr  clearing  it  of  kuoba  and  lumpa  ;  fourthly,  in  certain  modications  of 
the  pnrta  of  the  maebioe  in  which  the  pulp  ii  depouted  and  moulded  into  continuous 
Icagtha  of  paper ;  fifthly,  in  an  improved  method  of  heating  the  cylinders  of  the  dTj'wg 
apparatus  ;  and,  siithiy.  ia  improvements  of  the  machinery  for  cutting  the  paper  into 
ibects  of  any  required  dimensions.  The  detaila  of  these  ingenious  coutriTancea,  illu*> 
trated  with  engravings,  are  giren  in  Nmlon't  Jmrmil,  ti.,  p.  153,  C.  8. 

Henry  Croasley  purposes  to  manuliclure  paper  from  waste  tan,  and  spent  hops — ■ 
with  what  tueeeu  I  have  not  beaid.  Joseph  Hughes  gi>et  a  higher  finisli  to  the 
long  web  of  paper  by  Arction  between  two  cylinden,  the  one  of  which  noret  much 
quicker  than  the  other,  both  Imng  covered  with  felt  or  not,  at  pleasure. 

Hr  John  Dickinson,  the  eminent  paper  msnufscturer,  obtained  a  patent  in  1S40 
fur  a  new  mode  of  uiiiig  paper  continuously,  in  an  sir-tigbt  vessel  (partly  exhausted 
of  air),  by  unwinding  a  scroll  of  dried  piper  from  a  reel,  and  conducUiig  il  through 
beated  siie ;  then,  »Ra  pressing  out  the  supetfiuout  liie.  winding  the  paper  on  to 
another  reel. 

A  longitudinal  section  of  the  apparatus  employed  for  this  purpose  is  represented 
Jig.  t044. 1  where  a  is  the  air-tight  vmel ;  b,  ihr  reel  upon  which  the  paper  to  be  sited 
is  wound;  whence  it  proceeds  beneath  the  guide-roller  c,  and  through  the  warm  siie 
to  another  guide-roller  d.  It  thence  ascends  between  the  press-rolls,  c,  /  (by  whose  re- 
volution the  paper  is  drawn  from  the  reel  b),  and  is  wound  upon  the  reel  g,  A  float 
i  is  suspended  from  the  cross-bar  i,  of  the  vessel  a,  for  the  purpose  of  diminisliina  the 
lurftce  of  tixe  nposed  to  evaporation ;  and  beneath  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  is  an 
enclosed  space  j,  into  which  steam  or  hot  water  is  iutrodueed  tor  mainlaioing  the  tem- 
perature of  the  siie. — Ntutm't  Jaurjial,  xiiiL  9), 


Messra.  Charles  Cowan  and  Adam  Ramage,  paper  m^en,  patented,  in  184(^  im- 
proved rag  maohinery  ;  in  which  a  cylindrical  sieve  or  itrainer  of  wire  cloth,  of  a 
peculiar  oonitruction,  is  substituted  for  the  ordinary  strainers,  by  which  the  dirty  water 
La  separated  from  the  pulp*  They  do  not  claim  the  cylindric  form  of  sieve,  but  **  the 
adding  or  applying,  and  oombining  within  the  interior  of  such  drum,  scoops,  or  bucket, 
for  the  purposeof  elevating  Uie  water,  which  has  entered  mto  it  through  iti  wire  eireum- 
ferenoe,  so  that  the  water  when  elevated  may  be  able  to  run  hy  lli  own  gravity  out  of 
the  hollow  around  the  central  axis  of  the  drum  into  any  suitable  (boot  or  trough,  and 
eacape  at  a  level  above  the  «ii&oe  of  the  water  and  lagi  or  material  Doataincd  in  the 
Baper-mBchiiie.  * 
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It  daimi.  In  liii  putml  of  1841.  ' 
■treiims  of  air  ta  it*  two  aurfBcn,  ai  it  paan  on 
■tiite  of  engine  ate  or  wsterlemf,  or  nfter  liting ; 
■ir  to  the  lurbcn  of  piper,  after  uxiog,  in  oidei 
ing  to  the  drying  cjllndert" 

-    The   improrement  in  paper  making,   for  which  T.  W,  Wngley,  of   Bridge    Hall 
Ililli,    Burr,  obtained  a  patent  in  1B43,  relate  to  the  rag  engine /jr*.  1045,   46,47, 


modeof  drying  paper  by  applying 
:he  iteam  cylinders,  whether  in  the 
alio,  the  application  of  eurrent*  of 
cool  the  aiie  ;  ai  the  paper  i>  pan- 


larger  acate;  and  jlp.HMSlsan  eleratlon.  The  vestcl  in  which  the  ragt  are  placed  a 
■hown  at  a  a,  and  in  about  the  centre  oF  thia  tesKl  the  Iwating  or  triturating  roll,  6  It, 
u  placed:  it  ii  lurrounded  with  the  blades  or  roll  biii  c  c,  fy.  1CH6.  The  roll  it 
mounted  upon  a  (baft,  d  d^  one  end  of  which  ii  placed  in  a  pedeatal  or  bearing  on  the 
further  aide  of  the  chamber  a,  and  the  other  in  a  bearing  upon  tlie  aim  or  lerer  ■  e% 
J^.104S„  which  ii  lupported  by  ita  fulcrum,  at  the  end  t*,  in  one  of  the  staodarda,  / /; 
and  at  the  ottier  end  by  a  pin  Eied  in  the  connceting  rod,  g  g.  At  the  upper  end  of 
thia  connecting  rod  there  ia  a  croai-piece.  or  bead  A,  having  turned  piTOt*  at  tseh  end, 
upon  which  are  placed  aniall  rolleri,  i  i,  reaiing  upon  a  horiioatal  cam  i  A,  wbieh  ia 
made  to  reiolva.  lliia  caroi  it,  by  meana  of  ita  gearing,  cauaea  the  roL  ft  fint  of  all 
to  wash  the  raga  a  abort  time,  then  to  be  lowered  at  whaieici  rate  i>  deiired  for  bieak- 
■ng  the  filirei ;  to  be  maintained  at  the  loweit  point  G>r  ili«  reijuiied  number  of  fbtoIu- 
tlun*  lor  healing  1  and  to  be  raised  and  retained,  as  required,  br  the  final  purpoic  of 
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clearing  the  pulp.  The  upper  or  working  edge  of  this  ram  is  to  be  shaped  exactly 
aecordlng  to  the  action  required  by  the  engine  roll;  as,  for  instanee,  suppose  the 
previous  operation  of  washing  to  be  completed,  and  the  time  required  for  the  operation 
of  the  rag  machine  to  be  three  hours,  one  of  which  b  required  for  lowering  the  roll, 
thst,  or  the  first  division  of  the  working  surface  of  the  cam,  k  A,  most  be  so  sloped  or 
inclined,  that,  according  to  the  speed  at  which  it  is  driven,  the  rollers  upon  the  cross- 
head  shall  be  exactly  that  portion  of  the  time  descending  the  incline  upon  the  cam, 
and  consequently  lowering  the  roll  upon  the  plates  thjig.  1046.;  and  if  the  second  hour 
shsll  be  required  for  the  roll  to  beat  up  the  rags,  the  roll  revolving  all  the  time  in 
contact  with  the  plates,  the  second  divuion  of  the  cam,  M  k,  must  be  so  shaped  (that 
it  made  level),  that  the  roll  shall  be  allowed  to  remain,  during  that  period,  at  its  lowest 
point ;  and  if  the  third  portion  of  the  time,  or  an  hour,  be  required  for  raising  the  roll 
sgain,  either  gradually  or  interruptedly,  then  the  third  division  of  tlie  cam,  A,  must  be 
suitably  shaped  or  inclined,  so  as  to  cause  the  cross-head  to  lift  the  ndl  during  such 
interval  or  space  of  time ;  the  particular  shape  of  the  inclined  portions  of  the  cam 
depending  oo  the  manner  in  which  the  manufacturer  may  wish  the  roll  to  approach  to 
or  recede  from  the  bottom  plates,  during  its  descent  and  ascent  respectively. 

Its  mode  of  connection  and  operation  in  the  rag  engine  is  as  follows :  supposing  that 
the  rags  intended  to  be  beaten  up  are  placed  in  the  vessel  a,  >f^.  1046.,  and  motion  is 
communicated,  from  a  steam-engine,  or  other  power,  to  the  frirtlier  end  of  the  shaft  d, 
the  roll,  6,  will  thus  be  caused  to  revolve,  and  the  rags  washed,  broken,  and  beaten  up, 
as  they  proceed  from  the  front  weir,  m,  over  the  bottom  plates  «,  and  again  round  by 
the  buk  weir  o.  There  is  a  small  pulley  p,  upon  the  near  end  of  the  shaft  d,  round 
which  a  band  q  passes,  and  also  round  another  pulley  r,  upon  the  cross  shaft  t ;  upon 
this  shaft  is  a  worm  t,  gearing  into  a  worm-wheel  m,  fixed  upon  another  shaft  v,  below ; 
upon  the  reverse  end  of  which  b  a  pinion  w,  gearing  into  a  spur-wheel  x,  upon  the  end 
of  a  shaft  y ;  and  upon  the  centre  of  this  shaft  y,  there  is  another  worm  z,  gearing 
into  a  horizontal  worm-wheel  I,  upon  which  the  cam  k  k\s  fixed.  Thus  it  will  be 
teen,  that  the  requirite  slow  motion  is  communicated  to  the  cam,  which  may  be  made 
to  perform  half  a  revolution  in  three  hours ;  or  it  will  be  evident  that  half  a  revolution 
of  the  cam  k  A,  may  be  performed  in  any  other  time,  according  to  the  calculation  of  the 
gearing  employed.  The  shaft  may  also  be  driven  by  hand,  so  as  to  give  the  required 
motion  to  the  cam.  Supposing,  now,  at  the  beginning  of  the  operation,  the  cross-head 
bearing  the  lever  and  roll,  to  be  at  the  highest  point  upon  the  cam,  A  ^  as  its  revolu- 
tion commences,  the  roll  will  revolve  for  a  short  time  on  the  level  surface  of  the  cam, 
and  will  then  be  lowered  until  the  cam,  k  A,  has  arrived  at  that  point  which  governs  the 
time  that  the  roll  remains  at  the  lowest  point,  for  the  purpose  of  beating  the  rags  into 
pulp,  and  as  the  cam,  k  A,  continues  to  revolve,  and  thus  brings  the  opposite  slope  upon 
the  third  portion  of  its  working  surfiice  into  action  upon  the  cross  head,  the  roll  will  be 
raised,  in  order  to  clear  the  pulp  from  knots  and  other  imperfections,  and  thus  complete 
the  operation  of  the  engine.  In  order  to  raise  the  cross  head  and  roll  to  the  height 
from  which  it  descended  without  loss  of  time,  or  to  lift  the  cross  head  entirely  from  off 
the  cam  when  requisite,  a  lever  2,  or  other  suitable  contrivance  may  be  attached  to  the 
apparatus,  also  a  shaft  -may  be  passed  across  the  rag-engine,  and  both  ends  of  the  roll 
may  be  raised  instead  of  one  only,  as  above  described. 

The  patentee  does  not  claim  as  his-  invention  the  lowering  and  raising  the  foM  of 
the  rag  engine,  noe  the  lowering  of  it  by  mechanism,  as  this  was  eflected  in  Mr.  Amos*s 
patent  of  1840;  but  he  claims  the  above  peculiar  apparatus  for  this  purpose. —  NeW' 
Urn's  Journal^  xxiii.  254.  C.  S. 


Quantity  of  Paper  charged  with  Duties  of  Excise,  in  the  United 

Kingdom,  in 

1834. 

1839. 

1836. 

First  aass    - 

Second  Class           ... 

Pasteboard,  millboard,  &c. 

Stained          .... 

lbs. 
54,053,721 
16,552.168 

49,392 

^ards. 
8,749,144 

56.179,555 

17,863,095 

49,772 

pardi. 
8,247,931 

lbs, 
66,202,689 
15,906,258 

36,340 

pards, 
8,032,577 

Amount  of  duty,  first  class 

—  second  class  - 

—  pesteboard,&c. 

—  stained 

£          ff.    d, 

675,671    10  0 

103,451     0  0 

54,689     0  0 

63,795  16  0 

£          ff.    d. 

702,244     9  0 

111,644     0  0 

54,548  15  0 

60,141     0  0 

£          ff.    d. 

651,699     0  0 

99,414     0  0 

39,557 .  0  0 

22,112     0  0 
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ThelaU  reduntion  of  tlie  dulj,  Irom  Sd.  tn  1^.  per  lb.,  upon  paper  of  lh>  fintelm, 
Tii,,  on  ail  deACription)  of  it,  eionpt  tb«t  made  out  of  tarred  ropei  onlj,  has  been  already 
BItaiided  «ilh  conridenible  bene6t  to  the  manubcturc,  and  vauld  hare  acted  with  much 
greater  effect,  but  for  the  American  ctImj.  The  groia  amount  of  the  paper  dutj  in  ihe 
year  ending  Sth  January,  ISM,  «ai  831,0571.,  and  in  the  year  ending  5th  Juntij. 

!.  ,>.  — , 1   _F  !_!__  ,■...,_ .!.__    —   ji^if^  ^  might  have 

fiill  operadoD  in 


the  year  1837.     The  groai 

709,3201.   groaa, ' 

915,1211^ 


£54.1971.;  initead  of  being  little  mora  than 

from  tbe  reduction  of  Ihe  duty,  which  only  oame  IniD  run  operatioi 
renue  in  1B41  waa,  G33,53M.,  tbe  nett.  583,647^:,  in  1 


a.WiiL  neiti  in   1B4T,  B10,944J:,  Rrou,   761, 
S9,96G).    nett      Paper  of  all    kia£  charged 


93S^SOL  At  the  nma  lima  that  the  lai  on  oommon  paper  wa*  reduced,  that  upon 
Mained  paper  wai  repealed  allogelber.  Th*  eH^t  of  the  diminution  eoiuei|uenI)y 
made  in  the  price  of  paper -hangingt,  hat  been  lo  graat  ai  nearly  to  double  Ihe  cun- 
•umptioo  of  tbe  eouotry,  wbile  the  manulheture  appeaii  to  be  Mill  rapidly  on  the 


Declared  Value  of  Slalionerr  aod  Printed  Booki  e 

xportedin 

Y«r.. 

SuttoMrr. 

PrJntad  Book!. 

Toul. 

^ 

4 

1827 

195,110 

107,199 

302,109 

1838 

S0B.5Sa 

102,8-4 

311.406 

1899 

190,652 

109,878 

300,530 

1830 

171,848 

95,874 

267,722 

1831 

179,216 

101,110 

380.126 

1S33 

177,718 

93,038 

270,756 

1833 

911,518 

124,535 

336,053 

1B34 

211.459 

122,595 

3S4.054 

IB3S 

259,105 

148,318 

407.423 

1836 

301,191 

178,945 

480.066 

Till  the  paper  trade  ahaU  eaoape  cotirely  from  the  elutehei  of  Ita  ancient  dry-nur^r, 
the  eiciae,  neither  it  nor  the  hook  trade  can  acquire  the  tame  aiceadencj  in  eiportation 
wbich  all  other  arlielea  of  Briliah  numubMurca  ban  oter  the  French, 

The  Value  of  Suiionei?  exported  in  Fruee,  from  1S33,  irai, 

CartoDi  luitrfc  (poluhed  paaleboarda  finr  tbe  cloth  mannbelure)  1 8,992  franca 

Cartoni  en  huJIle*  (paateboaid  in  abects)         .             -             .  6,353  — 

Cartona  moulji  (papier-machf,           ....  815,376     

Cartona  ooup^a  et  a*aeinbl&                 -             .             .             .  54,184  — 

Wrapping  paper         ......  178,544  — 

White  paper,  and  niy£  (ruled)  pour  mnuqua         ,      -              •  9,903,075  — 

Coloured  paper  in  reema         .....  58,541  

Stained  paper  (paper  banginga)  in  mabintt     ...  1^5,387  — 

Silk  paper      .......  3,210  — 

Total  (-£20(l/)00)  5,333,691  franei. 

Mr.  John  Diekimon'a  imreatiou  for  alilng  paper,  eantinvouily,  in  ao  air-tight  teawl, 
(liarllally  exhautted  of  air.)  by  unwinding  a  aendl  of  dried  paper  from  a  red,  and  con. 
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ducting  it  through  heated  sixe ;  then,  aller  pressing  out  the  superfluous  sise,  winding 
the  paper  on  to  another  reel. 

A  longitudinal  section  of  the  apparatus  employed  for  this  purpose,  is  represented 
in  >!jrl049.  a,  is  the  air-tight  vessel ;  6,  the  reel  upon  vhich  the  paper  to  be  sixed  is 
wound,  from  whence  it  proceeds  beneath  the  guide-roller  e,  and  through  the  heated 
size,  to  another  guide-roUer  d;  it  then  ascends  between  the  press-rolls  e,/i  (by  the  re- 
▼olution  of  which  the  paper  is  drawn  from  the  reel  6,  (and  is  wound  upon  the  reel  g), 
A  float  k,  is  suspended  from  the  cross-bar  t,  of  the  vessel  a,  for  the  purpose  of  dicninish- 
ing  the  surikce  of  sise  exposed  to  evaporation ;  and  beneath  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  is 
an  enclosed  space/  into  which  steam  or  hot  water  is  introduced,  for  falsing  the  tem- 
perature of  the  size. 

Water-marks. — In  the  manufiuHure  of  all  hand-made  papers,  for  the  purpcMe  of 
writing  or  printing  upon,  and  of  much  machine-made  paper,  for  the  like  purposes,  it  is 
the  practice  to  form  therein  a  device,  name,  and  date,  or  some  of  them,  known  as  tlie 
water-mark.  These  marks  are  produced  by  attaching  to  the  surftce  of  the  mould  or 
dandy  roller,  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  (usually  by  sewing  with  fine  wire), 
eylindrical  and  sometimes  flattened  wire,  previously  formed  into  the  designs  or  marks 
intended  to  be  produced  in  the  paper ;  which  deugns  or  noarks,  thus  attached  to  and 
lying  above  the  general  surfiu^e  of  the  mould,  occupy  a  space  thereon,  which  if  they 
had  been  absent,  would  have  been  charged  with  pulp,  and  thereby  cause  the  sheet  of 
paper  in  progress  of  manufacture  to  be  thinner  at  the  particular,  parts  of  tlie  mould 
where  the  marks  or  designs  are  attached,  by  the  thickness  of  the  wire  used  in  the  same 
marks  or  designs ;  and  the  same  apparent  effect  is  indeed  produced  upon  the  sheet  of 
paper  in  progress  of  manufiusture  as  is  produced  by  an  ordinary  die  on  any  substance 
it  may  be  caused  to  act  upon, —  with  this  difference,  however,  that  on  the  sheet  of  paper 
the  impression  is  the  sunken  one. 

It  is  obvious,  from  the  use  of  cylindrical  wire,  or  flattened  wire,  having  its  sides 
parallel  with  each  other,  that  the  mark  ultimately  produced  wUl  be  formed  of  a  number 
of  lines  of  equal  breadth ;  unless,  indeed,  in  the  same  figure,  wires  of  different  gauges, 
thicknesses,  or  breadths,  be  employed ;  and  even  in  the  latter  case  (which,  indeed,  in 
practice,  it  is  believed  seldom  occurs),  the  transition  from  the  different  gauges^  would  be 
abrupt  and  ill  adapted  to  the  proposed  end.  Also  in  forming  designs  of  intricacy  with 
wire,  a  frequent  crossing  of  it  is  necessary ;  by  which  means,  at  the  points  of  crossing, 
the  mark  will  necessarily  be  the  thickness  of  two  wires,  and,  consequently,  the  water- 
mark on  the  sheet  of  paper  will  be  stronger  at  those  points;  or,  if  to  avoid  the  crossing 
the  wire  be  out.  so  that  an  end  might  abut  against  the  length  of  the  wire  in  an  intricate 
design,  the  pieces  of  wire  would  be  so  short  and  so  numerous  as  to  render  the  sewing  or 
fastening  of  them  to  the  mould  exceedingly  diflScult  and  of  great  expense,  and,  in  some 
cases,  wholly  impracticable.  With  respect  to  the  imitetion  of  hand-writing,  or  the  in- 
troduction of  fkc-simile  autographs  as  water-marks,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe, 
that  the  observations  before  made,  in  relation  to  general  designs,  will  apply  with 
greater  force  to  them;  and  that,  at  the  best,  they  would  be  very  imperfect,  and  in 
many  eases,  could  not  be  effected  at  all.  The  remarks  made,  with  reference  to  the 
water-marking  upon  moulds,  is  equally  applicable  to  dandy  rollers. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  remedy  the  defects  before  pointed  out,  and  to  produce 
a  simple  mark,  or  one  of  the  highest  ornamental  character  or  intricacy ;  tlie  lines  of 
which  may  vary  from  a  thin  line  or  faint  shade  to  one  of  a  greater  depth  of  Cone  or 
breadth ;  or,  on  the  contrary,  from  a  depth  of  shade  to  a  fainter  one ;  and  also  to  afford 
fiieility  for  introducing  water-marks  of  the  greatest  intricacy,  without  the  inconvenience 
or  expense,  before  alluded  to,  of  crossing  the  wire,  and  thus  rendering  some  parts 
thicker  tlian  the  main  body  of  the  mark,  or  cutting  the  wire  into  innumerable  small 
pieces. 

These  effects  are  attained  by  the  following  means,  whereby  also  the  patentee  is 
enabled  to  produce  fac-similes  of  ordinary  hand- writing  and  of  autograph  signatures: — 
A  plate  of  brass,  copper,  or  other  metal,  being  provided,  of  the  requisite  subsUnce  to 
produce  the  depth  of  water-mark  impression  in  the  pulp  (which  substance  must  be 
determined  according  to  the  required  weight  or  thickness  of  the  paper) — to  one  side  of 
this  plate  is  to  be  attached,  by  glue  or  other  suitable  means,  a  piece  of  card-board  or 
veneer  of  wood,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  rigidity  and  support ;  and  the  design  to  be 
produced  in  the  pulp  as  a  water -mark,  having  been  drawn  on  paper,  is  then  to  be 
aflixed,  by  glue  or  other  suiuble  means,  to  the  other  surface  of  the  plate.  If  the  sheets 
of  paper  to  be  manufactured  are  not  required  to  be  very  heavy,  the  plate  may  be  thin; 
and  two  thin  plates  of  metal  nwy  be  atUched  together,  and  be  operated  upon  at  one 
time.  In  this  case,  the  paper,  with  the  draught  of  the  design,  may  be  aflixed  to  the 
outer  surface  of  one  of  a  pair  of  plates,  previously  atUched  together  by  glue,  or  other 
matter,  having  a  piece  of  card-board  or  veneer  of  wood  between  them,  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  the  two  thicknesses  of  metal  in  contact,  and  for  giving  them  rigidity.     The 
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plate,  supported  us  stated,  or  the  pair  of  plates,  connected  as  described,  is  or  are  then  to 
be  pierced  or  perforated  round  the  outlines  of  the  device  by  a  saw,  adapted  to  the 
purpose  (after  the  method  of  cutting  buhl  work),  according  to  the  pattern  or  design 
drawn  as  before  mentioned.  The  plate  or  plates  having  been  so  pierced,  perforated,  or 
cut  to  the  6gure  of  the  device,  those  portions  of  the  metal  intended  to  form  the  device 
or  water-mark  are  then  to  be  disengaged  from  the  parts  of  the  plate  or  plates  not  re- 
quired :  which  having  been  done,  the  drawn  paper  device,  card-board,  or  veneer,  must 
be  removed ;  and  if  two  plates  of  metal  have  been  cut  at  one  operation,  tliey  are  to  be 
separated  from  each  other :  this  separation,  as  well  as  the  removal  of  the  drawn  paper 
device,  card-board,  or  veneer,  can  be  effected  by  soaking  in  hot  water  or  other  suitable 
means.  The  designs  or  patterns,  thus  produced,  are  now  to  be  attached  to  the  surface 
of  the  mould  or  dandy-roller  employed  by  tlic  paper*  maker:  which  may  be  done  either 
by  sewing  with  wire,  as  in  the  ordinary  method  of  attaching  wat^r-marks  to  moulds  or 
dandy-rollers,  or  by  solder. 

In  cases  where  a  high  finish  to  the  water-mark  or  design  is  required  or  desirable,  th^ 
edges,  and  such  other  parts  of  the  metal  as  may  be  desired,  should  be  chamfbrcd  ofi^ 
rounded,  or  cut  down.  In  order  to  do  this,  the  metal  devices  or  parts  of  the  plate  or 
plates  are  to  be  affixed,  by  some  sufficient  means,  to  a  rigid  block,  to  hold  them  whilst 
operating  upon :  the  method  which  the  patentee  has  adopted,  is  to  glue  the  cut  metal 
device  to  a  flat  slab  of  marble,  somewhat  larger  than  the  device ;  and  this  admits  of  ite 
being  readily  removed  by  soaking  in  hot  water,  after  the  operation,  next  described,  has 
been  performed,  llie  pattern  or  metal  device  being  thus  affixed,  the  upper  surface 
thereof  is  then  to  be  dressed  by  cutting  or  filing  at  the  parts  where  it  may  be  necessary* 
to  improve  the  eiTect  of  the  pattern ;  and  the  edges  which  have  been  left  sharp  by  the 
saw  can  be  removed  or  rounded  by  the  scorper  or  engraver's  tool,  and  then  finished  off 
by  stoning  or  other  suitable  means.  The  above  method  of  finishing  the  marks  or 
designs  applies  only  where  the  device  is  to  be  sewn  on  to  the  mould  or  dandy-roller  with 
wire;  but  when  solder  is  used,  the  metal  device  may— after  having  been  cut,  as  be» 
fore  mentioned,  and  cleared  from  the  other  parts  of  the  cut  plate,  card-board,  or  veneer 
— be  at  once  affixed  by  solder  to  the  mould  or  dandy-roller;  and  the  dressing  may  be 
then  effected  by  the  scorper  or  engraver's  tool,  and  the  subsequent  operation  of  stoning 
be  performed,  as  before  mentioned. 

The  patentee,  Mr.  R.  O.  Bancks,  claims  as  his  improvement  or  improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper,  the  adaptation  of  marks  or  devices,  pierced  or  cut  from  plates  of 
metal,  or  other  suitable  substance,  by  saws  or  other  instruments,  as  described,  to  the 
moulds  or  dandy-rollers  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
water 'marks  therein. 

Messrs.  Amos  and  Clare  have  obtained  a  patent  for  employing  In  place  of  the 
upper  couch  roll  (for  vrorking  against  the  upper  surface  of  the  paper),  a  hollow 
roll,  perforated  on  ita  surface,  having  a  section  box  within  it,  acted  upon  by  an  air 
pump,  whereby  the  deposition  of  colouring  matter  is  rendered  equal  on  both  sides  of 
the  paper,  instead  of  being  greater  on  the  lower  side,  by  the  natural  subsidence  of 
the  colouring  matter  from  the  water.  They  have  also  specified  an  improved  knotter 
or  pulp  strainer,  and  various  other  improvements  on  the  ordinary  paper  machines.  — . 
See  NewtnC*  Journal^  xxxviL  7. 

PAPER  PULP.M£T£R.  Patented  by  Charles  Cowan,  Valley.field,  near  Edin- 
burgh. The  object  of  this  apparatus  is  to  measure  out  a  uniform  and  exact  supply  of 
pulp  to  the  paper  machine,  according  to  any  width  and  thickness  of  the  web  of  paper  which 
it  may  be  desired  to  make.  The  pulp  after  having  been  prepared  in  the  engines,  and 
mixed  in  ascertained  proportions  of  raw  materials  and  water,  is  kept  in  the  pulp  or 
stuflT  chest.  Hie  cup  of  the  pulp-meter  which  is  driven  in  connection  with  the  paper 
machine  is  made  to  dip  into  a  box,  which  by  means  of  a  ball-cock  or  valve  is  always 
kept  full  of  pnlp  from  the  pulp-chest  and  lifts,  and  delivers  the  requisite  quantity  of 
pulp  to  make  the  width  and  thickness  of  the  web  required.  This  is  done  by  means  of 
the  slide  upon  the  cup,  which  can  be  set  even  while  the  apparatus  is  in  motion,  so  as  to 
deliver  the  numbor  of  cubical  inches  of  pulp  at  each  dip  required  for  the  particular 
paper  to  be  made,  which  can  be  ascertained  by  a  very  simple  (»]culation.  In  this  way 
uniformity  of  thickness  in  every  sheet  of  the  paper  manufactured  is  readily  obtained. 

PAPER  AND  PRINTING.  (^ExhibUion,)  Paper  of  every  description,  printing 
and  bookbinding,  with  the  miscellaneous  articles  connected  with  correspondence,  and 
useful  and  ornamental  stationery,  form  the  subject  of  the  present  class.  The  manufac- 
ture of  these  articles,  ministering  not  to  the  personal  or  domestic  wanta  of  mankind,  so 
much  as  to  their  intellectual  requirements,  is  one  the  annual  increase  of  which  is  coextensive 
with  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  And  it  may  be  truly  said,  that,  morally  and  intellec- 
tually considered,  the  present  class  relates  to  a  species  of  industry  exercising  indirectly  a 
more  extensive  influence  over  social  economy  than  any  of  those  into  which  the  exhibition 
has  been  subdivided.     Books,  it  has  been  said,  carry  the  productions  of  the  human  mind 
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OTer  the  vhole  world,  and  may  be  truly  called  the  raw  materials  of  every  kind  of  science 
and  art  and  of  all  social  improvement  The  sub-classes  are  as  follows  :  —  A.  paper,  in 
the  raw  state  as  it  leaves  the  mill,  such  as  brown  paper,  millboards,  printing,  writing, 
and  drawing  papers,  &e. ;  B.  articles  of  stationery,  as  envelopes,  lace  papers,  fancy  papers, 
ornamental  and  glazed  papers,  sealing  wax,  wafers,  inks  of  all  kinds,  ftc ;  C.  paste-* 
boards,  cards,  &c. ;  D.  paper  and  scaleboard  boxes,  cartonnerie,  &c. ;  £.  printing,  not 
including  printing  as  a  fine  art,  and  printing  inks  and  varnishes ;  bookbinding  in  cloth, 
velvet,  Tellum,  &c.  ;  fancy  books,  portfolios,  desks,  &c. 

The  localities  from  whence  the  articles  exhibited  have  been  sent  are  much  less 
restitoted  than  in  preceding  classes.  Many  of  the  exhibitors  appear  in  the  capacity  of 
producers  of  small  articles  for  fancy  purposes ;  and  as  these  are  obviously  capable  of 
being  made  at  home,  requiring  taste  and  minute  skill  rather  than  mechanical  power  for 
their  manufreture,  the  places  from  which  they  have  been  forwarded  for  exhibition  have 
not  the  special  interest  attaching  to  great  producing  towns  or  cities,  where  thousands  of 
mechanics  and  operatives  are  all  occupied  in  one  department  of  manufiicture.  From 
the  metropolis,  however,  where  a  large  demand  for  such  articles  exist,  the  great  pro- 
portion of  them  are  derived.  London  also  represents  most  largely  the  enormous 
printing  resources  of  this  country.  But  of  these,  as  specimens  only  of  single  works 
can  appear,  but  a  fiunt  idea  can  be  gained  fix>m  the  examples  exhibited.  In  one  of  the 
greatest  establishments  of  the  metropolis,  twenty  machines  are  constantly  occupied,  each 
of  which  is  capable  of  throwing  off  from  3,000  to  4,000  impressicms  per  hour,  and  in 
addition  a  large  number  of  printing  machines  for  fine  work  are  employed.  These  great 
printing  establishments  resemble  very  closely  the  large  manufactories  of  other  districts, 
only  thdr  organization  dlfft;rs  with  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  manufiicture,  if  th% 
mechanical  production  of  printed  books  may  be  so  termed. 

Paper,  more  legitimately  reckoned  among  manufiictures  than  printing,  has  a  eertain 
limitation  to  districts  for  particular  kinds.  Considerably  more  is  made  in  England  than 
in  Scotland  or  Ireland.  Kent  is  celebrated  for  its  fine  writing  and  drawing  papers. 
From  Lancashire,  Berkshire*  Hertford,  and  Derbyshire,  papers  of  various  kinds  are 
supplied.  The  quantity  of  paper  annually  manufiictured  in  England  two  years  ago 
amounted  to  182,138,657  lbs.;  in  1834,  it  was  a  little  more  than  half  that  quantity. 
In  1839  it  was  estimated  that  the  quantity  used,  if  equally  divided  aknong  the  popula* 
tion,  would  have  been  about  three  pounds  and  three  quarters  for  each  individual. 

A  variety  of  mechanical  improvements,  both  in  the  production  of  paper  and  in  that  of 
printed  hookM,  has  been  introduced  of  late.  In  the  manufacture  of  paper,  the  substitu-* 
tion  of  machine  for  hand  labour,  has  been  attended  with  the  most  momentous  results. 
In  1801,  the  price  of  a  ream  of  paper  of  a  particular  description  was  36«. ;  in  1843  the 
same  paper  could  be  purchased  for  rather  less  than  half  this  sum.  In  1 72 1  it  is  esta* 
mated  that  300,000  reams  of  paper  were  annually  produced  in  Great  Britain.  In  1841 
97,105,550  lbs.,  were  made  in  the  United  Kingdom :  the  total  annual  value  is  at  present 
not  iar  short  of  two  millions  sterling.  Much  of  the  increase  thus  exhibited  is  due  to  the 
introduction  of  mechanical  power ;  but  the  fiscal  regulations  upon  this  branch  of  industry, 
which  were  fi>rmerly  extremely  oppressive,  having  been  removed  to  some  extent, 
another  cause  of  increased  production  and  consumption  is  thus  superadded.  Paper  may, 
however,  be  likewise  regarded  as  a  chemical  product,  as  it  is  certain  that  a  large  amount 
of  chemical  knowledge  has  been  successfully  combined  with  mechanical  skill  in  its  pre^ 
paration. 

By  the  eo-operative  fiirces  of  chemical  processes  and  mechanical  instruments,  the 
most  refuse  matter  becomes  converted  into  a  white  and  pure  material.  As  an  evidence 
of  the  enormous  length  of  paper  produced  by  mechanical  power  two  great  rolls  are 
exhibited  ;  one  is  750  yarda  long,  the  other  S,500  yards  in  length. 

Tlie  application  of  improved  machinery  to  printing  is  also  of  recent  date,  and  has 
been  attended  with  results  of  great  moment  Progress  is  still  made  in  this  direction : 
an  entirely  new  principle  in  printing  (the  vertical)  has  been  introduced,  the  application 
of  which  for  the  rapid  multiplication  of  newspapers  is  extending.  By  this  arrangement 
(the  vertical),  the  power  of  production  is  only  limited  by  the  size  of  the  machine. 

Among  many  interesting  specimens  of  typography,  those  which  exhibit  the  produc- 
tion of  books  in  other  tongues,  by  type  cast  in  England,  will  attract  notice.  The 
Holy  Scriptures  are  exhibited  in  one  hundred  and  fifty  different  languages, — a  noble 
evidence  of  the  highest  application  of  industry  to  the  enlightenment  and  welfare  of 
numkind.     Beautiful  specimens  of  the  bookbinder's  art  are  likewise  shown. 

An  envelope-folding  machine,  placed  at  the  side  of  the  Main  Avenue,  is  a  striking 
instance  of  the  successful  application  of  mechanical  movements  to  the  performance  of 
the  most  delicate  and  complicated  actions.  By  this  machine,  the  movementa  of  the 
hand  of  the  folder  are  not  only  exactly  imitated,  but  the  result  is  more  accurate  and 
certain,  and  the  power  of  production  ia  very  largely  increased. 
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The  peculiar  interest  which  attaches  to  the  objects  in  this  class,  as  the  most  powerful 
agents  in  the  social  and  intellectual  improvement  of  man,  cannot  fail  to  be  awakened  by 
the  most  casual  inspection.  Papers,  printing,  and  bookbinding,  are,  however,  only  th' 
raw  material,  the  application  and  reproduction  of  which  b  dependent  upon  the  powers 
of  the  mind,  not  on  those  of  matter. 

10.  Fisher,  Jabez  Henry,  New  North  Boad,  Hbaiom,  Inventor, — Specimen  of  a  bank- 
note for  the  prevention  of  forgery,  printed  in  a  chemical  watereolour,  from  a  steel-plate 
ensravin^  the  process  producing  two  colours  at  one  operation ;  the  lettering  in  black, 
and  the  ornamental  background  in  a  neutral  tint.  Any  signature  upon  this  note 
cannot  be  erased  without  changing  the  colour.  The  letterpress  on  the  note  cannot  bq 
transferred  or  copied,  and  is  printed  on  a  prepared  paper. 

23.  Kirby,  John,  103  Comwdi  Hoad,  Landteth^  Prodmeer, — Specimens  of  split  paper 
and  improved  method  of  mounting  woodcuts,  for  illustrating  books,  framing,  and  other 
purposes,  and  for  their  better  preservation. 

The  method  of  splittii^  P*P«<^  of  the  thinnest  teiture  is  extremely  simple.  Two 
pieces  of  calico  are  firmly  cemented  on  the  sides  of  the  paper  and  dried.  By  a  gentle 
pull  on  each  side,  the  paper  splits  into  halves,  one  of  which  adheres  to  the  calico  on  one 
side,  and  the  other  to  its  opposite,  the  adhesion  between  the  paper  and  the  calico  being 
greater  tluin  that  of  the  surfaces  of  the  paper  to  each  other.  The  split  portions  m^iy 
then  be  removed  by  damping,  and  so  loosening  the  paste  between  the  calico  and  paper. 
A  bank-note,  although  of  extremely  thin  texture,  can  in  this  way  be  separated  into 
two  halves,  on  one  of  which  remains  the  impression  of  the  plate,  while  the  other  is 
blank. 

In  the  interesting  collection  of  paper  in  the  Exhibition  from  various  paper  mills, 
there  are  groups  whose  degrees  of  excellence  must  be  estimated  by  very  different 
standards ;  as,  for  instance,  Uie  brown  wrapping  and  the  fine  hand-made  drawing  papers, 
the  sugar  and  the  fine  printing  papers,  the  bibulous  plate-paper  for  engravers*  use  and 
the  hard  sized  writing  papers.  Collectively,  it  exhibits  at  one  view  the  various  qualities 
which  are  sought  for  by  English  consumers,  and  which  in  many  respects  differ  from 
those  required  by  our  Continental  neighbours ;  as  an  example,  may  be  quoted  the 
substantial  Engli^  writing-papers  and  the  thin  post  papers  of  France  and  Belgium, 
whose  different  qualities  arise  from  the  difference  of  postal  regulations  in  those  countries. 

The  system  of  producing  paper  in  continuous  lengths  by  machinery  was  first  intro* 
duced  by  Messrs.  Fourdrinier  into  this  country,  they  having  purchased  the  patent  right 
of  Mr.  Gamble,  who  in  1804,  obtained  permission  from  the  French  government  to  bring 
to  England  a  model  of  a  machine  invented  in  1799  by  Louis  Robert,  who  was  then 
employed  in  the  paper  works  of  Essonne.  This  machine  of  Mr.  Robert  was  essentially 
imperfect,  but  it  was  brought  to  a  state  of  perfection  for  Messrs.  Fourdrinier  by  the 
ingenuity  of  Mr.  Bryan  Donkin :  upon  this  has  been  founded  the  various  descriptions 
of  paper-making  machines  which  have  since  that  time  been  introduced.  They  consist 
essentially  of  contrivances  by  which  the  paper  pulp  is  made  to  flow  on  the  surface  of 
an  endless  wire  web ;  a  rapid  up  and  down  motion  being  given  to  it  for  the  purpose  of 
baking  the  water  out  of  the  pulp,  and  thus  producing  a  complete  interweaving  of  the 
textile  filaments.  The  continuous  roll  of  paper  thus  formed  is  turned  off*  upon  a 
second  solid  cylinder  covered  with  felt,  upon  which  it  is  condensed  by  a  third,  and 
eventually  delivered  to  drying  rollers. — Exhibition,  Report  «f. 

Swedi^  filtering  paper  is  made  with  pure  water,  and  is  more  free  firom  impurity  than 
any  other ;  this  i^  in  fact,  pure  cellulose  and  yields  only  half  a  per  cent,  of  ash  on 
incineration. 

Xiaid  papers  are  those  with  a  ribbed  surface ;  wove  papers  those  with  a  uniform 
surface.  Blue  papers  under  the  microscope  no  longer  appear  of  uniform  tint ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  particles  of  colour  are  seen  widely  separated. 

In  reference  to  the  pulp  in  its  various  stages  of  preparation,  it  may  be  stated  that 
numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to  employ  otlicr  fibres  besides  those  of  cotton  and 
flax,  in  the  manufacture  of  paper ;  for  instance,  straw,  hop-bine,  grasses,  refuse  of  sugar 
cane,  wood  shavings,  &c. ;  and,  although  paper  has  been  produced  from  these  materials^ 
yet,  commercially,  the  attempts  have  been  unsuccessfuL 

76.  De  la  Rue,  Thomas,  |r  Co,,  110  BmnhiU  Row,  Manufacturers  tand  Proprietorg» 
BKodope-faiding  machine  invented  by  Edwin  HiU  and  Watren  JDe  la  Rue, — The  follow- 
ing is  the  action  of  this  machine:  —  The  feedins-boy  places  the  previously  cut  blank 
envelopes  on  to  a  small  platform,  which  rises  and  falls  in  the  rectangular  recess  formed 
by  the  cylindrical  axes  of  the  folders,  the  bearings  of  the  folders  serving  by  their  elon- 
gation to  guide  the  envelope  into  its  place  at  the  moment  of  the  small  platform  falling. 
A  plunger  now  descends  and  creases  the  envelope  by  carrying  it  between  the  folder- 
axes,  at  the  same  time  turning  the  flaps  upwards  in  a  vertical  direction,  llie  plunger, 
which  descends  as  a  whol^  now  divid<»  into  two  parts,  the  ends  rising  and  the  sides 
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femAining  down  to  hold  the  envelope  until  the  end-folden  have  operated ;  these  latter 
turn  over  the  flaps,  the  one  on  the  right  of  the  feeding-lad  taking  a  slight  precedence, 
and  being  closely  followed  by  the  gumming  apparatus,  which  takes  gum  from  an  endless 
blanket  working  in  a  trough,  and,  after  applying  it  to  the  two  end  flaps,  retires,  at  the 
same  time  the  remaining  half  of  the  plunger  moves  upwards,  to  allow  of  the  side  folders 
turning  over  the  remaining  two  flaps,  the  folder  nearest  the  feeder  taking  precedence. 
Daring  these  operations,  the  end  folders  have  renoained  at  rest,  and  the  whole  four 
open  simultaneomly.  The  taking-off  apparatus  with  its  fingers  tipped  with  vulcanised 
cooutehouc,  now  moves  forward  over  the  (bided  envelope,  whieh  is  lifted  upwards  by 
tbe  rise  of  the  small  platform  and  retreats  with  it,  placing  each  envelope,  as  it  is  suc- 
eeastvdly  folded*  under  those  which  have  preceded  It.  The  envelopes  are  now  knocked 
over  on  to  an  endless  blanket,  and  are  conducted  by  it  between  two  cylinders  for  a  final 
squeeae,  and  then  rise  in  a  pile  up  the  trough.  There  is  a  provision  in  the  machine  by 
whieh  the  gummer  is  prevented  placing  gum  upon  the  platform,  in  case  the  feeder  omits 
feeding  in  an  envelope.  This  machine  works  at  the  rate  of  2,700  envelopes  per  hour, 
and  although  superseding  hand-labour  in  folding,  it  b  satisfiutory  to  find  that,  instead 
of  displacing  hsinds^  its  introducti<»i,  by  extending  the  consumption,  has  in  reality 
created  work  for  more  than  it  has  displaced. 

Although  the  fiuhion  of  using  envelopes  was  common  in  France,  and  had  been,  to  a 
small  extent,  introduced  into  England  prior  to  18S9,  yet  their  consumption  was  too 
imignifieant  to  call  forth  any  but  the  rudest  mechanical  appliances.  It  is  to  the 
stimulus  created  by  the  adoption,  in  1839,  of  Mr.  Rowland  Hill's  sjrstem  of  postage 
reform,  and  the  consequent  increased  demand  for  envelopes,  that  their  manufacture 
owes  its  rank  amongst  the  arts^  and  its  possession  of  some  of  the  most  ingenious  roa^ 
chincry  recently  invented. 

Hie  total  annual  number  of  letters  passing  through  the  Post-Oflioe  in  the  United 
Kingdom  before  the  change  in  the  postage  was  about  76,000,000.  The  fourpenny 
rate  and  the  alteration  in  the  system  of  charge  by  number  of  enclosures  to  that  by 
weight,  was  introduced  on  the  5th  of  December,  1839,  and  on  the  10th  of  January, 
1840^  the  mte  was  reduced  to  one  penny;  during  that  year  the  number  of  letters  in- 
creased to  169,000,000,  about  half  of  which  were  enclosed  in  envelopes.  The  number 
of  letters  has  been  steadily  increasing  since  that  period,  and  during  the  year  1850,  it 
reached  the  astonishing  number  of  347,000,000,  or  1 ,000,000  per  day ;  the  proportion 
of  letters  enclosed  in  envelopes  has  likewise  increased  from  one-half  to  five-sixths  of  the 
total  quantity,  so  that  in  round  nuiibers  300,000,000  of  envelopes  pass  annually  through 
tbe  Post-Office ;  besides  which  there  is  nearly  an  equal  number  used  in  private  con- 
veyance. What  does  this  million  of  envelopes  contain?  Their  exposition  would 
furnish  an  instructive  and  entertaining  study. 

In  illustration  of  the  articles  sometimes  sent  by  post,  it  may  be  cited,  that  some  years 
back.  Professor  Henslow  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving  from  members  of  an  agricultural 
society  whieh  he  had  esteblished,  specimens  of  living  slugs  of  various  kinds,  sent  for 
examination,  with  a  view  to  his  advice  for  their  extermination.  Were  it  not  for  the 
cheap  posUge,  many  of  the  publishing  societies  now  in  existence  would  not  have  been 
established,  on  account  of  the  expense  of  collecting  manuscripts,  transmitting  proofs,  and 
circulating  books.  But  it  is  not  only  in  this  way  that  the  postal  reform  has  eitended 
its  benefits,  for  with  the  reduction  of  rates,  a  liberal  policy  has  increased  the  facilities  of 
delivery  by  the  establishment  since  1839  of  4,600  new  post  ofiices,  whieh  are  estimated 
as  serving  about  14,000  villages. 

154.  ^pcdmeiu  of  Book*  amd  TraeU  of  the  Rdigioui  Tract  Society,  instituted  1799. 
Depositories,  56*  Paternoster  Row,  65.  St  Paul's  Churchyard,  and  164.  Piccadilly. 
TroHurer,  John  Gumey  Hoare,  Esq. ;  Honorary  Secretaries,  Rev.  W.  W.  Champneys, 
M.  A.,  and  Rev.  Ebeneser  Henderson,  D.  D. ;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Mr.  Jones. 

The  Society  was  formed  to  promote  the  circulation  of  religious  books  and  treatises  in 
foreign  countries,  as  well  as  throughout  the  British  dominions*  It  constitutes  a  Christian 
union  of  members  of  the  Esteblished  Church  and  of  Protestent  dissenters.  It  has 
printed  important  tracts  and  books  in  about  100  languages;  its  annual  circulation  from 
the  depository  in  London,  and  from  various  foreign  auxiliaries,  amounte  to  about 
24,000,000;  ito  receipts  for  sales  and  benevolent  objects,  to  aore  than  69,0002. ;  and 
its  totel  distribution  to  March,  1851,  including  the  usuesof  its  affiliated  societies,  to  about 
549,000,000  copies  of  its  publications.  There  are  now  about  4,743  English  public 
cations,  besides  several  hundred  in  foreign  languages,  on  its  catelogue.  These  works 
are  varied  in  size  and  contents,  and  suited  to  different  classes  of  the  community.  Several 
books  and  tracts  specially  designed  to  improve  and  commemorate  the  Great  Exhibition 
liave  been  issued  in  English,  French,  German  and  Italian.  By  a  carefully  arranged 
system  in  the  concerns  of  the  depository,  the  sale  of  the  publieations  is  made  to  cover 
all  the  expenses  of  producing  them,  and  of  the  necessary  establishment  of  the  Society. 
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Thus,  the  whole  of  the  subscriptions,  donations,  and  contributions  is  applied  to  tba 

fratuitous  circulation  of  its  publications,  without  any  deduction  or  charge  wbaterer. 
n  aid  of  home  and  foreign  benevolent  objects  the  Society  receives  about  6,560^,  per 
annum,  while  its  grants  during  the  past  year  were  8, 560/^  being  2,0002.  beyond  the 
receipts.  The  committee  have  supplied  S,0S8  libraries  at  half  price  to  national, 
British,  parochial,  day,  and  Sunday  schools,  which  were  unable  to  pay  the  full 
amount 

The  total  grants  of  libraries  for  various  interesting  objects  amount  to  6,055. 

The  Society  has  translated,  printed,  and  circulated  works  in  the  following  languages :— - 

Northern  fart^w,— Icelandic,  Swedish,  Lapponese,  Finnish,  Danish,  Norwegian. 

Southern  Europe.  —  French,  German,  Latin,  Romaneae,  Enghadin,  Italian,  Maltese* 
Modern  Greek,  Albanian,  Turkish,  Turkish  in  Greek  character,  Turkish  in  Armeniaa 
character,  Moldavian,  Bulgarian,  Syriaa 

China  and  IndiHChinete  Countriet, —  Chinese,  Assamese,  Shyam,  Nagas,  Burmese, 
Peguan,  Talung,  Karen,  Siamese,  Juaos,  Cambodian,  Cochin- Chinese,  Loo-Chooao, 
Japanese,  Corean,  &c. 

Through  the  disinterested  agency  of  devoted  friends  and  missionaries  of  different 
denominations,  several  languages  have,  for  the  first  time,  been  brought  into  a  written  form, 
and  a  sacred  character  has  been  given  by  the  Christian  press  to  the  earliest  literature  of 
a  people  just  emerging  from  a  state  of  barbarism.  As  an  illustration  of  the  estent  of 
the  Society's  operations,  it  may  be  suted  that  Bunyan's  celebrated  work,  *<  The  Pilgrim's 
Progress,"  has  been  issued  in  28  of  the  principal  languages  of  the  earth,  spoken  probably 
by  more  than  one-half  of  the  human  &mily.  In  some  instances  the  work  has  been 
printed  in  Roman  characters,  as  in  the  following  example:  — > 

In  Tahitian,  for  the  inhabitants  of  various  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  thus:  — 

I  to'u  hahaere  raa  na  roto  i  medebara  o  teie  nei  ao,  haeri  atura  van  i  te  hoe  vahi, 
e  ana  tei  taua  vahi  ra,  tapae  atura  vau  i  reira  e  roohia  Ihora  i  te  taoto  i  roto  i  taua  ana 
ra. 

The  original  of  this  translation  u  the  following ;  -— 
.  As  I  walked  through  the  wilderness  of  this  world,  I  lighted  on  a  certain  place 
where  was  a  den,  and  laid  me  down  in  that  place  to  sleep,  and  as  I  slept  I  dreamed  a 
dream. 

171.  Gall,  Jame$,  MyriU  Bank,  Editdmrgh,  /atwalor.— Gall*s  triangular  alphabet  for 
the  blind,  which  by  its  similarity  to  the  common  Roman  alphabet  is  easily  read  by  the 
eye,  and  may  be  taught  without  previous  instruction.  This  alphabet  is  considered  as 
an  improvement  on  circular  alphabets,  by  its  angular  form ;  the  letters  are  rendered 
more  distinct  to  the  touch  ;  and  by  the  excluaion  of  the  capitals,  the  attention  of  the 
blind  is  concentrated  upon  26  instead  of  52  letters,  and  the  sise  of  the  printing  may  be 
reduced.  Volume,  containing  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  printed  for  the  blind  in 
Gall's  triangular  alphabet  with  letters  serrated. 

GaWe  apparatuB  for  writing  hy  and  to  the  UiadL— The  blind  can  by  this  invention 
readily  correspond  by  post,  and  can  keep  books  and  other  memoranda.  The  apparatus 
consists  of  a  stuffed  frame  on  which  the  paper  is  placed ;  of  a  cover  with  bars  to  guide 
the  lines,  which  are  written  from  the  bottom  upwards ;  and  of  small  stamps,  with  the 
letters  formed  of  common  pins,  which  are  pricked  through  the  paper,  and  read  on  tbe 
opposite  side.  By  means  of  the  two  register  points  on  each  side  of  the  frame,  and  by 
shifting  the  cover  one  half  line  up,  the  paper  is  written  on  both  sides,  each  perfectly 
legible  either  by  the  fingers  or  the  eye. 

174.  Mwr,  Robtrtt  4,  Dnnlop  Street,  Gkugom,  Inventor.  Electro-stereotype  plate 
for  letter-press  printing.  This  specimen  is  from  a  mould  of  gutta  percha,  taken  from  a 
page  of  diamond  types  in  a  screw  press.  The  gutta  percha  was  laid  on  warm,  the 
pressure  applied  immediately,  and  left  on  for  fifWen  minutes.  When  the  mould  was 
taken  off*,  it  was  brushed  over  with  plumbago,  and  copper  deposited  upon  it  by  the  known 
process.  When  the  copper  deposit  is  backed  up  with  gutta  percha,  it  is  ready  for 
press. 

The  advantage  of  electro-stereotype  over  stereotype  is  that  it  will  last  much  longer, 
and  work  much  cleaner.  The  exhibitor  has  worked  one  of  each  together,  and  when  the 
stereotype  was  completely  worn,  the  electro  •stereotype  was  as  good  as  at  first. 

Guita  percha  plate  to  be  netd  in  ktter-prete  prinHng,  Plates  made  of  gutta  percha  firom 
woodcuts*  will  work  a  large  impression  with  letter-press ;  advantageous  when  woodcuts 
are  expensive,  as  the  originals  might  be  saved.  Gutta  percha  plates  can  be  made  in  a 
short  time  at  a  trifling  cost ;  and  when  2,  4,  or  6,  are  worked  together,  it  will  greatly 
fiiciUtate  the  work,  and  lessen  expense. 

Make  a  mould  from  a  woodcut  by  the  method  above  described ;  brush  it  over  with 
plumbago ;  lay  it  on  the  press,  fiice  up,  and  put  warm  gutta  percha  into  it ;  apply  the 
pressure  as  before.     Several  plates  may  be  got  from  the  same  mould. 

This  process  appears  to  offer  nuiny  advantages^  if  the  practical  difllcultiea  of  completely 
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covering  the  impressions  of  the  type  letters,  or  the  lines  of  an  engraving,  with  plumbago 
are  not  too  great.  The  gutta  percha  plate,  being  properly  prepared,  is  connected  with 
the  voltaic  battery,  and  placed  in  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  copper,  which,  when 
undergoing  electro-chemieal  decomposition,  deposits  pure  copper  in  all  the  lines  and 
<nrer  the  entire  surikce.  It  would  appear,  if  loul  was  used  instead  of  gutta  percha  for 
backing  the  plate,  that  it  would  be  better  fitted  for  printing  than  when  gutta  percha  is 
employed. 

175.  Wyld,  James,  Charing  Crott,  Ea»t,  454,  Wt$i  Strand,  S,  Eo^I  Exchange,  and  the 
Great  Gloie,  Leieeeter  Square,'^  Pradneer,  An  Atlas  of  the  World,  comprehending  52 
separate  maps  of  its  various  countries,  constructed  and  drawn  from  the  latest  astro- 
nomical and  geographical  observations.  Imperial  quarto,  coloured  and  handsomely 
half-bound. 

Popular  Atlas,  containing  48  maps  of  the  various  parts  of  the  globe,  with  letter-press 
description  to  accompany  each  map. 

The  World  on  Mercator*s  projection.  A  new  map  containing  the  most  recent 
Ideographical  information,  and  constructed  on  a  new  principle ;  4  large  sheets.  The 
World  on  Mercator^s  projection,  coloured ;  one  large  sheet. 

Post  Roads  of  Germany  and  the  adjacent  states,  with  the  posts  marked.  The  raiU 
roads,  the  sea-packet  routes,  and  the  internal  steam  navigation.     Two  sheets  in  cases. 

The  British  Isles,  with  the  topographical  and  physical  features ;  the  lines  of  railway, 
their  primary  and  intermediate  stations ;  the  land  and  water  communications  of  the 
counties ;  and  the  steam  packet  routes,  with  the  distance  from  port  to  port.  Compiled 
from  the  Ordnance  Sruvey;  S  sheets. 

England,  Wales,  and  the  greater  part  of  Scotland,  a  railway  and  topographical  map, 
drawn  fW>m  the  triangulation  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  and  the  surveys  of  the  railway 
companies  and  other  sources  of  information,  showing  the  lines  of  railways,  the  inland 
navigation,  the  great  and  cross  roads,  cities,  market  towns,  and  villages,  with  the  physical 
features.     4  sheets. 

Plans  of  London  and  Westminster,  with  the  Borough  of  Southwark,  including  the 
adjacent  suburbs,  with  all  the  additions  and  improvements  to  the  present  time,  reduced 
from  the  large  survey,  with  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  principal  streets,  squares,  public 
buildings,  &c,  and  reference  to  their  situation  on  the  plan ;  also  a  statistical  table  of  the 
population,  &c.     2  sheets. 

Map  of  the  country  25  miles  round  London,  upon  a  scale  of  I  inch  to  the  mile,  show- 
ing the  turnpike  and  cross  roads,  railroads,  and  stations,  rivers,  woods,  commons,  seats 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  as  well  as  the  market  towns,  villages,  &c.     4  sheets. 

201.  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  Eari  Street,  BlaekJHar,  —  Producer.  Speci- 
mens consisting  of  165  books  in  different  languages,  from  the  170  versions  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  which  have  been  published,  directly  or  indirectly, 
by  the  Society,  and  of  which  118  are  from  translations  never  before  printed;  and  of 
which  more  tlian  twenty-four  millions  of  copies  have  been  circulated  since  its  institution 
in  1804. 

£ight  specimens  of  four  editions  of  the  English  Bible,  showing  the  Improvement 
made  between  the  years  1816  and  1 851,  in  reference  to  quality  of  paper,  printing  and 
binding,  at  an  average  reduction  of  62  per  cent,  in  the  cost  price. 

PARAFFINE.  Distil  beech-tar  to  dryness,  rectify  the  heavy  oil  which  collects  at  the 
bottom  of  the  receiver,  and  when  a  thick  matter  begins  to  rise,  set  aside  what  is  distilled, 
and  urge  the  heat  moderately  as  long  as  any  thing  more  distils.  Pyr^laine  passes  over, 
containing  crystalline  scales  of  paraffine.  This  mixture  being  digested  with  its  own 
volume  of  alcohol  of  0*835),  forms  a  limpid  solution,  which  is  to  be  gradually  diluted 
with  more  alcohol,  till  its  bulk  becomes  6  or  8  times  greater.  The  alcohol,  which  at 
first  dissolves  the  whole,  lets  the  paraffine  gradually  fall.  The  precipitate  being  washed 
with  cold  alcohol  till  it  becomes  nearly  colourless,  and  then  dissolved  in  boiling  alco- 
hol, is  deposited  on  cooling  in  minute  spangles  and  needles  of  pure  paraffine. 

Or  the  above  mixture  may  be  mixed  with  from  ^  to  ^  its  weight  of  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  subjected  for  12  hours  to  digestion,  at  a  heatof  150^  F.,  till,  on  cooling, 
crystals  of  paraffine  appear  upon  the  surface.  These  are  to  be  washed  with  water,  dis- 
solved in  hot  alcohol,  and  crystallized.  Paraffine  is  a  white  substance,  void  of  taste  and 
smell,  feels  soft  between  the  fingers,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0*87,  melts  at  1 12°  Fahr., 
boils  at  a  higher  temperature  with  the  exhalation  of  white  fumes,  is  not  decomposed  by 
dry  distillation,  burns  with  a  clear  white  flame,  without  smoke  or  residuum,  does  lutt 
stain  paper,  and  consists  of  85*22  carbon,  and  ]4'78  hydrogen  ;  having  the  same  com- 
position as  olefiant  gas.  It  is  decomposed  neither  by  chlorine,  strong  acids,  alkalis,  nor 
potassium  ;  and  unites  by  fusion  with  sulphur,  phosphorus,  wax,  and  roun.  It  dis- 
solves readily  in  warm  fitt  oils,  in  cold  essential  oils,  in  ether,  but  sparingly  in  boiling 
absolute  alcohol.  Paraffine  is  a  singular  solid  bicarburet  of  hydrogen ;  it  has  not 
bitberto  been  applied  to  any  use,  but  it  would  fbrm  admirable  candles. 
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The  interesting  researches  of  Reichenbaek,  above  briefly  detailed,  have  lately 
begun  to  assume  a  more  practical  aspect  in  consequence  of  the  efforts  made  by  seTeral 
companies  in  this  coutitry  to  work  up  or  utilise  the  peat  bog«  of  Ireland.  The 
progress  yet  made  in  this  patriotic  endeavour  has  not  been  such  as  to  hold  out  any 
great  hope,  either  that  the  project  will  pay  in  a  commercial  sense,  or  that  the  peat  of 
Ireland  can  be  utilised  at  anything  short  of  a  great  national  sacrifice.  In  fact,  all  the 
money  hitherto  invested  in  these  peat  projects  has  been  as  completely  lost  to  its  owners 
as  if  it  had  not  only  really,  but  literally,  been  thrown  into  a  bog.  Part  of  this  unsatis- 
factory  result  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  newness  of  the  undertaking,  to  the  want  of 
practical  knowledge,  and  to  the  purely  visionary  and  unfounded  calculations  of  the  pro- 
jectors, who  have  rushed  at  eonclunons  in  unison  rather  with  their  wild  hopes  than 
with  the  sober  deductions  of  scientific  experience,  and  without  any  solid  data  uikki 
which  to  found  their  egregious  assertions  have  made  *'  the  wish  fatlier  to  the  thought** 
and  declared  that  to  be  a  &ct  which  had  scarcely  the  consistence  of  a  vague  probability. 
As  the  subject  is  one  essentially  contained  within  the  realms  of  manu&cturing  chemistry, 
we  deem  it  requisite  to  give  a  general  view  of  these  peat  schemes,  but  without  enteriojc 
into  a  specific  examination  of  any  one  project  By  one  class  of  schemes,  the  solid  or  fixed 
residue  of  the  peat  is  chiefly  contemplated,  by  another  the  fluid  and  gaseous  or  volatile 
products  are  sought  for,  whilst  a  third  class  unites  both  fixed  and  volatile  products,  and 
may  therefore  be  said  to  comprehend  the  whole  question.  The  first  includes  the  makers 
of  peat  charcoal  per  se ;  the  two  last  come  more  immediately  within  the  scope  of  our 
observations,  and  although  these  have  hitherto  failed  to  elucidate  the  principles  upon 
which  the  manufacture  of  peat  into  saleable  products  depends,  they  have  nevertheless 
brought  forth  an  abundance  of  evidence,  that  more  is  to  be  done  in  this  way  than  was 
previously  anticipated  by  scientific  men.  When  peat  is  subjected  to  distillation  at  a  red 
heat  it  evolves  matters  precisely  similar  to  those  given  off  by  wood  and  some  kinds  of 
bitumen,  that  is  to  say,  tar,  acetic  acid,  pyroligneoua  spirit,  ammonia,  and  gas:  these 
substances,  though  constant  in  their  presence,  are,  however,  extremely  variable  in 
their  quantities,  owing  to  the  degree  of  heat  which  has  been  employed  for  their 
production.  Thus,  if  a  very  high  temperature  be  employed,  little  else  than  gas  is 
produced,  whereas  with  a  very  low  and  dull  red  heat  the  quantity  of  tar  is  prodigiously 
increased.  The  latter  is  therefore  the  temperature  most  to  be  desired,  but  as  this  low 
heat  necessitates  a  very  slow  and  long  continued  process,  the  common  practice  b  to  steer 
a  middle  course,  between  loss  from  destruction  of  products  on  the  one  hand,  and  cost 
from  slownen  of  production  on  the  other.  In  the  case  of  wood  distillation,  where  the 
profit  is  chiefly  looked  for  from  acetic  acid,  this  middle  course  is  unquestionably  correct, 
and  guiding  themselves  by  this  description  of  experience  the  distillers  of  peat  have 
resorted  to  the  same  method.  Indeed,  they  have  even  sought  by  an  increased  tempe- 
rature to  quicken  their  operations,  and  compensate  by  this  means  for  the  comparative 
poverty  of  the  article  they  had  to  employ,  since  peat  is  not  nearly  so  rich  in  valuable 
products  as  wood  is.  But  this  had  given  rise  to  a  great  and  &tal  error,  which  nothing  but 
a  want  of  perception  as  regards  the  differences  of  the  two  cases  could  for  one  moment 
have  permitted.  With  wood  it  is,  as  we  have  said,  acetic  acid  which  forms  the  chief 
item  of  value;  with  peat  the  acetic  acid  is  not  worth  collecting ;  with  wood  the  paraffins  is 
a  mere  bagatelle,  whereas  with  peat  the  paraffine  must  be  regarded  as  the  mainstay  of 
the  manufacture,  and  without  which  the  peat  of  Ireland  wiH  remain  as  it  is,  until  that 
seemingly  remote  period  of  future  history,  when  the  arts  and  manufiictures  shall  have 
reached  in  that  country  a  degree  of  perfection  akin  to  what  now  prevails  throughout 
Great  Britain.  To  make  charcoal,  or  to  make  any  bulky  article  of  merchandise  in 
Ireland,  is  mere  folly  at  present,  for  as  it  cannot  be  used  on  the  spot  and  must  come  to 
England  for  consumption,  the  cost  of  transit  shuts  it  out  of  every  market.  Tlicrefore  a 
compact  valuable  substance  like  paraffine  is  precisely  the  kind  of  goods  into  which  Irisb 
peat  may  be  turned  with  a  fair  prospect  of  remuneration,  for  were  it  not  for  the  expense 
of  carriage,  the  peat  itself  might  be  sent  to  market.  In  the  manufacture  of  peat-products 
every  effort  ought  therefore  to  have  been  directed  to  the  increase  of  this  article.  All 
else  might  and  ought  to  have  been  held  subsidiary  to  this  one  point,  and  more  especially 
so  as  the  very  means  which  serve  to  insure  a  large  formation  of  paraffine  have  the  same 
effect  upon  the  production  of  the  pyroligneous  spirit,  which  is  the  only  other  article 
that  pest  yields  of  a  quality  to  pay  the  cost  of  transit. 

But  no  well  directed  efforts  have  hitherto  been  applied  in  this  direction,  and 
the  utmost  amount  of  paraffine  and  pyroligneous  spirit  obtained  by  any  one  of  the 
peat  companies  now  struggling  for  existence  in  Ireland  has  been  only  at  the 
rate  of  three  pounds  weight  of  paraffine  and  half  a  gallon  by  measure  of  pyro- 
ligneous spirit  from  one  ton  of  peat.  True,  indeed,  several  gallons  of  very  foetid 
and  worthless  oil  have  also  resulted,  but  these  add  nothing  to  the  profit  of  the 
undertaking.  As  it  is  very  clear  that  the  working  of  peat  at  present  can  never  pay 
unless  some  wery  important  modifications  are  introduced  into  the  existing  processes. 
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we  shall  here  briefly  describe  the  conditions  upon  which  alone  success  can  be  hoped 
for,  and  leave  it  to  those  interested  in  the  practical  application  of  our  remarku,  to 
carry  the  principles  out  in  detail.  If  either  paraffine  or  pyroligneous  spirit  be  passed 
in  a  state  of  vapour  through  a  red-hot  iron  or  porcelain  tube,  it  will  be  seen  that  both 
€yf  these  substances  are  decomposed  and  destroyed :  from  the  former  a  quantity  of  gas, 
foetid  oil,  and  charcoal  results,  from  the  latter,  gas  and  a  minute  quantity  of  volatile  oil 
alone  arise.  In  both  cases,  however,  the  material  operated  upon  is  destroyed  by  the 
heat,  and  resolved  into  worthless  products,  and  thb  is  the  only  observation  which  need 
be  made  in  connection  with  such  an  experiment,  for  it  demonstrates  most  conclusively 
that  in  the  distillation  of  peat  as  now  practised,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  paraffine  and 
pyroligneous  spirit  must  be  destroyed,  except  the  small  quantity  mechanically  protected 
fi«m  the  heat,  and  carried  forward  to  the  condenser  by  the  gaseous  products  simuU 
taneously  evolved  with  it  It  is,  we  say,  obvious  that  the  S  lbs.  of  paraffine  now  pro- 
cured from  1  ton  of  peat,  must  have  been  mechanically  carried  out  of  the  red-hot  furnace 
or  retort  too  rapidly  for  the  destroying  agency  of  the  heat  to  hare  acted  upon  it,  and 
but  for  tl^  action  of  the  gas,  no  paraffine  whatever  would  bo  obtained,  and  the  same  re- 
mark  applies  to  the  pyroligneous  spirit.  Such  being  the  case,  it  appears  to  us  that  as  the 
gas  given  off  by  peat  is  not,  under  any  circumstances,  very  large,  this  ought  to  lie  recon- 
ducted over  fresh  peat  in  the  act  of  distillation,  by  which  the  nascent  paraffine  and 
pyroligneous  spirit  will  be  rapidly  swept  out  of  the  retort,  and  carried  away  from  the 
injurious  effect  of  the  heat  into  the  condenser,  whence  they  may  be  securely  taken. 
It  cannot  be  necessary  that  we  should  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  arrangements  requisite 
for  completing  the  idea  here  developed ;  the  principle  is  substantially  explained  above, 
and  nothing  can  be  simpler  than  to  devise  the  mechanical  construction  of  retorts  adapted 
for  such  a  purpose.  Either  a  system  of  reciprocation  between  one  retort  and  another, 
or  between  two  separate  beds  of  retorts,  or  the  collection  and  subsequent  use  of  the  gas 
into  and  from  a  holder,  might  be  put  in  practice.  The  main  feature  would  still  continue, 
mid  depend  upon  the  same  circumstance,  viz.,  the  restricted  agency  of  the  heat  upon  the 
recently  volatilised  products  of  the  peat. 

In^his  way  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  much  of  the  paraffine  now  resolved  into 
worthless  gas  may  be  turned  into  the  market  in  a  solid  form,  and  if  even  the  increased 
production  of  this  article  extended  no  farther  than  from  3  lbs.  to  10  lbs.  from  every  ton 
of  peat,  yet  this  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  resuscitate  the  hopes  of  commercial  men, 
and  convert  the  bogs  of  Ireland  into  firm  and  substantial  materials  for  the  investment 
of  British  capital  and  enteiprise, —  **a  consummation  most  devoutly  to  be  wished.'*-— 
J£r.  Lewis  7%omp§on. 

PARCHMENT.  (AircAemin,  Fr.;  PergamaU,  Germ.)  This  writing  material  has 
been  known  since  the  earliest  times,  but  is  now  made  in  a  very  superior  manner  to  what 
it  was  anciently,  as  we  may  judge  by  inspection  of  the  old  vellum  and  parchment 
manuscripts.  The  art  of  making  parchment  consists  in  certain  manipulations  necessary 
to  prepare  the  skins  of  animals  of  such  thinness,  flexibility,  and  firmness,  as  may  be  re- 
quired for  the  different  uses  to  which  this  substance  is  applied.  Though  the  skins  of  all 
animals  might  be  converted  into  writing  materials,  only  those  of  the  sheep  or  the  she- 
goat  are  used  for  parchment ;  those  of  calves,  kids,  and  dead-born  lambs  for  vellum  ; 
those  of  the  he-goat,  slie-goat,  and  wolves  for  drum-heads ;  and  those  of  the  ass  for 
battledores.  All  these  skins  are  prepared  in  the  same  way,  with  slight  variations, 
which  need  no  particular  detail. 

They  are  first  of  all  prepared  by  the  leather-dresser.  After  they  are  taken  out  of 
the  lime-pit,  shaved,  and  well  wuhed,  they  must  be  set  to  dry  in  such  a  way  as  to 
prevent  their  puckering,  and  to  render  them  easily  worked.  The  small  manufac- 
turers make  use  of  hoops  for  this  purpose,  but  the  greater  employ  a  her$e,  or  stout 
wooden  frame.  This  is  formed  of  two  uprights  and  two  cross-bars  solidly  joined  together 
by  tenons  and  mortises,  so  as  to  form  a  strong  piece  of  carpentry,  which  is  to  be  fixed  up 
against  a  wall.  These  four  bars  are  perforated  all  over  with  a  series  of  holes,  of  such 
dimensions  as  to  receive  slightly  tapered  box-wood  pins,  truly  turned,  or  even  iron 
bolts.  E^h  of  these  pins  is  transpierced  with  a  hole  like  the  pin  of  a  violin,  by  means 
of  which  the  strings  employed  in  stretching  the  skin  may  be  tightened.  Above  the  herte, 
a  shelf  is  placed,  for  receiving  the  tools  which  the  workman  needs  to  have  always 
at  hand.  In  order  to  stretch  the  skin  upon  the  frame,  larger  or  smaller  skewers 
are  employed,  according  as  a  greater  or  smaller  piece  of  it  is  to  be  laid  hold 
ci.  Six  holes  are  made  in  a  straight  line  to  receive  the  larger,  and  four  to  receive 
the  smaller  skewers  or  pins.  These  small  slits  are  made  with  a  tool  like  a  carpenter's 
ehiaeU  and  of  the  exact  sixe  to  admit  the  skewer.  The  string  round  the  skewer  is 
affixed  to  one  of  the  bolts  in  the  frame,  which  are  turned  round  by  means  of  a  key,  like 
that  by  which  pianos  and  harps  are  tuned.  The  skewer  is  threaded  through  the  skin 
in  a  state  of  tension. 

Every  thing  being  thus  prepared,  and  the  skin  being  well  softened,  the  workman 
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stretches  it  powerfully  by  means  of  the  skewers ;  he  attaches  the  cords  to  the  alcewers, 
and  fixes  their  ends  to  the  iron  pegs  or  pins.  He  then  stretches  the  skin,  first 
with  his  hand  applied  to  the  pins,  and  afterwards  with  the  key.  Great  care  must  be 
taken  that  no  wrinkles  are  formed.  The  skin  is  usually  stretched  more  in  length 
than  in  breadth,  from  the  custom  of  the  trade ;  though  extension  in  breadth  would  be 
preferable,  in  order  to  reduce  the  thickness  oC  the  part  opposite  the  backbone. 

The  workman  now  takes  the  fleshing  tool  represented  under  Cuaarzifo.  It  is  a  semi- 
circular  double-edged  knife,  made  &st  into  a  double  wooden  handle.  Other  forms  of 
the  fleshing-knife  edge  ere  also  used.  They  are  sharpened  by  a  steeL  The  workman 
seises  the  tool  in  his  two  hands,  so  as  to  place  the  edge  perpendicularly  to  the  skin,  and 
pressing  it  carefully  from  above  downwards,  remores  the  fleshy  excrescences,  and  lays 
them  aside  for  making  glue.  He  now  turns  round  the  herse  upon  the  wall,  in  order  to 
get  access  to  the  outside  of  the  skin,  and  to  scrape  it  with  the  tool  inverted,  so  as  to 
run  no  risk  of  cutting  the  epidermis.  He  thus  removes  any  adhering  filth,  and  squeeaes 
out  some  water.  The  skin  must  next  be  ground.  For  this  purpose  it  is  sprinkled 
upon  the  fleshy  side  with  sifted  chalk  or  slaked  lime,  and  then  rubbed  in  all  directions 
with  a  piece  of  pumice-stone,  4  or  5  inches  in  area,  previously  flattened  upon  a  sandstone. 
The  lime  gets  soon  moist  from  the  water  contained  in  the  skin.  The  pumice-stone  is 
then  rubbed  over  the  other  side  of  the  skin,  but  without  chalk  or  lime.  This  operation 
is  necessary  only  for  the  best  parchment  or  vellum.  The  skin  is  now  allowed  to  dry 
upon  the  frame ;  being  carefully  protected  from  sunshine,  and  from  frost.  In  the  arid 
weather  of  summer  a  moist  cloth  needs  to  be  applied  to  it  from  time  to  time,  to  prevent 
its  drying  too  suddenly;  immediately  after  which  the  skewers  require  to  be  tightened. 

When  it  is  perfectly  dry,  the  white  colour  is  to  be  removed  by  robbing  it  with  the 
woolly  side  of  a  lambskin.  But  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  fray  the  surface ;  a  circum- 
stance of  which  some  manufacturers  are  so  much  afraid,  as  not  to  use  either  chalk  or  lime 
in  the  polishing.  Should  any  grease  be  detected  upon  it,  it  must  be  removed  by  steeping 
it  in  a  lime-pit  for  ten  days,  then  stretching  it  anew  upon  the  hern,  after  which  it  is 
transferred  to  the  $craper. 

This  workman  employs  here  an  edge  tool  of  the  same  shape  as  the  fleshing-kntfe,  but 
larger  and  sharper.  He  mounts  the  skin  upon  a  frame  like  the  her$e  above  described; 
but  he  extends  it  merely  with  cords,  without  skewers  or  pins,  and  supports  it  generally 
upon  a  piece  cif  raw  calfskin,  strongly  stretched.  The  tail  of  the  skin  being  placed  towards 
the  bottom  of  the  frame,  the  workman  first  pares  ofi^,  with  a  sharp  knife,  any  considerable 
roughnesses,  and  then  scrapes  the  outside  sur&ce  obliquely  downwards  with  the  proper 
tools,  till  it  becomes  perfectly  smooth:  the  fleshy  side  needs  no  such  operation  ;  and  indeed 
were  both  sides  scraped,  the  skin  would  be  apt  to  become  too  thin,  the  only  object  of 
the  scraper  being  to  equalize  its  thickness.  Whatever  irregularities  remain,  may  be 
removed  with  a  piece  of  the  finest  pumice-stone,  well  flattened  beforehand  upon  a  fine 
sandstone.  This  process  is  performed  by  laying  the  rough  parchment  upon  an  oblong 
plank  of  wood,  in  the  form  of  a  stool ;  the  plank  being  covered  with  a  piece  of  sof^  parch- 
ment stuffed  with  wool,  to  form  an  elastic  cushion  for  the  grinding  operation.  It  is 
merely  the  outside  surface  that  requires  to  be  pumiced.  The  celebrated  Strasburgh 
vellum  is  prepared  with  remarkably  fine  pumice-stones. 

If  any  small  holes  happen  to  be  made  in  the  parchment,  they  must  be  neatly 
patched,  by  cutting  their'edges  thin,  and  pasting  on  small  pieces  with  gum  water. 

The  skins  for  drum-heads,  sieves,  and  battledores  are  prepared  in  the  same  way.  Fur 
drums,  the  skins  of  asses,  calves,  or  wolves  are  employed ;  the  last  being  preferred.  Asa 
skins  are  used  for  battledores.  For  sieves,  the  skins  of  calves,  she-goats,  and,  best  of  all, 
lie-goats,  are  employed.     Church  books  are  covered  with  the  dressed  skins  of  pigs. 

Parchment  is  coloured  only  green.  The  following  is  the  process.  In  500  parts  of 
rain  water,  boil  8  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  90  of  crystallized  verdigris  ;  when  this  solu- 
tion is  cold,  pour  into  it  4  parts  of  nitric  acid.  Moisten  the  parchment  with  a  brush, 
and  then  apply  the  above  liquid  evenly  over  its  surface.  J^astly,  the  necessary  lustre 
may  be  given  with  white  of  eggs,  or  mucilage  of  gum  arable. 

PARTING  {Dipartt  Fr.;  Sckeidung,  Germ.),  is  the  process  by  which  gold  is  se- 
parated from  silver.     See  Assav,  Gold,  Rxfinino,  and  SiLvsa. 

PASTEL,  is  the  French  name  of  coloured  crayons. 

PASTEL,  is  a  dye-stuff,  allied  to  Indioo,  which  see. 

PASTES,  or  FACTITIOUS  GEMS.  {Pierrf  prhieute  artifiddla,  Fr.;  Gittapat^ 
ten.  Germ.)  The  general  vitreous  body  called  Stress,  (from  the  name  of  its  German 
inventor),  preferred  by  Fontanier  in  his  treatise  on  thn  subject,  and  which  he  styles  the 
Mayence  base,  is  prepared  in  the  following  manner : — 8  ounces  of  pure  rock-crystal  or 
flint  in  powder,  mixed  with  24  ounces  of  salt  of  tartar,  are  to  be  baked  and  left  to  cool. 
The  mixture  is  to  be  afterwards  poured  into  a  basin  of  hot  water,  and  treated  with  dilute 
nitric  acid  till  it  ceases  to  effervesce ;  and  then  the  frit  is  to  be  washed  till  the  water  comes 
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off  tasteless.  This  is  to  be  dried,  and  mixed  with  1 2  ounces  of  fine  white-lead,  and  the  mix- 
ture is  to  be  levigated  and  elutriated  with  a  little  distilled  water.  An  ounce  of  calcined 
borax  being  added  to  about  IS  ounces  of  the  preceding  mixture  in  a  dry  state,  the  whole  is 
to  be  rubbed  together  in  a  porcelain  mortar,  melted  in  a  clean  crucible,  and  poured  out 
into  cold  water.  This  vitreous  matter  must  be  dried,  and  melted  a  second  and  a  third 
time,  always  in  a  new  crucible,  and  after  each  melting  poured  into  cold  water,  as  at 
first,  taking  care  to  separate  the  lead  that  may  be  revived.  To  the  third  frit,  ground 
to  powder,  5  drachms  of  nitre  are  to  be  added;  and  the  mixture  being  melted  for  the 
last  time^  a  mass  of  crystal  will  be  found  in  tiie  crucible,  of  a  beauti^  lustre.  The 
diamond  may  be  well  imitated  by  this  Mayence  base.  Another  very  fine  white  crystal  may 
be  obtained,  according  to  M.  Fontanier,  from  8  ounces  of  white-lead,  2  ounces  of  pow- 
dered borax,  )  grain  of  manganese,  and  3  ounces  of  rock  crystal,  treated  as  above. 

The  colours  of  artificial  gems  are  obtained  from  metallic  oxides.  The  oriental  topaz 
is  prepared  by  adding  oxide  of  antimony  to  the  base  i  the  amethyst,  by  manganese 
with  a  little  of  the  purple  of  Cassius ;  the  beryl,  by  antimony  and  a  very  little  cobalt ; 
yellow  artificia]  diamond  and  opal,  by  bom-silver  (chloride  of  silver) ;  blue-stone 
or  sapphire,  by  cobalL     The  following  proportions  have  been  given :  — 

For  the  jfeUow  dianumd.  To  1  ounce  of  strass  add  24  grains  of  chloride  of  silver,  or 
1 0  grains  of  glass  of  antimony. 

For  the  t^pphirt.  To  24  ounces  of  strass,  add  2  drachms  and  26  grains  of  the  oxide 
of  cobalt. 

For  the  orUntai  ruby.  To  16  ounces  of  strass,  add  a  mixture  of  2  drachms,  and  48 
grains  of  the  precipitate  of  Cassius,  the  same  quantity  of  peroxide  of  iron  prepared  by 
nitric  acid,  the  same  quantity  of  golden  sulphuret  of  antimony  and  of  manganese  cal- 
cined with  nitre,  and  2  ounces  of  rock  crystal.  Manganese  alone*  combined  with  the 
base  in  proper  quantity,  is  said  to  give  a  ruby  colour. 

For  the  emerald.  To  15  ounces  of  strass,  add  1  drachm  of  mountain  blue  (carbonate 
of  copper),  and  6  grains  of  glass  of  antimony ;  or,  to  1  ounce  of  base,  add  20  grains  of 
glass  of  antimony,  and  3  grains  of  oxide  of  cobalt 

For  the  eommoH  opaL  To  1  ounce  of  strass,  add  10  grains  of  horn-silver,  2  grains  of 
calcined  magnetic  ore,  and  26  grains  of  an  absorbent  earth  (probably  chalk-marl). 
— JFVnUasuer. 

M.  DouaultrWi^land,  in  an  experimental  memoir  <m  the  prepaiation  of  artificial 
coloured  stones»  has  ofifered  the  following  instructions,  as  being  more  exact  than  what 
were  published  before. 

The  JMse  of  all  artificial  stones  is  a  colourless  gias%  which  lie  calls  fondaxi,  or  fiux  s 
and  he  unites  it  to  metallic  oxides,  in  order  to  produce  the  imitations.  If  it  be 
worked  alone  on  the  lapidary's  wheel,  it  counterfeito  brillianto  and  rose  diamonds 
remarkably  well. 

This  base  or  strass  is  composed  of  silex,  potash,  borax,  oxide  of  lead,  and  sometimes 
arsenic.  The  siliceous  matter  should  be- perfectly  pure ;  and  if  obtained  from  sand,  it 
ought  to  be  calcined,  and  washed,  first  with  dilute  muriatic  acid,  and  then  with  water. 
The  crystal  or  flint  should  be  made  red-hot,  quenched  in  water,  and  ground,  as  in  the 
potteries.  The  potash  should  be  purified  from  the  best  pearlash ;  and  the  borax 
should  be  refined  by  one  or  two  crystallisations.  The  oxide  of  lead  should  be  absolutely 
free  from  tin,  for  the  least  portion  of  the  latter  metal  causes  milkiness.  Good  red-lead 
is  preferable  to  litharge.  The  arsenic  should  also  be  pure.  Hessian  crucibles  are  pre- 
ferable to  those  of  porcelain,  for  they  are  not  so  apt  to  crack  and  run  out.  Either  a 
pottery  or  porcelain  kiln  will  answer,  and  the  fusion  should  be  continued  24  hours ; 
for  the  more  tranquil  and  continuous  it  is,  the  denser  is  the  paste,  and  the  greater  its 
beauty.     The  following  four  recipes  have  afforded  good  strass :  — > 

No.  I.  No.  III. 

Rock  crystal 

Minium    - 

Pure  potash 

Borax      ... 

Arsenic    •  «  • 

No.  II. 
Sand 
Ceruse  of  Clichy  (pure  carbonate 

of  lead)  • 

Potash      •  •  • 

Borax       •  •  • 


Oraint. 

Grains. 

- 

4056 

Rock  crystal 

. 

-     S456 

. 

6300 

Minium    - 

. 

-     5328 

m 

2154 

Potash      - 

• 

•     1944 

m 

276 

Borax       . 

• 

.       216 

m 

12 

Arsenic     • 

No.  IV. 

6 

m 

3600 

Rock  crystal 

•            •■ 

-     3600 

e 

Ceruse  of  Clichy 

m                        m 

-     8508 

. 

8508 

Potash      • 

m                        • 

-     1260 

• 

1260 
360 

Borax 

•                        • 

•       360 

• 

12 

360  PATTERN  DISPLAYING  MACHINE. 

Topaz,  Gralnf. 

Very  white  paste  .....     1008 

Glass  of  antimony        •  •  .  -  -         4S 

Cassius  purple  •  ....  1 


Or, 


Paste  ---.--,     3456 
Oxide  of  iron,  called  saffron  of  Mars    -  .  .36 


Ruby, 

M.  Wi^land  succeeded  in  obtaining  excellent  imitations  of  rubies,  by  making  use  of 
the  topax  materials.  It  often  happened  that  the  mixture  for  topases  gave  only  an  opaque 
mass,  translucent  at  the  edges,  and  in  thin  plates  of  a  red  colour.  1  part  of  this  substance 
being  mixed  with  8  parts  of  strass,  and  fused  for  SO  hours,  gave  a  fine  yellowish  cry5tal. 
like  paste,  and  fragments  of  this  Ibsed  before  the  blowpipe  afforded  the  finest  imitattoa 
of  rubies.     The  result  was  always  the  same. 


'ilie  following  are  other  proportions  for  rubies :  — 

Grains. 

Paste  ..... 
Oxide  of  manganese     .            .            - 

. 

-     2880 
72 

BinercM^ 

Paste  -            -                         .            . 

Green  oxide  of  pure  oopper 

Oxide  of  chrome          ... 

* 

4608 

42 

2 

Sapphirt, 
Paste  ..... 
Oxide  of  cobalt            ... 

. 

•     4608 
68 

Paste       .            .            « 

Grains. 
«     4608 

Oxide  of  manganese 
Oxide  of  cobalt    - 

36 
24 

Purple  of  Cassius 

1 

Paste 

Beryli  or  A 

Glass  of  antimony 
Oxide  of  cobalt 

This  mixture  should  be  carefully  (used  in  a  luted  Hessian  crucible,  and  be  left  SO 
hours  in  the  fire. 

AmdhytU  Syrian  Gamei,  or  Aniient  Cartttnek, 

Orafos. 
PMste  ....    512 

Glass  of  antimony  ...    25€ 

Cassius  purple        -  -  -        2 

Oxide  of  manganese  -  -        2 

o  Afoniia.  Grains. 

-     S456 
24 

.         IJ 

In  all  these  mixtures,  the  substances  should  be  mixed  by  sifting,  fused  very  carefully^ 
and  cooled  very  slowly,  after  having  been  left  in  the  fire  from  24  to  SO  hours. 

M.  Lancon  has  also  made  many  experiments  on  the  same  subject.  The  following 
are  a  few  of  his  proportions  t  -— 


PatU.  Grains. 

Litharge    ....     100 
White  sand  -  -  -      75 

White  tartar,  or  potash       -  -      10 


Amdhy^t,  Graios. 

Paste        ...  9216 

Oxide  of  manganese        •  from  15  to  24 

Oxide  of  cobalt    •            .  -          1 


EjmeraUL 

Paste             .....  9216 

Acetate  of  copper          -                •                -                -  72 

Peroxide  of  iron,  or  saffron  of  Mars              -                -  1  *5 

PASTILLE,  is  the  English  name  of  small  cones  made  of  gum  benioin,  with  powder 
of  cinnamon,  and  other  aromatfcs,  which  are  burned  as  incense,  to  diffuse  a  grateful 
odour,  and  conceal  unpleasant  smells  in  apartments.     See  PxuroiuaT. 

PASTILLE,  is  the  French  name  of  certain  aromatic  sugared  confections;  called 
also  tabUUes, 

PATTERN  DISPLAYING  MACHINE.  This  is  an  ingenious  contrivance  of 
Messrs.  Stewart  and  Hutcheson,  of  Paisley,  for  inventing  and  displaying  patterns  of 
printed  goods  or  worked  patterns,  in  stripes,  cheques,  and  tartans  by  means  of  sliding 
mirrors  and  coloured  glass,  and  is  suitable  for  manu&eturers  of  textile  fabrics  of  all  de- 
scriptions. 

The  advantages  of  this  machine  are  the  facility  with  which  any  pattern,  or  idea  of  a 
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pattern,  may  be  act  up  and  displayed,  the  variety  of  designs  it  can  produce)  and  the  case 
and  simplicity  of  accomplishing  them.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  paint  the  pattern  on 
paper,  after  viewing  it  through  the  mirrors,  as  the  scales  attached  show  at  once  the 
required  number  of  threads  of  each  colour,  and  how  many  repeats  are  necessary  for  the 
breadth  of  the  web ;  and  it  displays  at  once  not  only  the  repeat,  but  the  whole  breadtli, 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  length  of  the  cloth  at  one  riew. 

By  this  invention,  the  precise  effect  of  a  pattern  may  be  produced  in  tlie  course  of  a 
few  minutes,  without  any  expense,  multiplied  to  any  extent,  and  it  may  be  enlarged  or 
diminished  at  pleasure.  The  chief  novelty,  however,  of  this  machine,  which  was  exhibited 
for  its  simplicity  and  the  ease  of  its  adaptation,  is  that  the  precise  effect  of  the  cloth  in  a 
finished  state  is  accurately  represented,  the  crisp  transparent  effect  of  a  silk  fabric 
being  truly  given,  as  well  as  the  soft  and  more  opaque  effect  of  a  woollen  fiibric. 

This  invention  is  new  in  principle,  being  a  novel  application  of  coloured  glass  to 
tiseful  and  essentially  practical  purposes. 

PEARLASH,  a  commercial  form  of  Potash,  which  see. 

PEARLS  (JVrfef,  Fr. ;  Ptrltn,  Germ.);  are  the  productions  of  certain  shell -fish. 
These  molluscse  are  subject  to  a  kind  of  disease  caused  by  the  introduction  of  foreign 
bodies  within  their  shells.  In  this  case,  their  pearly  secretion,  instead  of  being  spread 
in  layers  upon  the  inside  of  their  habitation,  is  accumulated  round  these  particles  in  con- 
centric layers.  Pearl  consists  of  carbonate  of  lime,  interstratified  with  animal  membrane. 

'llie  oysters  whose  sliells  are  richest  in  mother  of  pearl,  are  most  productive  of 
these  highly  prised  spherical  concretions.  The  most  valuable  pearl  fisheries  are  on  the 
coast  of  Ceylon,  and  at  Olmuts  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  their  finest  specimens  are  more 
highly  prized  in  the  East  than  diamonds,  but  in  Europe  they  are  liable  to  be  rated  very 
differently,  according  to  the  caprice  of  fiuhion.  When  the  pearls  are  large,  truly 
spherical,  reflecting  and  decomposing  the  light  with  much  vivacity,  they  are  much 
admired.  But  one  of  the  causes  which  renders  their  value  fluctuating,  is  the  occasional 
loss  of  their  peculiar  lustre,  without  our  being  able  to  assign  a  satisfii/^ry  reason  for  it. 
Besides,  they  can  be  now  so  well  imitated,  that  the  artificial  pearls  have  nearly  as  rich  an 
appearance  as  the  real. 

P£  A  R  LS,  A  RTI FI  CI  A  L.  These  are  small  globules  or  pear-shaped  spheroids  of 
thin  glass,  perforated  with  two  opposite  holes,  through  which  they  are  strung,  and 
mounted  into  necklaces,  &c,  like  real  pearl  ornaments.  They  must  not  only  be  white 
and  brilliant,  but  exhibit  the  iridescent  reflections  of  mother  of  pearL  The  liquor 
employed  io  imitate  the  pearly  lustre,  is  called  the  euence  of  the  easi  (e»§enee  tTorieHt), 
which  is  prepared  by  throwing  into  water  of  ammonia  the  brilliant  scales,  or  rather  the 
lameUte^  separated  by  washing  and  friction,  of  the  scales  of  a  small  river  fish,  the  blay, 
called  in  French  aUette.  These  scales  digwted  in  ammonia,  having  acquired  a  degree  of 
softness  and  flexibility  which  allow  of  their  application  to  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  glass 
fi^lobules,  they  are  introduced  by  suction  of  the  liquor  containing  them  in  suspension. 
ilie  amnaonia  is  volatilized  in  the  act  of  drying  tlie  globules. 

It  is  said  that  some  manu&cturers  employ  ammonia  merely  to  prevent  the  alteration 
of  the  scsles;  that  when  they  wish  to  make  use  of  them,  they  suspend  them  in  a 
well  clarified  solution  of  innglass,  then  pour  a  drop  of  the  mixture  into  each  bead, 
and  spread  it  round  the  inner  surface.  It  is  doubtful  whether  by  this  method  the  same 
lustre  and  play  of  colours  can  be  obtained  as  by  the  former.  It  seems  moreover  to  be 
«>f  importance  tor  the  success  of  the  imitation,  that  the  globules  be  formed  of  a  bluisli, 
opalesmnt,  very  thin  glsss,  containing  but  little  potash  and  oxide  of  lead.  In  every  ma- 
nufiMtory  of  artificial  pearls,  there  must  be  some  workmen  possessed  of  great  experience 
and  dexterity,     llie  French  are  supposed  to  excel  in  this  ingenious  branch  of  industry. 

False  pearls  were  invented  in  the  time  of  Catherine  de  Medicis,  by  a  person  of 
the  name  of  Jaquin«  They  are  made  of  small  globules  of  glass,  blown  by  the  ordinary 
lamp.  The  pearly  lustre  is  communicated  by  introducing  by  means  of  a  blow-pipe 
a  small  quantity  of  nacreous  substances  obtained  from  the  surface  of  the  scale  of  a 
small  fish  very  common  in  the  Seine  and  the  Rhine,  ftnd  also  in  the  Thames,  'i'liis  sub- 
stance preserved  with  sal  ammoniac  in  a  liquid  state  is  commonly  sold  under  the  name  of 
**  Oriental  essence;"  after  having  covered  the  inside  of  the  pearl  with  this  liquid,  a 
coating  of  wax  is  added,  which  is  coloured  to  the  required  shade.  The  manufacture 
of  pearls  u  principally  carried  on  in  the  department  of  the  Seine  in  France.  There  are 
also  manufactories  in  Germany  and  Italy,  but  to  a  small  extent.  In  Germany,  or  rather 
Saxony,  a  cheap  but  inferior  quality  is  manufiictured.  The  globe  of  glass  forming  the 
pearl  in  inferior  ones  bring  very  thin,  and  coated  with  wax,  diey  break  on  the  slightest 
pressure.  They  are  kqpwn  by  the  name  of  German  fish  pearls :  Italy  also  manufac 
tores  pearls  by  a  method  borrowed  from  the  Chinese ;  they  are  known  under  the  namt. 
of  Roman  pearls,  and  are  a  rery  good  imitation  cif  natural  ones ;  they  hare  on  their 
outride  a  coating  of  the  nacreous  liquid.  The  Chinese  pearls  are  made  of  a  kind  of  gum, 
•nd  are  covered  likewise  with  the  same  liquid.     In  the  year  1834  a  French  artizan  dis- 
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covered  an  opaline  glass  of  a  nacreous  or  pearly  colour,  very  heavy  and  fusible,  which 
gave  to  the  beads  the  different  weights  and  varied  forms  found  amon^t  real  pearls : 
gum  instead  of  wax  is  now  used  to  fill  them,  by  which  they  attain  a  high  d^ree  of 
transparency,  and  the  glassy  appearance  has  been  lately  obviated  by  the  use  of  the 
vapour  of  hydro-6uoric  acid,  lliis  acts  in  such  a  manner  as  to  deaden  the  sur&ce,  and 
remove  its  otherwise  glaring  look. 

PEARLS  ARTIFICIAL,  and  BEADS.  The  material  out  of  which  these  are 
formed  are  small  glass  tubes  like  those  with  which  thermometers  are  made.  The  tubes 
for  the  bright  red  pearls  consist  of  two  layers  of  glass,  a  white  opaque  one  internally, 
and  a  red  one  externally  ;  drawn  from  a  ball  of  white  enamel,  coated  in  the  Bohemian 
method  with  ruby-coloured  glass,  either  by  dipping  the  white  ball  into  a  pot  of  red 
glass,  and  thus  coating  it,  or  by  introducing  the.  ball  of  the  former  into  a  cylinder  of 
the  latter  glass,  and  then  cementing  them  so  soundly  together  as  to  prevent  their 
separation  m  the  subsequent  pearl  processes.  These  tubes  are  drawn  in  a  gallery  of 
the  glasshouse  to  100  paces  in  length,  and  cut  into  pieces  about  a  foot  long.  These 
are  afterwards  subdivided  into  cylindrie  portions  of  equal  length  and  diameter,  pre- 
paratory to  giving  them  the  spheroidal  form.  From  60  to  80  together  are  laid 
horixontally  in  a  row  upon  a  sharp  edge,  and  then  out  quickly  and  dexterously  at  once 
by  drawing  a  knife  over  them.  ITie  broken  fragments  are  separated  from  the  regular 
pieces  by  a  sieve.  These  cylinder  portions  are  rounded  into  the  pearl  shape  by  softening 
them  by  a  suitable  beat,  and  stirring  them  all  the  time.  To  prevent  them  from  stick- 
ing together,  a  mixture  of  gypsum  and  plumbago,  or  of  ground  clay  and  charcoal,  ii 
thrown  in  among  them. 

Fiffi.  10^99 1050  represent  a  new  apparatus  for  rounding  the  beads  ;  Jiff,  1049.  is  a 
front  view  of  the  whole  ;  /ig,  1050,  is  a  section  through  the  middle  of  the  former  figure* 
in  the  course  of  its  operation.  The  brick  furnace,  strengthened  with  iron  bands,  2,  S. 
5.  7,  8.  has  in  its  interior  (see>l^.l050.)  a  nearly  egg-shaped  space  a,  provided  with 
the  following  openings :  beneath  is  the  fire-hearth,  c,  with  a  round  qsouth,  and  opposite 
are  the  smoke  flue  and  chimney,  n ;  in  the  slanting  tront  of  the  furnace  is  a  large  open- 
ing, K,  Jig,  1049.  Beneath  are  two  smaller  oblong  rectangular  orifices,  r,  o,  which 
extend  somewhat  obliquely  into  the  laboratory,  a.  h  serves  for  introducing  the  wood 
into  the  fire-place.  All  these  four  openings  are,  as  shown  in  >!$r.  1049.,  secured  firom 
injury  by  iron  mouth  pieces.  The  wood  is  burned  upon  an  iron  or  clay  bottom  piece,  r. 
A  semi- circular  cover,  n,  closes  during  the  operation  the  large  opening,  s,  which  st 
other  times  remains  open.  By  means  of  a  hook,  im,  and  a  chain,  which  rests  upon  a 
hollow  arch,  h ;  the  cover  v,  is  oonneeted  with  the  front  end  of  the  long  iron  lever,  a,  a', 
A  prop  supports  at  once  the  turning  axis  of  this  lever  and  the  catch,  b,ei  the  weight, 
Q,  draws  the  arm,  a,  down,  and  thereby  holds  up  v  |  s  therefore  remains  open.    By 
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radi  OD  the  btek  wall,  t,  t,  the  hook,  i,  in  irbinh  k'  rciti.  pToceedi  ttomf.  Wh«D  ■.' 
H  railed  a  <inki.  Tbt  catch  c  b,  entert  with  ita  front  tooth  into  a  ilanting  notch  upuH 
the  upper  edg*  of  ^  ipontanwiiuly  by  ttm  action  of  Ihetpring,  ';  vhercbj  the  opening, 
B,  i«  ^ut.  'l^ie  imall  door  h,  liin  again  with  the  froot  arm  of  ths  Icier  hj  the  oper- 
Mwo  of  the  weight  4  of  iticif,  ai  aoon  ai  the  eatcfa  i«  telnaed  bf  prsoan  upon  c. 

The  most  imponant  pari  of  tha  whole  apparatus  ia  the  drum,  i,  for  the  reception 
and  KHiDdiag  of  dM  bit*  of  glaa.  It  may  be  made  of  Krang  copper,  or  of  hammered 
oc  eait  iron,  quite  open  above,  and 
ineiced  at  the  bottom  with  a  aquare 
hole,  into  which  the  lower  end  of 
the  long  rod,  I,  ia  eiacllf  fitted,  and 
steuted  in  ita  place  bj  a  ncrewed 
oollectOT  nui.  The  blunt  point,  r, 
lfig.lO*9.)  resU  during  the  work- 
ing In  a  eooiotl  iron  atep  of  tin 
laboralOTj.j!;.  105a  Ou  the  mouth 
of  ibe  diiira,  a,  a  strong  iron  ring 
i>  fixed,  having  a  bar  aoroaa  iti  dia- 
meter, with  ■  aquaia  hole  in  ita 
middle  point,  fitted  and  aecured  bj 
a  pin  to  the  rod  I,  and  turned  by 
ita  rotation.  The  *ea>el  K,  and  ita 
aile,  (,  are  laid  in  a  alanliag  dtreo- 
tion ;  the  aile  rata  in  the  upper 
ring,  a,  at  the  lover  end  of  the 
rod,  I,  of  which  the  other  end  is 
hung  to  the  Imok,  a.  upon  llic 
nuntel  ixam,  h.  On  tlie  upp^  end 
of/,  the  handle,  a,  ia  fixed  Ibr  turn- 
ing round  cootinuoualji  the  rnaci, 
K,  while  the  fire  la  burning  in  iIib 
fiirnaee,  the  fuel  being  put  not  only 
in  ita  bottom  ebamber,  but  alio  into 
tbe  bolea,  r,  o  (  1^.1019.  >  The 
fire-wood  ii  made  lerj  dry  beforu 
being  uied,  by  piling  it  in  logi  upon 
the  iron  bara,  9,  10,  II    under  the  mantelpiece,  aa  tbown  in^i.  1049,  105a 

Aftar  the  operation  n  finiahcd,  and  tbe  cover,  n,  i«  remoTod,  the  drum  ia  emptied  of 
ita  eontenla,  aa  fbllowi.  Upon  the  axle,  (,  there  la  towarda  i  a  projeoliao  at  a.  Along- 
side tbe  fumtct  (/f.1049  )  there  ii  a  crane,  v,  that  tuma  upon  the  ilep,  i,  i,  on  tliu 
ground.  Tbe  upper  piTot  tuma  in  a  hole  of  tbe  mintcl-beam,  K.  Upon  the  perpen- 
dicular arm.  w.  of  the  crane  there  ia  a  book,  y,  and  a  ring,  f,  in  which  tha  iron  rod,  ji, 
ia  morahle  in  all  direction*.  When  the  drum  ia  to  be  removed  from  the  furnace,  the 
cnnck  with  ill  arm,  w,  muat  be  turned  inward*,  tha  under  hook  of  the  rod,  ji,  ia  to  be 
faung  in  the  projcetiog  piece,  n,  and  the  rod,  t  ia  lifted  entirely  out.  After  tbia,  by 
meani  of  the  crane,  the  drum  can  be  drawn  with  ita  rod,  (,  out  of  the  fiimace;  and 
through  the  mobility  of  the  ciane,  and  iit  parta,  p,  f ,  any  denred  poiition  can  be  given 
to  tha  drum.  F^.  1049  ihowa  bow  Che  workman  can  with  his  hand  applied  to  i'  de- 
pra*  the  axle,  1,  and  thereby  raise  the  drum,  x,  so  high  that  it  will  empty  iUelf  into 
the  pot,  >■  placed  beoeath.  When  left  to  itaelf.  the  drum  on  the  contrary  hangi  neatly 
upright  npoo  the  crane  by  means  of  the  rod,  ;i,  and  may  therefore   be  eauly  filled 

Aimace  by  mean*  of  the  crane  and  tbe  rod.  i,  is  obvious  tntm/lg.   1050. 

Tbe  DOW  wdl-rounded  beads  are  separated  from  the  pulverulent  lubatanee  with 
which  they  were  mixed  by  careful  agitation  in  uerea  [  and  they  are  poliihed  finally  and 
■leaned  by  ablation  in  canvas  hags. 

PEARL  BUTTONS.  Pearl-button  miking  ia  thus  practised ;  the  blanks  arecut 
oat  of  the  shell  by  means  of  a  small  revolving  ateel  tube,  the  edge  of  which  is  toothed  ni 
a  saw,  affw  which  they  are  flattened  or  reduced  in  thickoaaa  by  splitting,  which  ii  aided 
by  tbe  laminar  structure  of  tbe  shell.  At  tbia  stage  being  held  in  a  apring  chuck,  they 
are  Gushed  on  both  sides  by  means  of  a  amall  tool :  the  drilling  is  e&ectcd  by  the  tevo- 
lutioo  of  a  sharp  sted  intrumcnt,  which  aeu  with  great  rapidity.  Ornamental 
cuttmp  are  produced  by  meana  of  amall  revolving  cutters,  and  the  final  brilliant  polish 
i*  given  by  tha  friction  of  rotteo-etona  and  soft  soap  upon  a  revolving  bench. 

FEAKLWHITE,  ia  a  aubmuriate  of  bismuth,  obuined  by  pouring  a  aolution  of 
the  nitrate  of  that  metal  into  a  dilute  aolution  of  tea  salt,  whereby  a  light  and  very 
white  powder  is  obtained,  which  is  to  be  well  watbed  and  dried.     See  Bismotu. 
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PECTIC  ACID  (Acid peetique,  Fr.;  GaUertmSre,  Germ.);  so  named  on  Aceouoft 
of  its  jellying  property,  from  vqwrif,  coapilumf  exists  in  a  vast  number  of  vegetables. 
The  easiest  way  of  preparing  it,  u  to  grate  the  roots  of  carrots  into  a  pulp,  to  express 
their  juice,  to  wash  the  mare  with  rain  or  distilled  water,  and  to  squeeze  it  well ;  50 
parts  of  the  marc  are  next  to  be  diflfbsed  throngh  300  of  rain-water,  adding  by  slow 
degrees  a  solution  of  one  part  of  pure  potash,  or  two  of  bicarbonate,  lliis  mixture 
is  to  be  heated,  so  as  to  be  made  to  boil  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  is  then  to 
be  thrown  boiling-hot  upon  a  filter  cloth.  It  is  known  to  have  been  well  enough 
boiled,  when  a  sample  of  the  filtered  liquor  becomes  gelatinous  by  neutralizing  it  with 
an  acid.  This  liquor  contains  pectate  of  potassa,  in  addition  to  other  matters  extricated 
from  the  root.  The  pectate  may  be  decomposed  by  a  stronger  acid,  but  it  is  better  to 
decompose  it  by  muriate  of  lime ;  whereby  a  pectate  of  lime,  in  a  gelatinous  form, 
quite  insoluble  in  water,  is  obtained.  This  having  been  washed  with  cold  water  upon 
a  cloth,  is  to  be  boiled  in  water  containing  as  much  muriatic  acid  as  will  saturate  the 
lime.  The  pectio  acid  thus  liberated,  remains  under  the  form  of  a  colourless  jelly,  which 
reddens  litmus  paper,  and  tastes  sour,  even  after  it  is  entirely  deprived  of  the  muriatic 
acid.  Cold  water  dissolves  very  little  of  it ;  it  is  more  soluble  in  boiling  water.  The 
solution  is  colourless,  does  not  coagulate  on  cooling,  and  hardly  reddens  litmus  paper  ; 
but  it  gelatinizes  when  alcohol,  acids,  alkalis,  or  salts  are  added  to  it.  Even  sugar 
transforms  it,  after  some  time,  into  a  gelatinous  state,  a  circumstance  which  serves  to 
explain  the  preparation  of  apple,  cherry,  raspberry,  gooseberry,  and  other  jellies. 

PECTINE,  or  vegetable  jelly,  is  obtained  by  mixing  alcohol  with  the  juice  of  ripe 
currants,  or  any  similar  fruit,  till  a  gelatinous  precipitate  takes  place ;  which  ia  to  be 
gently  squeezed  in  a  cloth,  washed  with  a  little  weak  alcohol,  and  dried.  Thus  pre- 
pared, pectine  is  insipid,  without  action  upon  litmus,  in  small  pieces,  semi-transparent, 
and  of  a  membranous  aspect,  like  isinglass.  Its  mucilaginous  solution  in  cold  water  is 
not  tinged  blue  with  iodine.  A  very  small  addition  of  potash,  or  its  carbonate,  con- 
verts pectine  into  pectio  acid ;  both  of  which  substances  are  transformed  into  mucic 
and  oxalie  acids  by  the  nitric 

PELOPIUM  ;  a  new  metal  discovered  by  H.  Rose  in  the  Bavarian  tantalite. 

PELTRY  (Atfeterie,  Fr.  ;  Pdzwerk,  Germ.);  is  nearly  synonymous  with  fur,  and 
comprehends  the  skins  of  different  kinds  of  wild  animals  that  are  found  in  high 
northern  latitudes,  particularly  in  the  American  continent ;  such  as  the  beaver,  bear, 
moosedeer,  marten,  mink,  saMe,  woolverin,  wolf,  &c  When  these  skins  have  received 
no  preparation  but  from  the  hunters,  they  are  most  properly  called  peltry  ;  but  when 
they  have  had  the  inner  side  tawed  or  tanned  (see  LKATHca)  by  an  aluminous  process, 
they  may  then  be  denominated  fun* 

The  scouring  or  cleaning  of  peltry  is  performed  in  a  large  cask,  or  truncated  cone 
laid  on  its  side,  and  traversed  by  a  revolving  shaft,  which  is  furnished  with  a  few 
rectangular  rounded  pegs.  These  are  intended  to  stir  round  the  skins,  while  they  are 
dusted  over  with  Paris  plaster,  whitening,  or  sometimes  sand,  made  as  hot  as  the 
hand  can  bear.  The  bottom  of  the  cask  should  be  grated,  to  allow  the  impurities  to 
fall  out  The  huirage,  which  the  cleansed  skins  next  undergo,  u  merely  a  species  of 
dyeing,  either  topical  to  modify  certain  disagreeable  shades,  or  general  to  impart  a  more 
beautiful  colour  to  the  fur.  Under  the  article  Dtciho,  and  the  several  colours,  as  also 
Hair  and  Morocco,  sufficient  instructions  will  be  found  for  dyeing  fur.  The  mordants 
should  be  applied  pretiy  hot  by  a  brush,  on  the  hair  of  the  skin,  stretched  upon  a  solid 
table ;  and  after  two  or  three  applications,  with  drying  between,  the  tinctorial  infusions 
may  be  rubbed  on  in  the  same  way.  The  hair  must  be  fVeed  beforehand  fit>m  all 
greasiness,  by  lime  water,  or  a  weak  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda ;  then  well  washed. 
Much  nicety,  and  many  successive  applications  of  the  dye-stuff,  are  sometimes  requisite 
to  l)ring  out  the  desired  shade. 

Under  Hat  Mam uvacturb,  I  referred  to  this  article  for  a  description  of  the  process 
of  sicretage,  whereby  the  hairs  of  rabbit  and  hare  skins  are  rendered  fit  for  felting. 
Dissolve  33  parts  of  quicksilver  in  500  of  common  aquafortis ;  and  dilute  the  solution 
with  one  half  or  two  thirds  of  its  bulk  of  water,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  acid. 
The  skin  being  laid  upon  a  table  with  the  hair  side  uppermost,  a  brush,  made  with  the 
bristles  of  the  wild  boar,  is  to  be  slightly  moistened  with  the  mercurial  solution,  and 
passed  over  the  smooth  surface  of  the  hairs  with  strong  pressure.  This  application 
must  be  repeated  several  times  in  succession,  till  every  part  of  the  fur  be  equally 
touched,  and  till  about  two  thirds  of  the  length  of  the  hairs  be  moistened,  or  a  little 
more  should  they  be  rigid.  In  order  to  complete  this  impregnation,  the  skins  are  laid 
together  in  pairs  with  the  hairy  sides  in  contact,  put  in  this  state  into  the  stove-room, 
and  exposed  to  a  heat  higher  in  proportion  to  the  weakness  of  the  mercurial  solution. 
The  drying  should  be  rapidly  effected,  otherwise  the  concentration  of  the  nitrate  will  not 
take  due  eflfect  in  causing  the  retraction  and  curling  of  the  hairs. 

No  other  acid,  or  metallic  solution,  but  the  above,  has  been  found  to  answer  the  de» 
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aired  purpose  of  the  hatmaker.  After  the  hairs  are  properly  tecreted,  they  are  plucked 
off  by  hand,  or  shorn  ofT  by  a  machine. 

PENCIL  MANUFACTURE.  iCraymu, /abrique  de,  Fr. ;  Bleittifte,  verfertignng. 
Germ.)  The  word  pencil  is  used  in  two  senses.  It  signifies  either  a  small  hair  brush 
employed  by  painters  in  oil  and  water  colours,  or  a  slender  cylinder  of  black  lead  or 
plumbago,  either  naked  or  enclosed  in  a  wooden  case,  for  drawing  black  lines  upon 
paper.  The  last  sort,  which  is  the  one  to  be  considered  here,  corresponds  nearly  to  the 
French  term  crayon,  though  this  includes  also  pencils  made  of  differently  coloured 
-earthy  compositions.     See  Csatoit. 

The  best  black-lead  pencils  of  this  country  are  formed  of  slender  parallelopipeds,  cut 
out  by  a  saw  from  sound  pieces  of  plumbago,  which  have  been  previously  calcined  in 
close  vessels  at  a  bright  red  heat.  These  parallelopipeds  are  generally  enclosed  in  cases 
made  of  cedar  wood,  though  of  late  years  they  are  also  used  alone,  in  peculiar  pencil- 
cases,  under  the  name  of  ever-pointed  pencils,  provided  with  an  iron  wire  and  screw,  to 
protrude  a  minute  portion  of  the  plumbago  beyond  the  tubular  metallic  case,  in  propor- 
tion as  it  b  wanted. 

In  the  year  1795,  M.  Cont^  a  French  gentleman,  well  acquainted  with  the  mechanical 
arts,  invented  an  ingenious  process  for  making  artificial  black-lead  pencils  of  superior 
4|uality,  by  which  he  and  his  successor  and  son-in-law,  M.  Humblot,  have  realised 
large  fortunes. 

Pure  clay,  or  clay  containing  the  smallest  proportion  of  calcareous  or  siliceous  matter,  is 
the  substance  which  be  employed  to  give  aggregation  and  solidity,  not  only  to  plumbago 
dust,  but  to  all  sorts  of  coloured  powders.  That  earth  has  the  property  of  diminishing 
in  bulk,  and  increasing  in  hardness,  in  exact  proportion  to  the  degree  of  heat  it  is 
-exposed  to,  and  hence  may  be  made  to  give  every  degree  of  solidity  to  crayons.  The 
clay  is  prepared  by  diffusing  it  in  large  tubs  through  clear  river  water,  and  letting  the 
thin  mixture  settle  for  two  minutes.  The  supernatant  milky  liquor  is  drswn  off  by  a 
syphon  irom  near  the  surfoce,  so  that  only  the  finest  particles  of  clay  are  transferred  into 
the  second  tub,  upon  a  lower  level.  The  sediment  which  falls  very  slowly  in  this  tub,  is 
extremely  soft  and  plsstifr  The  clear  water  being  run  off,  the  deposit  is  placed  upon  a 
linen  filter,  and  allowed  to  dry.     It  is  now  ready  for  use. 

The  plumbago  must  be  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  in  an  iron  mortar,  then  put  into  ft 
crucible,  and  cdeined  at  a  heat  approaching  to  whiteness.  The  action  of  the  fire  gives 
si  a  brilliancy  and  softness  which  it  would  not  otherwise  possess,  and  prevents  it  from 
being  affected  by  the  clay,  which  it  is  apt  to  be  in  its  natural  state.  The  less  clay  is 
mixed  with  the  plumbago,  and  the  less  the  mixture  is  calcined,  the  softer  are  the  pencils 
made  of  it ;  the  more  clay  is  used  the  harder  are  the  pencils.  Some  of  the  best  pencils 
made  by  M.  Conte,  were  formed  of  two  parts  of  plumbago  and  three  parts  of  clay ; 
others  of  equal  parts.  This  composition  admits  of  indefinite  variations,  both  as  to  the 
shade  and  hardness ;  advantages  not  possessed  by  the  native  mineral.  While  the  traces 
may  be  made  as  black  as  those  of  pure  plumbago,  they  have  not  that  glistening  aspect 
which  often  impairs  the  beauty  of  black-lead  drawing.  The  same  lustre  may,  however, 
be  obtained  by  increasing  the  proportion  of  powdered  plumbago  relatively  to  the  clay. 

The  materials  having  been  carefully  sifted,  a  little  of  the  clay  is  to  be  mixed  with  the 
plumbago^  and  the  mixture  is  to  be  triturated  with  water  into  a  perfectly  uniform  paste. 
A  portion  of  this  paste  nnay  be  tested  by  calcination.  If  on  cutting  the  indurated  mass, 
particles  of  plumbago  appear,  the  whole  must  be  further  levigated.  The  remainder  of 
the  clay  is  now  to  be  introduced,  and  the  psste  is  to  be  ground  with  a  muUer  upon  a 
porphyry  slab,  till  it  be  quite  homogeneous,  and  of  the  consistence  of  thin  dough.  It  is 
now  to  be  made  into  a  ball,  put  upon  a  support,  and  placed  under  a  bell  glass  inverted 
in  a  basin  of  water,  so  as  to  be  exposed  merely  to  the  moist  air. 

Small  grooves  are  to  be  made  in  a  smooth  board,  similar  to  the  pencil  parallelepipeds, 
but  a  little  longer  and  wider,  to  allow  for  the  contraction  of  volume.  The  wood  must  be 
boiled  in  grease,  to  prevent  the  paste  from  sticking  to  it.  The  above  described  paste 
being  prened  with  a  spatula  into  these  grooves,  another  board,  also  boiled  in  grease,  is 
to  be  laid  over  them  very  closely,  and  secured  by  means  of  screw-clamps.  As  the  atmo> 
spheric  air  can  get  access  only  to  the  ends  of  the  grooves,  the  ends  of  the  pencil  pieces 
become  dry  first,  and  by  their  contraction  in  volume  get  loose  in  the  grooves,  allowing 
the  air  to  insinuate  farther,  and  to  dry  the  remainder  of  the  paste  in  succession.  When 
the  whole  piece  is  dried,  it  becomes  loose,  and  might  be  turned  out  of  the  grooves. 
But  before  this  is  done,  the  mould  must  be  put  into  an  oven  moderately  heated,  in 
oroer  to  render  the  pencil-pieces  still  drier.  The  mould  should  now  be  taken  out,  and 
emptied  upon  a  table  covered  with  cloth.  The  greater  part  of  the  pieces  will  be 
entire,  and  only  a  lew  will  have  been  broken,  if  the  above  precautions  have  been  duly 
observed.  They  are  all,  however,  perfectly  straight,  which  is  a  matter  of  the  first 
Importance. 

In  order  to  give  tdidity  to  these  pencils,  they  must  be  set  upright  in  a  crucible  till 
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it  is  filled  with  them,  and  then  surrounded  with  charcoal  powder,  fine  sand,  or  sifted 
wood  ashes.  The  crucible,  after  having  a  luted  cover  applied,  u  to  be  put  into  a  furnace, 
and  exposed  to  a  degree  of  beat  regulated  by  the  pyrometer  of  Wedgevood ;  which 
d^ree  is  proportional  to  the  intended  hardnesa  of  the  pencils.  When  they  have  been 
thus  baked,  the  crucible  is  to  be  removed  from  the  fire^  and  allowed  to  cool  with  the 
pencils  in  it. 

Should  the  pencils  beintended  for  drawing  architectural  plans,  or  fiir  very  fine  lines,  tbey 
must  be  immersed  in  melted  wax  or  suet  nearly  boiling  hot,  befiire  they  are  put  into 
the  cedar  cases.  This  immersion  is  best  done  by  heating  the  pencils  first  upon  a  grid- 
iron, and  then  plunging  them  into  the  melted  wax  or  tallow.  They  acquire  by  this 
means  a  oertun  degree  of  softness,  are  less  apt  to  be  abraded  by  use,  and  preserve  their 
points  much  better. 

When  these  pencils  are  intended  to  draw  ornamental  aubjeets  witli  mnoh  shading, 
they  should  not  be  dipped  as  above. 

Second  proeeu  for  making  art^fieial  peneUM,  Momewhal  dtjffkrmt/rom  the  preceding.  _  All 
the  operations  are  the  same,  except  that  some  lamp-black  is  introduced  along  with  the 
plumbago  powder  and  the  clay.  In  calcining  these  pencils  in  the  crucible,  the  contact 
of  air  must  be  carefully  excluded,  to  prevent  the  lamp-black  firom  being  burned  away 
on  the  surface.  An  indefinite  variety  of  pencils,  of  every  possible  black  tint,  may  thus 
be  produced,  admirably  adapted  to  draw  from  nature. 

Another  ingenious  form  of  mould  is  the  following : 

Models  of  the  pencil-pieces  must  be  made  in  iron,  and  stuck  upright  upoki  an  iron 
tray,  having  edges  raised  as  high  as  the  intended  length  of  the  pencils.  A  metallic 
alloy  is  made  <»  tin,  lead,  bismuth,  and  antimony,  whieh  melts  at  a  moderate  heat 
This  is  poured  into  the  sheet-iron  tray,  and  after  it  is  cooled  and  concreted,  it  is 
inverted,  and  shaken  ofi*  from  the  model  bars,  so  as  to  form  a  mass  of  metal  perforated 
throughout  with  tubular  cavities,  corresponding  to  the  intended  pencil-pieces.  The 
paste  is  introduced  by  pressure  into  these  cavities,  and  set  aside  to  dry  slowly.  When 
nearly  dry,  the  pieces  get  so  much  shrunk  that  they  may  be  readily  turned  out  of  the 
moulds  upon  a  cloth  table.  They  are  then  to  be  completely  desiccated  in  the  shades 
afterwards  in  a  stove- room,  next  in  the  oven,  and  lastly  ignited  in  the  crucible,  with  the 
precautions  above  prescribed. 

M.  Cont6  recommends  the  hardert  pencils  of  the  architect  to  be  made  of  lead  melted 
with  some  antimony  and  a  little  quicksilver. 

In  their  further  researches  upon  this  subject,  M.  Cont6  and  M.  Humblot  found  that 
the  difTereut  degrees  of  hardness  of  crayons  conld  not  be  obtained  in  a  uniform  manner 
by  the  mere  mixture  of  plumbago  and  clay  in  determinate  doses.  But  they  discovered 
a  remedy  for  this  defect  in  the  use  of  saline  scdutions,  more  or  less  concentrated,  into 
which  they  plunged  the  pencils,  in  order  to  modify  their  hardness,  and  increase  the 
uniformity  of  their  texture.  The  non-deliquescent  sulphates  were  preferred  for  this 
purpose ;  such  as  sulphate  of  soda,  &c.     Even  syrup  was  found  useful  in  this  way. 

MeBtrt.  Stevens  and  Wgkier*s  peneiUf  pene,andpen  Aoldrrt.— -Messrs.  Stevens  &  Wylder 
obtained  a  patent  in  June,  1850,  for  certain  improvements,  in  whieh  they  claim, 

1.  (In  respect  of  ever  pointed  pencils.)  The  employment  of  an  internal  helix  in 
lieu  of  a  propelling  screw,  by  means  of  which  a  length  of  black  lead,  chalk,  or  other 
marking  materials  may  be  propelled  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  pencil. 

2.  (With  reference  to  pens.)  The  application  of  gutta  percha  to  meul  pens, 
between  the  shoulder  and  the  nibs,  the  metal  having  been  first  reduced  in  thickness^ 
cither  by  grinding  or  otherwise,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  greater  flexibility. 
J2ndly.  The  construction  of  barrel  and  other  pens  in  metal,  to  be  used  witli  fountain  pen 
holders,  having  the  barrel  placed  the  reverse  way,  or  above  instead  of  below  the  nibs. 

S.  (With  respect  to  penholders.)  1st  The  use  and  application  of  glass  to- telescopic 
and  other  fountain  holders,  whereby  tlie  ink  is  kept  from  contact  with  metal  until  it 
reaches  the  pen.  (Query,  Has  not  this  been  anticipated  by  Mr.  Thomson's  patent?) 
Sndly.  The  adaptation  of  a  band  of  flexible  material  to  fountain  holders,  for  the  purpose 
of  facilitating  the  flow  of  ink  to  the  pen,  such  band  being  placed  around  a  part  of  the  tube, 
in  which  air  holes  or  openings  have  been  previously  made. 

P£NS,  STEEL.  The  best  metal,  made  firom  Dannemora  or  hoop  (l)  iron,  is  selected 
and  laminated  into  slips  about  3  feet  long,  and  4  inches  broad,  of  a  thickness  corre- 
sponding to  the  desired  stifiPness  and  flexibility  of  the  pens.  These  slips  are  sulqectcd  to  the 
action  of  a  stamping-press,  somewhat  similar  to  that  for  making  buttons.  (See  Birrroir 
and  Plated  Waex.  )  The  point  destined  for  the  nib  is  next  introduced  into  an  appropriate 
gauged  hole  of  a  little  machine,  and  pressed  into  the  semi-cylindrical  shape;  where  it  is 
also  pierced  with  the  middle  slit,  and  the  lateral  ones,  provided  the  latter  are  to  be  givoi. 
The  pens  are  now  cleaned,  by  being  tossed  about  among  each  other,  in  a  tin  cylinder, 
about  3  feet  long,  and  9  inches  in  diameter ;  which  is  suspended  at  each  end  upon  joints 
to  two  cranks,  formed  one  on  each  of  two  shafts..   The  cylinder,  by  tlie  rotation  of  a  fly- 
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wheel,  aetiDg  upon  the  enoA'thaSts,  is  nMide  to  describe  neh  rerolutionfl  as  agitate  the 
pens  in  aU  directiona,  and  poliih  them  by  mutual  attrition.  In  the  course  of  4  hours 
several  thousand  pens  may  be  finished  upon  this  machine. 

When  steel  pens  have  been  punched  out  of  the  softened  sheet  of  steel  by  the  appro- 
priate tool*  fitthioned  into  the  desired  Ibnn.  and  hardened  by  ignition  in  an  oven  and 
sudden  quenching  in  cold  vrater,  they  are  best  tempered  by  being  heated  to  the  re- 
quisite spring  elasticity  in  an  oil  bath.  The  heat  of  this  bath  is  usually  judged  of  by 
the  Appearance  to  the  eye ;  but  this  point  should  be  correctly  determineid  by  a  ther- 
mometer, according  to  the  aeale  (see  Stexl);  and  then  the  pens  would  acquire  a 
dc^nite  degree  of  flexibility  or  stiflfbess,  adapted  to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  con- 
sumers.    Tbey  are  at  present  tempered  too  often  at  random. 

GiOoitt  Jotqjfh^  Vietoria  Works,  Bifwdmgham^  Imventor  and  MoMM/aeimrtr,  Speeimeut  of 
mtialHo  pem$.  Steel  pen  making  may  be  bricBy  described  bm  follows :  The  steel  is 
procured  at  Sheffield ;  it  is  cut  into  strips,  and  the  scales  removed  by  immersion  in  pickle 
composed  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  passed  through  rollers,  by  which  it  is  reduced 
to  the  necessary  thickniBSs ;  it  is  then  in  a  condition  to  be  made  into  pens,  and  is  for  this 
purpose  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  girl,  who  is  seated  at  a  press,  and  who  by  means  of  a 
bed  and  a  punch  corresponding  speedily  cuts  out  the  blank.  Tbe  next  stage  is  piercing 
the  hole  which  terminates  the  slit  and  removing  any  superfluous  steel  likely  to  interfere 
with  the  dasticity  of  tbe  pen ;  at  thu  stage  they  are  annealed  in  quantities  in  a  muffle, 
after  which  by  means  of  a  small  stamp  the  maker's  name  is  impreued  upon  them.  Up 
to  this  stage  the  future  pen  is  a  flat  piece  of  steel:  it  is  then  transferred  to  another  class 
of  workers,  who  by  means  of  the  press  make  it  concave,  if  a  nib,  and  form  the  barrel,  if  a 
barrel  pen.  Hardening  u  the  next  process:  to  effect  this  a  number  of  pens  are  placed  in 
a  small  iron  box  and  introduced  into  a  muffle;  after  they  become  of  a  uniform  deep  red, 
they  are  plunged  into  oil;  the  oil  adhering  is  removed  by  agitation  in  circular  tin 
bwrels.  The  process  of  tempering  succeeds ;  and  finally  the  whole  are  placed  in  a 
revolving  cylinder  with  sand,  pounded  crucible,  or  other  cutting  substances,  which  finally 
brightens  diem  to  the  natural  colour  of  the  material.  The  nib  is  ground  with  great 
rapidity  by  a  girl  who  picks  it  up,  places  it  in  a  pair  of  suitable  plyers,  and  finishes  it 
with  a  single  touch  on  a  small  emery  wheeL  The  pen  is  now  in  a  condition  to  receive 
tlie  slit,  and  this  is  also  done  by  means  of  a  press ;  a  chisel  or  wedge  with  a  flat  side  is 
fixed  to  the  bed  of  the  press;  the  descending  screw  has  a  corresponding  chisel  cutter, 
which  passes  down  with  the  minutest  accuracy  :  the  slit  is  made;  and  the  pen  is  com- 
pleted. The  last  stage  is  colouring  brown  or  blue ;  this  is  done  by  introducing  the  new 
pens  into  a  revolving  metal  cylinder,  under  which  is  a  charcoal  stove,  and  watching 
narrowly  when  the  desired  tint  is  arrived  at.  The  brilliancy  is  imparted  by  means  of 
lae  dissolved  in  naphtha;  the  pens  are  immersed  in  this,  and  dried  by  heat.  Then  follow 
the  counting  and  selecting.  Women  are  mostly  employed  in  the  nuinufacture,  with 
skilled  workmen  to  repair  and  set  the  tools.  This  exhibitor  employs  upwards  of  five 
hundred  hands,  of  which  four-fifths  are  women.  The  manufactory  has  b€»en  established 
upwards  of  thirty  years,  and  has  been  the  means  of  introducing  many  improvements  in 
the  manufacture. 

JViiey,  W.  E,  ^  Co.,  34  Great  HamptOH  Street,  Birmingham — Manufaeturer,  Specimens 
of  gold,  palladinm,  gold  and  silver,  and  silver  pens,  pointed  with  the  native  alloys  of 
iridium  and  osmium,  the  hardest  of  metals. 

These  pens,  being  formed  of  metals  not  acted  on  by  the  ink,  appear  almost  indes- 
tructible; their  permanence  in  use  is  further  maintained  by  the  attachment  to  the  point, 
by  soldering,  of  a  minute  portion  of  tbe  metals  named,  which  are  extremely  hard  and 
durable. 

WnekM,  Weils,  if  Co,,  Bwekingham  Street,  Birmingham  —  Manufacturers.  Patent  self- 
acting  cutting,  piercing,  and  raising  pen  machine.  The  ordinary  presses  are  worked  by 
hand.  Tbe  self-acting  machines  are  driven  by  steam ;  they  cut,  pierce,  and  side  slit 
two  pens  at  one  stroke,  performing  six  processes  at  once. 

Specimens  of  liliputian  pens  complete,  intended  to  show  tbe  skill  of  the  tool  cutter 
and  the  perfection  of  the  machinery  employed:  A  gross  of  the  smallest  weighs  less  than 
S4  grains,  and  can  be  contained  in  a  barcelona  nut^ell. 

Specimens  of  finished  pens.  Steel  in  its  rough  state,  and  after  it  has  passed  through 
the  rolling-mill ;  scrap  steel  from  which  the  pens  are  cut ;  pens  cut  and  pierced.  The 
other  processes  exhibited  in  the  finished  pen. 

Specimens  of  pierced  pens*  to  show  the  modem  improvements  in  the  art  of  tooU 
cutting. 

PEPPER.  (iViriv,  Fr. ;  Pfeffer,  Genn.>  Black  pepper  is  composed,  according  to 
M.  Pelletier,  of  the  vegetable  principle,  piperine,  of  a  very  acrid  concrete  oil,  a  volatile 
balsamic  oil,  a  coloured  gummy  matter,  an  extractive  principle  analogous  to  legumine, 
malic  and  tartaric  acids,  starch,  bassorine,  ligneous  matter,  with  earthy  and  alkaline  salts 
in  small  quantity.     Cubcbs  pepper  has  nearly  the  same  composition. 
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The  unripe  grains  or  corns  are  known  under  the  name  of  black  pepper;  the 
ripe  ones,  deprived  of  their  epidermis,  constitute  white  pepper.  The  latter  arc 
very  generally  bleached  by  steeping  for  a  little  while  in  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
lime,  subsequent  washing  and  drying;  a 'process  wl^ch  improves  their  aspect,  but 
not  thdr  flavour.  I  was  recently  led  to  examine  the  nature  of  this  substance  some- 
what minutely,  from  being  called  profeasionally  to  investigate  a  sample  of  ground 
white  pepper  belonging  to  an  eminent  spice*house  in  the  city  of  London,  which  pepper 
had  been  seized  by  the  Excise  on  the  charge  of  its  being  adulterated,  or  mixed  with 
some  foreign  matter,  contrary  to  law.  I  made  a  comparative  analysis  of  that  pepper 
and  of  genuine  white-pepper  corns,  and  found  botli  to  afford  like  results:  vis.  in  100 
grains,  a  trace  of  volatile  oil,  in  which  the  aroma  chiefly  resides ;  about  8^  grains  of 
pungent  resin,  containing  a  small  fraction  of  a  grun  of  piperine ;  about  60  grains  of 
starch,  with  a  little  gum,  and  nearly  30  grains  of  matter  insoluble  in  hot  and  cold 
water,  which  may  be  reckoned  lignine.  The  two  chemists  in  the  service  of  the  Excise 
made  oath  before  the  court  of  judicature,  that  the  said  pepper  contained  a  notable 
proportion  of  sago,  even  to  the  amount  of  fully  10  per  cent ;  grounding  their  judgment 
upon  the  appearance  of  certun  rounded  particles  in  the  pepper,  and  of  the  deep  blue 
colour  which  these  assumed  when  moistened  with  iodine  water.  No  allegation  could 
be  more  frivolous.  Bruised  corns  of  genuine  white  pepper  certainly  acquire  as  deep  a 
tint  with  iodine  as  any  species  of  starch  whatever.  But  the  characters  of  sago^ 
optical  and  chemical,  are  so  peculiar,  as  to  render  the  above  surmise  no  less  preposterous, 
tlian  the  prosecution  of  respectable  merchants,  for  such  a  cauae^  was  ui^ustifiable;  A 
particle  of  sago  appears  in  the  microscope,  by  reflected  light,  to  be  a  spherule  of  snow, 
studded  round  with  brilliants ;  whereas  the  rounded  particles  of  the  aetzed  pepper  seem 
to  be  amorphous  bits  of  grey  day.  Had  the  pepper  been  adulterated  with  such  a 
quantity  of  sago,  or  anything  else,  as  was  alleged,  it  could  not  have  aflRirded  me,  by 
digestion  in  alcohol,  as  much  of  the  spicy  essence  as  the  bruised  genuine  pepper- 
corns did. 

Moreover,  sago  steeped  for  a  short  time  in  cold  water,  swells  and  softens  into  a 
pulpy  consistence,  whereas  the  particles  of  the  seised  pepper,  rounded  by  attrition  in 
the  mill,  retain,  in  like  circumstances,  their  hardness  and  dimensions.  Sugo^  being 
pearled  by  heating  and  stirring  the  fine  starch  of  the  sago  palm  in  a  damp  state,  upon 
iron  or  other  plates,  acquires  its  peculiar  somewhat  loose  aggregation  and  brilliant 
surface ;  while,  in  pepper,  the  starchy  constituent  ia  compactly  condensed,  and  bound 
up  with  its  ligneous  matter. 

The  Excise  laws  are  suflSciently  odious  and  oppressive  in  themselves  without  being 
aggravated  by  the  servile  sophistry  of  pseudo-science. 

Four  pounds  of  black  pepper  yield  only  about  one  ounce  of  piperine,  or  one 
6.36th  part  It  is  an  insipid  crystalline  substance,  insoluble  in  water,  but  very  soluble 
in  boiling  alcohol,  and  is  extracted  at  first  along  with  tlie  resin,  which  may  be  separated 
from  it  afterwards,  by  potash. 


Imported. 

Retained  for  Con- 
lumption. 

Exported. 

Duty  receiTed. 

1850 
1851 

lbs. 
8,082,319 
3,996,496 

lbs. 
3,174,425 
3,303,402 

lbs. 
3,727,183 
2,709,755 

£ 

83.324 
86,729 

Duty  6d,  per  lb. 

PERCUSSION  CAPS,  Patent.  The  total  manufacture  of  percussion  caps  for 
sporting  guns  in  Europe  may  be  estimated  at  1,300,000,000  yearly.  Some  idea  of  the 
importance  of  this  article  may  be  formed  from  the  quantity  of  copper  requisite  for  its 
production,  via.  396,000  lbs.  weight.  The  great  advantages  of  the  percussion  principle 
have  been  so  generally  acknowledged,  that  within  the  short  space  of  20  years  all  kinds 
of  guns  with  flint-locks  have  been  abandoned,  and  the  percussion  system  has  likewise 
been  extended  to  muskets  for  the  army.  The  percussion  caps  exhibited  are  stated  to  be 
remarkable  for  accuracy  and  equality  of  bore,  for  the  malleability  of  the  copper,  and 
superior  quality  of  the  powder.  The  percussion  caps  coated  with  varnish  exhibited  may 
remain  in  water  for  72  hours  and  more  without  losing  their  power  of  immediately 
igniting  the  powder. 

Nipples  (pittoru)  hermetically  closed^  a  new  invention  which  prevents  any  moisture 
fjrova  penetrating  between  the  percussion  caps  and  the  nipple,  and  thus  preserves  the 
sportsman's  powder  perfectly  dry. 

PERFUMERY,  ART  OF  {Parfunurie,  Fr. ;  Wohlneehende-kunst,  Germ.);  con- 
sists  in  the  preparation  of  different  products,  such  as  fiits  or  pommades  essential  oils, 
distilled  spirits,  pastes,  pastilles  and  essences. 
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Fats  ought  to  be  pounded  in  a  marble  mortar,  without  addition  of  water,  tilt  all  the 
membranes  be  eomi^eiely  torn ;  then  subjected  to  the  heat  of  a  water-bath  In  a  proper 
▼cswi.  The  fat  soon  mehs,  and  the  albumen  of  the  blood  eoognlating,  carries  with  it 
all  the  foreign  substances ;  the  liquid  matter  should  be  skimmed,  and  paued  through  a 
canvas  filter. 

Offommadu  6y  inftmoiu  —  Rose^  orange^flower,  and  cassia.  Take  334  pounds  of 
hog^s  lard,  and  166  of  beef  suet.  These  500  pounds  are  put  into  a  pan  called  bu^adier; 
and  when  melted,  150  pounds  of  rose-leaves,  nicely  plucked  are  added,  taking  care  to 
stir  the  mixture  every  hour.  The  infusion  thus  prepared  is  to  remain  at  rest  for  24 
hours ;  at  the  end  ot  this  time,  the  pommade  is  again  melted,  and  well  stirred  to 
prevent  its  adherence  to  the  bottom  of  the  meltihg-pan.  The  mass  is  now  to  be 
poured  out  into  canvas,  and  made  into  rectangular  bricks  or  loaves,  which  are  subjected 
to  a  press,  in  order  to  separate  the  solid  matter  from  the  soft  pommade.  These  brick- 
shaped  pieces  being  put  into  an  iron-bound  barrel  perforated  all  oves  its  staves,  the 
pommade  is  to  be  allowed  to  exude  on  alL  sides,  and  flow  down  into  aicopyer  vessel  placed 
under  the  trough  of  the  press.  This  manipulation  should  be  repeated  with  the  same 
&t  ten  or  twelve  times;  or  in  other  words,  3000  pounds  of  fresh,  rose-feaves  should  be 
employed  to  make  a  good  pommade. 

The  pommade  of  orange-flowers  is  made  in  the  same  manner;  as  also  the  pommade  of 


Ofpommadu  without  infunon,  — Jasmin,  tuberose.  Jonquil,  narcissus,  and  violet. 

A  square  frame,  called  fiome,  is  made  of  four  pieces  of  wood,  well  joined  together,  3 
or  S  inchea  deep,  into  which  a  pane  of  glass  is  laid,  resting-  upon  inside  ledges  near  the 
bottom.  Upon  the  surface  of  the  pane  the  simple  pommade  of  bag*s  lard  and  suet  is 
spread  with  a  pallet  knife ;  and  into  tliis.  pommade  the  sweet-scented  flowers  are  stuck 
fresh  in  different  points  each  suooessive  day,  during  two  or  three  months,  till  the  pommade 
has  acquired  the  desired  richness  of  perfume.  The  above  desoribed  frames  are  piled 
closely  over  each  other.     Some  establishments  at  Grout  possess  from  3000  to  4000. 

OfaSU,  — Rose,  orange-flower,  and  cassia  oils,  are  made  by  infusion,  like  the  pom- 
mades  of  the  same  perfumes  ;  taking  care  to  select  oils  perfectly  fresh.  As  to  those  of 
jasmin,  tuberose,  jonquil,  violet,  and  generally  all  delicate  flowers,  they  are  made  in  the 
following  manner.  Upon  an  iron  frame,  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth  is  stretched,  imbued 
with  olive  oil  of  the  first  quality,  and-  covered  completely  with  a  thin  bed  of  flowers. 
Another  frame  is  similarly  treated,  and  in  this  way  a  pile  is  made.  The  flowers 
must  be  renewed  till  the  oil  is  saturated  with  their  odour.  The  pieces  of  cotton  cloth 
Kte  th«i  carefully  pressed  to  extrude  the  oil.  This  last  operation  requires  eommonly 
7  or  8  days. 

Of  digtWaHon,'-^  The  essentiaT  oils  or  essences,  of  which  the  great  manufiieture  ia  in 
the  south  of  France,  are  of  rose,  neroU,  lavender,  lemon  thyme,  common  thyme,  and 
rosemary.     For  the  mode  of  distilling  the  essential  oils,  see  Oils  essential. 

The  essence  of  rotes  being  obtained  in  a  peculiar  manner,  I  shall  describe  it  here. 
Put  into  the  body  of  a  still  40  pounds  of  roses,  and  60  quarts  of  water ;  distil  off  one 
half  of  the  water.  When  a  considerable  quantity  of  such  water  of  the  first  distillation 
is  obtained,  it  must  be  used  as  water  upon  fresh  roAe-leaves ;  a  proeess  of  repetition  to 
be  carried  to  the  fifth  timci  In  the  distillation  of  orange-flower  to  obtain  the  essence 
of  neroli,  the  same  process  is  to  be  followed ;  but  if  orange- flower  water  merely  be  wanted, 
then  it  is  obtained  at  one  distillation,  by  reserving  the  first*  fifth  part  of  water  that  comes 
over.  What  is  called  the  essence  of  peHt'grain,  is-  obtained  by  distilling  the  leaves  of 
the  orange  shrub.  The  essences  of  lavender,  thyme,  &&,,  present  nothing  peculiar  in 
their  mcMde  of  extraction. 

or  sciMTxn  snairs. 

From  oil  of  rose,  orange,  jasmin,  tuberose,  cassia,  violet,  and  other  flowers. 

Into  each  of  three  digesters,  immersed  in  water-baths,  put  25  lbs.  of  any  one  of  these 
oils,  and  pour  into  the  first  digester  25  quarts  of  spirit  of  wine;  agitate  every  quarter 
of  an  hour  during  tliree  days^  and  at  the  end  of  this  period,  draw  off  the  perfumed 


Etprit  d*  nutve. 

£ng.  qrts.  of  spirit  of jasmin,.3d  operation 

—  cassia,  — 

—  wine, 

—  tuberose,.     -— 

ounce  essence  of  cloves; 

ounce  fine  neroH. 

ounce  essence  of  bergamote. 

ounces  essence  of  musk,  8d  infusion. 

quarts  rose  water. 

\ou  II.  »  B 


Spirit  of  (^trea. 

1  quart  spirit  of  violets. 

1  —          jasmine  2d  operation* 

1  ...           tuberose, 

1  —           clove  gilly  flower. 

1  —           roses,  2d  operation. 

1  —           Portugal. 

3  —           orange-flower  water. 
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spirit,  and  pour  it  into  the  second  digester ;  then  transfer  it  after  3  days  into  the  third 
dige&ter,  treating  the  mixture  in  the  same  way ;  and  the  spirit  thus  obtained  will  be 
perfect.  The  digesters  must  be  carefully  covered  during  the  progress  of  these  oper- 
ations. On  pursuing  the  same  process  with  the  same  oil  and  fresh  alcohol,  essences  of 
inferior  qualities  may  be  obtained,  called  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4. 

Some  perfumers  sute  that  it  is  better  to  use  highly  scented  pommades  than  oils ;  bat 
there  is  probably  little  difference  in  this  respect. 

Spirit  offiowtn  of  Italy, 


2   quarts  spirit  of  jasmin,  2d  operation. 
2  —  roses  — 

8  —  oranges,  3d     — 


2  quarts  spirit  of  cassia,  2d  operation. 
I^  —        orange-flower  water. 


The  aboTC  spirits  mark  usually  28  alcometric  degrees  of  Gay  Lussac.   See  Alcobou 


POMMADSS. 


No  less  than  20  scented  pommades  are  distinguished  by  the  perfumer  of  Pari&  The 
essences  commonly  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  pommades,  are  those  of  bergamote, 
lemons,  eedrat,  linutte  (sweet  lemon),  Portugal,  rosemary,  thyme,  lemon  thyme,  iarender, 
marjoram,  and  cinnamon. 

The  following  may  serve  as  an  example  : 

Pommade  a  la  vanitte^  commonly  called  Roman. 

12  pounds  of  pommade  k  la  rose, 
oil  k  la  rose. 


3  — 
1  — 
6  ounces 


vanilla,  first  quality,  pulverised, 
bergamote. 


The  pommade  being  melted  at  the  heat  of  a  water-bath,  the  vanilla  is  to  be  intro- 
duced with  continual  stirring  for  an  hour.  The  mixture  is  left  to  settle  during  two 
hours.  The  pommade  is  then  to  be  drawn  off*,  and  will  be  found  to  have  a  fine  yellow 
colour,  instead  of  the  brown  shade  which  it  commonly  has. 

In  making  odoriferous  extracts  and  waters,  the  spirits  of  the  flowers  prepared  by 
macerating  the  flowers  in  alcohol  should  be  preferred  to  their  distillation,  as  forming  the 
foundation  of  good  perfumery.  The  specific  gravity  of  these  spirits  should  be  always 
under  0*88. 


Extract  ofnotegay  {boutpuf). 

2  quarts  spirit  of  jasmin,  1st  operation. 

2     —       extract  of  violets. 

1     —      spirit  of  cassia,  1  st     — 

i     ^-      roses        -         1st    — ■ 

1     —       orange,     -         1st     ^ 

1     —      extract  of  clove  gilly  flower. 

4  drms.  offlowers  of  benzoin  (benzoic  acid). 

8  ounces  of  essence  of  amber,  1st  infusion. 


Extract  ofptaith  bhtioou, 

6  quarts  of  spirits  of  wine. 

6  pounds  of  bitter  almonds. 

2  quarts  of  spirits  of  orange-flower, 

operation. 
4  drachms  of  essence  of  bitter  almonds. 
4  drachms  of  balsam  of  Peru. 
4  ounces  of  essence  of  lemons. 


2d 


Eau  de  Ctdngne. 

Two  processes  have  been  adopted  for  the  preparation  of  this  perfume,  distillation  and 
infusion ;  the  first  of  which,  though  generally  abandoned,  is,  however,  the  preferable 
one.  The  only  essences  which  should  be  employed,  and  which  have  given  such  celebrity 
to  this  water,  are  the  following  ;  bergamote,  lemon,  rosemary,  Portugal,  nendL  The 
whole  of  them  ought  to  be  of  the  best  quality,  but  their  proportions  may  be  varied 
according  to  the  taste  of  the  consumers. 

Thirty  different  odours  are  enumerated  by  perfumers ;  the  three  fiallowing  recipes 
will  form  a  suflicient  specimen  of  their  combinations. 


JIo7Uy''tpater. 

6  quarts  of  spirit  of  roses,  3d  operation. 

3     do.  jasmin. 

3    do.  spirits  of  wine. 

3  ounces  e&wnce  of  FortugaL 

4  drachms  flowers  of  benzoin. 

12  ounces  of  essence  of  vanilla,  Sd  infusion. 
12     do.  musk  do. 

3  quarts  good  orange-flower  water. 


Eau  de  miHefleKn. 

18  quarts  of  spirits  of  wine. 

4  ounces  balsam  of  Peru. 

8     do.     essence  of  bergamote. 

4     da  cloves. 

1     do.     ordinary  neroli. 

I     do.  tliyme. 

8     do.  musk,  3d  infusion. 

4  quarts  orange-flower  water. 
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Eau  de  mousseline. 


2  quarts  spirit  of  roses,     3d  infusion. 
S      do.  jasmin,  4th     do. 

1  do.  clove  gilly  flower. 

2  do.  orange  flower,  4th  do. 


2  ounces  essence  of  vanilla,  3d  infusion. 
2     do.  musk,  do. 

4  drachms  of  sauders  wood. 
1  quart  of  orange- flower  water. 


Almond  peutet. 

These  are.  gray,  sweet  white,  and  bitter  white. 

The  first  is  nuide  either  with  the  kernels  of  apricots,  or  with  bitter  almonds.  They 
are  winnowed,  ground,  and  formed  into  loaves  of  5  or  6  pounds  weight,  which  are  put 
into  the  press  in  order  to  extract  their  oil ;  300  pounds  of  almonds  affording  about  130 
of  oil.  The  pressure  is  increased  upon  them  every  two  hours  during  three  days ;  at 
the  end  of  which  time  the  loaves  or  cakes  are  taken  out  of  the  pr«ss  to  be  dried, 
^ound,  and  sifted. 

The  second  paste  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  almonds  in  water  till  their  skins  are 
completely  loosened ;  they  are  next  put  into  a  basket,  washed  and  blanched ;  then  dried, 
and  pressed  as  above. 

The  third  paste  is  prepared  like  the  second,  only  using  bitter  almonds. 

Uquid  abmmd  pasteM,  such  as  those  of  the  rose,  orange,  vanilla,  and  nosegay. —  The 
faooey  paste  is  most  admired.     It  is  prepared  as  follows :  — 

6  pounds  of  honey.  I  13  pounds  oil  of  bitter  almonds. 

6    da  white  bitter  paste.   |  26  yolks  of  eggs. 

The  honey  should  be  heated  apart  and  strained ;  6  pounds  of  almond  paste  must 
then  be  kneaded  with  it,  adding  towards  the  conclusion,  alternately,  the  quantity  of 
yolks  of  ^gs  and  almond  oil  indicated. 

JPa^UU*  d  la  rote,  orange  ^wer,  and  vaniUa, 


12  do. 

8  do. 

16  do. 

S  pounds  14  da 

1  6o. 


DautHUu  A  ta  rose, 
12  ounces  of  gum. 
12     do.  olibanum,  in  tears. 

storax,  do. 

nitre. 

powder  of  pale  roses, 

charcoal  powder. 

essence  of  roses. 


Pastilles  of  orange /lower, 
12  ounces  of  gum  galbanum. 
12     do.  olibanum,  in  tears. 

12     do.  storax,  da 

8     do.  nitre. 

1  pound  of  pure  orange  powder. 

3      da     14  ounces  charcoal  powder. 

1  ounce  superfine  neroli. 


Pastilles  d  la  vanille. 


12  ounces  of  gum  galbanum. 
12     da  olibanum,  in  tears. 

IS     do.  storax  do, 

8     do.  nitre. 

8     da  cloves. 


16  ounces  of  powder  of  vanilla. 

S  pounds  14  ounces  charcoal  powder. 

4  drms.  essence  of  cloves. 

8  ounces  do.  vanilla,  1st  infusion. 


The  above  mixture  in  each  cose  La  to  be  thickened  with  2  ounces  of  gum  traga- 
cantb  dissolved  in  2  pints  of  rose-water.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  ingredients 
of  the  mixture  should  be  impalpable  powders. 


Scented  cassolettes. 


8  pounds  of  black  amber  (ambergris). 
4     do.         rose  powder. 
2  ounces  of  bensoin^ 


1  ounce  essence  of  roses. 

1     da     gum  tragacanth. 

A  few  drops  of  the  oil  of  sanders  wood. 


These  ingredients  are  pulverized,  and  made  into  a  cohesive  paste  with  the  gum. 


XSSXNCXS   BT    INFUSIOV. 

Essence  of  musk, 

6  ounces  of  musk  from  the  bladder,  cut  small. 

1     do.         civet 

4  quarts  of  spirit  of  ambrette  (purple  sweet  sultan). 

The  whole  ore  put  into  a  mattress,  and  exposed  to  the  sun  for  two  months  during 
the  hottest  seosoo  of  the  year.  In  winter,  the  heat  of  a  water-beth  must  be  re-i 
sorted  ta 
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Ettenee  ofvanilku 

3  pounds  of  Yaniila  in  branches,  Ist  quality,  cut  small. 

4  quarts  spirit  of  ambrette. 

5  drachms  of  cIotcs. 

^      do.  musk  from  the  bladder. 

The  same  process  must  be  followed  as  for  the  essence  of  musk, 

Ettenee  ofambergrit, 

4  ounces  of  ambergris.  1        8  quarts  of  spirit  of  ambrette. 

5  ounces  of  bladder  musk*  |        Treat  as  above. 

S^tH  ofttwbretU  (purple  ssreet  sultan). 

25  pounds  of  ambrette  are  to  be  distilled  with  25  quarts  of  spirits  of  wine,  adding  18 
quarts  of  water,  so  as  to  be  able  to  draw  off  the  25  quarts. 

Artificial  Etteneet  of  Fruitt  in  the  Exhibition.  The  artificial  production  of  aro- 
matic oils,  for  industrial  objects,  can  only  be  traced  back  a  few  years.  Toung,  howerer, 
as  this  manufacture  is,  it  appears,  nevertheless,  to  have  been  in  the  hands  of  several  dis- 
tillers, by  whom  a  rery  considerable  amount  has  been  produced.  Upon  this  point  the 
jury  became  fiilly  convinced  by  their  investigations  in  this  department ;  both  in  the 
English  and  in  the  French  divisions  of  the  Exhibition  a  large  selection  of  these  chemical 
perfumeries  were  to  be  found,  the  comparison  of  which  at  the  same  time  with  other 
aromatic  preparations  was  satisfactorily  illustrated.  Most  of  these  oils  are  poisonous 
in  small  quantities,  so  that  in  very  few  instances  can  their  action  be  asserted  without 
fresh  investigations. 

The  commonest  of  these  preparations  was  the  pear-oil  (Bimol),  a  fiivourite  fluid, 
which,  by  examination,  is  proved  to  be  an  alcoholic  solution  of  acetate  of  the  oxide  of 
amyle.  As  the  author  had  not  sufficient  of  this  satisfactorily  to  determine  its  com- 
position by  its  combustion,  he  mixed  it  with  potash,  by  which  means  fiisel  oil  was  im- 
mediately liberated,  and  the  acetic  acid  was  separated  in  the  form  of  salt  of  silver,  of 
which  0*3089  grammes  gave  0*1994  grammes  silver;  tlie  percentage  of  silver  in  the  acetate 
being  theoretically  64  *68,  by  experiment  64  '55.  The  acetate  of  oxide  of  amyle  made  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  process  (1  part  sulphuric  acid,  1  part  fusel  ml,  and  2  parts  of 
acetate  of  potash),  presents  a  strong  fruity  odour,  and  by  the  addition  of  about  6  parts 
of  alcohol,  yields  the  flavour  of  jargonelle  pear.  Upon  closer  inquiry  of  the  manufacturers 
of  this  substance  the  author  found  that  it  was  produced  in  very  considerable  quantities 
(by  some  between  15  and  20  lbs.  weekly).  In  England  it  is  extensively  employed  in 
flavouring  **  pear-drops,**  which  have  almost  superseded  the  common  **  barley-sugar  drops." 

Next  to  the  **  pear  **  oil,  figures  Apple  oil,  which  experiment  has  shown  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  valerianate  of  oxide  of  amyle,  which  yields  an  insupportable  odour  of  rotten 
apples,  pervading  the  laboratory  where  valerianic  acid  is  produced.  If  the  crude  pro- 
duct of  distillation  be  treated  with  a  solution  of  potash,  the  valerianic  acid  is  removed 
and  the  ether  is  retained :  the  addition  to  this  of  5  or  6  times  its  volume  of  alcohol  gives 
off*  an  agreeable  odour  of  apples. 

The  essence,  however,  which  was  observed  to  be  in  the  greatest  abundance  was  the 
*<  Pine  Apple  oil,**  which  is  simply  a  butyrate  of  oxide  of  ethyle.  This  composition,  like 
the  two  preceding,  yields  its  flavour  on  the  addition  of  alcohol.  The  butyric  ether, 
which  in  Germany  is  added  to  inferior  sorts  of  rum,  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  a 
flavour  to  a  peculiar  kind  of  drink  (pine  apple  ale),  is  seldom  prepared  for  this  pur- 
pose from  pure  butyric  acid,  but  from  the  saponified  acid,  and  the  distillation  of  the 
soap  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohd  (vide  Annalen  tier  Chemie  und 
Pharmaeie,  xlix.  359. )  The  fluid  thus  obtained  contains  other  kinds  of  ether  besides 
butyric  ether,  but  may,  without  these,  be  employed  for  flavouring.  The  analysis  of  this 
ether  by  means  of  potash  and  a  salt  of  silver,  gave  0*4404  gr.  of  salt  of  silver;  0-2437 
silver ;  the  percentage  of  silver  in  its  butyrate  being,  theoretically,  55*38,  experimen- 
Ully,  55-33. 

The  so-called  Cognac  oil  and  Grape  oil  were  contributed  to  both  the  English  and 
French  departments.  They  are  most  frequently  employed  for  giving  the  cognac  flavour 
to  brandies.  The  grape  oil  consists  of  a  compound  of  amyle  dissolved  in  alcohol,  then 
set  free  by  the  addition  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid ;  the  oil  of  aulphate  of  amyle  is 
then  freed  from  alcohol  by  washing  with  water.  Analysed  by  means  of  a  salt  of 
barium  1*2690  gr.  amyl-sulphate  of  baryta  gave  0*5815  gr.  of  sulphate  of  baryta, 
equal  to  45*82  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  baryta.  According  to  Cahours,  and  again  more 
lately,  according  to  Kekule,  the  analysis  of  amyl-sulphate  of  baryta  with  2  eq.  of  water, 
contains  49*95  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  baryta.  It  is  oertainly  remarkable,  as  has  been 
observed,  that  we  have  here  a  body,  which  u  most  carefully  excluded  fh>m  brandy* 
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on  account  of  its  intolerable  odour^  employed  again  under  another  Ibrm  to  give  it 
flarour. 

The  next  object  of  attention  is  the  artificial  oil  of  bitter  abnondt*  When  Mitscherlich, 
in  1834,  discovered  nitro-bensule,  he  did  not  foresee  the  great  amount  in  which  this 
body  "would  be  found  in  an  Industrial  Exhibition*  It  is  true  he  had  observed  the  re- 
markable similarity  of  its  odour  to  that  of  oil  of  bitter  alm<mds,  but  then  the  only  source 
whence  the  nitro-beniule  could  be  obtained,  vis.,  from  the  oil  of  compressed  gases,  and 
the  distillation  of  benzoic  acid,  were  too  costly  to  admit  of  the  idea  of  its  employment 
as  a  substitute  for  oil  of  bitter  almonds.  It  remained  for  the  author,  in  1R45,  to  detect 
the  presence  of  benzule  in  the  transformation  of  coal  tar;  and  in  1849,  Mansfield 
{Chemical  Soeietff*s  Quarlerfy  Journal,  i.,  S44. ;  Annaien^  Ixix.  162.)  showed  that  it 
could  be  obtained  with  facility  in  considerable  quantities  from  coal  tar.  The  Great 
Exhibition  has  shown  tliat  this  statement  has  not  been  lost  sight  of.  In  the  French 
department  of  perfumery,  it  was  met  with  under  the  designation  of  artificial  oil  of  bitter 
almonds,  and  under  the  Ikiitastie  name  of  essence  of  mirbane,  varieties  of  the  oil  which, 
on  examination,  were  found  to  be  more  or  less  pure  nitro-benzule.  In  London  it  is  used 
in  large  quantities.  Messrs.  Mansfield's  simple  apparatus  for  its  preparation  is  thus 
described :  —  A  large  glass  worm  is  used,  the  upper  end  of  which  is  bifurcated,  and 
forms  two  tubes  of  a  funnel  shape ;  into  one  of  these  funnels  concentrated  nitric  acid  is 
poured,  in  the  other  the  benxule  is  placed  (and  for  this  purpose  it  is  not  required  to  be 
absolutely  pure).  The  two  bodies,  therefore,  meet  at  the  point  of  junction  of  these  two 
tubes,  the  compound  b  cooled  by  its  course  through  the  windings  of  the  worm,  and 
requires  only  to  be  washed  with  water  or  diluted  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  it 
is  then  fit  for  usei  Although  nitro-benzule  has  an  odour  so  closely  resembling  oil  of 
bitter  almonds,  a  difference  may  be  detected  by  an  experienced  nose.  It  is,  however, 
very  generally  employed  in  scenting  soaps,  in  confectionery,  and  for  culinary  pur* 
poses.  For  the  last  named  purpose  it  has  the  advantage  df  not  containing  hydro* 
cyanic  acid. 

Besides  the  preceding,  many  other  substances  of  analogous  nature  were  exhibited, 
but  they  were  of  too  complicated  characters  to  be  satisfactorily  examined  in  the  small 
quantities  to  be  met  with.  In  many  of  these  essences^  there  was,  however,  a  great 
similarity  of  aroma. 

PERFUMERY,  INDIAN.  The  natives  place  on  the  ground  a  layer  of  the 
scented  flowers,  about  4  inches  thick  and  2  feet  square ;  cover  them  with  a  layer  2  inches 
thick  of  7W  or  Sesamum  seed  wetted ;  then  lay  on  another  4  inch  bed  of  flowers,  and 
cover  this  pile  with  a  sheet,  which  is  pressed  down  by  weights  round  the  edges.  After 
remaining  in  thb  state  for  18  hours,  the  flowers  are  removed  and  replaced  by  a  similar 
fresh  layer,  and  treated  as  before  ;  a  process  which  is  repeated  a  third  time  if  a  very  rich 
perfumed  oil  be  required.  The  sesamum  seeds  thus  embued  with  the  essential  oil  of 
the  plant,  whether  jasmine,  Bela,or  Chumbul,  are  placed  in  their  swollen  state  in  a  mill, 
and  subjected  to  strong  pressure,  whereby  they  give  out  their  bland  oil  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  the  aroma  of  the  particular  flower  employed.  The  oil  is  kept  in  pre- 
pai«d  skins  called  dubbere,  and  is  largely  used  by  the  Indian  women.  The  attar  of 
roses  is  obtained  by  distilbtion  at  a  colder  period  of  the  year. 

PERRY,  is  the  fermented  juice  of  pears,  prepared  In  exactly  the  same  way  as  Crnxa. 

PERSIAN  BERRIES.     See  Baaatis,  Psrsian. 

PERSONAL  CLOTHING.  The  title  of  the  class  will  suggest  the  multifarious 
objects  which  fidl  naturally  within  its  comprehensive  limits.  The  sub-classes  are  as 
follows :  ~  A.  hats,  caps,  and  bonnets  of  various  materials ;  B.  hosiery,  of  cotton,  woollen, 
and  silk ;  C  gloves  of  leather  and  other  materials ;  D.  boots,  slioes,  and  lasts ;  £.  under- 
clothing; F.  upper  clothing. 

The  manufactories  of  hosiery,  straw  plait,  and  boots  and  shoes,  have  a  local  establish- 
ment in  this  country,  which  is  deserving  of  attention ;  that  of  hosiery  is  principally 
confined  to  Derby,  Nottingham,  and  Leicester.  Cotton  hosiery  is  chiefly  made  in 
Nottingham,  as  also  is  the  silk  hosiery;  the  latter  being  likewise  largely  conducted 
in  Derby.  Woollen  hosiery  is  most  extensively  produced  in  Leicestershire.  The 
statistics  of  these  trades  have  been  carefully  prepared  and  are  very  interesting.  The 
annual  value  of  cotton  hosiery  is  taken  at  860tO(X)/.,  that  of  worsted,  &c.,  u  870,000/. 
and  of  silk,  241,000L  In  the  manufacture  of  these  goods  it  is  estimated  that  4,584,000 
lbs.  of  raw  cotton  wool  are  used, — 63 18,000  lbs.  of  English  wool,  and  140,000  lbs.  of 
nlk.  The  total  number  of  persons  deriving  support  from  the  manufacture  is  about 
73,000,  and  about  1,050,000/.  of  floating  capital  is  considered  to  be  employed  in  the 
Various  branches  of  the  trade. 

The  manufiicture  of  straw  plait  is  carried  on  chiefly  at  St.  Alban*s,  Dunstable,  Tring, 
and  a  few  other  places.  That  of  boots  and  shoes  is  conducted  on  a  very  large  scale  at 
Northampton,  from  which  place  vast  quantities  of  these  articles  are  sent  out  ready  for 
wear.     Worcester,  Dundee,  and  Woodstock  are  celebrated  for  their  glove  manufactures. 
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Gloves  are  of  great  antiquity  in  this  island,  as  the  word  is  evidently  derived  firom 
the  Anglo-Saxon  **g1of.**  They  are  not  mentioned  in  Scripture,  but  were  in  use 
among  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Pliny  the  Younger.  Xenophon  states  that  their 
use  among  the  Persians  was  considered  a  proof  of  their  luxurious  habits.  Gloves 
have  had  many  symbolical  meanings.  The  gauntlet  or  glove  thrown  down  was  a 
mode  of  challenge,  and  still  is  practised  as  one  of  the  forms  of  a  royal  oorooation. 
Queen  £lisabeth,  it  is  well  known,  was  very  fond  of  gloves,  of  which  numerous  presents 
were  made  to  her.  White  gloves  are  also  presented  to  the  judges  cm  occasion  of  a 
maiden  assise,  the  exact  signiBcance  or  origin  of  which  practice  has  never  been  satis* 
lactorily  explained.  Leather  gloves  are  now  made  at  Worcester,  Yeovil,  Woodstock, 
and  London,  and  were  formerly  made  at  Leominster  and  Ludlow,  but  the  trade  in  the 
latter  places  is  quite  decayed. 

Plait  straw  is  the  straw  of  the  wheat  plant,  selected  especially  from  crops  grown  on 
dry  chalky  lands,  such  as  those  about  Dunstable.  The  middle  part  of  the  straw  above 
the  last  joint  is  selected ;  it  is  cut  into  lengths  of  eight  or  ten  inches,  and  these  are  then 
split.  The  Leghorn  or  Tuscan  is  the  straw  of  a  variety  of  bearded  wheat,  grown  ex- 
pressly on  poor  sandy  soils,  pulled  when  green,  and  then  bleached.  Other  kinds  of  the 
grass  tribe  besides  wheat  furnish  straws  available  for  plait>work, 

PETROLEUM.     See  Naphtha. 

PE-TCJNT-SE,  is  the  Chinese  name  of  the  lusible  earthy  matter  of  their  porcelain. 
It  u  analogous  to  our  Cornish  stone. 

PEWTER,  PRWTERER.  iPotier  d^itain,  Fr.)  Pewter  is,  generally  speaking, 
an  alloy  of  tin  and  lead,  sometimes  with  a  little  antimony  or  copper,  combined  in 
several  different  proportions,  according  to  the  purposes  which  the  metal  is  to  serve. 
The  English  tradesmen  distinguish  three  sorts,  which  they  call  plate,  trifle,  and  ley 
pewter ;  the  first  and  hardest  being  used  for  plates  and  dishes ;  the  second  for  beer-pots  | 
and  the  third  for  larger  wine  measures.  The  plate  pewter  has  a  bright  silvery  lustre 
when  polished ;  the  best  is  composed  of  100  parts  of  tin,  8  parts  of  antimony,  2  parts  of 
bismuth,  and  2  of  copper.  The  trifle  is  said  by  some  to  consist  of  83  of  tin,  and  17  of 
antimony ;  but  it  generally  contains  a  good  deal  of  lead.  The  ley  pewter  is  composed 
of  4  of  tin,  and  1  of  lead.  As  the  tendency  of  the  covetous  pewterer  is  always  to  put  in 
as  much  of  the  cheap  metal  as  is  compatible  with  the  appearance  of  his  metal  in  the 
market,  and  as  an  excess  of  lead  may  cause  it  to  act  poisonously  upon  all  vinegars  and 
many  wines,  the  French  government  long  ago  appointed  Fourcroy,  Vauquelin,  and 
other  chemists,  to  ascertain  by  experiment  the  proper  proportions  of  a  safe  pewter 
alloy.  These  commissioners  found  that  18  parts  of  lead  might,  without  danger  of 
affecting  wines,  &c.,  be  alloyed  with  82  parts  of  tin  ;  and  the  French  government  in 
eonsequence  passed  a  law,  requiring  pewterers  to  use  83 J  of  tin  in  100  parts^  with  a 
tolerance  of  error  amounting  to  1^  per  cent.  This  ordonnance,  allowing  not  more  than 
18  per  cent  of  lead  at  a  maximum,  has  been  extended  to  all  vessels  destined  to  contain 
alimentary  substances.  A  table  of  specific  gravities  was  also  published,  on  purpose  to 
test  the  quality  of  the  alloy;  the  density  of  which,  at  the  legal  standard,  is  7 '764. 
Any  excess  of  lead  is  immediately  indicated  by  an  increase  in  the  specific  gravity  above 
that  number. 

The  pewterer  fashions  almost  all  his  articles  by  casting  them  in  moulds  of  brass  or 
bronse,  which  are  made  both  inside  and  outside  in  various  pieces,  nicely  fitted  together, 
and  locked  in  their  position  by  ears  and  catches  or  pins  of  various  kinds.  The  moulds 
must  be  moderately  heated  before  the  pewter  u  poured  into  them,  and  their  suriaces 
diould  be  brushed  evenly  over  with  pounce  powder  (sandarach)  beaten  up  with  white  of 
^g.  Sometimes  a  film  of  oil  is  preferred.  The  pieces,  after  being  cast,  are  turned  and 
polished ;  and  if  any  part  needs  soldering,  it  must  be  done  with  a  fusible  alloy  of  tin, 
bismuth,  and  lead. 

Britannia  metal,  the  kind  of  pewter  of  which  EngUsh  teapots  are  made,  is  said  to  be 
an  alloy  of  equal  parts  of  brass,  tin,  antimony,  and  bismuth ;  but  the  proportions  differ 
in  different  workshops,  and  much  more  tin  is  commonly  introduced.  Queen*s  metal  is 
said  to  consist  of  9  parts  of  tin,  1  of  antimony,  1  of  bismuth,  and  1  of  lead ;  it  serves  also 
for  tea-pots  and  other  domestic  utensils. 

A  much  safer  and  better  alloy  for  these  purposes  may  be  compounded  by  adding  to 
100  parts  of  the  French  pewter,  5  parts  of  antimony,  and  5  of  brass  to  harden  it.  The 
English  ley  pewter  contains  often  much  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  lead.  Under  Tim, 
will  be  found  the  description  of  an  easy  method  of  analyzing  its  lead  alloys. 

PHANTASMAGORIA.  The  phantasmagoria  lanterns  are  a  scientific  form  of 
magic  lantern,  differing  from  it  in  no  essential  principle.  The  images  they  produce  are 
variously  exhibited,  either  on  opaque  or  transparent  screens.  The  Tight  is  an  improved 
kind  of  solar  lamp.  The  nuinner  in  which  the  beautiful  melting  pictures  called  disaolving 
views  are  produced,  as  respects  the  mechanism  employed,  deserves  to  be  explained.  The 
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ammgement  adopted  in  tlie  instrunwnt  is  the  following:  — Two  lanterns  of  the  same 
mUe  and  power,  and  in  all  respects  exactly  agreeing,  are  arranged  together  upon  a  little 
tray  or  platfbmL  They  are  held  fast  to  this  stand  by  screws,  which  admit  of  a  certain 
d«gree  of  half-rerolving  motion  from  side  to  side,  in  order  to  adjust  the  foci.  This  being 
done  in  such  a  manner  that  the  circle  of  light  of  each  lantern  fells  precisely  upon  the 
same  spot  upon  the  screen,  the  screws  are  tightened  to  the  utmost  extent  so  as  to  remove 
all  possibility  of  further  movement.  The  dissolving  Apparatus  consists  of  a  circular  tin 
plate  Japanned  in  black,  along  three  parts  of  the  circumference  of  which  a  crescented 
aperture  runs,  the  interval  between  the  boms  of  the  crescent  being  occupied  by  a  circular 
opening,  covered  by  a  screwed  plate,  removable  at  pleasure,  lliis  plate  is  fixed  to  a 
horisontal  wood^i  axis,  at  the  other  end  of  which  is  a  handle,  by  which  the  plate  can  be 
caused  to  rotate.  The  axis  of  wood  is  supported  by  two  pillars  connected  with  a  flat 
pieee  which  Is  secured  to  the  tray.  This  apparatus  is  placed  between  the  lanterns  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  circular  plate  is  in  front  of  the  tubes  of  both,  while  the  handle 
projects  bdiind  the  lanterns  at  the  back.  The  plate  can,  therefore,  be  turned  round  by 
means  of  the  handle  without  difficulty,  from  behind.  A  peg  of  wood  is  fixed  into  the  axis, 
so  as  to  prevent  its  effecting  more  than  half  a  revolution,  llie  widest  part  of  the  creseentic 
opening  in  the  plate  is  sufficient  to  admit  all  the  rays  of  the  lantern  before  which  it 
happens  to  be  placed.  On  the  plate  being  slowly  turned  half  round,  by  means  of  the 
handle  behind,  the  opening  narrows  until  it  is  altogether  lost  in  one  of  the  horns  of  the 
crcaeent.  The  light  of  that  lantern  is  gradually  cut  off  as  the  aperture  diminishes,  until 
it  is  at  length  wholly  shaded  under  the  moveable  cover  occupying  the  interval  between 
the  horns  of  this  creseentic  opening.  In  proportion  as  the  light  is  cut  off  from  one,  it  is 
let  on  from  the  other  tube,  in  consequence  of  the  gradually  increasing  size  of  the  crescent 
revolving  before  it,  until  at  length  the  widest  part  of  this  opening  in  the  plate  is  pre* 
sentcd  before  the  tube  of  the  seoond  lantern,  the  first  being,  as  we  have  seen,  shaded. 
This  movement  being  reversed,  the  light  is  cut  off  from  the  second  lantern,  and  again 
let  on  from  the  first,  and  so  on  alternately.  Thus  while  the'screen  always  presents  the 
same  circle  of  light,  yet  it  is  derived  first  from  one  lantern,  then  from  the  next. 

When  in  use  a  slider  is  introduced  into  each  lantern.  The  lantern  before  the  mouth 
of  which  the  widest  part  of  the  opening  in  the  plate  is  placed,  exhibits  the  painting  on 
the  screen,  the  light  of  the  other  lantern  being  then  hid  behind  the  cover.  On  turning 
the  handle,  this  picture  gradually  becomes  shaded,  while  the  light  from  the  second 
lantern  streams  through  the  widening  opening.  The  effect  on  the  screen  is  the  melting 
away  of  the  first  picture,  and  the  brilliant  development  of  the  second,  the  screen  being 
at  no  instant  left  unoccupied  by  a  picture. 

The  principle  involved  in  this  apparently  complex,  but  in  reality  simple  mechanism, 
is,  merely  the  obscuration  of  one  picture,  and  the  throwing  of  a  second  in  the  same 
place  on  the  screen.  And  it  may  be  accomplished  in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  Thus  by 
simply  placing  a  flat  piece  of  wood,  somewhat  like  the  letter  Z  on  a  point  in  the  centre, 
so  that  alternately  one  or  the  other  of  the  pieces  at  the  end  should  be  raised  or  depressed 
before  the  lanterns,  a  dissolving  scene  is  produced.  Or,  by  fixing  a  moveable  upright 
shade,  which  can  be  pushed  alternately  before  one  or  the  other  of  the  lanterns,  the  same 
efieet  is  produced. 

Individuals  exist  in  this  metropolis  whose  sole  occupation  connsts  in  painting 
the  minute  scenes  or  slides  used  for  the  phantasmagoria  lanterns.  The  perfection 
to  which  these  paintings  are  brought  is  surprising.  'n»ere  are  two  methods  by  which 
the  sliders  now  employed  are  produced.  In  one  of  these,  the  outline  aad  detail  are 
entirely  the  work  of  the  artist's  pencil.  For  pictures  representing  landscapes,  or  wherever 
a  spirited  painting  is  required,  this  is  the  exclusive  method  employed.  The  colours  are 
rendered  transparent  by  being  ground  in  Canada  balsam  and  mixed  with  varnish.  The 
other  method  is  a  transfer  process.  The  outlines  of  the  subject  are  engraved  on  copper 
plates,  and  the  impression  is  received  from  these  on  thin  sheets  of  glue,  and  is  then 
transferred  to  a  plate  of  glass,  the  impression  being  burnt  in  the  same  manner  as  is 
effected  in  earthenware.  Sliders  produced  in  this  way  receive  the  distinctive  name  of 
eopper  plate  sliders.  The  subject  u  merely  represent^  in  outline^  it  being  left  to  the 
artist  to  fill  up  with  the  necessary  tints,  &&  The  advantages  of  this  method  for  the 
production  of  paintings  of  a  limited  kind  are  obvious.  Latterly  photography  on  glass 
has  been  employed  to  obtain  pictures  for  the  magic  lantern. 

PHARMACEUTICAL  PRODCJCT&— ^«pf.  These  hops  are  samples  of  the 
varieties  in  most  estimation  for  the  purposes  of  the  brewer.  The  Goldtngs  take  their  name 
from  that  of  a  grower  who  first  introduced  them ;  they  are  considered  to  be  the  finest, 
richest  and  most  valuable  in  the  market,  varying,  however,  according  to  the  soil  in  which 
they  are  grown  and  the  treatment  they  receive;  Jones*s  are  of  shorter  growth  than  the 
others,  and  are  thus  usefiil  by  enabling  the  grower  to  make  use  of  the  poles  which  would 
be  too  short  for  the  Golding  or  other  varieties.  Colegates  are  hardy  but  backward  at 
harvest,  runniDg  much  to  vin^  and  capable  of  growing  in  comparatively  poor  soils. 
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These  qualities  are,  hotrever,  of  advantage,  as  the  inferior  soils  may  thus  be  bene- 
iicially  occupied  by  them,  and  their  harvest  takes  plaee  after  the  finer  sorts  are  all  in. 
The  grape  hop  takes  its  name  from  its  habit  of  growing  in  clusters  like  the  grape.  It 
is  hardy,  not  so  particular  as  to  soil  as  the  Goldings,  and  is  generally  very  productive 
in  yield. 

Some  conception  of  the  quantity  of  hops  annually  produced  in  Great  Britain,  prin* 
cipally  in  Kent,  Sussex,  Worcester,  and  Hereford,  may  be  obtained  from  the  fact 
that  in  1842  the  duty  (2<iL  per  lb.),  amounted  to  260,978/.:  the  plant  belongs  to 
the  same  natural  family  as  hemp,  CannalinacetB.  Its  botanical  name  is  Humulut 
lupulut. 

Pharmaceutical  ExtraeU,  —  Pharmaceutical  extracts  were  for  a  considerable  period 
the  most  fallacious  of  all  medical  preparations.  The  high  temperature  to  which  they 
were  subjected  in  the  manufacture  destroyed  the  active  principle  sought  to  be  concen- 
trated. Of  late  they  have  been  prepared  in  some  instances,  by  evaporation  in  the  cold, 
a  current  of  air  being  driven  over  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  They  are  also  safely  ob- 
tainable by  using  an  apparatus  similar  to  that  employed  in  the  sugar  manufacture. 

Kousso ;  a  new  remedial  agent  for  the  removal  of  tape  worm.  That  it  is  de- 
structive to  that  parasitic  disease  has  been  satisfactorily  shown.  The  plant  has  been 
long  known  in  the  East,  and  actively  employed  in  Abyssinia.  Dr.  Pereira  has  given 
an  elaborate  account  of  this  plant,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Brayera  anthel' 
minticn,  from  its  properties  and  the  name  of  its  discoverer,  Dr.  Brayer.  Wittstela 
and  Martin  have  given  chemical  analyses  of  the  plant 

Superphosphaie  of  iron;  a  new  preparation  of  iron  recently  introduced  by  Dr.  Routfa, 
supposed  to  be  the  same  salt  contained  in  the  blood.  It  is  free  from  all  ferruginous 
taste,  and  so  well  adapted  for  children :  believed  to  be  more  speedy  in  its  action  than 
the  other  salts  of  iron  in  cases  of  nervous  debility,  where  there  is  a  large  quantity  of 
phosphates  voided  by  the  urine,  probably  because  it  supplies  directly  to  the  brain  the 
phosphorus,  on  the  undue  diminution  of  which  the  nervous  derangement  depends. 
Syrup  of  superphosphate  of  iron,  adapted  for  administering  the  remedy  to  children,  and 
probably  the  best  form  for  general  use. 

PHOSPHORIC  ACID,  is  the  acid  formed  by  the  vivid  combustion  of  phosphorus. 
In  the  British  portion  of  the  Exhibition,  there  was  one  acid  missing  which  existed 
in  great  abundance  and  perfection  amongst  the  German  chemical  preparations.  We 
allude  to  the  glacial  phosphoric  acid,  of  which  that  displayed  by  the  Royal  Prusuan 
chemical  manufactory  at  Schonebeck  can  scarcely  be  too  highly  spoken  of.  From  some 
unknown  cause,  this  has  not  attracted  the  attention  which  it  deserves  in  the  arts  and 
manu&ctures  of  this  country.  For  many  of  the  wants  of  the  dyer,  the  calico  printer, 
the  enameller,  and  even  in  the  purification  of  some  oils  and  fat,  the  glacial  phosphoric 
acid  has  much  to  recommend  it  over  any  of  the  common  acids  at  present  in  usew  Nor 
need  its  price  prove  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  its  introduction  as  a  practical  agent. 
Finely  ground  bone-ash,  digested  with  a  due  proportion  of  oxalic  acid  and  water, 
readily  yields  a  solution  of  phosphoric  acid,  which  requires  only  to  be  evaporated  in  a 
proper  vessel  to  furnish  at  once  this  useful  article.  Unlike  sulphuric  and  other  strong 
acids,  it  is  not  decomposed  by  organic  matter ;  and  might  hence  be  employed  with 
great  advantage  in  the  jprecipitation  of  carmine  and  other  delicate  vegetable  coloun^ 
as  well  as  for  more  general  purposes.  Some  experiments  have  also  shown  that,  combined 
with  alumina  and  a  little  boracic  acid,  it  is  capable  of  producing  a  glaxe  for  earthenware 
of  extreme  beauty  and  durability,  in  addition  to  its  perfectly  innocuous  character  and 
power  of  improving  the  colours  imparted  by  most  metallic  oxides  when  applied  to 
earthenware. 

PHOSPHORUS,  This  interesting  simple  combustible,  being  an  object  of  exten* 
sive  consumption,  and  therefore  of  a  considerable  chemical  manufecture,  I  shall  describe 
the  requisite  manipulations  for  preparing  it  at  some  detail.  Put  1  cwt.  of  finely  ground 
bone-ash,  such  as  is  used  by  the  assayers,  into  a  stout  tub,  and  let  one  person  work  it 
into  a  thin  pap  with  twice  its  weight  of  water,  and  let  him  continue  to  stir  it  constantly 
with  a  wooden  bar,  while  another  person  pours  into  it,  in  a  uniform  but  very  slender 
stream,  78  pounds  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

The  heat  thus  excited  in  the  dilution  of  the  acid,  and  in  its  reaction  upon  the  calcareous 
base,  is  favourable  to  the  decomposition,  of  the  bone  phosphate.  %ould  the  resulting 
sulphate  of  lime  become  lumpy,  it  must  be  reduced  into  a  uniform  paste,  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  little  water  from  time  to  time.  This  mixture  must  be  made  out  of  doors^ 
as  under  an  open  shed,  on  account  of  the  carbonic  acid  and  other  offensive  gases  which 
are  extricated.  At  the  end  of  24  hours,  the  pap  may  be  thinned  with  water,  and,  if  con- 
Tenient,  heated,  with  careful  stirring,  to  complete  the  chemical  change,  in  a  square  pan 
made  of  sheet  lead,  simply  folded  up  at  the  sides.  Whenever  the  paste  has  lost  its  gra« 
nular  duu-acter,  it  is  ready  for  transfer  into  a  series  of  tall  casks,  to  be  further  diluted 
and  settled,  whereby  the  clear  superphosphate  of  lime  may  be  run  off  by  a  siphon  from 
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tlie  deposit  of  gypsunu  More  water  must  then  be  mixed  with  the  precipitate,  after 
subsidence  of  which  the  supernatant  liquor  is  again  to  be  drawn  off!  The  skilful  operator 
employs  the  weak  acid  from  one  cask  to  wa^h  the  deposit  in  another,  and  thereby  saves 
fuel  in  evaporation. 

The  collected  liquors  being  put  into  a  leaden,  or  preferably  a  copper  pan,  of  proper 
dimensions,  are  to  be  concentrated  by  steady  ebullition,  till  the  calcareous  deposit  be- 
comes considerable ;  after  the  whole  has  been  allowed  to  cool,  the  clear  liquor  is  to  be  run 
off^  the  sediment  removed,  and  thrown  on  a  filter.  The  evaporation  of  the  clear  liquor 
is  to  be  urged  till  it  acquires  the  consistence  of  honey.  Being  now  weighed,  it  should 
amount  to  37  pounds.  One  fourth  of  its  weight  of  charcoal  in  fine  powder,  that  is,  about 
9  pounds,  are  then  to  be  incorporated  with  it,  and  the  mixture  is  to  be  evaporated  to 
dryness  in  a  cast-iron  pot.  A  good  deal  of  sulphurous  acid  is  disengaged  along  with 
the  steam  at  first,  from  the  reaction  of  the  sulphuric  acid  upon  the  charcoal,  and  after- 
wards some  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  When  the  mixture  has  become  perfectly  dry,  as 
shown  by  the  redness  of  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  it  is  to  be  allowed  to  cool,  and  packed 
tight  into  stoneware  jars  fitted  with  close  covers,  till  it  is  to  be  subjected  to  distillation. 
For  this  purpose,  earthen  retorts  of  the  best  quality,  and  free  from  air-holes,  must  be 
taken,  and  evenly  luted  over  their  surface  with  a  compost  of  fire-clay  and  horse-dung. 
When  the  coating  is  dry  and  sound,  the  retort  is  to  be  two-thirds  filled  with  the  powder, 
and  placed  upon  proper  supports  in  the  laboratory  of  an  air-furnace,  having  its  fire 
placed  not  immediately  beneath  the  retort,  but  to  one  side,  after  the  plan  of  a  reverbcr- 
atory ;  whereby  the  flame  may  play  uniformly  round  the  retort,  and  the  fuel  may  be 
supplied  as  it  is  wanted,  without  admitting  cold  air  to  endanger  its  cracking.  The 
gallery  furnace  of  the  palatinate  (under  Mxrcury)  will  show  how  several  retorts  may 
be  operated  upon  together,  with  one  fire. 

To  the  beak  of  the  retort  properly  inclined,  the  one  end  of  a  bent  copper  tube  is  to 
be  tightly  luted,  while  the  other  end  is  plunged  not  more  than  one  quarter  of  an  inch 
beneath  the  surface  of  water  contained  in  a  small  copper  or  tin  trough  placed  beneath, 
close  to  the  side  of  the  furnace,  or  in  a  wide-mouthed  bottle.  It  is  of  advantage  to  let 
the  water  be  somewhat  warm,  in  order  to  prevent  the  concretion  of  the  phosphorus 
in  the  copper  tube,  and  the  consequent  obstruction  of  the  passage.  Should  the  beak  of 
the  retort  appear  to  get  filled  with  solid  phosphorus,  a  bent  rod  of  iron  may  be  heated 
and  passed  up  the  copper  tube,  without  removing  its  end  from  the  water.  Tlie  heat 
of  the  furnace  should  be  most  slowly  raised  at  first,  but  afterwards  equably  maintained 
in  a  state  of  bright  ignition.  AfWr  3  or  4  hours  of  steady  firing,  carbonic  acid  and  sul- 
phurous acid  gases  are  evolved  in  considerable  abundance,  provided  the  materials  had 
not  been  well  dried  in  the  iron  pot ;  then  sulphuretted  hydrogen  makes  its  appearance, 
and  next  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  which  last  should  continue  during  the  whole  of  the 
dbtillation. 

The  firing  should  be  regulated  by  the  escape  of  this  remarkable  gas,  which  ought  to 
be  at  the  rate  of  about  2  bubbles  per  second.  If  the  discharge  comes  to  be  interrupted, 
it  is  to  be  ascribed  either  to  the  temperature  being  too  low,  or  to  the  retort  getting 
cracked  ;  and  if  upon  raising  the  heat  sufficiently  no  bubbles  appear,  it  is  a  proof  that 
the  apparatus  has  become  defective,  and  that  it  is  needless  to  continue  the  operation. 
In  fact,  the  great  nicety  in  distilling  phosphorus  lies  in  the  management  of  the  fire, 
which  must  be  incessantly  watched,  and  fed  by  the  successive  introduction  of  fuel,  con- 
sisting of  coke  with  a  mixture  of  dry  wood  and  coal. 

We  may  infer  that  the  process  approaches  its  conclusion  by  the  increasing  slowness 
with  which  gas  is  disengaged  under  a  powerful  heat ;  and  when  it  ceases  to  come  over, 
we  may  cease  firing,  taking  care  to  prevent  reflux  of  water  into  the  retort,  from  con- 
densation of  its  gaseous  contents,  by  admitting  air  into  it  through  a  recurved  glass  tube 
or  through  the  lute  of  the  copper  adopter. 

The  usual  period  of  the  operation  upou  the  great  scale  is  from  24  to  30  hours.  Its 
theory  is  very  obvious.  The  charcoal  at  an  elevated  temperature  disoxygenates  the 
phosphoric  acid  with  the  production  of  carbonic  acid  gas  at  first,  and  afterwards  car- 
bonic oxide  gas,  along  with  sulphuretted,  carburetted,  and  phosphuretted  hydrogen, 
from  the  reaction  of  the  water  present  in  the  charcoal  upon  the  other  ingredients. 

The  phosphorus  falls  down  in  drops,  like  melted  wax,  and  concretes  at  the  bottom 
of  the  water  in  the  receiver.  It  requires  to  be  purified  by  squeezing  in  asbamoy  leather 
bag,  while  immersed  under  the  sur&ce  of  warm  water,  contained  in  an  earthen  pan. 
Each  bag  must  be  firmly  tied  into  a  ball  form,  of  the  size  of  the  fist,  and  compressed, 
under  the  water  heated  to  130^,  by  a  pair  of  flat  wooden  pincers,  like  those  with  which 
oranges  are  squeezed. 

Tlie  purified  phosphorus  is  moulded  for  sale  into  little  cylinders,  by  melting  it  at  the 
bottom  of  a  deep  jar  filled  with  water,  then  plunging  the  wider  end  of  a  slightly  tapering 
but  straight  glass  tube  into  the  water,  sucking  this  up  to  the  top  of  the  glass,  so  as  to 
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warm  it,  next  immersing  the  end  in  the  ]!quid  phosphorus  and  sucking  it  up  to  an/ 
desired  height. 

The  tube  being  now  shut  at  bottom  by  the  application  of  the  point  of  the  left  index» 
may  be  taken  from  the  mouth  and  transferred  into  a  pan  of  cold  water  to  congeal  the 
phosphorus ;  which  then  will  commonly  fall  out  of  itself,  if  the  tube  be  nicely  tapered, 
or  may  at  any  rate  be  pushed  out  with  a  stiff'  wire.  Were  the  glass  tube  not  duly 
warmed  before  sucking  up  the  phosphorus,  this  would  be  apt  to  congeal  at  the  sides 
before  the  middle  be  filled,  and  thus  form  hollow  cylinders,  very  troublesome  and  even 
dangerous  to  the  makers  of  phosphoric  match-bottles.  The  moulded  sticks  of  phos- 
phorus are  finally  to  be  cut  with  scissors  under  water  to  the  requisite  lengths,  and  put 
up  in  phials  of  a  proper  size ;  which  should  be  filled  up  with  water,  closed  with  ground 
stoppers,  and  kept  in  a  dark  place.  For  carriage  to  a  distance,  each  phial  should  be 
wrapped  in  paper,  and  fitted  into  a  tin-plate  case. 

Phosphorus  has  a  pale  yellow  colour,  is  nearly  transparent,  brittle  when  cold,  soft  and 
pliable,  like  wax,  at  the  temperature  of  70^  F.,  crystallizing  in  rhombo-dodecahedroos 
out  of  its  combination  with  sulphur,  and  of  specific  gravity  1*77.  It  exhales  white 
fumes  in  the  air,  which  have  a  garlic  smell,  appear  luminous  in  the  dark,  and  spon- 
taneously condense  into  liquid  phosphorous  acid.  Phosphorus  melts  in  close  vessels,  at 
95^  F.,  into  an  oily-looking  colourless  fluid,  begins  to  evaporate  at  217*5^,  boils  at 
554^,  and  if  poured  in  the  liquid  state  into  ice-cold  water,  it  becomes  black,  but  resumes 
its  former  colour  when  again  melted  and  slowly  cooled.  It  has  an  acrid  disagreeable 
taste,  and  acts  deleteriously  in  the  stomach,  though  it  has  been  administered  as  a  me* 
dicine  by  some  of  the  poison-doctors  of  the  present  day.  It  takes  fire  in  the  open  air  at 
the  temperature  of  \65^,  but  at  a  lower  degree  if  partially  oxidized,  and  burns  with 
great  vehemence  and  splendour. 

Inflammable  match-boxes  {briquets  pho^phortques)  are  usually  prepared  by  putting 
into  a  small  phial  of  glass  or  lead  a  bit  of  phosphorus,  and  oxidising  it  slightly  by 
stirring  it  round  with  a  redbot  iron  wire.  The  phial  should  be  unstoppered  only  at 
the  instant  of  plunging  into  it  the  tip  of  the  sulphur  match  which  we  wish  to  kindle. 
Bendix  has  given  the  following  recipe  for  charging  such  match-phials.  Take  one  part 
of  fine  dry  cork  rasping,  one  part  of  yellow  wax,  eight  parts  of  petroleum,  and  four 
of  phosphorus,  incorporate  them  by  fusion,  and  when  the  mixture  has  concreted  by 
cooling,  it  is  capable  of  kindling  a  sulpliur  match  dipped  into  it.  Phosphorus  dissolves 
in  fat  oils,  forming  a  solution  luminous  in  the  dark  at  ordinary  temperatures.  A  phial 
half  filled  with  this  oil.  being  shaken  and  suddenly  uncorked,  will  give  light  enough  to 
see  the  dial  of  a  watch  by  night. 

There  are  five  combinations  of  phosphorus  and  oxygen:  —  I.  the  white  oxide ;  2.  the 
red  oxide ;  3.  hypophosphorous  acid ;  4.  phosphorous  acid  ;  5.  phosphoric  acid.  The 
last  is  the  only  one  of  interest  in  the  arts.  It  may  be  obtained  from  the  syrupy 
superphosphate  of  lime  above  described,  by  diluting  it  with  water,  saturating  with  car- 
bonate of  ammonia ;  evaporating,  crystallizing,  and  gently  igniting  the  salt  in  a  retort, 
llie  ammonia  is  volatilized,  and  may  be  condensed  into  water  by  a  Woulfe's  apparatus 
while  the  phosphoric  acid  remains  in  the  bottom  of  the  retort  Phosphoric  acid  may  be 
more  readily  produced  by  burning  successive  bits  of  phosphorus  in  a  silver  saucer,  under 
a  great  bell  Jar  inverted  upon  a  glass  plate,  so  as  to  admit  a  little  air  to  carry  on  the 
combustion.  The  acid  is  obtained  in  a  fine  white  snowy  deposit ;  consisting,  in  this  its 
dry  state,  of  44  of  phosphorus  and  56  of  oxygen.  That  obtained  from  the  syrupy  so- 
lution is  a  hydrate,  and  contains  9*44  per  cent,  of  water.  If  the  atom  of  phosphorus 
be  called  32  upon  the  hydrogen  radix,  then  5  atoms  of  oxygen  «  40  will  be  associated 
with  it  in  the  dry  acid  a  72 ;  and  an  additional  atom  of  water  »=  9,  in  the  hydrate,  will 
make  its  prime  equivalent  81.  Phosphorous  acid  seems  to  contain  no  more  than  3  atoms 
of  oxygen. 

The  only  salts  of  this  acid  much  in  demand  are  the  phosphate  of  soda,  and  the  am- 
monia-phosphate of  soda.  The  former  is  prepared  by  slightly  supersaturating  super- 
phofiphate  of  lime  with  crystab  of  carbonate  of  soda ;  warming  the  solution,  filtering, 
evaporating,  and  crystallizing.  It  is  an  excellent  purgative,  and  not  unpalatable.  The 
triple  phosphate  is  used  in  docimastic  operations;  and  is  described  under  MsTALtuacr. 

PHOsruoaus  Amorphous.  Amorphous  phosphorus  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Schrotter, 
of  Vienna.  It  is  identical  in  composition  with  ordinary  phosphorus,  and  may  be  re- 
converted into  it  without  loss  of  weight,  and  that  merely  by  a  change  of  temperature. 
This  substance  remains  unaltered  in  the  atmosphere,  is  insoluble  in  sulphuret  of  carbon, 
in  alcohol,  ether,  and  naphtha.  It  requires  a  heat  of  260^  C.  to  restore  it  to  the  crystal* 
line  sUte,  and  it  is  only  at  that  heat  that  it  begins  to  take  fire  in  the  open  air.  It  is 
not  luminous  in  the  dark  at  any  ordinary  temperature.  The  apparatus  fior  making  it 
consists  of  a  double  iron  pan;  the  intermediate  space  between  the  two  contains  a  metallic 
bath  of  an  alloy  of  tin  and  lead ;  with  a  cast-iron  cover  to  the  inner  vessel,  fitted  to  the 
top  end  by  means  of  a  screw,  and  fastened  to  the  outer  vessel  by  screw  pins.     In  the 
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interior  iron  vessel,  a  glass  vessel  is  fitted,  in  which  the  phosphorus  to  be  operated 
upon  is  placed.  From  this  inner  vessel  a  tube  passes,  and  is  dipped  into  water  to  serve 
as  a  safety  valve.  A  spirit  lamp  is  applied  under  that  pipe  if  necessary,  to  prevent 
it  being  clogged  with  phosphorus.  The  phosphorus  to  be  converted  is  first  of  all  melted 
and  then  cooled  under  water,  and  dried  as  much  as  possible.  A  fire  is  now  made  under 
the  other  vessel,  and  the  temperature  raised  to  such  a  degree  as  to  drive  off  the  air,  &c. 
The  temperature  is  to  be  gradually  raised,  until  bubbles  escape  at  the  end  of  the  pipe, 
which  take  fire  as  they  enter  the  air,  and  the  heat  may  soon  rise  in  the  bath  till  it  be 
500°  Fahr.  This  temperature  must  be  maintained  for  a  certain  time  to  be  determined  by 
experience :  the  apparatus  may  then  be  allowed  to  cool.  The  converted  phosphorus  is 
difficult  to  detach  from  the  glass.  It  is  to  be  levigated  under  water,  and  then  drained  in  a 
bag.  The  phosphorus  when  moist  should  be  spread  thinly  on  separate  shallow  trays  of  sheet 
iron  or  lead,  so  placed  alongside  each  other  as  to  receive  the  heat  of  steam,  and  lastly  of 
chloride  of  calcium  or  of  sand,  till  the  phosphorus  having  been  frequently  stirred,  shows  no 
more  luminous  vapour.  The  operator  should  have  water  at  band  to  quench  any  fire  that 
might  arise.  It  is  then  to  be  washed  till  the  water  shows  no  trace  of  acid.  Should  the 
resulting  phosphorus  contain  some  of  the  unconverted  article,  this  may  be  removed  bv 
bisulphuret  of  carbon.     Thus,  heat  alone  efiTects  the  transmutation. 

PftoiipAonM  and  its  McUches,  Professor  Schrotter's  discovery  of  amorphous  phos- 
phorus has  not  hitherto  led  to  any  practical  application  towards  diminishing  the 
noxiousness  of  the  manufacture  of  lucifer  matches ;  though  this  curious  substance  may 
now  be  had  at  a  moderate  price  from  Messrs..  Sturge  of  Birmingham.  At  Dixon's 
manufactory,  Newton  Heath,  near  Manchester,  piles  of  timber  are  stored  up  ready  for 
use ;  it  is  rapidly  reduced  into  blocks  of  proper  length,  and  next  into  tiny  sticks,  by 
machinery.  These  are  tied  up  in  bundles  of  about  8  inches  in  diameter,  and  carried 
into  the  sulphuring  room,  where  they  are  dipped  in  the  melted  brimstone  contained  in 
an  iron  pot  resting  over  a  moderate  fire.  Each  bundle  is  turned  round  and  pressed,  to 
prevent  the  cohesion  of  the  sticks  composing  it. 

They  are  now  transferred  to  the  phosphorus  apartment,  where  they  are  dipped  into 
a  composition  of  chlorate  of  potash,  phosphorus  and  glue,  spread  in  a  thin  layer  on  a 
slab  of  stone  or  marble  heated  beneath  by  steam  or  hot  water.  The  bundles  are  for  this 
purpose  arranged  in  frames  about  2  feet  long  and  1  broad ;  but  not  in  contact  with  each 
other.  The  operator  holds  the  frame  lengthwise,  and  dips  the  ends  of  the  matches  in 
the  composition,  taking  care  that  all  of  them  are  coated.  They  are  now  sorted  in  a 
separate  room,  and  put  into  boxes.  Each  box  of  lucifer  matches,  price  retail  one  half- 
penny, passes  through  the  hands  of  1 7  persons,  chiefly  children,  who  earn  by  piece-work 
from  3«.  to  5«.  per  week ;  while  the  adults  earn  from  9s.  to  ISs. 

The  peculiar  and  most  remarkable  disease  to  which  the  workers  in  such  a  factory  are 
subject  is  described  in  the  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science  for  August,  1851,  by 
Mr.  Harrison. 

The  first  symptom  b  toothache,  while  the  jaw  is  getting  into  a  carious  state,  and  the 
disease  silently  creeps  on,  until  the  sufferer  becomes  a  loathsome  object,  or  dies,  be- 
.eoming  unable  to  open  his  jaws,  of  which  the  bones  are  being  necrosed.  Dreadful 
mutilations  ensue,  from  the  necessary  surgical  operations ;  causing  the  loss  of  the 
greater  portion  of  the  lower  jaw.  There  are  at  this  time  in  the  factory  several  persons 
who  have  suffered  severely.  In  the  Museum  of  the  Manchester  Infirmary  is  the  lower 
jaw  of  a  young  woman  who  is  now  at  work.  In  some  cases  the  bone  in  its  diseased 
state  has  a  spongy  cellular  appearance,  with  excrescences  of  a  similar  character  adhering 
to  it.  The  teeth  generally  continue  sound  and  white,  while  the  jaw  that  contains  them 
is  altered  in  texture  and  apparently  dead.  Ix>ss  of  the  greater  part  or  whole  of  U19 
lower  jaw,  is  a  frequent  result.  The  cause,  and  cure,  or  prevention  of  this  horrible  new 
disease  are  still  to  be  discovered. 

Phosphorus  paste /or  the  destruction  of  rats  and  mice.  The  Prussian  government  issued 
an  ordonnance  on  the  27th  April,  1843,  directing  the  following  composition  to  be 
substituted  for  arsenic,  for  destroying  rats  and  mice ;  enjoining  Ute  authorities  of  the 
different  provinces  to  communicate,  at  the  expiration  of  a  year,  the  results  of  the  trials 
made  with  it,  with  the  view  of  framings  law  on  this  subject. 

The  following  is  the  formula  for  this  paste:  — 

Take  of  phosphorus  8  parts,  liquefy  it  in  180  parts  of  lukewarm  water,  pour  the 
whole  into  a  mortar,  add  immediately  180  parts  of  rye  meal ;  when  cold  mix  in  180 
parts  of  butter  melted,  and  125  parts  of  sugar. 

If  the  phosphorus  is  in  a  finely  divided  state,  the  ingredients  may  be  all  mixed  at  once, 
without  melting  them. 

This  mixture  will  retain  its  efficacy  for  many  years,  for  the  phosphorus  b  preserved 
by  the  butter,  and  only  becomes  oxidized  on  the  surface. 

Rats  and  mice  eat  this  mixture  with  avidity ;  after  which  they  swell  out  and  soon 

die. 
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!Vf.  Simon  has  employed  this  mixture  for  many  years,  with  constant  success,  by 
placing  it  in  places  frequented  by  these  animals.  According  to  him,  the  phosphorus  is 
less  dangerous  than  arsenic,  for  supposing  the  miiture  to  be  badly  made,  and  the 
phosphorus  imperfectly  divided,  the  oxidation  which  would  take  place  in  a  few  days 
would  render  it  nearly  inactive ;  and  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  employ  it  for  the 
intentional  poisoning  of  human  beings. 

PHOTOGRAPHY  is  the  art  of  making  pictorial  impressions  of  objects  by  the 
action  of  light  upon  paper,  &^c.,  prepared  with  certain  substances,  and  exposed  to  the  sun 
or  in  the  focus  of  a  camera  obscura  to  the  image  of  the  object  to  be  represented  ;  which 
impressions  are  then  fixed  by  other  chemical  reagents.  Photographic  paper  may  be 
made  by  dipping  AVhatman's  glased  post  paper  into  brine  containing  90  grains  of 
common  salt  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  water,  wiping  it  with  a  towel,  brushing  over  one 
side  of  it  with  a  broad  camel-hair  brush,  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  containing 
50  grains  to  the  ounce  of  distilled  water,  and  drying  it  in  the  dark.  The  paper  may 
be  rendered  more  sensitive  by  repeating  the  above  operation ;  drying  it  between  each 
step.  It  affords  perfect  images  of  leaves  and  petals  laid  upon  it,  and  exposed  simply 
to  the  sunbeams.  A  solution  of  100  grains  of  bromide  of  potassium  in  an  ounce  of 
distilled  water  answers  still  better  than  brine.  The  paper,  when  dry,  is  to  be  brushed 
over  on  one  side  with  a  solution  containing  100  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  an  ounce  of 
water ;  the  paper  being  brushed  and  dried  in  the  dark.  If  the  application  of  the  nitrate 
of  silver  be  repeated,  it  will  render  the  paper  more  sensitive.  The  silvered  side  should 
ire  marked,  lliis  paper  laid  flat  under  painted  glass,  as  also  lace,  leaves,  feathers, 
ferns,  &c.,  and  exposed  to  the  light  of  day,  takes  the  impression  of  the  objects.  It  is 
to  be  then  washed  with  lukewarm  water,  and  finally  dipped  in  a  solution  containing 
one  ounce  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  in  about  a  pint  of  distilled  water.  The  design  of 
the  object  is  necessarily  reversed ;  the  light  parts  forming  the  dark  shades  of  the 
photogenic  impression,  and  the  dark  parts  the  lighter  ones.  But  a  direct  picture  may 
be  obtained  by  applying  that  paper,  rendered  transparent  with  white  wax  (see  Calo- 
type),  upon  a  sheet  of  white  photogenic  paper,  and  exposing  it  to  the  sunbeams,  or 
bright  daylight 

A  modification  of  photography,  called  Chrysotype  by  its  inventor.  Sir  John 
Herschel,  consists  in  washing  the  paper  in  a  solution  of  ammonia-citrate  of  iron,  drying 
It,  and  brushing  it  over  with  a  solution  of  ferrO'tesquieyanure  of  potassium.  This  paper, 
when  dried  in  a  perfectly  dark  room,  u  ready  for  use,  the  image  being  finally  brought 
out  by  a  neutral  solution  of  silver. 

Another  modification  by  Sir  John,  called  Cyanotope,  is  as  follows :  —  Brush  the 
paper  with  the  solution  of  the  ammonia-citrate  of  iron,  so  strong  as  to  resemble  sherry 
wine  in  colour ;  expose  the  paper  in  the  usual  way,  and  pass  over  it  very  sparingly 
and  evenly  a  wash  made  by  dissolving  common  ferro-cyanide  of  potassium.  As  soon  as 
this  liquid  is  applied,  the  negative  picture  vanishes,  and  is  replaced  by  the  positive  one, 
of  a  violet  blue  colour,  on  a  greenish  yellow  ground,  which  at  a  certain  time  possesses 
a  high  degree  of  sharpness,  and  singular  beauty  of  tint. 

llie  improved  process  of  photography,  recently  contrived  by  Mr.  Robert  Hunt,  is  per- 
formed by  washing  over  good  letter  paper  with  the  following  liquid :  — 

A  saturated  solution  of  succinic  acid    -  *  -  2     drams 

Mucilage  of  gum  arabio  ....  1    do. 

Water  -  .  -  -  .  .  l|    do. 

When  the  paper  is  dry,  it  is  washed  over  once  with  a  solution  containing  1  dradim  of 
nitrate  of  silver  in  1  ounce  of  distilled  water.  The  paper  is  allowed  to  dry  in  the 
dark,  and  it  is  fit  for  use.  It  can  be  preserved  in  a  portfolio^  and  employed  at  any 
time  in  the  camera  obscura,  exposing  it  to  the  light  from  two  to  eight  minutes  according 
to  its  vivacity.  When  the  paper  is  taken  out  of  the  camera,  no  trace  of  a  picture  can 
be  seen.  To  produce  this  eflfect,  mix  1  dram  of  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of 
iron,  with  2  or  3  drams  of  mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  and  brush  over  the  paper  evenly 
with  this  mixture.  In  a  few  seconds  the  latent  images  are  seen  to  develope  themselves, 
producing  a  negative  photographic  picture.  The  excess  of  the  iron  solution  is  to  be 
washed  off  with  a  sponge  whenever  the  best  effect  appears.  The  drawing  is  then  to  be 
soaked  a  short  time  in  water,  and  is  fixed  by  washing  over  with  ammonia,  or  piefeimbly 
with  hyposulphite  of  soda ;  taking  care  to  wash  out  the  excess  of  salt.  From  the 
pictures  thus  produced,  any  number  of  others,  corrected  in  light  and  shadow,  may  be 
produced  by  using  like  succinated  papers,  in  the  common  way  of  transfisr  in  sunshine. 
See  also  CALorvrR,  DAOnsaaEOTrrs  and  HcuoaaAPHr. 

\yilliam  Henry  Fox  Talbot,  Esq.,  Laycock  Abbey,  Chippenham,  has  obtained  a  patent 
for  improvements  in  photograjihy.    Patent  dated  June  1 2th,  1851. 

The  first  part  of  this  invention  consists  in  obtaining  photographic  images  on  platea 
of  glass  prepared  by  the  following  means  :  —  A  plate  of  glass  should  be  selected  having 
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a  smooth  and  well-poUshed  surface ;  and  in  order  to  obtain  a  photographic  picture,  the 
operator  proceeds  as  foUovs : 

1.  Takes  albumen  or  vhite  of  egg,  and  mixes  the  most  liquid  portions  thereof 
(rejecting  the  rest)  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  and  having  spread  the  mixture 
smoothly  and  evenly  over  the  sur&ce  of  the  glass,  allows  it  to  dry  spontaneously,  or 
dries  it  at  a  fire. 

2.  He  mixes  an  aqueous  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  with  a  large  proportion  of  alcohol, 
so  that  the  mixture  shall  contain  about  3  grains  of  the  nitrate  to  each  ounce  of  liquid. 
(  This  proportion  may  be  varied  from  1  to  6  grains  in  the  ounce  of  liquid ;  but  3  grains 
ia  considered  to  he  the  best  proportion.) 

3.  He  dips  the  prepared  plate  for  a  few  seconds  into  this  mixture,  then  withdraws' 
and  dries  it  by  a  gentle  heat,  or  allows  it  to  dry  spontaneously. 

4.  He  dips  the  plate  into  distilled  water,  to  remove  any  superfluous  nitrate  of  silver. 

5.  He  applies  a  second  coating  of  albumen,  in  the  same  way  as  above  directed,  and 
dries  the  plate  by  the  application  of  gentle  heat,  avoiding  the  use  of  too  much  heat,  by 
which  the  nitrate  of  alver  might  be  decomposed. 

6.  He  takes  an  aqueous  solution  of  protiodide  of  iron,  containing  140  grains  of 
protiodide  to  the  ounce  of  water.     A  small  quantity  of  free  iodine  in  the  solution,  by 
which  its  colour  would  t>e  rendered  slightly  yellow,  will  be  found  to  be  of  advantage. 
To  one  measure  of  the  solution,  he  adds  one  of  acetic  acid  and  ten  of  alcohol,  and  allows 
the  mixture  to  stand  for  a  few  days  previous  to  use. 

7.  He  dips  the  plate  into  the  solution,  or  allows  the  liquid  to  pass  over  the  whole  of 
its  surfiioe  in  a  continuous  streaoL  It  is  then  dried,  when  it  should  be  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour,  very  dear,  and  uniformly  transparent ;  and  this  completes  the  preparation  of  the 
plates.  All  the  preceding  operations  may  be  performed  in  moderate  daylight,  but 
avoiding  exposure  to  too  strong  a  light,  or  to  sunshine. 

8.  When  it  is  desired  to  obtain  a  photographic  picture,  the  operator  takes  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  containing  100  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  an  ounce  of  water,  and, 
having  mixed  two  measures  of  the  same  with  two  of  acetic  acid  and  one  of  water,  he  dips 
the  albumenized  plate  therein  once  or  twice,  for  a  few  seconds  each  time  (performing 
the  operation  in  a  darkened  room  or  by  candlelight),  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  it 
sensitive.  If  the  weather  is  cold,  the  plate  should  be  slightly  warmed  before  so  dipping 
it.  He  then  removes  it  to  the  camera  without  loss  of  time,  as  the  plate  ought  to  be 
used  a  few  minutes  after  taking  it  out  of  the  solution  ;  and  when  a  sufficiently  strong 
photographic  image  is  supposed  to  be  obtained,  the  plate  is  transferred  from  the  camera 
to  the  dark  chamber  or  operating  room. 

9.  It  b  then  immersed  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  composed  by  mixing  one 
measure  of  a  saturated  solution  thereof  in  water  with  two  m«uures  of  water  (but  the 
solution  may  t>e  stronger  or  weaker,  at  the  discretion  of  the  operator,),  by  which  the 
previously  invisible  images  will  be  rapidly  rendered  perceptible. 

10.  The  plate  is  then  washed,  and  dipped  in  a  rather  strong  solution  of  hyposulphite 
of  soda  in  water,  which,  generally,  in  about  a  minute  renders  every  part  of  the  imago 
more  distinct  and  visible.  The  picture  is  then  washed  in  distilled  water,  and  the 
surface  of  the  plate  may  be  cleansed  from  any  particles  of  dust,  or  other  impurities,  by 
rubbing  it  gently  with  cotton  dipped  in  water ;  and  if  the  above-described  operations 
have  been  properly  performed,  the  surface  of  the  plate  will  not  be  at  all  injured  by  this 
cleaning.  The  picture  is  then  dried,  and  the  operation  is  finished.  For  the  purpose  of 
better  preserving  the  picture,  the  plate  may  be  covered  with  a  coating  of  albumen  or 
fine  transparent  varnish. 

Although  throughout  the  above  processes  certain  proportions  of  chemical  sub- 
stances have  been  named,  they  may  be  varied  very  considerably,  as  is  also  the  case  in 
photographie  operations  generally. 

The  images  obtained  by  his  improved  method,  Mr.  Talbot  calls  ^'Amphitypes,*'  because 
they  appear  cither  positive  or  negative,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  light  under 
which  they  are  viewed.  Thus,  if  held  against  a  bright  light,  or  against  a  sheet  of  white 
paper,  they  appear  negative,  and  the  reverse  when  held  against  a  black  surface  and  seen 
in  obliquely  reflected  light.  It  is  in  the  power  of  the  operator,  by  varying  the  propor- 
tions of  the  chemicals  employed,  to  obtain  at  pleasure  positive  images  more  or  less 
distinct  in  comparison  with  the  negative  images;  when  it  is  intended  to  copy  the  image 
upon  paper,  it  is  desirable  to  obtain  as  strong  a  negative  as  possible  on  the  glass  plate, 
which  is  then  copied  on  the  paper,  to  produce  thereon  a  positive  image  in  the  usual 
manner:  but  when  the  operator  wishes  to  have  a  picture  on  the  glass,  he  should 
endeavour  to  obtain  a  strong  positive  image.  When  this  is  obtained  lo^  his  satisfaction, 
it  may  be  preserved  from  inijury  and  from  contact  with  the  air,  by  pouring  black  paint 
over  the  pictured  side  of  the  plate,  and  then  by  turning  the  glass  the  picture  will  be  seen 
correetly,  and  not  reversed  as  regards  the  right  and  left  sides.  This  method  of  blacking 
one  side  of  the  plate  is  not,  however,  any  part  of  the  present  invention.    Throughout  the 
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specification  the  words  negatire  and  positive  are  made  use  of  in  the  senses  ra  which  they 
are  generally  employed  by  photographers,  tIz.,  a  positive  image  is  that  in  which  the 
lights  and  shades  of  the  object  are  represented  by  lights  and  shades  in  the  photograph, 
and  a  negative  image  is  that  in  which  a  reverse  effect  is  produced. 

The  method  of  operating  just  described  is  that  which  Mr.  Talbot  recommends  when 
the  object  is  close  at  hand,  and  the  operator  is  in  the  vicinity  of  a  darkened  room,  to 
which  he  can  retire  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  his  plates  sensitive ;  but  under  circum- 
stances where  the  object  is  at  a  distance,  and  when  the  operator  is  on  a  journey  or 
otlierwise  removed  from  any  house  or  place  where  such  conveniences  exist,  the  following 
method  of  procedure  may  be  adopted  :  —  Tlie  operator  constructs  a  glass  cell  with  equal 
pmd  parallel  sides,  open  at  the  top  and  closed  at  the  bottom  and  sides,  and  quite  water- 
tight, of  a  »ize  just  sufficient  to  receive  one  of  the  photographic  plates,  but  not  much 
greater,  in  order  that  there  may  be  uo  waste  of  the  chemicals  employed.  The  posterior 
glass  of  the  cell  has  one  of  its  sides  ground  or  unpolished,  and  the  cell,  when  in  use,  is 
placed  at  the  hinder  part  of  the  camera,  so  that  when  directed  towards  an  object,  the 
unpolished  or  ground  surface  may  answer  the  purpose  of  the  sheet  of  ground  glass  in- 
troduced in  cameras  to  place  the  objects  in  their  true  focus.  Allowance  must,  of  course, 
be  made  for  the  unusual  position  occupied  by  the  ground  glass  in  this  case.  The  top 
of  the  cell  is  provided  at  one  corner  with  a  funnel  for  the  introduction  of  liquid,  and  the 
bottom  is  furnished  with  a  stopcock  and  waste  pipe  terminating  in  a  caoutchouc  tube, 
which  may  be  moved  by  hand  from  one  to  the  other  of  two  vessels  which  arc  provided 
to  receive  the  used  liquors  escaping  from  the  camera :  the  nitrate  of  silver  solution  is  too 
expensive  to  be  wasted,  but  the  other  ingredients,  when  once  used,  may  be  tlirown  away. 
These  preparations  made,  the  operator  pours  into  the  cell  a  quantity  of  liquid  sufficient 
to  fill  it  nearly  full  when  it  contains  one  of  the  photographic  plates,  and  notes  the 
quantity  required.  He  then  provides  four  bottles  of  that  capacity,  one  of  whidi  he  fills 
with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  prepared  as  before  directed  under  operation  8.;  the 
second  bottle  is  to  contain  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  as  directed  under  operation 
9. ;  the  third  bottle  is  filled  with  water,  and  the  fourth  with  a  strong  solution  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda.  These  quantities  are  sufficient  for  obtaining  a  single  photographic 
picture,  and  when  they  are  used,  the  bottles  must  be  filled  again.  Having  prepared  a 
number  of  glass  plates  by  means  of  the  processes  before  descril)ed,  up  to  No.  7.  inclusive, 
they  are  to  be  packed  in  a  box  ready  for  use :  the  operator,  when  he  desires  to  obtain  a 
photograpliic  picture  of  an  object,  takes  one  of  the  plates  from  the  box  (which  he  can  do 
without  injury  to  it,  as  the  plates  in  this  condition  are  not  sensitive  to  light),  and  place 
it  in  the  camera,  the  focus  of  which  he  adjusts  to  the  object.  He  then  closes  the  front 
lens  or  object  glass,  lowers  a  curtain  over  the  camera  box,  leaving  exposed  only  the 
funnel  at  the  top  (and  care  should  be  taken  to  guard  against  any  light  entering  through 
this),  and  the  waste  pipe  at  the  bottom  of  the  cell,  and  pours  into  the  cell,  through  tiie 
funnel,  the  contents  of  the  first  bottle  (nitrate  of  silver  solution),  for  the  purpose  of 
rendering  the  plate  sensitive  to  light.  He  may  then  proceed  in  two  different  ways. 
That  is,  he  may  open  the  front  lens,  and  obtain  the  image  while  the  plate  is  immersid 
in  the  solution ;  or,  before  opening  the  front  lens,  he  may  allow  the  nitrate  of  silver 
solution  to  escape  through  the  waste  pipe,  and  he  will  then  obtain  an  image  on  the  plate 
while  the  liquid  is  adhering  to  its  sides.  In  the  latter  case,  or  after  allowing  the 
solution  to  escape,  if  the  former  method  is  adopted,  he  closes  the  stopcock,  and  suc- 
cessively pours  into  the  cell  the  contents  of  the  second  and  third  bottles,  allowing  each 
to  remain  in  for  about  half  a  minute ;  and,  finally,  he  pours  in  the  hyposulphite  of  soda 
solution,  after  which  the  plate  is  removed,  and  the  image  being  now  fixed,  and  not  liable 
.to  injury  from  exposure  to  air,  the  plate  is  washed  and  placed  in  a  box  to  be  finished 
and  varnished  when  the  day's  operations  are  completed.  Another  method,  hut  one 
which  is  less  simple,  is  to  use  four  bottles  of  larger  size  than  those  above  describedi 
but  containing  the  same  liquids.  These  bottles  are  placed  on  a  stand  above  the  camera, 
and  from  each  of  them  descends  a  tube  of  India  rubber  furnished  with  two  stopcocks, 
which  are  placed  at  such  distances  apart,  that  the  interval  of  tube  between  them  shall 
be  of  a  capacity  equal  to  that  of  the  cell  when  it  contains  a  plate.  These  tubes  dip  into 
ii  funnel  which  communicates  by  a  suitable  pipe  with  the  funnel  leading  to  the  cell.  Tlie 
liquids  are  successively  supplied  to  the  cell  from  the  bottles,  and  the  method  of  operat- 
ing according  to  this  system  is  the  same  as  that  just  described.  The  images  obtained 
on  glass  by  these  means  may  be  copied  on  to  paper,  in  the  usual  manner.  In  fixing  the 
images  on  paper,  it  is  recommended,  afker  washing  them,  to  immerse  the  paper  in  a  hot 
solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  before  dipping  in  the  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda; 
by  which  means  a  better  fixation  of  the  image  will  lie  obtained. 

Under  this  branch  of  his  invention,  Mr.  Talbot  claims  the  mode  ofpreparing  the  glass 
plates,  especially  the  use  of  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  immediately  af^er  tlie 
first  coating  of  albumen ;  also  the  coi^oint  use  of  protiodide  of  iron  and  sulphate  of  iron, 
lipon  albumenixed. glass  plates ;  and  also  the  simultaneous  production  upon  glass  platea 
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of  images  which  are  both  positire  and  negative,  according  to  the  light  in  which  they 
are  viewed,  ( In  the  specification  of  a  patent  granted  to  Messrs.  Malone  and  Talbot, 
19tli  Dec.  1849,  a  method  is  described  of  producing  such  images,  which  differs  from  the 
present  in  the  prior  formation  of  the  negative  image,  which  is  afterwards  converted  into 
a  positive  one. )  Also  the  apparatus  described  to  be  used  along  with  the  camera  enabling 
the  operator  to  work  without  the  necessity  of  darkening  the  apartment  in  which  he 
works,  or  of  employing  a  tent  or  other  contrivance  for  working  in  the  shade,  when 
taking  photographic  pictures  at  a  distance  from  any  house.  The  form  of  the  apparatus 
may  be  considerably  varied,  but  the  essential  point  is,  that  the  glass  plate  is  placed  in  the 
cell  in  a  partly  prepared  state,  in  which  it  is  insensible  to  light,  and  is  not  removed 
from  the  cell,  until  the  photographic  picture  is  finished,  with  the  exception  of  the  final 
vrashing  and  drying.  The  patentee  does  not  claim  as  new  the  mere  use  of  a  glass  cell 
eontaining  nitrate  of  silver,  into  which  the  photographic  plate  is  dropped  previous  to,  or 
during  the  formation  of  the  image ;  but  he  didms  the  addition  of  the  stopcock  and 
wa<«te-pipe,  and  the  general  arrangements,  which  render  unnecessary  the  removal  of  the 
plate  from  the  cell  before  the  picture  is  finished.  He  states,  also,  that  he  believes  the 
arrangement  of  four  vessels  furnished  with  tubes  and  stopcocks  for  pouring  measured 
quantities  of  different  fluids  into  the  glass  cell  to  be  a  new  one. 

The  second  part  of  the  invention  consists  of  a  method  of  obtaining,  under  certain 
circumstances,  the  photographic  picture  of  objects  which  are  in  rapid  motion.  An 
electric  battery  of  the  greatest  power  which  can  be  conveniently  obtained,  is  arranged  in 
a  darkened  room,  and,  supposing  the  moving  body  whose  picture  is  required  is  a  wheel 
revolving  upon  its  aiis,  the  camera  is  placed  at  a  convenient  distance  from  it,  and  adjusted 
so  as  to  have  the  image  of  the  object  in  its  focus.  A  glass  plate  is  then  taken,  which 
has  been  previously  prepared,  in  the  way  described  above,  and  it  is  rendered  sensitive 
with  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  way  also  above  described :  it  is  then  placed  in  the  camera 
aind  the  electric  battery  is  discharged,  producing  a  sudden  flash  of  light,  which  illumi* 
nates  the  object ;  the  image  thus  taken  on  the  glass  plate  is  then  rendered  visible,  and 
the  process  finished,  as  before  directed.  If  the  process  is  properly  conducted,  a  distinct 
positive  image  of  the  moving  body  will  be  seen  upon  the  glass,  the  rapidity  of  the  motion 
not  affecting  the  accuracy  of  the  aelineation. 

What  is  claimed  under  this  head  of  the  invention  is  the  use  of  the  instantaneous 
light  of  an  electric  battery  in  such  a  way  as  to  obtain  the  photographic  image  of  a  body 
illuminated  thereby. 

PICAMARE,  is  a  thick  oil,  one  of  the  six  new  principles  detected  by  M.  Reichen- 
bach  in  wood-tar.  See  Caiosora  and  Paraffins.  Picamare  constitutes  l-6th  of 
beech-tar. 

PICKLES  are  various  kinds  of  vegetables  and  fruits  preserved  in  vinegar.  The 
substances  are  first  well  cleaned  with  water,  then  steeped  for  some  time  in  brine,  and 
afterwards  transferred  to  bottles,  which  are  filled  up  with  good  vinegar.  Certain 
fruits,  like  walnuts,  require  to  be  pickled  with  scalding  hot  vinegar ;  others,  as  red  cab* 
bage,  with  cold  vinegar ;  but  onions,  to  preserve  their  whiteness,  with  distilled  vinegar. 
Wood  vinegar  Is  never  used  by  the  principal  pickle  manufacturers,  but  the  best  malt 
or  white  wine  vinegar,  No.  22  or  24.  Kitchener  says,  that  by  parboiling  the  pickles  in 
brine,  they  will  be  ready  in  half  the  time  of  what  they  require  when  done  cold.  Cab- 
bage, however,  cauliflowers,  and  such  articles,  would  thereby  become  flabby,  and  lose 
that  crispness  which  many  people  relish.  When  removed  from  the  brine  they  should 
be  cooled,  drained,  and  even  dried  before  being  put  into  the  vinegar.  To  assist  the 
preservation  of  pickles,  a  portion  of  salt  is  often  added,  and  likewise  to  give  flavour, 
various  spices,  such  as  long  pepper,  black  pepper,  white  pepper,  allspice,  ginger,  cloves, 
mace,  garlic,  mustard,  horseradish,  shallots,  capsicum.  When  the  spices  are  bruised, 
they  are  most  efficacious,  but  they  are  apt  to  render  the  pickle  turbid  and  discoloured. 
The  flavouring  ingredients  of  Indian  pickle  are  curry  powder  mixed  with  a  large  pro- 
portion of  mustard  and  garlic.  Green  peaches  are  said  tu  make  the  best  imitation  of 
the  Indian  manga 

I  have  examined  the  apparatus  In  the  great  fish-sauce,  pickle,  and  pxeserved  fruit 
establishment  of  Messrs.  Crosse  and  Blackwell,  Soho  Square,  and  found  it  arranged  on 
the  principles  most  conducive  to  economy,  cleanliness,  and  salubrity  ;  no  material  em- 
ployed there  is  ever  allowed  to  come  into  contact  with  copper.  A  powerful  steam  boiler 
is  placed  in  one  corner  of  the  ground  floor  of  the  factory,  from  which  a  steam  pipe 
issues,  and  is  laid  horizontally  along  the  wall  about  4  feet  above  the  floor.  Under 
this  pipe  a  range  of  casks  is  placed,  into  the  side  of  each  of  which  a  branch  steam- 
pipe,  furnished  with  a  stopcock,  is  inserted,  while  the  mouth  of  the  cask  is  exactly 
closed  with  a  pan  of  salt-glazed  earthenware,  capable  of  resisting  the  action  of  every 
acid,  and  incapable  of  communicating  any  taint  to  its  contents.  These  casks  form,  by 
their  nou>conducting  quality  as  to  heat,  the  best  kind  of  steam-jackets.  In  these  pans 
the  vinegars  with  their  compounds  are  heated,  and  the  fish  and  other  sauces  are  pre- 
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pared.  The  waste  steam  at  the  farthest  extremity  of  the  pipe  is  conducted  into  a  re* 
servoir  of  clean  water,  so  as  to  furnish  a  constant  supply  of  hot  water  for  washing  bottles 
and  utensils. 

The  confectionery  and  ham  smoking  compartments  are  placed  in  a  separate  fire>proof 
chamber  on  the  same  floor. 

The  floor  above  is  occupied  along  the  sides  with  a  range  of  Urge  rectangular  cast- 
iron  cisterns,  furnished  with  a  series  of  steam-pipes,  laid  gridiron-wise  along  their  bot- 
toms, which  pipes  are  covered  with  a  perforated  wooden  shelf.  These  cisterns  being 
filled  up  to  a  certain  height  above  the  shelf  with  water,  the  bottles  full  of  green  goose- 
berries, apricots,  cherries,  &c.,  to  be  preserved,  are  set  upon  the  shel^  and  the  steam 
being  then  admitted  into  the  gridiron  pipes,  the  superjacent  water  gets  gradually  heated 
to  the  boiling  point ;  the  air  in  the  bottles  round  the  fruit  is  thus  partly  expelled  by 
expansion,  and  partly  disoxygenated  by  absorption  of  the  green  vegetable  matter.  In 
this  state  the  bottles  are  tightly  corked,  and  being  subsequently  sealed,  preserve  the  fruit 
fresh  for  a  very  long  period. 

The  sauces,  pastes,  and  potted  meats  prepared  in  the  above  described  apparatus,  can 
seldom  be  rivalled,  and  probably  not  surpassed,  in  the  kitchens  of  the  most  fitstidious 
gtutronomet. 

PICROM£L,  is  the  name  given  by  M.  Thenard  to  a  black  bitter  principle  which 
he  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  the  bile.  MM.  Gmelin  and  Tiedemann  have  since  called 
its  identity  in  question. 

PICROTOXINE,  is  an  intensely  bitter  poisonous  vegetable  principle,  extracted  from 
the  seeds  of  the  Menitpermum  cocctdyt,  (Cocculus  Indicus).  It  crystallises  in  small  white 
needles,  or  columns,  dissolves  in  water  and  alcohol.  It  does  not  combine  with  acids,  but 
with  some  bases,  and  is  not  therefore  of  an  alkaline  nature,  as  had  been  at  first  supposed. 

PIGMENTS,  VITRIFIABLE,  belong  to  five  difiTerent  styles  of  work:  1.  to 
enamel  painting ;  2.  to  painting  on  metals ;  3.  to  painting  on  stoneware ;  4.  to  painting 
on  porcelain ;  5.  to  stained  glass.     See  ViTJuriABLX  Pxgmemts. 

PIGMENTS.  1.  White,  Alumina,  white  clay,  heavy  spar,  chalk,  gypsum,  alabaster, 
and  starch,  and  sulphate  of  lead. 

S.  Blues,  Lapis  lazuli  blue ;  azure  blue ;  artificial  ultramarine ;  Thenard*s  blue  or 
cobaltic ;  Giessen  blue  is  Prussian  blue  dissolved  in  oxalic  acid.    • 

Copper  blue,  or  hydrated  oxide  of  copper,  called  mountain  blue;  indigo ;  litmus  blue; 
blue  (violet)  from  logwood  by  salt  of  tin  and  alkalis. 

3.  Green,  Bremer ;  hydrated  oxide  of  copper  by  decompoang  a  salt  of  copper  with 
alkali ;  Brunswick  and  mountain  green  are  arsenites  of  copper,  acetate  of  copper  or 
verdigris;  Scheele's  green;  mixtures  of  chrome  yellow  and  Prussian  blue;  oxide  of  chrome 
as  an  enamel  colour  ;  green  earth,  silicate  and  phosphate  of  the  protoxide  of  iron ; 
vegetable  green,  an  extract  of  buckthorn  berries,  called  also  sap-green. 

4.  Ydlow,  Chrome ;  yellow  antimonite  of  lead  or  Naples  yellow,  orpiment ;  hydrated 
oxide  of  iron  ;  yellow  ochre  or  Sienna  yellow ;  gamboge  ;  turmeric ;  yellow  wood  or 
fustic ;  quercitron ;  weld  ;  yellow  berries ;  safiTron  ;  annotto. 

Red  piffments.  Cinnabar ;  basic  chromate  of  lead ;  red  lead ;  oxide  of  iron ;  red  lake 
dyes ;  carmine ;  cochineal ;  kermes ;  Brazil  wood ;  madder  and  its  lake ;  lac  lake ; 
alkanet  root ;  sandal  wood ;  safflower ;  umber,  or  earthy  clay  ironstone ;  Cologne 
umber  ;  earthy  brown  coal,  lamp  black,  and  Frankfort  vine  black ;  bone  black  ;  sepia, 
obtained  by  drying  the  black  fluid  of  the  cuttle-fish,  extracted  by  means  of  caustic  lye  ; 
catechu  ;  dyes  with  mordants. 

PIMENTO,  MyrtuM pimentctf  or  Jamaica  pepper,  consists,  according  to  Bonastre's 
complicated  analysis,  of:  — 


Shells  or 
CapikUlea. 

Keroeli. 

Volatile  oil           -             -             -             -             - 

Soft  green  resin    ..... 

Fatty  concrete  oil              .... 

Extract  containing  tannin             ... 
Gum       ...... 

Brown  matter  dissolved  in  potash 

Resinoid  matter  ..... 

Extract  containing  sugar  .... 

Gallic  and  malic  acids      .... 

VegeUble  fibre    -             .             -             -             - 
Ashes  charged  with  salts  .             -             .             . 
Moisture  and  loss              .... 

lOO 
8  0 
0-9 

11-4 
3  0 
4-0 
1-2 
3-0 
0^ 

500 
2*8 
4-1 

5-0 
2-5 
1-2 

39-8 
7-2 
8  0 
3-2 
8  0 
1  6 

16-0 
1-9 
4-8 
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PINCHBECK,  is  a  modification  of  brass;  see  that  article  and  CopricR. 

PINE-APPLE  YARN  and  CLOTH.  In  Mr.  Zincke's  process,  patented  in 
December,  1836,  for  preparing  tbe  filaments  of  this  plant,  the  Bromdia  ananas,  the  leaves 
being  plucked,  and  deprired  of  the  prickles  round  their  edges  bf  a  cutting  instru- 
ment, are  then  beaten  upon  a  wooden  block  with  a  wooden  mallet,  till  a  silky-looking 
mass  of  fibres  be  obtained,  which  are  lo  be  freed  by  washing  from  the  green  fecula. 
The  fibrous  part  must  neit  be  laid  straight,  and  passed  between  wooden  rollers.  The 
leaves  should  be  gathered  between  the  time  of  their  fuH  maturity  and  the  ripening  of 
the  fruiL  If  Earlier  or  later,  the  fibres  will  not  be  so  flexible,  and  will  need  to  be 
cleared  by  a  boil  in  soapy  Water  for  some  hours,  after  being  laid  straight  under  the 
pressure  of  a  wooden  grating,  to  prevent  their  becoming  entangled.  When  well  washed 
and  dried,  with  occasional  shaking  out,  they  will  nbw' appear  of  a  silky  fineness.  They 
may  be  then  spun  into  porous  roviogs,  in  which  state  they  are  most  conveniently 
bleached  by  the  ordinary  methods 

Specimens  of  cambrid,  both  bleached  and  unbleached,  woven  with  these  fibres,  have 
been  recently  exhibited,  which  excited  hopes  of  their  rivalling  the  finest  fiax  fiibrics, 
but  in  my  opinion  without  good  reason,  on  account  of  their  want  cf  strength. 
.  PINEY  TALLOW,  b  a  concrete  fiit  obtained  by  boiling  with  water  the  fruit  of 
the  Vateria  tndiea^  a  tree  common  upon  the  Malabar  coast  It  seems  to  be  a  substance 
intermediate  between  tallow  and  wax ;  partakmg  of  the  nature  of  stearine.  It  melts 
at  97}^  F.,  is  white  or  yellowish,  has  a  spec.  grav.  of  0-926  ;  is  saponified  by  alkalis, 
and  forms  excellent  candles.  Dr.  Beigamin  Babmgton,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  all 
our  knowledge  of  piney  tallow,  fi>und  its  ultimate  constituents  to  be,  77  of  carbon,  12*3 
of  hydrogen,  and  10*7  of  oxygen. 

PIN  MANUFACTURE.  (Fabrique dTipikgleM,  Fr. ;  NadeJ/abrfk,  Germ.)  A  pin 
is  a  small  bit  of  wire,  commonly  brass,  with  a  point  at  one  end,  and  a  spherical  head 
at  the  other.  In  making  this  little  article,  there  are  no  leas  than  fourteen  distinct 
operations. 

1.  Siratgktemn^  the  wire.  The  wire,  as  obtained  firom  the  drawing-frame,  is  wound 
about  a  bobbin  or  barrel,  about  6  inches  dii^meter,  which  gives  it  a  curvature  that  must 
be  removed.  The  straightening  engine  is  formed  by  fixing  6  or  7  nails  upright  in  a 
waving  line  on  a  board,  so  that  the  void  space  measured  in  a  straight  line  between  the 
first  three  nails  may  have  exactly  tbe  thickness  of  the  wire  to  be  trimmed ;  and  that  the 
other  nails  m^y  make  the  wire  take  a  certain  curve  line,  which  must  vary  with  its 
thickness.  The  workman  pulls  the  wire  with  pincers  through  among  these  nails,  to 
the  length  of  about  SO  feet,  at  a  running  draught ;  and  after  he  cuts  that  off,  he  returns 
for  as  much  more ;  he  can  thus  finish  600  fiithoms  in  the  hour.  He  next  cuts  these 
long  pieces  into  lengths  of  3  or  4  pins.  A  day*s  work  of  one  man  amounts  to  18  or 
SO  thousand  doxen  of  pin-lengths. 

2.  Painting,  is  executed  on  two  iron  or .  steel  grindstones,  by  two  workmen,  one  of 
whom  roughens  down,  and  the  other  finishes;  Thirty  or  forty  of  the  pin  wires  are 
applied  to  the  grindstone  at  once,  arranged  in  one  plane,  between  tbe  two  forefingers 
and  thumbs  of  both  hands,  which  dexterously  give  them  a  rotatory  movement. 

3.  Cniting  thue  wiree  into  pin4engtka.  This  is  done  by  an  adQusted  chisel,  llie  in- 
termediate portions  are  handed  over  to  the  pointer. 

4.  T^mieting  of  the  wire  for  the  pin^heade.  These  are  made  of  a  much  finei' wire,  coiled 
into  a  compact  spiral,  round  a  wire  of  the  sixe  of  the  pins,  by  means  of  a  small  lathe 
constructed  for  the  purpose. 

5.  Cutting  the  heads.  Two  turns  are  dexterously  cut  oflP  for  each  head,  by  a  regulated 
ehiseL     A  skilful  workman  may  turn  off  12,000  in  the  hour. 

6.  Annealing  the  heads.  They  are  put  into  an  iron  ladle,  mhde  redhot  over  an  open 
fire,  and  then  thrown  into  cold  water. 

7.  Stamping  or  shaping  the  heads'.  This  is  done  by  the  blow  of  a  small  ram,  raised 
by  means  of  a  pedal  lever  and  a  cord.  The  pin-heads  are  also  fixed  on  by  the  same 
operative,  who  makes  about  1500  pins  in  the  h9ur,  or  from  12,000  to  15,000  per 
diem,  exclusive  of  one^tbirteenth,  which  is  always  deducted  for  waste  in  this  depart-, 
roent,  as  well  as  in  the  rest  of  the  manufiwture.  Cast  heads,  of  an  alloy  of  tin  and 
antimony,  were  introduoed  by  patent,  but  never  came  into  general  use. 

8.  Yelbwing  or  cleaning  the  pins,  is  effected  l|^y  boiling  thetp  for  half  an  hour,  in  sour 
beer,  wine  lees,  or  solution  of  tartar;  after  which  they  are  washed. 
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9.  ffhiieiUHg  or  tinning,  A  Btratum  of  about  6  pounds  of  pins  is  laid  in  a  copper 
pan,  then  a  stratum  of  about  7  to  8  pounds  of  grain  tin ;  and  so  altcmatelj  till  the 
vessel  be  filled ;  a  pipe  being  left  inserted  at  one  side,  to  permit  the  introduction  of 
water  slowly  at  the  bottom,  without  deranging  the  contcaits.  When  the  pipe  is  with- 
drawn, its  space  is  filled  up  with  grain  tin.  The  vesiel  being  now  set  on  the  fire, 
and  the  water  becoming  hot,  its  sur£ee  is  sprinkled  with  4  ounces  of  cream  of  tartar  i 
after  which  it  is  allowed  to  boil  for  an  hour.  The  pirn  and  tin  grains  are^  lastl/, 
separated  by  a  kind  of  a  cullender. 

10.  IficuAiHff  the  pint,  in  pure  water. 

11.  Drying cmd patiMhing  iheoh  in  a  leather  sack  filled  with  ooarse  bran,  which  is 
agitated  to  and  firo  by  two  men. 

12.  Winnowing,  by  fiinnera. 

13.  Pricking  the  papen  for  reeeiying  the  pins. 

14.  Papering,  or  fixing  them  in  the  paper.  This  is  done  by  children,  who  acquire 
the  habit  of  putting  up  30,000  per  day. 

The  pin  manufacture  is  one  of  the  greatest  prodigies  of  the  division  of  labour; 
it  furnishes  12,000  articles  for  the  sum  of  three  shillings,  which  have  required  the  united 
diligence  of  fourteen  skilful  operatives. 

The  above  is  an  outline  of  the  mode  of  manu&cturing  pins  by  hand  labour,  but  several 
beautiful  inventions  have  been  employed  to  make  them  entirely,  or  in  a  great  measure, 
by  machinery;  the  consumption  for  home  sale  and  export  amounting  to  15  millUma 
daily,  for  this  country  alone.  One  of  the  most  elaborate,  and  apparently  oomplete*  is 
that  for  which  Mr.  L.  W.  Wright  obuined  a  patent  in  May,  1824.  A  detailed 
description  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  9th  volume  of  N«wton*a  London  JloumaL 
The  following  outline  will  fp.we  my  readers  an  idea  of  the  structure  of  this  ingenious 
machine :  — 

The  rotation  of  a  principal  shaft  mounted  with  several  earns,  gives  motion  to  various 
sliders,  levers,  and  wheels,  which  work  the  different  parts.  A  slider  pushes  pincers 
forwards,  which  draw  wire  from  a  reel,  at  every  rotation  of  the  diaft,  and  advance  such  a 
length  of  wire  as  will  produce  one  pin.  A  dye  cuts  off  the  said  length  of  wire  by  the 
descent  of  its  upper  chap ;  the  chap  then  opens  a  carrier,  which  takes  the  pin  to  the 
pointing  apparatus.  Here  it  is  received  by  a  holder,  which  turns  round,  while  a  bevel- 
edged  file-wheel  rapidly  revolves,  and  tapers  the  end  of  the  wire  to  a  point.  The  pin 
is  now  conducted  by  a  second  carrier  to  a  finer  file- wheel,  in  order  to  finish  the  point 
by  a  second  grinding.  A  third  carrier  then  transfers  the  pin  to  the  first  heading  die, 
and  by  the  advance  of  a  steel  punch,  the  end  of  the  pin  wire  is  forced  into  a  recc&s, 
whereby  the  head  is  partially  swelled  out.  A  fourth  carrier  removes  the  pin  to  a  second 
die,  where  the  heading  is  perfected.  When  the  heading-bar  retires,  a  forked  lever  draws 
the  finished  pin  from  the  die,  and  drops  it  into  a  receptacle  below. 

I  believe  tlie  chief  objection  to  the  raising  of  the  heads  by  strong  mechanical  com-> 
pression  upon  the  pins,  li  the  necessity  of  softening  the  wire  previously ;  whereby  the 
pins  thus  made,  however  beantiful  to  the  eye,  are  deficient  in  that  stiffness  which  b  so 
essential  to  their  employment  in  many  operations  of  the  toilet. 

Eddaien,  and  WUlianu,  New  Hatt  Works,  Birmingham,  Mannfactnrert.  Pins,  the  heads 
and  shafts  being  formed  of  one  solid  piece  of  metal,  in  order  to  render  the  head  im- 
moveable and  smooth  in  use,  made  by  improved  machinery.  Model  dies  to  show  the 
formation  of  the  bead.  Elastic  hair*pins.  Specimens  of  iron  wire  in  various  sixes. 
In  pin  making  the  wire  is  brass,  (a  compound  of  copper  and  sine) :  it  is  reduced  by  the 
ordinary  prooesa  of  wire  drawing  to  the  requisite  thickness :  in  this  process  it  is  necessarily 
curved.  To  remove  this  it  is  re-wound,  and  pulled  through  between  a  number  of  pins 
arranged  at  the  draw  or  straightening  bench ;  it  is  then  cut  into  convenient  lengths  for 
removal,  and  finally  reduced  to  just  such  a  length  as  will  nuke  two  pins.  The  pointing 
is  done  upon  steel  mills  (revolving  wheels),  the  circumference  of  which  is  cut  with  teeth, 
the  one  fine,  the  other  coarse.  Thirty  or  forty  lengths  are  packed  up  at  once,  and,  as 
in  needle-making,  the  cast  of  hand  given  by  the  workman  makes  them  revolve,  and  the 
whole  are  pointed  at  once ;  the  same  operation  is  performed  with  the  other  end.  The 
process  of  beading  is  next  performed  as  follows :  a  number  of  the  pointed  wires  now 
cut  in  two,  are  placed  in  the  feeder  of  the  machine;  one  drops,  is  firmly  seised,  and  by 
means  of  a  pair  of  dies,  a  portion  of'  the  metal  is  forced  up  into  a  small  bulb ;  by  a 
beautifully  simple  and  automatic  arrangement,  it  is  passed  into  another,  when  a  somII 
horixontal  hammer  gives  it  a  sharp  tap,  which  completes  the  head.  The  white  colour 
is  produced  by  boiling  in  a  solution  of  cream  of  tartar  and  tin.  They  mr^  then  dried, 
and  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  wrappers-up.  The  preparation  or  marking  of  the 
paper  is  peculiar,  and  is  done  by  means  of  a  moulded  piece  of  wood,  the  moulds  corre- 
sponding to  those  portions  which  represent  the  small  folds  of  paper  through  which  the 
pins  are  passed,  and  thaeby  held.    The  pins  are  then  taken  to  the  paperers,  who  are 
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each  seated  in  front  of  a  bench,  to  which  is  attached  a  horiiontally  hinged  piece  of  iron 
the  edge  of  which  in  notched  with  a  conreaponding  number  of  marks  to  the  number  of 
pins  to  be  stuck ;  the  small  catch  which  holds  together  the  two  parts  of  the  iron  is 
released,  the  paper  introduced,  and  a  pin  inserted  at  every  mark ;  the  paper  is  then  re- 
leased, and  the  task  of  examination  follows,  which  is  the  work  of  a  moment.  The  paper 
of  pins  b  held  so  that  the  light  strikes  upon  it ;  those  defective  are  immediately  detected 
by  the  shade,  are  taken  out,  and  others  substituted  in  their  stead.  An  ancient  edict  of 
.Henry  VI 1 1.,  held  that,  **  no  one  should  sell  any  pins  but  such  as  were  double-headed, 
or  the  heads  soldered  fiut  on.** 

Pina,  Jwproved,'-~'Th€  ieUdion  and  prqwraiUm  of  the  vtrf.-^The  iron  or  steel  wire 
employed  ^ould  be  very  round,  and,  to  protect  it  from  rust,  it  should  at  the  last  drawing 
be  lubricated  by  means  of  a  sponge  saturated  with  oil,  placed  between  the  draw-plate 
and  red.  In  all  the  subsequent  stages  of  the  manufacture,  care  should  also  be  taken  to 
presMTve  the  pins  from  oxidation  by  keeping  them  well  oiled  and  greased. 

Tks  deanaing  and  pcHakiMg. — The  wire  being  cut  into  pins,  and  these  headed  and 
pointed,  all  according  to  the  usual  methods,  the  pins  are  thrown  into  a  revolving  cylinder 
of  wood  containing  a  bath  of  soap  and  water  in  a  hot  state.  It  is  of  the  capacity  of 
about  9|  gallons,  but  should  not  contain  more  than  about  1^  gallons  of  water,  with 
about  S  ounces  of  soap  dissolved  therein,  as  this  quantity  will  be  sufficient  for  the  treat- 
ment of  about  IS)  lbs.  weight  of  pins  at  a  time.  The  cylinder,  when  thus  charged,  is 
made  to  revolve  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  the 
pins  are  found  free  from  the  oil  with  which  they  were  previously  coated,  and  also  very 
much  smoothed  and  polished  by  their  rubbing  one  against  the  other. 

Tht  drying.  The  pins  are  next  dried  by  transferring  them  to  another  cylinder  par- 
tially filled  with  well  dried  sawdust  (preferring  for  the  purpose  the  sawdust  of  poplar 
wood),  and  causing  this  cylinder  to  revolve  for  about  ten  minutes ;  or,  instead  of 
employing  a  cylin<kr  of  this  description,  the  pins  may  be  thrown  into  a  bag  or  bags 
partially  filled  with  the  sawdust,  and  the  requisite  friction  produced  by  swinging  or 
rolling  these  bags  about  for  the  same  length  of  time. 

The  copper  coating  bath  or  mixture, — Into  a  glass  or  stone  vase,  the  inventor  puts 
about  1^  gsllons  of  soft  water,  -jji  of  a  pound  of  siSphuric  acid,  ^  lb.  of  salt  of  tin,  ^  lb. 
of  crystallized  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  108  grs.  of  pure  sulphate  of  copper,  and  leaves  this 
mixture  to  work  for  about  24  hours,  so  that  the  salts  and  sulphates  may  be  properly 
dissolved.  Hiis  is  found  to  be,  on  the  whole,  the  mixture  best  adapted  for  the  purpose 
in  view ;  but  most  of  the  ingredients  mentioned  may  have  others  substituted  for 
tbem,  as,  for  example,  any  other  acid  or  substance  producing  like  effects  may  be  used 
instead  of  tbe  sulphuric  acid,  or  the  sulphate  of  tin  may  be  substituted  for  the  salt 
of  tin. 

7%e  copper  coating  proeeea, — The  mixture,  prepared  as  last  directed,  is  introduced  into 
another  revolving  cylinder,  and  pins  about  IS^  lbs.  weight  are  thrown  into  the  midst  of 
iL  Tbe  cylinder  is  then  caused  to  revolve  for  about  half  an  hour,  which  serves  at  once 
to  remove  any  verdigris  from  the  pins  to  impart  a  high  polish  to  them,  and  to  give  a 
beginning  to  the  copper  coating  process.  At  the  end  of  the  half  hour  or  thereabouts 
232  grs.  of  crystallized  sulphate  of  copper  in  coarse  powder,  and  150  grs.  of  crystallized 
sulphate  of  tine,  previously  dissolved  in  soft  water,  are  added  to  tbe  mixture  in  the 
cylinder,  and  the  whole  again  agitated  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  pins  are  by 
this  operation  not  only  completely  coated,  but  acquire  a  very  considerable  degree  of  polish. 
The  copper  liquors  being  drawn  off*,  the  pins  are  washed  with  cold  water  in  the  rotating 
cylinder,  and  afterwards  in  a  tub  with  soap  and  water  out  of  contact  with  air,  where  they 
are  well  shaken.  The  contents  of  the  tub  are  then  emptied  into  a  wooden  strainer, 
having  a  perforated  bottom  of  tin  plate  iron.  The  pins  are  finally  dried  by  agitation 
with  dry  sawdust 

The  tinning  and  bianehing  are  performed  by  laying  the  pins  upon  plates  of  very  thin 
tin  placed  one  above  another,  in  a  tinned  copper  boiler  containing  a  solution  of  about 
4{  Ib&  of  crude  tartar  or  cream  of  tartar,  in  about  22  galls,  of  water,  and  then  setting 
the  whole  to  boil  for  about  12  hours.  The  tartar  solution  should  be  prepared  at  least 
24  hours  previously.  A  little  more  eream  of  tartar  improves  the  brilliancy  of  the 
pins. 

PI  FERINE,  is  a  crystalline  principle  extracted  horn  black  pepper,  by  means  of 
alcohoL  It  is  colourless,  has  hardly  any  taste,  fuses  at  212^  F. ;  is  insoluble  in  water, 
but  soluble  in  acetic  acid,  ether,  and  most  readily  in  alcohol. 

PITCH,  MINERAL,  is  the  same  as  BnvMSM  and  Asphalt. 

PITCH  of  wood'tar  (Poix,  Fr. ;  Peeh,  Germ.^ ;  is  obuined  by  bdlinf  tar  in  an  open 
iron  pot,  or  m  a  still,  till  the  volatile  matters  be  driven  off.  Pitch  oonUms  pyrolignous 
resin,  along  with  colophany  (common  rosin),  but  its  principal  ingredient  is  the  former, 
called  by  Benelius  pyretine.     It  is  brittle  in  the  cold  but  softens  and  becomes  ductile 
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tnth  heat  It  melts  in  Iwiling  water,  and  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  oU  of  turpentine,  as 
w(*U  as  in  carbonated  or  caustic  alkaline  lyes.  For  Ptektinb,  see  the  mode  of  preparing 
it  from  birch  wood,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  Bv9»a  Lbather. 

PITCOAL.  iffouiUe,  Fr.  j  SteinkohU,  Germ.)  ThU  is  by  fiur  the  most  valuable  of 
mineral  treasures,  and  the  one  which,  at  least  in  Great  Britain,  makes  all  the  others 
available  to  the  use  and  comfort  of  man.  Hence  it  has  been  searched  after  with  unre- 
mitting diligence,  and  worked  with  many  of  the  lights  of  science,  and  the  resources  of  art. 

The  Brora  coal-field  in  Sutherlandshire  is  the  most  remarkable  example  in  this,  or 
in  perhaps  any  country  hitherto  investigated,  of  a  pseudo  coal-basin  among  the  deeper 
secondary  strata,  but  above  the  new  sandstone  or  red  marl  formation.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Buckland  and  Sir  C.  Lyell,  after  visiting  it  in  1824,  had  expressed  an  opinion  that 
the  strata  there  were  wholly  unconnected  with  the  proper  coal  formation  below  the  ne^ 
red  sandstone,  and  were  in  (act  the  equivalent  of  the  oolitic  series ;  an  opinion  fully 
confirmed  by  the  sulwcquent  researches  of  Sir  R.  Murchison.  ^Geoi,  TVojm.  for  1827, 
p.  293. )  The  Qrora  coal-field  forms  a  part  of  those  secondary  deposits  which  range 
along  the  south-east  coast  of  Sutherlandshire,  occupying  a  narrow  tract  of  about  twenty 
miles  in  length,  and  three  in  its  greatest  breadth. 

One  stratum  of  the  Brora  coal-pit  is  a  coal-shale,  composed  of  a  reed-like  striated 
plant  of  the  natural  order  Eqviteitim,  which  seems  to  have  contributed  largely 
towards  tlie  formation  of  that  variety  of  coaL  From  this  coal-shale,  the  next  transition 
upwards  is  into  a  purer  bituminous  substance  approaching  to/ef,  which  constitutes 
the  great  bed  of  coaL  This  is  ihim  3  feet  3  inches  to  3  feet  8  inches  thick,  and  is 
divided  nearly  in  the  middle  by  a  thin  layer  of  impure  indurated  shale  charged  with 
pyrites,  which,  if  not  carefully  excluded  from  the  mass,  sometimes  occasions  sponta- 
neous combustion  upon  exposure  to  the  atmosphere;  and  so  much  indeed  is  that 
mineral  disseminated  throughout  the  district,  that  the  shales  might  be  generally  termed 
'^pyritiferous."  Inattention  on  the  part  of  the  workmen,  in  1817,  in  leaving  a  large 
quantity  of  this  pyritous  matter  to  accumulate  in  the  pit,  occasioned  a  spontaneous 
combustion,  which  was  extinguished  only  by  excluding  the  air ;  indeed  the  coal-pit  was 
closed  in  and  remained  unworked  for  four  years.  The  fires  broke  out  again  in  the  pit 
in  1827. 

The  purer  part  of  the  Brora  coal  resembles  common  pitcoal ;  but  its  powder  ha^  the 
red  ferruginous  tinffe  of  pulverized  lignites.  It  may  be  considered  one  of  the  last  links 
between  lignite  and  true  coal,  approaching  very  nearly  in  character  to  jet,  though  less 
tenacious  than  that  mineral ;  and,  when  burnt,  exhaling  but  slightly  the  vegetable  odour 
so  peculiar  to  all  imperfectly  bituminised  substances.  The  fossil  remains  of  shells  and 
plants  prove  the  Brora  coal  to  be  analogous  to  that  of  the  eastern  moorlands  of  York- 
shire, although  the  extraordinary  thickness  of  the  former,  compared  with  any  similar 
deposit  of  the  latter  (which  never  exceeds  from  12  to  17  inches)^  might  have  formerly 
led  to  the  belief  that  it  was  a  detached  and  anomalous  deposit  of  true  coal,  rather  than  a 
lignite  of  any  of  the  formations  above  the  new  red  sandstone :  such  misconception  might 
more  easily  arise  in  the  infimcy  of  geology,  when  the  strata  were  not  identified  by  their 
fossil  organic  remains. 

On  the  coast  of  Yorkshire  the  strata  of  this  pseudo  coi^l  formation  appear  in  the 
following  descending  order,  from  Filey  Bay  to  Whitby.  1.  Coral- rag.  2.  Calcareous 
grit.  3.  Shale,  with  fossils  of  the  Oxford  clay.  4.  Kelloway  rock  (swelling  out  into 
an  important  arenaceous  formation).  5>  Combrash.  6.  Coaly  grit  of  Smith.  7.  Pier- 
stone  (according  to  Mr.  Smith,  the  equivalent  of  the  great  oolite).  8.  Sandstone  and 
shale,  with  peaUiar  plantg  and  variout  ieamt  of  coaL  9.  A  bed  with  fossils  of  the  inferior 
oolite.  10.  Marl-stone?  11.  Alum-shale  or  lias.  All  the  above  strata  are  identified 
by  abundant  organic  remains. 

In  the  oolitic  series,  therefore,  where  the  several  strata  are  developed  in  conformitv 
with  the  more  ordinary  type  of  these  formations^  we  may  venture  to  predict  wiu 
certainty,  that  no  carboniferous  deposits  pf  any  great  value  will  ever  be  discoveredt 
at  all  events  in  Great  Britain.  A  want  of  such  knowledge  has  induced  many  persons 
to  make  trials  for  coal  in  beds  subordinate  to  the  £nglish  oolites,  and  even  superior  to 
them,  in  places  where  the  type  of  fonnation  did  not  offer  the  least  warrant  for  such 
attempts. 

The  third  great  class  of  terrestrial  strata,  is  the  proper  coal-measures,  called 
the  carboniferous  rocks,  our  leading  obgect  here,  and  to  which  we  sliall  presently 
return. 

'X^e  transition  rocks  which  lie  beneath  the  coal-ipeasures,  and  above  the  primi- 
tive rocks,  or  are  ai^terior  to  the  carboniferous  order,  and  posterior  to  the  primitive, 
contain  a  peculiar  kind  of  coal,  called  anthracite  or  stone-coal,  approaching  closely  in  iu 
nature  to  carbon.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  transition  clay-slate  that  the  anthracite  occurs  in 
considerable  masses.  There  is  one  in  the  transition  sUte  of  the  little  Saint  Bernard, 
near  the  village  of  la  Thuiie  (in  the  Alps).      It  is  100  foet  long,  and  2  or  3  yards  thirk. 
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The  coal  burns  with  diflScuIty,  and  is  used  only  for  Uumiiig  lime.  There  ore  several  oC 
the  same  kind  in  that  country,  which  extend  down  the  reverse  slope  of  the  mountains 
looking  to  Savoy.  The  slate  enclosing  them  presents  vegetable  impressions  of  reeds  or 
analogous  plants.  To  the  transition  cU^late  we  must  likewise  refer  the  beds  oi 
anthracite  that  M.  Hericart  de  Thury  observed  at  very  great  heights  in  the  Alps  of 
Dauphiny,  in  a  formation  of  schist  and  grey-wacke  with  v^etable  impression8»  which 
reposes  directly  on  the  primitive  rocks. 

The  great  carboniferous  formation  may  be  subdivided  into  four  orders  of  rocks :  1 .  the 
ooaUmessureSy  including  their  manifold  alternations  of  coal-beds,  sandstones,  and  shales ; 
2.  the  millstone  grit  and  shale  towards  the  bottom  of  the  coal-measures ;  S.  the  carbon- 
iferous limestone,  which  projecting  to  considerable  heights  above  the  outcrop  of  the  coal 
and  grit,  acquires  the  title  of  mountain  limestone ;  4«  the  old  red  sandstone,  or  connect- 
ing Imk  witfi  the  transition  and  primary  rock  basin  in  which  the  coal  system  lies. 

The  coal-fields  of  England,  from  geographical  position,  naturally  fell  under  the  fol- 
lowing arrangement :  —  1.  Tlie  great  northern  ditiriet ;  including  all  the  coal-fields  north 
of  Trent.  2.  The  central  dtetrieti  includinff  Leicester,  Warwick,  Stafford,  and  Shrop- 
shire. S.  The  western  dUtriet  /  subdivided  mto  north^wettemf  including  North  Wales, 
and  the  eouik-weatem,  including  South  Wales,  Gloucester,  and  Somersetshire. 

There  are  three  principal  coal-basins  in  Scotland:  1.  that  of  Ayrshire;  2.  that  of 
Clydesdale ;  and  S.  that  of  the  valley  of  the  Forth,  which  runs  into  the  second  iu  the 
line  of  the  Union  Canal.  If  two  lines  be  drawn,  one  from  Saint  Andrews  on  the  north- 
east coast,  to  Kilpatrick  on  the  Clyde,  and  another  firom  Aberlady,  in  Haddingtonshire,  to 
a  point  a  few  miles  south  of  Kirkoswald  in  Ayrshire^  they  will  include  between  them 
the  whole  space  where  pitcoal  has  been  discovered  and  worked  in  Scotland. 

The  great  cool-series  oonsistB  of  a  regular  altenuuion  of  udneral  strata  deposited  in  a 
groit  concavity  or  basin,  the  sides  and  bottom  of  which  are  composed  of  transition  rocks. 
Tliis  arrangement  will  be  clearly  understood  by  inspecting  /^.1Q51^  which  represents 
a  section  of  the  coal-field  south  of  Malmsbury. 

Mendiphillfl.  Dimdryhin,  Wick  rocks.  Fog  bill,  N.  of  Laaadowne. 


1,  1,  old  red  sandstone;  2,  mountain  Umestooe ;  S,  millstone  grit;  4,  4,  coal  seams ; 
5,  Pennant,  or  coarse  sandstone;  6,  new  red  sandstone,  or  red  marl;  7>  7,  lias;  8,  8, 
inferior  oolite ;  9,  great  oolite ;  10^  corobnuih  and  Forest  marble. 

No.  1.,  or  the  old  red  sandstone*  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  eharaoteristic  lining 
of  the  ooal  basins ;  but  this  sandstone  rests  on  transition  limestone,  and  this  limestone 
on  grey-wacke.  This  methodical  distribution  of  the  carboniferous  series  is  well  ezem^ 
plified  in  the  coal-basin  of  the  Forest  of  Dean  in  the  south-west  of  England,  and  has 
been  accurately  described  by  Mr.  Mushet. 

The  grey-waeke  consists  of  highly  inclined  beds  of  slaty  micaceous  sandstone,  which 
on  the  one  hand  alternates  with  and  passes  into  a  coarse  breccia,  having  grains  as 
large  as  peas;  on  the  other,  into  a  soft  argillaceous  slate.  The  grey-wacke  stands 
bare  on  the  north-eastern  border  of  the  Forest,  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  chun 
of  transition  limestone,  which  extends  from  Stoke  Edith,  near  Hereford,  to  Flaxley  on 
the  Severn.  It  is  traversed  by  a  defile,  through  which  the  road  from  Gloucester  to  Ross 
winds.  The  abruptness  of  this  pass  gives  it  a  wild  and  mountainous  character,  and 
afibrds  the  best  opportunity  of  examining  the  varieties  of  the  rock. 

The  Draneition  Umettone  consists  in  iU  lower  beds  of  fine-grained,  tender,  extremely 
argillaceous  slate,  known  in  the  district  by  the  name  of  waier-itone^  in  consequence  of  the 
wet  soil  that  u  found  wherever  it  appears  at  the  surfece.  Calcareous  matter  is  inter- 
spersed in  it  but  sparingly.  Its  upper  bed*  conrist  of  shale  alternating  with  extensive 
beds  of  stratified  linoestone.  The  lowest  of  the  calcareous  strata  are  thin,  and  alternate  with 
shale.  On  these  repose  thicker  strata  of  more  compact  limestone,  often  of  a  dull  blue 
colour.  The  beds  are  often  dolomitic,  which  is  indicated  by  straw  yellow  colour,  or 
dark  pink  colour,  and  by  the  sandy  or  glimmering  aspect  of  the  rock. 

The  old  red  muMktone,  whose  limits  are  so  restiictcd  in  other  parts  of  England,  here 
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occupies  an  extensive  area.  The  space  which  it  coTers,  its  great  tliickness,  Hs  high 
inclination,  the  abrupt  character  of  the  surface  over  which  it  prevails,  and  the  consequent 
display  of  its  strata  in  many  natural  sections,  present  in  this  district  advantage  for 
studying  the  formation,  which  are  not  to  ha  met  with  elsewhere  in  South  Britain.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Mitchel  Dean,  the  total  thickness  of  this  formation,  interposed 
conformably  between  the  transition  and  mountain  limestone,  is  from  600  to  800  (athoms. 
The  old  red  sandstone  is  characterised  in  its  upper  portion  by  the  presence  of  siliceous 
conglomerate,  containing  siliceous  pebbles,  which  is  applied  extensively  to  the  fabrication 
of  millstones  near  Monmoutli,  and  on  the  banks  of  liie  Wye.  This  sandstone  encircles 
the  Forest  with  a  ring  of  very  elevated  ground,  whose  long  and  lofty  ridges  on  the 
eastern  frontier  overhang  the  valley  of  the  Severn. 

The  nurnntain  limestone,  or  carboniferous,  is  distinguished  from  tranmtion  limestooa, 
rather  by  its  position  than  by  any  very  wide  difference  in  its  general  character  or  oiganio 
remains.  According  to  the  measurements  of  Mr.  Mushet,  the  total  thickness  of  the 
mountain  limestone  is  about  120  &thoms.  The  xone  of  limestone  belonging  to  this 
coal-basin,  is  from  a  furlong  to  a  mile  in  breadth  on  the  surfiice  of  the  ground,  according 
as  the  dip  of  the  strata  is  more  or  less  rapid.  The  angle  of  dip  on  the  northern  and 
western  border  is  often  no  more  than  10°,  but  on  the  eastern  it  frequently  amounts  to 
80^  The  calcareous  lone  that  defines  l^e  outer  circle  of  the  basin,  au&rs  only  one 
short  interruption,  scarcely  three  miles  in  length,  where  in  consequence  of  a  £ftult  the 
limestone  disappears,  and  the  coal-measures  are  seen  in  contact  with  the  old  red 
sandstone. 

Coal  meiuures, — Their  aggregate  thickness  amounts,  according  to  Mr.  Mushet,  to 
about  500  fethoms.  1.  The  lowest  beds,  which  repose  on  the  mountain  limestone^  are 
about  40  &thoms  thick,  and  oonsist  here,  as  in  the  Bristol  coal-basin,  of  a  red  siliceous 
grit,  alternating  with  conglomerate,  used  for  millstones;  and  with  elay,  oceasiooaUy 
used  for  ochre.  2.  These  beds  are  succeeded  by  a  series  about  1 20  &tiioms  thick,  in 
which  a  grey  gritstone  predominates,  alternating  in  the  lower  part  with  shales  and 
containing  6  seams  of  coal.  The  grits  are  of  a  fissile  character,  and  are  quarried 
extensively  for  flag-stone,  ashlers,  and  fire-stone.  3.  A  bed  of  grit,  85  fothoms  thick, 
quarried  for  hearth-stone,  separates  the  prece^ng  series  from  the  following,  or  the  4tb, 
which  is  about  115  fiithoms  thick,  and  consists  of  from  12  to  14  seams  of  ooal  alternating 
with  shale.  5.  To  this  succeeds  a  straw-coloured  sandstone,  nearly  100  fathoms  thick, 
forming  a  high  ridge  in  the  interior  of  the  basin.  It  contains  several  thin  seams  of 
coal,  from  6  to  16  inches  in  thickness.  6.  On  this  reposes  a  series  of  about  12  fathoms 
thick,  consisting  of  S  seams  of  coal  alternating  with  shale.  7.  This  is  covered  with 
alternate  beds  of  grit  and  shale,  whose  aggregate  thickness  is  about  100  fathoms,  occu- 
pying a  tract  ih  the  centre  of  the  badn  Sbout  4  miles  long,  and  2  miles  broad.  The 
sandstone  No.  5«  is  probably  the  equivalent  of  the  Pennant  in  the  preceding  figure. 

The  floor,  or  pavement,  immediatelv  under  the  coal  beds  is,  almost  without  exception, 
a  grayish-slate  clay,  which,  when  made  into  bricks,  strongly  resists  the  fire.  This  fire- 
clay varies  in  thickness  from  a  frsction  of  an  inch  to  several  &thoma.  Clay-ironstone  is 
often  disseminated  through  the  shale. 

The  most  complete  and  simplest  form  of  a  coal  .field  is  the  entire  basin-shape^  which 
we  find  in  some  instances  without  a  dislocation.  A  beautiful  example  of  this  is  to  be 
seen  at  Blairengone,  in  the  county  of  Perth,  immediately  adjoining  the  western  boundary 
of  Clackmannanshire,  as  represented  in  Jiff.l052,f  where  the  outer  elliptical  line^  marked 
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A,  a,  c,  D,  represents  the  crop,  outburst,  or  basset  edge  of  the  lower  coal,  and  the  inner 
elliptical  line  represents  the  crop  or  basset  edge  of  the  superior  coaL     fl^.  1053.  is  the 
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longitttdinal'  wetion  of  the  line  a  b  ;  and  Jlff.\054,  the  transverse  section  of  the  line  c  a 
All  the  aeoompanying  coal  strata  partake  of  the  same  form  and  parallelism.  These 
basins  are  generally  elliptical,  sometimes  nearly  circular,  but  are  often  very  eccentric, 
being  much  greater  in  length  than  in  breadth ;  and  frequently  one  side  of  the  basin  on 
the  diort  diameter  has  a  much  greater  dip  than  the  other,  which  circumstance  throws 
the  trough  or  lower  part  of  the  basin  concavity  much  nearer  to  the  one  side  than  to  the 
other.  From  this  view  of  one  entire  basin,  it  is  evident  that  the  dip  of  the  coal  strata 
belonging  to  it  runs  in  opposite  directions,  on  the  opposite  sides,  and  that  all  the  strata 
regularly  crop  out,  and  meet  the  alluvial  cover  in  every  point  of  the  circumferential  spacei 
like  the  edges  of  a  nest  of  common  basins.  Itie  waving  line  marks  the  river  Devon. 

It  is  from  this  basin  shape  that  all  the  other  coal-fields  are  formed,  which  are  segments 
of  a  basin  produced  by  slips,  dikes,  or  dislocations  of  the  strata.  If  the  coals  (  Jig  1052.) 
were  dislocated  by  two  slips  b  e  and  d  e,  the  slip  be  throwing  the  strata  down  to  the  east, 
and  the  slip  d  e  throwing  them  as  much  up  in  the  same  direction,  the  outcrops  of  the 
coals  would  be  found  in  the  fi>rm  represented  in  Jig  1035., of  which  JlgA056^  is  the  seo- 
tion  in  the  line  a  b,  andy^.  800.  the  section  in  the  line  c  n. 

Tlie  chief  difiBculty  in  exploring  a  country  in  search  of  coal,  or  one  where  coal-fields 
are  known  to  exist,  arises  from  the  great  thickness  of  alluvial  and  other  cover,  which 
completely  hides  the  outcrop  or  basset  edge  of  the  strata,  called  by  miners  the  roek^headg 
as  also  the  fissures,  dikes,  and  dislocations  of  the  strata,  which  so  entirely  change  the 
structure  and  bearings  of  eoal-fields,  and  cause  often  great  loss  to  the  mining  adventurer. 
The  alluvial  cover  on  the  other  hand  ia  beneficial,  by  protecting  the  seams  of  the  strata 
from  the  superficial  waters  and  rains,  which  would  be  apt  to  drown  them,  if  they  were 
naked.     In  all  these  figures  of  coal-basins,  the  letter  a  indicates  coal. 

The  absolute  shape  of  the  coal-fields  in  Great  Britain  has  been  ascertained  with 
surprising  precision.  To  whatever  depth  a  coal-mine  is  drained  of  its  water,  from  that 
depth  it  is  worked,  up  to  the  rise  of  the  water-level  line,  and  each  miner  continues  tu 
advance  his  room  or  working-place,  till  his  seam  of  coal  meets  the  alluvial  cover  of  the 
outcrop,  or  is  cut  off  by  a  dislocation  of  the  strata.  In  this  way  the  miner  travels  in 
succession  over  every  point  of  his  field,  and  can  pourtray  its  basin-shape  most  minutely. 
^^.1058.  represents  a  horizontal  plan  of  the  Clackmannanshire  coal-field,  as  if  the 
1058  strata  at  the  outcrop  all  around  were  denuded 

of  the  alluvial  cover.  Only  two  of  the  coo- 
centric  beds,  or  of  their  edges  a,  a,  are  repre- 
sented, to  avoid  perplexity.  It  is  to  be  re> 
membered,  however,  that  all  the  series  cf 
attendant  strata  lie  parallel  to  the  above  lin 
This  plan  shows  the  Ochill  mountains,  with 
lY^^the  north  coal-fields,  of  an  oblong  elliptical 
shape,  the  side  of  the  barin  next  the  mountains 
being  precipitous,  as  if  upheaved  by  the  erup- 
/  tive  trap-rocks;  while  the  south,  the  east,  and 
the  west  edges  of  the  basin  shelve  out  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  lower  part  of  the  concavity 
or  troughf  as  miners  call  it  Thus  the  alternate 
beds  of  coal,  shale,  and  sandstone,  all  nearly 
concentric  in  the  north  coal-field,  dip  inwards 
from  all  sides  towards  the  central  area  of  the 
trougk.  The  middle  coal-field  of  this  district, 
however,  which  is  formed  by  the  great  north 
slip,  is  merely  the  segment  of  an  elliptical 
basin,  where  the  strata  dip  in  every  direction  to  the  middle  of  the  axis  marked  with  the 
letter  x ;  being  the  deepest  part  of  the  segment.  The  south  coal-field,  formed  by  the  great 
south  slip,  is  likewise  the  segment  of  an<^er  elliptical  basin,  similar  in  all  respecU  tothe 
middle  coal  field.  Beyond  the  outcrop  of  the  coals  and  subordinate  strata  of  the  south 
coal-fields,  the  counter  dip  of  the  strato  takes  place,  producing  the  mantle-shaped  form  ; 
whence  the  coal  strata  in  the  Dunmore  field,  in  Stirlingshire,  lie  in  a  direction  contrary 
to  those  of  the  south  coal-field  of  Clackmannanshire,     o^  are  the  Ochill  mountains. 

Fig.lOS9-vt  intended  to  represent  an  extensive  district  of  country,  containing  a  great 
coal-basin,  divided  into  numerous  subordinate  coal-fields  by  these  dislocations.  The 
lines  marked  6  are  slips,  or  fiiults;  the  broad  lines  marked  c  denote  dykes;  the  former 
dislocate  the  strata,  and  change  their  level,  while  dykes  disjoin  the  strata  with  a  wall,  but 
do  not  in  general  affect  their  elevaUon.  The  two  parallel  lines  marked  a,  represent  two 
■cams  of  coal,  variously  heaved  up  and  down  by  the  faults ;  whereas  the  dykes  are  seen 
to  pass  through  the  strata  without  altering  their  relative  position.  In  this  mannei; 
partial  coal-fields  are  distributed  over  a  wide  area  of  country,  in  every  direction. 

The  only  exception  to  this  general  form  of  the  coil-fields  in  ()reat  Britain,  is  tlie  iu. 
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verted  basia  shape ;  but  this  is  rare.  A  few  example!  oeeur  in  some  districts  of  Eog- 
land,  and  in  the  county  of  Fife ;  but  even  in  extensive  coal-Belds,  this  convex  htm  is 
but  a  partial  occurrence,  or  a  deviation  by  local  violence  from  the  ordinary  basin. 
FiffACiiO,n  an  instance  of  a  convex  coal-field  exhibited  in  Staffbrdshire,  at  tlie  Castle- 

1059  hill,  close  to    the    town  of   Dudley. 

1,1,  are  limestone  strata ;  S,  2,  ve  eoal. 
Through  this  hUl,  canals  have  been 
out,  tor  working  the  immense  beds  uf 
carboniferous  limestoile.  These  oectir 
in  the  lower  series  of  the  strata  of 
t&e  coal-field,  and  therefore  at  a  difr- 
Umee  of  many  miles  from  the  Castle- 
bill,  beyond  the  outcrop  of  all  the 
workable  coals  in  the  proper  basin- 
shaped  part  of  the  field ;  but  by  this 
apparenUy  inverted  basin-form,  these 
limestone  beds  are  elevated  fkr  above 
the  level  of  the  general  surfece  of  the 
country,  and  consequently  above  the 
level  of  all  the  coals.  We  must  regard 
this  seeming  inversion  as  resulting  from 
the  approximation  of  two  coal-basins, 
separated  by  the  basset  edges  of  their 
mountain  limestotae  repository. 

i^i^.  106 Lis  a  vertical  section  of  the 
Dudbey  eoal-baan,  the  upper  coal-bed 
of  which  has  the  astonishing  thickness 
of  SO  feet;  and  this  mass  extends 
7  miles  in  length,  and  4  in  breadth. 
Coal-seams  5  or  6  feet  thick,  are  called 
Mtfi  in  that  district. 

Fiff.  1062.  is  a  very  interesting  section 
of  the  main  ooal-bosin  of  Clackman- 
nanshire, as  given  by  Mr.  Bald  in  the 
Wcmerian  Society's  Memoirs,  voL  iil 
Here  we  see  it  broken  into  three  sub- 
ordinate coal-fields,  fbrmed  by  two  great  fiiults  or  dislocations  of  the  strata;  bat 
independently  of  these   fractures  across  the  whole  series,  the  strata  continue  quite 
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regular  in  their  respective  alternations,  and  preserve  nearly  unchanged 
their  angle  of  inclination  to  the  horizon.  The  section  shovra  the  south 
coal-field  dipping  northerly,  till  it  ia  cut  across  by  the  great  south  slipx, 
which  dislocates  the  coal  and  the  parallel  strata  to  the  enormous  extent 
of  1 230  feet,  by  which  all  the  coaU  have  been  thrown  up,  not  simply  to 
the  day,  but  are  not  found  again  till  we  advance  nearly  a  mile  north- 
ward, on  tilie  line  of  the  dip,  where  the  identical  seams  of  coal,  shale,  &c. 
are  observed  once  more  with  their  regular  inclination.  These  coals  of 
the  middle  area,  dip  regularly  northward  till  interrupted  by  the  great 
north  slip  y,  which  dislocates  the  strata,  and  throws  them  up  700  feet ; 
that  is  to  say,  a  line  prolonged  in  tlie  direction  of  any  one  well- known 
seam,  will  run  700  feet  above  the  line  of  the  same  seam  as  it  emerges 
after  the  middle  slip.     Immediately  adjoining  the  north  slip,  the  coals 

B^_.^  and  coal-field  resume  their  course,  and  dip  rejmlarly  northward,  run- 
ning through  a  longer  range  than  either  of  the  other  two  members  of 
the  basin,  till  they  arrive  at  the  valley  of  the  Devon,  at  the  fbot  of  the 
Ochill  mountains,  where  they  form  a  concave  curvature,  or  trough,  a,  and 
^^ '  thence  rise  rapidly  in  an  almost  vertical  direction  at  6.     Here  the  coals 

with  all  their  associate  strata,  assume  conformity  and  parallelism  with  the  fece  of  the 
sienitie-greenstone  strata  of  the  Ochill  mountains  e ;  being  raised  to  the  high  angle  of  73 
degrees  with  the  horizon.  The  coal-seama  thus  upheaved,  are  called  Bd^e^melah  by  the 
miners. 
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In  tbis  remarkakle  coal-field,  which  has  been  accurately  explored  by  pttdng  and 
boring  to  the  deptli  of  703  feet,  there  are  no  fewer  than  14?  bc^  or  distinct  strata  of 
coal,  shale,  and  sandstone,  &c.,  variously  alternating,  an  idea  of  which  may  be  had 
1063  by  inspecting  Jig,  1063.  Among  these  are  24  beds  of  coal,  which  would  con* 
stitute  an  aggregate  thickness  of  59  feet  4  Inches;  the  thinnest  seam  of  coal 
being  2  inches,  and  the  thickest  9  feet.  The  strata  of  this  section  contain 
numerous  varieties  of  sandstone^  slate-clay,  bituminous  shale^  indurated  clay,  or 
fire-clay,  and  clay  ironstone.  Neither  trap-rock  nor  limestone  is  found  in  con« 
nezion  with  the  workable  coals;  but  an  immense  bed  of  greenstone,  named 
Abbey  Craig,  occurs  in  the  western  boundary  of  Clackmannanshire,  under  which 
lie  regular  strata  of  slate-clay,  sandstone,  thin  beds  of  limestone,  and  large  sphe* 
roidal  masses  oF  clay  ironstone,  with  a  mixture  of  lime. 

"  With  regard  to  slips  in  coal  fields,"  says  Mr.  Bald,  "  we  find  that  there  is  a 
general  law  connected  with  them  as  to  the  position  of  the  dislocated  strata, 
which  b  this :  —  When  a  slip  is  met  with  in  the  coune  of  working  the  mines  ^-o 
if  when  looking  to  it,  the  vertical  line  of  the  slip  or  fissure,  it  forms  an  acute  angle 
with  the  line  of  the  pavement  upon  which  the  observer  stands,  we  are  certain 
that  the  strata  are  dislocated  downwards  upon  the  other  side  of  the  fissure.  On 
the  contrary,  if  tlie  angle  formed  by  the  two  lines  above  mentioned  is  obtuse,  we 
are  certain  that  the  strata  are  dislocated  or  thrown  upwards  upon  the  other  side 
of  the  fissure.  Wlien  the  angle  is  90^,  or  a  right  angle,  it  is  altogether  uncertain 
whether  the  dislocation  throws  up  or  down  on  Uie  opposite  side  of  the  slip, 

□  When  dikes  intercept  the  strata,  they  generally  only  separate  the  strata  the 
width  of  the  dike^  without  any  dislocation,  either  up  or  down ;  so  that  if  a  coal 
is  intercepted  by  a  dike,  it  is  fi>und  again  by  running  a  mine  directly  forward, 
corresponding  to  the  angle  or  inclination  of  the  ooal  with  the  horison.*'-— 
Wtrwenan  Soiidtift  Mtmokn^  vol.  iii.  p.  133.* 

The  Johnstone  coal-field,  in  Renfrewshire,  b  both  angular  and  interesting. 
The  upper  stratum  of  rock  b  a  mass  of  compact  greenstone  or  trap,  above  100 
feet  in  thickness,  not  at  all  in  a  conformable  position  with  the  coal  strata,  but 
overlying ;  next  there  b  a  few  fethoms  of  s(rft  sandstone  and  slate-clay,  alter- 
nating, and  uncommonly  soft.  Beneath  these  beds,  there  are  no  fewer  tiian  ten 
seams  of  coal,  lying  on  each  other,  with  a  few  divbions  of  dark  indurated  day. 
These  coal-seams  have  an  aggregate  thickness  of  no  less  than  100  feet ;  a  mass  of 
combustible  matter,  in  the  form  of  coal,  unparalleled  for  its  accumulauon  in  so 
narrow  a  space.  The  greater  part  of  thb  field  contains  only  5  beds  of  coal ;  but 
at  the  place  where  the  section  shown  in  /^.1064.  b  taken,  these  5  coals  seem  to 
have  been  overlapped  or  made  to  slide  over  each  other  by  violence.  Thb  struc« 
ture  b  represented  in  Jig,  1065., which  b  a  section  of  the  Quarrelton  coal  in  the 
Johnstone  field,  showing  the  overlapped  coal  and  the  double  coal,  with  the  thick 
bed  of  greenstone,  overlying  the  coal-field. 
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a.   Alluvial  cover.  e.  Position  of  greenstone,  not  ascertained 

6..  Bed  of  trap  or  greenstone  /.   Strata  in  which  no  eoab  have  been  found* 

c.   Alternating  coal  strata.  p.  The  overlapped  coal. 

cL   Coal-seams.  A.  The  double  coal. 

Before  proceeding  to  examine  the  modes  of  working  coal,  I  shall  introduce  here  a 
description  of  the  two  principal  species  of  thb  mineral. 

1.  Cubical  eoaL — It  is  black,  shining,  compact,  moderately  hard,  but  easily  frangible. 
When  extracted  in  the  mine,  it  comes  out  in  rectangular  masses,  of  which  the  smaller 
fragments  are  cubicaL  The  l^me^fe  {reed  of  the  coal)  are  always  parallel  to  the  bed  or 
plane  on  which  the  coal  rests;  a  fkct  which  holds  generally  with  this  substance.  There 
are  two  varieties  of  cubical  cool ;  the  open-lmrmitg  and  the  eaJnng,  The  latter,  however 
small  its  fragments  may  be,  b  quite  available  for  fuel,  in  consequence  of  its  agglutinating 
into  a  mass  at  a  moderate  heat,  by  the  abundance  of  its  bitumen.  This  kind  b  the  true 
smithy  or  forg»>coa],  because  it  readily  forms  itself  into  a  vault  round  the  blast  of  the 
bellows,  whidi  serves  for  a  cupola  in  concentrating  the  heat  on  objects  thrust  into  the 
cavity. 
.  The  open-burning  cubicftl  coab  are  known  by  several  local  names ;  the  rough  ooal  or 

*  This  paper  does  honour  to  Iti  author,  the  smtaMot  eosl-vUwer  of  Scotland 
Vol.  it,  S  E 
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«lod  coalf  from  the  large  manes  in  which  they  may  be  bad ;  and  the  cherry  coal,  from 
the  cheerful  blage  with  which  they  spontaneously  bum ;  whereas  the  caking  coalsi  such 
as  most  of  the  Newcastle  qualities,  require  to  be  frequently  poked  in  the  grate.  Its 
specific  gravity  varies  from  1  '25  to  1  *4. 

2.  SIjU  or  tpHni  eoaL  —  This  is  dull-black,  very  eompact,  much  harder,  and  more 
difficultly  frangible  than  the  preceding.  It  is  readily  fissile,  like  slate,  but  powerfully 
resists  the  cross  fracture,  which  b  conchoidal.  Specific  gravity  fit>m  1  -26  to  1  '40i  In 
working,  it  separates  in  large  quadrangular  sbarp-edg^  masses.  It  bums  without 
caking,  produces  much  flame  and  smoke,  unless  judiciously  supplied  with  air,  and  leaves 
frequently  a  considerable  bulk  of  white  ashes.  It  is  the  best  Aiel  for  distilleries  and  all 
large  grates,  as  it  makes  an  open  fire,  and  does  not  clog  up  the  bars  with  glassy  seoris. 
I  found  good  splint  coal  of  the  Glasgow  field  to  have  a  specific  gravity  of  1  *S66,  and  to 
consist  of— carbon,  70*9 ;  hydrogen,  4*3 ;  oxygen,  24-8. 

3.  Cannd  coaL  —  Colour  between  velvet  and  gnyish-black ;  lustre  resinous;  fracture 
even ;  fingments  trapezoidal ;  hard  as  splint  coal ;  spec.  grav.  1  *2S  to  1  *28.  In  working, 
it  is  detached  in  four-sided  columnar  masses,  often  breaks  conchoidal,  like  pitch,  kindles 
very  readily,  and  bums  with  a  bright  white  projective  flame,  like  the  wick  of  a  candle^ 
whence  its  name.  It  occurs  most  abundantly  in  the  coal-field  of  Wigan,  in  Lancashire^ 
in  a  bed  4  feet  thick ;  and  there  is  a  good  deid  of  it  in  the  Qydesdale  ooal-field,  of  which 
it  forms  the  lowest  seam  that  is  worked.  It  produces  very  little  dust  in  the  mine,  and 
hardly  soils  the  fingers  with  carbonaceous  matter.  Cannel  coal  from  Woodhall,  near 
Glasgow,  spec.  grav.  1  '228,  consists  by  my  analjrsis  of —  carbon,  72*22 ;  hydrogen,  3*93 ; 
oxygen,  21  -05 ;  with  a  little  asote  (about  2*8  in  100  parts).  This  coal  has  been  found  to 
afford,  in  the  Scotch  gas-works,  a  very  rich-burning  gas.  The  asote  u  there  converted 
into  ammonia,  of  which  a  considerable  quantity  ii  distilled  over  into  the  tar-pit. 

4.  Glance  eoaL  —  This  species  has  an  iron-black  colour,  with  an  occasional  iridiscenee^ 
like  that  of  tempered  steel ;  lustre  in  general  splendent,  shining,  and  imperfect  metallic ; 
does  not  soil ;  easily  frangible ;  fracture  flat  conchoidal ;  fragments  sharp-edged.  It  bums 
without  flame  or  smeU,  except  when  it  is  sulphureous ;  and  it  leaves  a  white-coloured 
ash.  It  produces  no  soot,  and  seems,  indeed,  to  be  merely  carbon,  or  coal  deprived  of 
its  volatile  matter  or  bitumen,  and  converted  into  coke  by  subterranean  calcination,  fi^. 
quently  from  contact  with  whin-dikes.  Glance  coal  abounds  in  Ireland,  under  the  name 
of  Kilkenny  coal ;  in  Scotland  it  is  called  blind  coal,  from  its  burning  without  flame  or 
smoke ;  and  in  Wales,  it  is  the  malting  or  stone  coal.  It  contains  from  90  to  97  per 
cent,  of  carbon.  Specific  gravity  from  1  '3  to  1  -5 ;  increasing  with  the  proportion  of 
earthy  impurities. 

The  dislocations  and  obstructions  found  in  coal-fielda>  which  render  the  search  for  cool 
so  difiScult,  and  their  mining  so  laborious  and  uncertain,  are  the  following :  — 
1.  Dika.     2.  SHipt  or  Faulia.     3.  Htiehea.     4.  TVoubteM. 

The  first  three  infer  dislocation  of  the  strata ;  the  fourth  changes  in  the  bed  of  coal  ttsel£ 
1.  A  dike  is  a  well  of  extraneous  matter,  which  divides  all  the  beds  in  a  coal-field. 
Dikes  extend  not  only  in  one  line  of  bearing  through  ocol*fields  for  many  miles,  but 
run  sometimes  in  different  directions,  and  have  often  irregular  bending^  but  no  sharp 
angular  turns.  When  firom  a  few  feet  to  a  few  fiithoms  in  thickness,  they  occur  some- 
times in  numben  within  a  small  area  of  a  coal  basin,  running  in  various  directions,  and 
even  crossing  each  other.  Fi^.  1066,  repreaenta  a  ground  plan  of  a  coal-field,  intersected 

with  greenstone  dikes,  a  b  and  c  n 
are  two  dikes  standing  parallel  to  each 
other ;  x  f  and  a  h  are  cross  or  oblique 
dikes,  which  divide  both  the  coal  strata 
and  the  primary  dikes  a  b  and  c  n. 

2.  ^1^  orfavJts  run  in  straigjhi  lines 

through  coal-measures,    and    at  every 

angle    of    incidence    to    each    other. 

^1^.1067.  represents  a  ground  plan  of 

a  coal*  field,  with  two  slips  a  b  and  c  n 

in  the  line  of  bearing  of  the  planes  of 

the  strata,  which  throw  them  down  to 

A,  the  outcrop.     Thb  is  the  simplest  form 

of  a  slip.     /'j^.  1068.  exhibits  part  of  a 

C  coal-field  intersected  with  slips,  like  a 

cracked  sheet  of  ice.     Here  ab  is  a 

dike;     while    the   narrow   lines  sbow 

feults  of  every  kind,   producing  dtdo- 

cations  varying  in  amount  of  slip  from  a  few  feet  to  a  great  many  fethoms.     T&  feults 

at  the  points  0^0,  a  vanish ;    and  the  lines  at  c  denote  four  small  partial  dips  called 
hitchee. 
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The  effects  of  dips  and  dikes  on  the  coal  strata  appear  more  prominently  when 

viewed  in  a  Tertical  section,  than  in  a  ground  plan,  where  they  seem  to  be  merely  walls, 

mAiUf  and  lines  of  demarcation.     JFIt^.1069.  is  a  Tcrtical  section  of  a  coal-field,  from  dip 

1068  1069 

cn»t». A 


rtip,  JB  rise.  f      n  B  dip. 

to  rise^  abowing  three  strata  of  coal  a,b,e^  a  b  represents  a  dike  at  right  angles  to  the 
plane  of  the  coal-beds.  This  rectangular  wall  merely  separates  the  coal-measures, 
affecting  their  line  of  rise ;  but  further  to  the  rise^  the  oblique  dike  c  d  interrupts  the 
eoals  a,  ft,  4%  and  not  only  dU^joins  them,  but  throws  them  aad  their  concomitant  strata 
greatly  lower  down ;  but  still,  with  this  depression,  the  strata  retain  their  parallelism 
and  general  slope.  Nearer  to  the  outcrop,  another  dike  x,  r,  interrupts  the  coals  a,  b,  c, 
not  merely  breaking*  the  continuity  of  the  planes,  but  throwing  them  moderately  up,  so 
as  to  produce  a  steeper  inclination,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
the  coab  in  the  compartment  b,  betwixt  the  dikes  c  and  a,  may  lie  nearly  horizontal, 
and  the  efi^ect  of  the  dike  a,  r,  is  then  to  throw  out  the  coals  altogether,  leaving  no 
▼estige  of  them  in  the  compartment  k.  *'  Such,"  says  Mr.  Bald,  from  whom  these 
illustrations  are  borrowed,  **  are  the  most  prominent  changes  in  the  strata,  as  to  their 
line  of  direction,  produced  by  dikes ;  but  of  these  changes  there  are  various  modifi- 
cationst** 

The  effect  of  slips  on  the  strata  u  also  represented  in  the  vertical  section.  Jig,  1 070,  where 
«,  t^  c  are  eoals  with  their  associated  strata,   a,  b,  is  an  intersecting  slip,  which  throws  all 

1070  the  coals  of  the  first  com- 

f^  partment  much  lower,  as  is 
observable  in  the  second, 
No.  2. ;  and  from  the  amount 
of  the  slip,  it  brings  in  other 
coal-seams,  marked  1,  S,  3, 
not  in  the  compartment 
No.  1.  c,  n,  ii  a  slip  pro- 
ducing a  umilar  result,  but 
not  of  the  same  magnitude. 
x,F»  represents  a  slip  across 
the  strata,  reverse  in  direc- 
tion to  the  Ibrmer;  the  effect  of  which  is  to  throw  up  tlie  co^  as  shown  in  Uie  area 
No.  4.  Siioh  a  slip  occasionally  brings  into  play  aeaim  seated  under  those  marked  a,  b,  c. 
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jecl  in  one  respect  to  a  general  law,  ^^^^ 


as  seen  at  4,  5,  6 ;  and  it  may  happen 
that  the  coal  marked  4  lies  in  the  pro- 
longation of  a  well-known  seam,  as  c, 
in  the  compartment  No.  S.,  when  the 
case  becomes  puszling  to  the  nuner. 
In  addition  to  the  above  varieties,  a 
number  of  slips  or  hitches  are  often  seen 
near  one  anoUier,  as  in  the  area  marked 
No.  5.,  where  the  individual  displaoo- 
mcnts  ore  inconsiderable,  but  the  ag- 
gregate dislocation  may  be  great,  in 
reference  to  the  seams  of  the  6th  com- 
partment. 

The  resulte  of  dikes  and  slips  on  a 
horiaontal  portion  of  a  field  are  exem- 
plified in  Jig.  1071.  Where  the  coal- 
measures  are  horiaontal,  and  the  fiiults 
run  at  a  greater  angle  than  45*»  to  the 
line  of  bearing,  they  are  termed  dip 
and  rise  fiiults,  asAB,cB,»F. 

Coal  viewers  or  en^eers  regard  the 
dislocations  now  described  as  being  sub- 
may  be  thus  explwned;— Let  /S^1072. 
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be  a  portion  of  a  coal-meature ;  a,  being  tbe  paTement  and  A  the  roof  of  tbe  ooal-aeatn. 
If,  in  pursuing  tbe  stratum  at  c,  a  dike  n  occurs,  standing  at  rigbt  angles  with  tbe 
pavement,  tbey  conclude  tbat  tbe  dike  is  merely  a  partition-wall  between  tbe  beds  bjr 
its  own  thickness,  leaving  tbe  coal-seam  underanged  on  either  side ;  but  if  a  dike  r 
forms,  as  at  a,  an  obtuse  angle  with  tbe  pavement,  they  conclude  tbat  tbe  dike  is  not  a 
simple  partition  between  tbe  strata,  but  has  thrown  up  tbe  several  seams  into  the  pre- 
dicament shown  at  a.  Finally,  should  a  dike  h  make  at  i  an  acute  angle  with  the 
pavement,  they  conclude  that  the  dike  has  thrown  down  the  coal-measures  into  the 
position  of  k. 

The  same  important  law  bolds  with  slips,  as  1  formerly  stated ;  only  when  they 
form  rigbt  angles  with  the  pavement,  the  case  is  ambiguous ;  that  is,  the  strata  may  be 
dislocated  either  upwards  or  downwards. 

Dikes  and  &ults  are  denominated  upthrow  or  downthrow,  according  to  tbe  posidon 
they  are  met  with  in  working  tbe  mine.  Thus,  in  ^jr.  1069.,  if  tbe  miner  is  advancing 
to  tbe  rise,  the  dike  a,  b  obviously  does  not  change  the  direction  ;  but  c,  n  is  a 
downthrow  dike  of  a  certain  number  of  Aitboms  towards  tbe  rise  of  the  basin,  and 
X,  r  is  an  upthrow  dike  likewise  towards  the  rise.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  dikes 
are  met  with  by  the  miner  in  working  from  the  rise  to  the  dip,  tbe  names  of  tbe  above 
dikes  would  be  reversed ;  for  what  is  an  upthrow  in  the  first  case^  becomes  a  downthrow 
in  tbe  second,  relative  to  the  nuning  operations. 

S.  We  have  seen  that  hitches  are  small  and  partial  slips,  where  the  dislocation  does  not 
exceed  the  thickness  of  tbe  coal-seam  ;  and  they  are  correctly  enough  called  siepi  by  the 
miner.  Ftp,  1 073.  represents  the  operation  of  tbe  AtteAct  ▲,  a,  c,  n,  a,  f,  a,  h,  on  tbe  coal-mea- 

1073  sures.     Though  observed  in  one 

>ai»m,mfrfi,rtmnrumi^^  „  t^o  scams  of  a  field,  they  may 

not  appear  in  the  rest,  as  is  tbe 
case  with  dikes  and  feults. 

4.    jytmbleM  in  coal-fields  are 
of  various  kinds. 

1.  Irregnlar    lojftrt  cf  mtitd* 
tiome^   appearing  in  the  middle 

""^  of  tbe  coal-seam«  and  gradually 
increasing  in  thickness  till  they 
separate  the  coal  into  two  dis- 
tinct seams^  too  thin  to  continue 
workable. 

2.  Nipt,    occasioned  by  the 
gradual  approximation   of  tbe 

roof  and  pavement,  till  not  a  vestige  of  coal  is  left  between  them ;  the  softer  shale 
disappearing  also  at  tbe  same  time.  FitfM,  1074,  &  1075.  represent  this  accident,  which 
is  fortunately  rare ;  the  first  being  a  vertical,  and  tbe  second  a  horisontal  view. 

3.  Shaken  coal  It  resembles  tbe  rubbish  of  an  old  waste,  being  a  confused  heap  of 
coal-dust,  mixed  with  small  pieces  of  cubical  coal,  so  soft  tbat  it  can  frequently  be  dug 
with  tbe  spade.  This  shattering  is  analogous  to  tbat  observed  occasionally  in  the  flint 
nodules  of  the  chalk  formation ;  and  seems  like  the  eflfect  of  some  electric  tremor  of  tbe 
strata. 

In  searching  for  coal  in  any  country,  its  concomitant  rocks  ought  to  be  looked  for, 
especially  tbe  carboniferous  or  mountain  limestone,  known  by  its  organic  fossils;  (see 
Ure*s  Greolo^,  p.  175,  and  corresponding  plate  of  fossils;)  likewise  the  outcrop  of  the 
millstone  grit,  and  the  newer  red  sand^ne,  among  some  rifts  or  fo9ades  of  which, 
seams  of  coal  may  be  discerned.  But  no  assurance  of  coal  can  be  bad  without  boring 
or  pitting. 

Skill  in  boring  judiciously  for  coal,  distinguishes  the  genuine  miner  from  the 
empirical  adventurer,  who,  ignorant  of  the  general  structure  of  coal-basins,  expends 
labour,  time,  and  money  at  random,  and  usually  to  no  purpose ;  missing  tbe  proper 
coal-field,  and  leading  his  employer  to  sink  a  sbiUft  where  no  productive  seams  can  be 
had.  A  skilful  viewer,  therefore*  should  always  direct  the  boring  operations,  eapedally 
in  an  unexplored  country. 

The  boring  rods  should  be  made  of  the  best  and  most  tenacious  Swedish  iron  ;^  in 
area,  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  square.  Each  rod  is  usually  3  foet  long,  terminating 
in  a  male  screw  at  one  end,  and  a  female  screw  at  the  other.  The  boring  chisels  are 
commonly  18  inches  long,  and  from  2  inches  and  a  half  to  3  inches  and  a  quarter  at 
their  cutting  edge,  which  must  be  tipped  with  good  steel.  Tbe  chisel  is  screwed  to  an 
intermediate  IS-inch  rod,  called  the  double  box-rod,  forming  together  a  rod  3  foet  long. 
There  are,  moreover,  three  short  rods,  a  foot,  18  inches,  and  2  fi^t  long  each,  which 
<nay  be  screwed,  as  occasion  requires,  to  the  brace-bead,  to  make  tbe  height  above  tba 
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mouth  of  the  bore  conTenient  for  the  hands  of  the  men  in  working  the  rods.  Hence 
thm  series  of  rods  becomes  a  scale  of  measurement  for  noting  the  depth  of  the  bore,  and 
keeping  a  journal  of  the  strata  that  are  perforated.  The  brace-head  rod,  also  18  inches 
long,  has  two  large  eyes  or  rings  at  its  top,  set  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  tli rough 
which  arms  of  wood  are  fixed  for  the  men  to  lift  and  turn  the  rods  by,  in  the  boring 
process. 

When  the  bore  is  intended  to  penetrate  but  a  few  fiithoms,  the  whole  work  may  be 
performed  directly  by  the  hands ;  but  when  the  bore  is  to  be  of  considerable  deptii,  a 
lofty  triangle  of  wood  is  set  above  the  bore-hole,  with  a  pulley  depending  at  its  summit 
angle,  for  conducting  the  rope  to  the  barrel  of  a  windlass  or  wheel  and  axle,  secured  to 
the  ground  with  heavy  stones.  The  loose  end  of  the  rope  is  connected  to  the  rods  by  an 
oral  iron  ring,  called  a  runner ;  and  by  this  mechanism  they  may  be  raised  and  let  fall 
in  the  boring ;  or  the  same  effect  may  be  more  simply  produced  by  substituting  for  the 
wheel  and  axle,  a  number  of  ropes  attached  to  the  rod-rope,  each  of  which  may  be  pulled 
by  a  man,  as  in  raising  the  ram  of  the  pilo-engine. 

In  the  Newcastle  coal  district  there  are  professional  master-borers,  who  undertake  to 
search  for  coal,  and  furnish  an  accurate  register  of  the  strata  perforated.  The  average 
price  of  boring  in  England  or  Scotland,  where  no  uncommon  difficulties  occur,  is  six 
■hillings  for  each  of  the  first  five  fiithoms,  twice  6  shillings  for  each  of  the  second  five 
lathoms,  thrice  6  shillings  for  each  of  the  third  five  fiithoms,  and  so  on ;  hence  the 
series  will  be  — 


1st  five  fathoms 
2nd  five  fiithoms 
3rd  five  fiuhoms 
4  th  five  fiithoms    - 

20  fiithoms  of  bore 


6s.  each 
12s.  — 
18a.   — 
24s.  — 


£15    0 


Thus  the  price  increases  equably  with  the  depth  and  labour  of  the  bore^  and  the  under- 
taker usually  upholds  his  rods.  There  are  peculiar  cases,  however,  in  which  the  expense 
greatly  exceeds  the  above  rate. 

The  boring  tools  are  represented  in  the  following  figures : — 
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FV*  1076. 
1.  The  hraee-head, 
9.  The  common  rod. 

3.  The  double-box  rod;   intermediate 
piece. 

4.  The  conunon  chisel. 

5.  The  indented  chisel. 

6.  Another  of  the  same. 

7.  The  cross-mouthed  chisel. 

8.  The  wimble. 

9.  The  sludger,  for  bringing  up  the 
mud. 

10.  The  rounder. 


11.  The  key  for  supporting  the  train  of 
rods  at  the  bore-mouth. 

12.  The  key  for  screwing  together  and 
asunder  the  rods. 

IS.  The  topit,  or  top-piece. 

14.  The  bech^,  for  catching  the  rod  when 
it  breaks  in  the  bora. 

15.  The  runner,  for  taking  hold  of  the 
topit 

16.  The  tongued  chiseL 

17.  The  right-handed  worm  screw. 

18.  The  left-handed  do. 

19.  The  finger-grip  or  catch. 


We  shall  now  explain  the  manner  of  conducting  a  series  of  bores  in  searching  ground 
for  ooaL 

Fiff.  1077.  represents  a  district  of  country  in  which  a  regular  survey  has  proved 
the  existence  and  general  distribution  of  eoal  strata,  with  a  dip  to  the  south,  as 
here  shown.     In  this  ease,  a  convenient  spot  should  be  pitched  upon  in  the  north  part 
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of  the  distriot,  so  that  the  suoeessive  bores  put  down  may  advance  in  the  tine  of  the 

1077         ^  e 


dip.  The  first  bore  may  therefore  be  made  at  No.  1.,  to  the  depth  of  sixty  yards. 
In  the  progress  of  this  perforation,  many  diversities  and  alternations  of  strata  will  be 
probably  passed  through,  as  we  see  in  the  sections  of  the  strata ;  each  of  which,  as  to 
quality  and  thickness,  is  noted  in  the  journal,  and  specimens  are  preserved.  This  bore 
is  seen  to  penetrate  the  strata  d,  Cfb,  a,  without  encountering  any  coal.  Now,  suppose 
that  the  dip  of  the  strata  be  one  yard  in  ten,  the  question  is,  at  what  distance  from  bore 
No.  1.  in  a  south  direction,  will  a  second  bore  of  60  yards  strike  the  first  stratum  d,  of 
the  preceding?  The  rule  obviously  is,  to  multiply  the  depth  of  the  bore  by  the  dip, 
that  is,  60  by  10,  and  the  product  600  {^ves  the  distance  required;  for,  by  the  rule  of 
three,  if  1  yard  of  depression  corresponds  to  10  in  horisontal  length,  60  yards  of 
depression  will  correspond  to  600  in  length.  Hence  the  bores  marked  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5, 
are  successively  distrU>uted  as  in  the  figure,  the  spot  where  the  first  is  let  down  being 
regarded  as  the  point  of  level  to  which  the  summits  of  all  the  succeeding  bores  are 
re^rred.  Should  the  top  of  No.  2.  bore  be  10  yards  higher  or  lower  than  the  top  of 
No.  1.,  allowance  must  be  made  for  this  difference  in  the  operation;  and  hence  a  surface 
level  survey  is  requisite.  Sometimes  ravines  cut  down  the  strata,  and  advantage  should 
be  taken  of  them,  when  they  are  considerable. 

In  No.  S.  a  coal  is  seen  to  occur  near  the  sur&ce,  and  another  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bore ;  the  latter  seam  resting  on  the  first  stratum  <f,  that  occurred  in  bore  Na  1. ; 
and  No.  2.  perfi^ration  must  be  continued  a  little  fiurther,  till  it  has  certainly  descended 
to  the  stratum  d.  Thus  these  two  bores  have»  together,  proved  the  beds  to  the  depth 
of  120  yards. 

No.  3.  bore  being  placed  according  to  the  preceding  rule,  will  pass  through  two 
coal-seams  near  the  surfitce,  and  after  reaching  to  nearly  its  depth  of  60  yards,  it  will 
touch  the  stratum  A,  which  is  the  upper  stratum  of  bore  No.  2. ;  but  since  a  seam  of 
coal  was  detected  in  No.  2.,  under  the  stratum  A,  the  proof  is  confirmed  by  running  the 
borer  down  through  that  coal.  The  field  has  now  been  probed  to  the  depth  of  1 80 
yards.  The  fourth  bore  is  next  proceeded  with,  till  the  two  coal-seams  met  in  No.  3. 
have  been  penetrated ;  when  a  depth  of  240  yards  has  been  explored.  Hence  No.  4. 
bore  could  not  reach  ^e  lower  stratum  a,  unless  it  were  sunk  240  yards. 

The  fifth  bore  (No.  5.)  being  sunk  in  like  manner,  a  new  coal-seam  occurs  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  surfiu;e ;  but  after  sinking  to  the  depth  at  which  the  coal  at  the  top  of 
the  fourth  bore  was  found,  an  entirely  different  order  of  strata  will  occur.     In  this 
dilemma,  the  bore  should  be  pushed  10  or  20  yards  deeper  than  the  60  yardst  to  ascer- 
tain the  alternations  of  the  new  range  of  superposition.     It  may  happen  that  no  coals 
of  any  value  shall  be  fijimd,  as  the  figure  indicates,  in  consequence  of  a  slip  or  dislo- 
cation of  the  strata  at  b,  which  has  thrown  up  all  the  coals  roistered  in  the  former 
borings,  to  such  an  extent  that  the  strata  6,  a,  of  the  first  bore  present  themselves 
immediately  on  perforating  the  slip,  instead  of  lying  at  the  depth  of  300  yards  (5  x  60), 
as  they  would  have  done,  had  no  dislocation  intervened.     Some  coal-fields,  indeed,  are 
so  intersected  with  slips  as  to  bewilder  the  most  experienced  miner,  which  will  par- 
ticularly happen  when  a  lower  coal  b  thrown  upon  one  side  of  a  slip,  direedy  opposite 
to  an  upper  coal  situated  on  the  other  side  of  it;  so  that  if  the  two  seams  be  of  the  same 
thickness,  erroneous  conclusions  are  almost  inevitable. 

When  a  line  of  bores  is  to  be  conducted  firom  the  dip  of  the  strata  towards  their 
outcrop,  they  should  be  placed  a  few  yards  nearer  each  otiier  than  the  rule  prescribes, 
lest  the  strata  last  passed  through  be  overstepped,  so  that  they  may  disappear  firom  the 
register,  and  a  valuable  coal-seam  may  thereby  escape  notice.  In  fiiet,  each  successive 
bore  should  be  so  set  down,  that  the  first  of  the  strata  perforated  should  be  the  last 
passed  through  in  the  preceding  bore ;  as  is  exemplified  by  viewing  the  bores  in  the 
retrograde  direction,  Nos.  4.  3.  and  2.  But  if  the  bore  No.  2.  had  gone  no  deeper  than 
f,  and  the  bore  No.  1.  been  as  represented,  then  the  stratum  e,  with  its  immediately 
subjacent  coal,  would  have  been  overstepped,  since  none  of  the  bores  would  have 
touched  it ;  and  they  would  have  remained  unnoticed  in  the  journal,  and  unknown. 

When  the  line  of  dip,  and  consequentiy  the  line  of  bearing  which  is  at  ri^t  angles 
to  it,  are  unknown,  they  are  sought  for  by  making  three  bores  in  the  following  position. 
--^ttetjiff,  1078.  be  a  horisontal  diagram,  in  which  the  place  of  a  bore^  Na  1.,  is 
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ihown.  vhieh  reaches  a  oMUseam  at  the  depth  of  50  yarda ;  bore  No.  2.  may  be  made 
mt  %  300  yards  from  the  former ;  and  bore  No.  S.  at  c,  equidistant  from  Nos.  1.  and  «., 

so  tliat  the  bores  are  sunk  at  the  three  angles  of  an 
f  equilateral  triangle.  If  the  coal  occur  io  No.  2.  at  the 
depth  of  30  yards,  and  in  No.  3.  of  44  yards,  it  is 
manifest  that  none  of  the  lines  ab»bc,  orcAisin  the 
line  of  level,  which  for  short  distances  may  be  taken 
for  the  line  of  bearing,  with  coal-seams  of  moderate 
dip.  But  nnoe  No.  1.  is  the  deepest  of  the  three 
^'NX/  bores,  and  No.  3.  next  in  depth,  the  line  a  c  joining 

/     /j^  them  must  be  nearer  the  line  of  level,  than  either  of 

y  the  lines  a  b  or  b  c.     The  question  is,  therefore,  at 

^/^  what  distance  on  the  prolonged  line  bc  is  the  point 

for  sinking  a  bore  which  would  reach  the  coal  at  the  same  depth  as  No  1.,  namely  50 
yards.  'Aiis  problem  is  solved  by  the  following  rule  of  proportion:  as  14  yards  (the 
diflerence  of  depth  between  bores  2.  and  3. )  is  to  300  yards  (the  distance  between  them), 
so  is  20  (the  difference  of  depth  betwixt  1 .  and  2. )  to  a  fourth  proportion,  or  x  a428  yards, 
1  foot,  and  8  inches.  Now,  this  distance,  measured  from  No.  2.,  reaches  to  the  point  d  on 
tlie  prolonged  line  b  c,  under  which  point  n  the  coal  will  be  found  at  a  depth  of  50  yards, 
the  same  as  under  a.  Hence  the  line  a  d  is  the  true  level  line  of  the  coal-field ;  and  a 
line  B  r  o  drawn  at  right  angles  to  it,  is  the  true  dip-line  of  the  plane  which  leads  to  the 
outcrop.  In  the  present  example  the  dip  is  1  yard  inl4};orlinl4),to  adopt  the  judi- 
cious language  of  the  miner ;  or  the  sine  is  1  to  a  radius  of  14L  measured  along  the  line 
from  B  to  p.  By  this  theorem  for  finding  the  lines  of  dip  and  level,  the  most  eligible 
spot  in  a  coal-field  for  nnking  a  shaft  may  be  aaeertained. 

Suppose  the  distance  from  b  to  o  in  the  line  of  dip  to  be  455  yards;  then,  since  every 
1 4|  gives  a  yard  of  depression,  455  will  give  SO  yards,  which  added  to  30  yards,  the 
depth  of  the  bore  at  b,  will  make  60  y^rds  for  the  depth  of  the  same  coal-seam  at  o. 
Since  any  line  drawn  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  level  a  d  is  the  line  of  dip,  so  any 
line  drawn  parallel  to  a  n  is  a  level  line.  Hence,  if  from  c  the  line  c  B  be  drawn 
parallel  to  d  a,  the  coal-seam  at  the  points  b  and  c  will  be  found  in  the  same  horisontal 
plane,  or  44  yards  beneath  the  surface  level,  over  these  two  points.  The  point  x  level 
with  c  may  also  be  found  by  this  proportion :  as  20  yards  (the  diflerence  in  depth  of 
the  bores  under  b  and  a)  is  to  800  yards  (the  distance  between  them),  so  is  14  yards  (the 
difference  of  depth  under  b  and  c)  to  210  yards,  or  the  distance  from  b  to  b. 

Ab  boring  for  coal  is  necessarily  carried  on  in  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  horixon, 
and  as  coal-seams  lie  at  every  angle  of  inclination  to  it,  the  thickness  of  the  seam  as 
given  obliquely  by  the  borer,  is  always  greater  than  the  direct  thickness  of  the  ooal ; 
and  hence  the  length  of  that  line  must  be  multiplied  by  the  cosine  of  the  angle  of  dip, 
in  order  to  find  the  true  power  of  the  seam. 

Of  fitting  or  winning  a  coaUfield.  —  In  sinking  a  shaft  for  working  coal,  the  great 
obstacle  to  be  encountered,  is  water,  particularly  in  the  first  opening  of  a  field,  which 
proceeds  from  Uie  surfive  of  the  a4jaeent  country;  for  every  coal-stratum,  however 
deep  it  may  lie  in  one  part  of  the  basin,  always  rises  till  it  meets  the  alluvial  cover,  or 
crops  out,  unless  it  be  met  by  a  slip  or  dike.  When  the  basset-edge  of  the  strata  is 
covered  with  grovel  or  sand,  any  Ix^y  or  stream  of  water  will  readily  perooUte  down- 
wards through  It,  and  fill  up  the  porous  interstices  between  the  coal-measures,  till 
arrested  by  the  fiu»  of  a  slip,  which  acts  as  a  valve  or  flood-gate,  and  confines  the  water 
to  one  compartment  of  the  basin,  which  may,  however,  be  of  considerable  area,  and 
require  a  great  power  of  drainage. 

In  reference  to  water,  coal-fields  are  divided  into  two  kinds;  1.,  level  firee  coal; 
2.,  coal  not  level  free.  In  the  practice  of  mining,  if  a  coal-field,  or  portion  of  it,  is 
so  situated  above  the  surface  of  the  ocean  that  a  level  can  be  carried  firom  that  plane 
till  it  intersects  the  coal,  all  the  coal  above  the  plane  of  intersection  is  said  to  be  level 
free ;  but  if  a  coal-field,  though  placed  above  the  surfooe  of  the  ocean,  cannot,  on 
account  of  the  expense,  be  drained  by  a  level  or  gallery,  but  by  mechanical  power,  such 
a  coal-field  is  said  to  be  not  level  free. 

Besides  these  general  levris  of  drainage,  there  are  subsidiary  levels,  called  off-takes  or 
drifts,  which  discharge  the  water  of  a  mine,  not  at  the  mouth  of  the  pit,  but  at  some 
depth  beneath  the  sur&ce,  where,  from  the  form  of  the  country,  it  may  be  run  off  level 
free.  ^  From*  20  to  30  fathoms  off-take  is  an  object  of  considerable  economy  in 
pumping ;  but  even  less  is  often  had  recourse  to ;  and  when  judiciously  contrived,  may 
serve  to  intercept  much  of  the  crop  water,  and  prevent  it  from  getting  down  to  the  dip 
part  of  the  coal,  where  it  would  become  a  heavy  load  on  a  hydraulic  engine. 

Day  levels  were  an  object  of  primary  importance  with  the  early  miners,  who  had 
not  the  gigantic  pumping  power  of  the  steam-engine  at  their  conmiand.  Levels  ought  ti> 
be  no  less  than  4  feet  wide,  and  from  5  fret  and  a  half  to  6  feet  high :  which  is  laigD 
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enough  for  carrying  off  water,  and  admitting  workmen  to  make  repuirs  and  dear  out 
depositions.  When  a  day-level,  however,  is  to  serve  the  double  purpose  of  dramoge 
and  an  outlet  for  coals,  it  should  be  nearly  5  feet  wide,  and  have  its  bottom  gutter 
covered  over.  In  other  instances  a  level  not  only  carries  off  the  water  from  the  col- 
liery, but  is  converted  into  a  canal  for  bearing  boats  loaded  witli  cools  for  the  market. 
Some  subterranean  canals  are  nine  feet  wide,  and  twelve  feet  high,  with  6  feet  depth  of 
water. 

If  in  the  progress  of  driving  a  level,  workable  coals  are  intersected  before  reaching 
the  seam  which  is  the  main  object  of  the  mining  adventure,  an  air-pit  may  be  sunk,  of 
such  dimension  as  to  serve  for  raising  the  coals.  These  air-pits  do  not  in  general 
exceed  7  feet  in  diameter;  and  tliey  ought  to  be  always  cylindrical.  J^.  1079. 
represents  a  coal-field  where  the  winning  is  made  by  a  day-level ;  a  is  the  mouth 
of  the  gallery  on  a  level  with  the  sea ;  6,  c,  d,  e,  are  intersected  coal-seams,  to  be 
drained  by  the  gallery.  But  the  coals  beneath  this  level  must  obviously  be  drained  by 
pumping.     A  represents  a  coal-pit  sunk  on  the  coal  e ;  and  if  the  gallery  be  pushed 
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forward,  the  coal-seams  f,  g,  and  any  others  which  lie  in  that  direction,  will  also  be 
drained,  and  then  worked  by  the  pit  a.  The  chief  obstacle  to  the  execution  of  day- 
levels,  is  presented  by  quicksands  in  the  alluvial  cover,  near  the  entrance  of  the  gallery. 
The  best  expedient  to  be  adopted  amid  this  difficulty  is  the  following:  —  Fig.\Q90, 
represents  the  strata  of  a  coal-field  a,  with  the  alluvial  earth  a,  6,  oonuuning 
the  bed  of  quicksand  h.  The  lower  part,  firom  which  the  gallery  is  required  to  be 
carried,  is  shown  by  the  line  b  d.  But  the  quicksand  makes  it  impossible  to  push 
forward  this  day-level  directly.  The  pit  b  c  must  therefore  be  sunk  through  the  quick- 
sand by  means  of  tubbing  (to  be  presently  described),  and  when  the  pit  has  descended  a 
fow  yards  into  the  rock,  the  gallery  or  drift  may  then  be  pushed  forward  to  the  point  d, 
when  the  shaft  a  o  is  put  down,  iJter  it  has  been  ascertained  by  boring  that  the  rock- 
head  or  bottom  of  the  quicksand  at  f  is  a  fow  yards  higher  than  the  moutli  of  the  small 
pit  B.  During  this  operation,  all  the  water  and  mine-stuff  are  drawn  off  by  the  pit  a  ; 
but  whenever  the  shaft  s  d  is  brought  into  communication  with  the  gallery,  the  water 
is  allowed  to  fill  it  firom  c  to  n,  and  rise  up  both  shafts  till  it  overfiows  at  Uie  orifice  b. 
From  the  surfiice  of  the  water  in  the  deep  shaft  at  o,  a  gallery  is  begun  of  the  common 
dimensions,  and  pushed  onwards  till  the  coal  sought  after  is  intersected.  In  this  way 
no  drainage  level  is  lost.  This  kind  of  drainage  gallery,  in  tlie  form  of  an  inverted 
syphon,  is  called  a  drowned  or  a  blind  leveL 

When  a  coal-basin  is  so  situated  that  it  cannot  be  rendered  level  free,  the  winnin|^ 
must  be  made  by  the  aid  of  machinery.  The  engines  at  present  employed  in  tfa« 
drainage  of  coal-mines  are :  — 

1.  The  water-w)ieel,  and  water-pressure  engine. 

2.  The  atmospheric  steam-engine  of  Newcomen. 

S.  The  steam-engine,  both  atmospheric  and  double  stroke,  of  Watt. 

4.  The  expansion  steam-engine  of  Woolf. 

5.  The  high-pressure  steam-engine,  without  a  condenser. 

The  depth  at  which  the  coal  is  to  be  won,  or  to  be  drained  of  moisture,  regulates  the 
power  of  the  engine  to  be  applied,  taking  into  account  the  probable  quantity  of  water 
which  may  be  found,  a  circumstance  which  governs  the  diameter  of  the  working  barrels 
of  the  pumps.  Experience  has  proved,  that  in  opening  collieries,  even  in  new  fields, 
the  water  may  generally  be  drawn  off  by  pumps  of  firom  10  to  15  inches  diameter; 
excepting  where  the  strata  are  connected  with  rivers,  sand-beds  filled  with  water,  or 
marsh-lands.  As  feeders  of  water  from  rivers  or  sand-beds  may  be  hindered  firom 
descending  coal-pits,  the  growth  proceeding  firom  these  sources  need  not  be  taken  into 
account ;  and  it  is  observed,  in  sinking  shafts,  that  though  the  influx  which  cannot  be 
cut  off  frtim  the  mine,  may  be  at  first  very  great,  even  beyond  the  power  of  the  engine 
for  a  little  while,  yet  as  this  excessive  flow  of  water  is  firequently  derived  fixim  the 
drainage  of  fissures,  it  eventually  becomes  manageable.  An  engine  working  the  pumps 
for  8  or  10  hours  out  of  the  24,  is  reckoned  adequate  to  the  winning  of  a  new  col- 
liery, which  reaps  no  advantage  from  neighbouring  hydraulic  powers.  In  the  course 
of  years,  however,  many  water-logged  fissures  come  to  be  cut  by  the  workings,  and  the 
coal  seams  get  excavated  towards  the  outcrop,  so  that  a  constant  increase  of  water 
ensues  and  thus  a  colliery  which  has  been  long  in  operation,  frequently  becomes  heavily 
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leaded 'with 'water,  and  requires  the  action  of  its  hydraulic  machinery  both- night 
and  day. 

Of  Engine  PiU,  •>-  In  every  winning  of  coal,  the  shape  of  the  engine-pit  deserves 
much  consideration.  For  shafts  of  moderate  depth,  many  forms  are  in  use ;  as  circular, 
•va],  square.  Octagonal,  oblong  rectangular,  and  oblong  elliptical.  In  pits  of  inconsider- 
able depth,  and  where  the  eartby  cover  is  firm  and  dry,  any  shape  deemed  most 
convenient  may  be  preferred ;  but  in  all  deep  shafts,  no  ^ape  but  the  circular  should 
be  admitted.  Indeed,  when  a  water-run  requires  to  be  stopped  by  tubbing  or  cribbing, 
the  circular  is  the  only  shape  whidi  presents  a  uniform  resistance  in  every  point  to  the 
equable  circumambient  pressure,  llie  elliptical  form  is  the  next  best,  when  it  deviates 
little  from  the  circle;  but  even  it  has  almost  always  given  way  to  a  considerable 
pressure  of  water.  The  circular  shape  bos  the  advantage,  moreover,  of  strengthening 
the  shaft  walls,  and  is  less  likely  to  sulTer  injury  than  other  figures,  should  any  failure 
of  the  pillars  left  in  working  out  the  coal  cause  the  shaft  to  be  shaken  by  subsidence 
9f  the  strata.  The  smollesl  engine-pit  should  be  ten  feet  in  diameter,  to  admit  of  tlie 
1033  1082  1081      pumps  being  placed  in  the  lesser  segment,  and  the 

cools  to  be  raised  in  the  larger  one^  as  shown  in 
/  ^.1801.1  which  is  called  a  double  pit  If  much 
work  is  contemplated  in  drawing  coals,  porticu* 
larly  if  their  masses  be  large,  it  would  be  advan- 
tageous to  make  the  pit  more  than  10  feet  wide. 
^Vben  the  area  of  a  shaft  is  to  be  divided  into  three  compartments,  one  for  the  engine 
pumps,  and  two  for  raising  coals,  as  in  jS^.  1082.,  which  is  denominated  a  triple  pit,  it 
ahoiAd  be  1 2  feet  in  diameter.  If  it  is  to  be  divided  into  four  compartments,  and  made 
a  quadrant  shaft,  as  in  y?^.  1083., with  one  space  for  the  pumps,  and  three  for  ventilation 
and  cool-drawing,  the  total  circle  should  be  15  feet  in  diameter.  These  dimensions  orc^ 
however,  governed  by  local  circumstances,  and  by  the  proposed  doily  discharge  of  coals. 
Hie  shaft,  as  it  passes  through  the  earthy  cover,  should  be  securely  heed  with  masonry 
of  jointed  adhler,  having  its  joints  accurately  bevelled  to  the  centre  of  the  circle.  Spe- 
cific directions  for  building  the  successive  masses  of  masonry,  on  a  series  of  rings  or 
cribs  of  oak  or  elm,  are  given  by  Mr.  Bold,  article  Mxirx,  £rewtter*i  Encydopadia^ 
p  336. 

When  the  alluvial  cover  is  a  soft  mud,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  operation  of 
tubbing.  A  circular  tub,  of  the  requisite  diameter,  is  mode  of  planks  from  2  to  3 
inches  thick,  with  the  joints  bevelled  by  the  radius  of  the  shaft,  inside  df  which  ore  cribs 
of  hard  wood,  placed  from  2  to  4  feet  asunder,  as  circumstances  may  require.  These 
cribs  ore  constructed  of  the  best  heart  of  oak,  sown  out  of  the  natural  curvature  of  the 
wood,  adapted  to  the  radius,  in  segments  from  4  to  6  feet  long,  from  8  to  10  inches  in 
Jthe  bed,  and  5  or  6  inches  thick.  The  length  of  the  tub  is  from  9  to  12  feet,  if  the 
layer  of  mud  hove  that  thickness ;  but  a  succession  of  such  tubs  must  be  set  on  each 
pther,  provided  the  body  of  mud  be  thicker.  The  first  tub  must  have  its  lower  edge 
thinned  all  round,  aad  shod  with  sharp  iron.  If  the  pit  be  previously  secured  to  a 
certain  depth,  the  tub  is  made  to  pass  within  the  cradling,  and  is  lowered  down  with 
tackles  till  it  rests  fur  among  the  soft  alluvium.  It  is  then  loaded  with  iron  weights  at 
lop,  to  cause  it  to  sink  down  progressively  as  the  mud  is  removed  from  its  interior. 
JShould  a  single  tub  not  reach  the  solid  rock  (sandstone  or  basalt),  then  another  of  like 
1084  construction  is  set  on,  and  Uie  gravitating  force  is 

transferred  to  the  top.  JPi^.1084.  represents  a  bed 
of  quicksand  resting  on  a  bed  of  impervious  clay, 
that  immediately  covers  the  rock.  A  is  the  finished 
shaft ;  a  a,  the  quicksand  %  hb,  the  excavation 
necessarily  sloping  much  outwards ;  c  e,  the  lining 
3  of  masonry  \  d  d,  the  moating  or  puddle  of 
^  clay,  hard  rammed  in  beliind  the  stone-work, 
to  reader  the  Dsiler  water-tight.  In  this  case,  the  quicksand,  being  thin  in  body, 
has  been  kept  under  for  a  short  period,  by  the  hands  of  many  men  scooping  it  rapidly 
^way  as  it  filled  ^.  Bui  the  most  effectual  method  of  passing  through  bods  of  quick- 
sand, is  by  means  of  cast-iron  cylinders ;  called,  tlierefore,  cast-iron  tubbing.  When 
tlie  pit  hasa  smdl  diameter,  these- tubs  are  made  about  4  feet  high,  with  strong  flanges, 
and  bolt  holes  inside  of  the  cylinder,  and  a  counteHbrt  ring  at  the  neck  of  the  flanges 
with  brackets :  the  first  tub,  however,  has  no  flange  at  its  lower  edge,  but  is  rounded 
to  ftcilitate  its  descent  through  the  mud.  Should  the  pit  be  of  large  diameter,  then  tlie 
cylinders  must  be  cast  in  segments  of  3,  4,  or  more  pieces,  joined  together  with  inside 
vertical  flanges,  weU  joint^  with  oakum  and  white  leaiL  When  the  sand-bed  is 
^ick,  eighty  feet,  for  instance,  it  is  customary  to  divide  that  length  into  three  sets  of 
cylinders,  each  thirty  feet  long,  and  so  sized  ac  to  slide  within  each  other,  like  the  eye 
tubes  of  a  telescope.  These  cylinders  arc  pressed  down  by  heavy  weights,  taking  care  to 
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keep  the  lower  patt  always  further  down  than  the  top  of  the  quicksand,  where  thb  men 
are  at  work  with  their  shovels,  and  where  the  bottom  of  the  pumps  hangs  tat  withdraw. 
ing  the  surface  water.  This  is  an  improvement  adopted  of  late  yean  in  the  Neweastle 
district  with  remarkable  success. 

The  engine  pit  being  secured,  the  process  of  sinking  through  the  roek  is  ready  to  be 
commencttl,  as  soon  as  the  divisions  of  the  pit  formed  of  carpentry,  called  brattices, 
are  made.  In  common  practice,  and  where  great  tightness  of  jointing  is  not  required, 
for  ventilating  inflammable  air,  bars  of  wood,  called  buntons,  about  6  inehes  thidr,  and 
9  deep,  are  fixed  in  a  horisontal  position  across  the  pit,  at  distances  from  eath  otlusr  of 
10,  20,  or  30  feet,  according  to  circumstances.  Being  all  ranged  in  the  same  vertical 
plane,  deals  an  inch  and  a  half  thick  are  nailed  to  them,  with  their  joints  perfectly  close ; 
one  half  of  the  breadth  of  a  bunton  bdng  covered  by  the  ends  of  the  deals.  In  deep 
pits,  where  the  ventilation  is  to  be  conducted  through  the  brattice^  the  side  of  the 
buntons  next  the  pumps  is  covered  with  deals  in  the  same  way,  and  the  joints  are 
rendered  secure  by  heing  caulked  with  oakum.  Fillets  of  wood  are  also  fixed  all  the 
way  down  on  each  side  of  the  brattice,  constituting  what  b  called  a  double  pit. 

When  a  shaft  is  to  have  3  compartments,  it  requires  more  care  to  form  the  hrat^ee^ 
as  none  of  the  buntons  stretch  across  the  whole  spacer  but  moely  meet  near  the  middle^ 
and  join  at  certain  angles  with  each  other.  As  the  buntons  must  therefore  sustain  eadi 
other,  on  the  principle  of  the  arch,  they  are  not  laid  in  a  hortxontal  plane,  but  have  a 
rise  from  the  sides  towards  the  place  of  junction  of  8  or  9  inches,  and  are  bound 
together  by  a  three-tongued  iron  strap.  Fillets  of  wood  are  carried  down  the  iriiole 
depth,  not  merely  at  the  joinings  of  the  brattice  with  the  sides  of  the  fnt,  but  also  at 
their  central  place  of  union ;  while  wooden  pillars  connect  the  centre  of  each  set  of 
buntons  with  those  above  and  below.  Thus  the  carpentry  work  acquires  sufficient 
strength  and  stiflfhess. 

In  quadrant  shafts  the  buntons  cross  each  other  towards  the  middle  of  the  pit,  and 
are  generally  let  into  each  other  about  an  inch,  instead  of  being  half-checked.  F^  1081. 
is  a  double  shaft  :  a,  the  pump  pit ;  b,  the  pit  for  raising  coaL  Ftp.  1082.  is  a  triple 
shaft ;  in  which  a  is  the  pump  compartment ;  a  and  c  are  coal  pits.  ^^.1063.  is  a 
quadrant  shaft :  a,  the  pump  pit ;  b,  pit  of  ventilation  or  upcast  for  the  smoke;  c  and  n^ 
pits  for  raising  eoak. 

A  depth  oi  75  fothoms  is  fully  the  average  of  engine  pits  in  Great  Britain.  In 
practice,  it  embraces  three  sets  of  pumps.  Whenever  the  diaft  is  sunk  so  low  that  the 
engine  is  needed  to  remove  the  water,  the  first  set  of  pumps  may  be  let  down  by  the 
method  represented  in  j(f$r.l065. ;  where  a  is  the  pump ;  a  a,  strong  ears  through  which 
k  1085  pass  the  iron  rods  connected  with  the  spears  bb;  ee  are  the  lashings; 
d,  the  hoggar  pump;  «,  the  hoggar;  f  f,  the  tackles;  ff  g,  the  single 
pullejrs ;  A  A,  the  tackle  fold  leading  to  the  capstans ;  and  7,  the  pump» 
spears.  By  this  mechanical  arrangement  the  pumps  are  sunk  in  the  most 
gradual  manner,  and  of  their  own  accord,  so  to  spttk,  as  the  pit  dcscenda. 
To  the  arms  of  the  capstans,  sledges  are  fastened  with  ropes  or  chains; 
these  sledges  are  loaded  with  weiglits,  as  counterpoises  to  tiie  weight  of 
the  cdumn  of  pumps,  and  when  additional  pumps  are  j<nned  in,  more 
weight  is  laid  on  the  sledges.  As  the  sinking  set  of  pumps  is  constantly 
descending,  and  the  point  for  the  delivery  of  the  water  above  always  varyw 
ing,  a  pipe  of  equal  diameter  with  the  pumps,  and  about  1 1  foet  long,  but 
much  lighter  in  the  metal,  is  attached  to  s,  and  is  terminated  by  a  boae  of 
leather,  of  sufficient  length  to  reach  the  cistern  whera  the  water  »  deli- 
vered.  This^is  called  the  hoggar-pipe.  In  sinking,  a  vast  quantity  of  air 
enten  with  the  water,  at  every  stroke  of  the  engine ;  and  therefore  the  lift- 
ing stroke  should  be  very  slow,  and  a  momentary  stop  should  take  plaee 
before  the  returning  stroke^  to  suffix  all  the  air  to  escape.  As  the  working 
barrels  are  generally  9  or  10  feet  long,  and  the  full  stroke  of  the  engine 
from  7  to  8  feet,  when  at  regular  work,  it  is  eustomary  to  diminisli  the 
length  of  stroke,  in  sinking,  to  about  6  feet ;  because^  while  the  pumps 
are  constantly  getting  low^,  the  bucket  in  the  workipg  barrel  has  its 
working  range  progressively  higher. 

The  usual  length  for  a  set  of  pumps,  !s  firom  25  to  30  Ikthoma.  When- 
ever this  depth  u  arrived  at  by  the  first  set,  preparations  are  made  for 
fixing  firmly  the  «japer  pit-eistem,  into  which  the  upper  set  of  porape  is  to 
be  placed,  and  the  water  of  the  second  set  is  to  be  thrown.  If  a  strong  bed  of  sand- 
stone occurs,  a  scarcement  of  it  is  left  projecting  about  3  feet  Into  the  shaft,  which  is 
formed  in  the  course  of  sinking  into  a  strong  chin  or  bracket,  to  sustain  that  part  of 
the  dstem  in  which  the  superior  set  of  pumps  stands,  A  few  leet  beneath  this  searee> 
ment  the  shaft  resumes  its  usual  shape. 
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But  although  from  SO  to  SO  fiuhoms  be  the  oommon  length  of  a  pump-lift,  it  aome* 
timea  bceomea.  neeeaaary  to  make  it  much  longer,  when  no  phwe  can  be  found' 4n  the 
1086  ihaft  for  lodging  a  eiatarn,  on  account  of  the  tubbing.  Henoe  a  pump-lift 
baa  been  occasionally  extended  to  70  fathoms ;  which  requires  extraordinary 
strength  of  materials.  The  best  plan  for  collaring  the  pumps  in  the  pit,  and 
keeping  them  steady  in  a  perpendicular  line,  is  to  fix  a  strong  bunton  of  limber 
under  the  joints  of  each  pipe ;  and  to  attach  the  pipes  firmly  to  these  buntons 
by  an.  iron  collar,  with  screws  and  nuts,  aa  represented  in  jfl^.  1086* 
The  water  obtained  in  sinking  through  the  successive  strata  is.  in  ordinary  cases, 
conducted  down  the  walls  of  the  shaft ;  and  if  the  strata  are  compact,  a  spiral  groove  is 
cut  down  the  sides  of  the  shaft,  and  when  it  can  hold  no  more,  the  water  is  drawn  off  in 
a  spout  to  the  nearest  pump-cistern  ;  or  n  perpendicular  groove  is  cut  in  the  side  of  the 
shaftt  and  a  aquare  box*pipe  either  sunk  in  it,  fiush  with  the  sides  of  the  pit,  or  it  is 
coveted  with  deal  boarda  well  fitted  over  the  cavity.  Similar  spiral  rings  are  formed 
in  siieccasion  downwards^  which  collect  the  trickling  streams,  and  conduct  them  into  the 
nearest  cislem ;  or  rings,  made  of  wood  or  cast  iron,  are  inserted  flush  with  the  sides  d 
the  pipe ;  and  the  water  is  led  from  one  ring  to  another,  through  perpendicular  pipei^ 
vntil  the  undermost  ring  is  full,  when  it  delivers  iu  water  into  the  nearest  pump, 
cistern.  Keeping  the  shaft  dry  is  very  important  to  the  oomfoql  dt  ther  miners,  and 
the  durability  of  the  work. 

When  an  engine  shaft  happena  to  poas  through  a  great  many  beds  of  coel,  a  gallery 
n  few  yards  long  is  driven  into  eftch  cool-seam,  and  a  bore  then  put  down  from  one 
coal  to  another,  ao  that  the  water  of  each  may  pass  down  through  these  bores  to  the 
punp-dstems. 

While  a  deep  pit  is  nnking,  a  register  is  kept  of  every  part  of  the  excavations^  and 
each  leeder  of  water  is  meaauied  duly,  to  ascertain  ita  rate  of  discharge^  and  whether  it 
increases  or  abatsa.  The  mode  of  measurement,  la  by  notingtbe  time^  with  m  seconds 
watch,  in  which  a  cistem  of  40  or  50  gallona  gets  filled,  lliere  are  three  modes  of 
keeping  baek  or  stopping  up  these  feeders;  by  plank  tubbing;  iron  tubbing;  and  by 
oak  enba.     Ijet/9.1067.  represent  the  sinking  of  a  shaft  through  a  variety  of  strata, 

having  n  top  cover  of  sand,  with  much  water 
resting  on  the  rock  summit.  Each  plane  of  the 
coal-measure  rises  in  a  certain  direction  till  it 
meets  the  alluvial  cover.  Hence,  the  pressure  of 
the  water  at  the  bottoni  of  the  tubbing  that  rests 
on  the  summit  of  the  rock,  is  aa  the  dqith  of 
water  in  the  superfidal  alluvium ;  and  if  a  stratum 
a  affinds  a  great  body  of  water,  while  the  superjacent  stratiun  b,  and  the  subjacent  c^  are 
ampcrvioua  to  water ;  if  the  porous  bed  a  be  18  feet  thick,  while  no  water  occurs  in  the 
strata  passed  through  firom  the  rock  head,  until  that  depth  (supposed  to  be  50  fathoms 
£pom  the  surfree  of  the  water  in  the  cover) ;  in  this  case,  the  tubbing  or  cribbing  must 
aostain  the  aum  of  the  two  water  pressures,  or  6S  fiithoms ;  since  the  stratum  a  meeta  the 
alluvial  cover  at  d^  the  fountain  bead  of  all  the  water  that  occurs  in  sinking.  Thus  we 
perceive^  that  though  no  water-feeder  of  any  magnitude  should  present  itself  till  the  shaft 
had  been  sunk  100  iathoms ;  if  this  water  required  to  be  stopped  up  or  tubbed  off  through 
the  breadth  of  a  stratum  only  S  feet  thick,  the  tubbing  floodgate  would  need  to  have  a 
•trength  to  resist  100  firthoms  of  water-pressure.  For  though  the  water  at  first  ooscs 
merdy  in  discontinuous  partidea  through  the  open  pores  of  the  sands  and  sandstones, 
yet  it  soon  fills  them  up,  like  a  myriad  of  tubes,  which  transfer  to  the  bottom  the  total 
weight  of  the  hydrostatic  column  of  100  fiuhoms ;  and  experience  shows,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  that  whatever  water  occurs  in  ooal-pite  or  in  mines,  generally  speaking, 
proceeds  from  the  surfi»e  of  the  ground.  Hence,  if  the  cover  be  an  impervious  bed  of 
clay,  very  little  water  will  be  met  with  among  the  strata,  in  comparison  of  what  would 
be  found  under  sand. 

When  several  fiuhoms  of  the  strata  muat  be  tubbed,  in  order  to  stop  up  the  water- 
flow,  the  shaft  must  be  widened  regularly  to  admit  the  kind  of  tubbing  that  is  to  be 
inserted ;  the  greatcat  width  being  needed  for  plank-tubbing,  and  the  least  for  iron- 
tubbing.  /Y^.1088,represente  a  shaft  excavated  for  plank-tubbing,  where  a,  a,  a  are  the 
1068  impervious  strata,  ^  i  the  porous  bedi  water-logged,  and  c,c  the  bottom 

""^  of  the  excaration,  noade  level  and  perfectly  smooth  with  mason-chisels, 
^e  same  precautions  ara  taken  in  working  off  the  upper  part  of  the 
excavation  d,d.  In  this  operation,  three  kinds  of  cribs  ara  employed ; 
called  wedging,  spiking,  and  main  cribs.  Besides  the  stout  plank  for 
making  the  tub,  a  quantity  of  wcU-seasoned  and  clean  reeded  deal  is 
leqiiiiod  for  forming  the  joinU ;  called  sheeting  deal  by  the  workmen. 
Thia  sheeting  deal  is  always  applied  in  pieces  laid  endwise,  with  the  end  of  the  fibres 
towards  the  area  of  the  pit.     Since  much  of  the  security  from  water  depends  on  the 
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tightness  of  the  tub  at  its  jointing  with  the  tock,  several  plans  have  heen  contrived  to 
effect  this  object ;  the  most  approved  being  represented  in  fig»  1089.    To  make  nxna 

1089  for  the  lower  wedging  crib,  the  recess  is  excavated  a  few  inches  wider,  as 
1 1  at  c ;  and  from  h  to  c,  sheeting  deals  are  laid  all  round  the  circle,  or  a  tliin  stia- 

tum  of  oakum  is  introduced.  On  this  the  wedging  crib  d  is  applied,  and  neatly 
te  jointed  in  the  radius-line  of  the  pit,  each  segment  being  drawn  exactly  to  the 
^1  circle :  aiid  at  each  of  its  segments  sheeting  deal  is  inserted.  This  wedging 
crib  must  be  10  inches  in  the  bed,  and  6  inches  deep.  The  vacuity  e,  at  the 
S4  back  of  the  crib,  about  2  and  a  half  inches  wide,  is  filled  with  pieces  of  dry 
^  clean  reeded  deal,  inserted  endwise ;  which  u  regularly  wedged  with  one  set  of 
^  wedges  all  round,  and  then  with  a  second  and  a  tburd  set  of  wedges,  in  the  same 
19  regular  style,  to  keep  the  crib  in  a  truly  circular  posture.  By  this  process, 
well  executed,  no  water  can  pass  downwards  by  the  l»ck  of  the  crib,  liie  next 
1^  operation  is  to  fix  spiking  cribs /j  to  the  rock,  about  10  or  12  feet  from  the  lower 
crib,  according  to  the  length  of  the  planks  to  be  used  for  the  tubs.  They  must 
be  set  fair  to  the  sweep  of  the  shaft,  as  on  them  its  true  circular  figure  depends. 
The  tubbing  deals  ife,  must  now  be  fixed.  They  are  S  inches  thick,  6  broad,  and  pkincd 
on  all  sides,  with  the  joints  accurately  worked  to  the  proper  bevel  for  the  circle  of  the 
pit.  The  main  cribs  g,  p,  are  then  to  be  placed  as  counterforts,  for  the  support  and 
strength  of  the  tubbing.  The  upper  ends  of  the  first  set  of  tub-planks  being  cut  square 
and  level  all  round,  the  second  spiking  crib  /,  is  fixed,  and  another  set  of  tubbing  deals 
put  round  like  the  former,  having  sheeting  deal  inserted  betwixt  the  ends  of  the  two 
sets  at  /     When  this  is  wedged,  the  cril»  A,  A,  are  placed. 

Oak  cribbing  is  made  with  pieces  of  the  best  oak,  from  3  to  4  feet  long,  10  inches  in 
the  bed,  and  7  or  8  inches  deep. 

The  third  mode  of  tubbing,  by  means  of  iron  cylinders  cast  in  segments,  is  likely 
henceforth  to  supersede  the  wooden  tubbing,  from  the  great  reduction  in  the  price  ot 
iron,  and  its  superior  strength  and  durability.  Each  segment  is  adjusted  piece  to  piece 
in  the  circular  recess  of  the  pit  cut  out  for  their  recepUon.  The  flange  for  the  wedging 
joint  is  best  turned  inwards.  In  late  improvements  of  this  plan,  executed  by  Mn 
Buddie,  where  the  pressure  amounted  to  several  hundred  feet,  the  shipments  were  6 
feet  long,  2  feet  broad,  and  an  inch  thick,  counterforted  with  ribs  or  raised  work  on 
the  back ;  the  lip  of  the  flange  was  strong,  and  supported  by  brackets.  These  segments 
of  the  iron  cylinder  are  set  true  to  the  radius  of  the  pit;  and  every  horizontal  and 
perpendicular  joint  is  made  tight  with  a  layer  of  sheeting  deal.  A  wedging  crib  is 
fixed  at  the  bottom,  and  the  segments  are  built  up  regularly  with  joints  like  ashler- 
work.  This  kind  of  tubbing  can  be  carried  to  any  height,  till  the  water  finds  an  outlet 
at  the  surface,  or  till  strata  containing  water  can  be  tubbed  ofi^  aa  by  the  modes  of 
tubbing  already  described.  A  shaft  finished  in  this  manner  presents  a  smooth  lining* 
wall  of  iron,  the  flanges  being  turned  towards  the  outside  of  the  cylinders.  In  this  iron 
tubbing,  no  screw  bolts  are  needed  for  joining  the  segments  together ;  as  they  are 
packed  hard  within  the  pit,  like  the  staves  of  a  cask.  There  is  a  shaft  in  the 
Newcastle  district,  where  70  fiithoms  have  been  executed  in  this  way,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Buddie. 

When  a  porous  thin  bed  or  parting  betwixt  two  impervious  strata,  gives  out  much 
water,  or  when  the  fissures  of  the  strata,  called  cutters,  are  very  leaky,  the  water  can  be 

1090  completely  stopped  up  by  the  improved  process  of  wedging.  The  fissure  is 
cut  open  with  chisels,  to  a  width  of  two^  and  a  deptli  of  seven  uiches,  as  re- 
presented in  Jig.  1090.  The  lips  being  rounded  off  about  an  inch  and  a  hal^ 
pieces  of  clean  deal  are  then  driven  in,  whose  face  prorjccts  no  further  than  the 
contour  of  the  lips ;  when  the  whole  is  firmly  wedged,  till  the  water  is  en- 
tirely stopped.  By  sloping  back  the  edges  of  the  fissures,  and  wedging  back  from  the 
face  of  the  stone,  it  is  not  liable  to  bunt  or  crack  off  in  the  operation,  as  took  place 
in  the  old  way,  of  driving  in  the  wedge  directly. 

VetUilation  of  Engine  Pits. — In  ordinary  cases,  while  the  sinking  of  the  shaft  is  going 
on,  the  brattice  waJIs  produce  a  circulation,  in  consequence  of  the  air  being  slightly 
.  lighter  in  one  compartment  than  in  another.     If  this  docs  not  occur,  the 
r  circulation  of  air  must  be  produced  by  artificial  means.     "Die  most  ap« 
proved  contrivance  is,  to  cover  the  engine  compartment  of  the  shaft  with 
deals,  leaving  apertures  for  the  pump-spears  and  tackling  to  pass  through, 
with  hatch-doors  for  the  men,  and  to  carry  a  brick  flue  at  least  3  feet 
square,  in  a  horizontal  direction,  from  the  mouth  of  that  compartment 
to  an  adjoining  high  chimney  connected  with  a  furnace,  as  represented 
Jig,    1091 .  a,  a,  are  double  doors,  for  the  fireman  to  supply  fuel  )>y ;  6,  the 
mouth  of  the  horizontal  flue;  c,  the  furnace;  (2,  the  asli-pit;  e,  the  fur- 
nace; /,  the  upright  chimney  for  drauglH,  from  50  to  100  feet  high, 
from  8  to  10  feet  square  at  bottom,  and  tapering  upwards  to  3  or  4  fvei 
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-(quare  inaid*.  Such  ■  fumsM  and  chimney  tie  also  needed  for  vMitilotlng  the  coal- 
mine throu^  all  il»  underground  irerliingi.  When  a  great  quantilj  of  gu  issues 
from  one  place  in  ipit,  it  is  proper  to  carry  it  up  in  ■  square  wooden  pipe,  irhicli 
Icnniniting  lit  some  distance  aboie  the  surftce  in  a  helmet- lisped  funnel,  fitted  In 
mm  like  a  lane,  may  cause  connderable  »entilation  of  itself;  or  the  top  of  inch  a 
pipe  may  be  connected  *ilh  a  small  fireplace,  vhicb  vill  cause  a  rapid  current  up 
througli  it,  from  the  pit.  The  stones  and  rubliish  produced  in  sinking,  are  draim  up 
with  bone-^ns,  vhen  the  pit  is  not  deep;  but  in  all  shafts  of  conudenble  depth,  a 
steam  engine  i»  used,  and  the  workmen  have  now  more  conBdence  in  them,  a*  to 
personal  safety,  than  in  maehiaei  impelled  by  horse*. 

The  great  coUierie*  of  Newcastle  are  frequently  worked  by  means  of  one  shaft  divid- 
ed iolo  compartments,  which  Berrcs  as  an  engine-pit,  and  coal-pils,  and  by  these  the 
whole  ventilation  it  carried  on  to  an  extent  and  through  ramiBcationt  altogether  asto- 
nishing. This  system  has  been  adopted  on  account  of  the  vast  expense  of  a  large  shaft, 
often  amounting  to  60,000/.  or  80,000/.,  including  the  machinery.  The  British 
ivllieriea,  howerer,  are  in  general  worked  by  means  of  an  engiiU'pit,  and  a  series  of 
other  pits,  sunk  at  proper  distances  for  the  wants  of  the  colliery. 

A  stratum,  bed,  or  sesm  of  cool,  is  not  a  solid  moss,  of  nnifbnn  teitore,  nor  al- 
wajs  of  homogeneous  quality  in  burning.  It  is  often  divided  and  iDtarMCted,  with  its 
concomitant  strata,  by  what  are  named  partings,  haeks,  cutters,  reeds,  or  ends.  Besides 
the  chief  partings  at  the  ruof  and  pavement  of  the  coal  seam,  there  are  subordinate  linsa 
of  parting  m  the  coal  mass,  parallel  to  these  of  Tariable  dimeiuionB.  Theae  divisions 
'  "       '  ero  >,  B,  c,  D,  I  r  0  D,  represent  a  portion  of  a  bed  o( 

coal,  the  parallelogram  A  a  n  c  the  parting  at  the 
roof,  and  xra  the  parting  at  the  parement ;  ab,bt, 
d  t,  and  tf,  ore  the  subordinate  or  intermediate  part- 
ings ;  g  h,  i  k,  Im,  the  backs ;  op,  p  q,  r  t,  1 1,  nt, 
and  V  w,  the  cutters.      It  is  thus  manifest  that  a  bed 

J  of  coal,  according  to  the  number  of  these  natural  divi- 
sions, is  subdivided  into  solid  figures  of  Tarious  dimen-  • 
E  tioQS,  and  of  a  culneal  or  rhomboidal  shape. 
When  the  engine-pit  is  sunk,  and  the  lodgement  formed,  a  mine  is  then  run  in  the 
eiial  to  the  nse  of  the  field,  or  a  cropping  &om  the  engine-pit  to  the  second  pit.  This 
mine  may  be  6  or  S  feet  wide,  and  carrlul  either  in  a  line  directly  to  the  pit  bottom,  or 
at  right  angles  to  the  backs  or  web  of  the  eoal,  until  it  ii  on  a  line  with  the  pit,  where 
a  mine  is  set  off,  upon  one  nde,  to  the  pit  bottom.  This  mine  or  gallery  is  carried  as 
nearly  parallel  U>  the  backs  as  possible,  till  the  [nt  is  gsined.      F^.IOgs.  represents  this 

1093_^ mining  operation,      x  is  the  eugiue-pit.     a,  the  second  or 

i  bye-pit.  i  c,  the  gallery  driven  st  right  angles  to  the  backs. 
:  c  B,  the  gallery  set  off  to  the  left  hand,  parallel  to  the  backs. 
The  neit  step  is  to  drive  the  drip-head  or  msin-lerels  from 
the  engine-pit  bottom,  or  &oin  the  dip-hand  of  the  backset 
immrduitety  contiguous  to  the  engine-pit  bottom.  In  this 
business,  the  best  colliers  are  always  employed,  as  the  object 
is  to  drive  the  gallery  in  a  truly  level  direction,  indq>endenUy  of  all  sinkings  or  risings 
of  the  pavement.  For  coal  seama  of  ordinary  thickness,  this  gallery  it  usually  not  more 
than  6  feet  wide ;  observing  to  have  on  the  dip  tide  of  the  gallery  a  small  iiuanlity  of 
vrater,  like  thst  of  a  gutter,  to  that  it  shall  alwavs  be  about  4  or  6  inches  deep  at  the 
forehead  upon  the  dip-wall.  When  the  level  is  driven  correctiy,  with  the  proper  depth 
of  water,  it  is  said  to  hare  dead  water  at  the  forehead.  Jn  this  operation,  therefore,  the 
tnincr  pays  no  regard  to  the  backs  or  cutters  of  the  coal ;  but  is  guided  in  his  line  of 
direction  entirely  by  the  water-level,  which  he  must  attend  to  solely,  without  regard  to 
■lips  or  dislocations  of  the  strata  throwing  the  cool  up  or  down,  la  the  last  figure,  the 
coal-field  is  a  portion  of  a  hann;  so  that  if  the  shape  be  uniform  and  unbroken,  and  if 
any  point  be  assumed  a  dipping  from  the  crop,  as  d,  the  level  lines  from  that  point  will 
be  poralUl  <o  the  line  of  crop,  as  d  a,  d  r,  and  the  levels  from  any  point  whatever  a-dip- 
ping,  will  be  also  parallel  to  these  ;  and  hence,  were  the  coal-field  an  entire  elliptiod 
basin,  the  dip-head  levels  carried  from  any  point  would  be  elliptical,  and  parallel  to  the 
crop.      If,  as  it  more  commonly  the  case,  the  coal-Beld  be  merely  a  portion  of  a  basin, 

1094  « formed  by  a  slip  of  the  strata,  as  represented  in  _|(j.l094., 

-^^  '  ■    ■'  i  1  a,  a  slip  of  great  magnitude, 

u  the  side  c,  than  the  crop  not 
',  but  is  cut  off  by  the  slip  at  x. 
•  an  engine-pit,  the  levels  from 
e,  and  the  level  on  both  tides  of 


1094  «  formed  by  a  slip  of  the  strata, 

^.'■""ZJ^H^^-^         where  o,  o,  a,  is  the  crop,  and  A 

^O-^S-^^N/r  forming  another  coal-field  on  t 

-r^ -t ^^  only  n^ts  the  alluvial  cover,  b 
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the  engine^pit  will  be  also  cut  off  by  the  slip  a  b.  In  this  figure,  the  part  included  b^ 
twcen  the  two  curve  lines,  is  the  breadth  or  breast  of  coal-field  won  by  the  engine-pit 
D  ;  what  is  not  included,  is  termed  the  under-dip  coal,  and  can  be  worked  only  by  one 
or  more  new  winnings  towards  the  dip,  according  to  dreumstances. 

In  British  practice,  there  are  four  different  systems  of  working  coal-mines :  — > 

1.  Working  with  piUars  and  rooms,  styled  post  and  stall,  where  the  pillars  left,  bear 
such  proportion  to  the  coal  ezcaTated,  as  is  just  adequate  to  the  support  of  the  incun^- 
beut  strata. 

S.  Working  with  post  and  stall,  where  the  pillars  are  left  of  an  extra  ase,  and 
stronger  than  may  be  requisite  for  bearing  the  superior  strata,  with  the  intention  of  re- 
moving a  connderable  portion  of  each  massive  pillar^  whenever  the  regular  working  of 
post  and  stall  has  been  finished  in  the  colliery. 

S.  Working  with  post  and  stall,  or  with  comparatively  narrow  rooms  or  boards; 
whereby  an  uncommonly  large  proportion  of  coal  is  left,  with  the  view  of  working  back 
towards  the  pit% whenever  the  colliery  is  worked  in  this  manner  to  the  estent  of  the  coal- 
field, and  then  taking  away  every  pillar  completelyt  if  possible,  and  allowing  the  whole 
superincumbent  strata  to  crush  down,  and  follow  Uie  miners  in  their  retreat 

4.  Working  the  long  way,  being  the  Shropshire  method ;  which  leaves  no  pillars,  but 
takes  out  all  the  coal  progressively  as  the  workings  advance.  On  this  plan,  the  incum- 
bent strata  crush  down,  creeping  very  dose  to  the  heads  of  the  miners. 

The  post  and  stall  sjrstem  is  practised  with  coals  of  every  thickness.  The  Shropshire 
method  is  adopted  generally  with  thin  coals ;  for  when  the  thickness  exceeds  6  or  7 
feet,  this  mode  has  been  found  impracticable. 

The  following  conaidemtions  must  be  had  in  view  in  establishing  a  coal-mine :  — 

1.  Tlie  lowest  coal  of  the  winning  should  be  worked  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to 
injure  the  working  or  the  value  of  the  upper  coals  of  the  field  s  but  if  this  cannot  be 
done,  the  upper  coals' should  be  worked  in  the  first  place. 

2.  The  coals  must  be  examined  as  to  texture^  hardnesi;  softness  the  number  and 
openness  of  the  bocks  and  cutters. 

3.  The  nature  of  the  pavement  of  the  coal  seam,  particularly  as  to  hardness  and  soft- 
ness ;  and  if  soft,  to  what  depth  it  may  be  so. 

4.  The  nature  of  the  roof  of  the  coal-seam,  whether  compact,  firm,  and  strong ;  or 
weak  and  liable  to  fidl ;  as  also  the  nature  of  the  superincumbent  strata. 

5.  The  nature  of  the  alluvial  cover  of  the  ground,  as  to  water,  quicksands,  && 

6.  The  dtuation  of  rivers,  lakes;  or  marshes;  particularly  if  any  be  near  the  outcrop 
of  the  coal  strata. 

7.  The  situation  of  towns,  villages,  and  mansion-houses,  upon  a  coal-fidd,  as  to  the 
chance  of  their  being  ii^ured  by  any  particular  mode  of  mining  the  coaL 

Mr.  Bald  gives  iSbe  following  general  rules  for  determining  the  best  mode  of  work- 
ing coal : — 

**  1.  If  the  coal,  pavement,  and  roof  are  of  ordinary  hardness,  the  pillars  and  rooms 
may  be  proportioned  to  each  other,  corresponding  to  the  depth  of  the  superincumbent 
strata,  providing  all  Uie  coal  proposed  to  be  wrou^t  is  taken  away  by  the  first  working, 
as  in  the  first  system ;  but  if  the  pillars  are  to  be  winged  afterwards,  tliey  must  be  left 
of  an  extra  strength,  as  in  the  second  system. 

**  2.  If  the  pavement  is  soft,  and  the  coal  and  roof  strong,  piUars  of  an  extra  stae  must 
be  left,  to  prevent  the  |nllars  sinking  into  the  pavement,  and  produdng  a  creep. 

**  3.  If  the  coal  is  very  soft,  or  has  numerous  open  backs  and  cutters,  the  pillars  must 
be  left  of  an  extra  sixe,  otherwise  the  pressure  of  the  superincumbent  strata  will  make 
the  pillars  fly  or  break  off  at  the  backs  and  cutters,  the  result  of  which  would  be  a  total 
destruction  of  the  pillars,  termed  a  crush  or  sit,  in  which  the  roof  sinks  to  the  pave- 
ment, and  doses  up  the  work. 

**  4.  If  the  roof  is  very  bad,  and  of  a  soft  texture,  pillars  of  an  extra  siie  are  required, 
and  the  rooms  or  boards  comparatively  very  narrow. 

**  In  short,  keeping  in  view  all  the  circumstances,  it  may  be  stated  generally,  that 
when  the  coal,  pavement,  and  roof  are  good,  any  of  the  systems  before  mentioned  may 
be  pursued  in  the  working ;  but  if  they  are  scrfi,  the  plan  is  to  work  with  rooms  of  a 
moderate  width,  and  with  pillars  of  great  extra  strength,  by  whidi  the  greater  part  at 
the  coal  may  be  got  out  at  the  last  of  the  work,  when  the  miners  retreat  to  the  pit  bot> 
torn,  and  there  finidi  the  workings  of  a  pit." 

i|^n — R^i       ^*9'  1^^  represents  the  effects  of  pillara  sinking  into  the  pave- 

1093^^^^M  ™«nt,  and  produdng  a  creep;  and  ^^.1096.  exhibits  large  pillars 

s^B^'^I^S  and  a  room,  with  the  roof  stratum  biding  down  before  it  foils  at 

iQQfiES5P555B^g  "'  "^"^  ^^  roads  will  be  shut  up,  the  air-courses  destroyed,  and  the 

I^ctI  ''""w^ff  whole  economy  of  the  mining  operations  deranged. 

™™*" — ■■"■-      The  proportion  of  coal  worked  out,  to  that  left  in  the  pillar^ 

when  all  the  coal  intended  to  be  removed  is  taken  out  at  the  first  working,  varies  firom 
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fbar.fifths  to  two-thirds ;  but  as  the  lom  of  even  one-third  of  the  whole  ai«*  ol  eosl  b  &r 
too  much,  the  better  mode  of  working  suggested  in  the  third  system  ought  to  be 
adopted. 

The  proportion  of  a  winning  to  be  worked  maybe  thus  calculated.  Let /^.  1 097,  be  a 

1097  small  portion  of  the  pillari,  rooms,  and  thirlings  formed  in  a  coal-field ; 
a,  a,  are  two  rooms ;  b,  the  pillars ;  e,  the  thirlings  (or  area  worked  out). 
Suppose  the  rooms  to  be  12  feet  wide,  the  thirlings  to  be  the  same,  and 
the  pillars  1 2  feet  on  each  side ;  adding  the  fiice  of  the  pillar  to  the  width 
of  the  room,  the  sum  u  24 ;  and  also  the  end  of  the  pillar  to  the  width 
of  the  thirling,  the  sum  is  likewise  24:  then  24  x  24eB576;  and  the 
area  of  the  pillar  b  12  x  12—144;  and  as  576  divided  by  144,  gives  4 

quotient,  the  result  is,  that  one  fourth  of  the  coal  b  left  in  pillars,  and  three 
fourths  extracted.  Let  d,  «,  /,  ^,  be  one  winning,  and  g,  s,  k,  h,  another.  By  inspect- 
ing the  figure,  we  perceive  the  workings  of  a  coal-field  are  resolved  into  quadrangular 
areas,  having  a  pillar  situated  in  one  of  the  angles. 

In  forming  the  pillars  and  carrying  forwards  the  boards  with  regularity,  especially 
where  the  backs  and  cutters  are  very  distinct  and  numerous,  it  b  of  Importance  to  work 
the  rooms  at  right  angles  to  the  backs,  and  the  thirlings  in  the  direction  of  the  cutters, 
however  oblique  these  may  be  to  the  backs,  as  the  rooms  are  by  thb  means  conducted 
with  the  greatest  regularity  with  regard  to  each  other,  kept  equidbtant,  and  the  pillara 

1098  are  strongest  under  a  given  area.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it  seldom 
happens  that  a  back  or  cutter  occurs  exactly  at  the  place  where  a  pilbr 
is  formed ;  but  thb  b  of  no  consequence,  as  the  shearing  or  cutting 
made  by  the  miner  ought  to  be  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  backs  and  cut- 
ters. It  frequently  happens  that  the  dip-head  level  intersects  the  cut- 
ters in  its  progress  at  a  very  oblique  angle.  In  this  case,  when  rooms 
and  pillars  are  set  off,  the  face  of  the  pillar  and  width  of  the  room 
must  be  measured  off  an  extra  breadth  in  proportion  to  the  obliquity, 
as  in  fig,  1098    By  neglect  of  thb  rule,  much  confusion  and  irregular 

work  b  often  produced.  It  is,  moreover,  proper  to  make  the  first  set  of  pillars  next 
the  dip-h^  level  much  stronger,  even  where  there  b  no  obliquity,  in  order  to  protect 
that  level  from  bans  injured  by  any  accidental  crush  of  tlie  strata. 

We  shall  now  explain  the  different  systems  of  working  s  one  of  the  simplest  of  which 
b  shown  in  fig.l099i  vhere  a  represents  the  engine-pit,  a  the  bye-pit,  c  n  the  dip-head 
J  099  Jt  levels,  always  carried  in  advance  of  the  rooms, 

and  x  the  rise  or  crop  gallery,  also  carried  in  ad- 
vance. These  galleries  not  only  open  out  the 
work  fiir  the  miners  in  the  coal-bed,  but,  being 
in  advance,  afford  sufiicient  time  for  any  requbite 
operation,  should  the  mines  be  obstructed  by 
dikes  or  hitches.  In  the  example  before  us,  the 
rooms  or  boards  are  worked  from  the  dip  to  the 
crop;  the  leading  rooms,  or  those  most  in  ad-, 
vance,  are  on  each  side  of  the  crop  gallery  x ;  all 
the  other  rooms  follow  in  succession,  as  shown 
in  the  figure;  consequently,  as  the  rooms  ad- 
~7  vance  to  the  crop,  additiomd  rooms  are  begun 
at  the  dip-head  level,  towards  c  and  n.  Should  the  coal  work  better  in  a  level-course 
direction,  then  the  level  rooms  are  next  the  dip-head  level,  and  the  other  rooms  follow 
in  succession.  Hence  the  rooms  are  carried  a  cropping  in  the  one  case,  till  the  coal  b 
cropped  out,  or  b  no  longer  workable ;  and  in  the  other,  they  are  extended  as  fitf  as  the 
extremity  of  the  dip-head  level,  which  b  finallj  cut  off,  either  by  a  dike  or  sUp,  or  by 
the  boundary  of  the  eoal*field. 

When  the  winnings  are  so  very  deep  as  from  100  to  200  fathoms,  the  first  workings 
ate  carried  forward  with  rooms,  pillars,  and  thirlings,  but  under  a  different  arrangement, 
on  acQount  of  the  great  depth  of  the  superincumbent  strata,  the  enormous  expense 
ineident  to  sinking  a  pit,  and  the  order  and  severity  of  disdpline  indispensable  to  the  due 
▼entilation  t^  the  mines,  the  preservation  of  the  workmen,  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
whole  establishment.  To  the  celebrated  Mr.  Buddie  the  British  nation  b  under  the 
greatest  obligations  for  devbing  a  new  system  of  working  eoal-mines,  whereby  nearly 
one-third  of  the  coab  has  been  rescued  from  waste  and  permanent  destruction..^  Thb 
system  b  named  panel  work ;  because^  instead  of  carrying  on  the  coal-field  winning  in 
one  extended  area  of  rooms  and  pillars,  it  b  divided  into  quadrangular  panels,  each  panel 
containing  an  area  of  from  8  to  12  acres;  and  round  each  panel  b  left  at  first  a  solid 
wall  of  coal  from  40  to  50  yards  thick.  Through  the  panel  walls  roads  and  air-courses 
are  driven,  in  order  to  work  the  coal  contained  within  these  walls.  Thus  all  the  panels 
are  connected  together  with  the  shaft,  as  to  roads  and  ventilation.     Each  district  or 
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panel  has  *a  particfiiUr  nAvAe  ;*  sb  that  any  ctrcumstahce  reldtive'  to  the  details  of  th^ 
colliery,  casualties  as  to  falls  and  crushes,  ventilatioDf  and  the  safety  of  the  workmen, 
can  be  referred  to  a  specific  place. 

•  Fig.  1 100.  repr&sehts  ft  {)art  of  a  tioUier^  laid  out  in  four  panels,  ac4Mrding  to  the 
improved  method.     To  render  it  as  distinct  as  possible,  the  line  of  the  boards  is  at  right 


angles  with  the  dip-head  level,  or  level  course  of  the  coal,     a  is  the  engine-shaft,  divided 
into  three  compartments,  an  engine-pit  and  two  coal-pits,  like  /ig»  1082.  One  of  the 
coal-pits  is  the  down-cast,  by  which  the  atmospheric  ur  is  drawn  down  to  ventilate  the 
works ;  the  other  coal-pit  is  the  up-cast  shaft,  at  whose  bottom  the  furnace  for  rarefying 
the  air  is  placed,     b  c,  is  the  dip-head  level ;  ▲  e,  the  rise  or  crop  gallery ;  K,  K,  the  panel 
walls ;  F,  a,  are  two  panels  completed  as  to  the  first  work ;    d,  is  a  panel,  with  the 
rooms  ti,<t,a,  in  regular  progress  to  the  rise ;  h,  is  a  panel  fully  worked  out,  whence 
nearly  all  the  coal  has  been  extracted ;  the  loss  amounting  in  general  to  no  more  than  a 
tenth,  instead  of  a  third,  or  even  a  half,  by  the  old  method.  By  this  plan  of  Mr.  Buddie's, 
also,  the  pillars  of  a  panel  may  be  worked  out  at  any  time   most  suitable   for   the 
economy  of  the  mining  operation  ;  whereas  formerly,  though  the  size  of  the  pillars*  and 
general  arrangement  of  the  mine  were  made  with  the  view  cf  taking  out  ultimately  a 
great  proportion  of  the  pillars,  yet  it  frequently  happened  that,  before  the  workings  were 
pushed  to  the  proposed  extent,  some  part  of  the  mine  gave  way,  and  produced  a 
crush  ;  but  the  most  common  misfortune  was  the  pillars  sinking  into  the  pavement,  and 
deranging  the  whole  economy  of  the  field.     Indeed  the  crush  or  creep  often  overran  the 
whole  of  the  pillars,  and  was  resisted  only  by  the  entire  body  of  coal  at  the  wall  faces ;  so 
that  the  ventilation  was  entirely  destroyed,  the  roads  leading  from  the  wall  faces  to  tlie 
pit-bottom  shut  up  and  rendered  useless,  and  the  recovery  of  the  colliery  by  means  of 
new  air-courses,  new  roads,  and  by  opening  up  the  wall  fkces  or  rooms,  was  attended 
with  prodigious  expense  and  danger.     Even  when  the  pillars  stood  well,  the  old  method 
was  attended  with  other  very  great  inconveniences.    If  water  j>roke  out  in  any  particular 
spot  of  the  colliery,  it  was  quite  impossible  to  arrest  its  progress  to  the  engine-pit;  and 
if  the  ventilation  was  thereby  obstructed,  no  idea  could  be  formed  where  the  cause  might 
be  found,  there  being  instances  of  no  less  than  30  miles  of  air-courses  in  one  colliery. 
And  if  from  ol»tructed  ventilation  an  explosion  of  the  fire-damp  occurred  while  many 
workmen  were  occupied  along  the  extended  wall  faces,  it  was  not  possible  to  determine 
where  the  disaster  had  taken  place  ;  nor  could  the  viewers  and  managers  know  where  to 
bring  relief  to  the  forlorn  and  mutilated  survivors. 

In  Mr.  Buddle*s  system  all  these  evils  are  guarded  against,  as  far  as  hinnan  science 
and  foresight  can  go.  He  makes  the  pillars  very  large,  and  the  rooms  or  boards  narrow  ; 
the  pillars  being  in  general  1 2  yards  broad,  and  24  yards  long ;  the  boards  4  yards 
wide,  and  the  walls  or  thirlings  cut  through  the  pillars  from  one  board  to  another,  only 
5  feet  wide,  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation.  In  the  figure,  the  rooms  arc  represented  nfi 
proceeding  from  the  dip  to  the  crop,  and  the  panel  walls  act  as  barriers  thrown  round 
the  area  of  the  panel,  to  prevent  the  weight  of  the  superincumbent  strata  from  ovpr* 
running  the  ac^oining  panels.  Again,  when  the  pillars  of  a  panel  arc  to  be  worked,  one 
range  of  pillars,  as  at  i  (in  h),  is  first  attacked ;  and  as  the  workmen  cut  away  the  furthest 
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pillars,  columns  of  prop-wood  are  erected  betwixt  the  paTement  and  the  roof,  within  a 
few  feet  of  each  other  (as  shown  by  the  dots),  till  an  area  of  above  100  square  yards  is 
cleared  of  pillars,  presenting  a  body  of  strata  perhaps  ISO  fiuhoms  thick,  suspended 
clear  and  without  support,  except  at  the  line  of  the  surrounding  pillars.  This  operation 
is  termed  working  the  goaff.  The  only  use  of  the  prop>wood  is  to  prevent  the  seam, 
which  forms  the  ceiling  over  the  workmen's  beads,  finom  falling  down  and  killing  them 
by  its  splintery  fragments.  Experience  has  proved,  that  before  proceeding  to  take  away 
another  set  of  pillars,  it  is  necessary  to  alloiTthe  last-made  goaff  to  falL  The  workmen 
then  begin  to  draw  out  the  props,  which  is  a  most  haiardous  employment  They  begin 
at  the  more  remote  props,  and  knock  them  down  one  after  another,  retreating  quickly 
under  the  protection  of  the  remaining  props.  Meanwhile  the  roof-stratum  begins  to 
break  by  the  sid»  of  the  pillars,  and  fidls  down  in  immense  pieces ;  whUe  the  workmen 
still  persevere,  boldly  drawing  and  retreating  tUl  every  prop  is  removed.  Nay,  should 
any  props  be  so  firmly  fixed  by  the  top  pressure,  that  they  wUl  not  give  way  to  Uie  bloirs 
of  heavy  mauls,  they  are  cut  through  with  axes ;  the  workmen  making  a  point  of  honour 
to  leave  not  a  single  prop  in  the  goaff.  The  miners  next  proceed  to  cut  away  the 
piUars  nearest  to  the  sides  of  the  goaff,  setting  prop*wood,  then  drawing  it,  and  retiring 
as  before,  until  every  panel  is  removed,  excepting  small  portions  of  pillars'which  require 
to  be  left  under  dangerous  stones  to  protect  the  retreat  of  the  workmen.  While  this 
operation  is  going  forward,  and  the  goaff  extending,  the  superincumbent  strata  being 
exposed  without  support  over  a  large  area,  break  progresnvely  higher  up ;  and  when 
strong  beds  of  sandstone  are  thus  giving  way,  the  noise  of  the  rending  rocks  is  very 
peculiar  and  terrific ;  at  one  time  loud  and  sharp,  at  another  hollow  and  deep. 

As  the  pillan  of  the  panels  are  taken  away,  the  panel  walls  are  also  worked  pro- 
gressively backwards  to  the  pit  bottom ;  so  that  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  coal  is 
eventually  lost  "Diis  method  is  undoubtedly  the  best  for  working  such  coals  as  those 
of  Newcastle,  considering  their  great  depth  beneath  the  surfiice,  their  comparative  soft- 
ness, and  the  profusion  of  inflamouible  air.  It  is  evident  that  the  larger  the  pillars  and 
panel  walls  are,  in  the  fint  working,  the  greater  will  be  the  security  of  the  miners,  and  the 
greater  the  certainty  of  taking  out,  in  the  second  stage,  the  largest  proportion  of  coal. 
This  system  may  be  applied  to  many  of  the  British  collieriea ;  and  it  will  produce  a 
vast  quantity  of  coals  beyond  the  post  and  stall  methods,  so  generally  persisted  in. 

In  thus  tearing  to  pieces  the  massive  rocks  over  his  bead,  the  miner  displays  a  deter- 
mined and  cool  intrepidity  \  but  his  ingenuity  is  no  less  to  be  admired  in  contriving 
modes  of  carrying  currents  of  pure  atmospheric  air  through  every  turning  of  his  gloomy 
labyrinth,  so  as  to  sweep  away  the  explosive  spirit  of  the  mine. 

The  fourth  system  of  working  coal,  is  called  the  long  way,  the  long-wall,  and  the 
Shropshire  method.  The  plan  must  at  first  have  been  extremely  haxardous ;  though 
now  it  is  so  improved  as  to  be  reckoned  as  safe,  if  not  safer,  to  the  workmen,  than  the 
other  methods,  with  rooms  and  pillars. 

The  object  of  the  Shropshire  system,  is  to  begin  at  the  pit-bottom  pillars,  and  to  cut 
away  at  once  every  inch  of  coal  progressively  forward,  and  to  allow  the  whole  superin- 
etunbent  strata  to  crush  down  behind  and  over  the  beads  of  the  workmen.  This  plan 
is  pursued  chiefly  with  coals  that  are  thin^  and  is  very  seldom  adopted  when  the  scam  is 
7  foet  thick ;  from  4  to  5  feet  being  reckoned  the  most  favourable  thickness  for  pro- 
ceeding with  comfort,  amidst  ordinary  circumstances,  as  to  roof,  pavement,  &c  When 
a  pit  is  opened  on  a  coal  to  be  treated  by  this  method,  the  position  of  the  coals  above 
the  lowest  seam  sunk  to,  must  first  be  considered ;  if  the  coal  beds  be  contiguous,  it 
will  be  proper  to  work  the  upper  one  first,  and  the  rest  in  succession  downwards ;  but 
if  they  are  8  fathoms  or  more  apart,  with  strata  of  strong  texture  betwixt  them,  the 
1 101  working  of  the  lower  coals  in  the  first  place  will  do 

|;3  no  ii^jury  to  that  of  the  upper  coals,  except  breaking 
them,  perhaps,  a  little.  In  many  instances,  indeed, 
by  this  operation  on  a  lower  coal,  upper  ooals  are 
rendered  more  easily  worked. 

When  the  operation  is  commenced  by  working  on 
the  Shropshire  plan,  the  dip-head  lerels  are  driven  in 
the  usual  manner,  and  very  large  bottom  pillare  are 
formed,  as  represented  in  fig,\\0\%    Along  the  rue 
side  of  the  dip-head  level,  chains  of  wall,  or  long  pil- 
lars, are  idso  made,  from  8  to  10  yards  in  breadth,  and 
only  mined  through  occasionally,  for  the  sake  of  ven- 
tilation, or  qS  forming  new  roacu.     In  other  cases  no 
«  pillars  are  left  upon  the  rise  side  of  the  level ;  but, 
instead  of  them,  buildings  of  stone  are  reared,  4  feet  broad  at  the  base,  and  9  or  10  feet 
from  the  dip  side  of  the  level.     Though  the  roads  are  made  9  feet  wide  at  first,  they 
are  reduced  to  half  that  width  after  the  ftill  pressure  of  the  strata  is  upon  them.    When- 
Vol.  II.  3  Q 
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ever  these  points  are  secured,  the  operation  of  cutting  away  the  whole  body  of  the  coal 
begins.  Hie  place  where  the  coal  is  removed,  is  named  the  or  gdiA  waste ;  and  gob- 
bin,  or  gobb-stuflf,  is  stones  or  rubbish  taken  away  from  the  coal,  pavement,  or  roof,  to 
fill  up  that  excavation  as  much  as  possible,  in  order  to  prevent  the  crush  of  superin- 
oiunbent  strata  from  causing  heavy  falls,  or  following  the  workmen  too  fast  in  their 
descent.  Coals  mined  in  this  manner  work  most  easily  according  to  the  way  in  which 
the  widest  backs  and  cutters  are ;  and  therefore,  in  the  Shropshire  mode,  the  walls 
stand  sometimes  In  one  direction,  and  sometimes  in  another ;  the  mine  always  taming 
out  the  best  coals  when  the  open  backs  and  cutters  face  the  workmen.  As  roads  must 
be  maintained  through  the  crushed  strata,  the  miners  in  the  first  place  cut  away  about 
15  feet  of  coal  round  the  pit-bottom  pillars,  and  along  the  upper  sides  of  the  dip-head 
chain  walls ;  and  then,  at  the  distance  of  9  or  10  feet,  carry  regular  buildings  of  stone 
3  feet  broad,  with  props  set  flush  with  the  faces  of  these,  if  necessary.  As  the  miners 
advance,  they  erect  small  pillars  of  roof  or  pavement  stone  in  r^ilar  lines  with  the  wall 
face,  and  sometimes  with  props  intermediate. 

There  are  two  principal  modifications  of  the  Shropshire  plan.  The  first,  or  the  ori- 
ginal system,  was  to  open  out  the  wall  round  the  pit-bottom ;  and,  as  the  wall  fkce 
extended,  to  set  off  main  roads  and  branches,  very  like  the  branches  cf  a  tree.  These 
roads  were  so  distributed,  that  between  the  ends  of  any  two  branches  there  should  be  a 
distance  of  SO  or  40  yards,  as  might  be  most  convenient.  (see^^.l  101.)  Each  space  ol 
coal  betwixt  the  roads  is  called  a  wall ;  and  one  half  of  the  coals  produced  from  each 
M-all  is  carried  to  the  one  road,  and  the  other  half  to  the  other  road.  This  is  a  great 
convenience  when  the  roof  is  bad ;  and  hence  a  distance  of  only  SO  yards  betwixt  the 
n>ads  is  in  many  instances  preferred.  In /^.l  101.  a  represents  the  shaft;  b  b,  the  wall- 
fhoe ;  a,  the  dip-head  level ;  6,  the  roads,  from  20  to  40  yards  asunder ;  c,  the  gobh  or 
waste,  with  buildings  along  the  sides  of  the  roads ;  and  d,  the  pillars. 

The  other  Shropshire  system  is  represented  in  ^^.11 02.,  where  ▲  shows  the  pit,  with 
the  bottom  pillars ;  6,  the  dip-head  levels ;  c,  the  off-break  from  the  level,  where  no 
1 X02  SBBiyiliifiHBI  pillars  are  lefl ;  d^  the  off-brenk,  where  pillars  re- 

main to  secure  the  level.  All  roads  are  protected 
in  the  sides  by  stone  buildings,  if  they  can  be  had, 
I  laid  off  9  feet  wide.  After  the  crush  settles,  the 
[roads  generally  remain  permanently  good,  and  can, 
>  in  many  cases,  be  travelled  through  as  easily  50  ytan 
^after  they  have  been  made,  as  at  the  first.  Sliould 
stones  not  be  forthcoming,  coals  must  be  substituted,  which  are  built  about  SO  inclies 
in  the  base.  In  this  method,  the  roads  are  likewise  from  20  to  40  yards  apart ;  but 
instead  of  ramifying,  they  are  arranged  parallel  to  each  other.  The  miners  secure  the 
waste  by  gobbing ;  and  three  rows  of  props  are  carried  forwards  next  the  wall  faces  a, 
with  pillars  of  stone  or  of  coal  reared  betwixt  them.  This  mode  has  a  more  r<^ular 
appearance  than  the  other ;  though  it  is  not  so  generally  practised. 

In  the  post  and  stall  system,  each  man  has  his  own  room,  and  performs  all  the  labour 
of  it ;  but  in  that  of  Shropshire,  there  is  a  division  of  labour  among  the  workmen,  who 
are  generally  divided  into  three  companies.  The  first  set  curves  or  pools  the  coal  along 
the  whole  line  of  walls,  laying  in  or  pooling  at  least  3  feet,  and  frequently  45  inches, 
or  5  quarters,  as  it  is  called.  These  men  are  named  holers.  As  the  crush  is  constantly 
following  them,  and  impencting  over  their  heads,  causing  frequent  falls  of  coal,  tbcv 
plant  props  of  wood  for  their  protection  at  regular  distances  in  an  oblique  direction 
between  the  pavement  and  wall  face.  Indeed,  as  a  further  precaution,  staples  of  coal, 
about  10  inches  square,  are  left  at  every  6  or  8  yards,  till  the  line  of  holing  or  curving 
is  completed.  The  walls  are  then  marked  off  Into  spaces  of  from  6  to  8  yards  in  length ; 
and  at  each  space  a  shearing  or  vertical  cut  is  made,  as  deep  as  the  h<3ing ;  and  when 
this  is  done,  the  hoIer*s  work  is  finished.  The  set  who  succeed  the  holers,  are  called 
getters.  These  commence  their  operations  at  the  centre  of  the  wall  divisions,  and  drive 
out  the  gibbt  and  staples.  They  next  set  wedges  along  the  roof,  and  bring  down  pro- 
gressively each  division  of  coal ;  or,  if  the  roof  be  hard-bound,  the  coal  is  blown  down 
with  gunpowder.  When  the  roof  has  a  good  parting,  the  coals  frequently  fall  down  the 
moment  the  gibbs  are  struck  ;  which  makes  the  work  very  easy.  The  getters  are  r^ 
lieved  in  their  turn  by  the  third  set,  named  butty-men,  who  break  down  the  coals  into 
pieces  of  a  proper  size  for  sending  up  the  shaft,  and  take  charge  of  turning  out  the  coal 
from  the  wall  face  to  the  ends  of  the  roads.  This  being  done,  they  build  up  the  stone 
pillars,  fill  up  the  gobb,  set  the  trees,  clear  the  wall  faces  of  all  obstructions,  set  the 
gibbs,  and  make  every  thing  clear  and  open  for  the  holers  to  resume  their  work.  If 
the  roads  are  to  be  heightcnid  by  taking  down  the  roof,  or  removing  the  pavement, 
these  butty-men  do  this  work  also,  building  forwards  the  sides  of  the  roads,  and  secur- 
ing them  with  the  requisite  props.  When  a  coal  has  a  following  or  roof  stone,  which 
regularly  separates  with  the  coal,  this  faciliutes  the  labour,  and  saves  much  of  the  coal ; 
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aad  should  a  toft  bed  of  fire-clay  occur  a  foot  or  two  beneath  the  coal^aeam,  the  holing 
is  made  in  it,  instead  of  into  the  coal,  and  the  stone  bettrixt  the  holing  and  the  coal 
bttnched  down,  which  serves  for^iiUars  and  gobbing.  In  this  way  all  the  vendible  coal 
becomes  available. 

Another  form  of  the  Shropshini  system  is,  for  each  miner  to  have  from  6  to  1 2  feet  of 
coal  before  him,  with  a  leading-hand  man ;  and  for  the  several  workmen  to  follow  ir. 
succession,  like  the  steps  of  a  stair.  When  the  coal  has  open  backs  and  cutters,  this 
work  goes  on  very  regularly,  as  represented  in  ^.11 03.  .where  the  leading  miner  is  at  a, 

next  to  the  outcrop,  and  h  h,  &e.  are  the  wall  fiices  of  each 
workman ;  a  being  the  shaft,  and  b  the  dip-head  level. 
Id  this  case  the  roads  are  carried  either  progressively 
through  the  gobb,  or  the  gobb  is  entirely  ^ut  up  ;  and 
the  whole  of  the  coals  are  brought  down  the  wall-iace^ 
either  to  the  dip-head  level  or  the  road  c,  c.  This  method 
may  be  varied  by  making  the  walls  broad  enough  to 
hold  two,  three,  or  four  men  when  each  set  of  miners 
performs  the  whole  work  ot  holing,  getting,  breaking 

down,  and  earrying  off*  the  coals. 

B  It  is  estimated  that  from  one-eighth  to  one-twelfth  part 
only  of  the  coals  renuuns  underground  by  the  Shropshire  plan ;  nay,  in  fsvourable  cir- 
cumstances, almost  every  inch  of  coal  may  be  taken  out,  as  its  principle  is  to  leave  no 
solid  pillars  nor  any  ooal  below,  except  what  may  be  indispensable  for  securing  the 
gobb.  Indeed  this  system  might  be  applied  to  ooal  seams  of  almost  any  ordinary  Uiick- 
ness,  providing  stuff  to  fill  up  the  gobb  could  be  conveniently  procured. 

In  Great  Britain,  seams  of  coal  are  mined  when  they  are  only  18  inches  thick;  but 
if  thinner,  the  working  of  fire>clay  or  ironstone  immediately  adjoining  must  be  in- 
cluded. A  few  instances  may  be  adduced,  indeed,  where  caking  coals  of  a  fine  qua- 
lity for  blacksmiths  have  been  worked,  though  only  in  12*  inch  seams. 

£ighteen-inch  seams  are  best  worked  by  young  lads  and  boys.  The  coal  itself  may 
be  mined  without  lifting  the  pavement,  or  taking  down  the  roof  in  the  rooms ;  but 
roads  must  be  cut  either  in  the  pavement  or  the  roof,  for  removing  the  coals  to  the  pit- 
bottom.  All  coals  less  than  2  feet  3  inches  thick,  are  worked  with  the  view  of  taking 
out  all  the  cool,  either  on  the  Shropshire  system,  or  with  pillar-waUs  and  rooms ;  witli 
this  peculiarity,  that,  on  account  of  the  thinness  of  the  seam,  the  rooms  are  worked  aa 
wide  as  the  roof  will  bear  up ;  or  if  a  following  of  the  roof-stone,  or  fall  of  it,  can  be 
brought  on,  it  proves  advantageous,  by  not  only  giving  head^room,  but  by  filling  up 
the  waste,  and  rendering  the  roads  easily  kept  for  the  working  of  the  pillars.  Where 
no  following  takes  place,  small  temporary  pillari^  about  8  feet  square,  are  left  along  the 
chain- wall  side.  'IIm  walls  may  vary  in  thickness  from  4  to  16  yards,  according  to  cir- 
eumstances,  and  they  are  holed  through  only  for  ventilation. 

Coals  from  5  to  8  feet  thick  are  the  best  suited  in  every  point  of  view  for  the  effec- 
tive work  of  the  miner,  and  for  the  general  economy  of  underground  operations.  When 
they  exceed  that  thickness,  they  require  very  excellent  roofr  and  pavements,  to  render 
the  working  either  safe  or  comfortable ;  or  to  enable  those  who  superintend  the  field 
to  get  out  a  fair  proportion  of  coal  from  a  given  area.  In  such  powerful  beds  the 
Shropshire  method  is  impracticable,  from  want  of  gobbin ;  and  long  props,  unless  of 
prodigious  girth*  would  present  an  inadequate  resistance  to  the  pressure  of  the  massive 
ceiling. 

When  coals  do  not  exceed  20  feet  in  thickness,  and  have  good  roofr»  they  are  some- 
times worked  as  one  bed  of  coal ;  but  if  the  coal  be  tender  or  free,  it  is  worked  as  two 
beds.  One-half  of  such  thick  coal,  however,  is  in  general  lost  in  pillars;  and  it  is  very 
seldom  that  less  than  one-third  can  be  left.  When  the  cosl  is  free  and  ready  to  crumble 
by  the  incumbent  pressure,  as  well  as  by  the  action  of  the  air,  the  upper  portion  of  the 
ooal  is  first  worked,  then  a  scaffolding  of  coal  is  left,  2  or  3  feet  thick,  according  to  the 
oompaetness  of  the  coal ;  and  th«  lower  part  of  the  coal  is  now  worked,  as  sliown  in 

1104 Jig,l  104.    As  soon  as  the  workings  are  completed  to  the  proposed 

1^51  ^S  «**««*»  **>«  «»1  scaffoldings  are  worked  away,  and  as  much  of  the 

^^^■BBBH^^  pillars  as  can  be  removed  with  safety.  As  propwood  is  of  no  use  in 
^j|  ^gglcoal  seams  of  such  a  height,  and  as  fiills  from  the  roof  would  prove 

frequently  iatal  to  the  miners,  it  is  customary  with  tender  roofs  to  leave  a  ceiling  of 
coal  from  2  to  3  feet  thick.  This  makes  an  excellent  roof;  and  should  it  break,  gives 
warning  beforehand,  by  a  peculiar  crackling  noise,  very  different  from  that  of  roof-stones 
emshing  down. 

One  of  the  thickest  coals  in  Great  Britain,  worked  as  one  bed  from  roof  to  pavement, 
is  Uie  very  remarkable  seam  near  the  town  of  Dudley,  known  by  the  name  of  the  ten- 
yard  ooal,  about  7  miles  long,  and  4  broad.  No  umilar  coal  has  been  found  in  the 
Island ;  and  the  mode  of  working  it  is  quite  peculiar,  being  a  species  of  panel  work 
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totally  different  from  the  modern  Newcastle  system.  A  compartment,  or  pannel,  formed 
in  working  the  coal,  is  called  a  side  of  work ;  and  as  the  whole  operation  is  exhibited  in 
one  of  these  compartments,  it  will  be  proper  to  describe'the  mode  of  taking  the  coal  horn 
one  of  them,  before  describing  the  whole  extent  of  the  workings  of  a  mine. 

Let^^.  1 105.  represent  a  side  of  work ;  a,  the  ribs  or  walls  <^  coal  left  standing  round, 

constituting  the  side  of  work ;  a,  the  pillars,  8  yards  square ;  c,  the  stalls,  1 1  yards  wide; 

1105  d,  the  cross  openings,  or  through  puts,  also  II  yards 

wide ;  e,  the  bolt-hole,  cut  through  the  rib  from  the 
main  road,  by  which  bolt-hole  the  side  of  work  is 
opened  up,  and  all  the  coals  removed.    Two,  three,  or 
even  four  bolt-holes  open  into  a  side  of  work,  according 
to  its  extent ;  they  are  about  8  feet  wide,  and  9  feet 
high.     The  working  is  in  a  great  measure  regulated 
by  the  natural  fissures  and  joints  of  the  coal-seam ; 
and  though  it  is  30  feet  thick,  the  lower  band,  of 
2  feet  3  inches,  is  worked  first ;  the  miners  choosing 
to  confine  themselves  within  this  narrow  opening,  in 
order  to  gain  the  greater  advantage  afterwards,   in 
woricing  the  supeijaeent  coal.     Whenever  the  bolt 
bole  is  cut  through,  the  work  is  opened  up  by  driv* 
ing  a  gallery  forward,  4  feet  wide,  as  shown  by  the 
dotted  lines.    At  the  sides  of  this  gallery  next  tlie 
bolt-hole,  each  miner  breaks  off  in  succession  a  breast 
of  coal,  two  yards  broad,  as  9Xf,f,  by  means  of  which  the  sides  of  the  lib- walls  a,  are 
formed,  and  the  area  of  the  pillars.     In  this  way  each  collier  follows  another,  as  in 
one  of  the  systems  of  the  Shropshire  plan.     When  the  side  of  work  is  laid  open  along 
the  rib-walls,  and  the  fi^es  and  sides  of  the  pillars  have  been  formed,  the  upper  coak  are 
then  begun  to  be  worked,  next  the  rib- wall      This  is  done  by  shearing  up  to  a  bed  next 
the  bolt-hole,  and  on  eadi  side,  whereby  the  head  coals  arc  brought  regularly  down  in 
large  cubical  masses,  of  such  thickness  as  suits  with  the  hee  partings  or  subordinate 
divisions  of  the  coals  and  bands.     Props  of  wood,  or  even  stone  pillars,  are  placed  at 
convenient  distances  for  the  security  of  the  miners. 

In  working  the  ten-yard  coal,  a  very  large  proportion  of  it  u  left  underground,  not 
merely  in  pillars  and  rib-walls,  but  in  the  state  of  small  coal  product  in  breaking  out 
the  coal.     Hence,  from  four-tenths  to  a  half  of  the  total  amount  is  lost  for  ever. 

Another  method  of  working  coal  of  uncommon  thickness,  is  by  scaffoldings  or  stages 
of  coals,  as  practised  in  the  great  coal  bed  at  Johnstone,  near  Paisley,  of  which  a  section 
has  already  been  given.  In  one  part  of  the  field  the  coal  is  firom  50  to  60  feet  thick, 
and  in  another  it  amounts  to  90  ket.  The  seams  of  stone  interspersed  through  the 
coal  are  generally  inconsiderable,  and  amount  in  only  two  cases  to  27  inches 
in  thickness.  The  ro<^  of  the  coal  a  so  unsound,  and  the  height  so  pro- 
digious, that  it  could  not  possibly  be  worked  in  one  seam,  like  that  of 
Stafibrdshire.  About  3  feet  of  the  upper  coal  is  therefore  left  as  a  roof, 
under  which  a  band  of  coal,  from  6  to  7  feet  thick,  is  worked  on  the  post 
and  stall  plan,  with  square  pillars  of  extra  strength,  which  are  thereiUler 
penetrated.  A  platform  about  S  foet  high  is  left  at  the  sole ;  under  which 
the  rooms  and  pillars  are  set  off  and  worked  in  another  portion  of  the  coal, 
from  5  to  7  feet  thick,  great  care  being  had  to  place  piUar  under  pillar,  and 
partition  under  partition,  to  prevent  a  crush.  Where  the  coal  is  thickest, 
^  no  less  than  10  bands  of  it  are  worked  in  this  way,  as  is  shown  in^g  1106. 
^  When  any  band  of  the  coal  is  foul  from  sulphur  or  other  causes,  it  is  left 
for  the  next  platform,  so  that  a  large  proportion  of  it  is  lost,  as  in  the  Sta£> 
fbrdshire  mines.  Much  attention  must  here  be  paid  to  the  vertical  distri-. 
bution  of  the  pillars  and  apartments ;  the  miner*s  compass  must  be  continually  consulted* 
and  bore-holes  must  be  put  down  through  the  coal  scaffoldings,  to  regulate  correctly 
the  position  of  the  pillars  under  one  another. 

Edge  eoalt,  which  are  nearly  perpendicular,  are  worked  in  a  peculiar  manner ;  for  the 
collier  stands  upon  the  coal,  having  the  roof  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  floor  on  the  other^ 
1107  like  two  vertical  walls.    The  engine-pit  is  sunk  in  the  most  powers 

ful  stratum.    In  some  instances  the  same  stratum  is  so  vertical  as 
to  be  sunk  through  for  the  whole  depth  of  the  shaft. 

Whenever  the  shaft  has  descended  to  the  required  depth,  gal- 
leries are  driven  across  the  strata  from  its  bottom,  till  the  coals  are 
intersected,  as  is  shown  in  /ig.  1 107  ,  where  we  see  the  edge  coals 
at  a,  a;  A,  the  engine-pit ;  6,  (,  the  transverse  galleries  from  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft ;  and  e,  c,  upper  transverse  galleries,  for  the  greater  conveniency  of 
working  the  coal.     The  principal  edge  coal  works  in  Great  Britain  lie  in  the  neigh« 
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bourhood  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  coals  are  carried  on  the  backs  of  women  (torn  the 
wall-face  to  the  bottom  of  the  engme-pit. 

The  modes  of  carryuig  coals  from  the  point  where  they  are  excavated  to  the  pit 
bottom*  are  nearly  as  diversified  as  the  systems  of  working. 

One  inethod  employs  hutches,  or  baskets,  having  slips  or  cradle  feet  sliod  with  iron, 
oontaining  from  2  to  3  hundred  weight  6t  coaU.  These  baskete  are  dragged  along 
the  floor  by  ropes  or  leather  harness  attached  to  the  shoulders  of  the  workmen,  who  are 
cither  the  colliers  or  persons  hired  on  purpose.  This  method  is  used  in  several  small 
eollieries ;  but  it  is  extremely  injudicious,  exercising  the  muscular  action  of  a  man  in  the 
most  unprofitable  manner.  Instead  of  men,  horses  are  sometimes  yoked  to  these 
basket-hurdles!,  which  are  then  made  to  contain  from  4  to  6  hundred  weight  of  coals ; 
but  from  the  magnitude  of  the  friction,  thb  plan  cannot  be  commended. 

An  improvement  on  this  system,  where  men  draw  the  coals,  is  to  place  the  basket  or 
eonre  on  a  small  four-wheeled  carriage,  called  a  tram,  or  to  attach  wheels  to  the  corve 
itself.  Thus  much  more  work  is  performed,  provided  the  floor  be  hard ;  but  not  on  a 
soft  pavement,  unless  some  kind  of  wooden  railway  be  laid. 

The  transport  of  coals  from  the  wall-fitce  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  was  greatly 
facilitated  by  the  introduction  of  cast-iron  railways,  in  place  of  wooden  roads,  first 
brought  into  practice  by  Mr.  John  Curr  of  Sheflield.  The  rails  are  called  tram-rails, 
or  plate-rails,  oonnsting  of  a  plate  from  3  to  4  inches  broad,  with  an  edge  at  right  angles 
to  it  about  two  inches  and  a  half  high.  Each  rail  is  frx>m  3  to  4  feet  long,  and  is  fixed 
either  to  cross  bearers  of  iron,  called  sleepers,  or  more  usually  to  wooden  bearers.  In 
some  collieries,  the  miners,  after  working  out  the  coals,  drag  them  along  these  railways 
to  the  pit  bottom ;  but  in  others,  two  persons  called  trammers  are  employed  to  transport 
the  coab;  the  one  of  whom,  in  front  of  the  corve,  draws  with  harness;  and  the  other, 
called  the  patter,  pushes  behind.  The  instant  each  corve  arrives,  from  the  waU.&ce,  at 
a  central  spot  in  Uie  system  of  the  railways,  it  is  lifted  from  the  tram  by  a  crane  placed 
there,  and  placed  on  a  carriage  called  a  roUey,  which  generally  holds  two  corves. 
Whenever  Uiree  or  four  rolleys  are  loaded,  they  are  hooked  together,  and  the  rolley 
1 106  driver,  with  his  horse,  takes  them  to  the  bottom  of  the  engine-shaft.  The 
roUey  horses  have  a  peculiar  kind  of  shafts,  commonly  made  of  iron, 
named  limbers,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  prevent  the  carriage  from  over- 
running them.  One  of  these  shafts  is  represented  in  Jiff.  1 108.  The  hole 
shown  at  a,  passes  over  an  iron  peg  or  stud  in  front  of  the  rolley,  so  that  the  horse 
mny  be  quickly  attached  or  disengaged.  By  these  arrangements  the  work  is  carried 
on  vrith  surprising  regularity  and  despatch. 

The  power  of  the  engine  for  drawing  the  coals  up  the  shaft,  »  made  proportional  to 
the  depth  of  the  pit  and  the  quantity  to  be  raiwd,  the  corves  ascending  at  an  average 
velocity  of  about  12  feet  per  second.  So  admirable  b  the  modern  arrangement  of  this 
operation,  that  the  corves  are  transported  from  the  wall-fiuses  to  the  pit  bottom,  and 
moved  up  the  shaft,  as  fast  as  the  onsetters  at  the  bottom,  and  the  banksmen  at  the  top, 
can  hook  the  loaded  and  empty  corves  on  and  off  the  engine  ropes.  Thus  100  corves  of 
coals  have  been  raised  every  hour  up  a  shaft  1 00  fathoms  deep,  constituting  a  lift  of  27 
tons  per  hour,  or  324  tons  in  a  day,  or  shift  of  12  hours.  Coals  mined  in  large  cubical 
masses  cannot,  however,  be  so  rapidly  raised  as  the  smaller  coal  of  the  Newcastle 
district. 

When  coals  have  so  great  a  rise  from  the  pit  bottom  to  the  crop  that  horses  cannot  be 
used  on  the  rolley  ways,  the  corves  descend  along  the  tram-roads,  by  means  of  inclined- 
plane  machines,  which  are  moved  either  by  vertical  rope-barrels,  or  horizontal  ropc- 
aheaves.  These  inclined  planes  are  frequently  divided  into  successive  stages,  200  or  300 
yards  long,  at  the  end  of  each  of  which  is  an  inclined-plane  machine,  whereby  the  coals 
are  lowered  from  one  level  to  another. 

The  wheeb  of  the  trams  and  rolleys  vary  in  diameter  from  8  to  16  inches,  according 
to  the  thickness  of  the  coal.  In  some,  the  axles  not  only  revolve  on  their  journals,  but 
the  wheels  also  revolve  on  their  axles. 

Various  forms  of  machines  have  been  employed  for  raising  the  coab  out  of  the  pits. 
The  steam  engine  with  fly-wheel  and  rope-barrels,  b,  however,  now  preferred  in  all  con- 
siderable establishments.  When  of  small  power,  they  are  usually  constructed  with  a  fly 
wheel,  and  short  fly-wheel  shaft,  on  which  there  is  a  small  pinion  working  into  the 
teeth  of  a  large  wheel,  fixed  upon  the  rope  barrel.  Thus  the  engine  may  move  with 
great  rapidity,  while  it  imparts  an  equable  slow  motion  to  the  corves  ascending  in  the 
shaft.  When  the  engines  are  of  great  power,  however,  they  are  directly  connected  with 
tfie  ropo-barrel ;  some  of  these  being  of  such  dimensions,  that  each  revolution  of  the  rope- 
barrel  produces  an  elevation  of  12  yards  in  the  corve.  A  powerful  brake  u  usually  con- 
nected with  the  circumference  of  the  fly-wheel  or  rope-barrel,  whereby  the  brakeman, 
by  applying  his  foot  to  the  governing  lever  of  the  brake,  and  by  shutting  at  the  same 
time  the  steam  valves  with  hb  hands,  can  arrest  the  oorve,  or  pitch  its  arrival  within  a 
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few  inches  of  the  required  height  of  erery  deliyery.  An  eniUess  ehein,  suspended  from 
the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  shaft,  has,  in  a  feir  pits  of  moderate  depth,  been  worked  by 
a  steam  engine,  fior  raising  iJorves  in  constant  succession ;  but  the  practice  has  not  been 
found  hitherto  applicable  on  the  greater  scale. 

There  is  a  kind  of  water  engines  for  raising  coals,  strictly  admissible  only  in  level  free 
pits,  where  the  ascent  of  the  loaded  corve  is  produced  by  the  descent  of  a  caasoon  filled  with 
water.  When  the  ascent  and  descent  are  throu^  equal  spaces,  the  rope  bannels  for  tht 
cassoon  and  the  conres  are  of  equal  diameter ;  but  when  the  point  from  which  the  eoah 
have  to  be  lifted  is  deeper  than  the  point  of  discharge  for  the  water  into  the  dry  levelp 
the  cassoon  must  be  larger,  and  the  rope  barrel  smaller ;  so  that  by  the  time  the  cassoon 
rvaches  to  the  half-depth,  for  example,  the  corve  may  have  mounted  through  double  the 
space.  The  cassoon  is  filled  with  water  at  the  pit  mouth,  and  is  emptied  by  a  self- 
acting  Tslve  whenever  it  gets  to  the  bottom.  The  loaded  corve  is  replaced  by  an  empty 
one  at  the  pit  mouth,  and  its  weight,  with  that  of  the  descending  rope,  puU  up  the 
empty  cassoon ;  the  motions  of  the  whole  mechanisn  being  regulated  by  a  powerful 
brake. 

Various  plans  have  been  devised  to  prevent  ooUimon  between  the  ascending  and  de- 
scending corves,  which  sometimes  paas  each  other  with  a  joint  velocity  of  20  or  SO  feck 
per  second.  One  method  is  by  dividing  the  pit  from  top  to  bottom,  so  that  each  corva 
moves  in  a  separate  compartment  Another  mode  was  invented  by  Mr.  Curr  of 
Sheffield,  in  which  wooden  guides  were  attached  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  pit ;  being 
spars  of  deal  about  4  inches  square^  attached  perpendicularly  to  the  aides  of  the  shaft, 
and  to  buntons  in  the  middle  of  the  pit  Betwixt  these  guides,  friction-roller  sliders  are 
placed,  attached  to  the  gin-ropes,  to  which  sliders  the  corves  are  suspended.  In  this 
way,  the  corves  can  be  raiseid  with  great  rapidity ;  but  there  is  a  considerable  loss  of 
time  in  banking  the  corve  at  the  pit  mouth,  where  shutters  or  sliding  boards  must  be 
used.     This  plan  b  highly  beneficial  where  the  coals  are  in  laige  lumps. 

Both  ropes  and  chains  are  used  for  lifting  coals.  The  round  ropes  are  shroud-laid ; 
but  the  preferable  rope  is  the  flat  band,  made  of  four  ropes  placed  boriaontally  togetner, 
the  ropes  being  laid  alternately  right  and  left.  In  this  way,  the  ropes  counteract  one 
another  in  the  twist,  hsnging  like  a  ribbon  down  the  shaft ;  and  are  stitched  strongly 
together  by  a  small  cord.  Such  rope  bands  are  not  only  very  pliable  for  their  strength* 
which  protects  the  heart  of  the  rope  from  breaking,  but  as  they  lap  upon  themselves,  a 
simple  sheave  serves  as  a  rope-barrel.  ^They  possess  the  additional  advantage,  that  by  so 
lapping,  they  enlarge  the  diameter  of  the  axle  in  which  they  coil,  and  thus  make  a  com- 
pensation mechanically  against  the  increasing  length  of  rope  descending  witli  its  corve. 
Tlius  the  counterpoise  chains,  used  in  deep  pits  to  regulate  the  descent,  have  been 
superseded.     See  BArs-sriirNiMo. 

When  chains  are  preferred  to  ropes,  as  in  veiy  deep  pits,  the  short  pudding-link 
chains  are  mostly  used.     See  Cable. 

The  corves  after  bang  landed  or  banked  at  the  pit  mouth,  are  drawn  to  the  bin  or 
coal-hill,  either  upon  slips  by  horses,  or  by  trammers  on  a  tram-road.  But  with  small 
coals,  like  the  Newcastle,  the  pit  haul  is  raised  8  or  9  feet  a)x>ve  the  comnoon  level  of 
the  ground,  and  the  coal-heap  slopes  downwards  from  that  height  As  the  bins  in- 
crease, tran>  roads  are  hud  outwards  upon  thera. 

I  shall  now  describe  the  ventUaHon  of  coal  mines.  Into  their  furthestrecesses,  an 
adequate  supply  oi  fresh  air  must  be  carried  forwards,  for  the  purposes  of  re^iration, 
and  the  combustion  of  candles ;  as  also  for  clearing  off  the  carbonic  acid  and  car- 
buretted  hydrogen  gases,  so  destructive  to  the  miners,  who  call  these  noxious  airs,  from 
their  most  obvious  qualities,  choke-damp  and  fire-damp. 

Before  the  steam  engine  was  applied  to  the  drainage  of  the  mines,  and  the  extraction 
of  the  coal,  the  excavations  were  o£  such  limited  extent,  that  when  inflanmiable  air  ac- 
cumulated in  the  foreheads,  it  was  usual  in  many  collieries  to  fire  it  every  morning. 
This  was  done  by  fixing  a  lighted  candle  to  the  end  of  a  long  pole,  which  being  ex- 
tended towards  the  roof  by  a  person  lyuig  flat  on  the  floor,  the  gas  was  fired,  and  the 
blast  passed  safely  over  him.  If  the  gas  was  abundant,  the  explosive  miner  put  on  a 
wet  jacket,  to  prevent  the  fire  from  scorching  him.  In  other  situations,  where  the  fire- 
damp was  still  more  copious,  the  candle  was  drawn  forwards  into  it,  by  a  cord  passini; 
over  a  catch  at  the  end  of  the  gallery,  while  the  operator  stood  at  a  distance.  This 
very  rude  and  dangerous  mode  of  exploding  the  inflammable  gas,  is  still  practised  in  a 
few  mines,  under  the  name  of  the  firing  line. 

The  carbonic  acid  or  choke-damp  having  a  greater  specific  gravity  than  atmospheric 
air,  in  the  proportion  of  about  3  to  2,  occupies  the  lower  part  of  the  workings,  and 
gives  comparatively  little  annoyance.  Its  presence  may  moreover  be  always  safely 
ascertained  by  the  lighted  candle.  This  cannot,  however,  be  said  of  the  fire-damp, 
which  bciog  lighter  and  more  movable,  diffuses  readily  through  the  atmospheric  air,  so 
OS  to  form  a  most  dangerous  explosive  mixture,  even  at  a  considerable  distance  firom 
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tli6  blowers  or  sources  of  its  extrication  from  the  ooal  stsata.  Pure  subcarburetted 
hydrogen  has  s  specific  gravity  »  0,555,  air  being  1 ;  and  consists  of  a  volume  of  vapour 
of  carbon,  and  two  volumes  of  hydrogen,  condensed  by  mutual  affinity  into  one  volume. 
The  choke-damp  is  a  mixture  of  the  above,  with  a  little  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  variable 
proportions  of  atmospheric  air.  As  the  pure  subcarburetted  hydrogen  requires  twice 
its  bulk  of  oxygen  to  consume  it  completely,  it  will  take  for  the  same  effect  about  10 
times  its  bulk  of  atmospheric  air,  since  this  volume  of  air  contains  about  two  volumes 
of  oxygen.  Ten  volumes  of  air,  therefore^  mned  with  one  volume  of  subcarburetted 
hydrogen,  fbrm  the  most  powerfully  explosive  mixture.  If  either  less  or  more  lur  be 
intermixed,  the  explosive  force  will  be  impaired  ;  till  3  volumes  of  air  below  or  above 
that  ratio,  constitute  non-explosive  mixtures ;  that  is,  1  of  the  pure  flre-damp  mixed 
with  either  7  or  IS  of  air,  or  any  quantity  below  the  first,  or  above  the  second  number, 
will  afford  an  unexplosive  mixture.  With  the  first  proportion,  a  candle  will  not  bum ; 
with  the  second,  it  bums  with  a  very  elongated  blue  flame.  The  fire-damp  should 
therefore  be  still  further  diluted  with  common  air,  oonaderably  beyond  the  above  pro- 
portion of  1  to  13,  to  render  the  working  of  the  mine  perfectly  safe. 

These  noxious  gases  are  disengaged  from  the  cutters,  fissures,  and  minute  pores  of  the 
ooal ;  and  if  the  quantity  be  considerable,  relative  to  the  orifice,  a  hissing  noise  is  heard. 

Though  the  choke-damp,  or  carbonic  acid  gas,  be  invisible,  yet  its  line  of  division 
from  the  common  air  is  distinctly  observable  on  approaching  a  lighted  candle  to  the 

1 109        ^^^_,-— -    lower  level,  where  it  accumulates,  which  becomes  extinguished 
.  1 1  ji|t»jjjj)]iJ^^l«J^^    the  instant  it  comes  within  its  sphere,  as  if  it  were  plunged  in 
iB»3l^^'^  water.     The  stratum  of  carbonic  acid  sometimes  lies  I  or  2  feet 

thick  on  the  floor,  while  the  superincumbent  air  is  periectly  good.  When  the  coal  has 
a  considerable  dip  and  rise,  the  choke-damp  will  be  found  occupying  the  lower  parts  of 
the  mine,  in  a  wedge  form,  as  represented  in  ^.1I09«»  where  a  shows  the  plaee  of  the 
earbonic  add  gas,  and  h  that  of  the  common  air. 

When  a  gallery  is  driven  in  advance  of  the  other  workings,  and  a  discham  of  this 
gas  takes  place,  it  soon  fills  the  whole  mine,  if  its  direction  be  in  the  line  of  level,  and 
the  mine  b  rendered  unworkable  until  a  supply  of  fresh  air  is  introduced  to  dislodge  it. 
As  the  flame  of  a  candle  indicates  correctly  the  existence  of  the  choke-damp,  the  miners 
may  have  sufficient  warmng  of  its  presence,  so  as  to  avoid  the  place  which  it  occupies, 
till  adequate  means  be  taken  to  drive  it  away. 

The  fire-damp  is  not  an  inmate  of  every  mine,  and  is  seldom  found,  indeed,  where 
the  carbonic  acid  prevails.  It  occurs  in  the  greatest  quantities  in  the  coal  mines  of  the 
counties  of  Northumberland,  Durham,  Cumberland,  Staffi^rdsbire,  and  Shropshire.  It 
is  more  abundant  in  coals  of  the  caking  kind,  with  a  bright  steel-grained  fratcture,  than 
in  cubic  coals  of  an  open-burning  quality.  Splint  coals  are  still  less  liable  to  disengage 
this  gas.  In  some  extensive  coal-fields  it  exists  copiously  on  one  range  of  the  line  of 
bearing,  while  on  the  other  range,  none  of  it  is  observed,  but  abundance  of  carbonic 
acid  gas. 

In  the  numerous  collieries  in  the  Lothians,  south  from  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  the 
fire-damp  is  unknown ;  while  in  the  coal-fields  round  the  city  of  Glasgow,  and  cdong 
the  coast  of  A3rrshire,  it  frequently  appears. 

The  violent  discharge  of  the  gas  from  a  crevice  or  cutter  of  the  coal,  is  called  a 
blower ;  and  if  this  be  ignited,  it  bums  like  an  immense  blowpipe,  inflaming  the  coal 
at  the  opposite  side  of  the  gallery.  The  gas  evidently  exists  in  a  highly  compressed 
and  clastic  state ;  whence  it  seems  to  loosen  the  texture  of  the  coals  replete  with  it,  and 
renders  them  more  easily  worked.  The  gas  is  often  peculiarly  abundant  near  a  great 
dislocation  or  slip  of  the  strata ;  so  that  the  fissure  of  the  dislocation  will  sometimes 
emit  a  copious  stream  of  gas  for  many  years.  It  has  also  happened,  that  from  certain 
eoals,  newly  worked,  and  let  fall  from  a  height  into  the  hold  of  a  vessel,  so  much  in- 
flammable gas  has  been  extricated  that,  after  the  hatches  were  secured,  and  the  ship 
ready  to  proceed  to  sea,  the  gas  has  ignited  with  the  flame  of  a  candle,  so  as  to  scorcb 
the  seamen,  to  blow  up  the  decks,  and  otherwise  damage  the  vessel.  In  like  manner, 
when  the  pillars  in  a  mine  are  crushed  by  sudden  pressure,  a  great  discharge  of  gas 
ensues,  lliis  gas  being  lighter  than  common  air,  always  ascends  to  the  roof  or  to  the 
rise  of  the  galleries ;  and,  where  the  dip  is  considerable,  occupies  the  forehead  of  the 
\\\Q  l^^iii^,  mine,  in  a  wedge  form,  as  shown  in  fig.\\  10.,  where  a  represents 

- — *>-»__  c  the  fire-damp,  and  h  the  common  air.  in  this  case,  a  candle 
will  burn  without  danger  near  the  point  e,  close  to  the  floor ;  but  if  it  be  advanced  a 
few  feet  further  towards  the  roo^  an  explosion  will  immediately  ensue ;  since  at  the  line 
where  the  two  elastic  fluids  are  in  contact,  they  mix,  and  form  an  explosive  body. 

W  hen  this  gas  is  largely  diluted  with  air,  the  workmen  do  not  seem  to  foel  any 
inconvenience  from  breathing  the  mixture  for  a  period  of  many  years ;  but  on  inhaling 
pure  carburetted  hydrogen,  the  miner  instantly  drops  down  insensible,  and,  if  not 
speedily  removed  into  fresh  air,  he  dies. 
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The  production  of  thes^  noxious  gases  renders  ventilation  a  primary  object  in  the 
system  of  mining.  The  most  easily  managed  is  the  carbonic  acid.  If  an  air-pipe 
has  been  carried  down  the  engine  pit  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation  in  tlie  sinking 
other  pipes  are  connected  with  it,  and  laid  along  the  pavement,  or  are  attached  to  an 
angle  of  the  mine  next  the  roof  These  pipes  are  prolonged  with  the  galleries,  by 
which  means  the  air  at  the  forehead  is  drawn  up  the  pipes  and  replaced  by  atmo^beric 
air,  which  descends  by  the  shaft  in  an  equable  current,  regulated  by  the  ^ught  of  the 
furnace  at  the  pit  mouth.  This  circulation  is  continued  till  the  miners  cut  through 
upon  the  second  shaft,  when  the  air-plpes  become  superfluous;  for  it  is  well  known 
that- the  instant  such  communication  is  made,  as  is  represented  in  jl^l 111.,  the 
air  spontaneously  descends  in  the  engine  pit  ▲,  and,  passing  along  the  gallery  a, 
1111  ^  ascends  in  a  steady  current  in  the  second  pit  b.  The  air,  in  sink- 
p]ing  through  a,  has  at  first  the  atmosphenc  temperature,  which  in 
winter  may  be  at  or  under  the  freezing  point  of  water ;  but  its 
temperature  increases  in  passing  down  through  the  relati?ely 
warmer  earth,  and  ascends  in  the  abaft  b,  warmer  than  the  at- 
mosphere. When  shafts  are  of  unequal  depths,  as  represented  in  the 
figure,  the  current  of  air  flows  pretty  uniformly  in  one  direction.  If  the  second  shaft  has 
the  same  depth  with  the  first,  and  the  bottom  and  mouth  of  both  be  in  the  same  hori- 
sontal  plane,  the  air  would  sometimes  remain  at  rest,  as  water  would  do  in  an  inverted 
syphon,  and  at  other  times  would  circulate  down  one  pit  and  up  another,  not  alwa^'s 
in  the  same  direction,  but  sometimes  up  the  one,  and  sometimes  up  the  other,  according 
to  the  variations  of  temperature  at  the  surface,  and  the  barometrical  pressures,  as  modi- 
fied by  winds.  There  is  in  mines  a  proper  heat,  proportional  to  their  depth,  increaang 
about  one  degree  of  Fahrenheit*s  scale  for  every  60  feet  of  descent 

There  is  a  simple  mode  of  conducting  air  from  the  pit  bottom  to  the  forehead  of  the 
mine,  by  cutting  a  ragglin,  or  trumpeting,  as  it  is  termed,  in  the  side  of  the  gallery,  as  re^ 
1112  I!  ^  presented  ^^.1112.,  where  a  exhibits  the  gallery  hi  the  coal,  and  b  the 


ngglin,  which  b  ftom  15  to  18  inches  square.  The  coal  itself  forms 
three  sides  of  the  air-pipe,  and  the  fourth  is  composed  of  thin  deals  applied  air-tight, 
and  nailed  to  small  props  of  wood  fixed  between  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  lips  of  the 
ragglin.  This  mode  is  very  generally  adopted  in  running  galleries  of  communication, 
and  dip-head  level  galleries,  where  carbonic  acid  abounds,  or  when  from  the  stagnation 
of  the  air  the  miners*  lights  bum  dimly. 

When  the  ragglin  or  air-pipes  are  not  made  spontaneously  active,  the  air  is  sometimes 
impelled  through  them  by  means  of  ventilating  fanners,  having  their  tube  placed  at  the 
pit  bottom,  while  the  vanes  are  driven  with  great  velocity  by  a  wheel  and  pinion  worked 
with  the  hand.  In  other  cases,  large  bellows  like  those  of  the  blacksmith,  furnished 
with  a  wide  noule,  are  made  to  act  in  a  similar  way  with  the  fimners.  But  these  are 
merely  temporary  expedients  for  small  mines.  A  very  slight  circulation  of  air  can  be 
effected  by  propulsion,  in  comparison  of  what  may  be  done  by  exhaustion ;  and  hence 
it  is  better  to  attach  the  air-pipe  to  the  valve  of  the  bellows,  than  to  their  nossle. 

Ventilation  of  collieries  has  been  likewise  effected  on  a  small  scale,  by  attacliing  a 
horizontal  funnel  to  the  top  of  air-pipes  elevated  a  considerable  height  above  the  pit 
mouth.  The  fUnnel  revolves  on  a  pivot,  and  by  its  tail-piece  places  its  mouth  so  as  to 
receive  the  wind.  At  other  times,  a  circidation  of  air  is  produced  by  placing  coal-firca 
in  iron  grates,  either  at  the  bottom  of  an  upcast  pit,  or  suspended  by  a  chain  a  few 
fathoms  down. 

Such  are  some  of  the  more  common  methods  practised  in  collieries  of  moderate 
depth,  where  carbonic  acid  abounds,  or  where  there  is  a  total  stagnation  of  air.  But 
in  all  great  coal  mines  the  aerial  circulation  is  regulated  and  directed  by  double 
doors,  called  main  or  bearing  doors.  These  are  true  air-vahes,  which  intercept  a 
current  of  air  moving  in  one  direction  from  mixing  with  another  moving  in  a  dif- 
ferent  direction.      Such  valves  are   placed  on  the  main  roads  and  passages  of  the 

galleries,  and  are  essential  to  a  just  ventilation.  Their  func- 
tions are  represented  in  the  annexed  ^.1113,  where  a  shows 
the  downcast  shaft,  in  which  the  aerial  current  is  made  to 
descend ;  b  is  the  upcast  shaft,  sunk  towards  the  rise  of  the 
coal ;  and  c,  the  dip-head  level.  Were  the  mine  here  figured 
to  be  worked  without  any  attention  to  the  circulation,  the  air 
would  flow  down  the  pit  a,  and  proceed  in  a  direct  line  up 
the  rise  mine  to  the  shaft  b,  in  which  it  would  ascend.  The  consequence  would  there* 
fore  be,  that  all  the  galleries  and  boards  to  the  dip  of  the  pit  a,  and  those  lying  on  each 
side  of  the  pits,  would  have  no  circulation  of  air ;  or,  in  the  language  of  the  collier,  would 
be  laid  dead.  To  obviate  this  result,  double  doors  are  placed  in  three  of  the  galleries  ad. 
juinin|(  the  pit ;  viz.,  at  a  and  b,  c  and  d,  e  and  /;  all  of  which  open  inwards  to  the  shaft  a» 
i3y  this  plan,  as  the  air  is  not  suffered  to  pass  directly  from  the  shaft  a  to  the  shaft  i^  through 
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the  doors  a  and  b,  it  would  have  taken  the  next  shortest  direction  hyed  and  ef;  but  the 
doors  in  these  galleries  prevent  this  course,  and  compel  it  to  proceed  downwards  to 
the  dip-head  level  c,  where  it  will  spread  or  divide,  one  portion  pursuing  a  route  to 
the  right,  another  to  the  left.     On  arriving  at  the  boards  g  and  h,  it  would  have 
naturally  ascended  by  them ;  but  this  it  cannot  do,  by  reason  of  the  building  or  stop- 
ping placed  at  p  and  A.     By  means  of  such  stoppings  placed  in  the  boards  next  the 
dip-head  level,  the  air  can  be  transported  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left  for  many 
miles,  if  necessary,  providing  there  be  a  train  or  circle  of  aerial  communication  from 
the  pit  A  to  the  pit  a.     If  the  boards  t  and  k  are  open,  the  air  will  ascend  in  them, 
as  traced  out  by  the  arrows ;  and  after  being  diffused  through  the  workings,  will  again 
meet  in  a  body  at  a,  and  mount  the  gallery  to  the  pit  b,  sweeping  away  with  it  the 
deleterious  air  which  it  meets  in  its  path.    Without  double  doors  on  each  main  passage, 
the  regular  circulation  of  the  air  would  be  constantly  liable  to  interruptions  and 
derangements ;  thus,  suppose  the  door  e  to  be  removed,  and  only  d  to  remain  in  the 
left  hand  gallery,  all  the  other  doors  being  as  represented,  it  is  obvious,  that  whenever 
the  door  d  is  opened,  the  air,  finding  a  more  direct  passage  in  that  direction,  would 
mount  by  the  nearest  channel  I,  to  the  shaft  a,  and  lay  dead  all  the  other  parts  of  the 
work,  stopping  all  circulation.     As  the  passages  on  which  the  doors  are  placed  con- 
stitute tlie  main  roads  by  which  the  miners  go  to  and  from  their  work,  and  as  the 
corves  are  also  constantly  wheeling  along  all  the  time,  were  a  single  door,  such  as  d, 
ao  often  opened,  the  ventilation  would  be  rendered  precarious  or  languid.     But  the 
double  doors  obviate  this  inconvenience;   for  both  men  and  horses,  with  the  corves, 
in  going  to  or  from  the  pit  bottom  a,  no  sooner  enter  the  door  d,  than  it  shuts  behind 
^em,  and  encloses  them  in  the  still  air  contained  between  the  doors  d  and  e  /  e  having 
prevented  the  air  from  changing  its  proper  course  while  d  was  open.     When  d  is  again 
shut,  the  door  e  may  be  opened  without  xnoonvenienoe,  to  allow  the  men  and  horses  to 
pass  on  to  the  pit  bottom  at  a  ;  the  door  d  preventing  any  change  in  the  aerial  circula- 
tion while  tlie  door  e  is  open.     In  returning  from  the  pit,  the  same  rule  is  observed,  of 
shutting  one  of  the  double  doors,  before  the  other  is  opened. 

If  this  mode  of  disjoining  and  insulating  air-courses  fitim  each  other  be  once  fiiiriy 
conceived,  the  continuance  of  the  separation  through  a  working  of  any  extent,  may  be 
easily  understood. 

When  carbonic  acid  gas  abounds,  or  when  the  fire-damp  is  in  very  small  quan* 
tity,  the  air  may  be  conducted  from  the  shaft  to  the  dip-head  level,  and  by  placing 
stoppings  of  each  room  next  the  level,  it  may  be  carried  to  any  distance  along  the  dip* 
head  levels;  and  the  furthest  room  on  each  side  being  left  open,  the  air  is  suffered 
to  diffuse  itself  through  the  wastes,  along  the  wall  fiices,  and  mount  in  the  upcast 
pit,  as  is  represented  in  Jig.  1099*  But  should  the  air  become  stagiumt  along  the 
wall  fiices,  stoppings  are  set  up  throughout  the  galleries,  in  such  a  way  as  to  direct  the 
main  body  of  fresh  air  along  the  wall  faces  for  the  workmen,  while  a  partial  stream  of 
air  is  aUowed  to  pass  through  the  stoppings,  to  prevent  any  accumulation  of  foul  air  in 
the  wastes. 

In  very  deep  and  extensive  collieries  more  elaborate  arrangements  for  ventilation  are 
introduced.  Here  the  circulation  is  made  active  by  rarefying  the  air  at  the  upcast 
shaft,  by  means  of  a  very  large  furnace  placed  either  at  the  bottom  or  top  of  the 
shaft.  The  former  position  is  generally  preferred.  FigA09\»  exhibits  a  ftimace 
placed  at  the  top  of  the  pit.  When  it  surmounts  a  single  pit,  or  a  single  division  of 
the  pit,  the  compartment  intended  for  the  upcast  is  made  air-tight  at  top,  by  placing 
strong  buntons  or  beams  across  it,  at  any  suitalile  distance 'from  the  mouth.  On  these 
buntons  a  close  scaffolding  of  plank  is  laid,  which  is  well  plastered  or  moated  over 
with  adhesive  plastic  clay.  A  little  way  below  the  scaffold,  a  passage  is  previously 
cut,  either  in  a  sloping  direction,  to  connect  the  current  of  air  with  the  furnace,  or  it 
is  laid  horizontally,  and  then  communicates  with  the  furnace  by  a  vertical  opening. 
If  any  obstacle  prevent  the  scaffold  from  being  erected  within  the  pit,  this  can  be 
made  air-tight  at  top,  and  a  brick  flue  carried  thence  along  the  surface  to  the  furnace. 

The  furnace  has  a  sice  proportional  to  the  magnitude  of  the  ventilation,  and  the 
chimneys  are  either  round  or  square,  being  from  50  to  100  feet  high,  with  an  inside 
diameter  of  from  5  to  9  fieet  at  bottom,  tapering  upwards  to  a  diameter  of  from  2^  fret 
to  5  feet.  Such  stalks  are  made  9  inches  thick  in  the  body  of  the  building,  and  a 
little  thicker  at  bottom,  where  they  are  lined  with  fire-bricks. 

The  plan  of  placing  the  furnace  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit  is,  however,  more  advan- 
tageous, because  the  shaft  through  which  the  air  ascends  to  the  furnace  at  the  pit 
mouth,  is  always  at  the  ordinary  temperature ;  so  that  whenever  the  top  furnace  is  neg- 
lected, the  circulation  of  air  throughout  the  mine  becomes  languid,  and  dangerous  to 
the  workmen ;  whereas,  when  the  furnace  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  its  sides 
get  heated,  like  those  of  a  chimney,  through  its  total  length,  so  that  though  the  h^t  of 
the  furnace  be  accidentally  allowed  to  decline  or  become  extinct  for  a  litUe^  the  circu^ 
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lation  will  still  go  on,  the  air  of  the  ujjcast  pit  being  rarefied  by  the  heat  lemainiiig  in 
the  sides  of  the  shaft. 

To  prevent  the  annoyance  to  the  onsetters  at  the  bottom,  from  the  hot  smoke,  the  fol- 
lowing  plan  has  been  adopted,  as  shown  in  the  wood-cut,  ^^.1114.  where  a  represents 
1114  ^  ^  the  lower  part  of  the  upcast  shaft ;  &,  the  furnace,  built  of 
brick,  arched  at  top,  with  its  sides  insulated  from  the  solid 
mass  of  coal  which  surrounds  it  Between  the  ftimace 
wall  and  the  coal-beds,  a  current  of  air  constantly  passes 
towards  the  shaft,  in  order  to  prevent  the  coal  catching 
fire.  From  the  end  of  the  furnace  a  gallery  is  cut  in  a 
rising  direction  at  c,  which  communicates  with  the  shaft  at 
d,  about  7  or  8  fathoms  from  the  bottom  of  the  pit.  'ilius  the  furnace  and  furnace- 
keeper  are  completely  di^oined  from  the  diaft ;  and  the  pit  bottom  is  not  only  free 
,/r_^  r^  from  all  encumbrances,  but  remains  comfortably  cool.  To  ob- 
Tiate  the  inconveniences  from  the  smoke  to  the  banksmen  in 
landing  the  coals  at  the  pit  mouth,  the  following  plan  has  been 
contrived  for  the  Newcastle  collieries.  JV^.l  11 5.  represents  the 
mouth  of  the  pit ;  a  is  the  upcast  shaft,  provided  with  a  furnace 
at  bottom ;  6,  the  downcast  shaft,  by  which  the  supply  of  at- 
mospheric air  descends ;  and  d^  the  brattice  carried  above  the  pit 
mouth.  A  little  way  below  the  settle-boards,  a  gallery  c,  is  pushed, 
in  communication  vrith  the  surface  from  the  downcast  shaft, 
over  which  a  brick  tube  or  chimney  is  built  from  60  to  80  feet 
high,  7  or  8  feet  diameter  at  bottom,  and  4  or  5  feet  diameter  at 
top.  On  the  top  of  this  chimney  a  deal  funnel  is  suspended  horizontally  on  a  pivot, 
like  a  turn-cap.  The  vane/,  made  also  of  deal,  keeps  the  mouth  of  the  funnel  always 
in  the  same  direction  with  the  wind.  The  same  mechanism  is  mounted  at  the  upcast 
shaft  a,  only  here  the  funnel  is  made  to  present  its  mouth  in  the  wind's  eye.  Tt  is  obvious 
from  the  figure,  that  a  highwind  will  rather  aid  than  check  the  ventilation  by  this  plan. 

The  principle  of  ventilation  being  thus  established,  the  next  object  in^ opening  up  a 
colliery,  and  in  driving  all  galleries  whatever,  is  the  doMB  mine  or  double  headwayg 
course ;  on  the  simple  but  very  ingenious  distribution  of  which,  the  circulation  of  air 
depends  at  the  commencement  of  the  excavations. 

The  double  headways  course  is  representied  in  ^g.lll6,t  where  a  is  the  one 
heading  or  gallery,  and  b  the  other ;   the  former  being  immediately  connected  with 

1116       the  upcast  side  of  the  pit  c,   and  the  latter  with 

mmmimmSKMSk  the  downcast  side  of  the  pit  d.     The  pit  ittclf  is 

made  completely  air-tight  by  its  division  of  deals 
from  top  to  bottom,  called  the  brattice  wall ;  so  that 


no  air  can  pass  through  the  brattice  from  <f  to  c,  and  the  intercourse  betwixt  the  two 
currents  of  air  is  completely  intercepted  by  a  stopping  betwixt  the  pit  bottom  and  the 
end  of  the  first  pillar  of  coal ;  the  pillars  or  walls  of  coal,  marked  e,  are  called  stenting 
walls ;  and  the  openings  betwixt  them,  walls  or  thirlings.  The  arrows  show  the  direc- 
tion of  the  air.  The  headings  a  and  h  are  generally  made  about  9  feet  wide,  the  stent- 
ing walls  6  or  8  yards  thick,  and  are  holed  or  thirled  at  such  a  distance  as  may  be  most 
suitable  for  the  state  of  the  air.     The  thirlings  are  5  feet  wide. 

When  the  headings  are  set  off  from  the  pit  bottom,  an  aperture  is  left  in  the  brattice 
at  the  end  of  the  pillar  next  the  pit,  through  which  the  circulation  betwixt  the  upcast 
and  downcast  pits  is  carried  on ;  but  whenever  the  workmen  cut  through  the  first 
thirling  No.  1.,  the  aperture  in  the  brattice  at  the  pit  bottom  is  shut;  in  consequence  of 
which  the  air  is  immediately  drawn  by  the  power  of  the  upcast  shaft  through  that  thirling 
as  represented  by  the  dotted  arrow.  Thus  a  direct  stream  of  fresh  air  is  obviously 
brought  close  to  the  forehead  where  the  mines  are  at  work.  The  two  headings  a  and  6 
arc  then  advanced,  and  as  soon  as  the  thirling  No.  2.  is  cut  through,  a  wall  of  brick  and 
mortar,  A\  inches  thick,  is  built  across  the  thirling  No.  1.  This  wall  is  termed  a  stop- 
ping; and  being  air-tight,  it  forces  the  whole  circulation  through  the  thirling  No.  2.  In 
this  manner  the  air  is  always  led  forward,  and  caused  to  circulate  always  by  the  last- 
made  thirling  next  the  forehead ;  care  being  had,  that  whenever  a  new  thirling  is  made, 
the  last  thirling  through  which  the  air  was  circulated,  be  secured  with  an  air-tight 
stopping.  In  the  woodcut,  the  stoppings  are  placed  in  the  thirlings  numbered  1,  2,  3, 
4,  5,  6,  and  of  consequence  the  whole  circulation  passes  through  the  thiriing  No.  7., 
which  lies  nearest  the  foreheads  of  the  headings  a,  5.  By  inspecting  the  figure,  we 
observe,  that  on  this  very  simple  plan,  a  stream  of  air  may  be  circulated  to  any  required 
distance,  and  in  any  direction,  however  tortuous.  Thus,  for  example^  if  while  the 
double  headways  course  a,  5,  is  pushed  forward,  other  double  headways  courses  are  re- 
quired to  be  carried  on  at  the  same  time  on  both  sides  of  the  first  headway,  the 
same  general  principles  have  only  to  be  attended  to  as  shown  in  ^.1117.,  wherw 


the  upcul,  and  b  tbc  dowi 


:  to  the  fDreheadi  at  /,  mid 
ng  through  the  lut  thirling  mmde  there, 
J  to  the  oppo«ite  <iite  of  the  double  Hoon, 
da  now  the  heading  g  to  tbe  forehead)  at 
iei  through  the  Ian-made  thirling  at  that 
and  dcseenda,  in  the  heading  i,  till  it  is 
upted  by  the  double  doon  at  i.  The 
current  now  move*  along  the  heading  I, 
.  Mums  hj  the  lajt-made 
ng  there,  along  the  heading  ■,  and  final  I  j 
down  the  beading  o,  and  mounts  bj  the 
1  shaft  a,  canning  with  it  all  the  naiioui 
whieh  it  encouDtered  duriog  ita  circui- 
lous  J       nc  I     s  wa  d  cut  s  a  £i   J  fill      presentatioD  of  the  ifstem  by  which  col- 

lurws  of  the  greatest  eittol  are  worked  and  ventilated.  In  »nie  of  theae,  the  air 
miUTsei  am  from  30  to  40  miles  long  Thui  the  air  conducted  by  the  medium  of  a 
shaft  diTided  by  a  brattice  wall  only  a  few  inches  thick,  after  demnding  in  the  downcast 
mooecompartineiitofthepit  at  6  o'clock  in  the  motuing,  must  thence  traTcl  through  a 
circuit  of  nemly  30  mUe^  and  cannot  arrive  at  its  tea»»nding  compartment  on  the  other 
nde  of  the  brattice,  or  pit  partition,  till  S  o'clock  in  the  erening,  suppoung  it  to  mo™ 
«U  the  lime  at  the  rate  of  Si  mile*  per  hour.  Hence  we  see  thst  the  primum  mMh  of 
Ihu  mighty  circulation,  the  furnace,  must  be  carefiiUy  looked  after,  since  in  irrcgu- 
UHiiei  toay  affect  the  comfort,  or  even  the  existence  of  bundredi  of  minen  spread 
OTer  these  Tan  lubterraneous  labyrinths.  On  the  principles  just  laid  down,  it  appeatii, 
that  if  any  number  of  boards  be  set  off  from  any  side  of  tliese  galleries,  eitiier  in  a  Ie>el, 
dip,  or  rise  direction,  the  circulation  of  air  may  be  advanced  to  each  forehead,  by  an 
ingoing  and  reluming  current. 

Yet  while  the  eircuUtion  of  fresh  air  I)  tliua  advanced  to  the  lasLmade  thirling  neit 
Uieforehewl)/  A,  and  n,  jiy.1117,,  and  mores  throtigh  the  thirling  which  Is  nearest 
to  the  boe  of  every  board  and  room,  the  emission  of  fire-damp  is  frequently  to  nbundant 
from  the  coaly  strata,  that  the  miners  dare  not  proceed  forwards  more  than  a  few  twt 
ftom  that  aerial  cireulation,  without  huard  of  being  burned  by  the  combustion  of  the 
gu  at  their  andles.  To  guard  against  this  accident,  temporary  shifting  brnuices  are 
employed.  These  are  formed  of  deal,  about  (  of  an  inch  thick,  3  or  4  feet  broad, 
■nd  10  feet  longi  and  are  furnished  with  cro»-bars  for  binding  the  deals  together,  and 
•  few  finger  loops  cut  through  them,  for  lifting  them  more  eipeditiously,  in  order  to  place 
them  in  a  proper  position.  Where  imflamnuble  air  abounds,  a  store  of  such  bnttico 
•»«*•  "hould  be  kept  ready  fbr  emergencies. 

The  mode  of  applying  these  temporary  brattices,  or  deal  partitions,  is  shown  in  the 
■-~™"-iiying  figure  (  IllW.),  which  shows  how  the  air  citouLites  freely  through  the 
_  thirling  rf,  if  befbre  the  brattices  are  placed.  At  b  and  c,  we  see  two  Iiead- 
%  boardi  or  rooms,  which  are  so  (M  of  inflammable  air  as  to  be  uiiwork. 
le.  Props  are  now  erected  near  the  upper  end  of  the  pillar  e,  betwiii  the 
if  and  pavement,  about  two  feet  clear  of  the  sides  of  the  next  pllhir,  leav- 
~  ^oom  for  the  mioer  to  pass  along  between  the  pillar  side  and  the  brat. 
llie  brattices  are  then  lastened  with  nails  to  the  props,  the  lower 
tt  of  the  under  brattice  resting  00  the  pavement,  while  the  upper  edge  of 
upper  is  in  contact  with  the  rooC  By  this  means  nny  variation  of  the 
ght  in  the  bed  of  coal  is  compensated  by  the  overlap  of  tlie  brattice 
__j_  __j  ^  these  are  advanced,  shifting  brattices  arc  laid  close  to,  and 
.  Tlie  miner  next  sets  up  additional  props  in  the  same  parallel 
d  slides  the  brattices  forwards,  to  make  the  air  circulate  close 
to  the  forehead  where  he  is  working ;  and  be  regulates  the  distance  bclwiit  the  hraiiice 
■od  the  forehead  by  the  disengagement  of  fire-damp  and  the  velocity  of  the  aerial  cir- 
culation. The  prop* are  shown  atdd,  and  the  brattices  at/,  f.  By  this  arrangement  the 
air  is  prevented  from  panng  directly  through  the  thirling  a,  and  is  forced  along  the 
Hgbl-hatid  side  of  the  brattice,  and,  sweeping  over  the  wall  tmcc  or  forehead,  returns  by 
the  back  of  the  brattice,  and  passes  through  the  thirling  a.  It  is  prevented,  however, 
treiB  returning  in  its  former  direction  by  the  brattice  plsnted  in  the  forehead  c,  where- 
by it  mounts  up  and  accomplisfaes  its  n?tura  cloae  to  that  forehead.  Thus  hcadwaya 
and  boards  are  ventilated  till  anotlier  thirling  is  made  at  the  upper  part  of  the  pillar. 
The  thiiiing  a  is  then  closed  by  a  brick  stopping,  and  the  brattice  boards  removed 
forward  for  ■  nmilar  operation. 
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When  blowen  occur  in  the  root,  and  force  the  ilnU  down,  id  u  to  pioduoe  a  haga 
vaulted  excavationi  the  accumulated  gaa  muct  be  swept  away  ;  because,  after  filling  that 
apncej  it  would  dascend  iu  an  unmixed  iLate  under  the  common  roof  of  Ihe  coaL 
Tne  manner  of  Temoving  it  ia  represented  in  fig.lll 9.,  where  a  ia  the  bed  of  coal, 
■~-  A  the  blower,  c  the  eicavatian  left  b);  Ihe  downfall  of  the 

roof,  d  ia  a  paajing  door,  and  t  a  brattice.  B;  thii  arrange- 
ment the  aerial  current  i«  carried  close  to  the  roo^  and 
,  ^  constantly  sweeps  off  or  dilutes  the  inflammable  gai  of  the 
blower,  aa  tut  as  it  imica.  The  arrows  show  the  direction 
of  the  current ;  but  for  which,  the  accumulating  gas  would  be 
mixed  ia  eiplosLTe  proportions  with  the  atmospberic  air,  and 

There  is  another  modification  of  the  Tcnlilating  system, 
where  the  air-coursea  are  traiersed  across )  that  ii,  when  oaa 
ir-courte  is  adianced  at  right  angles  to  another,  and  must 
the  further  side.  This  is  accomplished 
on  the  plan  shown  in  fig.  ii»i,  wnere  n  is  a  main  road  with  an  air-couise,  over 
which  the  other  air-couise  1^  luu  to  pass.  Tlie  sides  of  this  air  channel  are  tniill  ot 
bricks  arched  oTer  so  as  to  be  Bir.tight^  and  a  gallery  is  ilriten  in  the  loof  strata  aa 
shown  in  the  6gure.  If  an  auvcourse,  as  o,  be  laid  oier  with  planks  made  air-tigbl. 
crossing  and  tccToasing  may  be  effected  with  ticillty.  Tlie  general  velocity  of  the  air 
in  these  leniilating  channels  is  from  9  to  4  feet  per  second,  or  about  2^  miles  per  hour, 
and  their  internal  dimenaiona  vary  from  5  to  6  feet  square,  afibrding  an  area  of  from  S5 

Mr.  Taylor's  hydraulic  DJr-pump,  (brmerly  described,  p.  1 73.    deserves  to  be  noticed 

vnong  the  Tsrious  ingenious  contrivances  for  ventilating  mines,  particularly 

"    '    when  they  are  of  moderate  extent,      a  ia  a  large  wooden  tub,  nearly  filled  with 

:er,  through  whose  bottom  the  ventilating  pipe  b  passes  down  into  the  reccases 

of  the  mine.      Upon  the  top  of  A,  there  Is  a  valve  t,  opening  upwards.      Over  b, 

the  gasometer  vcaael  is  inverted  in  a,  having  a  valve  also  opening  outwards  at  d. 

' sel  ia  depressed  by  any  moving  force,  the  air  contained  within  it 

ough  d;  and  when  it  is  raised,  it  diministaes  the  atmospherical 
■  pipe  h,  and  thus  draws  air  out  of  the  mine  into  the  gasometer ; 
which  cannot  return  on  account  of  the  valve  at  e,  but  is  thrown  out  into  the 
atmosphere  through  d  at  Ihe  next  descent. 

The  general  plan  of  distributing  the  air,  in  all  cases,  is  to  send  the  6nt  of  the 
current  that  descends  in  the  downcast  shaft  among  the  horses  in  the  stables,  next 
among  the  workmen  In  the  foreheads,  aflerwhich  the  air,  loaded  with  whatever 
mixtures  it  may  have  received,  is  made  to  traverse  the  old  wastcL  It  then  pasies 
through  the  furnace  with  all  Ihe  inflammable  ga«  it  baa  collected,  aacends  the  upcast  shaft, 
and  is  dispersed  into  the  atmosphere.  Tliia  system,  styled  courting  tAe  air,  was  invented 
by  Mr.  Spedding  of  Cumberland.  According  to  the  quantity  of  the  fire-damp,  the 
coursing  is  conducted  either  up  one  room,  and  returned  by  the  next  alternately,  tlirough 
the  whole  extent  of  the  works,  or  it  passes  along  S  or  3  connected  rooms,  and  returns 
by  the  same  number. 

This  admiiable  system  has  received  the  greatest  improvements  from  tlie  mining 
engineers  of  the  Newcastle  district,  and  especially  from  Mr.  Buddie  of  WaUtend.  Hia 
plan  being  a  moat  complete  scale  of  ventilation,  wbere  the  aerial  current  ii  mads 
to  aweep    every    corner    of    the   workings    is   sliown    in  j!$.  1IS3,;      in    which    a 

— —  —        -  -        1 1  "S  repreaents  the  downcast,  and  i  the  upca.'^ 

sfaid^  By  pursuing  the  track  of  the  arrows, 
wa  may  observe  that  the  air  paasea  first  along 
the  two  rooms  c,  d,  having  free  access  to  each 
-  j^  through  Ihe  walls,  but  is  hindered  from 
°  ^  entering  into  the  adjoining  rooms  by  tlie 
■  iloppings  which  form  the  airHsursea.  It 
■weeps  along  the  wall  beet  of  the  rooms  e,  d, 
and  makea  a  return  down  the  rooms  e,^ 
but  is  not  allowed  to  proceed  further  in  tliat 
direction  by  the  stoppings  g,  A.  It  then 
proceeds  to  the  foreheads  i,  Jr,  and  single 
courses  all  the  rooma  to  Ihe  foreheads  /  ■■ ,  from  thia  point  it  would  go  directly  to  the 
upcast  pit  b,  were  It  not  prevented  by  the  atopping  a,  which  tlirows  it  again  into  double 
coursjng  the  rooms,  till  it  arrives  at  o,  whence  it  goes  directly  to  the  furnace,  and 
ascends  tlie  abaft  b.  The  lines  across  each  other  represent  the  pas^g  doors ;  and  these 
may  be  aubailiutcd  in  any  place  for  a  passage  where  there  is  a  stopping.  The  iloppiog 
p,  near  the  bottom  of  the  downcast  tliaiV,  is  termed  a  main  stopping ;  because  if  it 
wurc  rcmovctl,  the  whole  circulation  would   insimiilj-  icasc,  and  the   air,  in^iwid   of 
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trmvening  in  the  direction  of  the  arrowsy  would  go  directly  from  the  downcast  pit  a,  to 
the  upcast  pit  b,  along  the  gallery  q.  Hence  every  gallery  and  room  of  the  workings 
would  be  laid  dead,  as  it  is  termed,  and  be  immediately  filled  with  fiie-damp,  which 
might  take  fire  either  at  the  workmen's  candles,  or  at  the  fiimace  next  the  upcast 
aluft  6.  Thus  also  a  partial  stagnation  in  one  district  of  the  colliery,  would  be  pro- 
duced  by  any  of  the  common  stoppings  being  accidentally  removed  or  destroyed,  since 
the  air  would  thereby  always  pursue  the  nearest  route  to  the  upcast  pit.  Main  stop- 
pings  are  made  particularly  secure,  by  strong  additional  stone  buildings,  and  they  are 
set  up  at  different  places,  to  maintain  the  main  air  courses  entire  in  the  event  of  an 
explosion;  by  which  precautions  great  security  is  given  to  human  life.  Thu  system  of 
Tentilation  may  be  extended  to  idmost  any  distance  from  the  pit- bottom,  provided  the 
volume  of  firesh  air  introduced  be  adequate  to  dilute  sufficiently  the  fire-damp,  so  that 
the  mixture  shall  not  reach  the  explosive  point.  The  air,  by  this  management,  ven- 
tilates first  one  panel  of  work,  and  then  other  panels  in  succession,  passing  onwards 
through  the  barriers  or  panel  walls,  by  means  of  galleries,  as  in  /^.IlOO,.  by 
the  principle  either  of  single,  double,  or  triple  coursing,  according  to  the  quantity  of  gas 
in  the  mine. 

In  ventilating  the  very  thick  coal  of  Staffordshire,  though  there  is  much  inflammable 
air,  leas  care  is  needed  than  in  the  north  of  England  collieries,  as  the  workings  are 
very  roomy,  and  the  air  courses  of  comparatively  small  extent  The  air  is  conducted 
down  one  shaft,  carried  along  the  main  roads,  and  distributed  into  the  sides  of  work, 
as  shown  in  Jig.  1105..  A  narrow  gallery,  termed  the  air-head,  is  carried  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  coal,  in  the  rib  walls,  along  one  or  more  of  the  sides.  In 
the  example  here  figured,  it  is  carried  aU  round,  and  the  air  enters  at  the  bolt-hole  e. 
Lateral  openings,  named  spouts,  are  led  from  the  air-head  gallery  into  the  side  of  work ; 
and  the  circulating  stream  mixed  with  the  gas  in  the  workings,  enters  by  these  spouts, 
as  represented  by  the  arrows,  and  returns  by  the  air-head  at  p,  to  the  upcast  pit 

When  the  fire-damp  oomes  off  suddenly  in  any  case,  rendering  the  air  foul  and  explo- 
sive at  the  foreheads,  if  no  other  remedy  be  found  effectual,  the  working  of  the  coal  must 
be  suspended,  and  a  current  of  air  sent  directly  from  the  firesh  in-going  stream,  in  order 
to  dilute  the  explosive  mixture,  before  it  reaches  the  furnace.  This  is  termed  didiUng 
the  air  i  for  otherwise  the  gas  would  kindle  at  the  furnace,  and  fiame  backwards,  like  a 
train  of  gunpowder,  through  all  the  windings  of  the  work,  carrying  devastation  and 
death  in  its  track.  By  dtaiUng  the  air,  however,  time  is  given  for  running  forward 
with  water,  and  drowning  the  furnace.  A  cascade  of  water  from  the  steam  engine 
pumps  is  then  allowed  to  fiill  down  the  pit,  the  power  of  which  through  a  fiill  of  500  or 
600  feet,  is  so  great  in  carrying  down  a  body  of  ur,  that  it  impels  a  sufficient  current 
through  every  part  of  the  workings.  The  ventilation  is  afterwards  put  into  its  usual  train 
at  leisure. 

In  collieries  which  have  been  worked  for  a  considerable  time,  and  particularly  in  such 
as  have  goaves,  creeps,  or  crushed  wastes,  the  disengagement  of  the  fire-damp  from  these 
recesses  is  much  influenced  by  the  state  of  atmospheric  pressure.  Should  this  "be  sud- 
denly diminished,  as  shown  by  the  fidl  of  the  barometer,  the  fire-damp  suddenly  expands 
and  comes  forth  from  its  retirement,  polluting  the  galleries  of  the  mine  with  its  noxious 
presence.  But  an  increase  of  barometric  pressure  condenses  the  gases  of  the  mine,  and 
restrains  them  within  their  sequestered  limits.  It  is  therefore  requisite  that  the  coal- 
-viewer  should  consult  the  barometer  before  inspecting  the  subterraneous  workings  of  an 
old  mine,  on  the  Monday  mornings,  in  order  to  know  what  precautions  must  be 
observed  in  his  personal  survey. 

The  catastrophe  of  an  explosion  in  an  extensive  coal-mine  is  horrible  in  the  extreme. 
Let  us  imagine  a  mine  upwards  of  100  &thoms  deep,  with  the  workings  extended  to  a 
great  distance  under  the  surrounding  country,  with  machinery  complete  in  all  its  parts, 
the  mining  operations  under  regular  discipline,  and  railways  conducted  through  all  its 
ramifications ;  the  stoppings,  passing  doors,  brattices,  and  the  entire  economy  of  the 
mine,  so  arranged  that  every  thing  moves  like  a  well  regulated  machine.  A  mine  of 
this  magnitude  at  full  work  is  a  scene  of  cheering  animation,  and  happy  industry  ;  the 
sound  of  the  hammer  resounds  in  every  quarter,  and  the  numerous  carriages,  loaded  or 
empty,  passing  swiftly  to  and  fro  from  the  wall  feces  to  the  pit  bottom,  enliven  tlie 
gloomiest  recesses.  At  each  door  a  little  boy,  called  a  trapper,  is  stationed,  to  open,  and 
shut  it  Every  person  is  at  his  post,  displaying  an  alacrity  and  happiness  pleasingly 
contrasted  with  the  surrounding  gloom.  While  things  are  in  this  merry  train,  it  has 
but  too  frequently  happened  that  from  some  unforeseen  cause,  the  ventilation  has  partially 
stagnated,  allowing  a  quantity  of  the  fire-damp  to  accumulate  in  one  space  to  the  esplo- 
sive  pitch  ;  or  a  blower  has  suddenly  sprung  forth,  and  the  unsuspecting  miner  entering 
this  fatal  region  with  his  candle,  sets  the  whole  in  a  blaze  of  burning  air,  which  imme- 
diately suffocates  and  scorches  to  death  every  living  creature  within  its  sphere,  while 
multitudes  beyond  the  reach  of  tlie  flame  are  dashed  to  pieces  by  the  force  of  the  cxplo- 
non,  rolling  like  thunder  slong  the  winding  galleries.      Sometimes  the  explosive  flame 
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seems  to  linger  in  one  district  for  a  few  moments;  then  gathering  strength  for  a  gSant 
effort,  it  rushes  forth  from  its  cell  with  the  violence  of  a  hurricane,  and  the  speed  of 
lightning,  destroying  every  obstacle  in  its  way  to  the  upcast  shaft.  Its  power  seems  to 
be  irresistible.  The  stoppings  are  burst  through,  the  doors  are  shivered  into  a  thousand 
pieces ;  while  the  unfortunate  miners,  men,  women,  and  boys,  are  swept  along  with  an 
inconceivable  velocity,  in  one  body,  with  the  horses,  carriages,  corves,  and  coals.  Should 
a  massive  pillar  obstruct  the  direct  course  of  the  aerial  torrent,  all  these  objects  are 
dashed  against  it,  and  there  prostrated  or  heaped  up  in  a  mass  of  common  ruin,  mutila- 
tion, and  death.  Others  are  carried  directly  to  the  shaft,  and  are  either  buried  there 
amid  the  wreck,  or  are  blown  up  and  ejected  from  the  pit  mouth.  Even  at  this  distance 
from  the  explosive  den,  the  blast  is  often  so  powerful,  that  it  frequently  tears  the  brattice 
walls  of  the  shaft  to  pieces,  and  blows  the  corves  suspended  in  the  shaft  as  high  up  into  the 
open  air  as  the  ropes  wiU  permit  Not  unfrequently,  indeed,  the  ponderous  pulley- wheela 
are  blown  from  the  pit-head  frame,  and  carried  to  a  considerable  distance  in  the  bosom 
of  a  thick  cloud  of  coals  and  coal-dust  brought  up  from  the  mine  by  the  fire-damp,  whose 
explosion  shakes  absolutely  the  superincumbent  solid  earth  itself  with  a  mimic  earth- 
quake. The  dust  of  the  ruins  is  sometimes  thrown  to  such  a  height  above  the  pit  as  to 
obscure  the  light  of  the  sun.  The  silence  which  succeeds  to  this  awful  tiurmoil  is  no  leas 
formidable ;  for  the  atmospheric  back-draught,  rushing  down  the  shaft,  denotes  the  con- 
sumption of  vital  air  in  the.  mine,  and  the  production  of  the  deleterious  choke-damp 
and  azote. 

Though  many  of  the  miners  may  have  escaped  by  their  distance  in  the  workings  from 
the  destructive  blast  and  the  fire,  yet  th^r  &te  may  perhaps  be  moro  deplorable.  They 
hear  the  explosion,  and  are  well  aware  of  its  certain  consequences.  Every  one  anxious 
to  secure  bis  personal  safety,  strains  every  fiiculty  to  reach  the  pit- bottom.  As  the 
lights  are  usually  extinguished  by  the  explosion,  they  have  to  grope  their  way  in  utter 
darkness.  Some  have  made  most  marvellous  escapes,  after  clambering  over  the  rubbish 
of  fallen  roofs,  under  which  their  companions  are  entombed  ;  but  others  wandering  into 
uncertain  alleys,  tremble  lest  they  should  encounter  the  pestilential  airs.  At  last  they 
feel  their  power,  and  aware  that  their  &te  is  sealed,  they  cease  to  struggle  with  tlieir  in- 
evitable doom ;  they  deliberately  assume  the  posture  of  repose,  and  fell  asleep  in  death. 
Such  has  been  too  often  the  fote  of  the  hardy  and  intelligent  miners  who  immure  them- 
selves deep  beneath  the  ground,  and  venture  their  lives  for  the  comfort  of  their  fellow- 
men  ;  and  such  frequently  is  the  ruinous  issue  of  the  best  ordered  and  most  proqteroua 
mining  concerns. 

In  such  circumstances  the  mining  engineers  or  coal  viewers  have  a  dangerous  and 
difficult  duty  to  perform.  The  pit  into  which  they  must  descend  as  soon  as  possible,  is 
rendered  unsafe  by  many  causes;  by  the  wrecks  of  loose  timber  torn  away  by  the 
eruption,  or  by  the  unrespirable  gases ;  by  the  ignition  perhaps  of  a  portion  of  the  coal 
itself,  or  by  the  flame  of  a  blower  of  fire-damp ;  either  of  which  would  produce  violent 
an  I  repeated  explosions  whenever  the  gas  may  again  accumulate  to  the  proper  degree. 
Such  a  predicament  is  not  uncommon,  and  it  is  one  against  which  no  human  skill  can 
gu.ird.  Yet  even  here,  the  sense  of  duty,  and  the  hope  of  saving  some  workmen  from  a 
li-igering  death  by  wounds  or  sufifocatlon,  lead  this  intrepid  class  of  men  to  descend 
amid  the  very  demons  of  the  mine. 

As  soon  as  the  ventilation  is  restored  by  temporary  brattices,  the  stoppings  and  doors 
are  rebuilt  in  a  substantial  manner,  and  the  workings  are  resumed  with  tlie  wonted 
activity.  From  an  inspection  o^  fig.  1122.,  p.  420.  it  is  obvious  that  the  stability  of 
the  main  stopping  p,  is  an  important  point ;  for  which  reason  it  is  counterforted  by  strong 
walls  of  stone,  to  resist  the  explosive  force  of  fire-damp. 

When  it  is  known  that  fire  exists  in  the  wastes,  either  by  the  burning  of  the  small 
coal-dust  along  the  roads,  or  from  the  ignition  of  the  solid  coal  by  a  blower  of  gas, 
the  inspection  of  the  mine  is  incomparably  more  hazardous,  as  safety  cannot  be  insured 
for  an  instant;  for  if  the  extrication  of  gas  be  great,  it  rapidly  accumulates,  and  when- 
ever it  reaches  the  place  where  the  fire  exists,  a  new  explosion  takes  place.  Tliere  have 
been  examples  of  the  most  furious  detonations  occurring  regularly  after  the  interval  of 
about  an  hour,  and  being  thus  repeated  36  times  in  less  than  two  days,  each  eruption 
appearing  at  the  pit  mouth  like  the  blast  of  a  volcano.  It  would  be  madness  for  any 
one  to  attempt  a  descent  in  such  circumstances.  The  only  resource  is  to  moat  up  tlte 
pit,  and  check  the  combustion  by  exclusion  of  atmospheric  air,  or  to  drown  the  workings 
by  letting  the  water  accumulate  below  ground. 

When  fire  exists  in  the  wastes,  with  less  apparent  risk  cf  life,  water  is  driven  upon  it 
by  portable  fire-extinguishing  engines,  or  small  cannon  are  discharged  near  the  burning 
coal,  and  the  concussion  thus  produced  in  the  air  sometimes  helps  to  extinguish  the  flame. 

Since  the  primary  cause  of  these  tremendous  catastrophes  is  the  accension  of  the 
explosive  gases  by  the  candle  of  the  miner,  it  has  been  long  a  desideratum  to  procure 
light  of  such  a  nature  as  may  not  possess  the.  power  of  kindling  the  fire-damp.  Th« 
train  of  light  producible  from  the  friction  of  flint  and  steel,  by  a  mechanism  called 
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m  $ttfi  miO,  has  been  long  known,  and  afforded  a  tolerable  gleam,  with  which  the  miners 
were  obliged  to  content  themselres  in  hasardous  atmospheres. 

It  consists  of  a  small  frame  of  iron,  mounted  with  a  wheel  and  pinion,  which  give 
rapid  rotation  to  a  disk  of  hard  steel  placed  upright,  to  whose  edge  a  piece  of  flint  is 
applied.  The  use  of  this  machine  entailed  on  the  miner  the  expense  of  an  attendant^ 
called  the  miller,  who  gave  him  light.  Nor  was  the  light  altogether  safe,  for  occasionally  the 
ignited  shower  of  steel  particles  attained  to  a  sufficient  heat  to  set  fire  to  the  fire-damp. 

At  length  the  attention  of  the  aeientifie  world  was  powerfully  attracted  to  the  means 
of  lighting  the  miner  with  safety,  by  an  awfiil  catastrophe  which  happened  at  Felling 
Colliery,  near  Newcastle  on  the  25th  May,  1812.  This  mine  was  working  with  great 
Tigour,  under  a  well-regulated  system  of  ventilation,  set  in  action  by  a  furnace  and  air- 
tube,  placed  over  a  rise  pit  in  elevated  ground.  The  depth  of  winning  was  above  ICX) 
fiithoms ;  25  acres  of  ccmI  had  been  excavated,  and  one  pit  was  yielding  at  the  rate  of 
1700  tons  per  week.  At  11  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  tiie  night  shift  of  miners  was 
relieved  by  the  day  shift ;  121  persons  were  in  the  mine,  at  their  several  stations,  when, 
at  half-past  11,  the  gas  fired,  vrith  a  most  awful  explosion,  which  alarmed  all  the  neigh- 
bouring villages.  The  subterraneous  fire  broke  forth  with  two  heavy  discharges  from 
the  dip-pit,  and  these  were  instantly  followed  by  one  from  the  rise-pit.  A  slight 
trembling,  as  from  an  earthquake,  was  felt  for  about  half  a  mile  round  the  colliery,  and 
the  noise  of  the  explosion,  though  dull,  was  heard  at  from  3  to  4  miles*  distance. 
Immense  quantides  of  dust  and  small  coal  accompanied  these  blasts,  and  rose  high  into 
the  air,  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  cone.  The  heaviest  part  of  the  ejected  matter,  such 
as  corves,  wood,  and  small  coal,  fell  near  the  pits;* but  the  dust  borne  away  by  a  strong 
west  wind  fell  in  a  continuous  shower  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  pit.  In  the  adjoining 
village  of  Heworth  it  caused  a  darkness  like  that  of  early  twilight,  covering  the  roads 
where  it  fell  so  thickly  that  the  footsteps  of  passengers  were  imprinted  in  it  The 
beads  of  both  shaft-ft^es  were  blown  off,  their  sides  set  on  fire,  and  their  pulleys 
shattered  to  pieces.  The  coal-dust  ejected  fit>m  the  rise-pit  into  the  horizontal  part  of 
the  ventilating  tube,  was  about  3  inches  thick,  and  speedily  burnt  to  a  cinder;  pieces  of 
burning  coal,  driven  off  the  solid  stratum  of  the  mine,  were  also  blown  out  of  this  shaft. 
Of  the  121  persons  in  the  mine  at  the  time  of  the  explosion,  only  32  were  drawn  up  the 
pit  alive,  3  of  whom  died  a  few  hours  after  the  accident.  Thus  no  less  than  92  valuable 
lives  were  instantaneously  destroyed  by  this  pestilential  fire-damp.  The  scene  of 
distress  among  the  relatives  at  the  pit  mouth  was  indescribably  sorrowfuL 

Dr.  W.  Reid  Clanny,  of  Sunderland,  was  the  first  to  contrive  a  lamp  which  might 
bum  among  explosive  air  without  communicating  flame  to  the  gas  in  which  it  was  plunged. 
This  he  effected,  in  1813,  by  means  of  an  air-tight  lamp,  with  a  glass  front,  the  flame 
of  which  was  supported  by  blowing  fresh  air  from  a  small  pair  of  bellows  through  a 
stratum  of  water  in  the  bottom  of  the  lamp,  while  the  heated  air  passed  out  through 
water  by  a  recurved  tube  at  top.  By  this  means  the  air  within  the  lamp  was  com- 
pletely insulated  from  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  Thb  lamp  was  the  first  ever  taken 
into  a  body  of  inflammable  air  in  a  coal-mine,  at  the  exploding  point,  without  setting 
fire  to  the  gas  around  it.  Dr.  Clanny  made  another  lamp  upon  an  improved  plan,  by 
introducing  into  it  the  steam  of  water  generated  in  a  small  vessel  at  the  top  of  the  lamp, 
heated  by  the  flame.     The  chief  objection  to  these  lamps  is  their  inconvenience  in  use. 

Various  other  schemes  of  safe-lamps  were  offered  to  the  miner  by  ingenious  mecha^ 
nicians,  but  they  have  been  all  superseded  by  the  admirable  invention  of  Sir  H.  Davy, 
fiiunded  on  his  fine  researches  upon  flame.  The  lamp  of  Davy  was  instantly  tried 
and  approved  of  by  Mr.  Buddie  and  the  principal  mining  engineers  of  the  Newcastle 
district.  A  perfect  security  of  accident  is  therefore  afforded  to  the  miner  in  the  use  of 
a  lamp  which  transmits  its  light,  and  is  fed  with  air,  through  a  cylinder  of  wire  gauze ; 
and  this  invention  has  the  advantage  <^  requiring  no  machinery,  no  philosophical  know- 
ledge to  direct  its  use,  and  is  made  at  a  very  cheap  rate. 

In  the  course  of  a  long  and  laborious  investigation  on  the  properties  of  the  fire-damp, 
and  the  nature  and  communication  of  flame.  Sir  H.  Davy  ascertained  that  the  explosions 
of  inflamm<d)Ie  gases  were  incapable  of  being  passed  through  long  narrow  metallic  tubes ; 
and  that  this  principle  of  security  was  still  obtained  by  diminishing  their  length  and 
diameter  at  the  same  time,  and  likewise  diminishing  their  length,  and  increasing  their 
number,  so  that  a  great  number  of  small  apertures  would  not  pass  an  explosion,  when 
their  depth  was  equal  to  their  diameter.  This  fact  led  him  to  trials  upon  sieves  made  of 
wire-gauze,  or  metallic  plates  perforated  with  numerous  small  holes ;  and  he  found  it 
was  impossible  to  pass  explosions  through  them. 

The  apertures  in  the  gauze  should  never  be  more  than  l-20th  of  an  inch  square.  In 
the  working  models  sent  by  Sir  H.  to  the  mines,  there  were  748  apertures  in  the  square 
inch,  and  the  wire  was  about  the  40th  of  an  inch  diameter.  The  cage  or  cvlinder  of 
wire  gauze  should  be  made  by  double  joinings,  the  gauze  being  folded  over  m  such  a 
manner  as  to  leave  no  apertures.  It  should  not  be  more  than  two  inches  in  diameter ; 
or  in  large  cylinders  the  combustion  of  the  fire-damp  renders  the  top  inconveniently 
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hot ;  and  a  double  top  b  always  a  proper  precaution,  fixed  at  a  distance  of  about  half 
an  inch  above  the  first  top.  The  gauze  cylinder  should  be  fiistened  to  the  lamp  by  a 
screw  of  4  or  5  turns.  All  joinings  in  the  lamp  should  be  made  with  hard  solder ;  and 
the  security  depends  upon  the  condition,  that  no  aperture  exists  in  the  apparatus  larger 
than  in  the  wire  gauze. 

The  forms  of  the  lamp  and  cage,  and  the  mode  of  burning  the  wick,  may  be  greatly 
diversified ;  but  the  principle  whidi  ensures  their  safety  must  be  strictly  attended  to. 
See  Lamf  of  Davy,  Safety  Lamp,  and  Vzntilatiok. 

Tiie  state  of  the  air  in  coal  mines,  firom  very  early  periods  till  the  discovery  of  the 
safe-lamp,  was  judged  of  by  the  appearances  exhibited  by  the  fiame  of  a  candle ;  and 
this  test  must  in  many  circumstances  be  still  liad  recourse  ta  When  there  is  merely  a 
defect  of  atmospheric  oxygen,  the  air  being  also  partially  vitiated  by  a  little  carbonic 
acid,  either  from  choke-damp  or  the  lungs  and  candles  of  the  miners,  the  lights  bum 
with  a  very  dull  flame,  the  tallow  ceases  to  melt  in  the  cup  formed  round  the  wick,  till 
the  flame  flickers  and  expires.  In  this  case  the  candle  may  be  kept  burning  by  slanting 
it  more  or  less  towards  a  horizontal  position,  which  causes  the  tailow  to  melt  with  the 
edge  of  the  flame.  The  candle  is  thus  rapidly  wasted,  however;  and  therefore  an  oil 
lamp  is  preferable,  as  it  continues  to  bum  where  a  candle  would  be  extinguished.  The 
candles  of  the  collier  are  generally  small,  with  a  very  small  wick ;  such  being  found  to 
produce  a  more  distinct  flame  than  candles  of  a  large  size  with  a  thick  wick. 

In  trying  the  quality  of  the  air  by  the  flame  of  a  candle,  the  wick  must  be  trimmed 
by  taking  oflf  the  snufl^  so  as  to  produce  a  clear,  distinct,  and  steady-burning  flame. 
When  a  candle  thus  trimmed  is  looked  at  in  common  air,  a  distinct  and  well-defined 
cone  of  flame  is  seen,  of  a  fine  sky-blue  at  the  bottom  next  the  wick,  and  thence  of  a 
bright  yellow  to  the  apex  of  the  cone.  Besides  this  appearance,  there  is  anoUier, 
surrounding  the  cone,  which  the  brightness  of  the  flame  prevents  the  eye  from  diwem- 
ing.  This  may  be  seen  by  placing  one  of  the  hands  expanded  as  a  screen  betwixt  the 
eyes  and  the  candle,  and  at  the  distance  of  about  an  inch,  so  that  the  least  point  of  the 
apex  of  the  yellow  flame  may  be  seen,  and  no  more.  By  this  method,  a  top,  as  the 
miners  term  it,  will  be  distinctly  observed  close  to  the  apex  of  the  yellow  flame,  from  an 
eighth  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length.  This  top  is  of  a  yellowish-brown  colour,  and 
like  a  misty  haze.  This  haze  is  seen  not  only  on  the  top,  but  it  extends  downwards 
and  surrounds  the  flame  fully  half  way,  about  a  twentieth  of  an  inch  in  thickness ;  here 
it  assumes  a  violet  colour,  which  passes  into  a  beautiful  blue  at  the  bottom  next  the 
wick.  The  test  of  the  state  of  the  air  in  mines,  or  ^  trying  the  candle,**  as  practised  by 
miners,  depends  entirely  on  the  appearance  which  this  haze  assumes  in  shape  and 
colour  at  the  top  of  the  flame.  In  fact,  this  top  has  distinct  appearances  when  burning 
in  atmospheric  air,  carbonated  ur,  azotized  air,  or  fire-damp  air;  displaying  many 
modifications,  according  to  the  proportions  of  the  various  admixtures. 

When  azote  or  carbonic  acid  abounds,  the  top  is  frequently  an  inch  or  two  in  length, 
of  a  decided  brown  colour,  and  the  flame  is  short  and  dim.  When  they  are  still  more 
copious,  the  flame  goes  out,  and  the  miners  immediately  retire. 

Wlien  inflammable  air  is  imagined  to  exist  in  considerable  quantity,  the  miner  trims 
his  candle,  and  advances  with  cautious  step,  holding  the  candle  with  tiie  Ikti  hand,  and 
screening  the  flame  with  the  right ;  and  as  the  fire-damp  floats  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
gallery  next  the  roof,  he  holds  the  candle  as  low  as  he  can,  and  keeping  his  eye  fixed  on 
the  tip,  he  moves  forwards.  If  the  gas  be  small  in  quantity,  he  may  reach  the  forehead 
without  observing  any  material  change  in  his  light.  But  if  in  his  advance  he  perceives 
the  tip  to  elongate,  and  take  a  bluish-gray  colour,  he  is  put  on  his  guard,  and  steps  on 
with  much  caution ;  and  if  the  tip  b^ins  to  spire,  he  drops  down  on  one  knee,  and 
holding  the  candle  near  the  pavement,  gradiudly  raises  it  up,  and  watches  the  change  it 
undergoes  as  it  approaches  the  roof  If  tlie  gas  be  copious,  the  flame  elongates  into  a 
sharp  spire,  as  well  as  the  top.  It  is  in  general  reckoned  dangerous  when  the  tip 
changes  from  the  bluish-gray  to  a  fine  blue  colour,  accompanied  with  minute  luminous 
points,  which  pass  rapidly  upwards  through  the  flame  and  top.  When  the  symptoms 
are  manifestly  dangerous,  a  sudden  movement  of  the  hands  or  body  is  liable  to  produce 
ignition  by  agitetion  of  the  fire-damp.  The  experienced  miner  therefore  slowly  and 
cautiously  lowers  his  candle  to  the  pavement,  and  then  turning  round,  eflfects  his  retreat 
slowly,  or  slips  up  his  right  hand  and  extinguishes  the  flame  with  his  finger  and  thumb. 
Should  he  venture  too  fiu:,  and  approach  the  body  of  gas  in  an  explosive  condition,  the 
tip  of  the  candle  rapidly  elongates,  and  the  whole  rises  in  a  sharp  spire  several  inches  in 
length ;  and  then  the  whole  surrounding  atmosphere  is  in  a  blaze,  an  explosion  ensues,  and 
destructive  ravage  is  the  consequence,  to  an  extent  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  fire* 
damp.     See  Vr-irriLAiioN. 

This  trying  the  candle  is  a  delicate  operation,  requiring  much  practical  sagacity,  where 
the  lives  of  so  many  men,  and  the  welfare  of  the  whole  esteblishment,  are  at  stake. 
Almost  every  colliery,  after  having  been  worked  for  some  time,  gives  a  peculiar  top  to 
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die  candle ;  so  that  while  in  one  mine  liable  to  fire-damp  an  explosion  will  take  place 
^tb  a  top  less  than  an  inch  long,  in  another  mine  the  top  may  be  two  inches  high,  and 
yet  the  air  be  considerably  under  the  point  of  accension.  These  differences  depend  on 
■everal  particulars.  If  the  gas  has  not  passed  through  a  long  course  of  ventilation,  and 
is  little  mixed  with  air,  it  will  ignite  with  a  very  short  top ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  a 
gas  which  has  run  through  a  ventilation  of  20  or  SO  miles  may  cause  the  production  of 
a  long  top  without  haxard.  It  is  hence  obvious,  that  skilful  experience,  and  thorough 
practical  knowledge,  are  the  only  sure  guides  in  these  cases. 

We  shaU  now  describe  briefly  the  modem  modes  of  working  coals  a-dipping  of,  and 
deeper  than,  the  engine-pit  bottom.  One  of  these  consists  in  laying  a  working  pump 
barrel  with  a  long  wind-bore  at  the  bottom  of  the  downset  mine,  furnished  with  a  smooth 
rod  working  through  a  collar  at  the  top  of  the  working  barrel.  At  one  side  of  this, 
near  the  top,  a  kneed  pipe  is  attached,  and  from  it  pipes  are  carried  to  the  point  of 
delivery,  either  at  the  engine-pit  bottom  or  day  level,  as  represented  in  ^^.1123. 
The  spears  are  worked  sometimes  by  rods  connected  with   the  machinery  at   the 

surface ;  in  which  case  the  spears,  if  very  long,  are  eitlier  sus- 
pended from  swing  or  pendulum  rods,  or  move  on  friction 
rollers.    But  since  the  action  of  the  spears,  running  with  great 
velocity  the  total  length  of  the  engine  stroke,  very  soon  tears 
every  thing  to  pieces,  the  motion  of  Uie  spears  underground  has 
been  reduced  from  6  or  8  feet,  the  length  of  the  engine  stroke, 
to  about  15  inches;    and   the   due   speed  in  the  pump  is 
effected  by  the  centering  of  a  beam,  and  the  attachment  of  the 
spears  to  it,  as  represented  in  >i^.  1 124.,  where  a  is  the  working 
barrel,   b  the.  beam  centered  at  c,  having  an  arc-head  and 
martingale  sinking-chain.      The  spears  d  are  fastened  by  a 
strong  bolt,  which  passes  through  the  beam  ;  and  there  are  several  holes,  by 
means  of  which  the  stroke  in  the  pumps  can  be  lengthened  or  shortened  at 
convemence.      The  movement  of  the  spears  is  regulated  by  a  strong  iron 
quadrant  or  wheel  at  the  bottom. 

In  level-free  oMils,  these  pumps  may  be  worked  by  a  water-wheel,  stationed 
near  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  impelled  by  water  falling  down  the  shaft,  to  be 
discharged  by  the  level  to  the  day  (day-level). 
But  the  preferable  plan  of  working  under-dip  coal,  is  that  recently 
adopted  by  the  Newcastle  engineers ;  and  consists  in  running  a  mine  a-dipping  of  the 
engine^pit,  in  such  direction  of  the  dip  as  is  most  convenient;  and  boUi  coals  and 
vrater  are  brought  up  the  rise  of  the  coal  by  means  of  high-pressure  engines,  working 
with  a  power  of  from  SO  to  50  pounds  on  the  square  inch.  These  machines  are 
quite  under  command,  and,  producing  much  power  in  little  space,  they  are  the  most 
applicable  for  underground  work.  An  excavation  is  made  for  them  in  the  strata  above 
the  coal,  and  the  air  used  for  the  fiimaoe  under  the  boiler,  is  the  returned  air  of  the 
mine  ventilation.  In  the  dip-mine  a  double  tram-road  is  laid ;  so  that  while  a  number 
of  loaded  corves  are  ascending,  an  equal  number  of  empty  ones  are  going  down. 
Although  this  improved  method  has  been  introduced  only  a  few  years  back,  under-dip 
workings  have  been  already  executed  more  than  an  English  mile  under-dip  of  the 
engine-pit  bottom,  by  means  of  three  of  these  high-pressure  engines,  placed  at  equal 
distances  in  the  under-dip  mine.  It  may  hence  be  inferred,  that  this  mode  of  working 
is  suscepUble  of  most  extensive  application ;  and  in  place  of  sinking  pits  of  excessive 
depth  upon  the  dip  of  the  coal,  at  an  almost  ruinous  expense,  much  of  the  under-dip  coal 
will  in  fiiture  be  worked  by  means  of  the  actual  engine-pits.  In  the  Newcastle  district, 
ooals  are  now  working  in  an  engine-pit  115  &thoms  deep  under-dip  of  the  engine-pit 
bottom,  above  1600  yarda^  and  fully  80  &thom8  of  perpendicular  depth  more  than  the 
bottom  of  the  pit. 

If  an  engine-pit  be  sunk  to  a  given  coal  at  a  certain  depth,  all  the  other  coals  of  the 

1 125  coal-field,  both  above  and  below  the 

coal  sunk  to,  can  be  drained  and 
worked  to  the  same  depth,  by  driv- 
ing a  level  cross-cut  mine,  both  to 
the  dip  and  rise,  till  all  the  coals  are 

^  ^f intersected,  as  represented  ^,  1 1 25. 

where  a  u  the  engine-pit  bottom  reaching  to  the  coal  a  /  and  6,  e,d,  e,  f,  coals  lying 
above  the  coal  a  ;  the  coals  which  lie  below  it,  p.  A,  t ;  A  is  the  forehead  of  the  cross- 
cut mine,  intersecting  all  the  lower  coals;  and  ^  ibe  other  forehead  of  the  mine, 
intersecting  all  the  upper  coals. 

In  the  **  Report  iVom  the  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  appointed  to  take 
into  consideration  the  state  of  tlie  coal  trade  in  the  United  Kingdom,"  printed  in  June, 
18  S9,  under  the  head  of  Mr.  Buddie's  evidence  wc  have  an  excellent  description  of  the 
Vol.  II.  S  I 
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nature  and  progress  of  creeps,  which  we  have  adverted  to  in  the  preceding  account. 
The  annexed  ^jr.l  126.exhibit8  the  creep  in  all  its  progressive  stages,  ft'om  its  commence- 
ment until  it  has  completely  closed  all  the  workings,  and  crushed  the  pillars  of  coaL 
Tlie  section  of  the  figures  supposes  us  standing  on  the  level  of  the  different  galleries 
which  are  opened  in  the  seam.  The  black  is  the  coal  pillars  between  each  gallerj ;  when 
these  are  weakened  too  much,  or,  in  other  words,  when  their  bases  become  too  narrow  for 
the  pavement  below,  by  the  pressure  of  the  incumbent  stratification,  they  sink  down  into 
the  pavement,  and  the  first  appearance  is  a  little  curvature  in  the  bottom  of  each  gallery : 
that  is  the  first  symptom  obvious  to  sight;  but  it  may  generally  be  heard  before  it  is  seen. 
The  next  stage  is  when  the  pavement  begins  to  open  with  a  crack  longitudinally.  The 
next  stage  b  when  that  crack  is  completed,  and  it  assumes  the  shape  of  a  metal  ridge. 
The  next  is  when  the  metal  ridge  reaches  the  roof.  The  next  stage  is  when  the  peak 
of  the  metal  ridge  becomes  flattened  by  pressure,  and  forced  into  a  horizontal  direction, 
and  becomes  quite  close  ;  just  at  this  moment  the  coal  pillars  begin  to  sustain  part  of 
the  pressure.  The  next  is  when  the  coal  pillars  take  part  of  the  pressure.  The  last 
stage  is  when  it  is  dead  and  settled ;  that  is,  when  the  metal  or  factitious  ridge,  formed 
by  the  sinking  of  the  pillar  into  the  pavement,  bears,  in  common  with  the  pillars  of  coal 
on  each  side,  the  full  pressure,  and  the  coal  becomes  crushed  or  cracked,  and  can  be  no 
longer  worked,  except  by  a  very  expensive  and  dangerous  process.     Fig,  1126. 
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1.  First  stage  of  active  creep.  5.  The  metal  ridge  closed,  and  the  creep 

2.  Second  do.  beginning  to  settle. 

3.  Third  do.  6.  The  creep  settled,  the  metal  ridges  being 

4.  Fourth  do.  closely  compressed,  and  supporting  the  rooC 

The  quantity  of  coals,  cinders,  and  culm  shipped  coastwise,  and  exported  from  the 
several  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  year  1837,  was  8,204,301  ions ;  in  1836, 
the  quantity  was  7,389,272  tons,  being  an  increase  of  815,029  tons,  or  11*03  per  cent. 
infavour  of  1837. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  separate  proportions  of  this  quantity  supplied  by 
England  and  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  :— 


1886. 

1887. 

laerease. 

England  and  Wales 
Scotland    -            -         - 
Ireland      -            -         - 

Totsl 

Torn. 
6,757,937 
624,308 
7.027 

Tom. 
7,570,254 
626,532 
7,515 

Tonf. 
812,317  or  12<02  per  cent. 
2,204         036 
488          6-94 

7.389,272 

8,204,301 

815,029  or  1 1  •03  per  cent 

PITCOAI^  ANALYSIS  OF.  The  greater  part  of  the  analyses  of  coals  hitherto 
published  have  been  confined  to  the  proportions  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  to 
the  neglect  of  the  sulphur,  which  exists  in  many  coals  to  a  degree  unwholesome  for 
their  domestic  use,  pernicious  for  the  smelling  of  iron,  and  detrinentai  to  the 
production  of  gas  ;  since  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  produced  requires  so  much 
washing  and  purification  as  at  the  same  time  to  impoverish  the  light  by  condensing 
much  of  the  oleflant  gas,  its  most  luminiferous  constituent  In  the  numerous  reports 
upon  the  composition  of  coals  which  I  have  been  professionally  called  upon  to  make,  I 
have  always  sought  to  determine  the  proportion  of  sulphur,  which  may  be  done  readily 
to  one  part  in  a  thousand  \  as  also,  that  of  combustible  gaseous  matter,  of  coke,  and 
of  incombustible  adies. 

The  following  coals  have  been  found  to  be  of  excellent  quality,  as  containing  very 
little  sulphur,  seldom  much  above  1  per  cent,  and  little  incombustible  matter, — benee 
well  adapted  as  fuel,  whether  for  steam  navigation,  for  iron  smelting,  for  bous^old 
consumption,  or  for  gas,  according  to  their  relative  proportions  of  carbon  and  hy- 
drogen ;  a  relative  excess  of  carbon  constituting  a  coid  best  adapted  for  furnaces  <^ 
various  kinds,  while  a  relative  excess  of  hydrogen  forms  the  best  coal  for  the  common 
grates  and  gas  works. 

1.  Mr.  PaweWt  Duffiry  or  Sfeam  Coal.  —  Specific  gravity,  1*32;  ashes,  per  cent,  S*6; 
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gaseous  products  in  a  luted  crucible,  14;  bnlliAiit  coke,  86:  not  more  than  I  per 
cent  of  sulphur  ;  while  many  of  the  Newcastle  coals  contain  from  4  to  6,  and  others 
which  I  have  examined  from  8  to  10  of  the  same  noxious  constituent ;  and  which  is  a 
less  powerful  calorific  constituent  than  hydrogen  and  carbon. 

2.  7%e  BhekUy  Hursi  Coal  of  LancoMhire,  —  Specific  gravity,  1  '26 ;  ashes  per 
cent,  1  *2  ;  combustible  gases,  41*5 ;  coke,  58*5  ;  sulphur  I.  Another  specimen  had  a 
specific  grsTity  of  1  *S44  ;  2  per  cent,  of  ashes ;  38*5  of  combustible  gases ;  1  of  sulphur. 
This  is  a  rery  good  coal  for  gas,  and  for  domestic  use. 

S.  7%s  Varley  Rock  Vein  Coal,  near  Pontypool ;  shipped  by  Mr.  John  Vipond.— 
Specific  gravity,  1  -296 ;  ashes  (whitish)  5  per  cent. ;  32  of  combustible  gases ;  68 
of  coke.     Sulphur  from  2  to  S  per  cent.     A  good  household  coal. 

4.  The  llangennech  Coal  has  a  well-established  reputation  for  the  production  of 
steam,  and  is  much  employed  by  the  British  government  for  steam  navigation,  as  well 
AS  at  Meux*s,  and  others  of  the  great  breweries  in  London.  It  affords  a  very  intense  heat, 
with  little  or  no  smoke ;  and  sufficiently  diffusive,  for  extending  along  the  fiues  of  the 
boilers ;  whereas  the  anthracite  coal,  containing  very  tittle  hydrogen,  yields,  in  common 
circumstances,  a  beat  too  much  concentrated  under  the  bottom  of  the  boilers,  and 
acting  too  little  upon  their  sides.  Specific  gravity,  1  '337  ;  intermediate  between  that 
of  the  Newcastle  and  the  anthracite.  Ashes  per  cent,  from  3  to  3*5  ;  combustible 
gases,  17  ;  coke  83 ;  sulphur,  only  one  half  per  cent.  It  is  therefore  a  pure  and  very 
powerful  ftieL 

I  have  examined  many  coals  with  my  calorimeter ;  of  which  some  account  is  given 
under  Foxu 

It  is  quite  susceptible  of  positive  proof  that,  by  no  arrangement  yet  discovered, 
can  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  heat  generated  by  a  given  quantity  of  coal,  during 
combustion,  be  fairly  absorbed  and  utilised  in  any  of  our  manufactories ;  and, 
moreover,  there  are  undeniable  facts,  which  demonstrate  that  seldom,  in  the  burning  of 
coal,  are  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  total  heat,  which  might  be  eliminated,  actually 
obtained,  thus  justifying  the  supposition,  that  one  half  of  all  the  coal  now  consumed,  is 
▼irtoally  wasted,  and  lost  to  society.  The  first  of  these  defects,  or  the  non-absorption 
of  heat  by  the  various  objects  exposed  to  the  action  of  fire,  has  pretty  largely  attracted 
the  attention  of  inventors ;  and,  within  the  last  twenty  years,  several  very  satisfactory 
improvements  have  been  pi>oduced,  especially  with  reference  to  steam-boilers.  For  the 
most  part  these  improvements  have  consisted  in  lengthening  the  flues,  and  exposing  a 
larger  surface  of  the  boiler  to  the  action  of  the  heated  air  passing  from  the  furnace  to  the 
chimney.  From  this  arrangement,  a  vast  economy  of  fuel  has  resulted,  and  particularly 
from  that  form  of  setting,  known  under  the  term  "  Cornish  boiler  setting."  Bat  there 
is  yet  a  point  in  this  matter  which  requires  careful  investigation,  and  that  is  the  extent 
to  which  the  current  or  draught,  in  such  fiues,  ought  to  be  retarded,  so  as  to  favour  the 
transmisdon  of  heat  from  the  flue  to  the  interior  of  the  boiler.  Remembering  that  air 
is  an  extremely  bad  conductor  of  heat,  and  that  water'  about  to  become  converted  into 
steam  is  also  a  bad  conductor,  it  is  evident  that  time  must  form  an  important  element 
in  the  perfect  transmission  of  heat  from  one  of  these  to  the  other ;  and  hence,  with  a 
great  vdocity  of  current  existing  in  the  flues,  very  little  heat  would  pass  from  air, 
however  high  its  temperature,  to  water  contained  in  a  boiler,  and  so  circumstanced  in 
respect  to  its  all  but  gaseous  condition.  As  an  illustration  of  this  line  of  argument,  we 
may  adduce  the  case  of  gunpowder,  which,  although  forming  a  most  intense  heat,  by 
its  combustion,  scarcely  warms  the  barrel  of  a  gun,  through  which  it  rushes  during  an 
explosion.  Here  the  barrel  of  the  gun  may  be  said  to  represent  the  fioe,  the  force  of 
the  explosion  the  draught,  and  the  gaseous  products  of  the  gunpowder  those  of  an 
ordinary  fire  during  combustion  ;  yet  the  rapidity  with  which  the  heated  air  passes  is  so 
great,  that  the  whole  calorific  effect  is  lost,  and,  as  it  were,  thrown  into  the  chimney. 

In  corroboration  of  these  views  we  may  direct  attention  to  the  results  of  some 
experiments  on  fuel  made  at  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology  by  Sir  H.  de  la  Beche 
and  Dr.  L.  Playfiur,  and  which  clearly  show  that,  to  open  the  damper  of  a  steam-boiler 
furnace  is  pretty  generally  to  diminish  the  effective  power  of  the  fuel :  there  can,  in 
fact,  be  no  doubt  that  great  waste  of  coal  now  arises  from  inattention  to  this  simple  cir- 
cumstance; and  that  much  of  the  heat  of  the  fire,  which  ought  to  go  to  the  boiler,  is 
lost  by  its  hasty  transmission  to  the  chimney.  If,  however,  there  be  thus  far  room  for 
impxovement  in  the  direction  just  indicated,  still  wider  is  the  vacant  space,  caused  by 
imperfect  combustion,  or,  in  technical  phrase,  **bad  stoking."  We  cannot  sufficiently 
insist  upon  the  necessity  for  some  speedy  and  judicious  alterations  in  this  matter  ;  and, 
to  be  really  useful,  these  alterations  should  either  supersede  the  employment  of  a  stoker 
altogether,  or  render  negligence  on  hb  part  capable  of  immediate  and  certain  detection. 
If  the  combustible  constituents  of  common  coal  be  regarded  as  composed  solely  of 
hydrogen  and  carbon,  and  the  heating  power  of  hydrogen  be,  as  is  represented,  three 
times  greater  than  that  of  carbon,  no  reasonable  being  can  fail  (o  perceive  the  enormous 
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folly  of  permitting  any  portion  of  the  hydrogenous  constituent  of  coal  to  escape  from 
the  furnace  unburnt ;  for  its  loss  implies  the  waste  of  three  times  its  weight  of  the  solid 
or  carbonaceous  constituent.  Nevertheless,  so  uniform  and  systematic  has  the  waste  of 
hydrogen  become,  from  the  prevalence  of  bad  stoking,  that  several  eminent  engineers, 
unacquainted  with  the  real  facts  of  the  case,  have  come  to  regard  the  calorific  value  of 
a  coal  as  proportioned  only  to  the  carbon  it  contains;  thus  attributing  no  heating  power 
whatever  to  the  hydrogen ;  and  this  too  in  the  &ee  of  the  circumstance,  that  the  common 
gas  of  our  streets  is  largely  used  for  cooking  purposes,  and  yields,  weight  for  weight, 
more  than  double  the  quantity  of  heat  given  out  by  either  coke  or  charcoal  1  As  usually 
employed,  iiully  one  half  of  the  hydrogen  of  bituminous  coal  passes  unconsumed  up 
the  chimney,  merely  because  the  stoker,  to  economize  his  labour,  and  avoid  trouble, 
tlirows  on  to  the  ban  of  his  furnace  a  thick  layer  of  fuel ;  by  which  loss  is  caused  in  two 
or  three  directions.  In  the  first  place,  as  no  atmospheric  air  can  force  its  way  through 
the  heap,  a  process  of  distillation  takes  place  from  the  upper  surface  of  the  carbonaceous 
mass,  exactly  as  happens  in  a  gas  retort ;  and  when  the  whole  of  the  volatile  matters 
have  been  thus  driven  off,  and  not  before,  the  residuary  cinder  or  coke  enters  into  com- 
bustion. No  wonder,  then,  that  practical  men  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  this 
coke  fairly  represents  the  value  of  the  coal ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  combustion  begins  only 
when  nothing  else  is  left.  But  the  loss  of  the  hydrogen  is  not  the  only  waste  conseqi^nt 
upon  throwing  too  much  coal  at  once  upon  the  fire-bars.  Dr.  Kennedy  long  ago  proved 
that  the  hottest  part  of  a  furnace  is  about  one  inch  above  the  fire-bars,  for  there  perfect 
combustion  goes  on,  and  the  carbon  consumed  is  converted  into  carbonic  acid,  with  the 
total  evolution  of  all  its  heat.  But,  let  us  imagine  a  mass  of  red-hot  coke  or  cinder, 
two  or  three  inches  thick,  lying  above  the  carbonic  acid  thus  produced,  and  through 
which,  consequently,  it  must  pass,  to  communicate  its  heat  to  the  boiler  or  chimney. 
In  passing  over  this  red-hot  coke,  the  carbonic  acid  would  be  converted  into  carbonic 
oxide,  and  thus  not  only  remove  a  quantity  of  carbon  equal  to  its  own,  without  yielding 
any  additional  heat,  but  actually  with  the  production  of  cold,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
absorption  of  heat ;  for  the  volume  of  carbonic  oxide,  engendered  in  thb  manner,  is 
double  of  that  of  the  carbonic  acid  originally  formed  ;  and  hence  this  expansion  must  be 
accompanied  by  the  disappearance  of  heat,  which  becomes  latent  in  the  carbonic  oxide. 
Here  then  are  three  distinct  sources  of  waste,  consequent  upon  this  single  mal-practice, 
which  however  entails,  as  a  necessary  sequence,  the  production  of  loss  from  a  different 
cause.  As  by  heaping  a  large  quantity  of  fuel  upon  the  furnace-bars,  a  stoker  is  enabled 
to  neglect,  with  impunity,  his  duty  for  many  minutes,  so  it  frequently  happens  that  this 
neglect  is  continued  until  portions  of  the  fire-bars,  becoming  uncovered  with  fuel,  permit 
the  ingress  of  cold  air  in  a  large  quantity  through  these  openings ;  and  thus  not  only  is 
the  combustion  of  the  remaining  coal  retarded  by  this  mis-direction  of  the  draught,  but 
the  aggregate  temperature  of  the  whole  furnace  is  vastly  diminished.  Now,  we  can 
scarcely  conceive  a  more  tempting  or  a  more  promising  field  of  inquiry  than  is  opened 
out  in  the  great  question.  How  are  these  evils  to  be  effectually  got  rid  of  ?  Thousands 
of  individuals  in  this  country  have  the  means  daily  in  their  hands  of  making  practical 
experiments  upon  this  subject ;  but  they  are  not,  perhaps,  even  aware  that  such  evils 
exist  I^t  us  hope  then  that  some  few  of  these  persons  may  be  roused  into  a  state  of 
useful  activity,  and  that  the  advent  of  another  Exhibition  may  be  preceded  by  some 
invention,  capable  of  counteracting  this  great  national  loss.  It  is,  beyond  all  others,  a 
problem  within  the  domain  of  the  humblest  working  man.  Before  quitting  the  article 
coal,  we  feel  that  a  few  observations  on  the  present  modes  of  estimating  the  value  of  that 
substance,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  are  called  for. 

In  the  investigation  undertaken  at  the  Museum  of  Economic  Geology,  three  different 

methods  have  been  adopted :  the  whole  of  which,  judging  by  the  result,  seem  defective 

and  worthless.     The  experiments  were  meant  to  have  special  reference  to  the  boilers  of 

marine  engines,  yet  those  made  have  been  upon  a  Cornish  boiler,  set  after  the  Cornish 

fashion.     Independently,  therefore,  of  the  fact  that  the  results  thus  obtained  are,  to  the 

last  degree,  unsati&fiictory  and  discrepant,  they  furnish  no  guide  by  which  to  judge  of 

the  effects  that  might  follow  when  a  marine  boiler  is  used.     Of  the  two  other  methods, 

the  one  consists  in  making  an  ultimate  analysis  of  the  coal  by  peroxide  of  copper;  the 

other  by  the  quantity  of  litharge  capable  of  being  reduced  by  a  given  weight  of  the 

coal.     Both  of  these  processes  seem  to  have  been  conducted  on  by  far  too  small  a  quantity 

of  matter  to  yield  a  result  worthy  of  confidence;  for  but  S^  grains  of  coal  were  taken, 

on  an  average,  for  ultimate  analysis,  and  only  5  grains  for  the  litharge  assay.     The  errors 

of  manipulation  are,  therefore,  relatively  excessive ;  and,  as  a  consequent  result,  we  find 

these  methods  contradicting  each  otiier  to  something  like  15  or  16  percent.,  —  as  a 

careful  examination  of  the  parliamentary  report  will  prove.     For  the  sake  of  illustration 

we  select,  at  random,  from  samples  of  coal  thus  treated,  merely  premising  that  the 

amount  of  lead  produced  from  the  ultimate  analysis  was  found  by  estimating  the  atoms 

of  lead,  carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen,  respectively,  at  the  numbers  104,  6,  8,  and  I, 
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Thus  calculated,  we  have  the  following  discordant  figures  given  by  the  two  methods  in 
question,  which,  it. is  needless  to  say,  present  difierences  greater  than  can  possibly  exist 
between  any  two  kind^  of  coal  whatever  : — 

By  Litharge.     By  Analyils.     DltPermee. 

xr         -*i  1      r  Bates' Hartley     -  -     144-6  162-8  18  2 

Newcastlecoak|jj^^j„g^.jJ      ..  -     142-8  166-4  23-6 

Welsh  coal.  Lynvi      -  -  -     161 -2  175*8  14  6 

Lancashire  coal.       Laffak     -  -  -     I34-4  163-8  29-4 

Thus  Bates*  Hartley,  which  by  the  litharge  assay  is  better  than  the  Hastings*  Hartley 
and  I^ifak,  turns  out,  from  the  ultimate  analysis,  worse  than  either  of  them.  We  deem 
it  useless  to  pursue  this  subject  further,  enough  having  been  shown  to  prove  the  utter 
inadequacy  of  the  means  now  employed  for  ascertaining  the  calorific  value  of  coal.  The 
most  likely  method  of  effecting  this  object  would  be  to  burn  a  given  weight  of  each  coal 
in  a  vessel  filled  with  pure  oxygen  gas,  and  surrounded  by  a  large  body  of  cold  water ; 
ignition  being  commenced  by  a  fine  platinum  wire,  heated  through  the  agency  of  a 
galvanic  battery.  Some  experiments  made  in  thb  way,  fur  a  special  purpose,  have  given 
the  most  uniform  and  satisfactory  results. 

The  only  manufactured  articles  made  from  coal  are  coke  and  coal-gas.  The  burning 
of  coke  resolves  itself  into  two  objects ;  and,  as  neither  of  these  are  gained  by  gas 
manufacturers,  it  becomes  necessary  to  distinguish  between  what  is  called  gas-coke  and 
oven-coke.  The  word  coke  applies,  properly,  to  the  latter  alone ;  for  in  a  manu&cturing 
sense,  the  former  is  merely  cinder.  The  production  of  good  coke  requires  a  combination 
of  qualities  in  coal  not  very  frequently  met  with  ;  and  hence  first-rate  coking  coals  can 
be  procured  only  from  certain  districts.  The  essential  requisites  are,  first,  the  presence 
of  very  little  earthy  or  incombustible  ash  ;  and,  secondly,  the  more  or  less  infusibility  of 
that  ash.  The  presence  of  any  of  the  salts  of  lime  is  above  all  objectionable,  after  which 
may  be  classed  silica  and  alumina ;  for  the  whole  of  tliese  have  a  strong  tendency  to 
produce  a  vitrification,  or  slag,  upon  the  bars  of  the  furnace  in  which  the  coke  is  burnt ; 
and  in  this  way  the  ban  are  speedily  corroded  or  burnt  out ;  whilst  the  resulting  clinker 
impedes  or  destroys  the  draught,  by  fusing  over  the  interstices  of  the  bars  or  air  passages. 
Iron  pyrites  is  a  common — but,  except  in  large  quantities,  not  a  very  serious  — 
obstacle  to  the  coke  maker :  for  it  is  found  in  practice,  that  a  protracted  application  of 
heat  in  the  oven  dissipates  the  whole  of  the  sulphur  from  the  iron,  with  the  production 
of  bisulphuret  of  carbon  and  metallic  carburet  of  iron« — the  latter  of  which  alone  remains 
in  the  coke,  and,  unless  silica  be  present,  has  no  great  disposition  to  vitrify  after  oxidation. 
One  object*  therefore,  gained  by  the  oven  coke  manufiwturer  over  the  gas  maker,  is  the 
expulsion  of  the  sulphuret  of  carbon,  and  consequent  purification  of  the  residuary  coke. 
Another,  and  a  still  more  important  consequence  of  a  long  sustained  and  high  heat  is, 
the  condensation  and  contraction  of  the  coke  into  a  smaller  volume,  which,  therefore, 
permits  the  introduction  of  a  much  greater  weight  into  the  same  space ;  an  advantage 
of  vast  importance  in  blast  furnaces,  and,  above  all,  in  locomotive  engines,  as  the  repeated 
introduction  of  fresh  charges  of  cold  fuel  is  thus  prevented.  Part  of  this  condensation 
is  due  to  the  weight  of  the  superincumbent  mass  of  coal  thrown  into  the  coke  oven,  by 
which  (when  the  coal  first  begins  to  cake  or  fuse  together)  the  particles  are  forced 
towards  each  other,  and  the  cavernous  character  of  cinder  got  rid  of:  but  the  chief  con- 
traction arises,  as  we  have  said,  from  the  natural  quality  of  carbon,  which,  like  alumina, 
goes  on  contracting,  the  longer  and  higher  the  heat  to  which  it  is  exposed.  Hence, 
good  coke  cannot  be  made  In  a  short  time,  and  that  used  in  locomotive  engines  b 
commonly  from  48  to  96,  or  even  120  hours  in  the  process  of  manufiu^ture. 

The  prospects  of  improvement  in  coke-making  seem  not  very  great,  and  point  rather 
to  alterations  in  the  oven  than  in  the  process ;  nor  does  it  seem  possible  to  utilize  the 
heat  evolved  by  the  gaseous  constituents  of  the  coal ;  for  this  heat,  though  large  in 
quantity,  is  of  trifling  intensity,  and,  consequently,  admits  of  but  a  restricted  use  in  tlie 
arts  ;  moreover,  the  incessant  variations  to  which  it  u  subject,  according  to  the  period  of 
manufacture,  still  further  interfere  with  its  employment,  even  where  great  intensity  of 
fire  is  not  needed,  as  in  steam  boilers,  for  example.  Nevertheless,  there  appears  no 
valid  reason  why  sets  of  coke  ovens  might  not  be  so  arranged  as  mutually  to  compensate 
fbr  each  other,  and  produce  upon  one  particular  flue  a  constant  and  uniform  cflTect. 
Contrivances  of  this  kind  have  been  projected, — but  hitherto,  we  may  suppose,  without 
success,  as  our  largest  coke  makers  still  continue  the  old  mode  of  working. 

The  process  of  gas  making  from  coal  b  in  itself  so  large  and  singular  an  operation, 
and  has,  besides,  such  a  varietv  of  connections  with  other  branches  of  industry,  that, 
though  its  details  and  possible  improvements  might  very  correctly  follow  upon  an  analysis 
of  the  coke  maker*s  art,  yet  we  prefer  to  treat  of  it  amongst  the  more  advanced  and  scientifie 
manufactures,  rather  than  associate  its  comprehensive  traits  of  civilised  skill  with  the 
rough  and  ready  exigencies  of  **  raw  material  **  incidental  to  thb  early  stage  of  our 
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progress.  We  feel,  too,  that  the  introduction  of  such  a  subject  here  would,  in  some 
degree,  break  the  geological  oonnectioa  which  exists  between  cool  and  iron, — a  oonnee* 
tion,  by  the  bye,  equally  remarkable  in  a  mercantile  aspect. 

An  accomU  of  ike  nature  and  extent  of  the  varioma  deporita  of  mineral  fud  in  varioua 
parte  of  the  world.  Accompanied  by  a  map  ehoeoing  the  extent  and  position  of  the  principal 
coal  Jidde  of  Europe  and  North  America,  By  D.  T.  Ansted,  M.  A.,  F.  R.  &  Scc^ 
Trot,  Geol.,  K.  C.  L.  General  aceonnt  of  materials  need  far  fud — The  chief  supplies 
of  valuable  fuel  are,  and  always  have  been,  derived  immediately  or  distantly  from  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  Whether  in  the  form  of  wood,  peat,  lignite,  or  coal  of  various  kinds, 
the  original  substance  of  all  fuel  has  been  found  to  have  this  origin,  and  thus  it  would 
seem  that  the  power  of  vitality  exerted  in  producing  woody  fibre  has  been  from  time  to 
time  stored  up,  as  it  were,  into  vast  reservoirs  where  it  might  be  preserved  safely  and 
permanently  for  an  indefinite  period. 

In  warm  climates,  where  the  growth  of  vegetation  is  extremely  rapid  and  compara- 
tively little  fuel  is  needed,  or  in  early  periods  of  civilization  before  men  congregate  in 
large  masses  in  towns,  or  are  actively  employed  in  manufacture,  there  is  little  need  of 
more  fuel  than  is  supplied  by  the  natural  growth  of  forests ;  but  under  other  circum- 
stances where  forests  are  gradually  removed,  and  the  consumption  of  fuel  at  the  same 
time  increases,  the  reserved  stores  are  greatly  needed  and  must  ultimately  be  reckoned 
among  the  main  sources  of  a  country^  wealth.  The  accumulations  of  mineral  fuel  in 
the  British  islands  may  be  ranked  as  one  of  those  natural  advantages  without  which 
our  country  could  not  possibly  have  taken  up  and  held  for  a  long  time  the  position 
she  occupies  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  :  and  thus,  as  one  of  the  great  and  principal 
sources  of  its  mineral  treasure,  the  coal  deposits  of  England  demand  and  deserve  our 
careful  attention.  The  relative  supply  of  other  countries^  and  the  activity  and  energy 
displayed  in  taking  advantage  of  the  existence  of  mineral  fuel,  must  also  be  worthy  <^ 
attention,  as  illustrating  and  explaining  the  condition  of  many  manufactures,  and  pro- 
bable advance  of  the  inhabitants  of  such  districts  in  the  refinements  of  civilisation. 
Since  the  introduction  of  steam  power  for  all  purposes  of  machinery,  the  consumption 
of  coal  has  very  greatly  increased,  and  at  present  it  would  be  difficult  to  set  any  limits 
to  the  use  of  so  valuable  a  material. 

The  changes  undeigone  by  vegetable  matter  when  buried  in  the  earth,  and  accumu- 
lated in  large  quantities,  and  the  length  of  time  needed  to  produce  any  marked  alteration, 
are  subjects  rather  more  interesting,  it  may  seem,  to  the  chemist  than  to  the  practical 
man,  who  looks  only  for  fuel  that  he  may  employ  economically.  But  inasmuch  as  the 
real  condition  of  coal  varies  considerably,  and  different  kinds  are  valuable  for  different 
purposes  it  is  desirable  that  the  whole  history  of  coal  and  lignite  beds,  and  of  peat 
and  turf,  should  be  generally  understood  by  any  one  using  any  or  all  of  these  substances 
extensively. 

Vegetable  matter  consists  of  particles  of  carbon  with  minute  proportions  of  several 
other  elements  arranged  round  minute  cavities  or  cells,  many  of  these  being  mechani- 
cally connected  to  form  the  varieties  of  vegetable  fibre.  A  large  quantity  of  water  ia 
also  present,  and  so  long  as  the  vegetable  lives,  there  is  a  constant  change  and  circulation 
of  material  particles  kept  up  replacing  and  renewing  the  different  portions.  When 
death  takes  place,  there  is  a  tendency  to  decomposition,  or  the  separation  of  the  whole 
into  minute  atoms  having  no  further  relation  to  each  other.  But  this  is  frequently 
checked  by  various  conditions,  such  as  the  presence  of  some  substances  derived  from 
plants  themselves,  or  the  absence  of  sufficient  oxygen  gas  to  allow  the  change  to  take 
place  by  mixing  with  the  carbon  and  becoming  carbonic  acid  gas,  the  first  step  in  the 
process  of  destruction.  These  causes  act  constantly  but  partially,  and  thus  a  large 
quantity  of  vegetable  matter  is  always  in  the  course  of  decomposition,  while  in  par- 
ticular spots  a  large  quantity  is  constantly  being  accumulated.  The  latter  condition  is 
seen  in  our  climate  in  the  gradual  but  steady  increase  of  peat  bogs.  The  former  is 
too  common  to  require  further  notice. 

2.  Teat  and  7\»rf,  —  Accumulations  of  vegetable  matter  may  be  chiefly  composed 
either  of  succulent  vegetation,  grasses,  or  marsh  plants,  or  of  trees,  and  tlie  structure 
and  condition  of  woody  fibre  is  well  known  to  be  very  different  from  that  of  grasses  and 
succulent  plants.  There  are  thus  two  very  distinct  kinds  of  material  preserved,  the  one 
undergoing  change  much  less  rapidly  than  the  other,  and  perhaps  much  less  completely. 
It  is  easily  proved  that  from  the  accumulation  of  forest  trees  has  been  obtained  the 
imperfect  coal  called  lignite,  while  from  marsh  plants  and  grasses  mixed  occasionally 
with  wood  we  obtain  peat  turf  and  bog.  All  these  substances  consist  to  a  great  extent 
of  carbon,  the  proportions  amounting  to  from  50  to  60  per  cent.,  and  being  generally 
greater  in  lignite  than  in  turf.  On  the  other  hand,  the  proportion  of  oxygen  gas  is 
generally  very  much  greater  in  turf  than  in  lignite.  The  proportion  of  ash  is  too  variable 
to  be  worth  recording,  but  Is  generally  sufficiently  large  to  injure  the  quality  of  the 
fueL 
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A«  a  very  large  quantity  of  turf  exists  in  Ireland,  covering,  indeed,  as  much  as  one 

•rventb  part  of  the  island,  the  usual  and  important  practical  condition  of  this  substance 

can  be  best  illustrated  by  a  reforence  to  that  country.     This  will  be  understood  by 

the  following  account  of  its  origin,  abstracted  from  the  **  Bog  Report "  of  Mr.  Nimmo. 

He  says,  referring  to  cases  where  clay  spread  oyer  gravel  has  produced  a  kind  of 

puddle  preventing  the   escape  of  waters  of  floods  or    springs,   and  when   muddy 

pooU  have  thus  been  formed,  that  aquatic    plants  have   gradually  crept  in  from 

the  borders  of  the  pool  towards  their  deep  centre*     Mud  accumulated  round  their 

roots  and  stalks,  and  a  spongy  semi-fluid  was  thus  formed,  well  fitted  for  the  growth  of 

moss,  which  now  especially  spears  Sphagnum  began  to  luxuriate ;  this  absorbing  a  large 

quantity  of  water,  and  continuing  to  shoot  out  new  plants  above,  while  the  old  were 

decaying,  rotting  and  compressing  into  a  solid  substance  below,  gradually  replaced  tiie 

w^ater  by  a  mass  of  vegetable  matter.     In  this  manner  the  nuirsh  might  be  filled  up 

while  the  central  or  moister  portion,  continuing  to  excite  a  more  rapid  growth  of  the 

snoss,  it  would  be  gradually  raised  above  the  edges,  until  the  whole  surface  had  attained 

an  elevation  sufficient  to  discharge  the  surface  water  by  exuting  channels  of  drainage, 

and  calculated  by  its  slqpe  to  fiu:ilitate  their  passage,  when  a  limit  would  be,  in  some 

degree,  set  to  its  further  increase.     Springs  existing  under  the  bog  or  in  its  immediate 

vicinity,  might  indeed  still  fitvour  its  growth,  though  in  a  decreasing  ratio ;  and  here  if 

the  water  proceeding  from  them  were  so  obstructed  as  to  accumulate  at  its  base,  and  to 

keep  it  in  a  rotten  fluid  state,  the  surface  of  the  bog  might  be  ultimately  so  raised,  and 

its  continuity  below  to  totally  destroyed,  as  to  cause  it  to  flow  over  the  retaining  obstacle 

smd  flood  the  adjacent  country.     In  mountain  districts  the  progress  of  the  phenomenon 

is  similar.     Pools  indeed  cannot  in  so  many  instances  be  formed,  the  steep  slopes 

facilitating  drainage,  but  the  clouds  and  mists  resting  on  the  summits  and  sides  of 

mountains,  amply  supply  their  surface  with  moisture,  which  comes,  too^  in  the  most 

favourable  form  for  vegetation,  not  in  a  sudden  torrent,  but  unceasingly  and  gently  drop 

by  drop.     The  extent  of  such  bogs  is  also  aflfected  by  the  nature  of  the  rocks  below  them. 

On  quarts  they  are  shallow  and  small ;  on  any  rock  yielding  by  its  decomposition  a  clayey 

coating  they  are  considerable ;  the  thickness  of  the  bog  (for  example  in  Knocklaid  in 

the  county  of  Antrim,  which  is  168  feet  high),  being  nearly  13  feet     The  summit  bogs 

of  high  mountains  are  distinguishable  from  those  of  lower  levels  by  the  total  absence  of 

large  trees. 

As  turf  includes  a  mass  of  plants  in  diflTerent  stages  of  decomposition,  its  aspect  and 
constitution  vary  very  much.  Near  the  sur&ce  it  is  light-coloured,  spongy,  and  contains 
the  vegetable  matter  but  little  altered ;  deeper,  it  is  brown,  denser,  and  more  decom- 
posed ;  and  finally  at  the  base  of  the  greater  bogs,  some  of  which  present  a  depth  of  40 
feet,  the  mass  of  turf  assumes  the  black  colour  and  nearly  the  density  of  coal,  to  which 
also  it  approximates  very  much  m  chemical  composition.  The  amount  of  ash  contained 
in  turf  is  also  variable,  and  appears  to  increase  in  proporticm  as  we  descend,  llius,  in 
the  section  of  a  bog  40  feet  deep  at  Tunahoe*  those  portions  near  the  surface  contained 
1^  per  cent  of  ashes,  the  centre  portions  S^  per  cent,  whilst  the  lowest  4  feet  of  turf 
contained  1 9  per  cent  of  ashes.  In  the  sup^^cial  layers,  it  may  also  be  renuirked,  that 
the  composition  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  wood,  the  regetable  material  being  lost, 
and  in  the  lower  we  find  the  change  into  coal  nearly  complete.  Notwithstanding 
these  extreme  variations,  we  may  yet  establish  the  ordinary  constitution  of  turf,  and  with 
certainty  enough  for  practical  use,  and  on  the  average  specimens  of  turf  selected  from 
various  localities,  the  following  results  have  been  obuined :  -.- 

The  calorific  power  of  dry  turf  is  about  half  that  of  coal ;  it  yields,  when  ignited  with 
lead,  about  14  times  its  weight  of  lead.  This  power  is  however  immensely  diminished  in 
ordinary  use  by  the  water  which  is  allowed  to  remain  in  its  texture,  and  of  which  the 
spongy  character  of  its  mass  renders  it  very  difiicult  to  get  rid  of.  There  is  nothing 
which  requires  more  alteration,  than  the  collection  and  preparation  of  turf;  indeed,  for 
practical  purposes,  this  valuable  fuel  is  absolutely  spoiled  as  it  is  now  prepared  in 
Ireland.  It  is  cut  in  a  wet  season  of  the  year ;  whilst  drying  it  is  exposed  to  the 
weather ;  it  hence  is  in  reality  not  dried  at  all.  It  is  very  usual  to  find  the  turf  of  com- 
merce containing  one-fourth  of  its  weight  of  water,  although  it  then  feels  dry  to  the 
hand.  But  let  us  examine  what  eflTects  the  calorific  power.  One  pound  of  pure  dry 
turf  will  evaporate  6  lbs,  of  water ;  now,  in  lib.  of  turf  as  usually  found,  there  are  |  lb. 
of  drj  tur(  and  1  ^  lbs.  of  water.  The  }  lb.  can  only  evaporate  44  lbs.  of  water ;  but  out 
of  this  it  must  first  evaporate  the  ^  lb.  contained  in  its  mass,  and  hence  the  water  boiled 
away  by  such  turf  is  reduced  to  4|ilba.  The  loss  is  here  SO  per  cent,  a  proportion  which 
makes  all  the  difference  between  a  good  fuel  and  one  almost  unfit  for  use.  When  turf 
is  dried  in  the  air  under  cover  it  still  retains  one  tenth  of  its  weight  of  water,  which 
reduces  its  calorific  power  12  per  cent,  1  lb.  of  such  turf  evaporatmg  5|lbs.  of  water. 
This  effect  is  sufficient,  however,  for  the  great  minority  of  objects ;  the  further  desicca- 
tion is  too  expensive,  and  too  troublesome  to  be  used,  except  in  special  cases. 
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The  characteristic  fault  of  turf  as  a  fuel  is  its  want  of  density,  which  renders  it  diffi- 
cult to  concentrate  within  a  limited  space  the  quantity  of  heat  necessary  for  many 
operations.  The  manner  of  heating  turf  is  indeed  just  the  opposite  to  anthracite.  The 
turf  yields  a  vast  body  of  volatile  inflammable  ingredients,  which  pass  into  the  flues  and 
chimney,  and  thus  distribute  the  heat  of  combustion  over  a  great  space,  whilst  in  no 
one  point  is  the  heat  intense.  Hence  for  all  flaming  fires  turf  is  applicable,  and-  in  its 
application  to  boilers,  it  is  peculiarly  useful,  as  there  is  no  liability  to  that  burning  away 
of  the  metal,  which  may  arise  from  the  local  intensity  of  coke  or  coaL  If  it  be  required, 
it  is  quite  possible,  however,  to  obtain  a  very  intense  heat  with  tur€ 

The  removal  of  porosity  and  elasticity  of  turf,  so  that  it  may  assume  the  solidity  of 
coal,  has  been  the  object  of  many  who  have  proposed  mechanical  and  other  processes  for 
the  purpose.  It  has  lieen  found  that  the  elasticity  of  the  turf  fibre  presents  great 
obstacles  to  compression,  and  the  black  turf,  which  is  not  fibrous,  is  of  itself  sufficiently 
dense. 

Not  merely  may  we  utilize  turf  in  its  natural  condition,  or  compressed  or  impregnated 
pitchy  matter,  but  we  may  carbonise  it,  as  we  do  wood,  and  prepare  turf  charcoal,  the 
properties  of  which  it  is  important  to  establish  :  —  1.  By  heating  turf  in  close  vessels; 
by  this  mode  loss  is  avoided,  but  it  is  expensive,  and  there  is  no  compensation  in  the 
distilled  liquors,  which  do  not  contain  acetic  acid  in  any  quantity.  The  tar  is  often 
small  in  proportion,  hence  the  charcoal  is  the  only  valuable  product.  Its  quantity  varies 
from  SO  to  40  per  cent  of  dry  turf.  The  products  of  the  distillation  of  1,1 57  lbs.  of  turf 
were  found  by  Blavier  to  be  charcoal,  474  lbs.,  or  41  per  cent ;  watery  liquid  226  lbs., 
or  19*3  per  cent. ;  gaseous  matter  450  lbs.,  or  39  per  cent. ;  and  tar  7  lbs.,  or  6  per  cent. ; 
but  the  proportion  of  tar  is  variable,  sometimes  reaching  24*5  per  cent.,  when  the  turf 
is  coaked  in  close  vessels. 

The  economical  carbonisation  of  turf  is  best  carried  on  in  heaps,  in  the  same  manner 
as  that  of  wood.  The  sods  must  be  regularly  arranged,  and  laid  as  close  as  possible ; 
they  are  the  better  for  being  large,  15  inches  long,  by  6  broad  and  5  deep.  The  heaps 
built  hemispherically  should  be  smaller  in  size  than  the  heaps  of  wood  usually  are.  In 
general  5,000  or  6,000  large  sods  may  go  to  the  heap,  which  will  thus  contain  1,500 
cubic  feet.  The  mass  must  be  allowed  to  heap  more  than  is  necessary  for  wood, 
and  the  process  requires  to  be  very  carefully  attended  to,  from  the  extreme  combustibility 
of  the  charcoal.  The  quantity  of  charcoal,  obtained  in  this  mode  of  carbonization,  is 
firora  25  to  SO  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  dry  turf. 

For  many  industrial  uses  the  charcoal  so  prepared  is  too  light,  as,  generally  speaking,  it 
is  only  with  fuel  of  considerable  density,  that  the  most  intense  heat  can  be  produced,  but  by 
ooking  compresaed  turf,,  it  has  already  been  shown,  that  the  resulting  charcoal  may  attain 
a  density  of  1,040,  which  is  far  superior  to  wood  charcoal,  and  even  equal  to  that  of  the 
best  coke  made  from  coal.  As  to  calorific  effects,  turf  diarcoal  is  about  the  same  as 
ooal  cokesy  and  little  inferior  to  wood  charcoal. 

It  is  peculiarly  important,  in  the  preparation  of  the  charcoal  from  turf,  that  the  ma- 
terial should  be  selected  as  free  as  possible  from  earthy  impurities,  for  all  such  are  con- 
centrated in  the  coke,  which  may  be  thereby  rendered  of  little  comparative  value. 
Hence,  the  coke  from  surface  turf  contains  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  ash,  whilst 
that  of  dense  turf  of  the  lower  strata  contains  from  20  to  30  per  cent.  This  latter 
quantity  might  altogether  unfit  it  for  practical  purposes. 

Nature  and  DUtributum  of  CoaL  —  True  coal  is  so  little  altered  from  its  original 
vegetable  condition  as  to  have  lefl  scarcely  any  trace  of  its  true  history.  It  is  generally, 
however,  associated  with  sands  and  clays,  exhibiting  numerous  fragments  of  the  ancient 
vegetation  that  obtained  at  the  time  of  its  formation  ;  but  these  fhigments  are  so  fiir  re- 
moved  in  every  respect,  from  the  exinting  form  of  vegetation,  as  to  aflTord  little  clue  to 
the  ancient  condition  of  the  earth  in  this  respect.  In  coal  all  trace  of  true  woody  fibre 
has  disappeared  ;  the  water  originally  present,  and  so  injurious  in  the  less  altered  forms 
of  vegetable  fuel,  is  entirely  absent,  or,  if  present  at  all,  is  so  rather  mechanically  than 
chemically,  while  the  water  originally  in  the  plant  appears  to  have  undergone  decom- 
position, the  hydrogen  uniting  with  some  part  of  the  carbon,  to  form  carburetted 
hydrogen  gas  often  existing  in  the  cells,  and  between  the  plates  of  the  coal  under 
considerable  pressure,  and  the  oxygen  being  almost  entirely  removed.  The  former 
vegetable  has  now  become  a  mineral  substance,  and  lies  in  vast  beds  of  variable  thickness, 
and  overlaying  each  other  to  the  extent  sometimes  of  more  than  a  hundred  in  a  single 
district ;  such  beds  being  r^^larly  interstratified  with  deposits  of  Band  and  clay,  and 
occupying  a  distinct  geological  position,  being,  with  only  a  few  exceptions,  confined  to 
rocks  belonging  to  the  newer  part  of  the  palaozoic  series. 

Between  the  Arctic  Circle  and  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  repose  all  the  principal  carbon- 
iferous formations  of  our  planet.  Some  detached  coal  deposits,  it  is  true,  exist  above 
and  below  these  limits,  but  they  appear,  so  far  as  we  know,  to  be  of  limited  extent. 
Many  of  these  southern  coal-fields  are  of  doubtful  geological  age ;  a  few  are  supp<Med 
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to  approximate  to  the  class  of  true  coals,  as  they  are  commonly  styled,  others  are  de- 
cidedly of  the  hrowii  coal  and  tertiary  period,  while  the  remainder  belong  to  various 
intermediate  ages,  or  possess  peculiar  characters  which  render  them  of  doubtful  geo- 
logical origin. 

The  coals  of  Mdville  Island  and  Byara  Martin's  Island  certainly  appear  to  be  of  the 
true  coal  period.  We  know  that  coal  exists  at  numerous  intermediate  points,  from 
the  75th  to  the  25th  degree  of  north  latitude  in  America,  and  also  that  it  is  worked  on 
the  Sulado  and  Rio  Grande  rivers  in  Mexico  for  the  use  of  the  steamers. 

Southward  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  the  existence  of  coal  corresponding  with  the 
European  and  American  hard  coal  is  somewhat  uncertain.  There  seems  to  be  none  on 
the  South  American  continent,  unless  it  be  at  Ano  Paser,  which  needs  confirmation,  or 
in  the  province  of  Santa  Catharina  in  Brazil.  On  the  African  continent  we  have  had 
▼ague  accounts  of  coal  in  Ethiopia  and  at  Mozambique,  also  at  Madagascar,  and  quite 
recently  we  have  had  intelligence  of  large  quantities  of  coal  in  the  newly-ceded  territory 
above  Port  Natal,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Africa,  but  we  believe  no  geologist  has  ex- 
amined these  sites.  In  the  Chinese  and  Burmese  empires  only  brown  coal  appears  to 
approach  the  Tk-opic,  but  true  coal  seems  to  exist  in  tho  northern  provinces.  South- 
ward of  the  Asiatic  continent  we  are  uncertain  of  the  exact  character  of  the  coal  defDsits, 
such  as  occur  abundantly  at  Sumatra,  Java,  and  Borneo,  and  neighbouring  islands. 
Coal,  however,  exists  in  these  islands,  and  is  of  a, fair  workable  quality. 

In  New  South  Wales  the  great  coal  range  on  the  eastern  margin  of  that  continent 
has  sometimes  been  described  as  resembling  the  Newcastle  coal  in  England,  and  some- 
times it  is  described  as  of  more  ancient  date.  This  coal  differs  essentially  from  that  of 
any  known  European  formation,  but  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Burdwan  coal 
of  India. 

We  have  not  yet  arrived  at  the  period  when  we  could  pronounce  with  any  approach 
to  certainty  on  the  actual  number  of  coal  basins  in  the  world ;  the  total  number  must, 
however,  amount  at  least  to  from  250  to  SOO  principal  coal  fields,  and  many  of  these 
are  subdivided  by  the  disturbed  position  of  the  strata  into  subordinate  basins. 

The  liasins  or  coal  districts  are,  however,  grouped  into  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  districts,  and  even  many  of  these  are  little  known  and  not  at  all  measured.  The 
greater  number  occur  in  Western  Europe  and  Eastern  North  America,  while  Central 
and  Southern  Africa,  South  America,  and  a  large  part  of  Asia,  are  totally  without  any 
trace  of  true  carboniferous  rocks.  The  remarks  therefore,  that  will  follow  chiefly  refer 
to  our  own  and  adjacent  countries,  or  of  the  United  States  and  British  North  America. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  coal  obtained  from  mines  worked  in  the  true  coal  fields 
which  may  be  grouped  into  bituminous,  steam-coal,  and  anthracite.  Of  the  first,  the 
cannel  is  a  remarkable  variety,  the  coarser  kinds  of  it- being  called  in  Scotland  **parret,** 
and  sometimes  splintcoal.  It  contains  from  40  to  nearly  60  per  cent,  of  volatile 
matter,  and  the  proportion  of  carbon  varies  within  the  same  limits.  It  bums  readily, 
taking  fire  like  a  candle,  and  giving  a  bright  light  and  much  smoke.  The  ash  varies 
from  4  to  10  per  cent.  This  coal  yields  on  destructive  distillation  a  very  large  quan- 
tity of  gas,  and  is  profitably  used  for  that  purpose.  The  gas  is  not  only  large  in 
quantity  but  remarkably  pure,  and  of  excellent  quality  for  purposes  of  illumination. 
There  is  a  large  quantity  of  this  kind  of  coal  in  the  Scotch  coal-fields,  and  it  has  also 
been  found  in  the  Newcastle  district,  in  the  Wigan  portion  of  the  Lancashire  coal-field, 
and  in  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire  coal-fields.  America  yields  cannel  coal  in  Kentucky, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Missouri.  Cannel  coal  passes  into  jet,  and  may,  like  jet,  be  worked 
into  various  ornaments,  but  it  is  brittle  and  not  very  hard ;  the  seams  are  generally 
rather  thin,  although  there  are  several  important  exceptions  in  which  the  quantity  is 
very  considerable.  The  coal  of  Belgium  from  one  basin  (that  of  Mons)  seems  to  be  of 
this  kind. 

Another  and  far  more  abundant  kind  of  bituminous  coal  is  that  obtained  abundantly 
in  Northumberland  and  Durham,  and  commonly  used  in  London  and  everywhere  on 
the  east  and  south  coast  of  England.  This  kind  »  also  highly  bituminous,  bums  with 
much  flame,  and  takes  fire  readily,  often  assuming  a  striking  and  very  peculiar  appear- 
ance, illustrated  by  a  column  of  coke  exhibited  by  Mr.  Cory,  and  also  by  other  cokes 
shown  by  the  coal  trade  of  Northumberland  and  Durham,  lliis  caking  coal,  as  it  is 
called,  yields  on  an  average  of  several  analyses,  about  57  per  cent,  carbon,  about  S7*6 
volatile  matter,  and  5  per  cent  ash.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1*257,  but  sometimes 
higher.  It  leaves  a  red  ash  in  an  open  fire,  but  requires  to  be  deprived  of  its  volatile 
matter  before  being  exposed  to  a  strong  blast,  owing  to  its  tendency  to  cement  together 
in  a  solid  mass  and  prevent  a  free  draught  through  the  grate  or  furnace  in  which  it  is 
employed.  Not  only  the  coals  of  the  Newcastle  coal-field  in  England,  but  those  of 
France  and  Belgium  generally,  of  Bohemia,  and  Silesia  in  Europe,  and  of  Ohio  in 
North  America,  are  of  the  caking  bituminous  kind. 

The  coals  of  Staffordshire,  Yorkshire,  Derbyshire,  Lancashire,  North  Wales,  and 
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many  other  dUtrieU*  contain  nearly  or  quite  as  much  bitumUioui  and  volatile  matter  as 
that  of  Newcastle,  but  do  not  cake  and  swell  in  the  iire»  and  may  therefore  be  em* 
ployed  directly  where  strong  heat  is  re(|uired  without  previous  coking.  The  coke 
obtained  from  this  coal  is  little  altered  m  appearance.  The  coal  burns  freely  with 
flaqae  and  gives  much  heat,  but  is  generally  considered  somewhat  inferior  for  household 
purposes  to  that  of  Newcastle.  It  yields  50  to  60  per  cent,  carbon  and  35  to  45  volatile 
matter,  and  a  small  quantity,  often  less  than  5  per  cent,  of  ash.  llie  ash  is  often  white. 
Most  of  the  coals  from  the  inland  counties  readily  show  white  lines  on  the  edges  of  the 
beds,  owing  to  the  presence  of  argillaceous  earth  which  effloresces.  In  this  respect  they 
are  less  adapted  for  general  use  than  the  Newcastle  coal,  but  many  of  them  are  of 
eicellent  quality. 

Next  in  order  to  the  coals  of  the  Midland  counties  generally  are  those  of  some  parts 
of  North  Wales  and  many  districts  in  South  Wales,  which  contain  a  larger  percentage 
of  carboni  very  little  volatile  matter  and  bitumen,  and  often  but  little  asb,  which  bum 
however  freely,  and  without  smoke,  and  are  all  well  adapted  for  steam  purposes  and 
the  manufacture  of  iron,  or  where  a  strong  blast  and  great  heat  are  required.  Such  coals 
exist  not  only  in  England,  but  in  France,  and  Saxony,  and  Belgium,  to  some  extent. 
Tliey  are  often  tender  or  powdery,  dirty  looking  and  of  comparatively  loose  texture, 
but  they  often  stand  exposure  to  the  weather  without  alteration  or  ii^ury.  They  are 
called  steam  coals,  and  the  inferior  kinds  are  known  as  culm.  They  contain  carbon  81 
to  85,  volatile  matter  11  to  15,  ash  3  or  thereabouts.  Several  varieties  well  known  in 
commerce  are  exhibited  by  different  proprietors,  and  the  respective  analyses  will  be 
found  in  many  cases  in  the  body  of  the  catalogue  of  the  ExhibiUon. 

The  last  kind  of  coal  is  that  called  **  anthracite,**  and  it  consists  almost  exclusively  of 
carbon.  This  coal  Ls  also  called  non-bituminous,  as  the  steam  coal  is  semi-bituminous. 
The  anthracites  contain  from  80  to  upwards  of  95  per  cent  carbon,  with  a  little  ash  and 
sometimes  a  certain  small  percentage  of  volatile  matter.  They  are  heavier  than 
common  coal,  take  fire  with  difficulty,  but  give  an  intense  heat  when  in  full  com- 
bustion with  a  strong  draught  Anthracite  occurs  abundantly  in  the  western  part  of 
South  Wales,  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  France,  Saxony,  Russia,  and  in  North  America, 
and  the  use  of  them  is  greatly  on  the  increase.  Amongst  other  things  it  is  used  Ux 
hop  and  malt  drying  and  lime  burning  with  great  advantage,  but  its  chief  use  is  in  the 
manufacture  of  iron.  Tlie  appearance  is  often  bright  with  a  shining  irregular  fracture ; 
the  coal  is  often  hard,  but  some  varieties  are  tender  and  readily  fractured.  The  ash  of 
anthracite  coal  is  generally  white.  As  a  general  rule,  the  anthracites  are  deficient  in 
hydrogen,  but  contain  a  certain  proportion  of  oxygen  gas. 

The  relative  importance  of  mineral  fuel  in  various  countries,  as  indicated  by  the 
actual  coal  area  and  the  real  production  of  different  districts,  may  be  understood  by  a 
reference  to  the  subjoined  table.  This  and  other  statistical  tables  are  based  chiefly  upon 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Taylor,  but  have  before  been  given  in  their  present  form  by  the 
author  of  the  present  essay,  Mr.  Anstey. 


Countries. 


1 


British  Islands 
France  ... 
Belgium  ... 
Spain  .... 
Prussia  ... 
Bohemia  ... 
United  States  of  America 
British  North  America  • 


Coal  Area  in  Sqosre 
Mllei. 


12,000 

2,000 

520 

4,000 

1,200 

1,000 

113,000 

18,000 


Proportion  of  whole 
Area  of  the  Country. 


1-10 

1.100 

1-22 

1.52 

1-90 

1-20 

2-9 


Annual  Production  in 
Tons. 


32,000,000 

4,150,000 

5,000,000 

550,000 

3,500,000 

4,000,000 


It  will  be  thus  seen  how  extremely  important  the  coal  fields  of  the  British  islands 
really  are  when  compared  with  any  others  elsewhere.  This  is  the  case  not  merely  in 
the  total  annual  production  and  the  proportionate  extent  of  the  deposit,  but  also  from 
the  great  number  of  points  at  which  the  coal  can  be  advantageously  worked.  This  will 
be  best  seen  by  reference  to  the  table  appended. 
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Tabu  of  the  principal  Coal  Fields  of  the  British  Islands. 


Estimated 

Total 

Estimated 

workable 

Area  in 

Acres. 

Namber  of 

workable 

Seams. 

ToUl 

Thickness 

of  workable 

Coal  In 

Thickest 

Bed  in 

Feet. 

Thickness 
of  Coal- 
bearing 

Measures 

Feet. 

in  Feet. 

1.  Northumberland  and  Durham 

District :  — 

Newcastle  ooal  iield    - 

500,000 

18 

80 

7 

2.  Cumberland    and   Westmore- 

• 

land  and  West  Riding  of  York- 

shire :  •— 

Whitehaven  and  Akerton    - 

80,000 

7 

.... 

8 

2,000 

Appleby  (three  basins) 

17,000 

Sebergham  (Cumberland)  - 

— 

1 

8 

3 

Kirkbj  Loittdale 

«,500 

4 

17 

9 

3.  Lancashire,     Flintshire,    and 

North  Suffbrdshire :  — 

Lancashire  coal-field  - 

880,000 

75 

150 

10 

6,000 

Flintshire  -         .         -         - 

1S0«000 

5 

39 

9 

200 

Pottery,  North  Staffordshire 

40,000 

24 

28 

10 

Cheadle     -        -        -         - 

10,000 

4.  Yorkshire,     Nottinghamshire, 

Derbyshire,  &c. :  •— 

Great  Yorkshire  coal-field  - 

650,000 

12 

32 

10 

Darley  Moor,  Derbyshire    *! 
Shirley  Moor                        J 

1,500 

5.  Shropshire    and     Worcester- 

shire :  "- 

Coalbrook  Dale,  Shropshire 

12,000 

17 

40 

Shrewsbury        ... 

16,000 

8 

Brown,  Clee  Hill 

1,300 

3 

Titterstone,  Clee  Hill 

5,004 

Lukey  Hill,  Worcestershire 

650 

Bewdley     .         -        -         - 

45,000 

6.  South  Staffordshire :  — 

Dudley  and  Wolverhampton 

65,000 

11 

67 

40 

1,000 

7.  Warwickshire  and   Leicester- 

shire :  — 

Nuneaton           .        .        - 

40,000 

9 

80 

15 

Asliby-de*Ia-Zouch     - 

40,000 

5 

33 

21 

8.  Somersetshire  and  Gloucester- 

shire: — 

Bristol       .... 

180,000 

50 

90 

Forest  of  Dean  ... 

36,000 

17 

37 

Newcut,  Gloucestershire 

1,500 

4 

15 

7 

9.  South  Welsh  Coal  Field 

600,000 

SO 

100 

9 

12,000 

10.  Scottish  coal-fields :  — - 

Clyde  Valley 

Lanarkshire 

South  of  Scotland,  several  | 

1,000,000 

84 

200 

13 

6,000 

small  areas                         J 

Mid  Lothian      ... 

^ 

24 

94 

4,400 

East  Lothian      ... 

_ 

60 

180 

13 

6,000 

Kilmarnock                           7 
Ayrshire                                  ( 

8 

40 

80 

Fifeshire    -        -        •        - 

^^_B 

— 

^ 

21 

Dumfries  coal  region  - 

45,000 

10 

5S 

6 

11.  Irish  coal  fields:  — 

Ulster        -         -         -        - 

500,000 

9 

40 

6 

Connaught         .        .         - 

200,000 

Leinster,  Kilkenny     • 

150,000 

8 

23 

Munster  (several) 

1,000,000 

3K  2 
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Tbe  beds  with  which  the  coal  is  generally  aasociated  in  the  Brituh  islands  are  various 
sands  and  shales  (imperfect  slaty  beds)  of  different  degrees  of  hardness;  but  the  actual 
ooal  seams  themselves  often  repose  directly  on  clay  of  peculiar  fineness,  well  adapted  for 
fire  bricks,  and  generally  called  under  clay.  The  under  clay  is  used  in  many  coal 
districts  for  various  purposes  of  pottery.  Bands  of  ironstone  (impure  argillaceous 
carbonate  of  iron)  are  very  abundant  in  certain  coal  districts,  but  are  almost  absent  in 
others.  The  Scotch  coal  fields  near  Glasgow,  the  South  Welsh  and  some  others,  are 
rich  in  ironstone,  which  is  the  chief  source  of  the  vast  quantities  of  iron  manufactured 
in  this  kingdom. 

The  principal  coal-fields  of  Europe  apart  from  the  British  Islands  are  those  of  France* 
Belgium,  Spain  (in  the  Asturias),  Germany  (on  the  Ruhr  and  Saare),  Bohemia,  Silesia* 
and  Russia  (on  the  DoneU).  Of  these  the  Belgian  are  the  most  important,  and  occupy 
two  districts,  that  of  Li^ge  and  that  of  Hainault,  the  former  containing  100,000  and  the 
latter  200,000  acres.  In  each  the  number  of  coal  seams  is  very  considerable,  but  the 
beds  are  thin  and  so  much  disturbed  as  to  require  special  modes  of  working.  The 
quality  of  coal  is  very  various,  including  one  peculiar  kind,  the  Flenu  coal,  unlike  any 
found  in  Great  Britain  except  at  Swansea.  It  burns  rapidly  with  much  flame  and 
smoke,  not  giving  out  an  intense  heat,  and  having  a  somewhat  disagreeable  smell. 
There  are  nearly  fifty  seams  of  this  coal  in  the  Mons  district.  No  iron  has  been  found 
with  the  coal  of  Belgium. 

The  most  important  coal-fields  of  France  are  those  of  the  basin  of  Loire,  and  those  of 
St  Etienne  are  the  best  known  and  largest,  comprising  about  50,000  acres.  In  this  basin 
are  eighteen  beds  of  bituminous  coal,  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  several  smaller 
basins  containing  anthracite.  Other  valuable  localities  are  in  Alsace»  several  in  Bur- 
gundy much  worked  by  very  deep  pits,  and  of  considerable  extent ;  some  in  Auvergne 
with  coal  of  various  qualities ;  some  in  Languedoc  and  Provence  with  good  coal;  others 
at  Arveyron  ;  others  at  Limosin  ;  and  some  in  Normandy.  Besides  these  are  several 
others  of  smaller  dimensions  and  less  extent,  whose  resources  have  not  yet  been  developed. 
The  total  area  of  coal  in  France  has  not  been  ascertained,  but  is  probably  not  less  than 
2,000  square  miles.     The  annual  production  is  now  at  least  4,000,000  tons. 

There  are  four  coal  districts  in  Germany  of  the  carboniferous  period,  besides  several 
districts  where  more  modem  lignites  occur.  The  principal  localities  for  true  coal  are 
near  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  in  Westphalia ;  on  the  Saare^  a  tributary  of  the  Moselle  ; 
in  Bohemia  and  in  Silesia,  the  total  annual  production  exceeds  2,750,000  tons. 

Of  these  various  localities,  Silesia  contains  very  valuable  and  extensive  deposits  of  coal, 
which  are  as  yet  but  little  worked.  The  quality  is  chiefly  bituminous,  the  beds  few  in 
number  but  very  thick,  amounting  in  some  cases  to  20  feet  Some  anthracite  is  found. 
Bohemia  is  even  more  richly  provided  than  Silesia,  the  ooal  measures  covering  a  con- 
siderable area  and  occupying  several  basins.  More  than  40  seams  of  coal  are  worked, 
and  several  of  these  are  from  4  to  6  feet  thick. 

Tlie  basin  of  the  Saare,  a  tributary  of  the  Moselle,  near  the  frontier  of  France,  affords 
a  very  important  and  extensive  coal  field,  which  has  been  a  good  deal  worked  and  is 
capable  of  great  improvement.  No  less  than  103  beds  are  described,  the  thickness 
varying  from  1 8  inches  to  15  feet  It  is  estimated  that  at  the  present  rate  of  extraction 
the  basin  contains  a  supply  for  60,000  years.  On  the  banks  of  the  Ruhr,  a  small 
tributary  to  the  Rhine,  entering  that  river  near  Dusseldorf,  there  is  another  small  coal 
field  estimated  to  yield  annually  1,000,000  tons.  The  whole  annual  supply  from  Prussia 
and  the  German  States  of  the  Zollverein  or  Customs'  Union,  is  considered  to  exceed 
2,750,000  tons. 

Hungary  and  other  countries  in  the  east  of  Europe  contain  true  coal  measures  of  the 
carboniferous  period ;  but  the  resources  of  these  districts  are  not  at  present  developed. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Donets  in  Russia,  coal  is  worked  to  some  extent  and  is  of  excellent 
quality,  but  it  belongs  to  the  other  part  of  the  carboniferous  period. 

Spain  contains  a  large  quantity  of  coal,  both  bituminous  and  anthracite.  The  richest 
beds  are  in  Asturias,  and  the  measures  are  so  broken  and  altered  as  to  be  worked  by 
almost  vertical  shafts  through  the  beds  themselves.  In  one  place  upwards  of  11  distinct 
seams  have  been  worked,  the  thickest  of  which  is  nearlv  14  feet  The  exact  area  is  not 
known,  but  it  has  been  estimated  by  a  French  engineer  that  about  12,000,000  of 
tons  might  be  readily  extracted  from  one  property  without  touching  the  portion  existinf^ 
at  great  depths.  In  several  parts  of  the  province  the  coal  is  now  worked,  and  the 
measures  seem  to  resemble  those  of  the  coal  districts  generally.  The  whole  coal  area 
is  said  to  be  the  largest  in  Europe,  presenting  upwards  of  100  workable  seams  varying 
from  3  to  12  feet  in  thickness. 

There  are  in  North  America  four  principal  coal  areas;  compared  with  which  the  richest 
deposits  of  other  countries  are  comparatively  insignificant  These  are  the  great  central 
coal-fields  of  the  Alleghanies;  the  coal-fields  of  Illinois,  and  the  basin  of  the  Ohio;  that 
of  the  iMsin  of  the  Missouri ;  and  those  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Cape 
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Bretonl  Besides,  there  are  many  smaller  coal  areas  which,  in  other  countries,  might 
veil  take  rank  as  of  yast  national  importance,  and  which  eyen  in  North  America  will 
one  day  contribute  greatly  to  the  riches  of  various  States. 

The  Alleghany  or  Appalachian  coal  field  measures  750  miles  in  length,  with  a  mean 
breadth  of  85  miles,  and  traverses  eight  of  the  principal  States  in  the  American  Union. 
Its  whole  area  is  estimated  at  not  less  than  65,000  square  miles,  or  upwards  of  40,000 
sqiuwe  acres. 

The  coal  is  bituminous  and  used  for  gas.  In  Kentucky  both  bituminous  and  cannel 
coal  are  worked  in  seams  about  S  or  4  fleet  deep,  the  cannel  being  sometimes  associated 
with  the  bituminous  coal  as  a  portion  of  the  same  seam ;  and  there  are  in  addition 
valuable  bands  of  iron  ore.  In  Western  Virginia  there  are  several  coal  fields  of  variable 
thickness,  one;  9}  feet ;  two  others  of  5,  and  others  of  S  or  4  feet  On  the  whole  there 
seems  to  be  at  least  40  feet  of  coal  distributed  in  IS  seams.  In  the  Ohio  district  the 
whole  coal  field  affords  on  an  average  at  least  6  feet  of  coal.  The  Maryland  district  is 
less  extensive,  but  is  remarkable  as  containing  the  best  and  most  useful  coal,  which  is 
worked  now  to  some  extent  at  Frostbury.  There  appears  to  be  about  SO  feet  of  good 
coal  in  four  seams,  besides  many  others  of  less  importance.  The  quality  is  intermediate 
between  bituminous  and  anthracite,  and  is  considered  well  adapted  for  iron  making. 
Lastly,  in  Pennsylvania  there  are  generally  from  two  to  five  workable  beds,  yielding  on  an 
average  10  feet  of  workable  coal,  and  amongst  them  is  one  bed  traceable  for  no  less  than 
450  miles,  consisting  of  bituminous  coal,  its  thickness  being  from  12  to  14  feet  on  the 
south-eastern  border,  but  gradually  diminishing  to  5  or  6  feet.  Besides  the  bituminous 
coal  there  are  in  Pennsylvania  the  largest  anthracite  deposits  in  the  States,  occupying  as 
much  as  S50,000  acres  and  divided  in  three  principal  districts. 

The  Illinois  coal  field,  in  the  plane  of  the  Mississippi,  is  only  second  in  importance  to 
the  vast  area  already  described.  There  are  four  principal  divisions  traceable,  of  which 
the  first,  or  Indian  district,  contains  several  scams  of  bituminous  coal  distributed  over  an 
area  of  nearly  8,000  square  miles.  It  is  of  excellent  quality  for  many  purposes ;  one 
kind  burning  with  much  light  and  very  freely,  approaching  cannel  coal  in  some  of  its 
properties ;  other  kinds  consist  of  caking  or  splint  coal.  In  addition  to  the  Indian  coal- 
field there  appears  to  be  as  nnich  as  48,000  square  miles  of  coal  area  in  other  divisions 
of  the  Illinois  district,  although  these  are  less  known  and  not  at  present  much  worked. 
30,000  are  in  the  state  of  Illinois,  which  supplies  coal  of  excellent  quality,  and  with 
great  fiunlity.     The  coal  is  generally  bituminous. 

The  third  great  coal  area  of  the  United  States  is  that  of  the  Missouri,  which  is  little 
known  at  present,  although  certainly  of  great  importance. 

British  America  contains  coal  in  the  provinces  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia. 
The  former  presents  three  coal-fields,  occupying  in  all  no  less  than  5,000  square  miles ; 
but  the  latter  is  far  larger  and  exhibits  several  very  distinct  localities  where  the  coal 
abounds.  The  New  Brunswick  coal  measures  include  not  only  shales  and  sandstones, 
as  is  usual  with  such  deposits,  but  bands  of  lignite  impregnated  with  various  copper  ore, 
and  coated  by  green  carbonate  of  copper,  llie  coal  is  generally  in  thin  seams  lying 
horixontally.     It  is  chiefly  or  entirely  bituminous. 

In  Nova  Scotia  there  are  three  coal  regions,  of  which  the  Northern  presents  a  total 
thickness  of  no  less  than  14,570  feet  of  measures,  having  70  seams,  whose  aggregate 
magnitude  is  only  44  feet,  the  thickest  beds  being  less  than  4  feet.  The  Pictou  or 
central  district,  has  a  thickness  of  7^590  feet  of  strata,  but  the  coal  is  far  more  abundant, 
one  seam  measuring  nearly  SO  feet ;  and  part  of  the  coal  being  of  excellent  quality  and 
adapted  for  steam  purposes.  The  southern  area  is  of  less  importance.  Besides  the 
Nova  Scotia  eoal-fields  there  are  three  others  at  Cape  Breton,  yielding  different  kinds  of 
coal,  of  which  one,  the  Sydney  coal,  is  admirably  adapted  for  domestic  purposes.  There 
are  here  14  seams  above  S  feet  thick,  one  being  1 1 ,  and  one  9  feet. 

Coal,  existing  generally  in  beds  of  moderate  thickness  inclined  at  a  small  angle  to  the 
horixon  and  often  at  a  very  considerable  depth  beneath  the  surface,  is  extracted  most 
commonly  by  the  aid  of  pits  or  shafts  sunk  to  the  bed  and  galleries  (levels  of  drifts),  cut 
horixontally  or  in  the  plane  of  the  bed  to  a  certain  distance.  By  a  number  of  such 
galleries  cut  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  the  whole  bed,  within  certain  limits,  is  completely 
laid  open,  the  overlaying  beds  being  supported  by  the  masses  of  coal  (pillars  or  columns) 
left  untouched  between  the  galleries;  in  this  way  about  one  third  of  the  coal  can  be  ex- 
tracted, and  afterwards,  on  the  supporting  columns  being  removed,  the  roof  falls  in  and 
the  work  is  regarded  as  finished.  This  method  is  called  technically  the  *'  pillar  and 
stall  method,**  and  is  adopted  in  the  Newcastle  coal-field.  In  Yorkshire  and  elsewhere, 
instead  of  such  columns  being  left,  the  coal  is  removed  entirely  and  at  once  without 
columns ;  the  roof  fiilling  behind  the  work  as  it  advances.  This  is  the  long  wall  method. 
Other  modes  are  occasionally  followed  when  the  condition  of  the  coal  requires  it 

Owing  to  the  gaseous  substances  contained  in  coal  and  given  off,  not  only  on  exposure 
to  heat,  but  also,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  pressure,  many  kinds  of  coal  cannot  safely  be  left 
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dartns  the  process  of  extraction  without  some  defence  from  the  open  lights  required  by 
the  mmer  in  the  mechanical  operations  of  removing  the  coal  from  its  bed  and  conveying 
it  to  the  pit  bottom.  An  explosive  gaseous  compound  is  readily  produced  by  the 
mixture  of  the  g^*"^  given  off  by  the  coal,  with  common  air,  made  to  circulate  through 
the  workings,  and  if  neglected,  this  compound  accumulates,  and  travels  on  till  it  meets 
with  ilame,  and  then  explodes,  causing  frightful  destruction,  not  only  to  the  property  of 
the  mine  owner,  but  also  to  the  life  of  the  miner.  Many  contrivances  have  been  suggested 
from  time  to  time,  on  one  hand  to  improve  the  ventilation  of  the  mines,  and,  on  the 
other,  providing  means  of  illumination  which  would  render  accidents  ftx>m  explosion  less 
probable,  by  removing  the  immediate  cause.  Examples  of  both  will  be  found  amongst 
the  models  and  instruments  exhibited  in  this  class  of  the  Exhibition.  It  is  not  likely 
that  any  contrivances  can  render  absolutely  safe  nn  employment  which  of  necessity  in- 
volves so  many  and  such  serious  risks  as  are  connected  with  coal  mining ;  but  much 
may  no  doubt  be  done  to  diminish  the  danger  both  from  imperfect  Tentilation  and 
open  light. 

In  concluding  this  notice  of  mineral  fuel,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  draw  attention  to 
the  vast  and  overwhelming  importance  of  the  subject  by  a  reference  both  to  the  absolute 
and  relative  value  of  the  material,  especially  in  the  British  Islands.  It  may  be  stated 
as  probably  within  the  true  limit,  if  we  take  the  annual  produce  of  the  Britbh  coal 
mines  at  35,000,000  tons,  the  value  of  which  is  not  less  than  18,000,0001  sterling, 
estimated  at  the  place  of  consumption,  and  therefore  including  a  certain  amount  of 
transport  cost  necessary  to  render  available  the  raw  material.  At  the  pit  mouth  the 
value  of  the  coal  is  probably  about  half  this,  or  9,030,000iL  sterling,  and  the  capital  em- 
ployed in  the  coal  trade  is  estimated  at  10,000,000^  The  average  annual  Talue  of  all 
the  gold  and  silver  produced  throughout  the  world  has  been  estimated  to  have  amounted 
in  1847*  to  nearly  thirteen  millions  and  three  quarters  sterling.  We  have,  thereforct 
the  following  sumnuiry,  which  will  not  be  without  interest 

Value  of  the  coal  annually  raised  in  Great  Britain,  estimated 

at  the  pit  mouth  .....       9,000,000 

Mean  annual  value  at  the  place  of  consumption      -  -     18.000,000 

Capital  engaged  in  the  coal  trade  .  -  -  -     10,000,000 

Mean  annual  value  of  the  precious  metals  obtained  from 

North  and  South  America  and  Russia   .  -  .       5,000,000 

Total  value  of  precious  metals  raised  throughout  the  whole 

world  --.-..     13,000,000 

Mean  annual  value  at  the  furnace  of  iron  produced  from 

British  coal        ......      8,000,000 

Boghead  CoaL — At  Boghead,  near  Bathgate,  in  Scotland  is  a  very  valuable  gas  coal. 
Ilie  mineral  substance  so  called  is  a  true  coal,  and  belongs  to  the  great  coal  formation  of 
this  island.  It  diiiers  in  no  essential  respect  from  the  Cannel  coal  found  in  the  south* 
west  of  Scotland,  in  North  Wales,  and  in  many  parts  of  England.  It  contains  the  same 
remains  of  plants  which  characterise  the  coal  formation  all  over  the  world,  that  is  to  say, 
impressions  of  sigillarisB,  stigmariae,  &c.  In  a  chemical  point  of  view,  the  resemblance 
becomes  much  more  striking,  and  is  altogether  so  decisive  that  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
declare,  in  the  most  positive  manner,  my  opinion  that  the  Boghead  ooal  is  as  much  a 
coal  as  any  other  coal  in  the  kingdom. 

The  conchoidal  fracture,  the  specific  gravity,  and  the  general  habitude  when  burnt,  are 
precisely  like  those  of  the  whole  of  the  coal  found  in  and  around  the  Boghead  district, 
and  many  striking  points  of  resemblance  may  be  noticed  in  these  and  other  respects 
between  the  Boghead  and  other  coals  from  the  south  of  Scotland,  such  as  the  Kirkneas, 
the  Arniston,  the  Wemyss,  the  Capeldrae,  &c.,  as  well  as  with  many  from  England, 
Wales,  and  even  India,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter.  Thus  the  nature  of  the  gases  they 
evolve  by  heat  is  the  same, — they  are  all  proof  against  heated  naphtha,  oil  of  turpentine, 
a&ther,  &c. — they  are  equally  so  against  dilute  alkaline  and  acid  solutions — ^in  chemical 
composition  they  are  alike — the  ash  is  the  same,  and  indicates  a  common  origin,  whereas, 
in  these  respects,  all  these  coals  differ  totally  from  every  form  of  bitumen,  lignite, 
retinite,  and  bituminous  shale  which  has  yet  come  under  my  notice.  It  would  be  a 
work  of  supererogation  to  enter  more  fully  into  a  detail  of  these  particulars,  nor  is  this  at 
all  necessary  towards  the  completion  of  my  proof.  I  have  asserted  that  the  Boghead 
coal  is  a  true  ooal,  and  belongs  to  the  Cannel  variety  of  that  mineral.  In  support  of  this 
assertion  I  append  the  following  table  of  coals  analysed  for  this  purpose,  and  proviug 
beyond  all  contradiction  that  it  is  not  even  at  the  extreme  limit  of  the  class  to  which 
it  belongs,  but  occupies  a  central  and  very  unequivocal  position  in  the  Cannel  coal 
series. 
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Far  Cait- 

Nam*  of  SatMUmoc. 

8p«eiao 
tiravity- 

Combmtible 

Per  Cant. 
oTAah. 

NatnraorAih 

> 

Kcmarki. 

Afatten. 

New  Brunswick  Ai* 

1*098 

99*4 

•6 

Silica 

^ 

Largely     lolable     In 

phalt. . 

naphtha,  oil.of  turps, 
aether,  and  aulphuret 

of  carbon. 

Indian  coal,  No.  1.   - 

1363 

87-6 

13-5 

Trifflicate 
mina. 

of 

alu. 

Insoluble  in  the  above 
and  in  dilute  acids. 

No.  2.   - 

1390 

88- 

12- 

Ditto  . 

. 

_ 

Ditto       ditto. 

Leimahago   - 

1-230 

90-9 

91 

Ditto  . 

. 

• 

Ditto       ditto. 

Capeldrae      - 

1-227 

89-5 

105 

Ditto  . 

. 

m 

Ditto       ditto. 

LtickgeUjr 

1-320 

869 

131 

Ditto  . 

. 

• 

Ditto       ditto. 

KirkneM 

1-215 

86-5 

13  5 

Ditto  . 

. 

. 

Ditto       ditto. 

Old  Wrmyii 

1325 

84-9 

151 

Ditto  - 

« 

. 

Ditto       ditto. 

Boghead 

1^23 

77-2 

22-8 

Ditto  . 

. 

• 

Ditto       ciito. 

BnrmboCannel,  No.  I 

1674 

668 

33  2 

Ditto  - 

. 

• 

Ditto       ditto. 

No.  2. 

1'520 

68  8 

31-2 

Ditto  - 

• 

. 

Ditto       ditto. 

Sheffleld  Cannel 

1-526 

66- 

34- 

Ditto 

• 

m 

Ditto       ditto. 

Portland  Shale 

1-766* 

489 

51-1 

Carb.,phoiphate,and  | 

Slightly  soluble.  Acted 

silicateof 

lime 

with 

on  with  slight  elTer- 

•and. 

vescence. 

Seywell  Aapbalt      - 

1-780* 

W8 

42*2 

Carbonate 
onljr. 

of 

lime 

Largely  soluble.  Ra- 
pidly acted  on  with 
eflbrrescence. 

PITCOAL.  (Exhibition.)  —Alvio  Musbach,  Vienna^  Proprietor,  —  The  coal  mines 
of  this  exhibitor  are  the  most  extensive  in  the  empire  ;  his  thirty  mines  contain  a  store 
of  at  least  900,000,000  cwt.  of  coal,  whereof  864,000,000  have  been  discovered  by  him- 
self. They  give  direct  employment  to  1,961  men,  produce  annually  2,750,000  cwt.  of 
coal,  and  are  already  in  a  condition  to  furnish  four  times  that  quantity,  although  the 
greater  part  of  them  are  only  now  being  opened  and  prepared  for  working. 

Coal  is  found  in  Austria  in  constantly  increasini;^  quantities,  particularly  in  Bohemia, 
Moravia,  Silesia,  Lower  Austria,  and  Hungary.  Bohemia  takes  the  6rst  place  as  to  the 
quantity,  and  partly  also  as  to  the  quality  of  its  coal,  nearly  half  the  toul  quantity  of 
Ihe  coal  and  brown  coal  produced  in  Austria  being  Bohemian.  Considered  generally,  how- 
ever, the  production  of  coal  is  only  trifling  at  present. 

The  production  of  coal  in  30  years  has  increased  tenfold ;  and  at  a  rapid  ratio.  The 
prices  of  wood  and  charcoal  are  constantly  increasing  with  an  annually  increasing  demand 
for  fuel  to  be  consumed  in  factories,  &c.  It  is  therefore  very  probable  that  the  collieries 
of  Austria  will  at  no  distant  period  be  worked  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  at  present. 
Scarcely  100,000  cwt.  of  coals  are  extracted  in  a  year  from  coal-iields  that  are  known 
to  contain  as  much  as  1500  millions  of  cwt.  The  exports  of  Austria  exceed  the  im- 
ports of  foreign  coal  by  about  300,000  cwt.  A  large  proportion  of  the  fuel  obtained  in 
Austria  is  lignite. 

This  substance,  which  is  intermediate  in  its  character  between  wood  and  coal,  and  is 
of  a  brown  colour,  possesses  considerable  value  as  a  calorific  agent,  although  it  is  in  this 
respect  inferior  to  the  coal  of  Great  Britain.  Its  importance  to  the  countries  and  districts 
where  it  is  found  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated,  and  its  abundance  justifies  the  belief  that 
the  enormous  thick  detached  beds  in  which  it  occurs,  will  ere  long  be  fully  worked. 
The  lignite  not  unfrequently  presents  those  evidences  of  its  origin  from  the  decomposi- 
tion of  coniferous  trees,  from  which  the  geologist  draws  his  most  accurate  inferences. 

Immediately  abutting,  as  it.  were,  on  the  confines  of  raw  material,  the  manufacture  of 
coal-gas  claims  attention  from  its  amphibious  position  and  multifarious  uses.  As  bitu- 
minous coal  when  subjected  to  the  action  of  red-heat,  invariably  gives  a  gaseous  matter 
wherever  placed,  it  becomes  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  production  of  coal-gas 
and  its  manufacture.  Our. ancestors  were  producers  of  coal-gas ;  but  the  manufacture 
of  this  important  agent  belongs  to  the  present  century ;  and  therefore  we  are  able,  without 
any  difficulty,  to  speak  of  the  production  and  manufacture  separately.  The  production 
of  gas  from  coal  depends  altogether  upon  the  application  of  a  high  temperature  ;  for,  at 
a  beat  verging  on  400^  Fahr.,  the  volatile  constituents  of  coal  pass  off  in  the  shape  of 
fluid  hydrocarbons,  or  naphtha,  with  little  or  no  admixture  of  any  permanent  gas.  If, 
hovrever,  the  temperature  employed  be  that  known  as  a  full  cherry-red  heat,  or  some- 
thing higher,  then  the  volatile  constituents  are  for  the  most  part  resolved  into  permanently 
elastic  fluids  or  gases,  with  a  trifling  production  of  tar  and  naphtha.  Too  high  a  heat  l«, 
however,  apt  to  induce  some  grave  inconveniences,  as  will  appear  further  on ;  and  hence 
the  gas  maker,  in  its  first  process,  sails  between  a  kind  of  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  having 
to  dread  an  excessive  production  of  tar  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  evils  just  alluded  to  on 
the  other.  Presuming,  however,  that  the  proper  temperature  has  been  secured,  the 
successful  production  of  good  coal-gas  is  not  yet  ensured,  unless  the  coals,  before  their 
introduction  into  the  retort,  are  free,  or  nearly  so,  from  water.     Coal  is  a  bad  conductor 

•  Very  variable. 
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of  heat ;  and  therefore  when  a  quantity  of  this  substance  in  a  wet  condition  is  thrown 
into  a  red-hot  retort,  as  precisely  by  gas  manufacturers,  the  outer  portion  of  this  mass 
becomes  carbonized  and  converted  into  red-hot  coke  long  before  the  water  in  the  centre 
of  the  coal  has  been  expelled ;  consequently,  as  the  heat  penetrates  through  the  coal,  this, 
water  is  vaporized,  and  driven  in  the  form  of  steam  over  the  red-hot  coke  on  the  sur- 
face, with  the  production  of  three  gases,  viz.,  hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide,  and  eaibonio 
acid,  all  of  which  are  ii^urious  to  the  gas  maker;  the  two  first  by  diluting  his  gas  and 
lowering  its  illuminating  power ;  the  last,  by  neutralizing  the  lime  contained  in  the 
purifier,  and  thus  needlessly  causing  an  increased  consumption  of  that  article.  But 
the  presence  of  water  in  cosd  is  also  detrimental  in  another  way;  for  its  conversion  into 
steam  implies  the  absorption  of  an  immense  amount  of  heat,  since  the  latent  heat  of 
steam  is  upwards  of  960P ;  consequently,  as  this  absorption  takes  place  immediately  pre- 
vious to  the  decomposition  ofthe  bituminous  constituents  of  the  coal,  a  disposition  results 
to  generate  at  that  time  a  temperature  capable  only  of  producing  tar  or  naphtha,  but 
scarcely  equal  to  the  formation  of  coal-gas ;  and  thus  water  not  only  tends  to  reduce  the 
quality,  but  also  to  lessen  the  quantity,  of  gas  procurable  from  any  given  (K>al ;  therefore 
its  absence  in  coals  intended  for  gas  purposes  should  always  be  ascertained  prior  to  their 
employment. 

We  have  previously  remarked,  that  too  high  a  temperature  ought  to  be  avoided  in  tlie 
production  of  coal-gas,  and  this  for  two  very  important  reasons.  In  the  first  place  heavy 
carburelted  hydrogen  or  olefiant  gas  is  decomposed  at  a  white  heat,  or  even  under  this, 
with  the  formation  of  light  carburetted  hydrogen,  and  the  production  of  charcoal  or 
carbon,  thus  greatly  diminishing  the  value  of  the  gas  as  an  illuminating  agent  The 
second  reason  is  still  more  conclusive.  All  coals  contain  iron  pyrites,  which,  at  a  low 
red-heat,  is  decomposed  into  protosulphuret  of  iron  and  free  sulphur ;  the  latter  uniting 
to  a  portion  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  coal  passes  off,  and  is  found  in  the  gas  in  the 
shape  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  leaving  the  protosulphuret  of  iron  in  the  retort. 
But  it  will  bie  remembered  that  in  speaking  of  coke  we  mentioned  that  this  protosul- 
phuret of  iron  was  resolved  by  a  high  and  long  sustained- heat  into  metallic  iron,  which 
remained  in  the  coke,  and  into  the  bisulphuret  of  carbon,  which  escaped.  Now,  the 
application  of  a  high  heat  in  gas  making  has  exactly  the  same  effect  as  in  coke-making» 
and  produces  in  both  cases  bisulphuret  of  carbon,  which,  mixing  with  the  coal-gas,  can 
never  afterwards  be  removed.  It  consequently  remains  in  the  gas,  and  when  this  is 
burnt  in  the  ordinary  way,  gives  rise  to  the  production  of  sulphuric  acid  or  oil  of 
vitriol ;  and  this,  although  generated  by  most  of  the  common  gas  of  our  streets  in  an 
infinitesimal  quantity,  is  nevertheless  found  suflicient,  in  a  few  years,  to  attack  and 
destroy  the  binding  and  paper  of  the  books  in  our  public  libraries,  and  corrode  articlea 
of  iron,  steel,  brass,  or  copper.  This  important  fact  has  not  received  a  proper  share  of 
consideration  from  our  best  gas  engineers  until  within  the  last  few  months ;  and  hence 
many  of  the  old  libraries  of  London  can  nonr  furnish  books  completely  discoloured  and 
rotted  through  a  great  portion  of  each  page,  though  in  a  few  years  all  further  traces  of 
this  mischievous  eflfect  of  gas  will  have  vanished. 

Having  thus  far  commented  on  the  production  of  coal-gas,  we  next  pass  to  the 
examination  of  the  processes  employed  in  rendering  it  pure  and  fit  for  the  uses  to  which 
it  is  applied  in  common  life.     The  first  process  is  that  of  condensation,  by  which  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  vapours,  properly  so  termed,  are  condensed  and  separated  from  the  per- 
manently elastic  gases.     By  this  means,  tar,  water,  naphtha,  carbonate,  muriate,  and 
hydrosulphurate  of  ammonia,  are  removed  from  the  gas,  the  only  impurities  of  which 
now  are  carbonate  of  ammonia,  carbonic  acid,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen.     Water  alone 
will  remove  all  three  of  these  impurities ;    but  its  action  is  weak,  and  chiefly  exercised 
upon  the  first    Hence,  although  usefully  employed  for  attracting  carbonate  of  ammonia 
(as  exemplified  in  Lowe's  scrubber),  it  is  not  used  by  gas  engineers  of  the  present  day, 
with  a  view  to  total  purification,  this  being  sought  for  in  the  superior  affinity  of  lime, 
after  the  ammonia  has  been  arrested  by  other  means.     Coal-gas,  after  condensation, 
usually  contains  about  2  per  cent,  of  carlxHiic  acid,  and  1  per  cent,  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  ;  but  these  vary,  of  course,  with  the  nature  of  the  coal,  and  also,  as  we  have 
stated  above,  with  the  dryness  of  the  coal,  which  has  much  to  do  with  tbe  production  of 
carbonic  acid.     These  proportions  may,  however,  be  regarded  as  a  fiiir  average  of  New- 
castle coal-gas,  and  would  justify  the  consumption  of  about  40  lbs.  of  lime  for  every 
10,000  cubic  feet  of  gas ;  a  quantity  which,  although  far  below  the  proportion  expended 
in  common  practice,  is  really  very  near  the  consumption  of  lime  carried  out  at  the  W^est- 
minster  station  of  the  Chartered  Gas  Company,  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Evans,  during  a  long 
course  of  carefully  conducted  experiments,    and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  kept  in  view  as 
an  ultimatum  by  gas  engineers.     Where  much  more  lime  than  is  found  indispensable  to 
good  purification,  there  is  reason  to  suspect  either  that  the  coal  is  damp,  or  that  it  con- 
tains more  than  an  average  quantity  of  sulphur.     The  amount  of  sulphur  in  good  New* 
castle  coal  is  as  nearly  as  possible  1  per  cent  by  weight,  and  in  some  of  the  cannel  coals 
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it  U  even  len;  thus  Boghead  Cannel,  for  eiample,  has  barely  one-half  per  cent,  or  '54 
of  sulphur,  on  an  average.  Hour  necessary,  then,  is  it  that  every  gas  engineer  should  be 
able  to  determine  the  quantity  of  sulphur  existing  In  coal  I  but  even  this,  without  other 
knowledge,  is  worthless  and  deceptive.  Sulphur  seems  to  be  present  in  coal  in  two  states; 
the  one  and  most  frequent  is  that  in  which  it  is  united  to  iron,  as  bisulphuret  of  iron  or 
pyrites ;  the  other  is  in  a  doubtful  state  of  combination,  but  probably  it  exists  conjoined 
to  the  bituminous  elements  of  the  coal  in  the  state  of  sulphur.  To  the  gas  maker  this 
difference  is  very  important,  as  in  the  former  case,  one-half  only  of  the  total  sulj>hur 
would  pass  away  with  the  gas  and  contaminate  it,  whereas  in  the  second,  the  whole  would 
be  carried  to  the  purifying  vessels ;  consequently,  in  determining  the  amount  of  sulpliur 
in  coal,  a  gas  engineer  must  ascertain  first  bow  much  sulphur  the  pure  coal  contains,  and 
next  how  much  sulphur  remains  in  an  equivalent  of  the  coke  of  such  coal ;  after  which 
the  latter  must  be  deducted  from  the  former  to  get  at  the  sulphur  contamination  of  the 
coal,  when  its  value  for  gas  purposes  is  sought  to  be  determined. 

The  following  detailed  explanation  will  furnish  the  gas  engineer  with  a  means  by  which 
coal  may  be  analyzed,  with  a  view  to  the  object  in  question.  Having  carefully  reduced 
a  fair  sample  of  the  coal  to  a  very  fine  powder,  mix  100  grains  of  this  powder  with  50 
grains  of  pure  and  dry  carbonate  of  soda ;  after  which  place  the  mixture  in  a  clear  iron 
ladle,  and  roast  the  whole  over  a  brisk  fire,  at  a  good  red  heat  for  several  minutes,  so  as 
to  bum  off  the  whole  of  the  coal,  or  nearly  so ;  then  remove  the  ladle  from  the  fire,  and 
when  it  is  cold,  add  50  grains  of  pure  and  powdered  nitre,  mixing  this  well  with  the 
residue  of  the  coal  and  carbonate  of  soda ;  after  which,  place  the  ladle  again  on  the  fire 
and  keep  it  red  hot  for  a  few  minutes,  when  it  must  be  again  removed,  suffered  to  cool, 
and  its  soluble  contents  washed  out  with  water  and  thrown  on  a  filter.  To  the  filtered 
liquor  an  excess  of  pure  nitric  acid  must  be  added,  and  then  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  baryta 
dropped  in  until  all  precipitation  ceases ;  when  the  sulphate  of  baryta,  thus  formed,  may 
be  allowed  to  settle,  or  be  thrown  on  a  counterpoise  filter,  washed,  dried,  and  weighed. 
Its  equivalent,  or  117  grains,  indicates  16  grains  of  sulphur. 

Having  thus  determined  the  quantity  of  sulphur  in  the  coal,  100  grains  more  of  the 
powdered  coal  are  to  be  taken  and  placed  in  an  earthen  crucible,  provided  with  a  closely 
fitting  cover :  when  the  cover  is  put  on,  the  crucible  is  subjected  to  a  red  heat  until  in- 
flammable gas  is  no  longer  evolved  ;  the  crucible  must  then  be  removed  and  covered  up 
in  dry  sand  to  cool.  As  soon  as  the  crucible  b  cold,  remove  the  coke  it  contains,  and 
after  reducing  it  to  a  fine  powder,  mix  with  it  50  grains  of  pure  and  dry  carbonate  of 
soda ;  place  the  whole  in  an  iron  ladle,  and  proceed  exactly  as  indicated  above  with  respect 
to  eotd.  The  amount  of  sulphur  found  in  the  coke  must  then  be  deducted  from  that 
previously  ascertained  to  exist  in  the  coal,  the  difference  being  the  true  sulphur  contami- 
nation of  the  coal  under  examination. 

PITCOAL,  COKING  OF.     See  also  Charcoal. 

Fiff,  1 127.  represents  a  ahachtofen,  or  pit-kiln,  for  coking  coals  in  Germany,    a  is  the 

lining  (cAemtse),  made  of  fire-bricks;  the  enclosing 
walls  are  built  of  the  same  material ;  6,  &,  is  a  cast- 
iron  ring  covered  with  a  cast-iron  plate  c.  The 
floor  of  the  kiln  is  massive.  The  coals  are  in- 
troduced, and  the  coke  taken  out,  through  a  hole 
in  the  side  d ;  during  the  process  it  is  bricked  up, 
and  closed  with  an  iron  door.  In  the  surrounding 
walls  are  4  horisontal  rows  of  flues  e,e,  e,  e,  which 
are  usually  iron  pipes ;  the  lowest  row  is  upon  a 
level  with  the  floor  of  the  kiln ;  and  the  others  are 
each  respectively  one  foot  and  a  half  higher  than 
the  preceding.  Near  the  top  of  the  shaft  there  is 
an  iron  pipe/,  of  from  8  to  10  inches  in  diameter, 
which  allows  the  incoercible  vapours  generated  in 
the  coking  to  escape  into  the  condenser,  which 
consists  either  of  wood  or  brick  chambers.  Far 
kindling  the  coal,  a  layer  of  wood  is  first  placed 
on  the  bottom  of  the  kiln. 
The  coking  of  small  o»al  is  performed  upon  vaulted  hearths,  somewhat  like  bakers, 
ovens,  but  with  ftill  flatter  roofs.  Of  such  kilns,  several  are  placed  alongside  one  another, 
each  being  an  ellipse  deviating  little  from  a  circle,  so  that  the  mouth  may  project  but 
a  small  space.  The  dimensions  are  such,  that  from  10  to  1 2  cubic  feet  of  coal-culm  may 
be  spread  in  a  layer  6  inches  deep  upon  the  sole  of  the  furnace.  Tlie  top  of  the  flat 
arch  of  fire  brick  should  be  covered  with  a  stratum  of  loam  and  sand. 

Fig:  1128,&  1129.  represent  such  a  kiln  as  is  mounted  at  Zabrse,  in  Upper  Silesia, 
for  coking  small  coal.     ^i^.ll28.i8  the  ground  plan ;  /^.1129.  the  vertical  section  in 
Vou  II.  S  L 
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oun  pass  olT  above  thii  orifice,  through  tbc 
edjiiOr  Ihrough  the  iprnure  h,  intoa  liieral 
is  ■  tnr  of  iron  Uid  acron  tlis  iroDt  of  the 

of  cwli  is  first  kindled  upon  the  hearth,  and  when  thit  ii 
in  brisk  ignilion.  it  ii  covered  with  Ihe  culm  in  succeuivi 
tprinklitigs.  When  ihe  coal  is  sufficienllj  coked,  it  ii 
laked  ouli  and  quenched  vith  water. 

JVs.1130.  represents  n  simple  coking  mtikr  or  numnd, 
conslrueled  in  a  circular  form  round  a  central  cliimnejr  ol 
se  bricks,  towards  which  <rnill  horiiontal  flues  are  laid 
nng  Ihe  lumps  of  coals.  The  sides  and  top  are  covered 
1i  culm  or  slack,  and  the  heap  is  kindled  from  cerlaiu 
ningi  towards  iba  cireumfereuce.  .Fiy.IISl.repreiCDti 
^aa   oblong   ntciltr,  somedmca  made  100  or    150  feel  in 


how 


n  the  middle  of  the  figure  shows 

(ted  out  when  the  beap  is  finished, 

ind  the  ten  of  Ibe  mpiler  is  then 

A  jet  of  smoke  and  Bamc 


e  kindlings  at  various 
covered  with  slack  and  clay,  to  protect  it  I 
is  seen  issuing  (roia  iti  left  end. 

An  eieellcnl  rsn^  of  furnaces  for  making  n  superior  article  of  coke,  for  Ihe  serrice 
of  Ihe  locomotive  engine*  of  the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway  Company,  has  been 
recentl)' erected  at  the  Camden  Town  station;  consisting  of  18  ovens  in  two  linea,  the 
whole  discharging  their  products  of  combustion  into  a  horiiontal  flue,  which  terminalo 


JV.II.1S.  is  n  fn^und  plan  of  tb 

,,         hsvingSfbet  thickness  of  walls.    a,Diis 

le  outside,  and  about  2j  feet  within,      ft.  b,  are  Ihe  entrances  into  I 
shut  more  or  less  completely  by  horiionlal  s" 


I  in  from  bebi: 

dmit  a  small  stream  of  I 

L.      By  this  means  the 


\B  month.  S^ 
•  flue ;  Ihe; 


air.  The  grooves  of  these  damper- 
r  to  complete  Ihe  combuslion  of  Ihe  volatiliied  particles 
moke  is  well  ooDSumed,     The  flue  r,  r,  is  3^  feet  bigh. 
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by  21  inches  wide.  The  chimney  d,  at  the  level  of  the  flue,  is 
11  feet  in  diameter  inside,  and  17  outside;  being  built  from  an 
elegant  design  of  Robert  Stephenson,  Esq.  (See  Chimvet.) 
d^  tit  are  the  keys  of  the  iron  hoops,  which  bind  the  brickwork  of 
the  oven.  JY^.1133.  is  a  vertical  section  in  the  line  a,^  of  Jig, 
1 132.showing,  at  6,  6,  and  f,  e,  the  entrances  of  the  different  ovens 
into  the  horizontal  flue ;  the  direction  of  the  draught  being  indi- 
cated by  the  arrows,  y^  ^  is  a  bed  of  concrete,  upon  which  the 
whole  furnace-range  b  built,  the  level  of  the  ground  being  in  the 
middle  of  that  bed.  j^,  is  a  stancheon  on  which  the  crane  is 
mounted  ;  (see^</.1134.)A  is  a  section  of  the  chimney  wall,  with 
part  of  the  interior  to  the  left  of  the  strong  line.  Fig  1 134.  is  a 
front  elevation  of  two  of  these  elegant  coke-ovens;  in  which  the 


bracing  hoops  i,  i,  t,  are  shown  ;  K  K  are  the  cast-iron  doors,  strengthened  outside  with 
diagonal  ridges ;  each  door  being  5^  feet  high,  by  4  feet  wide,  and  lined  internally  with 
fire-bricks.  Tlicy  arc  raised  and  lowered  by  means  of  chains  and  counterweights,  moved 
by  the  crane  h 

Each  alternate  oren  is  charged,  between  8  and  10  o'clock  every  morning,  with  3^  tons 
of  good  coals.  A  wisp  of  straw  is  thrown  in  on  the  top  of  the  heap,  which  takes  fire  by 
the  radiation  from  the  dome  (which  is  in  a  state  of  dull  ignition  from  the  preceding 
operation),  and  inflames  the  smoke  then  rising  from  the  sur&ce,  by  the  reaction  of  the 


1134 


hot  sides  and  bottom  upon  the  body  of  the  fuel.  In  this  way  the  smoke  is  consumed 
at  the  very  commencement  of  the  process,  when  it  would  otherwise  be  most  abundant. 
A  neighbour  of  the  above  coking  ovens,  having  lately  indicted  them  as  a  nuisance,  pro- 
cured, Mteundum  artem^  a  parcel  of  affidavits  from  sundry  chemical  and  medical  men. 
Two  of  the  former,  who  had  not  entered  the  premises,  but  had  espied  the  outsiu<;  of  the 
furnaces'  range  at  some  distance,  declared  that  '*  the  coking  process,  as  performed  .it  the 
ovens,  is  a  species  of  distillation  of  coal !"  How  rashly  do  unpractical  theorists  atfrm 
what  is  utterly  unfounded,  and  mislead  an  unscientific  judge !  That  the  said  coking 
process  is  in  no  respect  a  species  of  distillation,  but  a  complete  combustion  of  the 
volatile  principles  of  the  coal,  will  be  manifest  from  the  following  description  of  its 
actual  progress.  The  mass  of  coals  is  first  kindled  at  the  surface,  as  above  stated,  where 
it  b  supplied  with  abundance  of  atmospheric  oxygen  ;  because  the  doors  of  the  ovens  in 
front,  and  the  throat-vents  behind,  are  then  left  open.  The  consequence  is  that  no 
more  smoke  is  discharged  from  the  top  of  the  chimney,  at  this  the  most  sooty  period  of 
the  process,  than  is  proiduced  by  an  ordinary  kitchen  fire«  In  these  circumstances,  the 
coal  gas,  or  other  gas,  supposed  to  be   generated  in  the  slightly  heated  mass  beneath 
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cannot  escape  destruction  in  passing  up  through  the  bright  open  flame  of  the  oven.  As 
the  coking  of  the  coal  advances  most  slowly  and  regularly  from  the  top  of  the  heap  to 
the  bottom,  only  one  layer  is  affected  at  a  time,  and  in  succession  downwards,  while 
the  surface  is  always  covered  with  a  stratum  of  red  hot  cinders,  ready  to  consume  every 
particle  of  carburetted  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gases  which  may  escape  from  below. 
The  greatest  mass  when  calcined  in  this  downward  order,  cannot  emit  into  the  atmo- 
sphere any  more  of  the  above-mentioned  gases  than  the  smallest  heap ;  and  therefore 
the  argument  raised  on  account  of  the  magnitude  of  the  operations  is  altogether  fitUaciou^ 

The  coke  being  perfectly  freed  from  all  fuliginous  and  volatile  matters  by  a  calcination 
of  upwards  of  40  hours,  is  cooled  down  to  moderate  ignition  by  sliding  in  the  dampers, 
and  sliding  up  the  doors,  which  had  been  partially  closed  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
process.  It  is  now  observed  to  form  prismatic  concretions,  somewhat  like  a  columnar 
mass  of  basalt  These  are  loosened  by  iron  bars,  lifted  out  upon  shovels  furnished 
with  long  iron  shanks,  which  are  poised  upon  swing  chains  with  hooked  ends,  and  the 
lumps  are  thrown  upon  the  pavement,  to  be  extinguished  by  sprinkling  water  upon 
them  from  the  rose  of  a  watering-can ;  or,  they  might  be  transferred  into  a  Uu-ge 
chest  of  sheet-iron  set  on  wheels  and  then  covered  up.  Good  coals,  thus  treated,  yield 
80  per  cent  of  an  excellent  compact  glistening  coke ;  weighing  about  14  cwt.  per 
chaldron. 

The  loss  of  weight  in  coking  in  the  ordinary  ovens  is  usually  reckoned  at  25  per 
cent  ;  and  coal,  which  thus  loses  one-fourth  in  weight,  gains  one-fourth  in  bulk. 

Labourers  who  have  been  long  employed  at  rightly-constructed  coke  ovens  seem  to 
enjoy  remarkably  good  health. 

PITTACALL,  is  one  of  the  6  curious  principles  detected  in  wood-tar  by  Reichen- 
bach.  It  is  a  dark-blue  solid  substance,  somewhat  like  indigo,  assumes  a  metallic 
fiery  lustre  on  friction,  and  varies  in  tint  from  copper  to  golden.  It  is  void  of  taste 
and  smell,  not  volatile  ;  carbonizes  at  a  high  heat  without  emitting  an  ammoniacal  smell ; 
is  soluble  or  rather  very  diffusible  in  water;  gives  a  green  solution  with  a  cast  of 
crimson,  in  sulphuric  acid,  with  a  cast  of  red  blue,  in  muriatic  acid,  and  with  a  cast  of 
aurora  red,  in  acetic  acid.  It  Is  insoluble  in  alkalis.  It  dyes  a  &st  blue  upon  linen 
and  cotton  goods,  with  tin  and  aluminous  mordants. 

PLASTER;  see  Mortar. 

PLASTER  OF  PARIS  ;  see  Gtpsum. 

PLATE-CLEANING.  Boil  SO  grms.  of  finely  pulverised  and  calcined  hartshorn 
in  a  quart  of  water,  and  while  on  the  fire  put  as  many  silver  articles  in  the  venels  used 
for  boiling  as  it  will  hold,  and  leave  them  there  for  a  short  time ;  then  witlidraw  them, 
and  dry  them  over  the  fire ;  continue  this  until  all  the  articles  have  been  treated  in 
the  same  manner;  then  introduce  into  the  hartshorn  water  clean  woollen  rags,  and 
allow  them  to  remain  until  saturated,  after  which  dry  them,  and  use  them  for  polishing 
the  silver.  This  is  also  the  best  substance  for  cleaning  locks  and  brass  handles  of  room 
doors.  When  the  silver  articles  are  perfectly  dry,  they  must  be  carefully  rubbed  with  a 
soft  leather.  This  mode  of  cleaning  is  excellent,  and  much  preferable  to  the  employ- 
ment of  any  powder  containing  mercury,  as  mercury  has  the  effect  of  rendering  the 
silver  so  brittle  as  to  break  on  falling — C.  Gcu.  1849,  p.  362. 

PLATED  MANUFACTURE.  (F^que  de  plaqui,  Fr, ;  SiJber  plaUirvng,  Germ.) 
The  silver  in  this  case  is  not  applied  to  ingots  of  pure  copper,  but  to  an  alloy  consisting 
of  copper  and  brass,  which  possesses  the  requisite  stiffness  for  the  various  articles. 

The  furnace  used  for  melting  that  alloy,  in  blacklead  crucibles,  is  a  common  air- 
furnace,  like  that  for  making  brass. 

The  ingot-moulds  are  made  of  cast-iron,  in  two  pieces,  fastened  together ;  the  cavity 
being  of  a  rectangular  shape,  3  inches  broad,  \\  thick,  and  18  or  20  long.  There  is  an 
elevated  mouth-piece  or  gate,  to  give  pressure  to  the  liquid  metal,  and  secure  solidity  to 
the  ingot.  The  mould  is  heated,  till  the  grease  with  which  its  cavity  is  besmeared  merely 
begins  to  smoke,  but  does  not  burn.  The  proper  heat  of  the  melted  metal  for  casting,  is 
when  it  assumes  a  bluish  colour,  and  is  quite  liquid.  Whenever  the  metal  has  solidified 
in  the  mould,  the  wedges  that  tighten  its  rings  are  driven  out,  lest  the  shrinkage  o(  the 
ingot  should  cause  the  mould  to  crack.     See  Brass. 

The  ingot  is  now  dressed  carefully  with  the  file  on  one  or  two  fiues,  according  as  it  ia 
to  be  single  or  double  plated.  The  thickness  of  the  silver  plate  is  such  as  to  constitute 
one-fortieth  of  the  thickness  of  the  ingot ;  or  when  this  is  an  inch  and  a  quarter  thick, 
the  silver  plate  applied  is  one  thirty-second  of  an  inch  ;  being  by  weight  a  pound  troy 
of  the  former,  to  from  8  to  10  pennyweights  of  the  latter.  The  silver,  which  is  slightly 
less  in  size  than  the  copper,  b  tied  to  it  truly  with  iron  wire,  and  a  little  of  a  saturated 
solution  of  borax  is  then  insinuated  at  the  edges.  This  salt  melts  at  a  low  heat  and 
excludes  the  atmosphere,  which  might  oxidize  the  copper,  and  obstruct  the  union  of  the 
metals.     The  ingot  thus  prepared  is  brought  to  the  plating  furnace. 

The  furnace  has  an  iron  door  with  a  small  hole  to  look  through ;  it  is  fed  with  coke 
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laid  upon  a  grate  at  a  level  with  the  bottom  of  the  door.  The  ingot  is  placed  imme- 
diately upon  the  cokes,  the  door  is  shut,  and  the  plater  watches  at  the  peep-hole  the  instant 
when  the  proper  soldering  temperature  is  attained.  During  the  union  of  the  silver  and 
copper,  the  surfiwe  of  the  former  is  seen  to  be  drawn  into  intimate  contact  with  the 
latter,  and  this  species  of  rivettmg  is  the  signal  for  removing  the  compound  bar  instantly 
from  the  furnace.  Were  it  to  remain  a  very  little  longer,  the  silver  would  become 
alloyed  with  the  copper,  and  the  plating  be  thus  completely  spoiled.  The  adhesion  is,  in 
fact,  accomplished  here  by  the  formation  of  a  film  of  true  silver-solder  at  the  surfaces  of 
contact. 

The  ingot  is  next  cleaned,  and  rolled  to  the  proper  thinness  between  cylinders  as 
described  under  Mint;  being  in  its  progress  of  lamination  frequently  annealed  on  a 
small  reverberatory  hearth.  After  the  last  annealing,  the  sheets  are  immersed  in  hot 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  scoured  with  fine  Calais  sand ;  they  are  then  ready  to  be 
fashioned  into  various  articles. 

In  plating  copper  wire,  the  silver  is  first  formed  into  a  tubular  shape,  with  one  edge 
projecting  slightly  over  the  other ;  through  which  a  redhot  copper  cylinder  being  some- 
what loosely  run,  the  silver  edges  are  closely  pressed  together  with  a  steel  burnisher, 
whereby  they  get  firmly  united.  The  tube  thus  completed  is  cleaned  inside,  and  put 
on  the  proper  copper  rod,  which  it  exacdy  fits.  The  copper  is  left  a  little  longer  than 
its  coating  tube,  and  is  grooved  at  the  extremities  of  the  latter,  so  that  the  silver  edges, 
being  worked  into  the  copper  groove,  may  exclude  the  air  from  the  surface  of  the  rod. 
llie  compound  cylinder  is  now  heated  redhot,  and  rubbed  briskly  over  with  the  steel 
burnisher  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  whereby  the  two  metals  get  firmly  united,  and  form 
a  solid  rod,  ready  to  be  drawn  into  wire  of  any  requisite  fineness  and  form  ;  as  flat, 
half-round,  fluted,  or  with  mouldings,  according  to  the  figure  of  the  hole  in  the  draw- 
plate.  Such  wire  is  much  used  for  making  bread-baskets,  toast-racks,  snuffers,  and 
articles  combining  elegance  with  lightness  and  economy.  The  wire  must  be  annealed 
from  time  to  time  during  the  drawing,  and  finally  cleaned,  like  the  plates,  with  dilute 
acid. 

Formerly  the  different  shaped  vessels  of  plated  metal  were  all  fashioned  by  the 
hammer ;  but  every  one  of  simple  form  is  now  made  in  dies  struck  with  a  drop-hammer 
or  stamp.     Some  manufacturers  employ  8  or  10  drop  machines. 

^ig.  1 135.  &  1 136.  are  two  views  of  the  stamp :  a  is  a  large  stone,  the  more  massy  the 
better ;  b,  the  anvil  on  which  the  die  e  is  secured  by  four  screws,  as  shown  in  the  ground 
plan,/fy.  1137.   Inyfy.  Il35.ta  a  are  two  upright  square  prisms,  set  diagonally  with  the 
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angles  opposed  to  each  other ;  between  which  the  hammer  or  drop  d  slides  truly,  by 
means  of  nicely  fitted  angular  grooves  or  recesses  in  its  sides.  The  hammer  is  raised  by 
pulling  the  rope/,  which  passes  over  the  pulley  e,  and  is  let  fall  from  different  heights, 
according  to  the  impulse  required.  Vessels  which  are  less  in  diameter  at  the  top  and 
bottom  than  in  the  middle,  must  either  be  raised  by  the  stamp  in  two  pieces,  or  raised 
by  a  hand  hammer.     The  die  is  usually  made  of  cast  steel.     When  it  is  placed  upon  the 
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anvil,  and  the  plated  metal  is  cut  into  pieces  of  proper  size,  the  top  of  the  die  is  then 
surrounded  with  a  lute  made  of  oil  and  clay,  for  an  inch  or  two  above  its  surface ;  and 
the  cavity  is  filled  with  melted  lead.  Tlie  under  face  of  the  starap>hammer  has  a  plate 
of  iron  called  the  Ueker-up  fitted  into  it,  about  the  area  of  the  die.  Whenever  the  lead 
has  become  solid,  the  hammer  is  raised  to  a  certain  height,  and  dropped  down  upon  it ; 
and  as  the  under  face  of  the  licker-up  is  made  rough  like  a  rasp,  it  firmly  adheres  to  the 
lead,  so  as  to  lift  it  afterwards  with  the  hammer.  The  plated  metal  is  now  placed  over 
the  die,  and  the  hammer  mounted  with  its  lead  is  let  fall  repeatedly  upon  it,  till  the 
impression  on  the  metal  is  complete.  If  the  vessel  to  be  struck  be  of  any  considerable 
depth,  two  or  three  dies  may  be  used,  of  progressive  sizes  in  succession.  But  it  occa- 
sionally happens  that  when  the  vessel  has  a  long  conical  neck,  recourse  must  be  had  to 
an  auxiliary  operation,  called  punching.  See  the  embossing  punches.  Jig.  1 IS8.  Tliese 
are  made  of  cast  steel,  with  their  hollows  turned  out  in  the  lathe.  The  pieces  a,  b  are 
of  lead.  The  punching  is  performed  by  a  series  of  these  tools,  of  different  sizes,  begin- 
ning with  the  largest,  and  ending  with  the  least.  By  this  means  a  hollow  cone,  3  or  4 
inches  deep,  and  an  inch  diameter,  may  be  raised  out  of  a  flat  plate.  These  punches  are 
struck  with  a  hand  hammer  also,  for  small  articles,  of  too  great  delicacy  for  the  drop. 
Indeed  it  frequently  happens  that  one  part  of  an  article  is  executed  by  the  stamp  and 
another  by  the  hand. 

Cylindrical  and  conical  vessels  are  mostly  formed  by  bending  and  soldering.  The 
bending  is  performed  on  blocks  of  wood,  with  wooden  mallets ;  but  the  machine  so 
much  used  by  the  tin-smiths,  to  form  their  tubes  and  cylindric  vessels  (see  the  end  section 
fig9, 1139.  &  1140.),  might  be  employed  with  advantage.  This  consists  of  3  iron  rollers 
fixed  in  an  iron  frame.  ▲,  b,  c,  are  the  three  cylinders,  and  a,  b,  c,  d,  the  riband  or  sheet 
of  metal  passed  through  them  to  receive  the  cylindrical  or  conical  curvature,  llie  npper 
roller  a  can  be  raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure,  in  order  to  modify  the  diameter  of  the 
tube ;  and  when  one  end  of  the  roller  is  higher  than  the  other,  the  conical  curvature  is 
given.  The  edges  of  the  plated  cylinders  or  cones  are  soldered  with  an  alloy  composed  of 
silver  and  brass.  An  alloy  of  silver  and  copper  is  somewhat  more  fusible ;  but  that  of 
brass  and  silver  answers  best  for  plated  metal,  the  brass  being  in  very  small  proportion, 
lest  the  colour  of  the  plate  be  affected.  Calcined  borax  mixed  with  sandiver  (the  salt 
skimmed  from  the  pots  of  crown  glass)  is  used  along  with  the  alloy,  in  the  act  of  sol- 
dering. The  seam  of  the  plated  metal  being  smeared  with  that  saline  mixture  made  into 
a  pap  with  water,  and  the  bits  of  laminated  solder,  cut  small  with  scissors,  laid  on,  the  seam 
is  exposed  to  the  flame  of  an  oil  blowpipe,  or  to  that  of  charcoal  urged  by  bellows  in  a 
little  forge-hearth,  till  the  solder  melts  and  flows  evenly  along  the  junction.  The  use 
of  the  sandiver  seems  to  be,  to  prevent  the  iron  wire  that  binds  the  plated  metal  tube 
from  being  soldered  to  it 

Mouldings  are  sometimes  formed  upon  the  edges  of  vessels,  which  are  not  merely 
ornamental,  but  give  strength  and  stiffness,  lliese  are  fashioned  by  an  instrument 
called  a  twagt,  represented  in  fig»,  1141.  &  1142.     The  part  ▲  lifts  up  by  a  joint,  and 


1141 


a  fv5^ 

■  ■       I U.      I 
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the  metal  to  be  swaged  is  placed  between  the  dies,  as  shown  in  the  figures  ;  the  tail  b 
being  held  in  the  jaws  of  a  vice,  while  the  shear-shaped  hammer  rests  upon  it.  By 
striking  on  the  head  a,  while  the  metal  plate  is  shifted  successively  forwards,  the  beading 
19  formed.  In  fig,  1141.  the  tooth  a  is  a  guide  to  regulate  the  distance  between,  the 
bead  and  the  edge.  A  similar  effect  is  produced  of  late  years  in  a  neater  and  more  expe- 
ditious manner  by  the  rollers,/^.  1142, 1143.  Fi^.ll45.is  a  section  to  show  the  form 
of  the  bead.  The  two  wheels  a,  a,  y?^.  1143., are  placed  upon  axes,  two  of  which  are 
furnished   with  toothed  pinions  in  their  middle ;  the  lower  one  being  turned  by  the 
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handle,  gives  motion  to  the  upper.  The  groove  in  the  upper  wheel  corresponds  with 
the  bead  in  the  lower,  so  that  the  slip  of  metal  passed  through  between  them  assumes 
the  same  figure. 

The  greatest  improvement  made  in  this  branch  of  manufacture,  is  the  introduction  of 
silver  edges,  beads  and  mouldings,  instead  of  the  plated  ones,  which  from  their  proini-  • 
nence  had  their  silver  surface  speedily  worn  off,  and  thus  assumed  a  brassy  look.  The 
silver  destined  to  form  the  ornamental  edging  is  laminated  exceedingly  thin ;  a  square 
inch  sometimes  weighing  no  more  than  10  or  12  grains.  This  is  too  fragile  to  bear  the 
action  of  the  opposite  steel  dies  of  the  swage  above  described.  It  is  necessary,  therefore, 
that  the  sunk  part  of  the  die  should  be  steel,  and  the  opposite  side  lead,  as  was  observed 
in  the  stamping  ;  and  this  is  the  method  now  generally  employed  to  form  these  silver 
ornaments.  'Hie  inside  shell  of  this  silver  moulding  is  filled  with  soft  solder,  and  then 
bent  into  the  requisite  form. 

The  base  of  candlesticks  is  generally  made  in  a  die  by  the  stamp,  as  well  as  the  neck, 
the  dish  part  of  the  nozzle  or  socket,  and  the  tubular  stem  or  pillar.  The  different 
parts  are  united,  some  with  soft  and  others  with  hard  solder.  The  branches  of  candle- 
sticks are  formed  in  two  semi-cylindrical  halves,  like  the  feet  of  tea-urns.  When 
an  article  is  to  be  engraved  on,  an  extra  plate  of  silver  is  applied  at  the  proper  part, 
while  the  plate  is  still  flat,  and  fixed  by  burnishing  with  great  pressure  over  a  hot 
anvil.     This  is  a  species  of  welding. 

The  last  finish  of  plated  goods  is  given  by  burnishing  tools  of  bloodstone,  fixed  in 
sheet-iron  cases,  or  hardened  steel,  finely  polished. 

The  ingots  for  lamination  might  probably  be  plated  with  advantage  by  the  delicate 
pressure  process  employed  for  silvering  copper  wire. 

The  total  value  of  the  plate,  plated  ware,  jewellery,  and  watches,  exported  in  the 
year  ]636,  was  338,889/.;  but  the  value  of  the  plated  goods  is  not  given  in  the  tables 
of  revenue.  M.  Parquin,  the  greatest  manufacturer  of  plated  goods  in  Paris  (or 
France,  for  this  business  is  monopolized  by  the  capital),  who  makes  to  the  value  of 
700,000  francs  per  annum,  out  of  the  1,500,000  which,  he  says,  is  the  whole  internal 
consumption  of  that  kingdom,  states  that  the  internal  consumption  of  the  United  King- 
dom amounts  to  30,000,000,  or  20  times  that  of  France  1  He  adds,  that  our  common  la- 
minated copper  costs  26  sous  the  pound,  while  theirs  costs  34.  Their  plated  goods  are 
fashioned,  not  in  general  with  stamps,  but  by  the  pressure  of  tools  upon  wood  moulds 
in  the  turning-lathe  (spinning),  which  is  a  great  economy  of  capital  to  the  manu- 
facturer. There  are  Victories  at  Birmingham  which  possess  a  heavy  stock  of  300^000 
different  die-moulds.  TTie  value  of  British  made  plate  annually  used  in  this  country 
is  estimated  at  1,200,000/.  The  exports  of  plate  amounted  in  1849  to  the  value  <^ 
233,058/.     See  Stampxmg  of  Mxtals,  and  ELECTRorvri. 

PLATINUM  MOHR.  This  interesting  preparation,  which  so  rapidly  oxidizes 
alcohol  into  acetic  acid,  &c.,  by  what  has  been  called  in  chemistry  the  catalytic  or 
contact  action,  is  most  eauly  prepared  by  the  following  process  of  M.  Boettgcr :  —  the 
insoluble  powder  of  potash-chlorure  or  ammonia-cblorure  of  platinum  is  to  be  mois- 
tened with  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol),  and  a  bit  of  zinc  is  to  be  laid  in  the  mixture, 
l^e  platinum  becomes  reduced  into  a  black  powder,  which  is  to  be  washed  first  with 
muriatic  acid  and  then  with  water.  The  fineness  of  this  powder  depends  upon  that 
of  the  saline  powders  employed  to  make  it ;  so  that  if  these  be  previously  finely 
ground,  the  platinum-mohr  will  be  also  very  fine,  and  proportionally  powerful  as  a 
chemical  sgent. 

The  following  easy  method  of  preparing  igniferous  black  platinum,  proposed  thirty 
years  sigo  by  Descotil,  has  been  recently  recommended  by  M.  Dobereiner :  — 

Melt  platina  ore  with  double  its  weight  of  zinc,  reduce  the  alloy  to  powder,  and  treat 
it  first  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  next  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  to  oxidize  and  dissolve 
out  all  the  zinc,  which,  contrary  to  one*s  expectations,  is  somewhat  difiScult  to  do,  even 
at  a  boiling  heat.  The  insoluble  black-gray  powder  contains,  some  osmiuret  of  iridium, 
united  with  the  crude  platinum.  This  compound  acts  like  simple  platina-black,  after  it 
has  been  purified  by  digestion  in  potash  lye,  and  washing  with  water.  Its  oxidizing 
power  is  so  great,  as  to  transform  not  only  the  formic  acid  into  the  carbonic,  and  alcohol 
into  vinegar,  but  even  some  osmic  acid,  from  the  metallic  osmium.  The  above  powder 
explodes  by  heat  like  gunpowder. 

When  the  platina-moAr  prepared  by  means  of  zinc  is  moistened  with  alcohol,  it  be- 
comes incandescent,  and  emits  osmic  acid ;  but  if  it  be  mixed  with  alcohol  into  a  paste» 
and  spread  upon  a  watch-glass,  nothing  but  acetic  acid  will  be  disengaged ;  afilbrdiug 
an  elegant  means  of  diffusing  the  odour  of  vinegar  in  an  apartment     See  Berz.  i.  423. 

Plakniting  ly  the  moist  way.  Manufacturing  and  operative  chemists  will  find  it 
exceedingly  valuable  in  order  to  produce  a  covering  of  platina  for  their  copper,  &c.y 
vessels.  The  experiment  succeeds  best  when  we  make  use  of  a  dilute  solution  of  the 
double  chloride  of  soda  and  platina.  Three  immersions  suffice ;  between  each  immersion 
it  is  necessary  to  dry  the  surfiice  with  fine  linen,  rubbing  rather  briskly,  after  which  it 
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must  be  cleansed  with  levigated  chalk  before  re-immersion.  When  copper  has  been 
gilded  in  the  moist  way,  the  surface  has  not  a  beautiful  tint ;  but,  if  the  copper  be  pre- 
viously covered  with  a  pellicle  of  platina,  a  very  beautiful  golden  surfiice  may  be  produced. 

PLATINUM,  is  a  metal  of  a  grayish-white  colour,  resembling  in  a  good  measure 
polished  steel.  It  is  harder  than  silver,  and  of  about  double  its  density,  being  of 
specific  gravity  21.  It  is  so  infusible,  that  no  considerable  portion  of  it  can  be  melted 
by  the  strongest  heats  of  our  furnaces.  It  b  unchangeable  in  the  air  and  water ;  nor 
does  a  white  heat  impair  its  polish.  The  only  acid  which  dissolves  it,  is  the  nitro- 
muriatic;  the  muriate  or  chloride  thus  formed  affords,  with  pure  ammonia  or  sal- 
ammoniac,  a  triple  salt  in  a  yellow  powder,  convertible  into  the  pure  metal  by  a  red 
heat.     This  character  distinguishes  platinum  from  every  other  metal. 

Native  Platinumj  in  the  natural  state  is  never  pure,  being  alloyed  with  several 
other  metals.  It  occurs  only  under  the  form  of  grains,  which  are  usually  flattened, 
and  resemble  in  shape  the  gold  pepitas.  Their  size  is  in  general  less  than  linseed, 
although  in  some  cases  they  equal  hempseed,  and,  occasionally,  peas.  One  piece  brought 
from  Choco,  in  Peru,  and  presented  to  the  Cabinet  of  Berlin,  by  M.  Humboldt,  weighs 
65  grammes  s  850  grains,  or  nearly  2  os.  avoirdupois.  The  greatest  lump  of  native 
platinum  known,  till  of  late  years,  was  one  in  the  Royal  Museum  of  Madrid,  which  was 
found  in  1814  in  the  gold  mine  of  Condoto,  province  of  Novita,  at  Choco.  Its  sixe  is 
greater  than  a  Turkey's  egg,  (about  2  inches  one  diameter,  and  4  inches  the  other,) 
and  its  weight  760  grammes, « 24  oz.  or  fully  2  lbs.  troy.     See  infra. 

The  colour  of  the  grains  of  native  platinum  is  generally  a  grayish  white,  like 
tarnished  steel.  The  cavities  of  the  rough  grains  are  often  filled  with  earthy  and 
ferruginous  matters,  or  sometimes  with  small  grains  of  black  oxide  of  iron,  adhering  to 
the  surface  of  the  platinum  grains.  Their  specific  gravity  is  also  much  lower  than  that 
of  forged  pure  platinum ;  varying  from  1 5  in  the  small  particles,  to  1.8*94  in  M. 
Humboldt's  large  specimen.  This  relative  lightness  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  iron, 
copper,  lead,  and  chrome ;  besides  its  other  more  lately  discovered  metallic  constituents, 
palladium,  osmium,  rhodium,  and  iridium. 

Its  main  localities  in  the  New  Continent  are  the  three  following  districts :  -w 

1.  At  Choco,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Barbacoas,  and  generally  on  the  coasts  of  the 
South  Sea,  or  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  between  the  2nd 
and  the  6th  degrees  of  north  latitude.  The  gold-washings  that  furnish  most  platinum 
are  those  of  Condoto,  in  the  province  of  Novita ;  tliose  of  Santa  Rita,  or  Vlroviro,  of 
Santa  Lucia,  of  the  ravine  of  Iro,  and  Apoto,  between  Novita  and  Tadda  The  de- 
posit of  gold  and  platinum  grains  is  found  in  alluvial  ground,  at  a  depth  of  about  20 
feet.  The  gold  u  separated  from  the  platinum  by  picking  with  the  hand,  and  also  by 
amalgamation ;  formerly,  when  it  was  imagined  that  platinum  might  be  used  to  debase 
gold,  the  grains  of  the  former  metal  were  thrown  into  the  rivers,  through  which  mis- 
taken opinion  an  immense  quantity  of  it  was  lost. 

2.  Platinum  grains  are  found  in  Brazil,  but  always  in  the  alluvial  lands  that  con- 
tain gold,  particularly  in  those  of  Matto-Grosso.  The  ore  of  this  country  is  somewhat 
different  from  that  of  Choco.  It  is  in  grains,  which  seem  to  be  fragments  of  a  spongy 
substance.  The  whole  of  the  particles  are  nearly  globular,  exhibiting  a  sur&ce  formed 
of  small  spheroidal  protuberances  strongly  cohering  together,  whose  interstices  are 
clean,  and  even  brilliant 

This  platinum  includes  many  small  particles  of  gold,  but  none  of  the  magnetic  iron- 
sand  or  of  the  small  zircons  which  accompany  the  Peruvian  ore.  It  b  mixed  with 
small  grains  of  native  palladium,  which  may  be  recognized  by  their  fibrous  or  radiated 
structure,  and  particularly  by  their  chemical  characters. 

3.  Platinum  grains  are  found  in  Hayti,  or  Saint  Domingo,  in  the  sand  of  the  river 
Jacky,  near  the  mountains  of  Sibao.  Like  those  of  Choco,  they  are  in  small  brilliant 
grains,  as  if  polished  by  friction.  The  sand  containing  them  is  quartzose  and 
ferruginous.  This  native  platinum  contains,  like  that  of  Choco,  chromium,  copper, 
osmium,  iridium,  rhodium,  palladium,  and  probably  titanium.  Vauquelin  could  find 
no  gold  among  the  grains. 

Platinum  has  been  discovered  lately  in  the  Russian  territories,  in  the  auriferous 
sands  of  Kuschwa,  250  wersts  from  Ekaterinehourg,  and  consequently  in  a  geological 
position  which  seems  to  be  analogous  with  that  of  South  America. 

These  auriferous  sands  are,  indeed,  almost  all  superficial ;  they  cover  an  argillaceous 
soil ;  and  include,  along  with  gold  and  platinum,  debris  of  dolerite  (a  kind  of  green- 
stone), protoxide  of  iron,  grains  of  corundum,  &c.  The  platinum  grains  are  not  so  flat 
as  those  from  Choco,  but  they  are  thicker ;  they  have  less  brilliancy,  and  more  of  a 
leaden  hue.  This  platinum,  by  M.  Laugier*s  analysis,  is  similar  in  purity  to  that  of 
Choco ;  but  the  leaden-gray  grains,  which  were  taken  for  a  mixture  of  osmium  and 
iridium,  are  merely  an  alloy  of  platinum,  containing  25  per  cent,  of  these  metals. 

Tlie  mines  of  Brazil,  Columbia,  and  Saint  Domingo  furnish  altogether .  only  about 
400  kilos,  of  platinum  ore  per  annum  ;  but  those  of  Russia  produce  above  1800  kilos. 
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Tbe  latter  were  discovered  in  1829,  and  were  first  worked  in  1824.  They  are  all  situ- 
aied  in  the  Ural  mountains.  The  ore  is  disseminated  in  an  argillaceous  sand,  of  a 
greenish  gray  colour,  resulting  from  the  disintegration  of  the  surrounding  rocks,  and 
constitutes  from  1  to  3  parts  in  4000  of  the  sand.  Occasionally  it  has  been  found  in  lumps 
weighing  8  kilogrammes  (16  lbs.),  but  it  generally  occurs  in  blackish  angular  grains, 
which  contain  70  per  cent  of  platinum,  and  3  to  5  of  iridium.  The  ore  of  Goro-  Blago- 
dau  is  in  small  flattened  grains,  which  contain  88  per  cent,  of  this  precious  metal.  The 
osmiure  of  iridium  is  found  upon  agreat  many  points  in  the  Urals,  throughout  a  space  of 
1 40  leagues,  being  a  product  accessory  to  the  gold  washings;  32  kilogrammes  of  osmiure 
are  collected  there  annually,  which  contain  upon  an  average  2  per  cent,  of  platinum. 

M.  Vauquelin  found  nearly  10  per  cent,  of  platinum  in  an  ore  of  argentiferous 
copper,  which  was  transmitted  to  him  as  coming  from  Guadalcanal  in  Spain.  This 
would  be  the  only  example  of  platinum  existing  in  a  rock*  and  in  a  vein.  As  the  same 
thing  has  not  again  been  met  with,  even  in  other  specimens  from  Guadalcanal,  we 
must  delay  drawing  geolegieal  inferences,  till  a  new  example  has  confirmed  the 
authenticity  of  the  first. 

Platinum  has  been  known  in  Europe  only  since  1748,  though  it  was  noticed  by 
Ulloa  in  1741,  It  was  compared  at  first  to  gold ;  and  was,  in  fiict,  brought  into  the 
market  under  the  name  of  white  gold.  The  term  platinum,  however,  is  derived  from 
the  Spanish  word,  plattit  silver,  on  account  of  its  resemblance  in  colour  to  that  metal. 

The  whole  of  the  platinum  ore  from  the  Urals  is  sent  to  St.  Petersburgh,  where  it  is 
treated  by  the  following  simple  process :  -— 

One  part  of  the  ore  is  put  in  open  platina  vessels,  capable  of  containing  firom  6  to 
8  lbs.,  along  with  3  parts  of  muriatic  acid  at  25°  B.  and  1  part  of  nitiic  acid  at  40°. 
Tliirty  of  these  vessels  are  placed  upon  a  sand-bath  covered  with  a  glazed  dome  with 
movable  panes,  which  is  surmounted  by  a  ventilating  chimney  to  carry  the  vapours 
out  of  the  laboratory.  Meat  is  applied  for  8  or  10  hours,  till  no  more  red  vapours 
appear ;  a  proof  that  the  whole  nitric  acid  is  decomposed,  though  some  of  the  muriatic 
remains.  After  settling,  the  supernatant  liquid  is  decanted  off  into  large  cylindrical 
glass  vessels,  the  residuum  is  washed,  and  the  washing  is  also  decanted  ofiT.  A  fresh 
quantity  of  nitro-muriatic  acid  is  now  poured  upon  the  residuum.  This  treatment  is 
repeated  till  the  whole  solid  matter  has  eventually  disappeared.  The  ore  requires  for 
solution  from  10  to  15  times  its  weight  of  nitro-muriatic  acid,  according  to  the  size  of 
its  grains. 

The  solutions  thus  made  are  all  acid ;  a  circumstance  essential  to  prevent  the  iridium 
from  precipitating  with  the  platinum,  by  the  water  of  ammonia,  which  is  next  added. 
The  deposit  being  allowed  to  form,  the  mother  waters  are  poured  oW,  the  precipitate 
is  washed  with  cold  water,  dried,  and  calcined  in  crucibles  of  platinum. 

The  mother-waters  and  the  washings  are  afterwards  treated  separately.  The  first 
being  concentrated  to  one-twelflh  of  their  bulk  in  glass  retorts,  on  cooling  they  let  fall 
the  iridium  in  the  state  of  an  ammoniacal  chloride,  constituting  a  dark-purple  powder, 
occasioiuilly  crystallised  in  regular  octahedrons.  The  washings  are  evaporated  to  dryness 
in  porcelain  vessels ;  the  residuum  is  calcined  and  treated  like  fresh  ore ;  but  the  plati- 
num it  affords  needs  a  second  purification. 

For  agglomerating  the  platinum,  the  spongy  mass  is  pounded  in  bronze  mortars ;  the 
powder  is  passed  through  a  fine  sieve,  and  put  into  a  cylinder  of  the  intended  size  of 
the  ingot.  The  cylinder  is  fitted  with  a  rammer,  which  is  forced  in  by  a  coining 
press,  till  the  powder  be  much  condensed.  It  is  then  turned  out  of  the  mould,  and 
baked  36  hours  in  a  porcelain  kiln,  after  which  it  may  be  readily  forged,  if  it  be  pure, 
and  may  receive  any  desired  form  from  the  hammer.  It  contracts  in  volume  from 
l-6th  to  l-5th  during  the  calcination.  The  cost  of  the  manufacture  of  platinum  is  fixed 
by  the  administration  at  39  francs  the  Russian  pound ;  but  so  great  a  sum  is  never  ex- 
pended upon  it. 

For  Dr.  Wollaston*8  process,  see  Phil.  Trans.  1829,  Part  I. 

Platinum  furnishes  most  valuable  vessels  to  both  analytical  and  manufacturing 
chemises.  It  may  be  beat  out  into  leaves  of  such  thinness  as  to  be  blown  about  with 
the  breath. 

This  metal  is  applied  to  porcelain  by  two  different  processes;  sometimes  in  a 
rather  coarse  powder,  applied  by  the  brush,  like  gold,  to  form  ornamental  figures ; 
sometimes  in  a  state  of  extreme  itivision,  obtained  by  decomposing  its  muriatic  solution, 
by  means  of  an  essential  oil,  such  as  rosenaary  or  lavender.  In  this  case,  it  must  be 
evenly  spread  over  the  whole  ground.  Both  modes  of  application  give  rise  to  a  steely 
lustre. 

The  properties  possessed  in  common  by  gold  and  platinum  have  several  times  given 
occasion  to  fraudulent  admixtures,  which  have  deceived  the  assayers.  M.  Vauquelin 
having  executed  a  seriea  of  experiments  to  elucidate  this  sutyect,  drew  the  following 
conclusions:  — 
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If  the  platinum  do  not  exceed  SO  or  40  parts  in  the  thousand  of  the  alloy,  the  go)d  * 
does  not  retain  any  of  it  when  the  parting  is  made  with  nitric  acid  in  the  usual  way ; 
and  when  the  proportion  of  platinum  is  greater,  the  fraud  becomes  manifest,  1  st,  by  the 
higher  temperature  required  to  pass  it  through  the  cupel,  and  to  form  a  round  buttcm ; 
2,  by  the  absence  of  the  lightning,  fulguration,  or  coruscation ;  3,  by  the  dull  white 
colour  of  the  button  and  its  crystallized  surface ;  4,  by  the  straw-yellow  colour  which 
platinum  communicates  to  the  aquafortis  in  the  parting ;  5.  by  the  straw-yellow  colour, 
bordering  on  white,  of  the  comet,  after  it  is  annealed.  If  the  platinum  amounts  to  one 
fourth  of  the  gold,  we  must  add  to  the  alloy  at  least  3  times  its  weight  of  fine  silver, 
laminate  it  very  thin,  anneal  somewhat  strongly,  boil  it  half  an  hour  in  the  first  aqua- 
fortis, and  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  second,  in  order  that  the  acid  may  dissolve 
the  whole  of  the  platinum. 

Were  it  required  to  determine  exactly  the  proportions  of  platinum  contained  in  an 
alloy  of  copper,  silver,  gold,  and  platinum,  the  amount  of  the  copper  may  be  found  in 
the  first  place  by  etqtdlaiion,  then  the  respective  quantities  of  the  three  other  metals 
may  be  learned  by  a  process  founded,  1,  upon  the  property  possessed  by  sulphuric  acid 
of  dissolving  silver  without  affecting  gold  or  platinum ;  and,  2,  upon  the  property  of 
platinum  being  soluble  in  the  nitric  acid,  when  it  is  alloyed  with  a  certain  quantity  of 
gold  and  silver. 

According  to  Boussingault,  the  annual  product  of  platinum  in  America  does  not 
exceed  8}  cwts.  At  Nischne-Tagilsk,  in  1824,  a  lump  of  naUve  platinum  weighing 
fully  10  lbs.  was  found;  and  in  1830,  another  lump,  of  nearly  double  sise,  which 
weighed  35}  Prussian  marcs;  fully  18  lbs.  avoirdupoise.  Beds  of  platinum  occur 
about  IS  vers  W.N.  W.  of  Chertoistischisk,  and  a  richer  bed  has  been  recently  worked 
at  the  source  of  the  Tramganka. 

raoDUCTiov  of  platinum  ik  thk  ural. 

From  1822  to  1827  inclusively,  53  puds*  and  22}  pounds. 

1828  94 

1829  78         31} 

1830  105  1 

1831  to  1833   348         15 

Akaltsxs  of  the  Platikuh  Ores  of  the  Urals,  and  of  that  from  Barbacoas  on  the  Pacific 
between  the  2nd  and  6th  degrees  of  northern  latitude. 


From  Nischne-Tagilsk. 
Bercelius. 

Goroblagodat. 

BarlMcoat. 

Magnetic. 

Not  Magnetic. 

Osann. 

Beneeliut. 

Platinum 

73-58 

78-94 

83-07 

86-50 

84-30 

Iridium 

2-35 

4-97 

1  91 

._ 

1-46 

Rhodium 

115 

0-86 

0-59 

1-15 

3-46 

Palladium 

0-30 

0^8 

0-26 

1-10 

1*06 

Iron  - 

12-98 

11-04 

10-79 

8*32 

5-31 

Copper 

5-20 

0-70 

1-30 

0-45 

0-74 

Undissolved     1 

1 

1 

Osmium  and   • 

2  30 

1"96 

1*80 

1*40 

^^ 

Iridium 

Osmium 

^^^ 

,   , 

.»„ 

^^ 

103 

Quartz 

_^ 

•— 

_ 

M 

0*60 

Lime  - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0*12 

97-86 

98-75 

99-72 

98*92 

98-08 

PLUMBAGO.  See  Grapbits,  fdr  its  mineralogical  and  chemical  characters.  The 
mountain  at  Borrowdale,  in  which  the  blacklead  is  mined,  is  2000  feet  high,  and  the 
entrance  to  the  mine  is  1000  feet  below  its  summit.  This  valuable  mineral  became  so 
common  a  subject  of  robbery  about  a  century  ago,  as  to  have  enriched,  it  w«s  said,  a 
great  many  persons  living  in  the  neighbourhood.  Even  the  guard  stationed  over  it  by 
the  proprietors  was  of  little  avail  against  men  infuriated  with  the  love  of  plunder ;  since 
in  those  days  a  body  of  miners  broke  into  the  mine  by  main  force,  and  held  possession  of 
it  for  a  considerable  time. 

The  treasure  is  now  protected  by  a  strong  building,  consisting  of  four  rooms  upon 
the  ground  floor ;  and  immediately  under  one  of  them  is  the  opening,  secured  by  a  trap- 
door, through  which  alone  workmen  can  enter  the  interior  of  the  mountain.  In  this 
apartment,  called  the  dressing-room,  the  miners  change  their  ordinary  clothes  for  their 

*  One  pudsslO  Russian  pounds— G9,95C  FrusyiaQ  roarcs,  (see  Silver)  ;  1  pound  =96  zolotniks. 
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working  dress,  as  they  come  in,  and  after  tlieir  six  hours'  post  or  journey,  they  again 
change  their  dress,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  steward,  before  they  are  suffered  to 
go  out.  In  Uie  innermost  of  the  four  rooms,  two  men  are  seated  at  a  large  table  sorting 
and  dressing  the  plumbago,  who  are  locked  in  while  at  work,  and  watched  by  the 
steward  from  an  adjoining  room,  who  is  armed  with  two  loaded  blunderbusses.  Such 
formidable  apparatus  of  security  is  deemed  requisite  to  check  the  pilfering  spirit  of  the 
Cumberland  mountaineers. 

The  cleansed  blacklead  is  packed  up  into  strong  casks,  which  hold  1  cwt  each.  These 
are  all  despatched  to  the  warehouse  of  the  proprietors  in  London,  where  the  blacklead 
is  sold  monthly  by  auction,  at  a  price  of  from  S5s.  to  45s.  a  pound,  and  upwards. 

In  some  years,  the  net  produce  of  the  six  wteki  annual  working  of  the  mine  has,  it  is 
said,  amounted  to  S0,000/.  or  40,000/1 

FLUSH  (Panne,  Peluehe,  Fr. ;  WoUsammet,  Plusch,  Germ.)>  is  a  textile  fabric,  having 
a  sort  of  velvet  nap  or  shag  upon  one  side.  It  is  composed  regularly  of  a  woof  of  a 
single  woollen  thread,  and  a  two-fold  warp,  the  one,  wool  of  two  threads  twisted,  the 
other,  goat*8  or  eamel's  hair.  There  are  also  several  sorts  of  plush  made  entirely  of 
worsted.  It  is  manufiuitured,  like  velvet,  in  a  loom  with  three  treadles ;  two  of  which 
separate  and  depress  the  woollen  warp,  and  the  third  raises  the  hair-warp,  whereupon 
the  weaver,  throwing  the  shuttle,  passes  the  woof  between  the  woollen  and  Imir  warp; 
afterwards,  laying  a  brass  brooch  or  needle  under  that  of  the  hair,  he  cuts  it  with  a 
knife  (see  Fustiah)  destined  for  that  use,  running  its  fine  blender  point  along  in  the 
hollow  of  the  guide-broach,  to  the  end  of  a  piece  extended  upon  a  table.  Tims  the 
surface  of  the  plush  receives  its  velvety  appearance.  This  stuff  is  also  made  of  cotton 
and  silk. 

POINT  NET,  is  a  style  of  lace  formerly  much  in  vogue,  but  now  superseded  by 
the  bobbin-net  manufacture. 

POL  YCH  ROM  ATE  (Boljfchromatef  or  chrynammie  acid'),  a  new  compound  from 
which  a  variety  of  colours  may  be  prepared. 

Chrysammic  acid,  if  such  be  the  acid  here  alluded  to,  has  been  known  hitherto  only 
to  the  chemist  as  the  result  of  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  powdered  aloes.  Obtained 
by  this  process,  chrysammic  acid  appears  in  golden  crystals.  The  salts  of  compounds  of 
this  acid  are  remarkable  for  their  brilliancy  of  colour ;  but  their  application  in  the  arts 
is  perfectly  new. 

PORCELAIN,  is  the  finest  kind  of  pottery-ware.      It  is  considered  under  that 
title. 

The  articles  in  the  Exhibition  under  the  head  Statuary  Porcelain,  including  Parian, 
Carrara,  &c.,  are  produced  by  **  casting."  As  the  most  direct  method  of  illustrating  this 
process,  let  us  suppose  the  object  under  view  to  be  a  figure  or  group,  and  this  we  will  assume 
to  be  2  feet  high  in  the  model.  'Hie  clay  which  is  used  in  a  semi-liquid  state  about  the 
consistency  of  cream  and  called  **  slip,**  is  poured  into  the  moulds  forming  the  various 
parts  of  the  subject,  (sometimes  as  many  as  fif^y) :  the  shrinking  that  occurs  before  these 
casts  can  be  taken  out  of  the  mould,  which  is  caused  by  the  absorbent  nature  of  the 
plaster  of  which  the  mould  is  composed,  is  equal  to  a  reduction  of  one  inch  and  a  half 
in  the  height.  These  casts  are  then  put  together  by  the  "  figure-maker,**  the  scams  (con- 
sequent upon  the  marks  caused  by  the  subdivisions  of  the  moulds)  are  then  carefully 
removed,  and  the  whole  worked  upon  to  restore  the  cast  to  the  same  degree  of  finish  as 
the  original  model.  The  work  is  then  thoroughly  dried  to  be  in  a  fit  state  for  firing, 
as  if  put  in  the  oven  while  damp  the  sudden  contraction  consequent  upon  the  great 
degree  of  heat  instantaneously  applied,  would  be  very  liable  to  cause  it  to  crack  ;  in  tho 
process  it  again  suffers  a  further  loss  of  one  inch  and  a  half  by  evaporation,  and  it  is 
now  but  1  foot  9  inches.  Again  in  the  **  firing  *'  of  the  bisque  oven,  its  most  severe 
ordeal,  it  is  diminished  S  inches,  and  is  then  but  18  inches  high,  being  6  inches  or 
one  fourth  less  than  the  original.  Now  as  the  contraction  should  equally  affect  every 
portion  of  the  details  of  the  work,  in  order  to  realise  a  faithful  copy,  and  as  added  to  this 
contingency  are  the  risks  in  the  oven  of  being  "over-fired,**  by  which  it  would 
be  melted  into  a  mass,  and  of  being  "short-fired,**  by  which  its  surface  would  be 
imperfect,  it  is  readily  evident  that  a  series  of  diflUcuIties  present  themselves  which 
require  considerable  practical  experience  successfully  to  meet  llie  moulds  are  made  of 
plaster  of  Paris,  which,  when  properly  prepared,  has  the  property  of  absorbing  water  so 
efilectually  that  the  moisture  is  extracted  from  the  clay,  and  the  ware  is  enabled  to  leave 
the  mould,  or  **  deliver  **  with  care  and  rapidity.  Prior  to  use  the  plaster  (gypsum)  is  put 
into  long  troughs,  having  a  fire  running  underneath  them,  by  which  means  the  water  is 
drawn  off,  and  it  remains  in  a  state  of  soft  powder ;  und  if  its  own  proportion  of  water 
be  again  added  to  it,  it  will  immediately  set  into  a  firm  compact  body,  which  is  the  case 
when  it  is  mixed  to  form  the  mould. 

The  following  are  the  degrees  of  temperature   in  which   the  different  branches 
work :  —* 
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106        „ 

- 

90       „ 

- 

98       „ 
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Plate- makers*  hothouse  -  -  -  - 

Dish.makers*  hothouse  -  -  -  - 

Printers*  shop        -  -  -  -  - 

Throwers'  hothouse  -  -  -  - 

The  branches  against  which  the  temperature  of  the  hothouse  is  placed,  require  that 
heat  for  drying  their  work  and  getting  it  off  their  moulds.  The  outer  shops  in  which 
they  work  may  be  from  five  to  ten  degrees  less. 

Variety  of  vases,  garden  pots,  and  articles  of  ordinary  use. 

Ancient  font,  from  the  original  in  Winchester  Cathedral. 

The  Portland  jug.     Lily  of  the  valley  jug.     The  acanthus  garden  vBse, 

Fine  porcelain. 

A  vase  of  Etruscan  form,  with  chased  and  burnished  gold  ornaments  on  a  blue  ground, 
decorated  with  floral  wreaths  enamelled,  in  colours,  &c.,  with  pedestal  of  40  inches  high. 

A  variety  of  ornamental  vases,  chased  and  gilded  with  various  designs  and  otherwiw. 

Verulam  bottles,  ribbon  wreath,  and  group  of  flowers,  turquoise  ribbon,  and  group  of 
flowers;  and  gold  lattice. 

Large  tripod  for  flower  stand,  blue  ground  decorated  in  chased  and  burnished  gold. 

The  Dove  tazse  and  pedestal.  The  birds  and  embossments  in  solid  gold,  chased 
turquoise  ground  and  floral  wreatli»  &c.  Another  with  royal  blue  grounds,  the  details 
of  ornament  in  gold  and  silver. 

Enamel  colours  are  metallic  oxides  incorporated  with  a  fusible  flux  ;  gold  precipitated 
by  tin  furnishes  the  crimson,  rose,  and  purple;  oxides  of  iron  and  chrome  produce  reds; 
the  same  oxidts  yield  black  and  brown,  also  obtained  from  manganese  and  cobalt; 
orange  is  from  oxides  of  uranium,  chrome,  antimony,  and  iron  ;  greens  from  oxides  of 
chrome  and  copper ;  blue  from  oxides  of  cobalt  and  zinc.  The  fluxes  are  borax,  flint, 
oxides  of  lead,  &c.  They  are  worked  in  essential  oils  and  turpentine,  and  a  very  great 
disadvantage  under  which  the  artist  labours,  is  that  the  tints  upon  the  palette  are  in 
most  cases  different  to  those  they  assume  when  they  have  undergone  the  necessary  heat, 
which  not  only  brings  out  the  true  colour,  but  also,  by  partially  softening  the  glaze  and 
the  flux,  causes  the  colour  to  become  fixed  to  the  ware.  This  disadvantage  will  be 
immediately  apparent  in  the  case  where  a  peculiar  delicacy  of  tint  is  required,  as  in 
flesh  stones  for  instance.  But  the  difiiculty  does  not  end  here,  for  as  a  definite  heat  can 
alone  give  to  a  colour  a  perfect  hue,  and  as  the  colour  is  continually  varying  with  the 
different  stages  of  graduated  beat,  another  risk  is  incurred,  that  resulting  from  the  lia- 
bility of  its  receiving  the  heat  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  termed  **  over-fired"  and  '*  short- 
fired."  As  an  instance  of  its  consequence,  we  cite  rose  colour  or  crimson,  which  when 
used  by  the  painter  is  a  dirty  violet  or  drab ;  during  the  process  of  firing  it  gradually 
varies  with  the  increase  of  heat  from  a  brown  to  a  dull  reddish  hue,  and  from  that  pro- 
gressively to  its  proper  tint.  But  if  by  want  of  judgment  or  inattention  of  the  fireman 
the  heat  is  allowed  to  exceed  that  point,  the  beauty  and  brilliancy  of  the  colour  are  de* 
stroyed  beyond  remedy,  and  it  becomes  a  dull  purple.  On  the  other  hand,  should  the 
fire  be  too  slack,  the  colour  is  presented  in  one  of  its  intermediate  stages,  as  already 
described,  but  in  this  case  extra  heat  will  restore  it.  Nor  must  we  forget  to  allude  to 
casualties  of  cracking  and  breaking  in  the  kilns  by  the  heat  being  increased  or  with- 
drawn too  suddenly,  a  risk  to  which  the  larger  articles  are  peculiarly  liable,  llieae 
vicissitudes  render  enamel  painting  in  its  higher  branches  a  most  unsatisfactory  and  dis- 
heartening study,  and  enhance  the  value  of  those  productions  which  arc  really  successful 
and  meritorious. 

Tliere  are  two  distinct  methods  of  printing  in  use  for  china  and  earthenware,  one  is 
transferred  on  the  bisque,  and  is  the  method  by  which  the  ordinary  printed  ware  is  pro- 
duced, and  the  other  is  transferred  on  the  glase.  I1ie  first  is  called  ^  press  printing**  and 
the  latter  **  bat  printing.**  Hie  engraving  is  executed  upon  copper  plates,  and  for  press 
printing  is  cut  very  deep  to  enable  it  to  hold  a  suflSciency  of  colour  to  give  a  firm  and 
full  transfer  to  the  ware.  The  printer*s  shop  is  furnished  with  a  brisk  stove  having  an 
iron  plate  on  the  top  immediately  over  the  fire,  for  the  convenience  of  warming  the  colour 
while  being  worked,  also  a  roller  press  and  tubs.  The  printer  has  two  female  assisUnts 
called  "  transferers,**  and  also  a  girl  called  a  <*  cutter.'*  Tlie  copper  plate  is  charged  with 
colour  mixed  with  thick  boiled  oil  by  means  of  a  knife  and  «<dabber,**  while  held  on  the 
hot  stove  plate  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  colour  fluid ;  and  the  engraved  portion 
being  filled,  the  superfluous  colour  is  scraped  off  the  surface  of  the  copper  by  the  knife, 
which  is  further  cleaned  by  being  rubbed  with  a  boss  made  of  leather.  A  thick  firm 
oil  is  required  to  keep  the  diflTerent  parts  of  the  design  from  flowing  into  a  mass  or 
becoming  confused  while  under  the  pressure  of  the  rubl>er,  in  the  process  of  transferring: 
A  sheet  of  paper  of  the  necessary  size  and  of  a  peculiarly  thin  texture,  called  "pottery 
tissue,"  afker  being  saturated  with  a  thin  solution  of  soap  and  water,  is  placed  upon  the 
c^per  plate,  and  being  put  under  the  action  of  the  press,  he  paper  is  carefully  drawn 
off  again,  (tlie  engraving  being  placed  on  the  stove,)  bringing  with  it  the  colour  by  which 
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the  plate  was  charged  constituting  the  pattern.  Tliis  impression  is  given  to  the  "  cutter/* 
vbo  outs  away  the  superfluous  paper  about  it ;  and  if  the  pattern  consbts  of  a  border  and 
a  centre  the  larder  is  separated  horn  the  centre,  as  being  more  convenient  to  fit  to  the 
ware  when  divided.  It  is  then  laid  by  a  transferer  upon  the  ware  and  rubbed  first  with 
a  snudl  piece  of  soaped  flannel  to  fii  it,  and  afterwards  with  a  rubber  formed  of  rolled 
flannel.  This  rubber  is  applied  to  the  impression  very  forcibly,  the  friction  causing  the 
colour  to  adhere  firmly  to  the  bisque  surface,  by  which  it  is  partially  imbibed ;  it  is  then 
immersed  in  a  tub  of  water,  and  the  paper  washed  entirely  away  with  a  sponge,  the 
colour,  from  its  adhesion  to  the  ware  and  being  mixed  with  oil,  remaining  unaffected. 
It  is  now  necessary,  prior  to  **  glaaing,*'  to  get  rid  of  this  oil,  which  is  done  by  submitting 
the  ware  to  heat  in  what  are  called  **  hardening  kilns,**  sufficient  to  destroy  it  and  leave 
the  colour  pure.  This  is  a  necessary  process,  as  the  glaze,  being  mixed  with  water,  would 
be  rejected  by  the  print,  while  the  oil  remained  in  the  colour. 

The  **  bat  printing  **  u  done  upon  the  glaze,  and  the  engravings  are  for  this  style  ex- 
eeedingly  fine,  and  no  greater  depth  is  required  than  for  ordinary  book  engravings. 
The  impression  is  not  submitted  to  the  heat  necessary  for  that  in  the  bisque,  and  the 
medium  of  conveying  it  to  the  ware  is  also  much  purer.  The  copper  plate  is  first 
charged  with  linseed  oil,  and  cleaned  off  by  hand,  so  that  the  engraved  portion  only  re- 
tains it.  A  preparation  of  glue  being  run  upon  flat  dishes  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick,  is  cut  to  the  size  required  for  the  subject,  and  then  pressed  upon  it,  and  being 
immediately  removed,  draws  on  its  surfiwe  the  oil  with  which  the  engraving  was  filled. 
The  glue  is  then  prened  upon  the  ware,  with  the  oiled  part  next  the  glaze,  and  being 
again  removed,  the  design  remains ;  though,  being  in  a  pure  oil,  scarcely  perceptible. 
Colour  finely  ground  is  then  dusted  upon  it  with  cotton  wool,  and  a  sufliciency  adhering 
to  the  oil  leaves  the  impression  perfect,  and  ready  to  be  fired  in  the  enamel  kilns. 

We  shall  refer  in  the  first  place  to  the  preparation  of  the  two  principal  ingredients, 
flint  and  natural  clay  for  the  use  of  the  potter,  and  afterwards  to  the  blending  of  them. 
The  flint  stones  are  first  calcined,  and  this  is  effected  in  a  kiln  similar  to  that  used  for 
lime  burning.  These  stones  are  separated  by  alternate  layers  of  coal,  and  the  burning 
usually  occupies  about  24  hours.  The  flints  are  then  very  white  and  very  brittle,  and 
ready  to  be  crushed  by  the  "  stamper,**  a  machine  composed  of  upright  shafts  of  wood, 
6  feet  long  and  about  8  inches  square,  heavily  loaded  with  iron  at  the  lower  end,  which, 
'by  means  of  applied  power,  are  made  to  rise  and  fall  in  succession  on  the  flints,  contained 
in  a  strong  grated  box.  It  is  then  removed  to  the  grinding  vats,  which  are  from  12  to 
14  feet  in  diameter,  and  4  feet  deep,  paved  with  chert  stone,  large  blocks  of  which  being 
also  worked  round  by  arms  connected  with  a  central  vertical  shaft,  propelled  by  an 
engine,  become  a  powerful  grinding  medium.  This  peculiar  stone  is  used  because  of 
its  chemical  affinity  to  the  fluid,  which  therefore  suflers  no  deterioration  from  the  mix- 
ture of  the  abraded  particles,  which  necessarily  result  from  the  friction,  a  matter  of  seri- 
ous moment.  In  these  vats  the  fluid  is  ground  in  water,  until  it  attains  the  consistency 
of  thick  cream,  when  it  is  drawn  off  and  conveyed  by  tronghs  into  the  washing  chamber. 
Here  it  undergoes  a  further  purification,  more  water  is  added,  and  it  is  kept  in  a  state 
of  gentle  agitation  by  means  of  revolving  arms  of  wood,  thus  keeping  the  finer  particles 
in  suspension  while  the  liquid  is  again  drawn  away  in  pipes  to  a  tank  below.  The 
sediment  is  afterwards  reground. 

The  cleansing  process  is  not  yet  complete^  for  when  the  fluid  has  passed  into  these 
tanks  to  about  half  their  depth,  they  are  filled  up  with  water,  which  is  repeatedly 
changed,  until  it  is  considered  sufficiently  fine  and  free  from  all  foreign  matters ;  it  is  then 
fit  for  use.  The  clay  requires  no  grinding.  It  is  received  from  the  merchants  pre- 
pared, and  has  merely  to  be  mixed  with  water  till  it  attains  the  same  degree  of  fluidity 
aa  the  flints.  The  next  stage  is  the  "  mixing,"  for  which  purpose  the  different  **  slips** 
(the  technical  term  for  the  fluid  clays,  &c.)  are  successively  run  off  into  the  blending 
reservoir,  against  the  inner  side  of  which  are  **  gauging  rods,**  by  which  the  necessary 
proportion  of  each  material  is  regulated.  The  mixture  is  now  passed  into  other  reser- 
Yoirs,  through  fine  sieves,  on  **  lawns  **  woven  of  silk,  and  containing  900  threads  to  the 
square  inch.  A  pint  of  slip  of  Dorsetshire  or  Devonshire  clay  weighs  24  ounces,  of 
proper  consistence ;  of  Cornish  clay  26  ounces ;  and  of  flint  32  ounces.  Finally  the 
slip  is  conveyed  to  a  series  of  large  open  kilns  heated  underneath  by  means  of  flues,  and 
alx>ut  9  inches  deep.  The  excessive  moisture  is  thus  evaporated,  and  in  about  24  hours 
the  mixture  becomes  tolerably  firm  in  substance.  It  is  then  cut  into  large  blocks  and 
conveyed  to  an  adjoining  building  to  undergo  the  process  of  '*  milling.**  The  mill  is  in  the 
form  of  a  hollow  cone  inverted,  with  a  square  aperture  or  tube  at  the  lower  part.  In  the 
centre  is  a  vertical  shaft  set  with  broad  knives.  When  this  shaft  is  in  action  (worked 
by  steam  power),  the  soft  clay  is  thrown  downwards,  being  alternately  cut  and  pressed 
until  it  exudes  fVom  the  aperture  at  the  bottom  in  a  perfectly  plastic  state,  and  ready 
for  the  hand  of  the  potter. 

In  enamelling,  ground-laying  is  the  first  process  in  operating  on  all  designs  to  which 
it  is  applied ;  it  is  extremely  simple,  requiring  principally  liglitness  and  delicacy  of 
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hand.  A  coat  of  boiled  oil  adapted  to  the  purpose  being  laid  upon  the  ware  with  a 
pencil,  and  afterwards  levelled,  or  as  it  is  technically  termed  **  bossed,**  until  the  surGwe 
is  perfectly  uniform  ;  as  the  deposit  of  more  oil  on  one  part  than  another  would  cause  a 
proportionate  increase  of  colour  to  adhere,  and  consequently  produce  a  variation  of  tint. 
This  being  done,  the  colour,  which  is  in  a  state  of  fine  powder,  is  dusted  on  the  oiled 
surface  with  cotton  wool ;  a  sufficient  quantity  readily  attaches  itself,  and  the  superfluit^r 
is  cleared  off  by  the  same  medium.  If  it  be  requisite  to  preserve  a  panel  ornament  or 
any  object  white  upon  the  ground,  an  additional  process  is  necessary,  called  **  stencilling.*" 
The  stencil  (generally  a  mixture  of  rose-pink,  sugar,  and  water)  is  laid  on  in  the  form 
desired  with  a  pencil,  so  as  entirely  to  protect  the  surface  of  the  ware  from  the  oil,  and 
tlie  process  of  **  grounding,**  as  previously  described,  ensues.  It  is  then  dried  in  an  oven 
to  harden  the  oil  and  colour,  and  immersed  in  water,  which  penetrates  to  the  stencil, 
and,  softening  the  sugar,  is  then  easily  washed  off,  carrying  with  it  any  portion  of  colour 
or  oil  that  may  be  upon  it,  and  leaving  the  ware  perfectly  dean.  It  is  sometimes 
necessary,  where  great  depth  of  colour  is  required,  to  repeat  these  colours  several  times. 
The  **  ground-layers  **  do  generally,  and  should  always,  work  with  a  bandage  over  the 
moutli  to  avoid  inhaling  the  colour-dust,  much  of  which  is  highly  deleterious.  Bossing 
is  the  term  given  to  the  process  by  which  the  level  surfaces  of  various  colours  so  exten- 
sively introduced  upon  decorated  porcelain  are  effected.  The  **boss**  is  made  of  soffc 
leather. 

The  process  of  gilding  is  as  follows :  — The  gold  (which  is  prepared  with  quicksilver 
and  flux)  when  ready  for  use,  appears  a  black  dust ;  it  is  used  with  turpentine  and  oils 
similar  to  the  enamel  colours,  and  like  them  worked  with  the  ordinary  camels*  hair 
pencil.  It  flows  very  freely,  and  is  equally  adapted  for  producing  broad  massive  bands 
and  grounds,  or  the  finest  details  of  the  most  elaborate  design. 

To  obviate  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  drawing  the  pattern  on  every  piece  of  a  ser- 
vice, when  it  is  at  all  intricate,  a  "  pounce  **  is  used,  and  the  outline  dusted  through  with 
charcoal, —  a  method  which  also  secures  uniformity  of  sixe  and  shape.  Women  are 
precluded  from  working  at  this  branch  of  the  business,  though  firom  its  simplicity  and 
lightness  it  would  appear  so  well  adapted  for  them.  Firing  restores  the  gold  to  its 
proper  tint,  which  6rst  assumes  the  character  of  "  dead  gold,**  its  after  brilliancy  being 
the  result  of  another  process  termed  **  burnishing.** 

The  process  of  bisque  firing  is  as  follows:  the  ware  being  finished  from  the  hands  of 
the  potter  is  brought  by  him  upon  boards  to  the  **  green  •house,**  so  called  from  its  being 
the  receptacle  for  ware  in  the  **  green  **  or  unfired  state.  It  is  here  gradually  dried 
for  the  ovens ;  when  ready  it  is  carried  to  the  **  sagger-house  **  in  immediate  connection 
with  the  oven  in  which  it  is  to  be  fired,  and  here  it  is  placed  in  the  **  saggers :  **  these 
are  boxes  made  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  clay  (a  native  marl)  previously  fired,  and  infusible 
at  the  heat  required  for  the  ware,  and  of  form  suited  to  the  articles  they  are  to  contain. 
A  little  dry  pounded  flint  is  scattered  between  them  of  china,  and  sand  of  earthenware 
to  prevent  adhesion.  The  purpose  of  the  sagger  is  to  protect  the  ware  from  the  flames 
and  smoke,  and  also  for  its  security  from  breakage,  as  in  the  clay  state  it  is  exceedingly 
brittle,  and  when  dry,  or  what  is  called  white,  requires  great  care  in  the  handling.  A 
plate  sagger  will  hold  twenty  plates  placed  one  on  the  other  of  earthenware,  but  china 
plates  are  fired  separately  in  **  setters  **  made  of  their  respective  forms.  The  **  setters  " 
for  china  plates  and  dishes  answer  the  same  purpose  as  the  saggers,  and  are  made  of  the 
same  clay.  They  take  in  one  disli  or  plate  each,  and  are  *'  reared  **  in  the  oven  in 
**  bungs,"  one  on  the  other. 

The  hovels  in  which  the  ovens  are  built  tbrm  a  very  peculiar  and  striking  fixture  of 
the  pottery  towns,  and  forcibly  arrest  the  attention  and  excite  the  surprise  of  the  stranger, 
resembling  as  they  closely  do  a  succession  of  gigantic  bee-hives.  They  are  constructed 
of  bricks  about  40  feet  in  diameter,  and  about  35  feet  high,  with  an  aperture  at  the  top 
for  the  escape  of  the  smoke.  The  '*  ovens  *'  are  of  a  similar  form,  about  32  feet  diameter, 
and  from  18  to  21  feet  high,  heated  by  fire-places  or  "mouths,**  about  nine  in  number, 
built  externally  around  them.  Flues  in  connection  with  these  convo'ge  under  the 
bottom  of  the  oven  to  a  central  opening,  drawing  the  flames  to  this  point,  where  they 
enter  the  oven ;  other  flues  termed  *<  bags  **  pass  up  the  internal  sides  to  the  height  of 
about  4  feet,  thus  conveying  the  flames  to  the  upper  part. 

When  <*  setting  in'*  the  oven,  the  firemen  enter  by  an  opening  in  the  side,  carrying  the 
**gS^n  ^ith  the  ware  placed  as  described ;  these  are  piled  one  upon  another,  from 
bottom  to  top  of  the  oven,  care  being  taken  to  arrange  them  so  that  they  may  receive 
the  heat  (which  varies  in  different  parts)  most  suited  to  the  articles  they  contain.  This 
being  continued  till  the  oven  is  filled,  the  aperture  is  then  bricked  up.  llie  firing 
of  earthenware  bisque  continues  sixty  hours,  and  of  china  forty-eight 

The  quantity  of  coals  necessary  for  a  ** bisque**  oven  is  from  16  to  20  tons  ;  for  a 
"glost**  oven  from  4^  to  6  tons. 

J5J«  ^^^  w  allowed  to  cool  for  two  days,  when  it  is  drawn  in  the  sUte  technically 
called  "biscuit**  or  bisque,  and  is  then  ready  for  "glaxiiig,**  except  when  required  for 
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printing  or  a  common  stjle  of  painting,  both  of  which  processes  are  done  on  the  bisque 
prior  to  being  **  glased.** 

A  large  proportion  of  circular  articles  not  requiring  ornament  or  relief  beyond  plain 
curved  sur&ees  are  "  thrown  and  turned.**  Few  are  unacquainted  with  the  wonder- 
working powers  of  the  potter*s  wheel.  A  ball  of  clay  is  placed  on  the  centre  of  the 
TCTolving  block,  and  by  the  simplest  manipulation  is  made  to  spring  at  once  into  form 
and  character*  assuming  at  the  operator's  will  any  contour  of  which  a  circular  vessel  is 
capable,  the  plastic  clay  being  formed  or  transformed  with  an  ease  and  rapidity  almost 
incredible.  Every  piece,  when  made,  b  cut  off  the  block  by  a  wire  being  passed  under 
it. 

When  the  ''thrown  ware**  is  sufficiently  dry,  it  is  transferred  to  the  hands  of  the 
"  turner,"  whose  province  it  is  to  form  the  curves  more  truly  and  sharply,  and  to  impart 
a  uniform  smoothness  and  polish  to  the  sur&ce.  This  process  resembles  that  of  ordi- 
nary wood  turning,  but  from  the  nature  of  the  material  is  executed  with  much  greater 
fiicility.  The  vessel  is  fitted  upon  a  block  or  *<chum'*  attached  to  the  lathe,  and  the 
turning  is  performed  by  thin  iron  tools  few  in  number  and  simple  in  form. 

Articles  of  this  class  which  require  handles  are  passed  from  the  lathe  to  the  <*  handler.** 
Hiese  useful  adjuncts  are  made  by  pressure  in  moulds  of  plaster  of  Paris,  and  after  being 
sufficiently  dried,  are  fixed  on  the  vessel  with  **slip.**  Hie  adhesion  is  so  immediate 
that  in  most  cases  the  article  may  be  lifted  up  by  the  handle  before  it  has  left  the  hand 
of  the  operator.  When  the  handle  is  fitted,  the  superfluous  slip  which  exudes  from  the 
junction  after  the  parts  have  been  pressed  together,  is  removed  with  a  sponge,  and  the 
surfaces  worked  together,  and  smoothed  round  with  a  small  tool ;  the  article  is  then 
finished  unless  a  **  spout"  or  lip  is  required,  as  in  the  case  of  teapots,  jugs,  &c  These 
are  made  and  attached  in  the  same  manner  as  handles. 

New  coKqtotiticna /br  plaxing  earthenware, — The  materials  comprised  in  the  various 
glases  commonly  used  for  china  and  earthenware,  are  Cornish  stone,  flint,  white  lead^ 
glass,  whiting,  &c  These  having  been  ground  together  in  proper  proportions  to  the 
consistence  of  milk  form  the  glaze.  The  process  is  effected  in  large  buildings  termed 
"  dipping-houses,**  (china  and  earthenware  being  kept  separate)  fitted  up  with  tubes 
lor  the  glaw,  and  stages  for  the  reception  of  the  ware  when  dipped,  upon  which  it  is 
dried  and  heated,  generally  by  means  of  a  large  iron  stove  or  **  cockle,**  from  which 
iron  pipes  extending  in  various  directions  convey  the  beat  throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  the  **  bouses.**  Each  dipper  is  provided  with  a  tub  of  glaxe,  in  which  he  immerses 
the  bisque  ware.  We  may  note  the  results  of  practice  and  esperience  in  imparting  a 
fiurility  and  dexterity  of  handling  so  necessary  to  perfection  in  this  process.  The  ware 
is  held  so  that  as  snudl  a  portion  as  possible  shall  be  covered  by  the  fingers ;  it  is  then 
plunged  in  the  glaze,  which  by  a  dexterous  jerk  is  made  not  only  to  cover  the  entire 
piece,  but  at  the  same  time  so  disperses  it,  that  an  equal  and  level  portion  is  disposed 
over  the  whole  surfiice,  which,  being  porous,  imbibes  and  retains  it.  The  ware  b  handed 
to  the  dipper  by  a  boy,  and  another  removes  it  when  dipped  to  the  drying  or  **  hot- 
house." The  glaze  is  opaque  till  fired,  so  that  the  design  of  pattern  executed  on  the 
bisque  is  completely  hid  after  dipping  till  they  have  been  submitted  to  the  glost  firew 
An  able  workman  will  dip  about  700  dozen  plates  in  a  day. 

In  1751  Dr.  Wale  established  a  manufiictory  in  Worcester  under  the  name  of  the 
**  Worcester  Porcelain  Company,**  and  to  him  appears  to  be  due  the  idea  of  printing  upon 
porcelain,  the  transferring  of  printed  patterns  to  biscuit  ware  as  usually  adopted.  From 
a  magazine  in  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology  decorated  with  a  portrait  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  the  date  of  this  process  appears  to  be  1757. 

The  original  Worcester  Company  principally  confined  themselves  to  making  blue  and 
white  ware  in  imitation  of  that  of  Nankin,  and  in  producing  copies  of  the  Japanese 
pottery. 

Cockwortly  of  Plymouth  appears  to  have  carried  on  the  business  of  a  potter  in 
Worcester  until  1783,  when  the  manufactory  passed  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Flight 

Stone  china  differs  from  the  '*  tender  porcelain,'*  as  the  English  ware  is  termed,  in 
being  a  fused  body ;  the  alkali  of  the  clays  employed  being  by  the  heat  of  the  furnace 
niade*to  combine  with  the  silica  and  alumina.  Enamel  colours  are  such  as  consist  of 
metallic  oxides  combined  with  an  alkaline  flux,  which,  when  exposed  to  a  high  tempera- 
ture, forms  a  perfect  glass. 

When  the  ware  leaves  the  hands  of  the  painters,  gilders,  &Cn  it  is  carried  to  a  receiv- 
ing-room  in  connexion  with  the  **  enamel-kilns.**  The  firemen  select  the  ware  from 
this  room,  according  to  the  degree  of  heat  they  may  require,  and  place  it  in  that  part  of 
the  kiln  roost  likely  to  secure  it  The  different  articles  are  ranged  upon  stages  con- 
structed of  **  slabs**  or  **  bats*'  supported  on  props  all  made  of  fired  clay.  The  time  of 
firing  is  from  6  to  7  hours  according  to  the  size  of  the  kiln,  and  whether  it  contains 
any  articles  of  unusual  size  and  hazard,  in  which  case  the  heat  is  brought  forward  very 
gradually.     The  ** ground-laying "  being  executed  with  colours  less  fusible  than  those 
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employed  by  the  painters,  the  ware  so  decorated  is  fired  in  separate  Vilns  at  a  higher 
temperature,  a  level  glossy  surface  being  a  great  desideratum ;  and  as  gold  is  often  used 
in  relief  upon  the  *'  grounds,'*  it  would  be  liable  to  sink  and  lose  its  lustre  unless  the 
under  colour  had  received  a  greater  degree  of  heat  than  is  required  by  the  gilding.  The 
kilns  are  built  of  large  fired  clay  slabs  made  expressly  for  the  purpose.  They  are  about 
S  feet  6  inches  wide,  7  feet  6  inches  high,  and  6  feet  6  inches  long,  with  circular  tops, 
having  flues  beneath  and  around  them.  The  firc-plaecs  or  **  mouths**  are  at  the  sides, 
and  the  flames,  passing  through  the  flues,  encircle  the  kiln  externally.  Great  care  is 
taken  to  prevent  the  admission  of  smoke  or  flame  into  the  body  of  the  kilns,  the  fronts 
of  which  are  closed  with  iron  doors  having  in  them  small  apertures,  through  which 
the  firemen  occasionally  draw  «*  trails  **  of  colour  made  upon  small  pieces  of  ware,  and 
thus  ascertain  to  a  certain  extent  the  progress  of  the  heat.  This  is  a  material  assistance, 
but  being  drawn  from  one  part  only,  still  leaves  a  task  requiting  great  care  and  nicety 
of  judgment  to  manage  successfully.  Gold,  if  not  sufficiently  fired,  will  wipe  off,  and 
if  over  fired  will  not  **  burnish,**  and  the  gilding  has  to  be  repeated. 

Penthetileoj  Queen  of  the  Amazone,  slain,  aupported  by  AehiUet,  Thymbrean  Apcilo  and 
Cassandra.  Iris  and  Alcunum,  The  class  of  work  to  which  these  examples  belong  may 
be  ranked  under  the  head  of  Reproductive  Art.  The  historical,  mythical,  and  domestic 
events  which  they  illustrate  form  vivid  and  instructive  records  of  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  ancients.  The  original  bases  which  have  formed  the  material  in  this  series 
are  amongst  the  esrliest  memorial  of  Hellenic  civilization.  The  date  of  their  production 
extends  from  the  second  to  the  fifUi  century  of  the  Christian  era.  The  diversity  and 
elegance  of  their  forms  bear  conclusive  evidence  of  the  grace  and  beauty  with  which  a 
refined  and  cidtivated  intelligence  can  mould  the  objects  which  minister  to  the  bumble 
and  familiar  purposes  of  household  want& 

Their  application  was  chiefly  to  domestic  requirements ;  and  it  being  a  custom  con- 
nected with  the  rite  of  burial  to  deposit  within  the  sepulchre  such  objects  as  the  deceased 
had  most  highly  valued  during  life,  the  interment  of  a  large  number  of  these  mortuary 
treasures^  which  so  graphically  illustrate  Greek  art  and  life,  resulted.  To  this  we  owe 
the  preservation  of  so  interesting  and  numerous  a  series  of  these  valuable  mementos  of 
archaic  taste  and  skill.  They  are  composed  of  red  clay,  the  figure  and  ornamental  com* 
position  being  executed  on  a  dark  liquid  pigment,  worked  in  quick-drying  oils,  and 
submitted  to  a  considerable  degree  of  heat,  to  secure  eflecttial  adhesion.  Amongst  the 
earliest  designs  are  placed  these  in  which  the  black  selhouette-like  figures  are  painted 
upon  the  red  or  bufi*  ground.  These  vases  with  the  figures  and  omaroents  in  led  on  a 
black  ground  mark  the  period  when  Greek  art  was  at  its  senith. 

In  reference  to  the  forms  of  these  vases  it  may  be  instruetire  to  remark  that  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  best  examples  in  the  British  Museum  proves  that  every  curve  b  the  a^- 
ment  of  a  circle  ;  and  it  has  been  mathematically  demonstrated  that  even  in  instances 
where  the  most  irregulsr  diversity  of  outline  has  been  presented,  that  every  curve  has  been 
circular  and  none  elliptical. 

PORPHYRY,  is  a  compound  mineral  or  look,  composed  essentially  of  a  base  of 
homstone,  interspersed  with  crystals  of  felspar.  It  frequently  contains  also  quarts, 
mica,  and  hornblende.  That  most  esteemed  is  the  ancient  porphyry  of  Egypt,  with 
a  ground  of  a  fine  red  colour  passing  into  purple,  having  snow-white  crystals  of  felspar 
imbedded  in  it.  Most  beautlAil  specimens  of  it  are  to  be  seen  in  the  antique  colossal 
statues  in  the  British  Museum. 

Porphyry  occurs  in  Arran,  and  in  Perthshire  between  Dalnacardoch  and  Tummel 
bridge.     It  is  much  used  for  making  slabs,  muUers,  and  mortars. 

PORTE  R,  is  a  malt  liquor,  so  called  from  being  the  favourite  beverage  of  the  porters 
and  workpeople  of  the  metropolis  and  other  large  towns  of  the  British  empire;  it  is  cha- 
racterized by  its  dark'brown  colour,  its  transparency,  its  modemtely  bitter  taste,  and 
peculiar  aromatic  flavour,  which,  along  with  its  tonic  and  intoxicating  qualities,  make  it 
be  keenly  relished  by  thirsty  palates  accustomed  to  its  use.  At  first  the  essential 
distinction  of  porter  arose  from  its  wort  being  made  with  highly-kilned  brown-malt, 
while  other  kinds  of  beer  and  ale  were  brewed  from  a  paler  article;  but  of  late  years, 
the  taste  of  the  public  having  run  in  favour  of  sweeter  and  lighter  beverages,  the  ac- 
tual porter  is  brewed  with  a  less  proportion  of  brown  malt,  is  less  strongly  hopped,  and 
not  allowed  to  get  hard  by  long  keeping  in  huge  ripening  tuns.  Some  brewers  colour 
the  porter  with  burnt  sugar ;  but  in  general  the  most  respectable  concentrate  a  quantity 
of  their  first  and  best  wort  to  an  extract,  in  an  iron  pan,  and  bum  this  into  a  colouring 
stuff,  whereby  they  can  lay  claim  to  the  merit  of  using  nothing  in  their  manufacture  but 
malt  and  hops.  The  singular  flavour  of  good  London  porter  seems  to  proceed,  in  a 
great  degree,  from  that  of  the  old  casks  and  fermenting  tons  in  which  it  is  prepared, 
lliough  not  much  addicted  to  vinous  potations  of  any  kind,  1  feel  wamnted  by  long 
experience  to  opine,  that  the  porter  brewed  by  the  emuient  London  houses,  when 
drunk  in  moderation,  is  a  far  wholesomer  beverage  for  the  people  than  the  thin 
acidulous  wines  of  France  and  Germany.     See  Bxxa. 
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PORTLAND  CEMENT,  is  formed  by  calcining  together  limestone  and  some 
argillaceous  earth,  the  result  being  a  mass  which  most  rapidly  absorbs  a  certain  quantity 
of  water,  and  then  becomes  solid  as  a  hydrous  silicate  of  lime.  The  advantages  over 
natural  hydraulic  limes  consist  generally  in  greater  hardness  and  durability,  arising  from 
the  mixture  of  material  being  more  perfectly  under  command.  Bricks  cemented 
together  by  it  bear  a  pressure  on  the  outermost  brick  of  3  tons ;  being  a  beam  of 
cement.  A  block  of  this  cement  tested  by  the  hydraulic  press  bore  a  pressure  of  250 
tons. 

PORTLAND  STONE,  is  a  fine  compact  oolite,  so  named  from  the  i&land  where 
it  is  quarried.     It  is  a  convenient  but  not  a  durable  building-stone. 

POTASH  or  POTASSA.  {Potasse,  Fr.;  Kali,  Germ.)  This  subsUnce  was  so 
named  from  being  prepared  for  commercial  purposes  by  evaporating  in  iron  pots  the 
lixivium  of  the  ashes  of  wood  fuel.  In  the  crude  state  called  potashes,  it  consists,  there» 
fore,  of  such  constituents  of  burned  vegetables  as  are  very  soluble  in  water,  and  fixed  in 
the  fire.  The  potash  salts  of  plants  which  originally  contained  vegetable  acids,  will  be 
converted  into  carbonates,  the  sulphates  will  become  sulphites,  sulphurets,  or  even 
carbonates,  according  to  the  manner  of  incineration ;  the  nitrates  will  be  changed  into 
pure  carbonates,  while  the  muriates  or  chlorides  will  remain  unaltered.  Should  quick- 
lime be  added  to  the  solution  of  the  ashes,  a  corresponding  portion  of  caustic  potassa 
will  be  introduced  into  the  product,  with  more  or  less  lime,  according  to  the  care  taken 
In  decanting  off*  the  clear  lye  for  evaporation. 

In  America,  where  timber  is  in  many  places  an  incumbrance  upon  the  soil,  it  is 
felled,  piled  up  in  pyramids,  and  burned,  solely  with  a  view  to  the  manufacture  of 
potashes.  The  ashes  are  put  into  wooden  cisterns,  having  a  plug  at  the  bottom  of 
one  of  the  sides  under  a  fiilse  bottom ;  a  moderate  quantity  of  water  is  then  poured  on 
the  mass,  and  some  quicklime  is  stirred  in.  After  standing  for  a  few  hours,  so  as  to 
take  up  the  soluble  matter,  the  clear  liquor  is  drawn  off,  evaporated  to  dryness  in  iron 
pots,  and  finally  fused  at  a  red  heat  into  compact  masses,  which  are  gray  on  the  outside, 
and  pink-coloured  within. 

Pearlash  is  prepared  by  calcining  potashes  upon  a  reverberatory  hearth,  till  the  whole 
earbonaceous  matter,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  sulphur,  be  dissipated  ;  then  lixiviating 
the  mass,  in  a  cutem  having  a  false  bottom  covered  with  straw,  evaporating  the  clear 
lye  to  dryness  in  flat  iron  pans,  and  stirring  it  towards  the  end  into  white  lumpy  granu- 
lations. 

I  find  the  best  pink  Canadian  potashes,  as  imported  in  casks  containing  about  5  cwts., 
to  contain  pretty  uniformly  60  per  cenL  of  absolute  potassa  ;  and  the  best  pearlashes  to 
contain  50  per  cent ;  the  alkali  in  the  former  being  nearly  in  a  caustic  state ;  in  the 
latter,  carbonated. 

All  kinds  of  vegetables  do  not  yield  the  same  proportion  of  potassa.  The  more 
succulent  the  plant,  the  more  does  it  afford ;  for  it  is  only  in  the  juices  that  the  vegetable 
salts  reside,  which  are  converted  by  incineration  into  alkaline  matter.  Herbaceous 
weeds  are  more  productive  of  potash  than  the  graminiferous  species,  or  shrubs,  and  these 
than  trees ;  and  for  a  like  reason  twigs  and  leaves  are  more  productive  than  timber. 
But  plants  in  all  cases  are  richest  in  alkaline  salts  when  they  have  arrived  at  maturity. 
The  soil  in  which  they  grow  also  influences  the  quantity  of  snline  matter. 

'Hie  following  Tabls  exhibits  the  average  product  in  potassa  of  several  plants,  accord- 
ing to  the  researches  of  Vauquelin,  Pertuis,  Kirwan,  and  De  Saussure :  — 

In  1000  parta.  rotasta' 

Butard  chaTnotnlle  {Anike- 

mtt eotula,  L.)  -  -  IOC 
Sunflower  cUlki  -  •  -20-00 
Common  nettle  -  -  -  2Af>3 
Vetch  plant  -  -  -  27"50 
Thintles  In  full  growth  •  3ft-37 
Drj  straw  of  wheat  before 

earing  -  -  -  -  470 
Wormwood  -  -  -  73-0 
Fumitory    -       -       -       -  79'0 


Id  1000  parts.  Potassa. 

Pine  or  fir  -       -       -       -  0*46 

Poplar         -       -       •       -  0-lb 

Trefoil        -       -       -       -  0-75 

Becchwood         ...  1*45 

Oak 1-M 

Boxwood    ...       -  S'S6 

Willow        ....  2-85 

Elm  and  maple  -       -       -  3-{M) 

Whrat  straw       .....  3*90 

Barb  of  oak  twigs       •       .  4-SO 


In  1000  parts.  Potassa. 

Thistles      -       -       .       -  500 

Flax  stems  ....  6*00 

Smull  rushes       ...  6*08 

Vine  shoots         ...  6-&0 

Barley  straw       ...  6'80 

Dry  beech  bark  ...  6*00 

Fern    -        -       -        -       .  6*26 

Large  rush  -       -       -       -  722 

sulk  ofmalse     -       .       -  17*5 

Beanstalks.       ...  20*0 


Stalks  of  tobacco,  potatos,  chesnuts,  chesnut  husks,  broom,  heath,  furse,  tansy,  sorrel, 
vine  leaves,  beet  leaves,  orach,  and  many  other  plants,  abound  in  potash  salts.^  In  Bur- 
gundy, the  well-known  eendre*  gravdi€$  are  made  by  incinerating  the  lees  of  wine  pressed 
into  cakes,  and  dried  in  the  sun  ;  the  ashes  contain  fully  16  per  cent,  of  potassa. 

The  purification  of  pearlash  is  founded  upon  the  fact  of  its  being  more  soluble  in 
water  than  the  neutral  salts  which  debase  it  Upon  any  given  quantity  of  that  substance, 
in  an  iron  pot,  let  one  and  a  half  times  ita  weight  of  water  be  poured,  and  let  a  gentle 
heat  be  applied  for  a  short  time.  When  the  whole  has  again  cooled,  the  bottom  will  l>e 
encrusted  with  the  salts,  while  a  solution  of  nearly  pure  carbonate  of  potash  will  he 
found  floating  above,  which  may  be  drawn  off  clear  by  a  syphon.  Tlie  salta  may  be  after- 
wards  thrown  upon  a  filter  of  gravel.     If  this  lye  be  diluted  with  6  times  its  bulk  of 
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water  mixed  with  as  much  &1aked  lime  as  there  was  pearlash  employed,  and  the  mixture 
be  boiled  for  an  hour,  the  potash  will  become  caustic,  by  giving  up  its  carbonic  acid  to 
the  lime.  If  the  clear  settled  lixivium  be  now  siphoned  oflT,  and  concentrated  by  boiling 
in  a  covered  iron  pan,  till  it  assumes  the  appearance  of  oil,  it  will  constitute  the  common 
caustic  of  the  surgeon,  the  pota$»a  JtiMa  of  the  shops.  But  to  obtain  potassa  chemically 
pure,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  bicarbonate,  nitrate,  or  tartrate  of  potassa,  salts 
which,  when  carefully  crystallised,  are  exempt  from  any  thing  to  render  the  potassa 
derived  from  them  impure.  The  bicarbonate  having  been  gently  ignited  in  a  silver 
basin,  is  to  be  dissolved  in  6  times  its  weight  of  water,  and  the  solution  is  to  be  boiled 
for  an  hour,  along  with  one  pound  of  slaked  lime  for  every  pound  of  the  bicarbonate 
used.  The  whole  must  be  left  to  settle  without  contact  of  air.  The  supernatant  lye  is  to 
be  drawn  off*  by  a  syphon,  and  evaporated  in  an  iron  or  silver  vessel  provided  with  a 
small  orifice  in  its  close  cover  for  the  escape  of  the  steam,  till  it  assumes,  as  above,  the 
appearance  of  oil,  or  till  it  be  nearly  redhot.  Let  the  fused  potassa  be  now  poured  out 
upon  a  bright  plate  of  iron,  out  into  pieces  as  soon  as  it  concretes,  and  put  up  imme- 
diately in  a  bottle  furnished  with  a  well-ground  stopper.  It  is  hydrate  of  potassa,  being 
composed  of  1  atom  of  potassa  48,+  1  atom  of  water  9»57. 

A  pure  carbonate  of  potassa  may  be  also  prepared  by  fusing  pure  nitre  in  an  earthen 
crucible,  and  projecting  charcoal  into  it  by  small  bits  at  a  time,  till  it  ceases  to  cause 
deflagration.  Or  a  mixture  of  10  parts  of  nitre  and  1  of  charcoal  may  be  deflagrated  in 
small  successive  portions  in  a  redhot  deep  crucible.  When  a  mixture  of  2  parts  of 
tartrate  of  potassa,  or  crystals  of  tartar,  and  I  of  nitre,  is  deflagrated,  pure  carbonate  of 
potassa  remains  mixed  with  charcoal,  which  by  lixiviation,  and  the  agency  of  quick- 
lime, will  aflTord  a  pure  hydrate.  Crystals  of  tartar  calcined  alone  yield  also  a  pure 
carbonate. 

Caustic  potassa,  as  I  have  said,  after  being  fused  in  a  silver  crucible  at  a  red  heat, 
retains  1  prime  equivalent  of  water.  Hence  its  composition  in  100  parts  is,  potassium 
70,  oxygen  14,  water  16.  Anhydrous  potassa,  or  the  oxide  ftee  from  water,  can  be 
obtained  only  by  the  combustion  of  potassium  in  the  open  air.  It  is  composed  of  83} 
of  metal,  and  16]  of  oxygen.     Berzelius's  numbers  are,  83*05  and  16*95. 

Caustic  potassa  may  be  crystallixed  }  but  in  general  it  occurs  as  a  white  brittle  sub- 
stance of  spec.  grav.  1  *708,  which  melts  at  a  red  heat,  evaporates  at  a  white  beat, 
deliquesces  into  a  liquid  in  the  air,  and  attracts  carbonic  acid;  is  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol,  forms  soft  soaps  with  flit  oils,  and  soapy-looking  compounds  with  resins 
and  wax ;  dissolves  sulphur,  some  metallic  sulphurets,  as  those  of  antimony,  arsenic, 
&c.  as  also  silica,  alumina,  and  certain  other  bases;  and  decomposes  animal  textures, 
as  hair,  wool,  silk,  horn,  skin,  &e.  It  should  never  be  touched  with  the  tongue  or 
the  fingers. 

The  following  Tablb  exhibits  the  quantity  of  FtutdpoUuta  in  100  parts  of  eawatie 
lye,  at  the  respective  densities :  --^ 


Sp.gr. 

Pot.  In  100. 

Sp.  gr. 

Pot.  in  100. 

Sp.  gr. 

Pot.  in  100. 

.Sp.  gr. 

Pot.  in  100. 

Sp.  gr. 

Pot.  in  100. 

1-58 

53*06 

1-46 

42*31 

1-34 

32-14 

1-22 

23  14 

110 

11-28 

1*56 

51-58 

1*44 

4017 

1-32 

30-74 

1-20 

21-25 

I  08 

9-20 

I'Si 

50*09 

1-42 

37-97 

1-30 

29-34 

1-18 

19-34 

1-06 

7  02 

1-52 

48-46 

1-40 

.35-99 

1-28 

27-86 

116 

17-40 

1<H 

4-77 

1-50 

46-45 

1*33 

.34*74 

1-26 

26*34 

1-14 

15-38 

1*02 

2-44 

1*48 

44-40 

1*36 

33*46 

1-24 

24-77 

1-12 

13-30 

1*00 

0-00 

The  only  certain  way  of  determining  the  quantity  of  free  potassa  in  any  solid  or  liquid 
is  from  the  quantify  of  a  dilute  acid  of  known  strength  which  it  can  saturate. 

The  hydrate  of  potassa,  or  ito  lye,  often  contains  a  notable  quantity  of  carbonate,  the 
presence  of  which  may  \ie  detected  by  lime  water,  and  iu  amount  be  ascerUined  by  the 
loss  of  weight  which  it  suflTers,  when  a  weighed  portion  of  the  lye  is  poured  into  a 
weighed  portion  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  poised  in  the  scale  of  a  balance. 

There  are  two  other  oxides  of  potassium  ;  the  suboxide,  which  consists,  according 
to  Berzelius,  of  90-74  of  metal,  and  9*26  oxygen;  and  the  hyperoxide,  an  orange- 
yellow  snbstance,  which  gives  off  oxygen  in  the  act  of  dissolving  in  water,  and  becomes 
potassa.     It  consists  of  62  of  metal,  and  38  of  oxygen. 

Carbonate  of  potassa  is  composed  of  48  parts  of  base,  and  22  of  acid,  according  to 
most  British  authorities;  or,  in  100  parts,  of  68  57  and  31-43;  but  according  to  Ber- 
selius,  of  68*09  and  31-91. 

Carbonate  of  potassa,  as  it  exists  associated  with  carbon  in  calcined  tartar,  passes  very 
readily  into  the  Biearhcnate,  on  being  moistened  with  water,  and  having  a  current  of  car- 
Dome  acid  gas  passed  through  it     Tlie  absorption  tokes  place  so  rapidly,  that  the  mass 
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becomes  hot,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  surroundt^  with  cold  water.  The  salt  should 
tlien  be  dissolved  in  the  smallest  quantity  of  water  at  120^  Fahr.,  filtered  and 
crystallized. 

Pearl  and  Pot  Ashes  imported,  in  1850,  184,043  cwts.,  in  1851,  199,911  cwts. 
POTASH,  BICH  UOMATE  OF.  Mr.  Charles  Kolier  obtained  in  1840  a  patent  for 
the  use  of  bichromate  of  potash  as  a  substitute  for  copperas,  alum,  and  other  mordants 
for  uniting  the  colouring  ingredients  in  dyeing  with  the  wool,  in  consequence  of  mutual 
affinity ;  the  ordinary  dyeing  ingredients  being  employed  in  conjunction  with  the  bi- 
chromate; he  sometimes  adds  2  lbs.  of  argol  for  100  lbs.  of  wool,  llie  chief  use  of 
the  bichromate  seems  to  be  for  brightening  and  fixing  the  common  dyes  and  mordants. 
POTASH  AND  SODA,  CAUSTIC.  Mix  a  solution  of  1  part  of  the  dry  car- 
bonate salt  with  1  part  freshly  prepared  dry  hydrate  of  lime,  and  allowing  it  to  stand 
in  a  closed  vessel  for  24  hours  at  a  temperature  of  68^  to  78°  Fahr.,  frequently  shaking  it 
The  potash  salt  should  be  dissolved  in  12  to  15,  the  soda  salt  in  7  to  15  parts  of  water  ; 
the  carbonate  of  lime  separates  in  a  granulated  state,  and  the  clear  caustic  lye  may  be 
decanted.  A  weaker  lye  may  be  obtained  from  the  residue  by  fresh  treatment  with  water. 
POTASH,  CHLORATE  OF.  Chlorate  of  potash  may  be  economically  made  by 
mixing  5J  atoms  of  quicklime  with  1  of  caustic  potash,  and  passing  a  current  of  chlorine  gas 
through  the  mixture,  in  a  thin  pasty  state,  with  water  at  a  boiling  heat.  Under  these 
conditions,  chloride  of  calcium  and  chlorate  of  potash  are  produced,  thus,  by  the  use  of 
lime,  the  enormous  loss  of  potash,  which  in  the  ordinary  process  is  converted  into  chloride, 
19  avoided ;  since,  instead  of  producing  43  grs.  for  100  grs.  of  potash,  220  grs.  may  be 
obtained,  which  approaches  to  the  theoretical  number  260. 

A  fact  which  demonstrates  in  a  remarkable  manner  how  greatly  the  chemical  af- 
finity of  chlorine  for  oxygen  is  increased  by  heat,  is,  that  a  mere  trace  of  chlorate  is 
produced  when  chlorine  is  passed  into  a  mixture  of  lime  and  caustic  potash  at  the  ordi- 
nary temperature. 

Another  point  which  results  from  these  experiments  is,  the  influence  of  the  degree  of 
concentration  of  the  liquids.  If,  for  instance,  a  solution  of  caustic  potash,  of  1*040  spec. 
gr.  at  82°,  and  containing  34  grs.  of  potash  in  1000  grs.  of  liquid,  is  mixed  with  431  grs. 
of  lime,  or  6  equivs.,  only  1 3 1  grs.  of  chlorate  are  obtained.  Another  mixture,  made 
with  1000  grs.  of  liquid  containing  58*75  of  potash  and  6  equivs.  of  lime,  gave  158  grs. 
of  chlorate  of  potash.  Lastly,  by  taking  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  of  1  *1 10  sp.  gr., 
and  c<mtaining  102*33  of  potash  for  100  grs.  of  fluid,  and  adding  to  it  6  equivs.  of  cau&tic 
lime,  heating  the  whole  gradually  to  122°,  then  passing  a  rapid  current  of  chlorine  to 
saturation  (which  raises  the  temperature  to  about  194°),  filtering,  evaporating  to  dry- 
ness, rediasolving  in  boiling  water,  and  allowing  the  whole  to  cool,  220  grs.  of  pure 
clilorate  of  potash  may  be  obtained.  This  process  has  been  applied  on  a  large  scale,  and 
has  perfectly  succeeded. 

POTASH,  PRUSSIATE  OF.     See  Prussian  Blue. 

POTASSIUM  (Engl,  and  Fr. ;  Kalium,  Germ.);  is  a  metal  deeply  interesting, 
not  only  from  its  own  marvellous  properties,  but  from  its  having  been  the  first  link  in 
the  chain  of  discovery  which  conducted  Sir  H.  Davy  through  many  of  the  formerly 
mysterious  and  untrodden  labyrinths  of  chemistry. 

The  easiest  and  best  mode  of  obtaining  this  elementary  substance  is  that  contrived  by 
Brunner,  which  I  have  often  practised  upon  a  considerable  scale.  Into  the  orifice  of  one 
of  the  iron  bottles,  as  a,  ^g.  889>,  in  which  mercury  is  imported,  adapt,  by  screwing,  a 
piece  of  gun-barrel  tube,  9  inches  long;  having  braced  into  its  side,  about  3  inches  from 
its  outer  end,  a  similar  piece  of  iron  tube.  Fill  this  retort  two-thirds  with  a  mixture 
of  to  parts  of  cream  of  tartar,  previously  calcined  in  a  covered  crucible,  and  1  of  char- 
coal, both  in  powder ;  and  lay  it  borixontally  in  an  air-fuffnace,  so  that  while  the  screw 
orifice  is  at  the  inside  wall,  the  extremity  of  the  straight  or  nozxie  tube  may  project  a 
few  inches  beyond  the  brickwork,  and  the  tube  braced  into  it  at  right  angles  may  descend 
pretty  close  to  the  ouuide  wall,  so  as  to  dip  its  lower  end  a  quarter  of  an  inch  beneath 
the  surface  of  some  rectified  naphtha  contained  in  a  copper  bottle  surrounded  by  ice-cold 
water.  By  bringing  the  condenser  vessel  so  near  the  furnace,  the  tubes  along  which  the 
potassium  vapour  requires  to  pass  run  less  risk  of  getting  obstructed.  The  horisontai 
straight  end  of  the  noisle  tube  should  be  shut  by  screwing  a  stopcock  air-tight  into  it. 
By  opening  the  cock  momentarily,  and  thrusting  in  a  hot  wire,  this  tube  may  be  readily 
kept  free,  without  permitting  any  considerable  waste  of  potassium.  The  heat  should 
be  slowly  applied  at  first,  but  eventually  urged  to  whiteness,  and  continued  as  long  as 
potassuretted  hydrogen  continues  to  be  disengaged.  The  retort  and  the  part  of  the 
nozzle  tube  exposed  to  the  fire  should  be  covered  with  a  good  refractory  lute,  as 
described  under  the  article  Pnospuoaus.  The  joints  must  be  perfectly  air-tight ;  and 
the  vessel  fireed  fVom  every  trace  of  mercury,  by  ignition,  before  it  is  charged  with  the 
tartar-ash. 

TarUr  skilfully  treated  in  this  way  will  afford  3  per  cent  of  potassium ;  and  when 
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it  is  observed  to  send  forth  green  fumes,  it  has  commenced  tlie  production  of  the  metJ. 
Instead  of  the  construction  above  described,  the  following  form  of  apparatus  may  be 

employed. 

A,  /f^.  11 4 6., represents  the  iron  bottle,  charged  with  the  incinerated  tartar;  and  b  is 
a  fire-brick  support.  A  piece  of  fire-tile  should  also  be  placed  between  the  bottom 
of  the  bottle  and  the  back  wall  of  the  furnace,  to  keep  the  apparatus  steady 
during  the  operation.  Whenever  the  moisture  is  expelled,  and  the  mass  fiuntly  ignited, 
the  tube  c  should  be  screwed  into  the  mouth  of  the  bottle,  through  a  small  hole  left  for 
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this  purpose  in  the  side  of  the  furnace.  That  tube  should  be  no  longer,  and  the  front 
wall  of  the  furnace  no  thicker,  than  what  is  absolutely  necessary.  As  soon  as  the  reduc- 
tion is  indicated  by  the  emission  of  green  vapours,  the  receiver  must  be  adapted,  d,  cr, 
D,  K,  shown  in  a  large  scale  in  ^ff.  ]  147. 

This  is  a  condenser,  in  two  pieces,  made  of  thin  sheet  copper  ;  n,  the  upper  part,  Is  a 
rectangular  box,  open  at  bottom,  about  10  inches  high,  by  5  or  G  long  and  2  wide ;  near 
to  the  side  a,  it  is  divided  inside  into  two  equal  compartments,  up  to  two- thirds  of  its 
height,  by  a  partition,  6,  b,  in  order  to  make  the  vapours  that  issue  from  c  pursue  a 
downward  and  circuitous  path.  In  each  of  its  narrow  sides,  near  the  top,  a  short  tube 
is  soldered,  at  d  and  a  ;  the  former  being  fitted  air-tight  into  the  end  of  the  nozzle  of 
the  retort,  while  the  latter  is  closed  with  a  cork  traversed  by  a  stiflTiron  probe  e,  which 
passes  through  a  small  hole  in  tlie  partition  6,  6,  under  c,  and  is  employed  to  keep  tlie 
tube  c,  clear,  by  its  drill-shaped  steel  point  In  one  of  the  broad  sides  of  the  box,  d, 
near  the  top,  a  bit  of  pipe  is  soldered  on  at  c,  for  receiving  the  end  of  a  bent  glass  tube 
uf  safety,  which  dips  its  other  and  lower  end  into  a  glass  containing  naphtha,  i^  the 
bottom  copper  box,  with  naphtha,  which  receives  pretty  closely  the  upper  case,  is  is  to 
be  immersed  in  a  cistern  of  cold  water,  containing  some  lumps  of  ice. 

The  chemical  action  by  which  potassa  is  reduced  in  this  process  seems  to  be  some- 
what complicated,  and  has  nol  been  thoroughly  explained.  A  very  small  proportion  of 
pure  potassium  is  obtained  ;  a  great  deal  of  it  is  converted  into  a  black  infusible  mass, 
which  passes  over  with  the  metal,  and  is  very  apt  to  block  up  the  tube.  Should  this 
resist  clearing  out  with  the  probe,  the  fire  must  be  immediately  withdrawn  from  the 
furnace,  otherwise  the  apparatus  will  probably  burst  or  blow  up.  Care  must  be  taken 
to  prevent  any  moisture  getting  into  the  nozzle,  for  it  would  probably  produce  a  violent 
detonation. 

When  the  operation  has  proceeded  regularly,  accompanied  to  the  end  with  a  con- 
stant evolution  of  gas,  the  retort  becomes  nearly  empty,  or  contains  merely  a  little 
charcoal,  or  carbonate  of  potassa,  and  the  potassium  collects  in  the  naphtha  at  the  bottom 
of  the  receiver  e,  in  the  form  of  globules  or  rounded  lumps,  of  greater  or  less  size,  and  of 
a  leaden  hue.  But  the  greater  part  of  the  metal  escapes  with  the  gas,  in  a  state  of 
combination  not  well  understood.  This  gaseous  compound  burns  with  a  white  or  red- 
dish-white flame,  and  deposits  potassa.  Several  ounces  of  potassium  may  be  produced 
iu  this  way  at  one  operation  ;  but,  as  thus  obtained,  it  always  contains  some  combined 
charcoal,  which  must  be  separated  by  distilling  it  in  an  iron  retort,  having  its  beak 
plunged  in  naphtha. 
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Pure  potassium,  as  procured  in  Sir  H.  Davy's  original  method,  by  acting  upon  fused 
potassa  under  a  film  of  naphtha,  with  the  negative  wire  of  a  powerful  voltaic  battery, 
is  very  like  quicksilver.  It  is  semi-fluid  at  60^  Fahr.,  nearly  liquid  at  92°,  and 
entirely  so  at  120°.  At  50°  it  is  malleable,  and  has  the  lustre  of  polished  silver  ;  at 
S2°  it  is  brittle,  with  a  crystalline  fracture  ;  and  at  a  heat  approaching  to  redness,  it 
begins  to  boil,  is  volatilized,  and  converted  into  a  green-coloured  gas,  which  condenses 
into  globules  upon  the  surface  of  a  cold  body.  Its  specific  gravity  in  the  purest  state 
is  0*865  at  60°.  When  heated  in  the  air,  it  takes  fire,  and  bums  very  vividly.  It  has 
a  stronger  affinity  for  oxygen  than  any  other  known  substance ;  and  is  hence  very  diffi- 
cult to  preserve  in  the  metallic  state.  At  a  high  temperature  it  reduces  almost  every 
oxygenated  body.  When  thrown  upon  water,  it  kindles,  and  moves  about  violently 
upon  the  surface,  burning  with  a  red  flame,  till  it  be  consumed  ;  that  is  to  say,  con- 
verted into  potassa.  When  thrown  upon  a  cake  of  ice,  it  likewise  kindles,  and  burns 
a  hole  in  it.  If  a  globule  of  it  be  laid  upon  wet  turmeric  paper,  it  takes  fire,  and  runs 
about,  marking  its  desultory  parts  with  red  lines.  The  flame  ol^served  in  these  cases 
is  owing  chiefly  to  hydrogen,  for  it  is  at  4he  expense  of  the  water  that  the  potassium 
bums. 

Potassa,  even  in  a  pretty  dilute  solution,  produces  a  precipitate  with  muriate  of  plati- 
num, a  phenomenon  which  distinguishes  it  from  soda.  It  forms,  moreover,  with  sul- 
phuric and  acetic  acids,  salts  which  crystallize  very  differently  from  the  sulphates  and 
acetates  of  soda. 

PoTAssitnf,  CrAVDacT  or  {PreparaHon  of.)  Introduce  into  a  retort  a  mixture  of  two 
parts  of  ferro-cyanuret  of  potash,  and  1^  parts  of  sulphuric  acid,  previously  diluted  with 
1^  parts  of  water,  and  allowed  to  cool.  Place  in  the  receiver  a  colourless  solution  of 
one  part  of  pure  hydrate  of  potash  in  3  or  4  parts  of  alcohol  containing  90  per  cent,  of 
real  alcohol.  The  receiver  or  the  retort  should  be  tubulated  and  furnished  with  a  safety 
tube.  The  receiver  must  be  cooled  as  much  as  possible,  and  the  distillation  conducted 
very  slowly,  in  consequence  of  the  great  heat  developed  in  the  receiver  during  the  con- 
densation. As  soon  as  the  force  of  ebullition  in  the  retort  has  subsided,  the  operation 
should  be  stopped,  for  it  is  a  sign  that  the  greater  part  of  the  prussic  acid  is  dis- 
engaged ;  and  if  the  distillation  be  continued,  water  will  be  carried  over  and  mixed 
with  the  liquor  in  the  receiver.  This  liquor  is  transformed  into  a  thick  mixture  of  pre- 
cipitated cyanuret  of  potassium,  and  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  undecoroposed  potash. 
The  precipitate  is  to  be  collected  on  a  filter,  freed  from  the  mother  water,  and  washed 
with  alcohol,  then  pressed  and  dried  on  the  same  filter.  Two  ounces  of  ferro-cyanuret 
of  potash,  treated  in  this  manner,  will  produce  6  grammes  of  cyanuret  of  potassium.  This 
proportion  is  a  little  under  the  calculation,  the  reason  being  that  the  prussic  acid  is  not 
entirely  disengaged  by  the  distillation,  and  that  the  alcohol  dissolves  about  1  per  cent. 
of  its  weight  of  cyanuret  of  potassium.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  this 
combination  equally  pure  by  any  otlier  method.  The  alcohol  may  be  regained  by  disi- 
tiJling  it  firom  some  metallic  salt,  such  as  calcined  green  vitriol. 

POTATO  {Fiommedeterre,  Fr.  ;  Kartoel,  Germ.);  is  the  well-known  root  of  the 
Sokmum  tuberosum. 

Many  methods  have  at  different  times  been  tried  for  preserving  potatoes  in  an  un- 
changeable state,  and  always  ready  to  be  dressed  into  a  wholesome  and  nutricious  dish, 
but  none  with  such  success  as  the  plan  of  Mr.  Downes  Edwards,  for  which  he  obtained 
a  patent  in  August,  1840.  The  potatoes,  being  first  clean  washed,  are  boiled  in  water 
or  steamed,  till  their  skins  begin  to  crack,  then  peeled,  freed  from  their  specks  and  eyes, 
and  placed  in  an  iron  cylinder,  tinned  inside,  and  perforated  with  many  holes  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  potatoes  are  forced  through  these  by  the  pressure  of  a  piston. 
The  pulp  is  finally  dried  on  well-tinned  plates  of  copper,  moderately  heated  by  steam,  into 
a  granular  meal.  When  this  is  mixed  into  a  pulp  with  hot  water,  and  seasoned  with 
milk,  &c.  it  forms  a  very  agreeable  food  —  like  fresh  mashed  poutoes.        [See  p.  462.] 

POTATO  SUGAIi.  Several  years  ago  a  sample  of  sweet  mucilaginous  liquid  was 
sent  to  roe  for  analysis  by  the  Hon.  the  Commissioners  of  Customs.  It  was  part  of  a  quan- 
tity imported  in  casks  at  Hull  from  Rotterdam  ;  it  was  called  by  the  importers  vegetable 
juice,  I  found  it  to  be  imperfectly  saccharified  starch  or  fecula ;  and  on  my  reporting 
it  as  such,  it  was  admitted  at  a  moderate  rate  of  duty.  Some  months  after,  1  received 
a  sample  of  a  similar  liquid  from  the  importer  at  Hull,  with  a  request  that  1  would 
examine  it  chemically.  He  informed  nie,  that  an  importation  just  made  by  him  of 
thirty  casks  of  it  bad  been  detained  by  orders  of  the  Excise  till  the  sugar  duty  of  twenty- 
five  shillings  per  cwt.,  of  solid  matter  it  contained,  was  paid  upon  it.  It  was  of 
specific  gravity  1  *362,  and  conUined  80  per  cent,  of  ill -saccharified  fecula. 

In  the  interval  between  the  first  imporUtion  and  the  second,  an  Act  of  Parliament  had 
been  obuined  for  placing  every  kind  of  sugar,  from  whatever  material  it  was  formed, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  beet  root  sugar  bill.  As  the  saccharometer  tables,  sub- 
servient to  tiic  levying  of  the  Excise  duties  under  this  Act,  were  constructed  by  me  at 
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The  follovring  Tablk  exhibits  several  good  analyses  of  the  potato :  — 


Sort. 

Fibrine. 

Starch. 

Vef. 
album. 

Gum. 

Acldi  and 
SalU. 

Water. 

Analyst. 

Red  potatoes     • 

7-0 

15-0 

1-4 

4-1 

51 

75-0 

Einhof. 

Id.  germinated  - 

6-8 

15*2 

1-3 

3-7 

— 

730 

— 

Potato  sprouts  - 

2-8 

0'4 

0-4 

3-3 

— 

93-0 

_ 

Kidney  potatoes 

8-8 

91 

0-8 

— 

— 

81-3 

— 

Large  red  do.    - 

6-0 

12-9 

0-7 

— 

— 

78-0 

Sweet  do. 
PoUtoofPeru- 

8-2 

5-2 

151 
15-0 

0-8 
1-9 

I 

74-3 
76-0 

Lampad. 

1-9 

England 

6-8 

12-9 

1-1 

1*7 

77-5 

— 

Onion  potato    - 

8-4 

18-7 

0-9 

1*7 

70-3 

— 

.  .     Voigtland 

7-1 

15-4 

1-2 

2-0 

74-3 

— 

.  .     cultivated   in  the 

6*79 

ISiJ 

0-92 

3-3 

1      !•-• 

7312 

Henry. 

environs  of  Paris 

the  request  of  the  president  of  the  board,  I  was  aware  that  6fty  per  cent  of  the  syrup  of 
the  beet  root  was  deducted  as  a  waste  product,  because  beet  root  molasses  are  too  crude 
an  article  for  the  use  of  man.  Well  saccharified  starch  paste,  however,  constitutes  a 
syrup,  poor  indeed  in  sweetness  when  compared  with  cane  syrup  or  that  of  the  beet 
root ;  but  then  it  does  not  spontaneously  blacken  into  molass^  by  evaporation,  as 
solutions  of  ordinary  sugar  never  fail  to  do  when  they  are  concentrated  even  with 
great  care.  Hence  the  residuary  syrups  of  saccharified  fecula  may  be  all  worked  up 
into  a  tolerably  white  concrete  mass,  which,  being  pulverized,  is  used  by  greedy  grocers 
to  mix  with  their  dark  brown  bastard  sugars  to  improve  their  colour. 

It  is  not  many  years  that  sugar  has  been  in  this  country  manufactured  from 
potato  starch  to  any  extent,  though  it  has  been  long  an  object  of  commercial  entcrpriise 
in  France,  Belgium,  and  Holland,  where  the  large  coarse  potatoes  are  used  for  this 
purpose.  The  raw  material  must  be  very  cheap,  as  well  as  the  labour,  for  potato  flour 
or  starch,  for  conversion  into  sugar,  has  been  imported  from  the  continent  into  this 
country  in  large  quantities,  and  sold  in  London  at  the  low  price  of  sixteen  shillings 
per  cwt.      • 

The  process  usually  followed  by  the  potato  sugar  makers  is  to  mix  100  gallons  of 
boiling  water  with  every  1121Imu  of  the  fecula,  and  2  lbs.  of  the  strongest  sulphuric  acid. 
This  mixture  is  l)oiled  about  1 2  hours  in  a  large  vat,  made  of  white  deal,  having  lead 
pipes  laid  along  its  bottom,  which  are  connected  with  a  high-pressure  steam  boiler.  After 
being  thus  saccharified,  the  acid  liquid  is  neutralized  with  chalk,  filtered,  and  then 
evaporated  to  the  density  of  about  1*300,  at  the  boiling  temperature,  or  exactly  1-342, 
when  cooled  to  60°.  When  syrup  of  this  density  is  left  in  repose  for  some  d^ys,  it  con- 
cretes  altogether  into  crystalline  tufU,  and  forms  an  apparently  dry  solid,  of  specific 
gravity  1  '39.  When  this  is  exposed  to  the  heat  of  220°  it  fuses  into  a  liquid  nearly  as 
thin  as  water;  on  cooling  to  150°  it  takes  the  consistence  of  honey,  and  at  100°  Fahr. 
it  has  that  of  viscid  varnish.  It  must  be  lefV  a  considerable  time  at  rest  before  it  recovers 
its  pristine  state.  When  heated  to  270°  it  boils  briskly,  gives  oflTone-tenth  of  its  weight 
of  water,  and  concretes  on  cooling  into  a  bright  yellow,  brittle,  but  deliquescent  maas, 
like  barley  sugar.  If  the  syrup  be  concentrated  to  a  much  greater  density  than  1  *340, 
as  to  1*362,  or  if  it  be  left  faintly  acidulous,  in  either  case  it  will  not  granulate,  but  will 
remain  either  a  viscid  magma,  or  become  a  concrete  mass,  which  may  indeed  be  pul- 
verized, though  it  is  so  deliquescent  as  to  be  unfit  for  the  adulteration  of  raw  sugar. 

The  Hull  juice  la  in  this  predicament,  and  is  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  hardly  amen- 
able to  the  new  sugar  law,  as  it  cannot  by  any  means  be  worked  up  into  even  the 
resemblance  of  sugar.  Good  muscovado  sugar  from  Jamaica  fuses  only  when  heated 
to  280°,  but  it  turns  immediately  dark-brown  from  the  disengagement  of  some  of  its 
carbon  at  that  temperature,  and  becomes,  in  fact,  the  substance  called  earamd  by  the 
French,  which  is  used  for  colouring  brandies,  white  wines,  and  liqueurs.  Thus  starch 
or  grape  sugar  is  well  distinguished  from  cane  sugar,  by  its  fusibility  at  a  moderate 
heat,  and  its  unalterability  at  a  pretty  high  heat  Its  sweetening  power  is  only  two- 
fifths  of  that  of  ordinary  sugar.  A  good  criterion  of  incompletely  formed  grape  sugar 
is  its  resisting  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  while  perfectly  saccharified  starch  or  cane 
sugar  is  readily  decomposed  by  it.  If  to  a  strong  solution  of  imperfectly  saccharified 
grape  sugar,  nearly  boiling  hot,  one  drop  of  sulphuric  acid  be  let  fall,  no  perceptible 
change  will  ensue ;  but  if  the  acid  t>e  dropped  into  solutions  of  either  of  the  other  two 
sugars,  black  carbonaceous  particles  will  make  their  appearance.  Hie  article  which  was 
lately  detained  by  the  Excise  for  the  high  duties  at  Hull  is  not  afiected  by  sulphuric 
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acid,  as  are  solutions  of  cane  sugar,  and  of  the  well  made  potato  sugar  of  London  ;  and 
for  this  reason  I  gaye  my  opinion  in  favour  of  admitting  the  so*called  vegetable  Juice  at 
a  moderate  rate  of  duty. 

I  subjected  the  solid  matter,  obtained  by  evaporating  the  Hull  juice,  to  ultimate 
analysis,  by  peroiide  of  copper,  in  a  combustion  tube,  with  all  the  requisite  precautions ; 
and  obtained  in  one  experiment  37  per  cent  of  carbon,  and  in  another  SS  per  cent., 
when  the  substance  had  been  dried  in  an  air-bath  heated  to  275°.  The  diflference  to 
too  is  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  the  proportion  to  form  water.  Now,  this  is  the  consti- 
tution of  grape  sugar.  Cane  sugar  contains  about  5  per  cent,  more  carbon,  whereby  it 
readily  evolves  this  black  element  by  the  action  of  heat  or  sulphuric  acid. 

An  ingenious  memoir,  by  Mr.  Trommer,  upon  the  distinguishing  criteria  of  gum, 
dextrine,  grape  sugar,  and  cane  sugar,  has  been  published  in  the  Srd  volume  of  the 
jinnalen  der  Chemie  und  Pharmaeie.  I  have  repeated  his  experiments,  and  find  them  to 
give  correct  results,  when  modified  in  a  certain  way.  His  general  plan  is  to  expose  the 
hydrate  of  copper  to  the  action  of  solutions  of  the  above  mentioned  vegetable  products. 
He  first  renders  the  solution  alkaline,  then  adds  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  to  it,  and 
either  heats  the  mixture,  or  leaves  it  for  some  time  in  the  cold.  By  pursuing  his  direc- 
tions, I  encountered  contradictory  results ;  but  by  the  following  method,  I  have  secured 
uniform  success  in  applying  the  criteria,  and  have  even  arrived  at  a  method  of  deter- 
mining, by  a  direct  test,  the  quantity  of  sugar  in  diabetic  urine. 

I  dissolve  a  weighed  portion  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  a  measured  quantity  of  water, 
and  make  the  solution  faintly  alkaline,  as  tested  with  turmeric  paper,  not  litmus,  by  the 
addition  of  potash  lye  in  the  cold,  for  if  the  miiture  be  hot,  a  portion  of  the  disengaged 
green  hydrate  of  copper  is  converted  into  black  oxide.  This  mixture  being  always 
agitated  before  applying  it,  forms  the  test  liquor.  If  a  few  drops  of  it  be  introduced 
into  a  solution  of  gum,  no  change  ensues  on  the  hydrate  of  copper,  even  at  a  boiling 
heat,  which  shows  that  a  gummate  of  copper  is  formed  which  resists  decomposition ;  but 
the  cupreous  mixture,  without  the  gum,  is  rapidly  blackened  at  a  boiling  temperature. 
I  do  not  find  that  the  gummate  is  redissolved  by  an  excess  of  water,  as  Trommer  aflSrms. 
Starch  and  tragacanth  comport  like  gum,  in  which  respect  I  agree  with  Trommer ; 
starch,  however,  possesses  already  a  perfect  criterion  in  iodine  water.  Mr.  Trommer 
aays,  that  solution  of  dextrine  affords  a  deep  blue  coloured  liquid,  without  a  trace  of 
precipitate ;  and  that  when  his  mixture  is  heated  to  85°  C.  it  deposits  red  grains  of  pro- 
toxide of  copper,  soluble  in  muriatic  acid.  I  think  these  phenomena  are  dependent,  in 
some  measure,  upon  the  degree  of  alkaline  excess  in  the  mixture.  I  find  that  lution 
of  dextrine  treated  in  my  way  hardly  changes  in  the  cold,  but  when  heated  slightly 
becomes  green,  and  by  brisk  boiling  an  olive  tint  is  produced ;  it  thus  betrays  its  ten- 
dency of  transition  into  sugar.  Solution  of  cane  sugar,  similarly  treated,  undergoes  no 
change  in  the  cold  at  the  end  of  two  days ;  and  even  very  little  change  of  colour,  even 
at  a  boiling  heat,  if  not  too  concentrated.  Cane  sugar,  treated  by  Trommer  in  his  way, 
becomes  of  a  deep  blue;  it  can  be  boiled  with  potash  in  excess  without  any  separation 
of  orange  red  oxide  of  copper. 

Starch,  or  grape  sugar,  has  a  marvellous  power  of  reducing  the  green  hydrate  of  copper 
to  the  orange  oxide,  but  I  find  it  will  not  act  upon  the  pure  blue  hydrate  even  when 
recently  precipitated ;  it  needs  the  addition  in  this  case  also  of  a  small  portion  of 
alkali ;  but  ammonia  does  not  seem  to  serve  the  purpose,  fur  on  using  the  ammonia- 
sulphate  of  copper  in  solution,  I  obtained  unsatisfactory  results  with  the  above  vegetable 
products.  The  black  oxide  of  copper  is  not  affected  by  being  boiled  in  a  solution  of 
starch  sugar.  **  If  solution  of  grape  sugar,**  says  Trommer,  **  and  potash  be  treated  with 
a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  till  the  separated  hydrate  is  re- dissolved,  a  precipitate 
of  red  oxide  will  soon  take  place  at  common  temperature ;  but  it  immediately  forms, 
if  the  mixture  is  heated.  A  liquid  containing  jjjjsofi  ^^  S^V^  sugar,  even  Tu^img 
part,"  says  he,  ''gives  a  perceptible  tinge  (orange)  if  the  light  is  let  fall  upon  it"  To 
obtain  such  a  minute  result,  very  great  nicety  must  be  used  in  the  dose  of  alkali,  which 
I  have  found  it  extremely  diflSeult  to  hit  With  my  regulated  alkaline  mixture,  how- 
ever, 1  never  fail  in  detecting  an  exceedingly  small  portion  of  starch  sugar,  even  when 
mixed  with  Muscovado  sugar ;  and  thus  an  excellent  method  is  afforded  of  detecting 
the  frauds  of  the  grocers. 

I  find  that  manna  deoxidises  the  green  hydrate  of  copper  slowly  when  heated,  but 
not  nearly  to  the  same  extent  as  grape  sugar,  which  reduces  it  rapidly  to  the  orange 
oxide. 

If  an  excess  of  the  hydrate  of  copper  test  be  used,  there  will  be  a  deposit  of  green 
hydrate  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 

To  apply  these  researches  to  the  sugar  of  diabetic  urine.  This  should  fint  be  boiled 
briskly  to  decompose  the  urea  and  to  dissipate  its  elements  in  the  form  of  ammonia,  as 
well  as  to  concentrate  the  saccharine  matter,  whereby  the  test  becomes  more  efficacious, 
llien  add  to  the  boiling  urine,  in  a  few  drops  at  a  time,  a  cupreous  mixture  containing 
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a  Icnotrn  quantity  of  the  sulphate  of  copper,  till  the  miiture  assumes  a  greenish  tint,  and 
continue  the  heat  till  the  colour  becomes  bright  orange.  Sliould  it  remain  green  it  i.s  a 
proof  thnt  more  hydrate  of  copper  has  been  introduced  than  is  equivalent  to  the  deoii- 
dizing  power  of  the  starch  sugar.  I  have  found  that  one  grain  of  sulphate  of  copper  in 
solution,  supersaturated  very  slightly  with  potash,  is  decomposed  with  the  production  of 
orange  protoxide  by  about  three  grains  of  potato  sugar ;  or  more  exactly  thirty  parts  of 
the  said  sulphate,  in  the  state  of  an  alkaline  hydrate  of  copper,  pass  altogether  into  the 
state  of  orange  oxide,  by  means  of  100  parts  of  granular  starch  sugar.  Thus,  for  every 
three  grains  of  sulphate  so  changed,  ten  grains  of  sugar  may  be  estimated  to  exist  in 
diabetic  urine. 

Acetate  of  copper  may  be  used  in  the  above  experiments,  but  it  is  not  so  good  as  the 
sulphate.     The  chloride  of  copper  does  not  answer. 

Specific  gravity  is  also  an  important  criterion  applied  to  sugar ;  that  of  the  cane  and 
beet  root  is  1*577,  not  1*6065  as  given  by  Berzelius  and  others ;  that  of  starch  sugar,  in 
crystalline  tufls,  is  1  *S9»  or  perhaps  1*40,  as  it  varies  a  little  with  its  state  of  dryness. 
At  1  -342,  syrup  of  the  cane  contains  seventy  per  cent,  of  sugar ;  at  the  same  density 
syrup  of  starch  sugar  contains  seventy-five  and  a  half  per  cent  of  concrete  matter,  dried 
at  260^  (Fahr.),  and,  therefore,  freed  from  the  ten  per  cent  of  water,  which  it  contains 
in  the  granular  state.  Thus,  another  distinction  is  obtained  between  the  two  sugars  in 
the  relative  densities  of  their  soluUons,  at  like  saccharine  contents,  percent. 

POTTERY,  PORCELAIN  (Eng.  and  Fr. ;  SteingtO,  PorzeUan,  Germ.)  The 
French  call  this  art  ceramiqve,  from  the  Greek  noun  Kfftofiot,  an  earthen  pot,  or  bmmcd 
day.  In  reference  to  chemical  constitution,  there  are  only  two  genera  of  baked  stone* 
ware.  The  first  consists  of  a  fusible  earthy  mixture,  along  with  an  infusible,  which 
when  combined  are  susceptible  of  becoming  semi-vitrified  and  translucent  in  the  kiln. 
This  constitutes  porcelain  or  china-ware ;  which  is  either  hard  and  genuine,  or  tender 
and  spurious,  according  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  fusible  ingredient  The 
second  kind  consists  of  an  infusible  mixture  of  earths,  which  is  refractory  in  the  kiln« 
and  continues  opaque.  Thu  is  pottery,  properly  so  called ;  but  it  comprehends  several 
sub-species,  which  graduate  into  each  other  by  imperceptible  shades  of  difference. 
To  this  head  belong  earthenware,  stoneware,  flint-ware,  fayence,  delAware,  iron-stone 
china,  &c. 

The  earliest  attempts  to  make  a  compact  stoneware,  with  a  painted  glaze,  seem  to 
have  originated  with  the  Arabians  in  Spain,  about  the  9th  century,  and  to  have  passed 
thence  into  Majorca,  in  which  island  they  were  carried  on  with  no  little  success.  In 
the  14th  century,  these  articles,  and  the  art  of  imitating  them,  were  highly  prized  by 
the  Italians,  under  the  name  of  M^olica,  and  porcdana,  from  the  Portuguese  word  for 
a  cup.  The  first  fabric  of  stoneware  possessed  by  them  was  erected  at  Fayenza,  in 
the  ecclesiastical  state,  whence  the  French  term  fayenee  is  derived.  The  body  of  the 
ware  was  usually  a  red  clay,  and  the  glaze  was  opaque,  being  formed  of  the  oxides 
of  lead  and  tin,  along  with  potash  and  sand.  Bernhard  de  Pallissy,  about  the  middle 
of  the  16th  century,  manufactured  the  first  white /byeiu^  at  Saintes,  in  France;  and 
not  long  afterwards  the  Dutch  produced  a  similar  article,  of  substantial  make,  under 
the  name  of  delftware,  and  delft  porcelain,  but  destitute  of  those  graceful  forms  and 
paintings  for  which  the  ware  of  Fayenza  was  distinguished.  Common  fayence  may  be, 
therefore,  regarded  as  a  strong,  well-burned,  but  rather  coarse-grained  kind  of  stoneware. 

It  was  in  the  17th  century  that  a  small  work  for  making  earthenware  of  a  coarse 
description,  coated  with  a  common  lead  glaze,  was  formed  at  Burslero,  in  Staffordshire, 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  germ  of  the  vast  potteries  now  established  in  that 
county.  The  manufacture  was  improved  about  the  year  1690,  by  two  Dutchmen,  tlie 
brothers  Elers,  who  introduced  the  mode  of  glazing  ware  by  the  vapour  of  salt,  which 
tliey  threw  by  handfuls  at  a  certain  period  among  the  ignited  goods  in  the  kiln.  But 
these  were  rude,  unscientific,  and  desultory  efforts.  It  is  to  the  late  Josiah  Wedgewood, 
Esq.,  that  this  country  and  the  world  at  large  are  mainly  indebted  for  the  great  modem 
advancement  of  the  ceramic  art.  It  was  he  who  first  erected  magnificent  factories, 
where  every  resource  of  mechanical  and  chemical  science  was  made  to  co-operate  with 
the  arts  of  painting,  sculpture  and  statuary,  in  perfecting  this  valuable  department  of 
the  industry  of  nations.  So  sound  were  his  principles,  so  judicious  his  plans  of  pro- 
cedure, and  so  ably  have  they  been  prosecuted  by  his  successors  in  Staffordshire,  that 
a  population  of  upwards  of  100,000  operatives  now  derives  a  comfortable  subsistence 
within  a  district  formerly  bleak  and  barren,  of  8  miles  long,  by  6  broad,  which  contai..s 
250  kilns,  and  is  significantly  called  the  Potteries. 

OF   THX    HATSRXALS   OF    POTTBRT    OR    FORCELAXK,    AND   THEIR    PRKPA RATION. 

1.  Qay.  —  The  best  clay  from  which  the  Staffordshire  ware  is  made,  comes  from 
Dor&etNhire ;  and  a  second  quality  from  Devonshire  :  but  both  are  well  adapted  for 
working,  being  refractory  in  the  fire,  and  becoming  very  uhite  when  burnt.  I'lie  clay 
IS  cleaned  as  nmch  as  possible  by  hand,  rnd  freed  from  locsely  adhering  stones  at  tlie 
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pits  where  it  is  dug.     In  the  fiustory  mounted  by  Mr.  Wedgewood,  which  may  be  re- 
garded es  a  type  of  exoelleoce»  the  clay  is  cut  to  pieces,  and  then  kneaded  into  a  pulp 
with  water,  by  engines ;  instead  of  being  broiLcn  down  with  pickaxes,  and  worked  with 
water  by  hand-paddles,  in  a  square  pit  or  water-tank,  an  old  process,  called  Uumgim/, 
The  clay  is  now  thrown  into  a  cast-iron  cnrlinder,  SO  inches  wide,  and  4  feet  high,  or 
into  a  cone  8  feet  wide  at  top,  and  6  feet  deep,  in  whose  axis  an  upright  shaft  revolves, 
bearing  knives  as  radii  to  the  shaft.     The  knives  are  so  arranged,  that  their  flat  sides 
lie  in  the  plane  of  a  spiral  line ;  so  that  by  the  revolution  of  the  shaft,  they  not  only  cut 
through  every  thing  in  their  way,  but  constantly  press  the  soft  contents  of  the  cylinder 
or  cone  obliquely  downwards,  on  the  principle  of  a  screw.     Another  set  of  knives 
stands  out  modonleas  at  right  angles  from  the  inner  surfiioe  of  the  cylinder,  and  pro- 
jects nearly  to  the  central  shaft,  having  their  edges  looking  opposite  to  the  line  of 
motion  of  the  revolving  blades.     Thus  the  two  sets  of  slicing  implements,  the  one 
active,  and  the  other  passive,  operate  like  shears  in  cutting  the  day  into  small  pieces^ 
while  the  active  blades,  by  Chdr  spiral  form,  force  tlie  day  in  its  comminuted  state 
out  at  an  aperture  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  or  cone^  whence  it  is  conveyed  into  a 
cylindrical  vat,  to  be  worked  into  a  pap  with  water.    This  cylinder  is  tub-shaped, 
being  about  4  times  wider  than  it  is  deep.     A  perpendicular  shaft  turns  also  in  the 
axis  of  this  vat,  bearing  cross  spokes  one  below  another,  of  which  the  vertical  set  on 
each  side  is  connected  by  upright  staves,  giving  the  movable  arms  the  appearance  of 
two  or  four  opposite  square  paddle-boaids  revolving  with  the  shaft.      This  wooden 
Iramework,  or  large  blunger,  as  it  is  called,  turns  round  amidst  the  water  and  clay 
lumps,  so  as  to  beat  them  into  a  fine  pap,  fttim  which  the  stony  and  coarse  sandy  par- 
ticles separate,  and  subside  to  the  bottom*     Whenever  the  pap  has  acquired  a  cream- 
consistenced  uniformity,  it  is  run  off  through  a  series  of  wire,  lawn,  and  silk  sieves,  of 
different  degrees  of  finenen,  which  are  kept  in  continual  agitation  backwards  and 
forward  by  a  crank   mechanism;    and  thus  all  the  grosser  parts  are  completely 
sepaiated,  and  hindered  from  entering  into  the  composition  of  the  ware.     Thii  clay 
liquor  is  set  aside  in  proper  cisterns,  and  diluted  with  water  to  a  standard  density. 

8.  But  clay  alone  cannot  form  a  proper  material  for  stoneware,  on  account  of  its  great 
eontractilitv  by  heat,  and  the  consequent  cracking  and  splitting  in  the  kiln  of  the 
vessels  made  of  it ;  for  which  reason,  a  siliceous  substance  incapable  of  contraction 
must  enter  into  the  body  of  pottery.  For  this  purpose,  ground  flints,  called  flint- 
powder  by  the  potters,  is  universally  preferred.  The  nodules  of  flint  extracted  from 
the  chalk  formation,  are  washed,  heated  redhot  in  a  kiln,  like  that  for  burning  lime, 
and  thrown  in  this  state  into  water,  by  which  treatment  they  lose  their  translucency, 
and  become  exceeding  brittle.  They  are  then  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder  in  a  stamping- 
mill,  similar  to  that  for  stamping  ores ;  see  Mktallukot.  The  pieces  of  flint  are  laid 
on  a  strong  grating,  and  pass  through  its  meshes  whenever  they  are  reduced  by  the 
stamps  to  a  certain  state  of  comminution.  This  granular  matter  is  now  transferred 
to  the  proper  flint-mill,  which  consists  of  a  strong  cylindrical  wooden  tub,  bottomed 
with  flat  pieces  of  massive  cA«rf,  or  homstone,  over  which  are  kud  large  flat  blocks  of 
similar  chert,  that  are  moved  round  over  the  others  by  strong  iron  or  wooden  arms 
projecting  from  an  upright  shaft  made  to  revolve  in  the  axis  of  the  mill-tub.  Some- 
times the  active  blocks  are  fixed  to  these  cross  arms,  and  thus  carried  round  over  the 
passive  blocks  at  the  bottom.  See  infri^  under  Poecslaix,  flgurea  of  the  flint  and 
felspar  mill.  Into  this  cylindrical  vessel  a  small  stream  of  water  constantly  trickles, 
which  facilitates  the  grinding  motion  and  action  of  the  stones,  and  works  the  flint 
powder  and  water  into  a  species  of  pap.  Near  the  surfiwe  of  the  water  there  is  a  plug- 
hole in  the  side  of  Uie  tub,  by  which  the  creamy-looking  flint  liquor  is  run  off  from 
time  to  time,  to  be  passed  through  lawn  or^ilk  sieves,  similar  to  those  used  for  the  clay 
liquor ;  while  the  particles  that  renuun  on  the  sieves  are  returned  into  the  mill.  This 
pap  is  also  reduced  to  a  standard  denuty  by  dilution  with  water ;  whence  the  weight 
of  dry  riliceous  earth  present,  may  be  deduced  from  the  measure  of  the  liquor. 

The  standard  clay  and  flint  liquors  are  now  mixed  together,  in  such  proportion  by 
measure,  that  the  flint  powder  may  bear  to  the  dry  clay  the  ratio  of  one  to  five,  or  oc- 
casionally one  to  six,  according  to  the  richness  or  plasticity  of  the  day ;  and  the  liquors 
are  intimately  incorporated  in  a  revolving  chum,  similar  to  that  employed  for  making 
the  clay-pap.  This  mixture  is  next  freed  from  its  excess  of  water,  by  evaporation  in 
oblong  stone  troughs,  called  sIi]p-iUbif,  bottomed  with  flre-tiles^  under  which  a  furna^ 
flue  runs.  The  breadth  of  this  evaporatinff  trough  varies  from  8  to  6  feet ;  its  length 
from  90  to  50 ;  and  its  depth  from  8  to  12  mches,  or  more. 

By  the  dissipation  of  the  water,  and  careful  agitation  of  the  pap,  an  uniform  doughy 
mass  is  obtained ;  which,  being  taken  out  of  the  trough,  is  cut  into  cubical  lumps. 
These  are  piled  in  heaps,  and  left  in  a  damp  cellar  for  a  considerable  time ;  that  is, 
several  months,  in  large  manufactories.  Here  the  dough  suffers  disintegration,  promoted 
by  a  kind  of  fermentative  action,  due  probably  to  some  vegetable  matter  in  the  water 
Vol.  II.  S  O 
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and  the  clay ;  for  it  becomies  black,  and  exhales  a  fetid  odour.  Hie  argillaceous  and 
uHceous  particles  get  disintegrated  also  by  the  action  of  the  water,  in  such  a  way  that 
the  ware  made  with  old  paste  is  found  to  be  more  homogeneous,  finer  grained,  and  not 
so  apt  to  crack  or  to  get  disfigured  in  the  baking,  as  the  ware  made  with  newer  paste. 

But  this  chemical  comminution  must  be  aided  by  mechanical  operations ;  the  first  ot 
which  is  called  the  potter's  dajpAng  or  wedding.  It  consists  in  seizing  a  mass  of  clay  in 
the  hands,  and,  with  a  twist  of  both  at  once,  tearing  it  into  two  pieces,  or  cutting  it  with 
a  wire.  These  are  again  slapped  together  with  force,  but  in  a  different  direction  from 
that  in  which  they  adhered  before,  and  then  dashed  down  on  a  board.  The  mass  is 
once  more  torn  or  cut  asunder  at  right  angles,  again  slapped  together,  and  so  worked  re- 
peatedly for  20  or  SO  times,  which  ensures  so  complete  an  incorporation  of  the  diflferent 
parts,  that  if  the  mass  had  been  at  first  half  black  and  half  white  clay,  it  would  now  be 
of  a  uniform  gray  colour.  A  similar  effect  is  produced  in  some  large  establishments  by  a 
slicing  machine,  like  tliat  used  for  cutting  down  the  clay  lumps  as  they  come  from  the  pit. 

In  the  axis  c^  a  cast  iron  cylinder  or  cone,  an  upright  shaft  is  made  to  rcTolve,  from 
which  the  spiral-shaped  blades  extend,  with  their  edges  placed  in  the  direction  of  ro- 
tation. The  pieces  of  clay  subjected  to  the  action  of  these  knives  (witii  the  reaction  of 
fixed  ones)  are  minoed  to  small  morsels,  which  are  forced  pell-mell  by  the  screw- like 
pressure  into  an  opening  of  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  or  cone,  from  which  a  horizontal 
pipe  about  6  inches  square  proceeds.  The  dough  is  made  to  issue  through  this  outlet, 
and  is  then  cut  into  lengths  of  about  12  inches.  These  clay  pillars  or  prisms  are  thrown 
back  into  the  cylinder,  and  subjected  to  the  same  operation  again  and  again,  till  the 
lumps  have  their  particles  perfi^tly  blended  together.  This  process  may  advantageously 
precede  their  being  set  aside  to  ripen  in  a  damp  cellar.  In  France  the  stoneware  dough 
is  not  worked  in  such  a  maehine ;  but  after  being  beat  with  wooden  mallets,  a  practice 
common  also  in  England,  it  is  laid  down  on  a  clean  floor,  and  a  workman  is  set  to  tread 
upon  it  with  naked  feet  for  a  considerable  time,  walking  in  a  spiral  direction  from  the 
centre  to  the  circumference,  and  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre.  In  Sweden, 
and  also  in  China  (to  judge  firom  the  Chinese  paintings  which  represent  their  manner 
of  making  porcelain),  the  clay  is  trodden  to  a  uniform  mass  by  oxen.  It  is  afterwards,  in 
all  cases,  kneaded  like  baker*s  dough,  by  folding  back  the  cake  upon  itself,  and  kneading 
it  out,  altemately. 

The  process  oi  flapping  consists  in  cutting  through  a  large  mass  with  a  wire,  lifting 
up  either  half  in  both  hands,  and  casting  it  down  with  great  violence  on  the  other ; 
and  this  violent  treatment  of  the  clay  is  repeated  till  every  appearance  of  air-bubbles  is 
removed,  for  the  smallest  remaining  vesicle  expanding  in  the  kiln,  would  be  apt  to  cause 
blisters  or  warts  upon  the  ware. 

Having  thus  detailed  the  preparation  of  the  stoneware  paste,  we  have  next  to  describe 
the  methods  of  forming  it  into  articles  of  various  forms. 

Throwing  u  performed  upon  a  tool  called  the  potter*s  lathe.  (Seefig.,iii/r^)  This 
consists  of  an  upright  iron  shaft,  about  the  height  of  a  common  table,  on  the  top  of  which 
is  fixed,  by  its  centre,  a  horizontal  disc  or  circular  piece  of  wood,  of  an  areasufiScicntly  great 
for  the  largest  stoneware  vessel  to  stand  upon.  The  lower  end  of  the  shaft  is  pointed,  and 
runs  in  a  conical  step,  and  its  collar,  a  little  below  the  top-board,  being  truly  turned,  ia 
embraced  in  a  socket  attached  to  the  wooden  frame  of  the  lathe.  The  shaft  has  a  pulley 
fixed  upon  it,  with  grooves  for  3  speeds,  over  which  an  endless  band  passes  from  a  fly- 
wheel, by  whose  revolution  any  deured  rapidity  of  rotation  may  be  given  to  the  ahid 
and  its  top-board.  This  wheel,  when  small,  may  be  placed  alongside,  as  in  the  turncr*s 
Lathe,  and  then  it  is  driven  by  a  treadle  and  crank  ;  or  when  of  larger  dimensions,  it  is 
turned  by  the  arms  of  a  labourer.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  wooden  plate  is  replaced  by 
a  large  thick  disc  of  Parts  plaster,  which  is  whirled  round  by  the  hand  of  the  potter, 
without  the  intervention  of  a  pulley  and  fly-wheel,  and  affords  sufficient  centrifugal 
power  for  fiuhioning  small  vessels.  The  mass  of  dough  to  be  thrown,  is  weighed  out 
or  gauged  by  an  experienced  hand.  The  thrower  dashes  down  the  lump  on  the 
centre  oif  the  revolving  board,  and  dipping  hb  hands  frequently  in  an  adjoining  tub  of 
water,  he  works  up  tlie  clay  into  a  tall  irregular  cylinder,  and  then  down  into  a  cake, 
altemately,  till  he  has  secured  the  final  extrication  of  air-bubbles,  and  then  gives  the 
proper  form  to  the  vessel  under  a  less  speed  of  rotation,  regulating  its  dimensions  by 
wooden  pegs  and  gauges.  He  now  cuts  it  off  at  the  base  with  a  piece  of  fine  brass  wire, 
listened  to  a  handle  at  either  end.  Hie  vessel  thus  rudely  fashioned  is  placed  in  a  si- 
tuation where  it  may  dry  gradually  to  a  proper  point  At  a  certain  stage  of  the  drying, 
called  the  green  state,  it  possesses  a  greater  tenacity  than  at  any  other,  till  it  is  baked. 
It  is  then  taken  to  another  lathe,  odled  the  turning  lathe,  where  it  is  attached  by  a 
little  moisture  to  the  vertical  fiice  of  a  wooden  chuck,  and  turned  nicely  into  its  proper 
shape  with  a  very  sharp  tool,  which  also  smooths  it.  After  this  it  is  slightly  burnished 
with  a  smooth  steel  sur&ce. 
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▲,  fig,  1148.,  is  the  profile  of  the  English  potter*8  lathe,  for  blocking  out  r 
ware :  c  is  the  table  or  tray ;  a  is  the  head  of  the  lathe,  with  its  horizontal  disc  ; 


DKSCRIPTIOK   or   THS   KyiTKa's    LATHK. 

round 

IS  the  upright  shaft  of  the  head;  <2»  pulleys  with  several  grooves  of  different 
diaoneters,  fixed  upon  the  shaft,  for  receiving  the  driving-cord  or  band ;  A  is  a  bench 
upon  which  the  workman  sits  astride ;  e,  the  treadle  foot-board ;  Z  ii  a  ledge-board, 

1148 


for  catching  the  shavings  of  clay  which  fly  off  from  the  lathe ;  A  is  an  instrument, 
vritb  a  slide-nut  t,  for  measuring  the  objects  in  the  blocking  out ;  e  is  the  fly-wheel 
with  its  winch-handle  r,  turned  by  an  assistant ;  the  sole-frame  is  secured  in  its  place 
by  the  heavy  stone  p;  /  is  the  oblong  guide-pulley,  having  also  several  grooves 
ibr  converting  the  vertical  movement  of  the  fly-wheel  into  the  horizontal  movement  of 
the  bead  of  the  lathe. 

x>  is  one  of  the  intermediate  forms  given  by  the  potter  to  the  ball  of  clay«  as  it  re- 
volves upon  the  head  of  the  lathe. 

In  large  potteries,  the  whole  of  the  lathes,  both  for  throwing  and  turning,  are  put  in 
motion  by  a  steam-engine.  The  vertical  spindle  of  the  lathe  has  a  bevel  wheel  on  it, 
which  works  in  another  bevel  toothed  wheel  fixed  to  a  horizontal  shaft  This  shaft  is 
provided  with  a  long  conical  wooden  drum,  from  which  a  strap  ascends  to  a  similar  co- 
nical drum  on  the  main  lying  shaft  The  apex  of  the  one  cone  corresponds  to  the  base 
of  the  other,  which  allows  the  strap  to  retain  the  same  degree  of  tension  (see  the  conical 
drum  apparatus  of  the  Stearine-pre$§),  while  it  is  made  to  traverse  horizontally,  in  order 
to  vary  the  speed  of  the  lathe  at  pleasure.  When  the  belt  ia  at  the  base  of  the  driving. 
cone.  It  works  near  the  vortex  of  the  driven  one,  so  as  to  give  a  maximum  velocity  to 
the  lathe,  and  vice  verad. 

During  the  throwing  of  any  article,  a  separate  mechanism  is  conducted  by  a  boy, 
which  makes  the  strap  move  parallel  to  itself  along  these  conical  drums,  and  nicely  re- 
gulates the  speed  of  the  lathe.  When  the  strap  runs  at  the  middle  cf  the  cones,  the 
velocity  of  each  shaft  is  equal.  By  this  elegant  contrivance  of  parallel  cones  reversed, 
the  velocity  rises  gradually  to  its  maximum,  and  returns  to  its  minimum  or  slower  mo- 
tion when  the  workman  is  about  finishing  the  article  thrown.  The  strap  is  then  trans- 
ferred to  a  pair  of  loose  pulleys,  and  the  lathe  stops.  The  vessel  is  now  cut  off  at  the  base 
with  a  small  wire ;  is  dried,  turned  on  a  power  lathe,  and  polished  as  above  described. 

The  same  degree  of  dr3mess  which  admits  of  the  clay  being  turned  on  the  lathe,  also 
suits  for  fixing  on  the  handles  and  other  appendages  to  the  vessels.  The  parts  to  be 
attached  being  previously  prepared,  are  joined  to  the  circular  work  by  means  of  a  thin 
paste  which  the  workmen  call  «/tp,  and  the  seams  are  then  smoodied  off  with  a  wet 
sponge.  They  are  now  taken  to  a  stove-nxmi  heated  to  SOP  or  90P  F.,  and  fitted  up  with 
a  great  many  shelves.  When  they  ase  fully  dried,  they  are  smoothed  over  with  a  small 
bundle  of  hemp,  if  the  articles  b^  fine,  and  are  then  ready  for  the  kiln,  which  is  to  con- 
vert the  tender  clay  into  the  havd  hiteuit, 

A  great  variety  of  potterf  wares,  however,  cannot  be  fiuihioned  on  the  lathe,  as  they 
are  not  of  a  circular  form.  These  are  nude  by  two  difierent  methods,  the  one  called 
preu'work,  and  the  oter  emUng,  The  press-work  ia  done  in  moulds  made  of  Paris 
plaster,  the  oflrhalf  of  the  pattern  being  formed  in  the  one  side  of  the  mould,  and  the 
other  half  jn  the  other  side :  these  moulding-pieces  fit  accurately  together.  All  vessels 
of  an  ofal  form,  and  such  as  have  flat  sides,  are  made  in  this  way.  Handles  of  tea- 
pots, and  fluted  solid  rods  of  various  shapes,  are  formed  by  pressure  also;  viz.,  by 
squeezing  ibe  dough  contained  in  a  pump-barrel  through  different  shaped  orifices  at  its 
bottom,  by  working  a  screw  applied  to  the  piston-rod.  The  worm-shaped  dough,  as  it 
issues,  IS  cut  to  proper  lengths,  and  bent  into  the  desired  form.  Tubes  may  be  also 
made  on  the  same  pressure  principle,  only  a  tubular  opening  must  be  provided  in  the 
bottofh  plate  of  the  clay-forcing  pump. 
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The  olher  method  irf  faahioaing  earthenware  utide*  ii  called  caffia;,  and  U>  {wrhapii, 
the  mon  elegant  for  auch  at  have  ta  iiregiilar  ahape.  Thia  operation  coniista  in  pour- 
ing the  clay,  in  the  atate  of  pap  or  slip,  into  piaster  tnouldi,  which  are  kept  in  a 
dcuccBted  atate.  These  moulda,  aa  veil  as  the  pressure  ones,  are  made  in  halres,  whicli 
nicelj  correspond  together.  The  aJip  is  poured  in  till  the  cavity  is  quite  full,  and  is 
left  in  the  mould  Iot  a  certain  time,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  intended  thickoesa  ot 
the  vesseL  The  absorbent  pover  of  (be  plaster  soon  abairaeta  the  valer,  and  make*  the 
coat  erf  claj  In  contact  with  it  quite  doughy  and  stiff,  ao  that  the  part  still  liquid  being 
poured  out,  a  hollow  shapa  remuns,  which  when  remOTcd  flrom  the  mould  eonnilutes 
the  half  of  the  Tessel,  bearing  externally  the  esaot  impress  of  the  ntould.  The  thickness 
of  the  clay  varies  with  the  time  that  the  paste  has  stood  upon  the  plaster.  These  cost 
articles  are  dried  to  the  green  stale,  like  the  preceding,  and  then  Jtuned  accurately  with 
tKp.  Imitations  of  flowen  and  fiiliage  are  el^antly  executed  in  this  way.  Tlii* 
operation,'  which  U  called  /miMhinf,  lequirea  very  delicata  and  deitaious  manipu. 

The  saggen  for  the  unglaied  eolnured  Moneware  abould  be  corered  inside  with  ■ 
glaze  cooipoied  of  13  parts  of  common  sslt  and  SO  of  potash,  or  6  ports  of  potash  and 
14  of  sslti  which  may  be  mixed  witb  a  little  of  the  common  enamel  t6i  the  glased 
pottery  saggers.  The  bottom  of  each  sagger  has  some  bits  of  Bints  sprinkled  upon  it, 
which  become  so  adherent  after  the  flnt  hring  as  to  fomi  a  multitude  of  little  promi- 
nences for  setting  the  ware  upon,  when  this  does  not  conidit  of  plates.  ]t  it  the  duty 
of  the  workmen  belonging  to  the  glaze  kiln  to  make  the  saggers  during  the  interrsJl 
of  their  work  j  or  if  there  be  a  relay  of  hands,  the  man  who  is  not  firing  make*  the 
ssggers. 

The  English  kilns  difler  fiom  those  of  France  and  Germany,  in  their  eooMructian, 
in  the  nature  trf  their  fbel,  and  in  the  high  temperature  required  to  produce  a  surface 
sufiicieotly  hard  for  a  perfectly  fine  glaxe. 

When  the  ware  is  sufficiently  dry,  and  in  sufficient  quantity  to  fill  a  kiln,  tfae  neil 
process  is  placing  the  nrioua  articles  in  the  baked  lire-clay  Tcoelt,  which  may  be  either 
of  a  oylindrical  or  oval  shape  i  called  gaittta,  Fr.  ;  kaptdu.  Germ.  These  are  from  6 
to  B  inches  deep,  and  &om  1!  to  IS  inches  in  diameter.  When  packed  fidl  of  tlie  dry 
wars,  they  are  piled  orereacb  other  in  tba  kiln.  The  bottom  of  the  upper  sagger  forms 
the  lid  of  its  fellow  below  g  and  the  janetloo  of  the  two  is  luted  with  a  ring  of  soft 
clay  applied  between  them.  These  diahet  protect  the  ware  &om  being  suddenly  and 
uneqiislly  heatetl,  and  from  brang  soiled  by  the  smoke  and  vapours  of  Uie  fuel.  £ach 
pile  of  ssggers  ia  called  a  bung. 

rartxxT  eilk  ov  irarroaDSHiaji. 

Figi.  1H9,  SO,  51,  S%  5S.,  represent  the  kiln  fot  bkking  the  biscuit,  aodalsofor 
running  the  glaie,  in  the  English  potterieiL 
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a,  atfg:  1149,  1150^  1151.  are  the  furnaces  which  heat  the  kiln ;  of  which  h,  in 
4ig.  1 149.,  are  the  upper  moutba,  and  V  the  lower ;  the  former  being  closed  more  or  Ics 
by  the  fire-tile  z^  shown  \sifig.  1153» 


by 

f  is  one  fireplace ;  for  the  manner  of  distributing  the  fuel  in  it,  see/^.  1153. 

9*  9*fi9**  1149.  &  1153.,  are  the  horisontal  and  vertical  flues  and  chimneys  for  con- 
ducting the  flame  and  smoke.  /  is  the  laboratory,  or  body  of  the  kiln ;  having  its  floor 
h  sloping  slightly  downwards  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference,  x,  jf,  is  the  slit  of 
the  horisontal  register,  leading  to  the  chimney  flue  y  of  the  furnace,  being  the  first  regu- 
lator ;  «,  «,  is  the  vertical  re^ster  conduit,  leading  to  the  furnace  or  mouth/,  being  the 
second  regulator ;  «  is  the  register  slit  above  the  fumace»  and  its  vertical  flue  leading 
into  the  body  of  die  kiln ;  «',  t^  slit  for  regulating  flue  at  the  shoulder  of  the  kiln ;  i  is 
sn  arch  which  supports  the  walls  of  the  kiln,  when  the  furnace  is  under  repair ;  e,  e, 
are  small  flues  in  the  vault  t  of  the  laboratory.  A,>fy.  1150.yis  the  central  flue^  called 
lmneit€,  of  the  laboratory. 

T,  T,  is  the  conical  tower  or  koweB,  strengthened  with  a  series  of  iron  hoops,  i/  is  the 
^reat  chimney  or  luneUe  of  the  tower ;  p  is  the  door  of  the  laboratory,  kx>und  inside 

vrith  an  iron  frame. 

A,  is  the  complete  kiln  and  howdl,  with  all  its  appurte- 
nances. 

B,  fig.  1 150.,  is  the  plan  at  the  level  d^  d^  of  the  floor,  to 
show  the  arrangement  and  distribution  of  all  the  horisontal 
flues,  both  circular  and  radiating. 

c.  Jig,  1 15 1*»  is  a  plan  at  the  level  «,  e,  of  the  upper  mouths 

b,  of  the  fbmaces,  to  show  the  disposition  of  the  fireplaces  of 

the  vertical  flues,  and  of  the  horisontal  registers,  or  peep-holes. 

D, /ig.llSU, is  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  top  of  the  vault  or 

dome  «,  to  show  the  disposition  of  the  vent-holes  c,  e. 

1,^.1 152.,  is  a  detailed  plan  at  the  level  e,  e,  of  one  fur- 
nace and  its  diependencies. 

r,Jigl  15d.,is  a  transverse  section,  in  detail,  of  one  furnace 
and  its  dependencies. 

The  same  letters  in  all  the  figures  Indicate  the  same  ob* 
Jects. 

Charging  of  the  Aibi.— Tlie  saggers  are  piled  up  first  in  the 
space  between  each  of  the  upright  furnaces,  till  they  rise  to  the 
top  of  the  fines.  These  contain  the  smaller  articles.  Above 
this  level,  large  fire  tiles  are  laid,  for  supporting  other  saggers,  fiUed  with  teacups, 
sugar-basins,  &c.  In  the  bottom  part  of  the  pile,  within  the  preceding,  the  same  sorts  of 
articles  are  put;  but  in  the  upper  part  all  such  articles  are  placed  as  require  a  high  heat. 
Four  piles  of  small  saggers,  with  a  middle  one  10  inches  in  height,  complete  the  charge. 
As  there  are  6  piles  between  each  furnace,  and  as  the  biscuit  kiln  has  8  furnaces,  a  charge 
consequently  amounts  to  48  or  50  bMngtf  each  composed  of  from  18  to  19  saggers.  The 
inclination  of  the  bungs  ought  always  to  follow  the  form  of  the  kiln,  and  should  therefore 
tend  towards  the  centre^  lest  the  stronc  draught  o£  the  fiimaees  should  make  the  saggers 
fall  against  the  walls  of  the  kiln,  an  accident  apt  to  happen  were  these  piles  perpendicular. 
The  last  sagger  of  each  bung  is  covered  with  an  unbred  one,  three  inches  deep,  in  place 
of  a  round  hd.  The  watches  are  small  cups,  of  the  same  biscuit  as  the  charge,  placed 
in  ssggers,  fi)ur  in  number,  above  the  level  of  the  fiue-tops.  They  are  taken  hastily 
out  ovthe  saggers,  lest  they  should  get  smoked,  and  are  thrown  into  cold  water. 

When  the  charging  is  completed,  the  firing  is  commenced,  with  coal  of  the  best 
quality.  The  management  of  the  furnaces  is  a  matter  of  great  consequence  to  the 
success  of  the  process.  No  greater  heat  should  be  employed  for  some  time  than  may  be 
necessary  to  agglutinate  the  particles  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  paste,  by 
evaporating  all  the  humidity ;  and  the  heat  should  never  be  raised  so  high  as  to  endanger 
the  fusion  of  the  ware,  which  would  make  it  very  brittle. 

When  ever  the  mouth  or  door  of  the  kiln  is  built  up,  a  child  prepares  several  fires  in  the 
n^ghbourhood  of  the  howdl,  while  a  labourer  transports  in  a  wheelbarrow  a  supply  of 
co8ls,and  introduces  into  each  furnace  a  number  of  lumps.  These  lumps  divide  the 
furnace  into  two  parts ;  those  for  the  upper  fiues  being  placed  above,  and  those  for  the 
ground  flues  below,  which  must  be  kept  unobstructed. 

The  fire-mouths  being  charged,  they  are  kindled  to  begin  the  baking,  the  regulator 
tOe  Mf  JlgAlSS-fbdng  now  opened ;  an  hour  afterwards  the  bricks  at  the  bottom  of  the 
furnace  are  stopped  up.  The  fire  is  usually  kindled  at  6  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and 
prognosively  increased  till  IQi  when  it  begins  to  gain  force,  and  the  flame  rises  half-way  up 
the  chimney.  The  second  charge  is  put  in  at  8  o'clock,  and  the  mouths  of  the  furnaces  are 
then  covered  with  tiles ;  by  which  time  the  flame  issues  throisi^  the  vent  of  the  tower.  An 
hour  afterwards  a  fresh  charge  is  made ;  the  tiles  x,  which  cover  the  furnaces^  are  slipped 
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back  ;  the  cinders  are  drawn  to  the  front,  and  replaced  with  small  coaL  About  half- 
past  1 1  o^elock  the  kiln-man  examines  his  fumaeea,  to  see  that  their  draught  la  pro- 
perly regulated.  An  hour  afterwards  a  new  charge  of  coal  is  applied ;  a  practice  repeated 
hourly  till  6  o*clock  in  the  morning.  At  this  moment  he  takes  out  his  first  waUk,  to 
see  how  the  baking  goes  on.  It  should  be  at  a  Tery  pale-red  heat ;  bat  the  watch  of  7 
oVlock  should  be  a  deeper  red.  He  removes  the  tiles  from  those  furnaces  which  appear  to 
have  been  burning  too  strongly,  or  whose  flame  issues  by  the  orifices  made  in  the  shoulder 
of  the  kiln ;  and  puts  tiles  upon  tiiose  which  are  not  hot  enough.  The  flames  glide 
along  briskly  in  a  regular  manner.  At  this  period  he  draws  out  the  watches  every 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  compares  them  with  those  reserved  finom  a  previous  standard 
kiln ;  and  if  he  observes  a  similarity  of  appearance,  he  allows  the  furnaces  to  bum  a 
little  longer ;  then  opens  the  mouths  carefully  and  by  slow  degrees ;  so  as  to  lower  the 
heat,  and  finish  the  round. 

like  baking  usually  lasts  from  40  to  42  hours;  in  which  time  the  biscuit  kiln  may 
consume  14  tons  of  coals ;  of  which  four  are  put  in  the  first  day,  seven  the  next  day  and 
following  night,  and  the  four  last  give  the  strong  finishing  heat. 

Emptying  the  kiln.  —  The  kiln  is  allowed  to  cool  very  slowly.  On  taking  the  ware 
out  of  the  saggers,  the  biscuit  is  not  subjected  to  friction,  as  in  the  foreign  potteries, 
because  it  is  smooth  enough ;  but  is  immediately  transported  to  the  place  where  it  is  to 
be  dipped  in  the  glase  or  enamel  tub.  A  child  makes  the  pieces  ring,  by  striking  with  the 
handle  of  the  brush,  as  he  dusts  them,  and  then  immerses  them  mto  the  glaxe  cream ; 
from  which  tub  they  are  taken  out  by  the  enameller,  and  diaken  in  the  air.  The  tub 
usually  contains  no  more  than  4  or  5  inches  depth  of  the  glase,  to  enable  the  workman 
to  pick  out  the  articles  more  readily,  and  to  lay  them  upon  a  board,  whence  they  arc 
taken  by  a  child  to  the  glaze  kiln. 

Glazing,  —  A  good  enamel  is  an  essential  element  of  fine  stoneware ;  it  should 
experience  the  same  dilatation  and  contraction  by  heat  and  cold  as  the  biscuit  which  it 
covers.  The  English  enamels  contain  nothing  prejudicial  to  health,  as  many  of  the  foreign 
glazes  do ;  no  more  lead  being  added  to  the  fisrmer  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  convert 
tbe  siliceous  and  aluminous  matters  with  which  it  is  mixed  into  a  perfectly  neutral  glass. 

Three  kinds  of  glazes  are  used  in  Stafibrdshire ;  one  fi>r  the  common  pipe^clay  or 
cream-coloured  ware;  another  for  the  finer  pipe-clay  ware  to  receive  impressions, 
called  printing  body  /  a  third  for  the  ware  which  is  to  be  ornamented  by  painting  with 
the  pencil. 

The  glaze  of  the  first  or  common  ware  is  composed  of  53  parts  of  white  lead,  16  of 
Cornish  stone,  36  of  ground  flints,  and  4  of  flint  glass ;  or  of  40  of  white  lead,  36  of 
Cornbh  stone,  12  of  flints,  and  4  of  flint  or  crystal  glass.  These  compositions  are  not 
fritted ;  but  are  employed  after  being  simply  triturated  with  water  into  a  tiiin  paste. 

The  Ibllowine  ia  the  composition  of  the  glaze  intended  to  cover  all  kinds  of  figures 
printed  in  metsllic  colours :  26  parts  of  white  felspar  are  fritted  with  6  parts  of  soda, 
2  of  nitre,  and  1  of  borax  ;  to  20  pounds  of  this  frit,  26  parts  of  felspar,  20  of  white 
lead,  6  of  ground  flints,  4  of  chalk,  1  of  oxide  of  tin,  and  a  small  quantity  of  oxide  of 
cobalt,  to  take  off  the  brown  cast,  and  give  a  fiiint  azure  tint,  are  added. 

The  following  recipe  may  also  be  used.  Frit  together  20  parts  of  flint  glass,  6  of 
flints,  2  of  nitre,  and  1  of  borax  ;  add  to  1 2  parts  of  that  frit^  40  parts  of  white  lead, 
36  of  felspar,  8  of  flints,  and  6  of  flint  glass ;  then  grind  the  whole  together  into  an 
uniform  cream-consistenced  paste. 

As  to  the  stoneware  which  is  to  be  painted,  it  is  covered  with  a  glaze  composed 
of  13  parts  of  the  printing-colour  frit,  to  which  are  added  50  parts  of  red  lead,  40  of 
white  lead, and  12  of  flint;  the  whole  having  been  ground  together. 

The  above  compositions  produce  a  very  hard  glaze,  which  cannot  be  scratched  by  the 
knife,  is  not  acted  upon  by  vegetable  acids,  and  does  no  injury  to  potable  or  edible 
articles  kept  in  the  venels  covered  with  it  It  preserves  for  an  indefinite  time  the  glassy 
lustre,  and  ia  not  subject  to  crack  and  exfoliate,  like  most  of  the  Continental  stone- 
ware, made  fit>m  common  pipe-clay. 

In  order  that  the  saggers  in  which  the  articles  are  baked,  after  recdving  the  glaze,  may 
not  absorb  some  of  the  vitrifying  matter,  they  are  themselves  coated,  as  above  mentioned, 
with  a  glaze  composed  of  13  parts  of  common  salt,  and  30  parts  of  potash,  simply  dis- 
solved in  water,  and  brushed  over  them. 

Glaze  kiln.  —  This  is  usually  smaller  than  the  biscuit  kiln,  and  contains  no  more  than 
40  or  45  bungs  or  columns,  each  composed  of  16  or  17  saggers.  Those  of  the  first  bung 
rest  upon  round  tiles,  and  are  well  luted  together  with  a  finely  g^und  fire-clay  of  only 
moderate  cohesion ;  those  of  the  second  bung  are  supported  by  an  additional  tile.  The 
lower  saggers  contain  the  cream-coloured  articles,  in  which  the  glaze  u  softer  than  that 
which  covers  the  blue  printed  ware ;  this  being  idways  placed  in  the  intervals  between 
the  furnaces,  and  in  the  uppermost  saggers  of  the  columns.  The  bottom  of  the  kiln, 
where  the  glazed  ware  is  not  baked,  is  occupied  by  printed  biscuit  ware. 
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Pyrometrie  bolls  of  red  clay,  coated  with  a  very  fusible  lead  enamel,  are  employed  io 
the  English  potteries  to  ascertain  the  temperature  of  the  glaze  kilns.  Thu  enamel  is  so 
rich,  aiul  the  clay  upon  which  it  is  spread,  is  so  fine-grained  and  compact,  tnat  even  when 
exposed  for  three  hours  to  the  briskest  flame,  it  does  not  lose  its  lustre.  The  colour  of 
the  clay  alone  changes,  wherdiy  the  workman  is  enabled  to  judge  of  the  degree  of  heat 
within  the  kiln.  At  first  the  balls  have  a  pale  red  appearance ;  but  they  become  browner 
with  the  increase  of  the  temperature.  The  balls,  when  of  a  slightly  dark-red  colour, 
indicate  the  degree  of  baking  for  the  hard  glaze  c^  pipeclay  ware ;  but  if  they  become 
dark  brown,  the  glaze  will  be  much  too  hard,  being  that  suited  for  imutone  ware ;  lastly, 
when  they  acquire  an  almost  black  hue,  they  show  a  degree  of  heat  suited  to  the  form- 
ation of  a  glaae  upon  porcelain. 

The  ffhzer  provides  himself  at  each  round  with  a  stock  of  these  ball  wateketf  reserved 
from  the  preceding  baking,  to  serve  as  objects  of  comparison ;  and  he  never  slackens  the 
firing  till  he  has  obtained  the  same  depth  of  shade,  or  even  somewhat  more ;  for  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  the  more  rounds  a  glaze  kiln  has  made,  the  browner  the  bolls 
are  opt  to  become.  A  new  kiln  bakes  a  round  of  enamel- ware  sooner  than  an  old  one ; 
as  also  with  less  fuel,  and  at  a  lower  temperature.  The  watch-balls  of  these  first  rounds 
have  generally  not  so  deep  a  colour  as  if  they  were  tried  in  a  furnace  three  or  four 
months  old.  After  this  period,  cracks  b^in  to  appear  in  the  furnaces;  the  horizontal 
flues  get  partially  obstructed,  the  joinings  of  the  brickwork  become  loose ;  in  conse- 
qu«ice  of  which  there  is  a  loss  of  heat  and  waste  of  fuel ;  the  baking  of  the  glaze  takes 
a  longer  time,  and  the  pyrometric  balls  assume  a  difierent  shade  firom  what  they  had  on 
being  taken  out  of  the  new  kiln,  so  that  the  first  watches  are  of  no  comparable  use  after 
two  months.  The  baking  of  enamel  is  commenced  at  a  low  temperature,  and  the  heat 
is  progressively  increased ;  when  it  reaches  the  melting  point  of  the  glaze,  it  must  be 
maintained  steadily,  and  the  furnace  mouths  be  carefully  looked  after,  lest  the  heat 
should  be  suflTered  to  fall.  The  firing  is  continued  14  hours,  and  then  gradually 
lowered  by  slight  additions  of  fuel ;  after  which  the  kiln  is  allowed  from  5  to  6  hours 
to  cool. 

MaJTes.  — The  paintings  and  the  printed  figures  applied  to  the  glaze  of  stone- 
ware and  porcelain  are  baked  in  muffles 
of  a  peculiar  form.  Fig.  1154.  is  a  lateral 
elevation  of  one  of  these  muffles ;  Jiff.1 155. 
is  a  front  view.  The  same  letters  denote 
the  same  parts  in  the  two  figures. 

a  is  the  furnace;  6,  the  oblong  mufile, 
made  of  fire-clay,  surmounted  with  a  dome 
pierced  with  three  apertures  k,  i,  k,  for  the 
escape  of  the  vaporous  matters  of  the  co- 
lours and  volatile  oils  with  which  they  are 
ground  up ;  c  is  the  chimney ;  d,  d,  feed- 
holes,  by  which  the  fuel  is  introduced ;  s, 
A  the  fire-grate ;  /,  the  ash-pit ;  channels  are 
left  in  the  bottom  of  the  furnace  to  facili- 
tate the  passage  of  the  flame  beneath  the  muffle;  ^  is  a  lateral  hole,  which  xnakes  a 
communication  across  the  furnace  in  the  muffle,  enabling  the  kiln  man  to  ascertain  what 
is  passing  within ;  i^  i^,  are  the  hitenil  chinks  for  observing  the  progress  of  the  firing  or 
flame ;  ^  is  an  opening  scooped  out  in  the  front  of  the  chimney  to  modify  its  draught. 
The  articles  which  are  printed  or  painted  upon  the  glaze  are  placed  in  the  muffle 
without  saggers,  upon  tripods,  or  movable  supports  furnished  with  feet.  The  muffle 
being  charg^  its  mouth  is  closed  with  a  fire-tile  well  luted  round  its  edges.  The  fuel 
is  then  kindled  in  the  firepUces  d,  d,  and  the  door  of  the  furnace  is  closed  with  bricks, 
in  which  a  small  opening  is  left  for  taking  out  samples,  and  for  examining  the  interior  of 
the  muffle.  These  sample  or  trial  pieces,  attached  to  a  strong  iron  wire,  show  the  progress 
of  the  baking  operation.  The  front  of  the  fireplaces  is  covered  with  a  sheet-iron  plate, 
which  slides  to  one  side,  and  may  be  shut  whenever  the  kiln  is  charged.  Soon  after  the 
fire  is  lighted,  the  fiame,  which  communicates  laterally  from  one  furnace  to  another, 
envelopes  the  muffle  on  idl  sides,  and  thence  rises  up  the  chimney. 

PrinHng  of  •Umeware,  —  The  printing  under  the  stoneware  glaze  is  generally  per- 
formed by  means  of  cobalt,  and  has  difierent  shades  of  blue  according  to  the  quantity 
of  colouring  matter  employed.  After  having  subjected  this  oxide  to  the  processes 
requisite  for  its  purification,  it  is  mixed  with  a  certoin  quantity  of  ground  flints  and 
sulphate  of  baryta,  proportioned  to  the  dilution  of  the  shade.  T^ese  materials  are 
fritted  and  ground;  but  before  they  are  used,  they  must  be  mixed  with  a  fiux  consisting 
of  equal  parU  by  weight  of  fiint  glass  and  ground  fiints,  which  serves  to  fix  tlie  colour 
upon  the  biscuit,  so  that  the  inunersion  in  the  gUse  liquor  may  not  displace  the  lines 
printed  on,  as  also  to  aid  in  fluxing  the  cobalt. 
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The  following  are  the  processes  usually  practised  in  Staffordshire  for  printing  under 
the  glaze.       • 

T%e  cobalt,  or  whatever  colour  is  employed,  should  be  ground  upon  a  porphyry  slab, 
with  a  varnish  prepared  as  follows :  -—  A  pint  of  linseed  oil  is  to  be  boiled  to  the  consist- 
ence of  thick  honey,  along  with  4  ounces  of  rosin,  half  a  pound  of  tar,  and  half  a  pint  of 
oil  of  amber.  This  is  very  tenacious,  and  can  be  used  only  when  liquefied  by  heat ; 
which  the  printer  effects  by  spreading  it  upon  a  hot  cast-iron  plate. 

The  printing  plates  are  made  of  copper,  engraved  with  pretty  deep  lines  in  the 
common  way.  The  printer,  with  a  leather  muUer,  spreads  upon  the  engraved  plate, 
previously  heated,  his  colour,  mixed  up  with  the  above  oil  varnish,  and  removes  what  is 
superfluous  with  a  pallet  knife ;  then  cleans  the  plate  with  a  dossil  filled  with  bran,  tapping 
and  wiping  as  if  he  were  removing  dust  from  it.  This  operation  being  finished,  be 
takes  the  paper  intended  to  receive  the  impression,  soaks  it  with  soap-water,  and  lays  it 
moist  upon  the  copper-plate.  The  soap  makes  the  paper  part  more  readily  from  the 
copper,  and  the  thick  ink  part  more  readily  from  the  biscuit.  The  copper-plate  is  now 
passed  through  the  engraver's  cylinder  press,  the  proof  leaf  is  lifted  off  and  handed  to 
the  women,  who  cut  it  into  detached  pieces,  which  they  apply  to  the  surface  of  the 
biscuit  The  paper  best  fitted  for  this  purpose  is  made  entirely  of  linen  rags ;  it  is  very 
thin,  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  unsized,  like  tissue  blotting-paper. 

Tlie  stoneware  biscuit  never  receives  any  preparation  before  being  imprinted,  the 
oil  of  the  colour  being  of  such  a  nature  as  to  fix  the  figiyes  firmly.  The  printed  paper 
is  pressed  and  rubbed  on  with  a  roll  of  flannel,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and 
13  or  15  inches  long,  bound  round  with  twine,  like  a  roll  of  tobacco.  This  is  used  as  a 
burnisher,  one  end  of  it  being  rested  against  the  shoulder,  and  the  other  end  b^g 
rubbed  upon  the  paper;  by  which  means  it  transfers  all  the  engraved  traces  to  the 
biscuit.  The  piece  of  biscuit  is  laid  aside  for  a  little,  in  order  that  the  colour  may  take 
fi»t  hold ;  it  is  then  plunged  into  water,  and  the  paper  is  washed  away  with  a  sponge. 

When  the  paper  la  detached,  the  piece  of  ware  is  dipped  into  a  caustic  alkaline  lye  to 
saponify  the  oil,  after  which  it  is  immersed  in  the  glaze  liquor,  with  which  the  printed 
figures  readily  adhere.  This  process,  which  is  easy  to  execute,  and  very  economical,  is 
much  preferable  to  the  old  plan  of  passing  the  biscuit  into  the  muffle  after  it  had  been 
printed,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  and  volatilizing  the  oils.  When  the  paper  impression 
is  applied  to  pieces  of  porcelain,  they  are  heated  before  being  dipped  in  the  water, 
because,  being  already  semi*vitrified,  Uie  paper  sticks  more  closely  to  them  than  to  the 
biscuit,  and  can  be  removed  only  by  a  hani  brush. 

The  impression  above  the  glaze  is  done  by  quite  a  different  process,  which  dispenses 
with  the  use  of  the  press.  A  quantity  of  fine  clean  glue  is  melted  and  poured  hot  upon 
a  large  flat  dish,  so  as  to  form  a  layer  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  of  the 
consistence  of  jelly.  When  cold  it  is  divided  into  cakes  of  the  size  of  the  copper-plates 
it  \a  intende    to  cover. 

The  operative  (a  woman)  rubs  the  engraved  copper-plate  gently  over  with  linseed  oil 
boiled  thick,  immediately  af^r  which  she  applies  the  cake  of  glue,  which  slie  presses 
down  with  a  silk  dossil  filled  with  bran.  The  cake  licks  up  all  the  oil  out  of  the 
engraved  lines ;  it  is  then  cautiously  lifted  off,  and  transferred  to  tlie  surface  of  the 
glazed  ware  which  it  is  intended  to  print  The  glue  cake  being  removed,  the  enamel 
surfiu;e  must  be  rubbed  with  a  little  cotton,  whereby  the  metallic  colours  are  attached 
only  on  the  lines  charged  with  oil :  the  piece  is  then  heated  under  the  muffle.  The  same 
cake  of  glue  may  serve  for  several  impressions. 

Ornaments  awi  colouring,  —  Common  stoneware  is  coloured  by  means  of  two  kinds  of 
apparatus ;  the  one  called  the  blowing-pot,  the  other  the  worming-pot  The  ornaments 
nude  in  relief  in  France,  are  made  hollow  (intaglio)  in  England,  by  mear^  of  a  mould 
engraved  in  relief,  which  is  passed  over  the  article.  The  impression  which  it  produces 
is  filled  with  a  thick  clay  paste,  which  the  workman  throws  on  with  the  blowing-pot  This 
is  a  vessel  like  a  tea-pot,  having  a  spout,  but  it  is  hermetically  sealed  at  top  with  a  cisy 
plug,  after  being  filled  with  the  pasty  liquor.  The  workman,  by  blowing  in  at  the  spout, 
causes  the  liquor  to  fly  out  through  a  quill  pipe  which  goes  down  through  the  clay  plug 
into  the  liquor.  The  jet  is  made  to  play  upon  the  piece  while  it  is  being  turned  upon 
the  lathe ;  so  that  the  hollows  previously  made  in  it  by  the  mould  or  stamp  are  filled 
with  a  paste  of  a  colour  different  from  that  of  the  body.  When  the  piece  has  acquired 
sufficient  firmness  to  bear  working,  the  excess  of  the  paste  is  removed  by  an  instrument 
called  a  toumagn,  till  the  ornamental  figure  produced  by  the  stamp  be  laid  bare; 
in  which  case  merely  the  colour  appears  at  the  bottom  of  the  impression.  By  passing 
in  this  manner  several  layers  of  clay  liquor  of  different  colours  over  each  other  with  the 
blowing-pot,  net-work  and  decorations  of  different  colours  and  shades  are  very  rapidly 
produced. 

The  serpentine  or  snake  pots,  established  on  the  same  principle,  are  nuide  of  tin  phtte 
in  three  compartments,  each  containing  a  different  colour.     These  open  at  the  top  of 
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the  Tessel  in  a  common  orifice,  terminated  by  small  quill  tubes.  On  inclintng  the  vesseT* 
tlie  three  colours  flow  out  at  once  in  tlie  same  proportion  at  the  one  orifice,  and  are  let 
&11  upon  the  piece  while  it  is  being  slowly  turned  upon  the  lathe ;  whereby  curious 
serpent-like  ornaments  may  be  readily  obtained.  The  clay  liquor  ought  to  be  in  keep- 
ing with  the  stoneware  paste.  The  blues  succeed  best  when  the  ornaments  are  made 
with  the  finer  pottery  miitures  given  above. 

MeUdHc  lustreg  cqpplied  to  stoneuHtre.  —  The  metallio  lustie  being  applied  only  to 
the  outer  soHaoe  of  vessels,  can  have  no  bad  eflbct  on  health,  whatever  substances  be 
employed  for  the  purpose ;  and  as  the  glaze  intended  to  receive  it  is  suffiaently  fusible, 
from  the  quantity  of  lead  it  contains,  there  is  no  need  of  adding  a  flux  to  the  metallic 
coating.  The  glaze  is  in  this  case  composed  of  60  parts  of  litharge,  36  of  felspar,  and 
15  of  flints. 

The  silver  and  pladna  lustres  are  usually  laid  upon  a  white  ground,  while  those  of 
gold  and  copper,  on  account  of  their  transparency,  succeed  only  upon  a  coloured 
ground.  The  dark-coloured  stoneware  is,  however,  preferable*  as  it  shows  off  the 
colours  to  most  advantage ;  and  thus  the  shades  may  be  varied  by  varying  the  colours 
of  the  ornamental  figures  applied  by  the  blowing-pot 

The  gold  and  platina  lustre  is  almost  always  applied  to  a  paste  body  made  on  purpose, 
and  coated  with  the  above-described  lead  glaze.  This  paste  is  brown,  and  eonsists  of 
4  parts  of  clay,  4  parts  of  flints,  an  equal  quantity  of  kaolin  (china  clay),  and  6  parts 
of  fcslpar.  To  xnake  brown  figures  in  relief  upon  a  body  of  white  paste,  a  liquor  is 
mixed  up  with  this  paste,  which  ought  to  weigh  26  ounces  per  pint,  in  order  to  unite 
veil  with  the  other  paste,  and  not  to  exfoliate  after  it  is  baked. 

Preparatum  ofgdd  buire,  —  Dissolve  first  in  the  cold,  and  then  with  heat,  48  grains 
of  fine  gold  in  288  grains  of  an  aqua  regia,  composed  of  1  ounce  of  nitric  acid  and  3 
ounces  of  muriatic  acid ;  add  to  that  solution  4J  grains  of  grain  tin,  bit  by  bit ;  and  then 
pour  some  of  that  compound  solution  into  20  grains  of  balsam  of  sulphur  diluted  with 
10  grains  of  oil  of  turpentine.  The  balsam  of  sulphur  is  prepared  by  heating  a  pint  of 
linseed  oil,  and  2  ounces  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  stirring  them  continually  till  the  mixture 
begins  to  boil ;  it  is  then  cooled,  by  setting  the  vessel  in  cold  water ;  afier  which  it  is 
stirred  afiredi,  and  strained  through  linen.  The  above  ingredients,  after  being  well 
mixed,  are  to  be  allowed  to  settle  for  a  few  minutes ;  then  the  remainder  of  the  solution 
of  gold  is  to  be  poured  in,  and  the  whole  is  to  be  triturated  till  the  mass  has  assumed 
such  a  consistence  that  the  pestle  will  stand  upright  in  it ;  lastly,  there  must  be  added 
to  the  mixture  30  grains  of  oil  of  turpentine,  which  being  ground  in,  the  gold  lustre  is 
ready  to  be  applied.  If  the  lustre  is  too  light  or  pale,  more  gold  must  be  added,  and  if 
it  have  not  a  suflS^ntly  violet  or  purple  tint,  more  tin  must  be  used. 

Platina  buire,  —  Of  this  there  are  two  kinds ;  one  similar  to  polished  sted,  another 
lighter  and  of  a  nlver-white  hue.  .  To  give  stoneware  the  steel  colour  with  platina, 
this  metal  must  be  dissolved  in  an  aqua  regia  composed  of  2  parts  of  muriatic  acid, 
and  1  part  of  nitrie.  The  solution  being  cooled,  and  poured  into  a  capsule,  there 
must  be  added  to  it,  drop  by  drop,  with  continual  stirring  with  a  glass  rod,  a  spirit  of 
tar,  composed  of  equal  parts  of  tar  and  sulphur  boiled  in  linseed  oil  and  filtered.  If 
the  platina  solution  be  too  strong,  more  spirit  of  tar  must  be  added  to  it ;  but  if  too 
weak,  it  must  be  concentrated  by  boiling.  Thus  being  brought  to  the  proper  pitch, 
the  mixture  may  be  spread  over  the  piece,  which  being  put  into  the  muffle,  will  take 
the  aspect  of  steel. 

The  oxide  of  platina,  by  means  of  which  the  silver  lustre  is  given  to  stoneware,  is 
prepared  as  follows :  —  After  having  dissolved  to  saturation  the  metal  in  an  aqua  regia 
composed  of  equal  parts  of  nitric  and  muriatic  acid,  the  solution  is  to  be  poured  into  a 
quantity  of  boiling  water.  At  the  same  time,  a  capsule,  containing  solution  of  sal- 
ammoniac  is  placed  upon  a  sand-bath,  and  the  platina  solution  being  poured  into  it,  the 
metal  will  fidl  down  in  the  form  of  the  well-known  yellow  precipitate,  which  is  to  be 
washed  with  cold  water  till  it  is  perfiectly  edulcorated,  then  dried,  and  put  up  for  use. 

This  metal  lie  lustre  is  applied  very  smoothly  by  means  of  a  flat  camel's  hair  brush. 
It  is  then  to  be  passed  through  the  muffle  kiln ;  but  it  requires  a  second  application  of 
the  platinum  to  have  a  sufficient  body  of  lustre.     The  articles  sometimes  come  black 
out  of  the  kiln,  but  they  get  their  proper  appearance  by  being  rubbed  with  cotton. 

Platina  and  gold  luitre  /  by  other  recipes. 

Platina  lustre.  —  Dissolve  1  ounce  of  platinum  in  aqua  regia  formed  of  2  parts  of 
muriatic  acid  and  1  part  of  nitric  acid,  with  heat  upon  a  sand-bath,  till  the  liquid  is 
reduced  to  two-thirds  of  its  volume ;  let  it  cool ;  decant  into  a  clean  vessel,  and  pour 
into  it,  drop  by  drop,  with  constant  stirring,  some  distilled  tar,  until  such  a  mixture  is 
produced  bh  wUl  give  a  good  result  in  a  trial  upon  the  ware  in  the  kiln.  If  the  lustre  be 
too  intense,  more  tar  must  be  added ;  if  it  be  too  weak,  the  mixture  must  be  concen- 
trated by  fiirther  evaporation. 

Gold  luUn,  —  Dissolve  four  shillings'  worth  of  gold  in  aqua  re^  with  a  gentle  heat. 
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To  the  solution,  when  cool,  add  8  grains  of  grain  tin,  which  will  immediately  diaaolve. 
Prepare  a  mixture  of  half  an  ounce  of  balsam  of  sulphur  with  a  little  essence  of  tur- 
pentine, beating  them  together  till  they  assume  the  appearance  of  milk.  Pour  this 
mixture  into  the  solution  of  gold  and  tin,  drop  by  drop,  with  continual  stirring ;  and 
place  the  whole  in  a  warm  situation  for  some  time. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  apply  this  lustre  only  upon  an  enamel  or  glase  which  has 
already  passed  through  the  fire,  otherwise  the  sulphur  would  tarnish  the  composition. 

These  lustres  are  applied  with  most  advantage  upon  chocolate  and  other  dark 
grounds.  Much  skill  is  required  in  their  firing,  and  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the 
quality  of  the  glase  on  which  they  are  applied. 

An  iron  luttre,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  a  bit  of  steel  or  iron  in  muriatic  acid,  mixing 
this  solution  with  the  spirit  of  tar,  and  applying  it  to  the  surface  of  the  ware. 

AvtHturine  glaze.  —  Mix  a  certain  quantity  of  silver  leaf  with  the  above-described  soft 
glaze,  grind  the  mixture  along  with  some  honey  and  boiling  water,  till  the  metal  assume 
the  appearance  of  fine  particles  of  sand.  The  glaxe  being  naturally  of  a  yellowish  hue, 
gives  a  golden  tint  to  the  small  fragments  of  silver  disseminated  through  it.  Molybdena 
may  also  be  applied  to  produce  the  aventurine  aspect. 

The  granite-like  gold  luttre^  is  produced  by  throwing  lightly  with  a  brash  a  few  drops 
of  oil  of  turpentine  upon  the  goods  already  covered  with  the  preparation  fi9r  gold  lustre. 
These  cause  it  to  separate  and  appear  in  particles  resembling  the  surfiMse  of  granite. 
When  marbling  is  to  be  given  to  stoneware,  the  lustres  of  gold,  platina,  and  iron  are 
used  at  once,  which  blending  in  the  fusion,  form  veins  like  those  of  marble. 

Pottery  and  stoneware  of  the  Wedgewood  colour.  —  This  is  a  kind  of  semi- vitrified  ware^ 
called  dry  bodies,  which  is  not  susceptible  of  receiving  a  superficial  glase.  This  pottery 
is  composed  in  two  ways :  the  first  is  with  barytic  earths,  which  act  as  fluxes  upon  the 
days,  and  form  enamels :  thus  the  Wedgewood /uper  ware  is  made. 

The  white  vitrifying  pastes,  fit  for  receiving  all  sorts  of  metallic  colours,  are  com- 
posed of  47  parts  of  sulphate  of  barytes,  15  of  felspar,  26  of  Devonshire  clay,  6  of 
sulphate  of  lime,  15  of  flints,  and  10  of  sulphate  of  strontites.  Hiis  composition  is 
capable  of  receiving  the  tints  of  the  metallic  oxides  and  of  the  ochrous  metallip 
eartlis.  Manganese  produces  the  dark  purple  colour ;  gold  precipitated  by  tin,  a  rose 
colour ;  antimony,  orange ;  cobalt,  different  shades  of  blue ;  copper  is  employed  for  the 
browns  and  the  dead-leaf  greens ;  nickel  gives,  with  potash,  greenish  colours. 

One  per  cent  of  oxide  of  cobalt  is  added;  but  one  half,  or  even  one  quarter,  <rf'a  per 
cent  would  be  sufficient  to  produce  the  fine  Wedgewood  blue,  when  the  nickel  and 
manganese  constitute  S  per  cent  as  well  as  the  carbonate  of  iron.  For  the  blacks  of 
this  kind,  some  English  manufacturers  mix  black  oxide  of  manganese  with  the  black 
oxide  of  iron,  or  with  ochre.  Nickel  and  umber  afford  a  fine  brown.  Carbonate  of 
iron,  mixed  with  bole  or  terra  di  Sienna,  gives  a  beautiful  tint  to  the  paste ;  as  also  man- 
ganese with  cobalt,  or  cobalt  with  nickeL  Antimony  produces  a  very  fine  colour  when 
combined  with  the  carbonate  of  iron  in  the  proportion  of  2  per  cent,  al<Mig  with  the 
ingredients  necessary  to  form  the  above-described  vitrifying  paste. 

The  following  is  another  vitrifying  paste,  of  a  much  softer  nature  than  the  preceding. 
Felspar,  SO  parts ;  sulphate  of  lime,  23 ;  silex,  17 ;  potter's  clay,  15 ;  kaolin  of  Cornwall 
(china  clay),  15;  sulphate  of  baryta,  10. 

These  vitrifying  pastes  are  very  plastic,  and  may  be  worked  with  as  much  fiwility  as 
English  pipe-day.  The  round  ware  is  usually  turned  upon  the  lathe.  It  may, 
however,  be  moulded,  as  the  oval  pieces  always  are.  The  more  delicate  ornaments  are 
cast  in  hollow  moulds  of  baked  clay,  by  women  and  children,  and  applied  with  remark- 
able dexterity  upon  the  turned  and  moulded  articles.  The  coloured  pastes  have  such  an 
affinity  for  each  other,  that  the  detached  ornaments  may  be  applied  not  only  with  a 
little  gum  water  upon  the  convex  and  concave  forms,  but  they  may  be  made  to  adhere 
without  experiencing  the  least  cracking  or  chinks.  The  coloured  pastes  receive  only 
one  fire,  unless  the  inner  surfoce  is  to  be  glazed ;  but  a  gloss  is  given  to  the  outer  sur- 
fiice.  The  enamel  for  the  interior  of  the  black  Wedgewood  ware,  is  composed  of  6  parts 
of  red  lead,  1  of  silex,  and  2  ounces  of  manganese,  when  the  mixture  is  made  in  pounds' 
weight 

The  operation  called  smearing,  consists  in  giving  an  external  lustre  to  the  unglased 
semi-vitrified  ware.  The  articles  do  not  in  this  way  receive  any  immersion, 
nor  even  the  ud  of  the  brush  or  pencil  of  the  artist ;  but  they  require  a  second  fire. 
The  saggers  are  coated  with  the  salt  glaze  already  described.  These  cases,  or  saggers, 
communicate  by  reverberation  the  lustre  so  remarkable  on  tlie  sur&ce  of  the  English 
stoneware  ;  which  one  might  suppose  to  be  the  result  of  the  glaze  tub,  or  of  the  brush. 
Occasionally  also  a  very  fusible  composition  is  thrown  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the 
muffle,  and  5  or  6  pieces  called  refractories  are  set  in  the  middle  of  it  coated  with  the 
same  composition.     The  intenaty  of  the  heat  converts  the  flux  into  vapour;  a  part  of 
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this  is  condensed  upon  ihe  surfkces  of  the  contiguous  articles,  so  as  to  give  them  the  de- 
sired brilliancy. 

Mortar- body,  is  a  paste  composed  of  6  parts  of  clay,  3  of  felspar,  2  of  silex,  and  1  of 
china  clay. 

White  and  yellow  figures  upon  dark-coloured  grounds  are  a  good  deal  employed.  To 
produce  yellow  impressions  upon  brown  stoneware,  ochre  is  ground  up  with  a  small 
quantity  of  antimony.  The  fiux  consists  of  flint  glass  and  flints  in  equal  weights. 
The  composition  for  white  designs  is  made  by  grinding  silex  up  with  that  flux,  and 
printing  it  on,  as  for  blue  colours^  upon  brown  or  other  coloured  stoneware,  which  shows 
off  the  light  hues. 

EnffHsh  porcelain  or  china,  —  Most  of  this  belongs  to  the  class  called  tender  or  soft 
porcelain  by  the  French  and  German  manufacturers.  It  is  not,  therefore,  composed 
simply  of  kaoHn  and  p^unUe,  The  English  china  is  generally  baked  at  a  much  lower 
heat  than  that  of  Sevres,  Dresden,  and  Berlin ;  and  it  is  covered  with  a  mere  glass. 
Being  manufactured  upon  a  prodigious  scale,  with  great  economy  and  certainty,  and 
little  expenditure  of  fuel,  it  is  sold  at  a  very  moderate  price  compared  with  the  foreign 
porcelain,  and  in  external  appearance  is  now  not  much  inferior. 

Some  of  the  English  porcelain  has  been  called  ironstone  china.  This  is  composed 
usually  of  60  parts  of  Cormsh  stone»  40  of  china  slay,  and  2  of  flint  glass ;  or  of  42  of 
the  felspar,  the  same  quantity  of  clay,  10  parts  of  flints  ground,  and  8  of  flint  glass. 

The  glaxe  for  the  first  composition  is  made  with  20  parts  of  felspar,  15  of  flints,  6  of 
red  lead,  and  5  of  soda,  which  are  fritted  together ;  with  44  parts  of  the  frit,  22  parts 
c^  flint  glass,  and  15  parts  of  white  lead,  are  groimd. 

The  glase  for  the  second  composition  is  formed  of  8  parts  of  flint  glass,  36  of  felspar, 
40  of  white  lead,  and  20  of  silex  (ground  flints). 

The  English  manufiicturers  employ  three  sorts  of  compositions  for  the  porcelain  bis- 
cuit ;  namely,  two  compositions  not  fritted ;  one  of  them  for  the  ordinary  table  service ; 
another  for  the  dessert  service  and  tea  dishes ;  the  third,  which  is  fritted,  corresponds  to 
the  paste  used  in  France  for  sculpture ;  and  with  it  all  delicate  kinds  of  ornaments  are 
made. 


Flr»t  compoBltlon. 

Second  composition. 

Third  coinpoBition. 

Ground  flints 

Calcined  bones 

China  clay  -            -         - 

Clay       .        -        -        . 

75 

180 

40 

70 

66 

100 

96 

Granite          80 

Lynn  sand  150 

300 

-    100 

Potash     .      10 

The  glaze  for  the  first  two  of  the  preceding  compositions  consists  of,  felspar  45,  flints 
9,  borax  21,  flint  glass  20,  nickel  4.  After  fritting  that  mixture,  add  12  parts  of  red 
lead.  For  the  third  composition,  which  is  the  most  fusible,  the  glaze  must  receive  1 2 
parts  of  ground  flints,  instead  of  9 ;  and  there  (hould  be  only  15  parts  of  borax,  instead 
of  21. 
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A  Stoneware  manufactory  should  be  placed  by  the  side  of  a  canal  or  navigable  river, 
because  the  articles  manufactured  do  not  well  hear  land  carriage. 

A  Staffordshire  pottery  is  usually  built  as  a  quadrangle,  each  side  being  about  100 
feet  long,  the  waUs  10  feet  high,  and  the  ridge  of  the  roof  5  feet  more.  The  base  of 
the  edifice  consists  of  a  bed  of  bricks,  18  inches  high,  and  16  inches  thick ;  upon  which 
a  mud  wall  in  a  wooden  frame,  called  pis^,  is  raised.  Cellars  are  formed  in  finont  of  the 
buildings,  as  depots  for  the  pastes  prepared  in  the  establishment.  The  waU  ot  the  jnd 
or  court  is  9  feet  high,  and  18  inches  thick. 

Fig,  11 56. A,  is  the  entrance  door ;  a,  the  porter's  lodge;  c,  a  particular  warehouse ; 
D,  workshop  of  the  plaster-moulder ;  x,  the  clay  depot ;  r,  r,  large  gates,  6  feet  8  inches 
high ;  G,  the  winter  evaporation  stove ;  h,  the  shop  for  sifting  the  paste  liquors ;  i,  sheds 
for  the  paste  liquor  tubs ;  i,  paste  liquor  pits ;  k,  workshop  for  the  moulder  of  hollow 
ware ;  l,  ditto  tit  the  dish  or  plate  moulder ;  m,  the  plate  drying-stove ;  n,  workshop  of  the 
biscuit-printers ;  o»  ditto  of  the  biscuit,  with  o',  a  long  window ;  p,  passage  leading  to  the 
paste  liquor  pits ;  q,  biscuit  warehouse ;  a,  place  where  the  biscuit  is  cleaned  as  it  comes 
out  of  the  biscuit  kilns,  s  s ;  t,  t,  enamel  or  glaxe  kilns ;  u,  long  passage ;  v,  space  left  for 
supplementary  workshops ;  x,  space  appointed  as  a  dep6t  for  the  sagger  fire*clay,  as  also 
for  making  the  saggers ;  s,  the  workshop  for  applying  the  glaze  liquor  to  the  biscuits ; 
a,  apartment  for  cleaning  the  glazed  ware ;  6,  b,  pumps ;  c,  basin ;  d,  mufllcs ;  «,  ware- 
house for  the  finished  stoneware ;  ft  that  of  the  glazed  goods ;  g,  g,  another  warehouse ; 
A,  a  large  space  for  the  smith's  force,  carpenter's  shop,  packing  room,  dep6t  of  clays, 
saggersi  &«»     The  packing  and  loading  of  the  goods  are  performed  in  front  of  the 
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Uneoiu  arlidci ,  m.  raom  for  putting  the  tdseuit  Into  the  ugger* ;  ■■'■  ■  long  vindov 
n,  workshop  with  huho  and  flj-wheeli ;  e,  drTing-room ;  p,  room  for  mounting  or  fiit- 
niahbg  diepieca;  q,  repuring  room;  r,  drying  room  of  the  goods  Tougfalf  turned;  < 


e  p»te  or  dough ;    u. 


rough  turning  or  blocking-oi 
counting-house. 

The  declared  Talue  of  the  earthenwe  eiported  in  ]850  wu  999M&Li  in  1 
i,\sa^71l.;  the  number  of  piece*  being  reapectiiely,  TS,93g,SlS  and  B4,3T3,3e7. 

There  are  from  39,000  to  35/XX)  torn  of  e]aj  exported  anninKy  from  Foolr,  in 
aetibire.  to  the  English  and  Scotch  potteries.  A  good  deal  Ot  claj  ii  alio  lent 
DerouBhiie  and  ComiTBlI. 

The  Spanish  iJeanaxat,  or  cooling  towIs.  are  made  porous,  to  fiifoitr  the  eiodi 
of  water  through  them,  and  maintain  a  constantly  moist  eyapOTstiDg  lur&ce.  lAaieylie 
aayt,  that  granular  sea  salt  is  *n  iogredieiit  or  (he  paste  Ot  the  Spanish  alcaraxas ; 
which  being  expelled  pattlf  by  the  heat  oT  the  baking,  and  paitl;  bf  the  subsequent 
water*  percolation,  leaies  the  bod;  lery  open.  The  biscuit  should  be  charged  with  a 
oonsidenble  proportdon  of  nnd,  and  Tery  modeiately  Qted. 


Porcelain  is  a  kind  of  pottery  ware  whose  paste  is  line  grained,  compact,  TCty  hard, 
and  &iatly  tnuulucid ;  and  whose  biscuit  aollenB  slightly  in  the  kiln.  Its  ordinary 
whitenees  cannot  form  a  definite  character,  unce  there  are  porcelain  pastes  Tariously 
coloured.  There  are  two  species  of  porcelain,  very  different  in  their  nature,  the 
eaential  properties  of  which  it  is  of  consequence  to  eatablish  ;  ibe  one  ii  called  hunt, 
and  the  other  Iflufn- ;  important  distinctions,  the  neglect  of  which  has  introduced  great 
confiuion  into  many  treatises  on  this  el^anl  manufacture. 

Biinf  porcelain  is  essentially  composed,  first,  of  a  natural  clay  containing  some  silica, 
infusible,  and  preserving  its  whileneas  in  a  strong  beat;  this  IS  almost  always  a  true 
kaolin ;  secondly,  of  a  fliu,  consisting  of  silica  and  lime,  composing  a  quartuHe  felspar 
rock,  called  jx-(a>bfH.  The  gbie  of  this  porcelain,  likewise  eaithv,  admits  of  no  me. 
tallio  substance  or  alkalL 
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•  Tender  porcelain,  styled  alao  TiCrcotu  porcelain,  has  no  relation  with  the  preoeeding 
in  its  composition ;  it  always  consists  of  a  vitreous  frit,  rendered  opaque  and  less  fusible 
1y>'  the  addition  of  a  calcareous  or  marly  clay.  Its  glase  is  an  arti6cial  glass  or  crystal, 
into  which  silica,  alkalis,  and  lead  enter. 

This  porcelain  has  a  more  vitreous  biscuit,  more  transparent,  a  little  less  hard,  and 
less  fragile,  but  much  more  frisible  than  that  of  the  hard  porcelain.  Its  glaze  is  more 
glossy,  more  transparent,  a  little  less  white,  much  tenderer,  and  more  fusible. 

The  biKuit  of  the  hard  porcelain  made  at  the  French  national  manufiictory  of  Sevres 
is  generally  composed  of  a  kaolin  clay,  and  of  a  decomposed  fel^ar  rock  ;  analogous  to 
the  china  clay  of  Cornwall,  and  Cornish  stone.  Both  of  the  above  French  materials 
come  from  Sunt  Triex-la-perche,  near  Limoges. 

Afler  many  experiments,  the  following  composition  has  been  adopted  for  the  teretee 
piuU  of  the  royal  manu6ctory  of  Sevres ;  that  is,  for  all  the  ware  which  b  to  be  glased : 
silica,  59 ;  alumina,  35  *S  ;  potash,  S*2;  lime,  3*3.  The  conditions  of  such  a  compound 
are  pretty  nearly  fulfilled  by  taking  from  63  to  70  of  the  washed  kaolin  or  china  clay, 
S2  to  15  of  the  felspar ;  nearly  10  of  flint  powder,  and  about  5  of  chalk.  The  glaze  is 
composed  solely  of  solid  febpar,  calcined,  crushed,  and  then  ground  fine  at  the  mill. 
This  rock  pretty  uniformly  oonsirts  of  silica  73,  alumina  16'S,  potash  8*4,  and 
water  0*6. 

The  kaolin  is  washed  at  the  pit,  and  sent  in  this  state  to  Sivres,  under  the  name  of 
deea$iied  earth.  At  the  manufiictory  it  is  washed  and  elutriated  with  care ;  and  its  slip 
b  passed  through  fine  sieves.  This  forms  the  plastic,  infusible,  and  opaque  ingredient 
to  which  the  substance  must  be  added  which  gives  it  a  certain  degree  of  fusibUity  and 
semi-transparency.  The  felspar  rock  used  for  this  purpose,  should  contain  neither  dark 
mica  nor  iron,  either  as  an  oxide  or  sulphuret  It  is  calcined  to  make  it  crushable,  under 
stamp-pestles  driven  by  machinery,  then  ground  fine  in  homstone  mills,  as  repre- 
sented injige.  1154,  1155,  1156,  1157.  This  pulverulent  matter  being  diffused  through 
water,  is  mixed  in  certain  proportions,  regulated  by  its  quality,  with  the  argillaceous 
slip.  The  mixture  is  deprived  of  the  chief  part  of  its  water  in  shallow  plaster  pans 
without  heat ;  and  the  resulting  paste  is  set  aside  to  ripen,  in  damp  cellars,  for  many 
months. 

When  wsnted  for  use,  it  is  placed  in  hemispherical  pans  of  plaster,  which  absorb  the 
redundant  moisture ;  after  which  it  is  divided  into  small  lumps^  and  completely  d'ied. 
It  is  next  pulverized,  moistened  a  little,  and  laid  on  a  floor,  and  trodden  upon  by  a 
workman  marching  over  it  with  bare  feet  in  every  direction ;  the  parings  and  frag- 
ments of  soft  moulded  articles  being  intermixed,  which  improve  the  plasticity  of  the 
whole.  When  sufficiently  tramped,  it  is  made  up  into  masses  of  the  size  of  a  man*s 
bead,  and  kept  damp  till  required. 

The  dough  is  now  in  a  state  fit  for  the  potter's  lathe ;  but  it  is  much  less  plastic  than 
stoneware  paste,  and  is  more  diflScult  to  fashion  into  the  various  articles ;  and  hence 
one  cause  of  the  higher  price  of  porcelain. 

The  round  plates  and  dishes  are  shaped  on  plaster  moulds ;  but  sometimes  the  paste 
is  laid  on  as  a  crust,  and  at  others  it  is  turned  into  shape  on  the  lathe.  When  a  crust 
is  to  be  made,  a  moistened  sheep-skin  is  spread  on  a  marble  table ;  and  over  this  the 
dough  is  extended  with  a  rolling  pin,  supported  on  two  guide-rules.  The  crust  is  then 
transfinred  over  the  plaster  rootdd,  by  lifting  it  upon  the  skin ;  for  it  wants  tenacity  to 
bear  raising  by  itself.  When  the  piece  is  to  be  fashioned  on  the  lathe,  a  lump  of  the 
dough  is  thrown  on  the  centre  of  the  horizontal  wooden  disc,  and  turned  into  form  as 
directed  in  treating  of  stoneware,  only  it  must  be  left  much  thicker  than  in  its  finished 
state.  After  it  dries  to  a  certain  degree  on  the  plaster  mould,  the  workman  replaces  it 
on  the  lathe,  by  moistening  it  on  its  base  with  a  wet  sponge,  and  finishes  its  form  with 
an  iron  tool.  A  good  workman  at  Sdvres  makes  no  more  than  from  15  to  20  porcelain 
plates  in  a  day ;  whereas  an  English  potter,  with  two  boys,  makes  from  1000  to  1200 
plates  of  sttmeware  in  the  same  time.  The  pieces  which  are  not  round,  are  shaped  in 
plaster  moulds,  and  finished  by  hand.  When  the  articles  are  very  large,  as  wash-hand 
basins,  salads,  &c.,  a  flat  cake  is  spread  above  a  skin  on  the  marble  slab,  which  is  then 
applied  to  the  mould  with  the  sponge^  as  for  plates ;  and  they  are  finished  by  hand. 

The  projecting  pieces,  such  as  handles,  beaks,  spouts,  and  ornaments,  are  moulded 
and  adjusted  separately ;  and  are  cemented  to  the  bodies  of  china-ware  with  slip,  or 
porcelain  dough  thinned  with  water.  In  fiict,  the  mechanical  processes  with  porcelain 
and  the  finer  stoneware  are  substantially  the  same ;  only  they  require  more  time  and 
greater  nicety.  The  least  defect  in  the  fiibrieation,  the  smallest  bit  added,  an  unequal 
pressure,  the  cracks  of  the  moulds,  although  well  repaired,  and  seemingly  effaced  in  the 
clay  shape,  re-appear  after  it  is  baked.  The  articles  should  be  allowed  to  dry  very 
slowly ;  if  hurried  but  a  little,  they  are  liable  to  be  spoiled.  When  quite  dry,  they  are 
taken  to  the  kiln. 

The  kiln  for  hard  porcelain  at  Sdvres,  is  a  kind  of  tower  in  two  flats,  constructed  of 
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fire-bricki ;  and  resembUfl,  in  other  respects,  the  stoneware  kiln  already  figured  and 
described.  The  fuel  is  young  aspin  wood,  very  dry,  and  cleft  very  small ;  it  is  put  into 
the  apertures  of  the  four  outside  fumacea  or  fire>xnouths,  which  discharge  ihtai  flame 
into  the  inside  of  the  kiln ;  each  floor  being  closed  in  abore,  by  a  dome  pierced  with 
holes.  The  whole  is  covered  in  by  a  roof  with  an  open  passage,  placed  at  a  proper  dis- 
tance frcmi  the  uppermost  dome.  There  is,  therefore,  no  chimney  proper  so  cidled.  See 
Stons,  artificial. 

The  raw  pieces  are  put  into  the  upper  floor  of  the  kiln ;  where  they  reoeiTe  a  heat  of 
about  the  60th  degree  of  Wedgewood*s  pyrometer,  and  a  commencement  of  baking, 
which,  without  altering  their  shape,  or  causing  a  perceptible  shrinking  of  their  bulk, 
makes  them  completely  dry,  and  gives  them  suflicient  solidity  to  bear  handling.  By 
this  preliminary  baking,  the  clay  loses  its  property  of  forming  a  paste  with  water ;  and 
the  pieces  become  fit  for  receiving  the  glazing  coat,  as  they  may  be  dipped  in  water 
without  risk  of  breakage. 

The  glaze  of  hard  porcelain  is  a  felspar  rock  :  ihis  being  ground  to  a  very  fine  pow- 
der,  is  worked  into  a  paste  with  water  mingled  with  a  little  vinegar.  All  the  articles  are 
dipped  into  this  milky  liquid  for  an  instant ;  and  as  they  are  very  porous,  they  absorb 
the  water  greedily,  wherry  a  layer  of  the  felspar  glaze  is  deposited  on  their  surfiice,  in 
a  nearly  dry  state,  as  soon  as  they  are  lifted  out.  Glaze-pap  is  afterwards  applied  with 
a  hair  bnib.  to  the  projecting  edges,  or  any  points  where  it  had  not  taken ;  and  the 
powder  is  then  removed  from  the  part  on  which  the  article  is  to  stand,  lest  it  should 
get  fixed  to  its  support  in  the  fire.  After  these  operations  i^  b  replaced  in  the  kiln,  to 
be  completely  baked. 

The  articles  are  put  into  saggers,  like  those  of  fine  stoneware ;  and  this  operation  is 
one  of  the  most  delicate  and  expensive  in  the  manuftcture  of  porcelain.  The  saggers 
are  made  of  the  plastic  or  potter's  clay  of  Abondant,  to  which  about  a  third  part  of 
cement  of  broken  saggers  has  been  added. 

As  the  porcelain  pieces  soften  somewhat  in  the  fire,  they  cannot  be  set  above  each 
other,  even  were  they  free  from  glaze ;  for  the  same  reason,  they  cannot  be  baked  on 
tripods,  several  of  them  being  in  one  case,  as  is  done  with  stoneware.  £very  piece  of 
porcelain  requires  a  sagger  for  itself.  They  must,  moreover,  be  placed  on  a  perfectly 
flat  surface,  because  in  softening  they  would  be  apt  to  conform  to  the  irregularities  of  a 
rough  one.  When  therefore  any  piece,  a  soup  plate  for  example,  is  to  be  aaggertd,  there 
is  laid  on  the  bottom  of  the  case  a  perfectlv  true  disc  or  round  cake  of  stoneware, 
made  of  the  sagger  material,  and  it  is  secured  m  its  place  on  three  small  props  of  a  clay- 
lute,  consisting  of  potter*s  clay  mixed  with  a  great  deal  of  sand.  When  the  cake  is  care- 
fully levelled,  it  is  moistened,  and  dusted  over  with  sand,  or  coated  with  a  film  of  fire- 
clay slip,  and  the  porcelain  is  carefully  set  on  it.  The  sand  or  fire  clay  hinders  it  firom 
sticking  to  the  cake.  Several  small  articles  may  be  set  on  the  same  cake,  provided  they 
do  not  touch  one  another. 

The  saggprs  containing  the  pieces  thus  arranged,  are  piled  up  in  the  kiln  over  each 
other,  in  the  columnar  form,  till  the  whole  space  be  occupied ;  leaving  very  moderate 
intervals  between  the  columns  to  finvour  the  draught  of  the  fires.  The  whole  being 
arranged  with  these  precautions,  and  several  others,  too  minute  to  be  specified  here,  the 
door  of  the  kiln  is  built  up  with  3  rows  of  bricks,  leaving  merely  an  opening  8  inches 
square,  through  which  there  is  access  to  a  sagger  with  the  nearest  side  cut  offi  In  this 
sagger  are  put  fragments  of  porcelain  intended  to  be  withdrawn  from  time  to  time^  in 
order  to  judge  of  the  progress  of  the  baking.  These  are  called  time-pieces  or  watches 
(montruy     This  opening  into  the  watches  is  closed  by  a  stopper  of  stoneware. 

The  firing  b^ns  by  throwing  into  the  furnace-mouths  some  pretty  large  pieces  of 
white  wood,  and  the  heat  is  maintained  for  about  15  hours,  gradually  raising  it  by  the 
addition  of  a  larger  quantity  of  the  wood,  till  at  the  end  of  that  period  the  kiln  has  a 
cherry-red  colour  within.  The  heat  is  now  greatly  increased  by  the  operation  termed 
covering  the  fire.  Instead  of  throwing  billets  vertically  into  the  four  furnaces,  there  is 
placed  horizontally  on  the  openings  of  these  furnaces,  aspin  wood  of  a  sound  texture, 
cleft  small,  laid  in  a  sloping  position.  The  brisk  and  long  flame  which  it  yields  dips 
into  the  tunnels,  penetrates  the  kiln,  and  circulates  round  the  sagger-piles.  The  heat 
augments  rapidly,  and,  at  the  end  of  13  or  15  hours  of  this  firing,  the  interior  of  the 
kiln  is  so  white,  that  the  watches  can  hardly  be  distinguished.  The  draught,  indeed,  is 
so  rapid  at  this  time,  that  one  may  place  his  hand  on  the  slope  of  the  wood  without 
feeling  incommoded  by  the  heat.  Every  thing  is  consumed,  no  small  charcoal  re> 
mains,  smoke  is  no  longer  produced,  and  even  the  wood-ash  is  dissipated.  It  is  obrious 
that  the  kiln  and  the  saggers  must  be  composed  of  a  very  refractory  clay,  in  order  to 
resist  such  a  fire.  The  heat  in  the  Sevres  kilns  mounts  so  high  as  the  134th  degree 
of  Wedgewood. 

At  the  end  of  15  or  20  hours  of  the  great  fire ;  tliat  is,  after  from  30  to  36  hours' 
firmg,  the  porcelain  is  baked;   as  is  ascertained  by  taking  out  and  examining  the 
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vatchet.  The  kiln  is  luflfered  to  eool  during  S  or  4  daye,  and  is  then  opened  and  dia. 
charged.  The  sand  strewed  on  the  cakes  to  prevent  the  adhesion  of  the  articles  to 
them,  gets  attached  to  their  sole,  and  is  removed  by  firiction  with  a  hard  sandstone ;  an 
operation  which  one  woman  can  perform  for  a  whole  kiln  in  less  than  10  days ;  and  is  the 
last  applied  to  hard  porcelain,  unless  it  needs  to  be  returned  into  the  hot  kiln  to  have 
come  defeots  repaired. 

The  materials  of  fine  porcelain  are  very  rare ;  and  there  would  be  no  advantage 
in  making  a  gray-white  porcelain  with  coarser  and  somewhat  cheaper  materials, 
far  the  other  sources  of  expense  above  detailed,  and  which  are  of  most  consequence, 
would  still  exist ;  while  the  porcelain,  losing  much  of  its  brightness,  would  lose  the  main 
part  of  its  value. 

Its  pap  or  dough,  which  reouires  tedious  grinding  and  manipulation,  is  also  more 
difficult  to  work  into  shapes,  in  the  ratio  of  80  to  1,  compared  to  fine  stoneware.  Each 
porcelain  plate  requires  a  separate  sagger;  so  that  12  occupy  in  the  kiln  a  space  suf- 
ficient for  at  least  38  stoneware  plates.  The  temperature  of  a  hard  porcelain  kiln  being 
very  high,  involves  a  proportionate  consumption  of  fuel  and  waste  of  saggers.  With 
40  Btereg  (cubic  metres)  of  wood,  IS/XX>  stoneware  plates  may  be  completely  fired,  both 
in  the  biscuit  and  glaze  kilns ;  while  the  same  quantity  of  wood  would  bidte  at  most 
only  1000  plates  of  porcelain. 

To  tliese  causes  of  high  price,  which  are  constant  and  essential,  we  ought  to  add  the 
numerous  accidents  to  which  porcelain  is  exposed  at  every  step  of  its  preparation,  and 
particularly  in  the  kiln ;  these  accidents  damage  upwards  of  one-third  of  the  pieces, 
and  firequently  more,  when  articles  of  singular  form  and  large  dimensions  are  ad- 
ventured. 

The  bast  English  porcelain  is  made  from  a  mixture  of  the  Cornish  kaolin  (called 
ehina  clay),  ground  flints,  ground  Cornish  stone,  and  calcined  bones  in  powder,  or  bone- 
ash,  besides  some  other  materials,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  manu&ctiurers.  A 
liquid  pap  is  made  with  these  materials,  compounded  in  certain  proportions,  and  diluted 
with  water.  The  fluid  part  is  then  withdrawn  by  the  absorbent  action  of  dry  stucco 
basins  or  pans.  The  dough,  brought  to  a  proper  stiffness,  and  perfectly  worked  and 
kneaded  on  the  principles  detailed  above,  is  fashioned  on  the  lathe,  by  the  hands  of 
modellers,  or  by  pressure  in  moulds.  The  pieces  are  then  baked  to  the  state  of  biscuit 
in  a  kiln,  being  enclosed,  of  course,  in  saggers. 

This  biscuit  has  the  aspect  of  white  sugar,  and  being  very  porous,  must  receive  a 
-vitreous  coating.  The  glaze  consists  of  ground  felspar  or  Cornish  stone.  Into  this, 
diflfused  in  water,  along  with  a  little  flint-powder  and  potash,  the  biscuit  ware  is  dipped, 
as  already  described,  under  stoneware.  The  pieces  are  then  fired  jn  the  glsze-kiln, 
eare  being  taken,  before  putting  them  into  their  saggers,  to  remove  the  glaae  powder  from 
their  bottom  parts,  to  prevent  their  adhesion  to  the  fire-clay  vesseL 

Txiroia  PoacxLAiw. 

Tender  porcelain,  or  soft  china-ware,  is  made  with  a  vitreous  frit,  rendered  less  fusible 
and  opaque  by  an  addition  of  white  marl  or  bone-ash.  The  frit  is,  therefore,  first  pre- 
pared. This,  at  Sevres,  is  a  composition,  made  with  some  nitre,  a  little  sea  salt,  Alicant 
barilla,  alum,  gypsum,  and  much  siliceous  sand  or  ground  flints.  That  mixture  is  sub- 
jected to  an  incipient  pasty  fusion  in  a  furnace,  where  it  is  stirred  about  to  blend  the 
materials  well ;  and  thus  a  very  white  spongy  frit  is  obtained.  It  is  pulverized,  and 
to  every  three  parts  of  it,  one  of  the  white  marl  of  Argenteuil  is  added ;  and  when  the 
whole  are  well  ground,  and  intimately  mixed,  the  paste  of  tender  porcelain  is  formed. 

As  this  paste  has  no  tenacity,  it  cannot  bear  working  till  a  mucilage  of  gum  or  black 
soap  be  added,  which  gives  it  a  kind  of  plasticity,  though  even  then  it  will  not  bear  the 
lathe.  Hence  it  must  be  fashioned  in  the  press,  between  two  moulds  of  plaster.  The 
pieces  are  left  thicker  than  they  should  be ;  and  when  dried,  are  finished  on  the  lathe 
with  iron  tools. 

In  tliis  state  they  are  baked,  without  any  glaze  being  -applied  ;  but  as  this  porcelain 
softens  fiir  more  during  the  baking  than  t|ie  hard  porcelain,  it  needs  to  be  supported  on 
every  side.  This  is  done  by  baking  on  earthen  moulds  all  such  pieces  as  can  be  treated 
in  this  way,  namely  plates,  saucers,  &c.  The  pieces  are  reversed  on  these  moulds, 
and  undergo  their  shrinkage  without  losing  their  form.  Beneath  other  articles,  supports 
of  a  like  paste  are  laid,  which  suffer  in  baking  the  same  contraction  as  the  articles,^  and 
of  course  can  serve  only  once.  In  this  operation  saggers  are  used,  in  which  the  pieces 
and  their  supports  are  fired. 

The  kiln  for  the  tender  porcelain  at  Sevres  is  absolutely  similar  to  that  for  the 
common  stoneware ;  but  it  has  two  floors ;  and  while  the  biscuit  is  baked  in  the  lower 
story,  the  glaze  is  fiised  in  the  upper  one;  which  causes  considerable  economy  of 
fuel.  The  glaze  of  soft  porcelun  is  a  species  of  glass  or  crystal  prepared  on  purpose. 
It  is  compowd  of  flint,  siliceous  sand,  a  little  potash  or  soda,  and  about  two-fifUi  parts 
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of  Ind  oiide.  Tliu  miituie  it  melted  in  cniciblea  or  poU  beneath  the  kilo.  The 
raulliog  glut  b  grouod  fine,  imd  diffuted  through  irater  mixed  with  •  little  fioegu  lo 
the  contiitencs  of  cream.  All  the  pieces  of  binuit  are  covered  vith  thii  glazf  macler, 
b;  pouring  this  slip  orei  them,  since  their  nibstsnce  ii  Dot  absoitwnt  enough  to  take  it 

The  piecH  ai«  eneawd  once  more  each  in  a  separate  agger,  but  without  any  sup- 
ports; fbr  ttie  heat  of  the  upper  floor  of  the  kiln,  though  adequate  lo  melt  tt»  glue, 
is  not  strong  enough  to  soften  tbe  biscuit.  But  as  this  £nt  Tilreous  coat  is  not  vctt 
equal,  I  second  one  is  applied,  and  the  pieces  are  retunied  la  the  kiln  fbr  the  third 
time.      See  Sron,  AiiiriciAL,  for  a  view  of  this  kilo. 

The  msnufacture  of  soft  porcelain  is  longer  and  more  diflicult  than  that  of  hard;  it) 
biscuit  is  dearer,  slthough  the  raw  nuietials  msj  be  found  ererr  where ;  and  it  fui- 
nUhes  alw  more  refuse.  Miui]|  of  the  pieces  split  asunder,  receive  fissure*,  or  bcccne 
debrmed  in  the  biscuit-kiln,  in  spite  of  the  supports;  and  this  vitreous  porcelain, 
moreover,  is  alwajs  yellower,  more  transparent,  and  incapable  of  bearing  rapid  tran- 
sitions of  temperature,  so  that  even  the  heat  of  boiling  water  IVequently  cracks  it  It 
ponesses  some  advaot^es  es  lo  painting,  and  may  be  made  so  gaudy  and  briUisnt  in  iU 
(leeoraliom,  as  to  captiTole  the  vulgar  eye. 


I.  The  foUowbg  figures  of  a  felspar  and  flint  mill  are  taken  from  plans  of  apparatus 
lately  constructed  by  Mr  Hall  of  Dartfbrd,  and  erected  by  bim  in  the  royal  manu^torj 
of  Sevres.  There  are  two  sunilorsetsof  apparatus,  (1157.),  which  may  be  employed  to- 
gether or  in  succession     composedeach  of  anelevated  tub  ^and  oTlhree  n 


of  reception  a.,  and  two  behind  it,  whose  lop  edge)  are  upon  a  lower  level  than  the  bottom 
of  the  casks  a,  *  to  allow  of  the  liquid  runninjf  out  of  tbem  with  a  miflcient  slope  ^ 
proper  charge  of  kaolin  u  first  put  mto  the  cask  a,  then  water  IS  gntdually  run  mto  it 
by  the  gutter  adapted  to  the  stopcock  o,  oJlei  which  the  mixtuTe  is  agitated  powerfully 
in  erery  direction  by  baud  with  the  stirring-bar,  which  ii  huqg  within  a  hole  in  the 
ceiling,  and  has  sC  its  upper  end  a  small  tin-plate  funnel  to  prevent  dirt  or  nut  from 
dropping  down  into  the  clay.  Tbe  sUrrer  may  be  raised  or  lowered  so  as  to  touch  any 
part  of  the  cask.  The  semi-fluid  mass  is  left  to  settle  for  a  few  minatea,  and  then  the 
finer  arpllaceous  pap  is  run  off  by  the  stopcock  a',  placed  a  little  above  tbe  gritly 
deposit,  into  tbe  tine  pipe  which  conveys  it  into  one  ot  tbe  tub)  a';  but  as  this  lemi- 
liquid  matter  may  itill  contain  some  granular  substances,  it  must  be  passed  through  a 
sieve  bt^ore  it  ia  ubnilted  into  tbe  tub.    There  is,  therefore,  st  the  spot  upon  the  tub  where 

liquid  paste.  This  sieve  is  shaken  upon  its  support,  in  order  to  make  it  discliarge 
the  washed  argillsceau)  kaolin.  After  the  clay  ha)  nibsided,  the  vatcr  i)  drawn  ulf 
from  its  sur&ce  by  a  sine  aypbon.  The  vats  a'  have  covers,  to  protect  their  conunis 
from  duat.  In  the  pottery  bctoriet  of  England,  the  agitation  is  produced  by  ma- 
chinery, instead  of  the  hand.  A  vertical  shaft,  with  horisontal  or  oblique  paddlMi  ■> 
made  to  revolve  in  the  vats  for  this  purpose. 

1%!  inall  trilMralin^  ndB  is  represented  in  jlj.l  15S,  There  are  three  simihiT  grinding- 
tub)  on  the  same  line.  The  details  of  the  construction  are  shown  in  /igt.  \iS%  t^ 
where  it  ia  seen  lo  consist  principally  of  a  revolving  millstona  ■  (j^.ll59.).  of  a  last 
or  sleeper  millstone  a',  and  of  a  vat  c,  hooped  with  iron,  with  its  top  raised  abate  the 
upper  millilone.  The  lower  block  of  hornstone  rests  upon  a  very  firm  basis,  f;  it 
IS  surrounded  immediaUly  by  the  strong  wooden  circle  e,  which  slopes  out  funnel-wis* 
above,  iu  order  to  throw  beck  the  earthy  matters  as  they  arc  pushed  up  by  tbe  allrilioil 
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of  the  itones.     That  piece  is  honowed  out,  partially  to  admit  the  kej  c,  opposite  to 
trhich  in  the  &ucet  and  spigot  </,  for  emptying  the  tub.     When  one  operation  is  com- 

"""^  pleted,  the  key  c  is  lifted  out  by  means  of  a 
peg  put  into  the  holes  at  its  top;  the  spigot  is 
then  drawn,  and  the  thin  paste  is  run  out  into  Tats. 
The  upper  grindstone,  b  «/,  like  the  lower  one,  is 
about  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  must  be  cut  in  a 
peculiar  manner.  At  first  there  is  scooped  out 
a  hollowing  in  the  form  of  a  sector,  denoted  by 
def^  ^^.1160. ;  the  arc  df\%  about  one-sixth  of 
the  circumference,  so  that  the  vacuity  of  the 
turning  grindstone  is  one-sixth  of  its  surface; 
moreover,  the  stone  must  be  channelled,  in  order 
I  to  grind  or  crush  the  hard  gritty  substances.  For 
this  purpose,  a  wedge-shaped  groove  deg,  about 

irrrr-i[niim-TTTn-"i-T^nn«r^r-.rx I  a**  >'*<^^  *^^  ®  quarter  deep,  is  made  on  its  undei' 

faee,  whereby  the  stone,  as  it  turns  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  arrow,  acts  with 
this  inclined  plane  upon  all  the  particles  in  its  course,  crushing  them  and  forcing  them 
in  between  the  stones,  till  they  be  triturated  to  an  impalpable  powder.  When  the 
srindstone  wMrs  unequally  on  its  lower  surfiuje,  it  is  useful  to  trace  upon  it  little 
fiirrows,  proceeding  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference,  like  those  shown  by  the 
dotted  lines  •  «".     It  must,  moreover,  be  indented  with  rough  points  by  the  hammer. 

The  turning  homstone-block  is  set  in  motion  bv  the  vertical  shaft  h,  which  is  fixed 
by  the  clamp-iron  cross  i  to  the  top  of  the  stone.  When  the  stone  is  new,  its  thickness 
is  about  14  inches,  and  it  is  made  to  answer  for  grinding  till  it  be  reduced  to  about 
8  inches,  by  lowering  the  clamp  f,  upon  the  shaft,  so  that  it  may  continue  to  keep  its 
bold  of  the  stone.  The  manner  in  which  the  grindstones  are  turned,  is  obvious  from 
inspection  of  fig*  1158.,  where  the  norisontal  axis  l,  which  recdves  its  impulsion  from 
the  iweat  water-wheel,  turns  the  prolonged  shaft  i/,  or  leaves  it  at  rest,  according  as  the 
dttt^  «,  r  is  locked  or  opened.  Thb  second  shaft  bears  the  three  bevel  wheels  m,  m,  h. 
These  work  in  three  corresponding  bevel  wheels  m*  m'  m',  made  fast  respectively  to  the 

three  vertical  shafts  of  the  millstones,  which  pass 
through  the  cast-iron  guide  tubes  iif  m'.  These 
are  fixed  in  a  truly  vertical  position  by  the  collar- 
bar  mf,  m',  fig.  1159.  In  tliis  figure  we  see  at  m  how 
the  strong  cross-bar  of  cast  iron  is  made  fast  to  the 
wooden  beams  which  support  all  the  upper  mechani- 
sm of  the  mill-work.  I1ie  bearing  ml  is  disposed  in 
an  analogous  manner;  but  it  is  supported  against 
two  cast-iron  columns,  shown  at  l'l*,  in^^.  1158. 
The  guide  tubes  m*  are  bored  smooth  for  a  small 
disUnce  from  each  of  their  extremities,  and  their 
interjacent  calibre  is  wider,  so  that  the  vertical  shafts 
touch  only  at  two  places.  It  is  obvious,  that  when- 
ever the  shaft  i/  is  set  a-going,  it  necessarily  turns 
the  wheels  m  and  m',  and  their  guide  tubes  m'^  ;  but 
the  vertical  shaft  may  remain  either  at  rest,  or  revolve, 
according  to  the  position  of  the  lever  click  or  catch 
K,  at  the  top,  which  is  made  to  slide  upon  the  shaft, 
J  _^  and  can  let  fidl  a  finger  into  a  vertical  groove  cut 
-|^^  in  the  surface  of  that  shaft  The  clamp-fork  of  the 
L  elick  is  thus  made  to  catch  upon  the  horizontal  bevel- 

1        wheel  m',  or  to  release  it,  according  as  the  lever  k  is 
lowered  or  lifted  up.     Thus  each  milktoue  may  be 
-^  ^  thrown  out  of  or  into  geer  at  pleasure. 

These  stones  make  upon  an  average  11  or  12  turns  in 
a  minute,  corresponding  to  3  revolutions  of  the  water- 
wheel,  which  moves  through  a  space  of  3  feet  4  inches  in 
the  second,  its  outer  circumference  being  66  feet     The 
weight  of  the  upper  stone,  with  its  iron  mountings,  is 
about  6  cwt,  when  new.    The  charge  of  each  mill  in  dry 
material  is  2  cwt. ;   and  the  water  may  be  estimated  at 
from  one-half  to  the  whole  of  this  weight ;  whence  the  total 
load  may  be  reckoned  to  be  at  least  3  cwt. ;  the  stone,  by 
displacement  of  the  magma,  loses  fully  400  pounds  of  its  weight,  and  weighs  therefore  in 
reality  only  2  cwt.     It  is  charged  in  successive  portions,  but  it  is  discharged  all  at  once. 
When  the  grinding  of  the  siliceous  or  felspar  matters  is  nearly  complete,  a  remarkable 
Vol..  II.  3  Q 
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phenomeDOD  occun;  tba  lubstince  precipiUte*  to  Ihe  botlom,  anU  Miumn  in  a  few 
wconda  so  itrang  ■  degree  of  coheuoD,  lliat  it  U  hardly  pnaiible  to  restore  it  aguQ  to  ttw 
put]r  or  magma  state ;  hence  if  a  millitoiie  liimi  too  ilawlj,  or  iT  it  be  accidcDtall; 
stopped  Tor  >  few  minutes,  ths  upper  none  gets  so  Grml;  eenieat«d  to  the  under  one, 
that  it  ia  difficult  lo  ■eparata  tbem.  It  has  been  discovered,  but  without  knowing  wbj, 
that  a  little  linegar  added  to  the  water  of  tha  magma  almost  inUlibly  prerents  that 
■uddeu  iClflening  of  tlie  depouC  and  stoppage  of  the  slonea.  If  the  mills  come  to  be 
set  fast  in  this  way,  the  shafts  or  geering  would  be  certainly  brokeni  were  not  some 
safety  provi^oa  to  be  made  in  the  machinery  agaiast  such  secidenl^  Mr.  Hairs  coU' 
trifauee  to  obviate  the  aboie  danger  i>  highly  ingenious.  The  clutch  ^f,  jfy.  llSS^ii 
not  a  locking  crab,  Gied  in  the  common  way,  upon  tha  shaft  t ;  but  it  is  compooed,  as 
1161  shown  in  JigM.  IISI,  63,  63,  61.,  of  ahoop  K,fiied 
upon  the  sfaafV  by  means  of  a  key,  of  a  collar  a,  and 
L  of  a  Sat  ring  or  washer  i,  with  four  projections,  which 
-e  fitted  to  the  collar  e,  by  four  bolts  y.  Fif.U63. 
presents  the  collar  a  seen  In  front;  that  i^  by  the 
ce  which  cairies  the  clutch  teeth  ;  and  jfp.  1163  re. 
presents  its  other  &cc,  which  receives  the  fiat  ring  r, 
jl;.1164.,in  four  notches  corresponding  lo  the  four  pro- 
jections of  tlie  wadier-ring.  Since  the  ring  h  is  fiied 
upon  the  shaft  l,  and  necessarily  turns  with  it,  it  has 
the  two  other  pieces  at  its  disposal,  namely  the  collar 
E,  and  the  washer  z,  because  they  are  always  coimecled 
>  turn  with  the  ring  v,  when  the  resistance  they  encounter 
,  and  to  remain  at  rest,  letting  the  ring  ii  turn  by  itld( 
when  that  resistance  Increases  to  a  certain  pitch.  To  give  this  degree  of  friction,  we 
need  otOy  interpose  the  leather  washers  i,z',  jCjr.1161.;  and  now  as  the  collar  eiiiifilu^ 
Uu,  e,  slides  pretty  tieely  upon  the  ring  v,  it  is  obvious  that  by  lightening  more  or  l»* 
the  screw  bolls  y,  these  washers  will  become  as  it  ware  a  lateral  brake,  to  lighten  mora 
or  less  the  hearing  of  the  ring  ■,  to  which  they  are  applied  i  by  regulating  this  pressure, 
every  thing  may  be  eudly  adjusted.  When  the  resistance  becomes  too  great,  the  leilhci 
vFssliers,  pressed  upon  one  side  by  the  collar  v,  of  the  washer  x,  and  rubbed  tipoa  ths 
other  side  hy  the  prominence  oT  the  ring  v,  get  heated  to  lucb  a  degree,  that  they  are  spl 
to  become  osiboniied,  and  require  replacement 

This  aafety  clutch  ma^  be  recommended  to  the  notice  of  mechanicUn^  is  susceptible 
of  beneficial  applicallan  in  a  variety    " 


The  large  felspar  and  kaolin  mill,  mode  by  Mr.  Hall,  for  Sivres,  has  a  flat  bed  at 
honistone,  in  one  block,  Uid  at  the  bottom  of  a  great  tub,  hooped  strongly  with  iron. 
In  most  of  the  English  potteries,  however,  that  bed  conaista  of  several  flat  pieces  of 
chert  or  bornstoue,  laid  level  with  each  other,  Ttiere  i^  as  usual,  ■  spigot  aiid  faucet 
at  the  nde,  for  drawing  off  the  liquid  paste.  The  whole  system  c^  the  mechinism 
is  very  substantial,  and  is  supported  by  wooden  beams. 

The  following  is  the  manner  of  turning  the  upper  bloelu.     Id  j!p.ll57.the  m 


water-wheel  (jlj.  ll65.shows 
this  toothed  wh«l  by  a  dotted 
line)  at  its  other  end  ;  r  car- 
ries the  fixed  portion  p  of  a 

one  just  deecribed  as  belonging 
to  the  little  mill.  On  the  pro- 
longation of  r,  there  is  i  second 
shafi  t\  which  bean  the  mov- 
able  portion  of  that  boi,  and 
an  upright  bevel  wheel  r*. 
Lastly,  in;^.  1157.&  116$. 
there  is  shown  the  vertical 
shaft  Q,  which  carries  at  its 
upper  end  a  large  horiionlsl 


•st-lro 


wheel  Q 


. is  sunk  within  the  upper  lurbce  of  the  turning  homitone,  like 

the  clamp  d,/,  iojlff.  US9.    At  the  lower  end  of  the  shaft  Q,  there  is  the  bevel  wheel 
<»'>J'l''ch  reoeivei  motion  from  the  wheel  r*,Jtj.  1157, 
TheAoAr  always  revolves  irilh  the  water-wheel)  but  t 
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ifaftft  if  cmly  when  the  Utter  u  thrown  into  geer  with  the  ooupling-box  p\  by  meaiu  of 
iti  fSoriEed  lever.  Then  the  berel  wheel  /  turns  round  with  the  shaft  r',  and  communioates 
Its  rotation  to  the  bevel  wheel  q"»  whieh  transmits  it  to  the  shaft  q,  and  to  the  large  cast- 
iron  wheel,  whieh  is  sunk  into  the  upper  surfiwe  of  the  rerolving  homstone. 

The  shaft  q  is  supported  and  centred  by  a  simple  and  solid  adjustment ;  at  its  lower 
partf  it  rests  in  a  step  a,  which  is  supported  upon  a  cast-iron  arch  a',  seen  in  profile  in 
yf^.  1 157.;  its  base  is  solidly  fixed  by  four  strong  bolts.  Four  set  screws  above  a,  figA  157., 
serve  to  set  the  shaft  q  truly  perpendicular:  thus  supported,  and  held  securely  at  its  lower 
endy  ill  the  step  at  ^fi$M*  1 157.  and  1165.,  it  is  embraced  near  the  upper  end  by  a  brass 
bush  or  collar,  composed  of  two  pieces,  which  may  be  drawn  closer  together  by  means 
of  a  screw.  This  collar  is  set  into  the  summit  of  a  great  truncat^  cone  of  cast- 
ifon,  which  rises  within  the  tub  through  two-thirds  of  the  thickness  of  the  homstona 
bed ;  having  its  base  firmly  fixed  by  bolu  to  the  bottom  of  the  tub,  and  having  a  brass 
collet  to  seoure  its  top.  The  iron  cone  is  cased  in  wood.  When  all  these  pieces  are 
well  a4iusted  and  properly  screwed  up,  the  shaft  q  revolves  without  the  least  vaciUation, 
■ad  carries  round  with  it  the  large  iron  wheel  q',  east  in  one  piece,  and  which  consists  of  an 
outer  rim,  three  arms  or  radii,  and  a  strong  central  nave,  made  fiist  by  a  key  to  the  top  of 
the  shaft  Q,  and  resting  upon  a  shoulder  nicely  turned  to  receive  iL  Upon  each  of  the  three 
arms,  there  are  adjusted,  with  bolts,  three  upright  substantial  bars  of  oak,  which  descend 
vertically  through  the  body  of  the  revolving  mill  to  within  a  small  distance  of  the  bed- 
itone ;  and  upon  each  of  the  three  ares  of  that  wheel-ring,  comprised  between  its  three 
strong  arms,  there  are  adjusted,  in  like  manner,  five  rimilar  uprights,  which  fit  into  hol- 
lows cut  in  the  periphery  of  the  moving  stone.  They  ought  to  be  cut  to  a  level  at  their 
lower  part,  to  suit  the  dope  of  the  bottom  of  the  tub  Oy  /^s.  11 57.  and  11 65.,  so  as  to 
glide  past  it  pretty  closely,  without  touching. 

The  speed  of  this  large  mill  u  eight  revolutions  in  the  minutei  The  turning  hom- 
stone describes  a  mean  circumference  of  141}  inches  (its  diameter  being  45  inches),  and 
of  course  moves  through  about  100  feet  per  second.  The  tub  o,  is  52  inches  wide  at 
bottom,  56  at  the  surfiioe  of  the  sleeper  block  (which  is  16  inches  thick),  and  64  at  top, 
inride  measure.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  millstone  throws  the  pasty  mixture  out  of 
the  vessel,  though  its  top  is  6  inches  under  the  lip  of  the  tub  o ;  an  inconvenience  whieh 
cftu  be  obviated  only  by  making  the  pap  a  little  thicker ;  that,  is  by  allowing  only  from 
85  to  90  per  cent  of  water ;  then  iu  density  becomes  nearly  equal  to  2<X),  while  that  of 
the  millstones  themselves  is  only  2*7 ;  whence,  supposing  them  to  weigh  only  2  cwt., 
there  would  remain  an  effective  weight  of  less  than  \  cwt.  lor  pressing  upon  the  bottom 
and  grinding  the  granular  particles.  This  weight  appears  to  be  'somewhat  too  small  to 
do  much  work  in  a  short  time ;  and  therefiire  it  would  be  better  to  increase  the  quantity 
of  water,  and  put  covers  of  some  convenient  Ibrm  over  the  tubs.  It  is  estimated  that 
this  mill  will  grind  nearly  5  cwt  of  hard  kaolin  or  fialspar  gravel,  in  24  hours,  into  a 
proper  pap. 

To  the  preceding  methodieal  account  of  the  porcelain  manufiusture^  I  shall  now  sub- 
join some  practical  details  relative  to  certain  styles  of  work,  with  comparisons  between 
the  methods  pursued  in  this  country  and  upon  the  Continent,  but  chiefly  by  our  jealous 
rivals  the  French. 

The  blue  printed  ware  of  England  has  been  hitherto  a  hopeless  object  of  emulation  in 
FVanee.  M.  Alexandre  Brongniart,  membre  de  Tlnstitut,  and  director  of  the  Moom^ 
fattmn  Royal  tU  Sivre$,  characterises  the  French  imitations  of  the  FaytNM  Jttu,  on 
A»giauef  in  the  fi»llowing  terms :  **  Les  dtfauts  de  cette  poterie*  qui  tiennent  k  sa 
nature,  sont  de  ne  pouvoir  aller  sur  le  feu  pour  les  usages  domestiques,  et  d*avoir  un 
vemis  tendre,  qui  se  laisse  ais^ment  entamer  par  les  instruments  d'acier  et  de  fer. 
Mais  lorsque  cette  poterie  est  mal  &briqu4e^  ou  fiibriqu^  avec  una  ^conomie  mal 
entendue,  ses  d^uts  deriennent  bien  plus  graves ;  son  vemis  jaunfttre  et  tendre  tree- 
attlle  souvent ;  il  se  lusse  entamer  ou  user  avec  la  plus  grande  fiusilit^  par  les  instru- 
ments de  fer,  ou  par  Tusage  ordinaire.  Les  fissures  que  ce  tressaillement  ou  ees 
rayures  ouvrent  dans  le  Temis  permettent  aux  matieres  grasMS  de  p^n^trer  dans  le  biscuit, 
que  dans  les  poteries  affect^  de  ce  d^faut,  a  presque  toujours  une  texture  Uche  ;  les 
pieces  se  salissent,  s'empuantissent,  et  se  brisent  m^me  avec  la  plus  grande  fiu$ilit6.*'  * 

What  a  giaxe,  to  be  scratched  or  grooved  with  soft  iron  ;  to  fly  off  in  scales,  so  as  to 
let  grease  soak  into  the  biscuit  or  body  of  the  ware;  to  become  foul,  stink,  and  break  with 
the  utmost  ease  1  The  refuse  crockery  of  the  coarsest  pottery  works  in  the  United 
Kingdom  would  hardly  deserve  such  censure. 

In  the  minutes  of  evidence  of  the  EnquSu  MiniatiridU,  published  in  1 835,  MM.  de  Saint 
Cricq  and  Lebeuf,  large  manufacturers  of  pottery- ware  at  Creil  and  Montereau,  give  a  very 
gratifying  account  of  the  English  stoneware  manufecture.  They  declare  that  the  English 
possess  magnificent  mines  of  potter's  clay,  many  leagues  in  extent ;  while  those  of  tha 

*  Diet.  Tccbnologfque,  torn.  xWI.,  srticle  FOterles,  p.  963. 
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French  are  mere  patches  or  pot$*  Besides,  England,  they  say,  having  upwaids  of  SOO 
potteries,  can  constantly  employ  a  great  many  public  flint-mills,  and  thereby  obtain  that 
indispensable  material  of  the  best  quality,  and  at  the  lowest  rate.  **  The  null  erected  bj 
M.  Brongniart,  at  Sevres,  does  its  work  at  twice  the  price  of  the  English  mills.  The 
fuel  costs  in  England  one-fourth  of  what  it  does  in  France.  The  expense  of  a  lulu- 
round,  in  the  latter  country,  is  200  francs ;  while  in  the  former  it  is  not  more  than  60.** 
After  a  two-months  tour  among  the  English  potteries,  these  gentlemen  made  the  fol- 
lowing additional  observations  to  their  first  official  statement :  -' 

**  The  clay,  which  goes  by  water  carriage  from  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Dorset,  into 
Staffordshire,  to  supply  more  than  200  potteries,  clustered  together,  is  delivered  to  them 
at  a  cost  of  4  francs  (Sj.  2d.)  the  100  kilogrammes  (2  cwt) ;  at  Oreil,  it  costs  4/.  50c., 
and  at  Mintereau,  only  2/1  40c.  There  appears,  therefore,  to  be  no  essential  diflerenoe 
in  the  price  of  the  clay ;  but  the  quality  of  the  English  is  much  superior,  being  incontest- 
ably  whiter,  purer,  more  homogeneous,  and  not  turning  red  at  a  high  heat,  like  the 
French.**  The  grinding  of  the  flints  costs  the  English  potter  4^,  per  100  kilos.,  and  the 
French  6d. ;  but  as  that  of  the  latter  Is  in  general  ground  dry,  it  is  a  coarser  article.  The 
kaolin,  or  china  clay,  is  imported  from  Cornwall  for  the  use  of  many  French  potteries ; 
but  the  transport  of  merchandise  is  so  ill  noanaged  in  France,  that  while  2  cwts.  cost  in 
Staffordshire  only  8/.  75c.  (about  7«.  Id),  they  cost  12/.  at  Creil,  and  13/.  50c.  at 
Montereau.  The  white  lead  and  massicot,  so  much  employed  for  glaaes,  are  62  per  cent, 
dearer  to  the  French  potters  than  the  English.  As  no  French  mill  has  succeeded  in 
making  unsized  paper  fit  for  printing  upon  stoneware,  our  potters  are  under  the 
necessity  of  fetching  it  fixrni  England ;  and,  under  fiivour  of  our  own  custom-house,  are 
allowed  to  import  it  at  a  duty  of  165/  per  100  kilogrammes,  or  about  Sd.  per  pound 
English.  No  large  stock  of  materials  need  be  kept  by  the  English,  because  every 
article  may  be  had  when  wanted  from  its  appropriate  wholesale  dealers ;  but  the  case  is 
quite  different  with  the  French,  whose  stocks,  even  in  small  works,  can  never  safely  be 
less  in  value  than  150,000f.  or  200,000/^ ;  constituting  a  loss  to  them,  in  interest  upon 
their  capital,  of  from  7,500fl  to  10,000^  per  annum.  The  capital  sunk  in  buildings  is 
frir  less  in  England  than  in  France,  in  consequence  of  the  different  styles  of  erecting  stone- 
ware  factories  in  the  two  countries.  M.  de  Saint  Cricq  informs  us,  that  Mr.  Clewes,  of 
Shelton,  rents  bis  works  for  10,000/1  (S80L)  per  annum ;  while  the  similar  ones  of  Cieil 
and  Montereau,  in  France,  have  cost  each  a  capital  outlay  of  from  500,000/1  to  600,000^, 
and  in  which  the  products  are  not  more  than  one  half  of  Mr.  Clewes*.  **  This  forms  a 
balance  against  us,*'  says  M.  St.  C,  **  of  about  20,000/*.  per  annum ;  or  nearly  80O2. 
sterling.  Finally,  we  have  the  most  formidable  rival  to  our  potteries  in  the  extreme 
dexterity  of  the  English  artisans.  An  enormous  fiibrication  permits  the  manufacturers 
to  employ  the  same  workmen  during  the  whole  year  upon  the  same  piece ;  thus  I  have 
seen  at  Shelton  a  frimisher,  for  sixpence,  turn  off  100  pieces,  which  cost  at  Creil  and 
Montereau  SO  sou0  (Is.  2jc{.)  ;  yet  the  English  workman  earns  18/  75c.  a  week,  while 
the  French  never  earns  more  than  15/  I  have  likewise  seen  an  English  moulder 
expert  enough  to  make  25  waterpots  a  day,  which,  at  the  rate  of  2d.  a  piece,  bring  him 
4«.  2d,  of  daily  wages  ;  while  the  French  moulder,  at  daily  wages  also  of  4«.  2d.,  turns 
out  of  his  hands  only  7,  or  at  most  8  pots.  In  regard  to  hollow  wares,  the  Engliidi  may 
be  fiurly  allowed  to  have  an  advantage  over  us,  in  the  cost  oi  labour,  of  100  per  cent.  ; 
irhich  diey  derive  fiY>m  the  circumstance,  that  there  are  in  Staffordshire  60,000  opera- 
tives, men,  women,  and  children,  entirely  dedicated  to  the  stoneware  manu&cture ; 
concentrating  all  their  energies  within  a  space  of  10  square  leagues.  Hmce  a  most 
auspicious  choice  of  good  practical  potters,  which  cannot  be  found  in  France." 

M.  Saint  Amans,  a  French  gentleman,  who  spei^t  some  years  in  Staffordshire,  and  has 
lately  erected  a  large  pottery  in  France,  says  the  English  surpass  all  other  nations  in 
manufacturing  a  peculiar  stoneware,  remarkable  for  its  lightness,  strength,  and  elegance ; 
as  also  in  printing  blue  figures  upon  it  of  every  tint,  equal  to  that  of  the  Chinese^  by 
processes  of  singular  fitcility  and  promptitude.  After  the  biscuit  is  taken  out  of  the 
kiln,  the  fresh  impression  of  the  engraving  is  transferred  to  it  from  thin  undzod  paper, 
previously  immersed  in  strong  soap  water ;  the  ink  for  tliis  purpose  being  a  compound 
of  araeniate  of  cobalt  with  a  flux,  ground  up  with  properly  boiled  linseed  oil.  The 
copper-plates  are  formed  by  the  graring  tool  with  deeper  or  shallower  lines  according  to 
the  variable  depth  of  shades  in  the  design.  The  cobalt  pigment,  on  melting,  spreads  so 
as  to  give  the  soft  effect  of  water-colour  drawing.  Tlie  paper  being  still  moist,  is 
readily  applied  to  the  slightly  rough  and  adhesive  surfiice  of  the  biscuit,  and  may  be 
rubbed  on  more  closely  by  a  dossil  of  flannel.  The  piece  is  then  dipped  in  a  tub  of 
water,  whereby  the  paper  gets  soft,  and  may  be  easily  removed,  leaving  upon  the  pottery 
the  pigment  of  the  engraved  impression.  After  being  gently  dried,  the  piece  is  dipped 
into  the  glaze  mixture^  and  put  into  the  enamel  oven. 
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CompontUm  of  the  Earthy  Mixtures* 

The  t>asis  of  the  English  stoneware  is,  as  formerly  stated,  a  bluish  clay,  brought  from 
Dorsetshire  and  Devonshire,  which  lies  at  the  depth  of  from  25  to  30  feet  beneath  the 
sur&ce.  It  is  composed  of  about  24  parts  of  alumina,  and  76  of  silica,  with  some  other 
ingredients  in  very  small  proportions.  This  clay  is  very  refractory  in  high  heats,  a 
property  which,  joined  to  its  whiteness  when  burned,  renders  it  peculiarly  valuable  for 
pottery.  It  is  also  the  basis  of  all  the  yellow  biscuit  ware  called  cream  colour,  and  in 
general  of  what  is  called  the  printing  body ;  as  also  for  the  semi-vitrified  porcelain  of 
Wedgewood's  invention,  and  of  the  tender  porcelain. 

The  constituents  of  the  stoneware  are,  that  clay,  the  powder  of  calcined  flints,  and  of 
the  decomposed  felspar  called  Cornish  stone.  The  proportions  are  varied  by  the 
different  manufiuturers.  The  following  are  those  generally  adopted  in  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal establishments  of  Staffordshire  :  — 

For  cream  cciour,  Silez  or  ground  flints        -  -  •  -       20  parts 

Qay     .     -  .  -  -  -  -     100 

Cornish  stone        -  -  -  -  -         2 

Oompontion  of  the  Faalefor  receiving  the  Printing  Body  under  the  Glaxe, 

For  this  purpose  the  proportions  of  the  flint  and  the  felspar  must  be  increased.  The 
substances  are  mixed  separately  with  water  into  the  consistence  of  a  thick  cream,  which 
weighs  per  pint,  for  the  flints  32  ounces,  and  for  the  Cornish  stone  28.  The  china  clay 
of  ODrnwall  is  added  to  the  same  mixture  of  flint  and  felspar,  when  a  finer  pottery  or 
porcelain  is  required.  That  clay-cream  weighs  24  ounces  per  pint  These  24  ounces 
in  weight  are  reduced  to  one-third  of  their  bulk  by  evaporation.  The  pint  of  dry 
Cornish  clay  weighs  17  ounces,  and  in  its  first  pasty  state  24,  as  just  stated.  The  dry 
flint  powder  weighs  14^  ounces  per  pint ;  which  when  made  into  a  cream  weighs  32 
ounces.     To  40  measures  of  Devonshire  clay-cream  there  are  added, 

13  measures  of  flint  liquor. 
12         —         Cornish  clay  ditto. 
1         —         Cornish  stone  ditto. 

The  whole  are  well  mixed  by  proper  agitation,  half  dried  in  the  troughs  of  the  slip-kilo, 
and  then  subjected  to  the  machine  for  cutting  up  the  clay  into  junks.  The  above  paste, 
when  baked,  is  very  white,  hard,  sonorous,  and  susceptible  of  receiving  all  sorts  of 
impressions  from  the  paper  engravings.  When  the  silica  is  mixed  with  the  alumina  in 
the  above  proportions,  it  forms  a  compact  ware,  and  the  impression  remains  fixed 
between  the  biscuit  and  the  glase,  without  communicating  to  either  any  portion  of  the 
tint  of  the  metallic  colour  employed  in  the  engraver*s  press.  The  felspar  gives  strength 
to  the  biscuit,  and  renders  it  sonorous  af^er  being  baked ;  while  the  china  clay  has  the 
double  advantage  of  imparting  an  agreeable  whiteness  and  great  closeness  of  grain. 

Dead  silver  on  porcelain  is  much  more  easily  affected  by  fuliginous  vapours  than 
burnished.  It  may,  however,  by  the  following  process  be  completely  protected.  The 
silver  must  be  dissolved  in  very  dilute  acid,  and  slowly  precipitated ;  and  the  metallic 
precipitate  well  washed,  llie  silver  is  then  laid  (in  wavy  lines?)  upon  the  porcelain 
before  being  coloured  (or  if  coloured,  the  colour  must  not  be  any  preparation  of  gold) 
in  a  pasty  state  and  left  for  24  hours,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  the  gold  is  to  be 
laid  on  and  the  article  placed  in  a  moderate  heat.  The  layer  of  gold  must  be  very  thin, 
and  laid  on  with  a  brush  over  the  silver  before  firing  it ;  when  by  the  aid  of  a  flux  and 
a  cherry  red  heat  the  two  metals  are  fixed  on  the  porcelain. — Newton'e  Journal,  xxxL  128. 

POTTER'S  OVEN.  A  patent  was  obtained  in  August,  1842,  by  Mr.  W.  Ridg- 
way,  for  the  following  construction  of  oven,  in  which  the  flames  from  the  fire-places  are 
conveyed  by  parallel  flues,  both  horisontal  and  vertical,  so  as  to  reverberate  the  whole 
of  the  flame  and  heat  upon  the  goods  after  its  ascension  from  the  flues.  His  oven  is 
built  sf^uare  instead  of  round,  a  fire-proof  partition  wall  being  built  across  the  middle 
of  it,  dividing  it  into  two  chambers,  which  are  covered  in  by  two  parallel  arches.  The 
fire-places  are  built  in  the  two  sides  of  the  oven  opposite  to  the  partition  wall :  from 
which  fire-places  narrow  flues  rise  in  the  inner  face  of  the  wall,  and  dbtribute  the 
flame  in  a  sheet  equally  over  the  whole  of  its  surface.  The  other  portion  of  the  heat 
is  conveyed  by  many  parallel  or  diverging  horizontal  flues,  under  and  across  the  floor 
or  hearth  of  the  oven,  to  the  middle  or  partition  wall ;  over  the  surface  of  which  the 
flame  which  ascends  f^om  the  numerous  flues  in  immediate  contact  with  the  wall  is 
equally  distributed.  This  sheet  of  ascending  flame  strikes  the  shoulder  of  the  arch, 
and  is  reverberated  from  the  scggars  beneath,  till  it  meeto  the  flame  reverberated  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  arch,  and  both  escape  at  the  top  of  the  oven.  The  same  con- 
struction is  also  applied  to  the  opposite  chamber.  Jn  Jigs,  1166, 67,  a,  repreienta  the 
square  walls  or  body  of  the  oven ;  b,  the  partition  wall ;  c,  the  fire-plaoea  or  furnaces 
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irith  Ihnr  tran  bollen ;  d,  the  moulhi  of  the  ruriuKci  foi  introducing  tbe  fuel ;  /i  tht 
uh-piti;  9,  the  faoriiontal  Suet  under  tl)e  hearth  of  th*  ovea;  A,  the  Tertieal  fliiea; 
t,  the  Tenti  in  the  top  of  the  trchct;    and  k,  tlie  eDtraneei  to  the  chamben  of  the 

FRECIPITATE,  ii  anj  matter  •epanled  in  minute  particlei  liina  the  boaom  ot  a 
fluid,  which  Bubaidi^  to  the  bottom  of  the  tenel  in  a  puWenitent  form. 

PRECIPITATION,  ii  the  actual  lub^dence  of  a  precipitate. 

PRESS.  HYDRAULIC.  Though  the  ciplanation  of  the  principle*  of  this  power- 
ful machine  belouga  to  a  work  upoD  niecbanical  CDgineeriiig,  latber  than 


1,  yet  a* 

not  be  unacoeptatile  to  r 
The  ftaming  coniiMs 
jecting  ribi,  not  Men  in 
l^ate  a,  o,  ere  bound  mo 
which  pan  up  through 
tben.  The  Itat  piecca 
to  bind  the  columni  lali 
the  ram  a,  a  made  of  ci 

round  a   wdl-turned  r 
in  the  cuting.     A  itout 


tr  valf  ■  pmaed  agaimt 


ia  often  referred  to  b  thii  volume,  a  brief  deaciiption  of  it  eao- 
manj  of  my  readcn. 

two  ttout  cut-iron  platci  a,t,  which  are  atrengthened  by  prD* 

le  lection,  jtjT.  1168.  Tbe  lop  or  erowD  plate  ^and  the  bew- 

flrinly  together  bf  4  cylinder)  of  the  beat  wrought  iron,  i,  e, 

olcB  near  the  cnda  of  the  laid  plates,  and  are  ^t  wedged  in 

f.  are  icrewed  to  tbe  endi  of  the  crown  and  base  platea,  ao  ■> 

illy.    /,  is  the  hollow  cylinder  of  the  proa,  which,  u  well  u 

-iron.     The  upper  part  of  the  oaiity  of  the  cylinder  11  east 

mioolhl  J  routided  at  the  boring.mill,  ao  as  to  fll  pietly  cloaeiy 

1  or  piston  1  the  under  pact  of  it  ii  left  aomcwhat   wider 

cup  of  leather,  perforated  in  tbe  middle,  is  put  upon  tbe  ram, 

rendar  the  neck  of  tbe  eylioder  perftctly  water-tight  bj  fiUii^ 

II  and  the  ram;  and  einee  the  mouth  of  the  cup  ii  turned  down- 

preanire  of  water  upwards,  the  more  fiireibly  arc  the  edgea  of  tbe 

'  the  inudes  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  tighter  does  the  joint 

'   beeutiAil  InrBitioo. 

itrengtboied  with  prelecting  rn^a. 


D,  tbe  praes-plat 
etUed  (be  G>Ui 
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1170  1171  dcMent.     This  plate  has  a  half-round  hole  at  each 

of  its  four  corners,  corresponding  to  the  shape  of 
the  four  iron  columns  along  which  it  glides  in  its 
up-and-down  motions  of  compression  and  relax- 
ation. 

k,  ily^^s.  1168.  and  1169^  is  the  framing  of  a 
force  pump  with  a  narrow  barrel ;  t  is  the  well  for 
containing  water  to  supply  the  pump.  To  spare 
room  in  the  engraving,  the  pump  is  set  close  to  the 
press,  but  it  may  be  remored  to  any  conrenient 
distance  by  lengthening  the  water-pipe  m,  which 
connects  the  dischaige  St  the  force  pump  with  the 
inside  of  the  cyliwtar  of  the  press.  Fi^.  1170.  is 
a  section  of  the  pump  and  its  valTes.  The  pump 
■h  is  of  bronae ;  the  suction  pipe  «  has  a  conical 
▼alve  with  a  long  tail ;  the  aoltd  piston  or  plunger 
p,  is  smaller  than  the  barrel  in  which  it  plays,  and 
l»asscs  at  its  top  through  a  stuffing-box  9;  r  is  the  pressure-Talye,  «  is  the  safety- 
iralve,  which,  in  Jiff,  1 169.»  is  seen  to  be  loaded  with  a  weighted  lever ;  <  is  the  dis- 
cbarge-valve,  for  letting  the  water  escape  from  the  cylinder  beneath  the  ram,  back 
into  the  well.  See  the  winding  passages  in  Jig,  1171.  11  is  the  tube  which  conveys 
the  water  from  the  pump  into  the  press-cylinder.  In  >C^.  116SLtwo  centres  of  motion 
for  the  pump-lever  are  diown.  By  shifting  the  bolt  into  the  centre  nearest  the  pump- 
rodf  the  mechanical  advantage  of  the  workman  may  be  doubled.  Two  pumps  are 
generally  mounted  in  one  firame  for  one  hydraolie  press :  the  larger  to  give  a  rapid 
motion  to  the  ram  at  the  beginning,  when  the  resistance  is  small ;  the  smaller  to  give 
a  slower  but  more  powerful  impulsion,  when  the  lesiBtanoe  is  much  increased.  A  pree- 
Bura  of  500  tims  may  be  obtained  from  a  well-nuide  hydraulie  press  with  a  ten-inch 
nun,  and  a  two  and  a  one  inch  set  of  pumps.     See  SrxAaniB  Paxss. 

PRINCE'S  METAL,  or  Prince  Rupert's  metal,  is  a  modiBcation  of  braia. 
PRINTED  FABRICS,  whether  dytd^  feUed or  woomu  •-- Eathibitiom,  SeeHtm  S,  Cla$$ 
18.  The  colour  printer  and  dyer  form  the  subjects  represented  by  this  class.  The  arts 
practised  by  them  have  made  most  important  progress  during  late  years.  At  first,  taught 
only  by  a  long  and  varied  eiperience,  the  importer  of  colour  was  restricted  to  the  use 
of  a  fow  comparatively  simple  substances  for  the  extraction  of  colour,  and  its  application 
to  various  fiibrics.  But  since  chemistry  has  been  allowed  to  occupy  a  part  of  the  atten- 
tion of  the  manufocturer,  a  very  different  result  has  arisen.  The  indications  of  expe* 
rience  are  confirmed  by  the  teachings  of  philosophy,  and  in  a  large  number  of  instances 
a  vast  economy  of  material,  time,  and  labour  has  been  effected.  In  addition,  chemistry 
has  brought  to  light  new  compounds  and  new  means  of  obtaining  dyes  and  colours  of 
great  brilliance  from  a  few  simple  combinations.  It  is  consequently  now  almost  uni« 
versal  to  find  that  attached  to  the  extensive  works  of  the  dyer  and  oolour-printer,  is  a 
larffe  laboratory  fitted  up  for  chemical  investigations,  and  the  processes  developed  in 
which  are  oflen  the  source  of  a  very  great  commercial  prosperity. 

The  print  works  of  Lancashire,  and  particularly  of  Manchester  and  its  vicinity,  fbrm 
the  most  extensive  sources  of  printed  and  dyed  articles.  Glaagow,  Carlisle,  Crayford, 
Paisley,  and  other  plaoea,  also  contain  important  works  of  a  somewhat  similar  docrip- 
tion.  The  origin  of  cotton  printing  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
metropolis  in  1675. 

During  the  last  half  century,  a  surprising  development  of  printing  in  colour  and 
dyeing  has  taken  place.  It  is  estimated  that,  at  its  commencement,  the  annual  quantity 
of  cotton  printed  was  SS,869,7S9  yards.  But  in  1890,  this  quantity  had  attained  the 
enormous  increase  of  347,450^399  yards ;  and  it  has  since  stUl  further  increased.  The 
print  works  of  Lancashire,  and  other  places,  form  a  surprising  spectacle  of  the  operation 
of  chemical  and  mechanical  fivrccs  on  the  great  scale.  T^t  which  was  formerly  the 
labour  of  weeks  is  now  performed  in  a  day.  A  piece  of  cdoth  is  printed  at  the  rate  of 
hundreds  of  yards  in  a  day.  On  one  side  of  a  machin^room  it  ascends  moist,  with 
colour  from  the  engraved  copper  cylinder ;  on  the  other  hand  it  descends  dried,  ready 
for  the  final  processes.  The  printing  machines  are  marvels  of  ingenuity ;  the  pattern  is 
applied  by  the  engraved  sur&ce  of  one  or  more  copper  cylinders,  which  have  received  the 
pattern  from  a  small  steel  cylinder,  or  **  mill  *'  capable  of  impresnng  several  with  the 
same  design,  and  thus  saving  the  cost  of  repeated  engraving.  At  first  only  one  colour 
eould  be  applied ;  now  horn  six,  or  even  eight  and  ten  colours,  areapplted  in  constant 
succession.  Tht&t  machines  perform  their  work  with  great  accuracy  and  speed,  and 
produce  all  the  commoner  patterns  seen  in  daily  use;  but  hand  labour  is  still  employed, 
even  in  these  works,  for  fine  or  complicated  work,  and  more  particularly  for  printing 
mousselioe-de-laine  di esses,  &c.  The  goods  thus  printed  are  exported  in  immense  quan« 
tities  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  a  large  portion  being  also  retained  for  home  use.     For 
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foreign  oountries  a  certain  peculiarity  of  chromatic  arrangement  is  neeenary,  in  order 
to  render  the  articles  adapted  to  the  taste  of  purchasers. 

The  art  of  the  dyer  in  towns  is  a  manufacture  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  carried  on  gene- 
rally in  small  establishmenU  devoted  to  that  purpose.  But  extensive  dye-works  exist, 
which  are  employed  in  imparting  various  colours  to  cloth»  &c^  on  the  great  scale.  To 
the  prosperous  pursuit  of  either  of  these  arts«  it  is  beginning  to  be  more  and  more 
widely  felt  that  an  enlightened  and  philosophical  mind  is  of  the  first  consequence. 

Formerly  the  application  of  coloured  designs  to  fabrics  of  various  kinds  was  entirely 
effected  by  what  is  called  block-printing,  and  which  in  fact  closely  resembles  type 
printing.  A  block  of  wood  or  metal,  or  a  combination  of  both,  being  engraved  with  the 
pattern,  received  the  colour  by  the  ordinary  means,  and  this  was  then  transferred  by 
hand  to  the  fabric.  For  every  different  colour  a  different  block  was  required,  and  in 
complicated  patterns,  with  many  colours,  the  process  was  excessively  tedious.  It  is> 
however,  still  largely  employed,  where  great  care  in  the  application  of  the  colour  and 
sharpness  of  definition  in  the  pattern  is  required,  but  block-printing  can  only  be  remu- 
nerative in  the  better  descriptions  of  goods,  as  the  infinitely  more  rapid  and  economical 
process  of  the  cylinder  printing  has  almost  superseded  it  for  the  production  of  those  of 
commoner  kinds. 

71.  HammerMltyt  J.  A.^  Principal  of  the  School  of  Design,  Manehuter,  De9igner» 
Picture  in  oil  colours,  showing  the  principles  upon  which  floral  forms  are  adapted  to 
designs  for  textile  fabrics ;  exhibiting  a  central  picture  of  a  composition  of  flowera, 
imitated  from  nature,  surrounded  by  200  geometrical  spaces,  each  containing  a  separate 
design,  and  showing  the  mode  of  applying  these  flowers  to  manufiwtures. 

For  textile  fabrics,  natural  flowers  have  been  represented  under  conventional  fbrms  ; 
so  that,  without  departing  from  the  original  type,  the  character  of  design  may  not  be 
pictorial  The  patterns  of  eastern  chintzes  are  but  fimtastic  imitations  of  flowers ;  and 
the  pure  taste  of  ancient  Greece  discarded  from  female  dress  all  ornament  but  that  of 
a  flat  character :  where  borders  of  the  vine  or  ivy-lea£  or  of  the  honeysuckle,  have  been 
adopted,  they  are  flat.  The  oriental  cashmere  style,  the  stuffs  and  carpets  of  Persia  and 
Turkey,  the  tartan  of  the  Scot,  the  arabesques  of  ancient  Rome,  and  Moorish  decora- 
tion, while  admitting  of  every  variety  of  beauty  in  design  or  colour,  are  examples  of  a 
flat  as  opposed  to  a  relieved  pictorial  style  of  ornament. 

PRINTING.  Galvanography,  in  the  short  interval  which  has  elapsed  since  its  first 
appearance,  has  been  divided  into  two  methods.  The  first  consists  in  the  composition 
being  executed  by  the  artist  himself  with  colour  (roasted  terra  di  Sienna,  or  black-lead 
and  linseed  oiH  and  the  ordinary  brush,  in  the  same  manner  as  an  Indian-ink  drawing 
upon  a  silverea-copper  plate,  which  is  then  placed  in  the  galvanoplastie  apparatus,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  raised  drawing.  The  copy,  or  sunk  plate^  thus  obtaiiicd, 
is  touched  up  with  the  usual  copper-plate  engraving  tools,  and  the  light  and  shade  im- 
proved, and  then  serves  for  printing  from :  it  can  of  course,  by  means  of  the  galvanic 
apparatus,  be  multiplied  to  any  desired  extent.  This  method  certainly  possesses  tho 
advantage  of  allowing  rapidity  in  execution  and  great  freedom  of  treatment.  In  the 
second  method  of  galvanography,  the  outlines  of  the  given  drawing  are  etched  in  the 
usual  manner,  the  various  tones  of  the  picture  laid  on  with  the  xoulette,  and  a  galvano- 
plastie copy  of  this  sunk  plate  b  then  produced.  On  this  second  (raised)  plate,  tbe 
artist  completes  his  picture  by  means  of  chalk  and  Indian  ink,  and  puts  in  the  lights  and 
shades,  &c.  From  this  a  second  galvanoplastie  copy  is  produced.  This  second  oopy»  or 
sunk  plate,  the  third  plate  in  the  order  of  procedure,  serves,  after  being  touched  up»  for 
printing  fromi  in  the  copper-plate  press. 

PRINTING  INK.  {Enere  iTimprimerie,  Fr.;  Buchdruckerfarbe,  Germ.)  After 
reviewing  the  different  prescriptions  given  by  Moxon,  Breton,  Papillon,  Lewis,  those  in 
Nicholson's  and  the  Messrs.  Aikins*  Dictionaries,  in  Rees*  Cyclopaedia,  and  in  the  French 
Printer's  Manual,  Mr.  Savage*  says,  that  the  Encydopsedia  Britannica  is  tbe  only 
work,  to  his  knowledge,  which  has  given  a  recipe  by  which  a  printing  ink  might  be 
made,  that  could  be  used,  though  it  would  be  of  inferior  quality,  as  acknowledged  by 
the  editor ;  for  it  specifies  neither  the  qualities  of  the  materials,  nor  their  due  pro- 
portions. The  fine  black  ink  made  by  Mr.  Savage  has,  he  informs  us,  been  pro- 
nounced by  some  of  our  first  printers  to  be  unrivalled ;  and  has  procured  for  him 
the  large  medal  from  the  Society  fbr  the  Encouragement  of  Arts. 

1.  LimeedoiL  —  Mr.  S.  says  that  the  linseed  oil,  however  long  boiled,  unless  set 
fire  to,  cannot  be  brought  into  a  proper  state  for  forming  printing  ink ;  and  that  the 
flame  may  be  most  readily  extinguished  by  the  application  of  a  pretty  tight  tin  cover  to 
the  top  of  the  boiler,  which  should  never  be  more  than  half  full.  The  French  prefer 
nut  oil  to  linseed ;  but  if  the  latter  be  old,  it  is  fully  as  good,  and  much  cheaper,  in  this 
country  at  least. 

2.  Black  rotin  is  an  important  article  in  the  composition  of  good  ink ;  as  by  melting 

*  In  hii  work  on  th«  Preparation  o^  Printing  Ink ;  8vo.  Lon<lon,183a. 
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it  iA  tbe  qB>  when  that  ingredient  it  miflkientfy  boiled  snd  Imrnt,  the  two  comlmM^ 
and  fonn  a  oompound  approxinuiting  to  a  natuxal  balsam,  like  that  of  Canada,  whieli 
ia  itwlf  one  of  the  best  Tarnidics  that  can  be  used  for  printing  ink. 

3.  Sotp,  ^  This  It  a  nuMt  important  ingredient  in  printer's  ink,  which  b  not  eren 
mentioned  in  any  of  the  recipes  prior  to  that  in  the  EnoyelopsBdia  Britannica.  For 
want  of  soap,  ink  aeeiunuUtes  upon  the  ftee  of  the  types,  so  as  completely  to  dog  thea 
up  after  comparatiYely  few  impressions  have  been  taken ;  it  will  not  wash  off  without 
alkaline  lyes,  and  it  skins  over  very  soon  in  the  pot.  Yellow  rosin  soap  u  the  best  tat 
black  inks;  for  thoae  of  Ugfat  and  delicate  shades,  white  ourd  soap  b  preferable.  Too 
much  ioap  b  apt  to  render  the  impression  irregular,  and  to  prevent  the  ink  from  drying 
quickly.  The  proper  proportion  haa  been  hit,  when  the  ink  works  dean,  wtthont 
clogging  the  sui&ee  of  the  typea^ 

4.  Lamp  biaeJL'-^  The  vq;etable  lamp  Uaek,  sold  in  firkina,  takes  by  fiir  the  moat 
Tvmisb,  and  answers  for  making  the  best  ink.     See  Bx^oc 

5.  /eoiy  blaek  b  too  l|mvy  to  be  used  afone  as  a  pigment  for  printing  mk ;  but  it 
amy  be  added  with  advantage  by  grinding  a  little  of  it  upon  a  muller  with  tlie  hmp 
black,  for  certain  purposes ;  for  instance^  if  an  engiaviqg  on  wood  b  required  to  be 
printed  so  as  to  produce  the  best  possible  eflfeoL 

6.  indigo  alone^  or  with  an  eifual  weight  of  pruestan  blue,added  in  snudi  proportion, 
takes  off  the  brown  tone  of  oertain  lamp-black  inks.  Mr.  Savage  reoonuneods  a  littlo 
Indian  red  to  be  ground  in  with  the  ind^  and  prumian  Uue,  to  give  a  rich  tone  to  the 
black  ink, 

7.  Bakam  of  ^apwiy  as  sold  by  Ifr.  Allen,  Flougb-eourt.  Lombard-street,  mixed, 
by  a  atone  and  a  muller,  with  a  due  proportion  of  soap  and  pigment,  forms  an  extem- 
poraneous ink,  which  the  printer  may  employ  very  advantageously  when  he  widies  to 
execute  a  job  in  a  peculiariy  neat  manner.  Canada  balsam  does  not  answer  quite  so 
welL 

After  the  smoke  bq^ins  to  rise  fWmi  the  boiling  oil,  a  btf  of  burning  paper  stuck  in 
the  deft  end  of  a  loi^  stick,  should  be  applied  to  the  sur&ee^  to  set  it  on  fire,  as  soon  as 
the  vapour  will  bum ;  and  the  flame  should  be  allowed  to  continue  (the  pot  being 
meanwhile  removed  firom  over  the  fire,  or  the  fire  taken  from  under  the  pot,)  till  a 
sample  of  the  vanush,  cooled  upon  a  pdlet-knifif,  draws  out  into  strings  of  about  half  an 
inch  long  between  the  fingers.  To  six  quarts  of  linseed  oU  thus  treated,  six  pounds  of 
rosin  should  be  gradually  added,  as  soon  as  the  froth  of  the  ebullition  has  subsided. 
Whenever  the  rosin  b  dissolved,  one  pound  and  three  quarters  of  dry  brown  soap,  of  the 
best  quality,  cut  into  dices^  b  to  be  introduced  cautioudy*  for  its  water  of  combination 
causes  a  violent  Intnmeseenoe.  Both  the  rosin  and  soap  diould  be  wdl  stirred  with  the 
spatula.  The  pot  b  to  be  now  set  upon  the  fiie^  in  order  to  complete  the  combination 
«f  all  the  constituents. 

Put  next  of  well  ground  indigo  and  pruasian  bine,  eadi  S|  ounces,  into  an  earthen 
pan,  sufllciently  large  to  hold  dl  the  ink,  dong  with  4  pounds  of  the  bat  minenl 
lamp  black,  and  S^  pounds  of  good  vegetable  Isnp  black ;  then  add  the  warm  varnish 
by  slow  dtgitci,  cardull^  stinring,  to  produce  a  perfect  incorporation  of  all  the  ingre- 
dients. Thb  mixture  is  next  to  be  suiyected  to  a  mill,  or  alab  and  muller,  till  it  be 
levigsited  into  a  smooth  uniform  paste. 

One  pound  of  a  superfbie  printing  ink  may  be  made  by  ihe  following  redpe  of  Mr. 
Savage :  — -  Balsam  of  captvi,  9  os. ;  lamp  black,  3  oe. ;  indigo  and  pruasian  blue, 
together,  p.  «q.  1 1  oi. ;  Indian  red,  |  oe. ;  turpentine  (ydlow)  soap,  dry,  S  os.  Thb 
nnxtura  b  to  be  ground  upon  a  slab,  with  a  muller,  to  an  impdpeblesmoothoeas.  The 
irigments  used  for  coloured  printing  inks  are^  carmine^  lakes,  vermillion,  red  leadi 
Indian  red,  Venetian  red,  chrome  yeUow,  ehrome  red  or  orangey  burnt  term  di  5ibaMa, 
gaU-stone^  Bonaan  oohre^  yellow  oehre^  verdigris,  blues  and  ydlows  mixed  for  greensb 
indigo,  Prussian  blue,  Antwerp  bloe^  lustre^  umbery  sepia,  browns  mixed  with  Venetian 

FBINTINO  MACHINE,  (f^pafffapkk  mieamqme,  Fr. ;  Drmokmasckmo,  Germ.)  ' 
In  reviewing  thoee  great  eras  of  national  industry,  when  the  productive  arts^  after  a  long 
pcriodof  irksome  vassalage,  have  suddenly  adiieved  some  new  conquest  over  the  iuertia 
of  matter,  the  oontemplative  mind  cannot  fiul  to  be  struck  with  (be  insignificant  part 
which  the  academicd  philoaopher  has  generally  played  in  such  memorable  events* 

Engrossed  with  barren  syllogisms,  or  equattonal  theorems,  often  little  better  than 
truisms  in  disguise,  he  nererthelem  bdieves  in  the  perfection  of  hb  attdnments,  and 
disddns  to  soil  hb  hands  with  those  handicraft  operttions  at  which  all  improvements  in 
the  arts  must  necessarily  begin.  He  does  not  deem  a  manufacture  worthy  of  hb  regard, 
tiD  it  has  worked  out  its  own  grandeur  and  independence  with  patient  labour  and  con- 
summate ftkiU.  In  thb  qptrit  the  men  of  speculative  sdenoe  n4;lected  for  60  years  the 
steam  engine  of  Kewcomen,  till  the  artisan  Watt  transformed  it  into  an  automatic  prodigy  ; 
they  have  never  deigned  to  illustrate  by  dynamicd  investigations  the  factory  mechanisms 
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of  Arkwright,  jtt  nothing  in  the  whole  compas  of  art  dcKrves  it  to  weil ;  and  thoogb' 
perfectly  aware  that  revolvency  ia  the  leading  kw  in  the  system  of  the  uniyerae*  they 
have  never  thought  of  showing  the  workman  that  this  was  also  the  true  principle  dt 
every  automatic  nuchine. 

"niese  remarks  seem  to  be  peculiarly  applicable  to  book^printing,  an  art  invented  far 
the  honour  of  learning  and  the  glor^  of  the  learned,  though  they  have  done  nothing  fiir 
its  advancement ;  yet  by  the  ovemilmg  bounty  of  Providence  it  has  eventually  aerv^  as 
the  great  teacher  and  guardian  of  the  whole  &mily  of  man. 

It  has  been  justly  obaerved  by  Mr.  Cowper,  in  his  ingenious  lecture,*  that  no  improve- 
ment had  been  introduced  in  this  important  art,  from  its  invention  till  the  year  1798,  a 
period  of  nearly  S50  years.  In  Dr.  Bibdin's  interesting  account  of  printing,  in  the 
Bibliographical  Decameron,  may  be  seen  representations  of  the  early  printuag-preasei, 
which  exactly  resemble  the  wooden  presses  in  use  a  few  years  back.-  A  new  era  Ium, 
however,  now  arrived,  when  the  demands  for  prompt  circulation  of  political  intdli-' 
gence  require  powers  of  printing  newqkapers  beyond  the  reach  of  the  moat  expeditious 
hand  preaswork.  * 

For  the  first  essenUal  modification  of  the  old  press,  the  world  is  indebted  to  the  late 
Earl  Stanhope,  f  His  press  is  formed  of  iron,  without  any  wood ;  the  table  upon  which, 
the  form  of  types  is  laid,  as  well  as  the  platen  or  surfiwe  which  immediately  gives  the 
impression,  is  of  cast  iron,  noado  perfectly  level ;  the  platen  being  large  enough  to 
print  a  whole  sheet  at  one  pulL  The  compression  is  applied  by  a  beautiful  combination 
of  levers,  which  give  motion  to  the  screw,  cause  the  platen  to  descend  with  progressively 
increasing  force  till  it  reaches  the  type,  when  the  power  apprdachea  the  maximum ; 
upon  the  in^nite  lever  principle,  the  power  being  applied  to  straighten  an  obtuse-angled 
jointed  lever.  This  press,  however,  like  all  ita  flat-fiued  predecessors^  does  not  act  by  a 
continuous,  but  a  reciprocating  motion,  and  can  hardly  be  made  automatic ;  nor  doe% 
it  much  exceed  the  old  presses  in  productiveness^  since  it  can  turn  otf  only  250  impres* 
sions  per  hour. 

The  first  person  who  publicly  projected  a  self-acting  printing-press,  was  Mr. 
'William  Nicholson,  the  able  editor  of  the  Philosophical  Joumid,  who  obtained  a  pateot 
in  1790-1»  for  imposing  types  upon  a  cylindrical  surAoe;  this  disposition  of  type^ 
plates,  and  blocks^  being  a  new  invention  (seeyf^.1173.) ;  S,  for  applying  the  ink  upon 
the  Burfive  of  the  types,  &c.,  by  causing  the  8Ui6ce  of  a  cylinder  smeared  with  the 
colouring-matter  to  roll  over  them ;  or  else  causing  the  types  to  apply  themselfcs  to 
the  said  cylinder.  For  the  purpoae  of  spreading  the  ink  evenly  over  this  cylinder,  be 
11^2  proposed  to  apply  three  or  more  distributiDg 

rollers  longitudinally  against  the  inking  cy- 
linder, so  that  they  might  be  turned  by  the 
motion  of  the  latter.  3,  "  I  perform,**  he. 
aays,  **aB  ssy  tmpresftoM  Sy  the  aetiom  of  a 
eylinder,  or  cylindrical  surftoe ;  that  is,  I 
oauae  the  paper  to  pass  between  two  cylinder*, 
one  of  which  has  the  form  of  types  attached 
to  it,  and  forming  part  of  its  surfsce;  and 
the  other  is  fiiced  with  doth,  and  serves  to 
NichoiMm*!  for  NIcIioIiod*s  for     '    im>'  the  paper  so  aa  to  take  off  an  imprea- 

.  .  arched  type.  coniixmtype,  tion  of  the   colour  previously  applied;  or 

otherwise  I  cauae  the  form  of  types,  previously  coloured,  to  pass  in  close  and  suceesave 
contact  with  the  paper  wrapped  roimd  a  cylinder  with  wooUen."  (See  Jl^.  117S.and 
1173.)  t 

In  this  description  Mr.  Nicholson  indicates  pretty  plainly  the  principal  parts  of 
modern  printing  machines ;  and  had  he  paid  the  same  attention  to  any  one  part  of  his 
invention  which  he  fruitlessly  bestowed  upon  atten^pts  to  attach  types  to  a  cylinder,  or 
had  he  bethought  himaelf  of  curving  8tereotyx>e  plates,  which  were  then  beginning  to  be 
talked  61^  he  would  in  all  probability  have  realised  a  working  apparatus,  inrtcad  of 
^heming  merely  ideal  plans. 

The  first  operative  printing  machine  was  undoubtedly  contrived  by,  and  constructed 
under  the  direetion  of,  M.  Konig,  a  dockmaker  finom  Sasony,  who>  ao  early  as  the  year 
1804,  waa  occupied  in  improving  printing-presses.  Having  fiuled  to  interest  the  con-* 
tinental  printers  in  his  view%  he  came  to  London  soon  after  that  period,  and  submitted 
his  plans  to  Mr.  T.  Bensley,  our  celebrated  printer,  and  to  Mr.  R.  Taylor,  latr  one  ol 
the  editors  of  the  Philosophical  Mi^aqne. 

*  On  the  recent  Improvements  hi  printing,  firat  deUvered  at  the  Royal  Inititotlon,  Febnisr^  U»  im ' 


the  cirlinden  upon  which  the  naper  to  be  printed  is  applied  $  tl 
and  th«  arrows  show  the  track  pursued  tij  the  sheet  of  papert 
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Tbeie  gentlemen  afforded  Mr.  Konig  and  his  aaaktaiit  Bauer,  a  German  mechanic, 
liberal  pecuniary  support.  In  1 8 1 1 ,  be  obtained  a  patent  fbr  a  method  of  working  a  com- 
mon hand-presB  by  power ;  but  after  much  expense  and  labour  he  was  glad  to  renounce 
Che  scheme.  He  then  turned  his  mind  to  the  use  of  a  cylinder  for  communicating  the 
pressure,  instead  of  a  flat  plate ;  and  he  finally  sueceededt  sometime  before  the  28th 
NoTcmber  1814,  in  completing  his  printing  automaton ;  for  on  that  day  the  editors  ot 
the  Times  informed  their  readers  that  they  were  perusing  for  the  first  time  a  newspaper 
printed  by  steam-impelled  machinery ;  it  is  a  day,  therefore^  which  will  be  ever  me- 
morable in  the  annah  of  typography. 

In  that  machine  the  form  of  type  was  made  to  traverse  horisontally  under  the  pressure 
<eylinder,  with  which  the  sheet  of  paper  was  held  in  eloee  enibraoe  by  means  of  a  series 

«1174  of  endless  tapes.     The  ink  was  placed  in  a  cylindrical  box, 

^         from  which  it  was  extruded  by  means  of  a  powerful  screw,  de- 
ji^         pressing  a  well-fitted  piston;   it  then  fell  between  two  iron 
J^      /fjmp.  rollers,  and  was  by  their  rotation  transferred  to  several  other 

w  w  ^^^^  jf  'u^J'^^^*"^  rollers,  which  had  not  only  a  motion  round  their 
W-*A  ^^^P>w  axes,  but  an  alternating  travene  motion  (endwise).  This 
'^^^V  \iWw/\\\  system  of  equalising  rollers  terminated  in  two  which  applied 

the  ink  to  the  types.  (See/f^.  1174.  This  plan  of  inking  evi^ 
dently  involved  a  rather  complex  mechanism,  was  hence  difiScult 
fo  manage,  and  sometimes  required  two  hours  to  get  into  good  working  trim.  It  has 
been  superaeded  by  a  happy  invention  of  Mr.  Cowper,  to  be  presently  described. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  great  niany  impressions  rapidly  from  the  same  fi>rm,  a  paper- 
eonducting  cylinder  (one  embraced  by  the  paper)  was  mounted  upon  each  side  of 
the  inking  apparatus,  the  form  being  made  to  traverse  under  botli  of  them.  This 
double-aetioa  machine  threw  off  1100  impressions  per  hour  when  first  finished;  and 
by  a  subsequent  improvement,  no  less  than  1800. 

Mr.  Konig's  next  feat  was  the  construction  of  a  madiine  fbr  printing  both  sides  of 

the  newspaper  at  each  complete  tr»* 
verse  of  the  fbrms.  Hiis  resembled 
two  nngle  machines,  placed  with  their 
cylinders  towards  each  other,  at  a  dis^ 
tance  of  two  or  three  feet ;  the  sheet 
was  conveyed  from  one  paper  cylinder 
to  another,  as  befiire,  by  means  of  tapes  ; 

«.»...  ^    wi    #    w.^  tj      #...    u^  the  track  of  the  sheet  exactiy  resemblei 

K6olg-.  doidile.  for  both  .Ide.  of  tb.  sheet.  ^^  ^^^  g  laid  horisontaUy,  thus,  go  V 

and  the  sheet  was  turned  over  or  reversed  in  the  course  of  its  passage.  At  the  first 
p^>er  cylinder  it  received  the  impression  from  the  first  fbrm,  and  at  the  second  it 
received  it  from  the  second  form ;  whereby  the  machine  could  print  750  sheets  of  book 
fetter-press  on  both  sides  in  an  hour.  Hiis  new  roister  appaimtus  was  erected  for  Mr.' 
T.  Bensley,  in  the  year  1815,  being  the  only  machine  made  by  Mr.  Konig  for  printing 
npon  both  sides.     Seefy.  1175. 

Messrs.  Donkin  and  Bacon  had  for  some  years  previous  to  this  date  been  busily^ 
engaged  with  printing  machines,  and  had  indeed,  in  1819,  obtained  a  patent  fbr  anl 

apparatus^  in  which  the  types  were  placed  upon  the  sides  of  a  re- 
volving prism ;  the  ink  was  applied  by  a  roller,  which  rose  and 
fell  with  the  eccentricities  of  the  prismatic  surfiice,  and  the  sheet 
was  wrapped  upon  another  prism  fashioned  so  as  to  coincide  with 
the  eccentricities  of  the  type  prism.  One  such  machine  was 
erected  for  tiie  University  oif  Cambridge.  (See/f^.ll76.)  It  was  & 
b^utiiful  specimen  of  ingenious  contrivance  and  good  workman- 
ship. Though  it  was  fi>und  to  be  too  complicated  for  commoa* 
operatives,  and  defective  in  the  mechanism  of  the  inking  process  ;r 
yet  it  exhibited  for  the  first  time  the  elastic  inking  rollers,  com- 
posed of  glue  combined  with  treacle,  which  alone  constitute  one  of  the  finest  inventions 
of  modem  typography.  In  Konig%  machine  the  rollers  were  of  metal  covered  witii 
leather,  and  never  answered  thdr  purpose  very  welL 

Before  proceeding  fbrther,  I  may  state  that  the  above  elastic  composition,  which 
resembles  caoutchouc  not  a  littie,  hut  is  not  so  firm,  is  made  by  dissolving  with  heat,  in 
two  pounds  of  ordinary  treacle^  one  pound  of  good  glue,  previously  soaked  during  % 
night  in  cold  water. 

In  the  year  1815,  Mr.  Cowper  turned  his  scientific  and  inventive  mind  to  the  siibjcct 
of  printing  machines,  and  has  since,  in  co-operation  with  hitf  partner,  Mr.  Applegatb, 
carried  them  to  an  unlooked-for  degree  of  perfection.  In  1815  Mr.  Cowper  obtained 
ft  patent  for  curving  stereotype  plates,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  tbcm  on  a  cylinder. 

3  tt  a 
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Donkin  and  Bsoon's 
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4»  IPRINTING  MACHINE. 

Setenl  machiiMS  to  mounted,  capable  of  printing  1000  dieets  per  boor  npon  bodi 
are  at  work  at  the  present  day ;  twelve  machines  on  this  principle  haTing  been 

1 178  made  for  the  Di- 

tcctors  of  the 
Bank  oT  £^. 
land  a  short  time 
prerions  to  their 
re-issning    fjold. 

Cowper'tifngle,  forcurrcd  Covpcr'i  doable,  for  both  ildet  of  the        See     JhM.  1177 

.tereotypo.  •!>«*.  and  1178. 

It  descrres  to  be  remaiked  here,  that  the  same  oljeet  seems  to  have  occupied  the 
attention  of  Nicholson,  Donkin,  Bacon,  and  Cowper ;  via.,  the  revolution,  of  the  form 
of  types.  Nicholson  sought  to  effect  this  by  giving  to  the  shank  of  a  type  a  shape  like  the 
stone  of  an  arch ;  Donkin  and  Bacon  by  attaching  tjrpes  to  the  sides  of  a  revolving 
prism ;  and  Cowper,  more  successfully,  by  curving  a  stereotype  plate.  ^  (See  >?^J177.) 
In  these  madiines  Mr.  Cowper  places  two  paper  cylinders  side  by  side^  and  against 
each  of  them  a  cylinder  for  holding  the  plates;  each  of  these  four  cylinders  is  about  two 
foet  in  diameter.  Upon  the  surfoce  of  the  stereotype-plate  cylinder,  four  or  five  inking 
rollers  of  abont  three  inches  in  diameter  are  placed ;  they  are  kept  in  their  position  by 
a  frame  at  each  end  of  the  said  cylinder,  and  the  axles  of  the  rollers  rest  in  vertical 
slots  of  the  frame,  whereby  having  perfect  freedom  of  motion,  they  act  by  their  gravity 
alone^  and  require  no  adjustment. 

The  frame  which  supports  the  inking  rollers,  called  the  waving-framc^  is  attached  by 
hing^  to  the  general  framework  of  the  machine ;  the  ed^  of  the  stereotjrpe-plate  cylinder 
is  indented,  and  rubs  against  the  waving-frame^  causmg  it  to  vibnte  to  end  fio^  and 
consequently  to  carry  the  inking  rollers  with  it,  ao  as  to  give  them  an  unceasing  txavene 
movement  These  rollers  distribute  the  ink  over  three-fourths  of  the  surface  of  the 
cylinder,  the  other  quarter  being  occupied  by  the  curved  stereotype  plates.  The  ink  b 
contained  in  a  trough,  which  stands  parallel  to  the  sud  cylinc^,  and  u  formed  by  a 
metal  roller  revolving  against  the  edge  of  a  plate  of  iron ;  in  its  revolution  it  geta 
covered  with  a  thin  film  of  ink,  which  is  conveyed  to  the  plate  cylinder  by.  a  distributing 
roller  vibrating  between  both.  The  ink  is  diffused  upon  the  plate  cylinder  as  before 
described;  the  plates  in  passing  under  the  inking  rollers  become  charged  with  the 
coloured  varnish  ;  and  as  the  cylinder  continues  to  revolve,  the  plates  come  into  contact 
with  a  sheet  of  paper  on  the  first  paper  cylinder,  which  is  then  carried  by  means  of  tapea 
to  the  second  paper  cylinder,  where  it  receives  an  impression  upon  its  opposite  side  fiiom 
the  plates  upon  the  second  cylinder. 

llius  the  printing  of  the  sheet  is  completed.  Though  the  above  machine  be  appli* 
cable  only  to  stereotype  plates,  it  has  been  of  genend  importance^  because  it  formed  the 
foundation  of  the  foture  success  of  Messrs.  Cowper  and  Applegath*s  printing  machinery^ 
by  showing  them  the  best  method  of  serving  out»  distrilmting,  and  applying  the 
coloured  varnish  to  the  types. 

In  order  to  adapt  this  method  of  inking  to  a  flat  type-form  machine,  it  was  merely 
requisite  to  do  the  same  thing  upon  an  extended  flat  surface  or  tables  which  had 
been  performed  upon  an  extended  cylindrical  surfiwe.  Accordingly,  Messrs.  Cowper 
and  ApplegaUi  constructed  a  machine  for  printing-  both  sides  of  the  sheet  from  type, 
indudhig  the  inking  apparatus,  and  the  mode  of  conveying  the  sheet  from  the  one 
paper  cylinder  to  the  other,  by  means  of  drums  and  tapes.  It  is  highly  creditable  to 
the  scientific  judgment  of  these  patentees,  that  in  new  modelling  the  printing  machine, 
they  dispensed  with  forty  wheels,  which  existed  in  Mr.  Konig's  apparatus,  when  Mr. 
Bensley  requested  them  to  apply  their  improvements  to  it 

The  distinctive  advantages  of  these  machines,  and  which  have  not  hitherto  been 
equalled,  are  the  uniform  distribution  of  the  ink,  the  equality  as  well  as  delicacy 
with  which  it  is  laid  upon  the  tjrpes,  the  diminution  in  its  expenditure,  amounting  to 
1^  J  1179  one  half  upon  a  given  quantity  of  letter-press,  and  the  fiwility  with 
^     ^  which  the  whole  mechanism  is  managed.     The  band  inking-roller» 

and  distributing-table,  now  so  common  in  every  printing-office  in  Eu- 
rope and  America,  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Cowper,  and  was  specified 
in  his  patent  The  rast  superiority  of  the  inking  apparatus  in  his  ma- 
chines, over  the  balls  used  of  old,  induced  him  to  apply  it  fortfiwith 
to  the  common  press,  and  most  successfully  for  the  public ;  but  with 
little  or  no  profit  to  the  inventor,  as  the  plan  was  unceremoniously  in- 
fringed throughout  the  kingdom,  by  such  a  multitude  of  printers, 
whether  rich  or  poor,  as  to  rttider  all  attempts  at  reclaiming  his  lighta 
Cowper*!  inkinf    by  proaecution  hopeless.     8ee^.  1179. 

table  Mid  roUor.        To  construct  a  printing  machine  which  shall  throw  off"  two  sides  at  a 
tune  with  exact  register,  that  ii^  with  the  second  side  placed  precisely  upon  the  back  of  the 
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fintt  i*  ■  yerj  difficult  problem,  vhleh  »»  firat  pnctiemllj  Kilired  bj  Meian.  Applegitli 
■nd  Cowper.  It  i*  oompwatiicly  OHjr  to  malce  b  nuchins  which  shall  print  the  one  lide 
of  a  ibeM  of  paper  first,  uid  then  the  other  nde,  bj  the  mnoTBl  of  one  fbnn,  and  the 
intToduotion  of  uuthn;  aod  thus  (kr  did  Mr.  Kootg  adraiiM.  A  correct  register 
rcqtiim  the  sheet,  after  it  bai  reeeitad  its  first  Impranion  from  one  cf  linder,  to  tiaTd 
1180 
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round  the  peripberiea  of  flie  eylinden  and  dnini^  at  sach  a  rale  as  to  meet  the  types 
of  the  second  ude  at  the  exact  point  vhlch  wiU  ensure  this  side  falling  with  geome- 
trical ni«tr  upon  the  back  of  the  flrsL  For  tbli  purpose,  the  ejlinden  and  drums 
mutt  rerolve  at  the  icrr  bbum  speed  as  the  carriage  underneath  \  hence  the  leaM  incor- 
lactneai  in  the  workmanship  will  produm  aueh  defectira  typography  at  will  not  be 
•odurcd  in  book-piinting  at  the  praent  day,  though  it  ma;  be  tolerated  in  newqiapcn. 
An  equable  distributionof  the  uilt  isof  no  less  importance  to  beagtirulletter-presa.  S« 
fyt.   llSOk  llSl. 

Thaaaacbinee  n-pmstiuttd  in  j^yfc  1183.  M,  8S,  are  different  forms  of  thoae  which  hare 
b«asi  patented  by  HBSsn.ApplegBth  and  Cowper.  Hist  shown  in.^  1I8S,  11B1,  prints 
bdlfa  Mdea  of  Ibe  ibcM  during  its  pas^e,  and  is  capable  of  throwing  off  nearly  1000 
fiDobed  fhecCa  per  hour.  The  moistened  quires  of  blank  paper  being  piled  upon  a 
table  a,  Ihv  boy,  who  Mandi  on  the  acUoining  platform,  takes  up  one  sheet  after  another, 
and  ky*  Uitm  upon  the  fteder  b,  which  has  seieral  linen  girths  passing  across  iti  sur- 
ttae,  and  round  a  pvlley  at  each  end  of  the  feeder;  *o  that  whenerer  the  pulleys  he^n 
to  rvTolTa.  the  motion  of  the  girth*  carries  fbrwaid  the  sheet,  and  deliren  it  over  lh« 
entering  roller  a,  where  it  is  embraced  between  two  series  of  endless  tapes,  that  pass 
TOond  a  seiiea  of  lennon  rollers.  .Tliese  Upea  are  so  placcil  as  to  fall  partly  between, 
■ud  partljr  exterior  to,  the  page*  of  the  printing ;  whereby  they  remain  in  close  contact 
with  the  sbeet  of  paper  on  both  of  its  tides  during  its  progren  through  the  machine.  Hie 
paper  a  tboa  oonducted  from  the  firat  printing  cylinder  f,  to  the  second  cylinder  o, 
vilboot  hairing  tlie  truth  of  its  reginer  impaired,  so  that  the  coincidence  of  the  two 
figa  is  peiftct.  These  two  great  cylinders,  or  drums,  are  made  of  cast  iron,  turned  per- 
fectly true  upon  a  self-acting  lathe;*  th^  are  clothed  in  these  ports,  corresponding  to  the 
typoyraphio  impression,  with  fine  woollen  cloth,  calle>l  hbakili  by  the  prenmen,  and 
rnohe  upon  powerful  diaAi  irhieh  rest  in  brsN  bearings  of  the  itrong  framing  ^  the 


These  bearing%  or  plummer  blocks  are  susecptibia  of  any  degree  of  a^lusl- 
ment,  by  set  screw*.  The  drams  u  and  i  are  niade  of  wood  i  they  sw*e  to  conduet  the 
aheet  evenly  tiota  the  one  printing  cylinder  to  the  other. 


Eh  plcanu*  UwlomiDc  o(  tbssc  (rsal  cjtiDdsn  ta  llsssrs,  Covper't  EKterr 
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TDllena,b,c,(l.j!;-I184  and  finoll;  ur  Tea  at  the  roller^  vbidi  maf 
be  called  the  commencement  of  the  one  Kr  a  of  cndlcw  tapct.  He  other  )eriei  msj 
be  tnppoaed  to  commence  at  the  roller  A  t  hai  *a  equal  Dumber  of  tape*,  uiil  cor- 
cetpond*  with  the  fbrmei  in  being  placed  upon  tl  e  cjl  nden  ao  that  the  iheeti  of  paper 
maj  be  held  ■eeurel)'  between  them  Th  ■  iccond  «enes  descenda  from  the  roller  A, 
fig.Hii^to  the  entering  dnim  *,  where  it  meets  and  comcidea  with  Ibc  firat  aeries  id 
auch  a  wa j  that  holh  aeti  cif  tiipot  proceed  together  under  the  printing  cylinder  r,  seer  a, 
wider  t,  and  nitntrf  □,  until  thcj  airlTeat  the  roller  Ufy-i  18S^ where  thej  Kparale,  after 
having  continued  In  ooulaet,  eicepi  at  the  places  where  the  tbect*  of  paper  are  beU 
between  them,  llie  tapa  deiccnd  fnim  the  rollor  i,  to  a  roller  at  h,  and,  after  paving 
in  contact  with  rollera  at  I,  m,  ■,  they  finally  arrire  at  the  Toller  h,  wliere  they  were 
■uppoaed  to  commence.  Hence  two  leriea  at  tapea  act  innriilily  in  coutael,  without 
the  Inot  mutual  interference,  n  may  be  leen  by  inspeetioii  ortliej<;t.llSS,  1IS3, 1184. 
The  (arious  cyttnden  and  drunii  reTolre  very  truly  by  meant  of  a  ayitem  of  tootbetl 
wheda  and  pinion*  mounted  at  their  cuds.  Two  horiiontal  forma  of  type*  ate  laid  at 
a  certain  diatance  apart  upon  the  long  carriage  it,  adjotning  to  each  of  which  there  i*  ■ 
flat  metallic  plate,  or  inking  table,  id  the  ume  plane.  The  common  carriage,  bearing  in 
two  forms  of  type  and  two  inking  tables,  ii  mond  bsckwarda  and  forwardi.  from  one 
end  of  the  printing  machine  to  the  other,  upon  rollers  attached  to  the  rmno-work,  and 
in  its  traverse  bring!  the  types  into  contact  with  the  sheet  of  paper  claqied  by  Ibc  t^m 
round  the  lurfacea  of  .the  printing  cylinders.  This  aitemate  moTement  of  the  earriag* 
is  produced  by  a  pinion  working  alternately  into  the  opposite  wdei  of  ■  rack  undd-tbt 
table.      The  pinion  is  driren  by  the  bevel  wbeeli  i. 

The  meehaaism  for  supplying  the  ink,  and  distributing  it  over  the  lbnn%  is  «n«  cf  the 
most  ingenious  and  valuable  inventions  belonging  to  this  inoomparable  machine  and  is 
■0  nicely  adjusted,  that  a  single  grain  of  the  pigment  may  suffice  for  printing  oiw  side 
of  a  sheet.  Two  similar  sets  of  inking  appimtui  am  provided;  one  at  eaebeiid  of  lb*, 
machine,  adapted  to  ink  its  own  form  of  type.  The  metsl  toller  L,  called  (he  dmttar 
roller,  as  it  draws  out  the  supply  of  ink,  has  a  dow  rotatory  motiou  communicated  to  it 
by  a  catgut  cord,  which  passes  round  a  small  pulley  upon  tlie  end  of  the  shaft  at  the 
printing  cylinder  a.  A  hoiizontal  plate  of  metal,  with  a  straight-ground  edge,  is. 
ailjuated  by  set  screws,  so  as  to  stand  nearly  in  contact  with  the  duetor  roller.  Thitplals 
has  an  upright  ledge  beliind,  convening  it  into  a  sort  of  trough  or  magaiine,  mtdy  to 
impart  ■  coating  of  ink  to  the  roller,  as  it  revolves  over  the  table.  Another  roller, 
coveted  with  elastic  composition  (see  nipri},  called  the  vibrating  roller,  ia  made  to  travel 
between  the  duetor  roller  and  the  inking  table ;  the  vibrating  roller,  as  it  rises,  toudie* 
the  duetor  roller  for  an  instant,  abstracts  a  film  of  ink  fiom  it,  and  then  descends  to 
transfer  it  to  the  table.  There  are  3  or  1  amall  rollera  of  distribution,  placed  somewhat 
diagonally  across  the  tabic  at  M,  (inclined  only  S  inches  from  a  parallel  to  the  end  of  the 
-  fiame,)  (bmithrd  with  long  slender  ailo.  resting  in  vertical  slots,  whereby  they  are 
left  at  liberty  to  revolve  and  to  tnvenc  at  the  same  time;  by  which  compound  movement 
tbay  ai«  anabled  to  efiaoa  all  inequality  in  the  surface  of  the  varnish,  or  to  eficct  a  per-  . 
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fllmof  ink,  tobe  immedUtelj  tnndbrrad  by  Umn  to  the  tTpca.  Henca  cacfa  tim*  thM 
the  torna  nuke  ■  complete  tnTene  la  and  tm,  whieb  U  Rqukil*  for  the  printing  at 
ercTj  sheet,  they  are  touched  do  lea*  than  eigbt  timei  bj  Ibe  ioking  Tollen^  Both 
the  distributing  and  inking  roller*  turn  in  aloti,  which  permit  them  to  liu  end  bll  ■■ 
w  to  bear  with  their  irhole  ireight  upon  tba  inking  table  and  the  fbim,  whercbj  thej- 
nsTer  Mand  in  need  of  anj  a^juitnieiit  by  aeravi,  but  are  almj*  ready  for  work  wbea 
dropped  into  their  napectiTc  place*. 

Mo^D  U  pita  to  the  vhole  >yateni  of  apparatu*  by  a  atrip  Eram  a  iteam  oigina 
going  round  a  ptiUey  placed  at  tbe  end  of  the  aile  at  the  back  of  tba  frame ;  ocw 
tteam-bone  power  bung  adequate  to  drin  two  double  printing  nuehinea ;  while  ■ 
(ingle  machine  may  be  £iTen  by  the  power  of  two  men  acting  upon  a  fly-wlMeL  Id 
McKra.  Clowes'  ettabliihment,  lo  StamfbnI-abeet,  two  flTB-hone  engina  actuate  nine. . 
teen  of  tbe  above  described  roaobines. 

The  operation  of  printing  ii  performed  aa  Ibllowi :  —  Scej^.  1185. 
Hie  iheeti  being  carefiilly  laid,  one  by  one,  upon  the  Uoen  girthi,  at  the  freedcr  a,  the 
Tolleim  r  and  d  are  made  to  more,  by  mean*  ofa  segment  wheel,  thnmgh  a  portion  of  a 
reiolution.  Tbii  moiement  earrie*  oo  the  sheet  of  paper  lufficiently  to  introduce  it  be- 
tween tbe  two  lerie*  of  endleia  tape*  at  the  pcrint  where  tbey  meet  each  other  up^n  &o 
entering  drum  a.  Ai  H»a  ai  the  iheet  i*  fUrly  embraced  between  the  UpiSitbe  roUera 
c  and  D  are  drawn  back,  by  the  operation  of  ■  weight,  to  their  original  pomtion,  *o  aa 
to  be  ready  to  introduce  another  iheet  into  the  machine.  The  iheet,  adranning  between 
the  cndles*  Iqie*,  appliea  itself  to  tbe  blanket  upcm  tbe  printing  cylinder  r,  and  a*  it 
tstoIt**  meeti  the  fint  form  of  types,  and  recdv e*  their  impression ;  after  being  Ihna 
printed  oo  one  dde,  it  ii  carried,  orer  k  and  under  i,  to  the  blanket  apoD  the  printiog 
ojlindar  a,  where  it  is  placed  in  an  inTerted  position ;  the  printed  side  being  now  in 
contact  with  the  bUnket,  and  the  white  ride  being  outwards,  meet*  the  second  form  of 
types  at  the  prt^MT  instant,  so  as  lo  recnve  tbe  seoond  impresrion,  and  get  completely 
pruted.  ITia  perbct  dieet,  on  arrinng  at  the  point  i,  where  the  fo  series  of  tapes 
separate,  ts  toaed  out  by  ecntriliigal  force  into  tbe  hands  of  a  boy, 

Tbe  diagram,  Jl/k  1185,ibows  tbe  arrangement  of  the  tapes,  agreeably  to  the  preced. 
ing  description;    tbe  feeder  a,    with  tlie 
rollers  c  and  d,  is  seen  to  bare  an  indo. 
fc  pendent  endless  girth. 

The    diagram,  fy.    1186.  explain*   the 

itructure  of  the  great  madiim  contrived 

by   Mesin.   Applegalh  and   Cowper  for 

printing    the    TYsus    newspaper-       Here 

there  are  four  places  to  lay  on  the  theel% 

and  four  to  take  them  off;  consequently, 

the  assistance   of  eight  ladi   is   required, 

—  T,  T,  r,  t,   are  the  four    pile*  of  p^er; 

^  tbe  four  leeAng-boards i  ^k,  a,  a,  are  the  fourentering  drum*,upon  which 

are  introdueed  between  Om  t^ies  l,l,t,t,  whence  tbe;  are  conducted  to  tbe 
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four  printing  cylinders,  1,  2,  3,  4 ;  t  is  the  form  of  type ;  i,  r,  are  two  inking  tables,  of 
«i«ich  one  is  placed  at  each  end  of  the  form.  The  inking  apparatus  is  similar  to  that 
above  described,  with  the  addition  of  two  central  inking  rollers  a,  which  likewise 
receive  thnr  ink  from  the  inking  tables.  The  printing  cylinders  1,  2,  3,  4,  are  made  to 
rise  and  (all  about  half  an  inch ;  the  first  and  third  simultaneously,  as  also  the  second 
and  fourth.  The  form  of  type,  in  passing  from  a  to  b,  prints  sheets  at  1  and  3 ;  in 
retaming  from  b  to  a,  it  prints  sheets  at  4  and  2 ;  while  the  cylinder  alternately  falls 
to  give  the  impression,  and  rises  to  permit  the  form  to  pass  untouched. 

Each  of  the  lines  marked  t,  consists  of  two  endless  tapes,  which  run  in  contact  in  the 
parts  shown,  but  separate  at  the  entering  drums  x,  and  at  the  taking  off  parts  o,  o,  o,  o. 
The  return  of  the  tapes  to  the  entering  drum  is  omitted  in  the  diagram,  to  avoid  con- 
fimsion  of  the  lines. 

The  sheets  of  paper  being  laid  upon  their  respective  feeding-boards,  with  the  fore 
edges  just  in  contact  with  the  entering  drum,  a  small  roller,  called  the  drop-down 
roller,  fiills,  at  proper  intervals,  down  upon  the  edges  of  the  sheets  ;  the  drum  and  the 
roller  being  then  removed,  instantly  carry  on  the  sheet,  between  the  tapes  t,  downwards 
to  the  printing  cylinder,  and  thence  upwards  to  o,o,  o^  o,  where  the  tapes  are  parted,  and 
the  sheet  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  attendant  boy.  This  noble  mechanism  is  so  per- 
feetly  equipped,  that  it  is  generally  in  full  work  within  four  minutes  after  the  form  is 
brought  into  the  machine-room.  The  speed  of  Kdnig*s  machine,  by  which  the  Times 
was  formerly  printed,  was  such  as  to  turn  out  1800  papers  per  hour;  but  the  later  im- 
provement of  Applegath  and  Cowper  threw  off  at  least  4200  per  hour,  and  it  is  still 
iiaed  fm*  printing  the  TVmet  **  Supplement." 

This  almost  miraculous  invention  fully  answered  the  purpose  of  the  Time$  until  the 
last  few  years,  when  the  immense  and  still  increasing  demand  upon  its  powers,  rendered 
it  necessary  to  provide  a  machine  which  could  work  offai  leeui  10,000  eopiet  of  the  paper 
per  hour. 

**  In  considering  the  means  of  solving  this  problem,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that 
whatever  expedient  may  be  used,  the  sheets  of  paper  to  be  printed  must  be  delivered  one 
by  one  to  the  fingers  of  the  machine  by  an  attendant.  After  they  once  enter  the  machine 
they  are  carried  through  it  and  printed  by  self-acting  machinery.  But  in  the  case  of 
slieets  BO  large  as  those  of  newspapers,  it  is  found  that  they  cannot  be  delivered  with 
the  necessary  precision  by  manipulation  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  two  in  five  seconds, 
or  twenty-five  per  minute,  being  at  the  rate  of  1500  sheets  per  hour.  Now,  in  this 
manner,  to  print  at  the  rate  of  10,000  per  hour,  would  require  seven  cylinders,  to  place 
which  so  as  to  be  acted  upon  by  a  type  form  moving  alternately  in  a  horisontal  frame, 
in  the  manner  already  described,  would  present  mechanical  difficulties  almost  insur- 
mountable. 

**  In  the  face  of  these  difficulties,  Mr.  Applegath,  to  whom  the  world  is  indebted  for 
the  invention  of  7Ae  Timet  printing  machine,  decided  on  abandoning  the  reciprocating 
motion  of  the  type  form,  arranging  the  apparatus  so  as  to  render  the  motion  continuous. 
This  necessarily  involved  circular  motion,  and  accordingly  he  resolved  upon  attaching 
the  columns  of  type  to  the  sides  of  a  large  drum  or  cylinder,  placed  with  its  axis  vertical, 
instead  of  the  horisontal  frame  which  had  been  hitherto  used.  A  large  central  drum  is 
erected,  capable  of  being  turned  round  its  axis.  Upon  the  sides  of  this  drum  are  placed 
vertically  the  columns  of  type.  These  colunms,  strictly  speaking,  form  the  sides  of  a 
polygon,  the  centre  of  which  coincides  with  the  axis  of  the  drum,  but  the  breadth  of  the 
columns  is  so  small  compared  with  the  diameter  of  the  drum,  that  their  surfaces  depart 
very  little  from  the  regular  cylindrical  form.  On  another  part  of  this  drum  is  fixed  the 
inking  table.  The  circumference  of  this  drum  in  The  Timet  printing  machine  measures 
900  inches,  and  it  is  consequently  64  inches  in  diameter. 

•    **  The  general  form  and  arrangement  of  the  machine  are  representedyf^.  11 87. where  o 
is  the  great  central  drum  which  carries  the  type  and  inking  tables. 

'*  This  drum  is  surrounded  by  eight  cylinders,  a,  a,  &o.,  also  placed  with  their  axes 
vertical,  upon  which  the  paper  is  carried  by  tapes  in  the  usual  manner.  Each  of  these 
cylinders  is  connected  with  the  drum  by  toothed  wheels,  in  such  a  manner  that  their 
surfaces  respectively  must  necessarily  move  at  exactly  the  same  velocity  as  the  surface  of 
the  drum.  And  if  we  imagine  the  drum  thus  in  contact  with  these  eight  cylinders  to 
be  put  in  motion,  and  to  make  a  complete  revolution,  the  type  form  will  be  pressed  suc- 
cessively against  each  of  the  eight  cylinders,  and  if  the  type  were  previously  inked,  and 
each  of  the  eight  cylinders  supplied  with  paper,  eight  sheets  of  paper  would  be  printed 
in  one  revolution  of  the  drum. 

*'  It  remains,  therefore,  to  explain,  first,  how  the  type  Is  eight  times  inked  in  each  Ye- 
volution;  and,  secondly,  how  each  of  the  eight  cylinders  is  supplied  with  paper  to  receive 
their  impression. 

•*  Beside  the  eight  paper  cylinders  are  placed  eight  sets  of  inking  rollers  ;  near  these 
are  placed  two  ductor  rollers.     These  ductor  rollers  receive  a  coating  of  ink  firom  reser- 
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TDin  plieed  *bo*e  lliem.  Ai  the  inking  table  Hltsched  to  the  rcTolving  drum  p 
Hch  DTlhaeduetor  rollcn,  it  r«!«in  rrotn  them  a  coitiiig  oFink.  It  «Tt  cDCOu: 
the  inking  roller*  to  which  it  deliren  o>er  (hii  coating.  The  Ijpai  neit,  by  the  eoif 
tinued  nTDlulion  of  the  dnim,  encounter  Ihne  inking  rollen,  end  rtceiie  (Venn  IheiB  ■ 
ciuiing  or  ink,  after  which  thvj'  nutt  the  paper  cj'lioden,  upon  which  the]'  ate  impreHeJ. 
and  the  prinliDg  ii  eoniplctvd. 

"  lliu*  in  I  lingle  revolution  of  the  great  ceatni  drutn  the  inking  table  reccifcaa 
■upplj'  eight  limn  •ueceoivelji  from  Uie  duclor  roilera,  and  deliTen  orcr  that  Hipplj 
eight  lime*  aucceHiTety  to  the  inking  ndlen,  which,  in  their  turti,  deliicr  it  eight  timo 
4ucceuivcl]i  Id  the  face*  of  the  type,  froin  which  it  ii  eonTejred  finalij  to  the  eight  aheela 
or  paper  held  upon  the  eight  cjlinden  bjr  the  tap«. 

"  Let  ui  now  explain  how  the  eight  cjlinden  are  nipplied  with  paper.  Oier  e*^  of 
them  is  creeled  a  doping  detk,  h.  A,  &c.,  upon  which  a  aioek  of  unpriated  paper  ia  depo- 
»ted.  Betide  thia  detk  atanda  the  "  U;er  on,"  who  puihea  fbrwaid  the  paper,  ah«i  bj 
■beet,  tonrdi  the  Gngcn  of  the  machine. 

"  Theie  Gngen.  eeiaing  upon  it,  Gnt  draw  it  down  In  a  Tcrtical  direction  between  lapM 
in  the  cigbl  lerlicat  iramea  until  ita  Tcrlieal  edgei  corrapoiid  with  the  poaitioo  of  the 
form  oTljpe  on  the  printing  cj Under.  Arrived  at  tbia  poulioo  ita  vertical  nratkn  ii 
Blopped  b;  a  lelF-acling  apparatua  provided  in  the  machine,  and  it  begina  to  mova  hart- 
lontall]',  and  it  ia  thu*  carried  towardi  the  printing  cylinder  by  the  tapea.  A^  it  paaoa 
round  this  cylinder  it  i*  impreaartl  upon  the  lypc,  and  printed.  It  ii  then  carried  back 
horizontally  by  similar  tapei  on  the  other  aide  of  the  frame,  until  it  arrive)  at  enolber 
detk,  where  the  "  taker  off"  awaits  it.  The  fingeri  of  the  machine  are  there  diwngaged 
from  it,  and  the  "  taker  off"  receiret  it,  and  diapoaea  it  upon  the  deik.  Thia  moieoeDl 
goo  on  without  interruption;  the  moment  that  one  iheet  dcacendi  from  the  handaof  tlx 

left  Ibr  another,  which  he  immediately  tuppliea.  end  in  thia  manner  ba  deliven  la  the 
machine  at  Ibe  average  rate  of  IwDiheela  every  five  lecondSiand  the  tame  delivery  taking 
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place  at  each  of  the  eiglit  cylinders,  there  are  16  sheets  delivered  «nd  printed  every  five 


**  It  IS  found  that  by  this  maoiiine  in  ordinary  work  between  10;000  and  11,000  per 
tKHir  can  be  printed ;  but  with  very  expert  men  to  deliver  the  sheets,  a  still  greater  speed 
can  be  attained.  Indeed,  the  velocity  is  limited,  not  by  any  conditions  aflecting  the 
xxmehine,  but  by  the  power  of  the  men  to  deliver  the  sheets  to  it. 

**  In  ease  of  any  misdelivery  a  sheet  is  spoilt,  and,  conseq  vently^  the  effective  perform- 
anee  of  the  machine  is  impaired.  If,  however,  a  still  greater  speed  of  printing  were 
xequtred,  the  same  description  of  machine,  withoat  clumging  its  principle,  would  he 
Mifficient  for  the  exigency ;  it  would  be  necessary  that  the  types  should  be  surrounded 
with  a  greater  number  of  printing  cylinders,. 

**  The  machine  which  was  erected  in  the  Exhibition,  the  property  of  Mr.  Ingram, 
was  used  for  printing  the  lUuitrated  London  New*,  The  great  central  cylinder  was  in  this 
case  surrounded  by  only  four  printing  cylinders,  each  superintended  by  two  men. 

**  It  may  be  right  to  observe,  that  these  surrounding  cylinders  and  rollers,  in  the  case 
of  The  Time»  machine,  ate  not  uniformly  distributed  round  the  great  central  drum ; 
they  are  so  arranged  as  to  leave  on  one  side  of  that  drum  an  open  space  equal  to  the 
width  of  the  type  form.  Tliis  is  neeessary  in  order  to  give  accesa  to  the  type  form  so 
as  to  adjust  it. 

"  In  a  machine  where  the  number  of  type  cylinders  is  not  so*  crowded  round  the 
drum,  this  precaution  is  not  necessary. 

**  One  of  the  practical  difficulties  which  Mr;  Appl^ath  hsdl  ta  encounter  in  the 
solution  of  the  problem,  which  he  has  so  successfully  eflfectedv  aiasc  from  the  shock 
produced  to  the  machinery  by  reversing  the  motion  of  the  horizontal  frame,  which  in 
the  old  machine  carvied  the  type  form  and  inking  table,  a  moving  mass  which  weighed 
a  ton  1  Tliis  ftanoe  had  a  motion  of  88  inches  in  each  diiection,  and  it  was  found  that 
au^  a  weight  could  not  be  driven  through  such  a  space  with  safety  at  a  greater  rate 
than  about  45  strokes  pet  minute,  which  limited  its  mojtimum  producing  power  to  5000 
aheets  per  hour. 

**  Another  diflSeulty  in  the  construction  of  this  vast  piece  of  machinery,  was  so  to 
regulate  the  self-acting  mechanism  that  the  impression  of  the  type  form  should  always 
lie  made  in  the  centre  of  the  page,  and  so  that  the  space  upon  the  paper  occupied  by  the 
printed  matter  on  one-  side  may  coincide  exactly  with  that  occupied  by  the  printed 
matter  on  the  other  side. 

**  The  type  foms  ffxed  on  the- central  dram  moves  at  the  rate  of  70  inches  per  second, 
and  the  paper  is  moved  in  contact  with  it  of  course  at  exaetly^  the  same  rate.  Now,  if 
by  any  error  in  the  delivery  or  motion  of  a  sheet  of  paper,  it  arrive  at  the  printing 
cylinder  l-70th  part  of  a  second  too  soon  or  too  late,  the  relative  position  c»f  the  columns 
will  vary  by  l-lOth  part  of  70)  inches  t- that  is  to  say,  by  one  inch.  In  that  case  the 
edge  of  the  printed  matter  on  one  side  would  be  an  inch  nearer  tothe  edge  of  the  paper 
than  on  the  other  side.  This  is  an  incident  which  rarely  happens,  but  when  it  docs,  a 
sheet,  of  coarse,  is  spoilt.  In  fact,  the  waste  from  that  cause  is  considerably  less  in  the 
present  vertical  machine  than  in  the  former  leas  powerful  horizontal  one. 

**  The  vertical  position  of  the  inking  rollers  is  more  conducive  to  the  goodness  of  the 
work  —  for  the  type  and  engraving  are  only  touched  on  thei*  extreme  aorfoce  —  than 
the  horisontal  machine,  where  the  inking  rollers  act  by  gravity  ;  also*  any  dust  shaken 
out  of  the  paper,  which  formerly  was  deposited  upon  the  inking  rollers,  now  falls  upon 
the  floor* 

**  With  this  machine  50^000  impressions  have  been  taken  without  stopping  to  brush 
the  form  or  table. 

<■  llie  principle  of  this  vertical  cylinder  machine  is  capable  of  altasost  unlimited 
extension.  Mr.  Applegath  ofTeted  the  Royal  Commission  to  make  a>  machine  for  the 
Great  Exhibition,  which  witli  no  rate  of  motion  more  rapid  tlian  that  of  TAe  Timttf 
should  print  40,000  sheets  per  hour,  or  above  eleven  sheets  between  two  ticks  of  a 
common  dock  I  *** 

PRUSSIAN  BLUE,  and  PRUSSIATE  OF  POTASH,  are  two  imporUnt 
articles  of  chemical  manufoeture,  which  must  be  considered  together.  The  first  is 
called  by  English  chemists,  Ferroeyanodide  of  iron,  the  Cfonurt  femwhferriqne  of 
Bcraelius ;  Eiienbiautauns  eitmutxyd^  or  tUencyanur  +  eisenepanuit  Germ.;  the  second 
is  called  Ferroeyanodide  of  poiassium,  the  C^fanurt  ferroBO-potauiqtte  of  Berzelius ; 
BisentyamvT'ktUiiim,  eyamitn  +  eyankaHmm,  or  Blausawret  eitenoxyd^rkali.  Germ. 

Prassian  blue  {BerUner^Nau,  Germ.),  is  a  chemical  compound  of  iron  and  cyanogen. 
When  organic  matters  abounding  in  nitrogen,  as  dried  blood,  horns,  hair,  skins,  or 
hoofi  of  animals,  are  triturated  along  with  potash  in  a  strongly  ignited  iron  pot  a  dark 
l^ay  mass  is  obtained,  that  affords  to  water  the  Kqoor  originally  called  lixivium  saw- 

•  Ths  Great  Exhibition  and  London  In  1851,  reviewed  by  Dr.  Lsrdosr,  *c.   LeadoB,  199% 
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jptinis,  or  blood-lje,  whieh,  by  eyaporatioo,  yields  lemon-ooloured  crystals  in  large  rectao* 
gular  tables,  bevelled  at  the  edges.  This  salt  is  called  in  commerce,  prussiate  of  potasb* 
and  has  for  its  ultimate  constituents,  potassium,  iron,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen,  (the  latter 
two  in  such  proportions  as  to  form  water),  and  the  peculiar  compound  CrAMocBir.  the 
blauttoff  of  the  Germans. 

These  crystals  consist,  in  100  parts,  of  potassium  STOS,  iron  12*82,  cyanpgen  37^0, 
water  12*76 ;  or,  cyanide  of  potassium  61*96,  cyanide  of  iron  25-28,  and  water  12*76. 
They  may  be  represented  also  by  the  following  composition  :  44*58  of  potassa,  38*82  of 
hydrocyanic  or  prussic  acid,  and  16*60  of  oxide  of  iron,  in  100  parts ;  but  the  first  appears 
to  be  their  true  chemical  constitution.  Dry  ferrocyanodide  of  potassium  is  a  compound  of 
one  atom  of  cyanide  of  iron,  54  »  (28  +  26),  and  2  atoms  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  132, » 

(26  X  2  +  40  X  2) ;  the  sum  being  186  ;  hydrogen  being  1  "O  in  the  scale  of  equivalents. 
The  crystals  of  prussiate  of  potash  are  nearly  transparent,  soft,  of  a  sweetisli  aaline  and 
somewhat  bitterish  taste,  soluble  in  4  parts  of  water  at  52^  F.,  and  in  1  part  of  boiling 
water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol.  They  are  permanent  in  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures* 
but  in  a  moderately  warm  stove-room  they  part  with  12]  per  cent,  of  water,  without 
losing  their  form  or  coherence,  and  become  thereby  a  white  friable  anhydrous  ferrocy- 
anodide of  potassium,  consisting  of  42*44  potassium,  42*87  cyanogen,  and  14*69  iron, 
in  1 00  parts. 

This  salt  is  an  excellent  reagent  for  distinguishing  metals  from  each  other,  as  the 
following  Tabue  of  the  precipitates  which  it  throws  down  from  their  saline  solutions 
will  show :  — 

MoCaUic  iolutioDi.  Colour  of  precipitata. 

Antimony     -----  white. 

Bismuth        -----  white. 

Cadmium      -----  white,  a  little  yellowish. 

Cerium  (protoxide)  -         -  white,  soluble  in  acids. 

Cobalt  -         ...         -  green,  soon  turning  reddish-gray. 

Copper  (protoxide)        ...  white,  changing  to  red. 

Dk>.    (peroxide)  ...  brown-red. 

Iron  (protoxide)    -        -        -        .  white,  rapidly  turning  blue. 

Do  (peroxide)   -         -         -         -  dark  blue. 

Lead    ......  white,  with  a  yellowish  cast. 

Manganese  (protoxide)  .        ^         .  white,  turning  quickly  peach  or  blood  red. 

(deutoxide)  -         -  greenish-gray. 

Mercury  (protoxide)      ...  white. 

Do.       (peroxide)       ...  white,  turning  blue. 

Molybdenum  ....  dark  brown. 

Nickel  (oxide)  -        .         .  white,  turning  greenish. 

Palladium  (protoxide)  ...  green  (gelatinous). 

Silver  .....  white,  turning  brown  in  the  light. 

Tantalum      .....  yellow,  dark  burned  colour. 

Tin  (protoxide)     -         .         -         .  white,  (gelatinous). 

Do.     (peroxide)         ...  yellow,         do. 

Uranium       .         .        -        .         .  red-brown. 

Zinc     ......  white. 

No  precipitations  ensue  with  solutions  of  the  alkaline  or  earthy  salts,  except  that  of 
Tttria,  which  is  white ;  nor  with  those  of  gold,  platinum,  rhodium,  iridium,  osmium 
in  concentrated  solutions),  tellurium,  chromium,  tungstenium.  All  the  precipitates 
by  the  ferrocyanodide  of  iron  are  double  compounds  of  cyanide  of  iron  with  cyanide  of 
the  metal  thrown  down,  which  is  produced  by  the  reciprocal  decomposition  of  the 
<nranide  of  potassium  and  the  peculiar  metallic  oxide  present  in  the  solution.  The  pre- 
cipitate from  the  sulphate  of  copper  has  a  fine  brown  colour,  and  has  been  used  as  a 
pigment ;  but  it  is  somewhat  transparent,  and  therefore  does  not  cover  well.  The  pre* 
oipitate  from  the  peroxide  salts  of  iron  is  a  very  intense  prussian  blue,  called  on  the 
continent,  Paris  blue.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  prussiate  of  protoxide  and 
prussiate  of  peroxide  of  iron  ;  or  as  a  double  cyanide  of  the  protoxide  and  peroxide  of 
iron,  as  the  denomination  qfanure  Jhrroto-ferrique  denotes.  In  numbers,  its  composition 
may  be  therefore  stated  thus:  prussic  or  hydrocyanic  acid,  48-48;  protoxide  of  iron,  20*73; 
peroxide  of  iron,  30*79;  or  cyanogen,  46*71 ;  iron,  37*36  ;  water,  15*93  ;  which  repre- 
sent it<(  constitution  when  it  is  formed  by  precipitation  with  the  prussiate  of  potash  or  a 
salt  of  iron  that  contains  no  protoxide.  If  the  iron  be  but  partially  peroxidised  in  the 
salt,  it  will  afford  a  precipitate,  at  first  pale  blue,  which  turns  dark  blue  in  the  air,  con- 
sisting of  a  mixture  of  prussiate  of  protoxide  and  prussiate  of  peroxide.  In  hot,  the 
white  cyanide  of  iron  (the  prussiate  of  the  pure  protoxide),  when  exposed  to  the  air  in 
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k  maUt  condition,  beoamei,  u  aboTs  lUtcd,  dark  blue;  yet  the  iwir comlunBtion  formed 
in  this  eiM  through  ibiorption  of  oxygen,  i)  euentlalljr  diflerent  from  that  raulting 
firom  the  preeipiiation  by  the  peroKide  of  iron,iince  it  eonuins  an  eiceu  of  the  peroiide 
in  addition  to  the  uiual  Iwoeyanidei  of  iron.  It  haa  been  therefore  called  batic  ptuniin 
blue,  and.  from  iu  dinoliiag  in  pure  naler,  toImUt  prusuan  blue. 

Both  kind*  of  prtusiin  blue  agree  in  being  Toid  of  taite  lad  1111111,  in  itlracting 
bumiditj  fi'om  the  wr  wben  tbey  are  artiScially  dried.  Mid  being  ilecompoHd  at  a  heat 
aboTe  348°  F.  The  neuttal  or  intoluble  pniuiaa  blue  is  not  aSwted  l>y  aloobol ;  the 
bane,  when  dissolved  in  water,  is  not  precipitated  by  that  liquid.  Neither  iiaeled  upon 
b;  dilute  acids;  but  they  form  with  eoneeatrated  lulphuric  acid  a  white  paiiy  mau, 
fiiim  which  thej  are  again  reproduced  by  the  action  of  cold  water.  Thej  are  decom- 
posed bj  strong  sulphuric  acid  at  a  boiling  heat,  and  hy  atrong  nitric  acid  at  common 
temperatures ;  but  ihey  are  hardly  aflected  by  the  muriatic.  Thej  become  green  with 
chlorine,  but  resume  their  blue  colour  when  treated  with  ditoildiiing  reagents.  When 
pruuian  blue  is  digested  in  warm  water  along  with  potash,  soda,  or  lime,  peroxide  of 
iron  is  Kparated,  and  a  ferroprussiate  of  patash,  soda,  or  lime  remains  iu  solution.  If 
the  Prussian  blue  has  been  preriously  purified  by  boiling  in  dilute  muriatic  acid,  and 
washing  with  water,  it  will  alTard  by  Ibis  treatment  a  solution  of  ferrocyanodide  of  po- 
.taitium,  from  which  by  eiaporation  this  salt  may  be  obtained  in  its  purest  crystalline 
state.  When  the  powdered  prusiian  blue  is  diffused  in  bailing  water,  and  digested  with 
red  oiide  of  mercury,  it  parts  with  all  its  oiide  of  iron,  and  forms  a  solution  of  bi-cy- 
■Dodide,  improperly  called  prussialc  of  mercury  j  consisting  of  79 '33  mercury,  and  20-67 
eyaoognii  or  upon  the  bydn^en  equivalent  scale,  of  SOO  mercury,  and  53  — (36  x  3) 
cyanogen.  When  this  salt  is  geally  ignited,  it  affords  gaseous  cyanogen.  Uydrocyanio 
or  pmssio  acid,  which  consists  of  1  atom  of  cyanogen  —  36,  4- 1  of  hydrogen  m  1.  ia 
prepared  by  distilling  the  mercurial  hi. cyanide  in  a  glass  retort  with  the  saturating 
quantity  of  dilute  muriatic  acid.  Prussic  acid  may  also  he  obtained  hy  precipitating  the 
mercury  hy  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  from  the  solution  of  its  cyanide ;  as  alio  by 
distilling  die  ferrocysnide  of  potassium  along  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Pruuic  acid 
i«  a  very  volatile  light  Huid,  eminently  poisonous,  and  is  spontaneously  decomposed 
by  keeping,  especially  when  somewhat  concentrated. 

Having  eipounded  the  chemical  constitution  of  prusaian  blue  and  pnissiate  of  potash, 
I  shall  now  treat  of  their  moHa/bchfrs  u/K%  thr  commrFciai  rcale. 

I.  O/Ugof-^,  the  phlagisticaled  alkali  of  Sclieele.  Among  the  animal  nibstances  used 
fi>r  the  preparation  of  this  liiivium,  blood  deserves  the  preference,  where  it  can  be  had 
cheap  enough.  It  must  be  eraporated  to  perfect  dryness,  reduced  to  powder,  and  ufted. 
Hooia,  parings  of  boms,  hides,  old  woollen  rags,  and  other  animal  offals,  are,  however, 
generally  had  recourse  to,  as  condensing  most  siotised  matterin  the  smallest  bulk.  Dried 
funguses  bave  been  also  prescribed.  These  animal  matters  may  either  be  first  carbonised 
in  cast-iron  cylinders,  as  for  the  munulacture  of  ant  oiouiKmiae  (which  see),  and  the  resi- 
dual charcoal  may  be  then  taken  for  making  the  ferroprussiate  i  or  the  dry  animal 
matters  may  be  directly  employed.  The  latter  process  is  apt  lobeeiceedingly  oSensWe 
to  the  workmen  and  neighbourhood,  fi-om  the  nauseous  vapours  that  are  eihaled  in  it. 
£ight  pounds  of  horn  (hoofs),  or  ten  pdunds  of  dry  blood,  afford  upon  an  average  one 
pound  of  charcoal.  This  must  be  mixed  well  with  good  pearlush,  (freed  previously  from 
most  of  the  sulphate  of  polassa,  with  which  it  is  always  contaminated,)  either  in  the  dry 
way,  or  by  soaking  the  bruised  charcoal  with  a  strong  solution  of  the  alkali ;  the  propor- 
tion being  one  part  of  carbonate  of  potassa  to  from  1 }  to  9  parts  of  charcoal,  or  to  about 
eight  parts  of  hard  animal  matter. 

The  pot  for  calcining  the  miiture  of  animal  and  alkaline  matter  is  ^(-shaped,  ai 

cltMing  of  the  mouth  with  slid  >.      It  is  made  of  cast  iron,  about  two  inches  thick  in  the 
]  *]  ]^^  belly  and  bottom  ;  this  strength  being  requi- 

terials  wears  the  metal  fait  away.      It  should 
be  built  into  the  furnace  ina  direction  sloping 
downwards,  (more  thania  shown  intheflgure,) 
and    have  a  strong  knob  t,  projecting  from 
its  bottom  to  support  it  upon  the  back  wall, 
T"'  , — , — p  while  its  shoulder  is  embraced  at  thearmse,  e, 
i  'J,     M      by  the  brickwork  in  front      The  interior  of 
the  furnace  is  so  fiirmed   as   to  leave  but   a 
space  of  a  fow  inches  round  the  pot,  in  order 
to  make  the  flame  play  closely  over  its  whole 
surface.       The   fire-door  /,  and  the  draught- 
bole  I,  of  the  ash-pit,  are  placed  in  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  furnace,   in  order  that  the 
workmen  may  not  ba  incommoded  by  the  beat     The  smoke  vent  c,  iauct  through  the 
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arched  top  A  of  the  furoaoe,  towards  the  front,  and  is  theaee  led  backwards  by  a  flue  to 
the  main  chimney  of  the  fiictory.  d  is  an  iron  or  stone  shelf»  inserted  before  the  mouth 
of  the  pot,  to  prevent  loss  in  shovelling  out  the  semi-liquid  paste.  The  pot  may  be 
half  filled  with  the  materials. 

The  calcining  process  is  different,  according  as  the  animal  substances  are  fresh  or 
carbonized.  In  the  first  case,  the  pot  must  remain  open,  to  allow  of  diligent  stirring  of 
its  c(Mitents,  with  a  slightly  bent  flat  iron  bar  or  scoop,  and  of  introducing  more  of  the 
mixture  as  the  intumescence  subsides,  during  a  period  of  five  or  six  houn,  till  the  nau- 
seous vapours  cease  to  rise,  till  the  flame  becomes  smaller  and  brighter,  and  till  a  smell 
of  ammonia  be  perceived.  At  this  time,  the  heat  should  be  iocressed,  the  mouth  of  the  pot 
should  be  shut,  and  opened  only  once  every  half  hour,  for  the  purpose  of  working  the 
mass  with  the  iron  paddle.  When  on  opening  the  mouth  of  the  pot,  and  stirring  the 
pasty  mixture,  no  more  flame  rises,  the  process  is  finished. 

If  the  animal  ingredients  are  employed  in  a  carbonised  state,  the  pot  must  be  shut 
as  soon  as  its  contents  are  brought  to  ignition  by  a  briskly  urged  fire,  and  opened  for  a 
few  seconds  only  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  during  the  action  of  stirring.  At  first,  a 
liody  of  flame  bursts  forth  every  time  that  the  lid  is  removed ;  but  by  degrees  this 
ceases,  and  the  mixture  soon  agglomerates,  and  then  softens  into  a  paste.  Though  the 
fire  be  steadily  kept  up,  the  flame  becomes  less  and  less  each  time  that  the  pot  is  opened; 
and  when  it  ceases,  the  process  is  at  an  end.  The  operation,  with  a  mass  of  50  pounds  of 
charcoal  and  50  pounds  of  purified  pearlash,  lasts  about  12  hours,  the  first  time  that  the 
furnace  is  kindled ;  but  when  the  pot  has  been  previously  brought  to  a  state  of  ignition, 
it  takes  only  7  or  8  hours.  In  a  well-appointed  factory,  the  fire  should  be  invariably 
maintained  at  the  proper  pitch,  and  the  pots  should  be  worked  with  relays  of  ope- 
ratives. 

The  molten  mass  is  now  to  be  scooped  out  with  an  appropriate  iron  shovel,  liaving  a  long 
diank,  and  caused  to  cool  in  small  portions,  as  quickly  as  possible;  but  not  by  throwing 
it  into  water,  as  has  sometimes  been  prescribed  ;  for  in  this  way  a  good  deal  of  the  cya- 
nogen is  converted  into  ammonia.  If  it  be  heaped  up  and  kept  hot  in  contact  with  air, 
some  of  the  fierrocyanide  is  also  decomposed,  with  diminution  of  the  product.  The 
crude  mass  is  to  be  then  put  into  a  pan  with  cold  water,  dissolved  by  the  application  of 
a  moderate  heat,  and  filtered  through  cloths.  The  charcoal  which  remains  upon  the 
filter  possesses  the  properties  of  decolouring  syrups,  vinegars,  &C,  and  of  destroying 
smells  in  a  pre-eminent  degree.  It  may  also  serve,  when  mixed  with  fresh  animal  coa£ 
for  another  calcining  operation. 

As  the  iron  requisite  for  the  formation  of  the  ferrocyanide  is  in  general  derived  from 
the  sides  of  the  pot,  this  is  apt  to  wear  out  into  holes,  especially  at  its  under  nde,  where 
the  heat  is  greatesC  In  this  event,  it  may  be  taken  out  of  the  furnace,  patched  up 
with  iron -rust  cement,  and  re-inserted  with  Uie  sound  side  undermost  The  erosion  of 
the  pot  may  be  obviated  in  some  measure  by  mixing  iron  borings  or  cinder  (ham- 
merschlag)  with  the  other  materials,  to  the  amount  of  one  or  two  hundredths  of  the 
potash. 

The  above  lixivium  is  not  a  solution  of  pure  ferroprussiate ;  it  contains  not  a  little 
cyanide  of  potassium,  which  in  the  course  of  the  process  had  not  absorbed  the  proper 
dose  of  iron  to  form  a  ferrocyanide ;  it  contains  also  more  or  less  carbonate  of  potash, 
with  phosphate,  sulphate,  hydrogenated  sulphuret,  muriate,  and  sulpho-cyanideof  the  same 
base,  as  well  as  phosphate  of  lime ;  substances  derived  partly  from  the  impure  potash, 
and  partly  from  the  incinerated  aninud  matters.  Formerly  that  very  complex  impure 
solution  was  employed  directly  for  the  precipitation  of  prussian  blue ;  but  now,  in  all  well 
regulated  works,  it  is  converted  by  evaporation  and  cooling  into  crystallized  ferroprussiate 
of  potash.  The  mother- water  is  again  evaporated  and  crystallized,  whereby  a  somewhat 
inferior  ferroprussiate  is  obtained.  Before  evaporating  the  lye,  however,  it  is  advisable 
to  add  as  much  solution  of  green  sulphate  of  iron  to  it,  as  will  re-dissolve  the  white 
precipitate  of  cyanide  of  iron  which  first  falls,  and  thereby  convert  the  cyanide  of 
potassium,  which  is  present  in  the  liquor,  into  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  The  com- 
mercial prussiate  of  potash  may  be  rendered  chemically  pure  by  making  its  crystals 
effloresce  in  a  stove,  fusing  them  with  a  gentle  heat  in  a  glass  retort,  dissolving  the  mass 
in  water,  neutralising  any  carbonate  and  cyanide  of  potash  that  may  be  present  with 
acetic  acid,  then  precipitating  the  ferroprussiate  of  potash  by  the  addition  of  a  suflBcient 
quantity  of  alcohol,  and  finally  crystallizing  the  precipitated  salt  twice  over  in  water. 
The  sulphate  of  potassa  may  be  decomposed  by  acetate  of  baryta,  and  the  resulting 
acetate  of  potassa  removed  hy  alcohol. 

8.  The  preeipitaiion  of  pnuiian  Hue.  —  Green  sulphate  of  iron  is  always  employed 
by  the  manufacturer,  on  account  of  its  cheapness,  for  mixing  with  solution  of  the  ferro- 
prussiate, in  forming  prussian  blue,  though  the  red  sulphate,  nitrate,  or  muriate  of  iron 
would  afford  a  much  richer  blue  pigment  Whatever  salt  of  iron  be  preferred  should 
be  carefully  freed  from  any  cupreous  impregnation,  as  this  would  give  the  pure  blue  a 
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dirty  browniah  east     The  gre«n  sulphate  of  iron  is  the  most  admntageous  precipitant, 
on  account  of  its  affording  protoxide,  to  convert  into  ferrocyanide  any  cyanide  of  po- 
tassium that  may  happen  to  he  present  in  the  uncrystallized  lixivium.     The  carbonate 
of  potash  in  that  lixivium  might  be  saturated  with  sulphuric  acid  before  adding  the 
solution  of  sulphate  of  iron ;  but  it  b  more  commonly  done  by  adding  a  certain  portion 
of  alum ;  in  which  case,  alumina  fiills  along  with  the  prussian  blue ;  and  though  it 
lenders  it  somewhat  paler,  yet  it  proportionally  increases  its  weight ;  vhHst  the  acid  of 
the  alum  saturates  the  carbonate  of  potash,  and  prevents  its  throwing  down  iron-oxide, 
to  degrade  by  its  brown-red  tint  the  tone  of  the  blue.     For  every  pound  of  pearlash 
used  m  the  calcination,  from  two  to  three  pounds  of  alum  are  employed  in  the  precipi- 
tation.    When  a  rich  blue  is  wished  for,  the  free  alkali  in  the  prussian  lye  may  be  partly 
saturated  with  sulphuric  acid,  before  adding  the  mingled  solutions  of  copperas  and 
alum.     One  part  of  the  sulphate  of  iron  is  generally  allowed  for  15  or  20  parts  of  dried 
blood,  and  S  or  S  of  hcnm-shaviogs  or  hoofr.     But  the  proportion  will  depend  very 
much  upon  the  manipulations ;  which,  if  skilfully  conducted,  will  produce  more  of  the 
cyanides  of  iron,  and  require  more  copperas  to  neutralise  them.     The  mixed  solutions 
of  alum  and  copperas  should  be  progressively  added  to  the  lye  as  long  as  they  produce 
any  precipitate.     This  is  not  at  first  a  fine  blue,  but  a  greenish  gray  in  consequence  of 
the  admixture  of  some  white  cyanide  of  iron ;  it  becomes  gradually  blue  by  the  absorption 
of  oxygen  from  the  air,  which  is  favoured  by  agitation  of  the  liquor.     Whenever  the 
colour  seems  to  be  as  beautiful  as  it  is  likely  to  become,  the  liquor  is  to  be  run  off  by  a 
spigot  or  cock  from  the  bottom  of  the  precipitation  vats,  into  flat  cisterns,  to  settle. 
The  clear  supernatant  fluid,  which  is  chiefly  a^dution  of  sulphate  of  potash,  is  then 
drawn  off  by  a  syphon ;  more  water  is  run  oifl^V&gi^^ion  to  wash  it,  which  after 
settling  is  again  drawn  off*;  and  whenever  the  washings  become  tasteless,  the  i ediment  is 
thrown  upon  filter  sieves,  and  exposed  to  dry,  first  in  the  air  of  a  stove,  but  finally  upon 
slabs  of  chalk  or  Paris  pla«-ter.     But  for  several  purposes,  prussian  blue  may  be  best 
employed  in  the  fresh  pasty  state,  as  it  then  spreads  more  evenly  over  paper  and  othei 
surfaces. 

A  good  article  is  known  by  the  following  tests :  it  feels  light  in  the  hand,  adheres  to 
the  tongue,  has  a  dark  lively  blue  colour,  and  gives  a  smooth  deep  trace  ;  it  should  not 
cfTervesce  with  acids,  as  when  adulterated  with  chalk ;  nor  become  pasty  with  boiling 
water,  as  when  adulterated  with  starch.  The  Paris  blue,  prepared  without  alum,  with 
a  peroxide  salt  of  iron,  displays,  when  rubbed,  a  copper-red  lustre,  like  indigo.  Prus- 
sian blue,  degraded  in  its  colour  by  an  admixture  of  free  oxide  of  iron,  may  be  im- 
proved by  digestion  in  dilute  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid,  washing,  and  drying.  Its 
relative  richness  in  the  real  ferroprussiate  of  iron  may  be  estimated  by  the  quantity  of 
potash  or  soda  which  a  given  quantity  of  it  requires  to  destroy  its  blue  colour. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  passed  through  prussian  blue  diffused  in  water,  whitens  it ; 
while  prussic  acid  is  eliminated,  sulphur  is  thrown  down,  and  the  sesquicyanide  of  iron 
is  converted  into  the  single  cyanide.  Iron  and  tin  operate  in  the  same  way.  When 
Prussian  Mue  is  made  with  two  atoms  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  instead  of  one,  it 
becomes  soluble  in  water. 

For  the  mode  of  applying  this  pigment  in  dyeing,  see  CAUco-nuMTiHa. 
Setquiferroeyanate  of  poiath,  is  prepared  by  passing  chlorine  gas  through  a  solution 
cf  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  till  it  becomes  red,  and  ceases  to  precipitate  the  peroxide 
salts  of  iron.  The  liquor  yields,  by  evaporation,  prismatic  crystals,  of  a  ruby- red  trans- 
parency. They  are  soluble  in  38  parts  of  water,  and  consist  of  40*42  parts  of  sesqui* 
cyanide  of  iron,  and  59*58  of  cyanide  of  potassium.  The  solution  of  this  salt  p 
pitates  the  following  metals,  as  stated  in  the  table :  — 


Mercury  (peroxide)     •  yellow. 

Molybdenum      -         -  red -brown. 

Nickel        ...  yellow-green. 

Silver         ...  red-brown, 

lln  (protoxide)  -        •  white. 

Uranium    .        .        -  red*  brown. 

ZiQo  ...  orange-yellow. 


Bismuth         •         -     pale  yellow. 

Cadmium       -        •    yellow. 

Cobalt  •         -     dark  brown-red. 

Copper  (protoxide)      red«brown. 
Do,  (peroxide)  -    yellow-green. 

Iron,  protoxide  salts  of  blue. 

Manganese    -         -     brown. 

Mercury  (protoxide)  red-brown. 

N€w  uroeetM  ftnr  prvtaian  bluet  which  deserves  peculiar  notice,  as  the  first  in  which 
interestmg  compound  has  been  made  to  any  extent  independently  of  animal  matter. 
Mr.  Lewis  llioropson  received  a  well-merited  medal  from  the  Society  of  Arts,  in  1837, 
for  this  invention.  He  justly  observed  that  in  the  common  way  of  manufiicturing 
prussiate  of  potash,  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  furnished  by  a  given  weight  of  animal 
matter  is  not  large,  and  seldom  exceeds  8  per  cent. ;  and  of  this  small  quantity,  at  least 
one  half  appears  to  be  dissipated  during  the  ignition.  It  occurred  to  him  that  the 
atmosphere  might  be  economically  made  to  supply  the  requiute  nitrogen,  if  caused  to 
act  in  fiivourablc  circumstances  upon  a  mixture  of  carbon  and  potash.     He  found  the 
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following  prescription  to  answer.  Take  of  pearlash  and  coke,  each  d  parts;  iron 
turnings,  1  part ;  grind  them  together  into  a  coarse  powder ;  place  this  in  an  open 
crucible,  and  expose  the  whole  for  half  an  hour  to  a  full  red  heat  in  an  open  fire,  with 
occasional  stirring  of  the  mixture.  During  this  process,  little  jets  of  purple  flame  will 
be  observed  to  rise  from  the  surfiice  of  the  materials.  When  these  cease,  the  crucible 
must  be  removed  and  allowed  to  cool.  The  mass  is  to  be  lixiviated  ;  the  lixivium,  which 
18  a  solution  of  ferfilbyanide  of  potassium,  with  excess  of  potash,  is  to  be  treated  in  the 
usual  way,  and  the  black  matter  set  aside  for  a  fresh  operation,  with  a  fresh  dose  of 
pearlash.  Mr.  Thompson  states  that  one  pound  of  pearlash,  containing  45  per  cent,  of 
alkali,  yielded  1S55  grains  of  pure  Prussian  blue,  or  ferrocyanide  of  iron;  or  about  3 
ounces  avoirdupois. 

PRUSSIATE  OF  POTASH,  hench^n  Fblyieehnie  Zeitunp,  June,  I S37.  Manuftc- 
ture  of  Kalium  Etsen  Cyanure,  by  Hofflroayr  and  Priikner. — The  Potash  must  be  free 
from  sulphate,  for  each  atom  of  sulphur  destroys  an  atom  of  the  Eisencyankalium.  A 
very  strong  beat  is  advantageous.  The  addition  of  firom  1  to  S  percent  of  saltpetre  b  useful, 
when  the  mass  is  too  long  of  fusing.  A  reverberatory  furnace  (iiammosen)  is  reoom> 
mended ;  but  the  flame  must  not  beat  too  much  upon  the  materials  for  fear  of  oxy- 
genating them.  When  the  smoky  red  flame  ceases,  it  is  useful  to  throw  in  from  time 
to  time  small  portions  of  uncarbonised  animal  •  matter,  particularly  where  the  flame  first 
beats  upon  the  mass,  whereby  the  resulting  gases  prevent  oxidation  by  the  ur.  The 
animal  matters  should  not  be  too  much  carbonised,  but  left  somewhat  brown  coloured*, 
provided  they  be  readily  pulverised.  Of  uncarbonised  animal  matters,  the  proportions 
may  be  100  parts  dried  blood,  to  from  28  to  30  of  potash  (carbonate),  and  from  2  to  4  of 
hammerschlag  (smithy  scales),  or  iron  filings.  2d.  100  parts  of  horns  or  hoofs;  firom 
33  to  35  potash ;  2  to  4  iron.  3d.  100  leather,  45  to  48  potash;  and  2  to  4  iron. 
From  blood,  8  to  9  per  cent,  of  the  prussiate  are  obtained  ;  from  horns,  9  to  10 ;  and 
from  leather,  5  to  6.  The  potash  should  be  mixed  in  coarse  particles,  like  peas,  with 
the  carbonised  animal  matter,  which  may  be  best  done  in  a  revolving  pot,  containing 
cannon-balls.  Of  the  animal  coal  and  potash,  equal  parts  may  be  taken,  except  with  that 
from  leather,  which  requires  a  few  more  parts  potash  per  cent.  On  the  average,  blood 
and  horn  coal  should  afford  never  less  than  20  per  cent  of  prussiate,  nor  the  leather 
than  8 ;  but  by  good  treatment,  they  may  be  made  to  yield,  the  first  25,  and  the  last 
from  10  to  1 1. 

Berry*9  paleni  procetM Reduce  charcoal  into  bits  of  the  size  of  a  walnut  soak  them 

with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash  in  urine  ;  and  then  pour  over  them  a  solution  of 
nitrate  or  acetate  of  iron ;  dry  the  whole  by  a  moderate  heat  and  introduce  them  into 
the  cast 'iron  tubes,  presently  to  be  described.  The  following  proportions  of  consti- 
tuents have  been  found  to  answer  :  —  Ordinary  potash,  SO  parts;  nitre,  10 ;  acetate  of 
iron,  1 5 ;  charcoal  or  coke,  45  to  55 ;  dried  blood,  50.  Tlie  materials,  mixed  and  dried, 
are  put  into  retorts  similar  to  those  for  coal  gas.  The  animal  matter,  however  (the 
blood),  IS  placed  in  separate  compartments  of  pipes  connected  with  the  above -retorts. 
The  pipes  containing  the  animal  matter  should  be  brought  to  a  red  heat  before  any 
fire  is  placed  under  the  retorts. 

In  >?^.  1189.,  A  B  c  D,  is  a  horizontal  section  of  a  furnace  constructed  to  receive  four 
elliptical  iron  pipes.  The  furnace  is  arched  in  the  part  a  c  a,  in  order  to  reverberate 
the  heat,  and  drive  it  back  on  the  pipes  w,  W,  W,  w"'.  These  pipes  are  placed  on  the 
plane  x  r,  of  the  ellipsoid,  a  a,  represents  the  grating  or  bars  of  the  furnace  to  be 
heated  with  coal  or  coke ;  1 1,  is  the  pot  or  retort  shown  in^S^.  1190, 1191, 1192. 

This  pot  or  retort  is  placed  in  a  separate  compartment,  as  seen  in /E^.  11 89., which  is  a 
vertical  section,  taken  through  >8|$r.ll92.,at  the  line  o,  ii.  x,  is  a  connecting  tube,  from 
the  retort  and  the  elliptical  pipes  w. 

In  the  section,  ^^.  11 90., the  shape  of  the  tube  x  will  be  >>etter  seen ;  also  its  cocks  «, 
and  likewise  its  connection  with  the  pipes  w.  /,  is  a  safety  valve;  «,  the  cover  of 
the  pot  or  retort ;  l,  is  the  ash-pit ;  and  6,  the  door  of  the  furnace ;  x,  is  an  open 
space,  roofed  over,  or  a  kind  of  shed,  close  to  the  furnace,  and  under  it  the  pipes  are 
emptied. 

The  arrows  indicate  the  direction  of  the  current  of  heat  This  current  traverses 
the  intervals  led  between  the  pipes,  and  ascends  behind  them,  passing  through  the 
aperture  J,  in  the  brickwork,  which  is  provided  with  a  valve  or  damper,  for  closing  it, 
as  required.  The  heat  passes  through  this  aperture,  and  strikes  against  tlie  sides  of 
the  pot  when  the  valve  is  open.  Another  valve, /I  ^,  must  also  be  open  to  expose  the 
pot  or  retort  to  the  direct  action  of  the  fire.  The  smoke  escapes  by  a  lateral  passage 
into  a  chimney  n. 

It  must  be  remarked,  that  there  is  a  direct  communication  between  the  chimney  and 
that  compartment  of  the  furnace  which  contains  the  pipes,  so  that  the  heat,  reflected 
from  the  part  v,  strikes  on  the  pot  or  retort  only  when  the  pipes  w,  w',  w",  w"',  are 
sufficiently  heated. 

In^S^r  ]  191.  is  sliown  an  inclined  plane  m  (also  represented  in /^.  1190.  )and  the  junc» 
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lion-tuba  vbieh  connect  the  four  p'lpM  with  their  f^-bumen  i,  i.  md  the  coclii  m.  n'. 
r,  r,  ire  covert,  closing  the  pipe),  and  having  liolea  formed  in  them  ;  time  holes  rtc 
■hut  bT  the  stoppen  t. 

Whether  the  pipes  src  plieed  in  the  Tertical  or  hariioiiEBl  position,  it  is  alnays 
proper  lo  Im  able  to  chiinge  the  direction  or  Ilie  current  of  gu ;  this  is  eiuily  done  by 
cloaiag,  during  one  hour  (IF  the  operatian  ii  to  iMt  two  houn,)  the  cocks  K,  n',  and 
Dpeniag  those  m't  m;  then  the  gas  posies  through  k',  into  the  branch  k,  and  entering 
V",  paVKS  through  g,  into  w",  through  p,  into  *',  and  through  o,  and  w,  and  finally 
empei  bj  the  burner  i.  During  the  following  or  other  hour,  the  cocks  «',  n,  muit 
be  closed  ;  the  cocks  ■>,  m',  being  opened,  the  current  then  go«  from  a,  into  i,  w,  V, 
w",  w"',  and  escapes  by  the  burner  i\  vhere  it  may  be  ignited^ 

The  choDging  of  the  direction  of  the  current  dUpenscs,  to  a  ceTUin  degree,  with  the 
labour  required  for  stirring  with  a  spatula  the  niattcrs  contained  in  the  pipes  \  never- 
thclesi,  it  is  necesury,  from  time  to  time,  to  pats  an  iron  rod  or  poker  amonKtl  the 
■ubstaoces  contained  in  the  pipe*.  It  is  lor  this  purpose  that  apertures  are  formed,  w 
as  to  be  eaiily  opened  and  closed. 

The  patentee  remarks,  that  although  this  operation  it  only  described  with  reference 
to  potash,  for  obtaining  pruuiile  of  potuh,  it  ji  CTident  that  the  same  procen  it 
applicable  to  n>dai    and  when  the  itKiTC-mentiDncd  ingredienta  are   employed,   Mida 

being  substituted  Iot  potash,  the  retult  will  be  ptuiaiite  of  soda JVonfaii'j  Joumil,  C 

8.  IKI.96. 

Manvjartvt  a/  Pratiblt  of  Fmiuli.  All  things  coniidered,  the  mtnufacture  of 
prustiate  of  potash  is,  perhaps,  less  undenlood,  and  therefaie  lest  perfect,  than  that  of  any 
other   chemical    substance  of  equal  imporlance.      The  conditions  requisite  lo  ensure 

seem  so  divided  in  their  opinions  respecting  the  beat  rnodcs  of  production,  that  nothing 
valuable  eon  be  deduced  from  the  discordant  retulta  of  their  etperienca.  Thus,  whilst 
soma  are  ao  careful  lo  avoid  the  presence  of  water  in  the  niateriali  they  employ,  that 
tbeic  are  highly  dried  before  b«ng  cast  into  the  furnace  pot,  ottiers  pay  no  regard  at  al 
.  Vol.  II.  3  T 
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to  this  eircumstimce,  or  even  actuallj  wet  the  nitrogenised  substsnees,  with  ai  rieir  to 
increase  their  power.     The  diflerence  in  theory  between  these  inethodi  ii  so  enonniMis* 
that  it  ought,  long  ago,  to  hare  shown  itself  in  the  practical  results,  if  there  be  not  some 
error  in  the  asftertion  that  prusaiate  of  potash  is  cntirelj  destroyed  bj  ateam  at  a  red 
heat.     That  such  is  the  case  when  pure  prossiate  is  thus  acted  on,  no  one  can  donbt  for 
a  moment ;  but  how  far  this  is  true  with  respect  to  the  mixture  of  carbooaeeovs  and 
alkaline  matters  contained  in  the  fumaee  pot  of  a  prtta>tate  manulaeturer,  remains  stall 
to  be  iuTestigated.   Whatever  be  the  plan  adopted,  a  prodigious  waste  invariably  occurs 
in  making  prussiate  of  potash  ;  and  fully  two-thirds  of  all  the  nitrogen,  existing  in  the 
azotised  ingredients  of  the  process,  are  driTen  off  and  lost    More  frequently,  indeed,  the 
loss  amounts  to  three-fourths,  and  even  this  is  sometimes  exceeded.     The  state  of  tbe 
weather,  and  the  temperature  of  the  (iimace,  also  largely  affect  the  production  of  pnissiatc 
of  potash,  —  for  damp,  foggy  weather,  and  a  low,  dull  heat,  are  extremely  prejudietal. 
The  most  faTourable  indications  are,  a  heat  verging  on  whiteness,  and  the  production 
of  a  clear,  bright  flame,  the  moment  the  materials  are  thrown  into  the  pot. 

Woollen  rags  or  dippings,  and  good  American  potash  or  pearlash,  with  an  admixture 
of  scrap  iron,  have  given  a  larger  produce  than  any  other  substances  within  tbe  range  of 
our  experience,  though,  even  in  this  instance,  two-thirds  of  tbe  whole  nitrogen  passed 
away  as  ammonia.    In  general,  1  ton  of  dried  blood,  or  woollen  rags,  with  about  3  cwts. 
of  good  potash,  will  produce  from  8  cwts.  to  8|  ewts,  of  prussiate  of  potash,  and  a  pro- 
portionate amount  of  sulphate  of  potarii.     The  presence  of  scrap  iron  in  a  proper  state 
of  subdivision  is,  however,  necessary  to  insure  the  above  result ;  for  when  no  more  b 
supplied  than  that  which  arises  accidentally  from  the  iron  pot  in  which  the  operation  is 
carried  on,  scarcely  half  these  proportions  will  be  obtained.    A  very  useful  mixture  may 
be  made  of  1  ton  of  proper  nitrogenised  matter  in  a  dry  condition,  with  from  3  to  4  cwtis. 
of  pearlash  in  powder,  and  50  or  60  lbs.  of  scrap  iron  in  tbe  form  of  wire,  or  thin  sheets 
or  clippings.    This  b  to  be  projected  by  degrees  into  a  thick  iron  pot  previously  brought 
to  a  bright  cherry -red  heat ;  and,  after  each  addition,  the  whole  contents  of  the  pot  roust 
be  well  stirred  with  a  heavy  iron  poker  or  bar,  until  tbe  rendue  becomes  pasty ;  when 
more  of  the  mixture  must  be  thrown  in  and  similarly  treated,  until  the  pot  b  about  half 
full ;  after  this,  the  heat  may  be  maintained  for  15  or  20  minutes  ;  and  then  the  charge 
must  be  ladled  out  to  make  room  for  another  operation.     The  form  and  nature  of  tbe 
iron  pot  are  by  no  means  matters  of  indifference.  Tbe  form  should  be  such  as  to  prevent 
the  access  of  air  as  much  ta  possible,  without  causing  unnecessary  labour  to  the  workman 
in  the  charging  and  emptying  of  the  pot ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  high  temperature 
employed,  the  cast-iron  should  be  of  tbe  kind  called  **  cold-blast  iron ; "  for  thb  will 
resist  a  much  greater  application  of  fire  than  **  hot-blast  iron.*'     The  old  shape  of  a 
prussiate  of  potash  pot  is  almost  exactly  that  of  an  egg,  with  its  upper  part  cut  off;  and 
this,  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  is  scarcely  susceptible  of  improvement ;  but  the 
pasty  mass,  after  each  operation,  can  be  removed  from  this  pot  with  great  difficulty  only ; 
and  the  mixing  or  stirring  is  still  more  open  to  objection.     Nevertheless,  many  manu- 
facturers continue  to  employ  thb  form.   More  recently,  a  kind  of  oblong  shallow  trough 
has  come  into  use,  which  presents  every  facility  for  charging  and  discharging ;  but  the 
waste  of  nitrogen  is  said  to  be  considerable,  and  the  wear  and  tear  excessive ;  so  that  a 
middle  shape,  or  combination  of  the  two,  appears  indicated.      We  have,  howeveiv 
witnessed  the  employment  of  common  gas-retorts  for  thb  purpose,  and  with  the  most 
unqualified  success.   In  theses  the  action  of  tbe  air  is  entirely  prevented,  and  the  stirring 
process  goes  on  through  an  opening  in  the  cover,  which,  being  provided  with  a  plug  or 
stopper,  permits  the  occasional  condensation  of  much  of  the  waste  ammonia  to  take 
place ;  or,  by  the  use  of  what  are  called  **  reciprocating  retorta,"  enables  the  manufactnrer 
to  pass  the  volatile  matters,  arbing  from  a  recent  cham,  over  the  incandescent  materbb 
of  an  old  or  spent  charge,  so  as  to  convert  the  ammonui  they  contain  into  cyanogen. 

Tbe  first  steps  of  the  operation  being  finished,  the  pasty  mass  b  commonly  allowed 
to  cool  and  harden  ere  it  b  roushly  powdered  and  boiled  in  water.  Some  manufacturers, 
however,  plunge  it  at  once^  whilst  still  red-hot,  into  cold  water,  and  foncy  that  some 
advantage  b  thus  gained.  In  a  theoretical  view,  the  proper  eourse  would  be  to  cover 
up  the  red-hot  mas%  so  as  to  obstruct  both  tlie  access  of  air  and  moisture,  and  thus 
prevent  the  deoomposition  of  the  cyanide  of  potassium  during  the  process  of  cooling. 
As  the  prussUte  of  potash  b  extremely  soluble  in  boiling  water,  the  fused  mass  rapidly 
dbintegrates  beneath  the  action  of  thb  fluid ;  and,  in  a  short  time,  llie  whole  b  resoWed 
into  a  solution  of  the  prussiate,  carbonate,  and  sulphate  of  potash,  and  into  an  insoluble 
magnoa  of  carbon  and  sq^ap-iron.  By  filtration,  the  saline  fluid  b  separated  from  the 
insoluble  portion  i  and,  afoer  evaporation,  fumishea  crystab  of  prussbte  of  potash,  mixed 
with  sulphate  of  potash,  which,  by  re-solution  and  crystalUxation,  are  rendered  sufficbotly 
pure  for  the  market 

Some  years  ago,  the  Society  of  A  rU  presented  their  gold  medal  to  Mr.  L.  Thompsoo, 
for  his  discovery  of  the  manufiMture  of  prussbte  of  potash  by  means  of  the  nitrogen  of 
the  air;  and  several  patents  have  since  been  taken  out  for  improvements  in  theappaiatui 
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needed  to  reader  tbie  discovery  airailable.  The  process  is  at  present  conducted  on  a  large 
•eale.at  NeireastJe-ttpoo^Tyne,  and  seems  toanawer  tlte  object  contemplated.  We  have 
not,  however^  liad  an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  its  commercial  advantages, 
though,  on  lauitary  grounds,  these  are  of  the  highest  importance.  The  fiict  that 
atmospheric  nitrogen  can  be  brought  into  chemical  union  is,  nevertheless,  thoroughly 
ttsteblished  by  this  discovery,  — which  should  therefore  stimulate  inventors  to  further 
efforts  for  utilising  this  great  storehouse  of  aaote.  If  nitrogen  can  be  made  to  uuite 
witb  carbon,  why  sliould  it  not  also  be  nuule  to  combine  with  hydrogen,  and  thus  pro- 
duce ammonia?  Twenty  years  ago  the  one  of  thsse  combinations  was  seemingly  as 
unprobable  as  the  other. 

Much  attention  has  of  late  been  drawn  to  the  cyanogen  compounds  evolved  during 

the  distillation  of  coal  in  the  manufacture  of  gas ;  and  it  must  bo  confessed  that  a  wide 

fidd  for  improvement  is  opened  in  this  direction.     The  quantity  of  cyanogen  given  off 

during  the  decomposition  of  one  ton  of  common  Newcastle  coal  is  sufficient  to  produce 

about  7  pounds  of  Prussian  blue,  which,  at  the  existing  market  price,  would  greatly 

exceed  the  total  value  of  the  coal.     The  cysnogen  is  most  probably  evolved  in  the  form 

of  cyanide  of  ammonium,  and  thereibre  requires  protoxide  of  iron  for  the  purpose  of 

reoderiog  it  %  fixed  and  permanent  salt.     Hence,  if  either  the  protoxide  or  peroxide  of 

iron  be  placed,  so  that  tlie  gaseous  constituents  of  the  coal  are  made  to  pass  through  or 

OTer  these  oxide^  a  quantity  of  Prussian  blue,  and  prussiate  of  ammonia,  are  generated ; 

and  this  process  may  be  repeated  until  almost  the  whole  of  the  oxide  of  iron  has  bc^en 

converted  into  ferrocyanic  acid  and  Prussian  blue.     We  have  said,  that  the  peroxide  of 

iron  will  answer  this  end  as  well  as  the  protoxide  ;  but,  in  reality,  it  is  still  the  protoxide 

which  acts,  for  the  impure  coal-gas  always  contains  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ;  and  this, 

as  is  well  known,  lias  the  property  of  reducing  the  peroxide  of  iron  to  the  protoxide ; 

consequently,  both  are  equally  efficacious  in  the  production  of  ferrocyanic  acid.     When 

impure  coal-gas,  therefore,  hM  been  passed,  for  some  time,  over  either  of  the  oxides  of 

iron,  a  substance  results,  from  which  prussiate  of  potash  may  be  obtained,  at  a  rate 

which  must,  one  day,  lead  to  the  total  suppression  of  the  present  mode  of  making  that 

article.     Let  us  suppose  for  example,  that  a  few  pounds  of  oxide  of  iron  have  been 

mingled  with  sawdust,  and  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  impure  gas  arising  from  the 

distillation  of  50  tons  of  coal :   then  sufficient  cyanogen  must  have  combined  with  the 

iron  to  generate  35  pounds  of  Prussian  blue,  and  this  too  without  the  least  expense. 

Kow  these  35  pounds  of  Prussian  blue,  when  treated  with  caustic  lime  and  sulphate  of 

potash,  would  afford  oxide  of  iron,  sulphate  of  lime,  and  prussiate  of  potash,  by  double 

decomposition, — the  latter  of  which  would  require  only  to  be  crystallized  from  the  fluid 

in  which  it  was  dissolved ;   whilst  the  sulphate  of  lime  and  oxide  of  iron  might  be 

returned  again  to  the  position  formerly  occupied  by  the  oxide  of  iron  alone,  and  there 

made  to  combine  with  a  fresh  portion  of  cyanogen ;  and  so  on,  time  after  time.     We 

have  seen  some  cwts.  of  prussiate  of  potash  prepared  in  this  way  by  Mr.  Laming,  of  the 

Chemical  Works,  Mill  wall,  and  can  answer  for  the  purity  and  value  of  the  article. 

Mr.  Laming  has  also  manuiactured,  in  a  umilar  manner,  several  beautifol  samples  of 

Prussian  blue.     There  is,  however,  an  art  connected  with  the  production  of  Prussian 

blue,  which  requires  more  than  mere  puritv  of  materials;   for  if  an  inexperienced 

individual  were  to  attempt  to  make  a  good  marketable  Prussian  blue,  even  though 

possessed  of  the  purest  re-agents,  he  would  certainly  fail  to  bestow  upon  it  the  essential 

conditions  of  colour  and  cohesion,  by  which  alone  it  attains  a  commercial  value.      The 

old  mode  of  obtaining  this  article,  in  a  proper  state,  was  by  precipitating  a  solution  of 

common  copperas,  or  protosulphate  of  iron,  by  a  mixed  solution  of  the  carbonate  and 

ferrocyanate  of  potash,  and  allowing  the  mixed  precipitate  of  oxide  and  prussiate  of  iron 

to  remain,  for  three  weeks,  in  contact  with  the  air ;  when  it  was,  in  technical  language, 

**  brightened  "  by  the  addition  of  a  dilute  acid,  generally  muriatic.     The  theory  of  this 

process  appears  to  have  been  this  —  in  the  first  place,  protocyanide  and  protocarbooate 

of  iron  were  precipitated  together,  and  these,  by  exposure  to  the  air,  passed  into  the 

state  of  peroxide  of  iron  and  Prussian  blue;  the  peroxide  of  iron  meanwhile  acting 

medianically,  and  preventing  the  particles  of  Prussian  blue  from  cohering  together  and 

becoming  one  hard  mass,  as  invariably  happens  when  no  such  impediment  to  cohesion  is 

present.     Having  attained  this  end,  the  dilute  muriatic  acid  was  employed  to  dissolve 

away  the  superfluous  oxide  of  iron,  and  thus  bring  out  the  brilliancy  of  the  blue  colour, 

whilst  it  increased  the  peculiar  spongy  and  friable  nature  of  the  product,  and  this,  after 

copious  ablutions  of  hot  water,  was  next  dried  on  a  stone  and  sent  to  market     The 

practice  of  the  present  day  is,  however,  much  simpler  and  speedier  than  this ;  for,  instead 

of  3  weeks,  scarcely  3  days  are  now  necessary  for  the  production  of  Prussian  blue. 

The  plan  generally  followed  is,  to  dissolve,  in  two  separate  portions  of  boiling  water, 

exactly  as  much  protosulphate  of  iron  and  prussiate  of  potash  as  will  mutually  decompose 

each  other ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  nothing  but  actual  experiment  must  be  depended  on, 

as  the  atomic  numbers  of  these  substinces  do  not  give  a  good  result.     Assuming, 
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how^everi  that  some  given  quantity  of  the  one  fluid  has  been  found  equal  to  a  given  pro* 
portion  of  the  other,  and  that,  when  mixed  and  thrown  on  a  filter,  neither  iron  nor 
fcrrocyanic  acid  can  l>e  detected  in  the  filtered  fluid,  then  the  mixture  is  made  in  these 
proportions,  and  a  quantity  of  recently-precipitated  peroxide  of  iron  having  been  added,  * 
the  whole  b  rapidly  boiled  for  several  minutes ;.  after  which  it  is  allowed  to  ebol,  and  ia 
then  *'  brightened  **  by  a  dilute  acid,  copiously  washed  with  warm  water,  dried  on  a 
stove,  and  rendered  fit  for  the  market  Prior  to  drying,  the  colour  is  very  often  brought 
down  by  the  addition  of  inert  colourless  substances,  such  as  starch,  finely- ground  rice, 
china  clay,  or  alumina,  according  to  the  object  of  the  manu(kcturer. 

The  fiibrication  of  what  is  termed  the  red  prussiate  of  potash  has  now  assumed  an 
important  position  in  the  arts,  and  is  supposed  by  some  to  constitute  a  kind  of  aeeret  in 
the  trade.  There  is,  however,  in  truth,  nothing  secret  about  it.  The  first  method  of 
forming  this  salt  was  by  transmitting  chlorine  through  a  solution  of  the  common 
prussiate  of  potash,  until  it  ceased  to  precipitate  the  persalts  of  iron ;  and,  as  this  implied 
some  chemical  skill  on  the  part  of  the  operator,  the  process  came  to  be  regarded  as  both 
difficult  and  secret ;  for  an  excess  of  chlorine  not  only  constituted  a  vrast^  but,  more- 
over, actually  destroyed  the  red  prussiate  when  formed,  and  thus  led  to  a  total  fiiilure. 
Now,  however,  this  article  b  manufactured  in  the  dry  way,  and  the  ill  efllects  of  an  excess 
of  chlorine  are  easily  obviated.  To  prepare  it  a  quantity  of  the  ordinary  yellow  prussiate  of 
potash  must  be  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder,  and  subjected  to  the  action  of  chlorine  ga^ 
with  repeated  agitation,  —  such,  for  example,  as  that  which  can  be  produced  in  a  rotary 
churn.  In  thb  way  the  chlorine  is  rapidly  absorbed,  and  chloride  of  potassium  and  red 
prussiate  of  potash  generated.  When  it  is  found  that  the  chlorine  passes  fireely  through 
the  mixture,  without  being  absorbed,  the  process  must  be  stopped  and  the  powder 
withdrawn.  This  powder,  on  being  dissolved  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  water, 
heated  to  about  180^  Fahr.,  will  produce,  on  cooling,  long  neiedle-shaped  crystals  of  the 
red  prussiate  oF  potash,  which  may  be  rendered  purer  and  larger  by  recrystellization  in 
the  usual  way ;  the  chloride  of  potassium,  meanwhile,  remaining  dissolved  in  the 
mother-liquor.  It  b  fiir  from  improbable  that  this  salt  might  be  made  by  means  of  the 
permanganate  of  potash,  or  chameleon  mineral,  as  the  manganesic  acid  parts  with  its 
oxygen  with  extreme  facility  when  in  solution.  If  thb  supposition  should  turn  out  to 
be  correct,  then  a  saving  would  occur  in  the  process,  even  independently  of  the  cost  of 
chlorine, — for  no  chloride  of  potassium  would  be  formed  from  the  potash  of  the  yellow 
prussiate.  Thb  subject  merits  a  careful  investigation  by  those  interested  in  this  branch 
of  manufacture,  for  the  red  prussiate  b  rapidly  extending  in  use  amongst  dyers  and 
calico  printers. 

PRUSSIC  ACID;  Liebig*s  new  test  for.     When  some  sulphuret  of  ammonium  and 
caustic  ammonia  are  added  to  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  prussic  acid,  and  the 
mixture  heated  with  the  addition  of  pure  flower  of  sulphur,  the  prussic  acid  is  converted 
in  a  few  minutes  into  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium.     Thb  metamorphosb  depends  on 
the  circumstance,  that  the  higher  sulphurets  of  ammonium  are  instantly  deprived  by  the 
cyanide  of  ammonium  of  the  excess  of  sulphur  they  contain  above  the  monosulphuret ; 
for  instance,  if  a  mixture  of  prussic  acid  and  ammonia  be  Added  to  the  pentasulphuret 
of  ammonium,  the  solution  of  which  b  of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  and  the  whole  gently 
heated,  the  sulphuret  of  ammonium  is  soon  discolorised,  and  when  the  clear  colourless 
liquid  is  evaporated  and  the  admixture  of  sulphuret  of  ammonium  expelled,  a  white  saline 
mass  is  obtained,  which  dissolves  entirely  in  alcohol.     The  solution  yields  on  cooling  or 
evaporation  colourless  crystab  of  pure  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium.      Only  a  small 
quantity  of  sulphuret  of  ammonium  is  requisite  to  convert,  in  presence  of  an  excess  of 
sulphur,  unlimited  quantities  of  cyanide  of  ammonium  into  sulphocyanide ;  because  the 
sulphuret  of  ammonium,  when  reduced  to  the  state  of  monosulphuret,  constantly  re-ac- 
quires its  power  of  dissolving  sulphur,  and  transferring  it  to  the  cyanide  of  ammonium. 
The  following  proportions  will  be  found  to  be  advantageous :  2  ounces  of  solution  of 
caustic  ammonia,  of  0*95  specific  gravity,  are  saturated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas; 
the  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  thus  obtained  is  mixed  with  6  ounces  of  the  same 
solution  of  ammonia,  and  to  this  mixture  2  ounces  of  the  flowers  of  sulphur  are  added; 
and  then  the  product  resulting  from  the  distillation  of  6  ounces  of  prus&bte  of  potash, 
3  ounces  of  the  hydrate  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  18  ounces  of  water.     I1ib  mixture  is 
digested  in  the  water  bath,  until  the  sulphur  b  seen  to  be  no  longer  altered,  and  tbe 
liquid  has  assumed  a  yellow  colour;  it  is  then  heated  to  boiling,  and  kept  at  this  tempe- 
rature until  the  sulphuret  of  ammonium  has  been  expelled  and  the  liquor  has  again 
become  colourless.     The  deposit,  or  excess  of  sulphur  is  now  removed  by  filtration, 
and  the  liquid  evaporated  to  crystallisation.     In  this  way  from  3}  to  3^  ounces  are  got  of 
a  daszling  white  dry  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium,  which  maybe  employed  as  a  reagent, 
and  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  sulphocyanide  of  potassium :  of  the  2  ounces  of  sulphur 
;sdded,  half  an  ounce  is  left  undissolved. 

The  habitude  of  the  higher  sulphurets  of  ammonium  towards  prussic  acid,  fumbhes 
4n  admirable  test  for  this  acid.     A  couple  of  drops  of  a  prussic  acid  which  has  been 
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dilutedl  with  so  much  water  that  it  no  longer  gives  any  certain  reaction  with  salts  of 
l>y  the  forniatton  of  prusaian  blue,  when  mixed  with  a  drop  of  sulphuret  of 
onium,  and  heated  on  a  watch  glass  until  the  mixture  has  become  colourless,  yields 
Imqv&id  containing  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium,  which  produces  with  persalts  of  iron 
w«ry  deep  blood  red  colour ;  and  with  persalts  of  copper,  in  presence  of  sulphurous 
id,  white  sulphocyanide  of  copper. 

PUDDLING  OF  IRON.     This  is  the  usual  process  eoiployed  in  Great  Briuin 
r  converting  cast  iron  into  bar  or  malleable  iron — a  crude  into  a  more  or  less  pure 
The  following  plan  of  a  puddling  furnace  has  been  deemed  economical,  espe- 
cially with  respect  to  fuel,  as  two  furnaces  are  joined  side  by  side  together,  and  the 
-vrorkmen  operate  at  doors  on  the  opposite  sides.     Fig*  1 199.  represents  this  twin  lurnace 
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in  a  side  elevation ;  ^^.  1194.in  section,  according  to  the  line  x  r,  in  ^g,  11 95.»  which 
exhibits  a  plan  of  tiie  furnace.  The  various  parts  are  so  clearly  shown  in  form  and 
construction  aa  to  require  no  explanation.  The  total  length  outside  is  1 4}  feet ;  width, 
1 2|  feet ;  from  which  the  dimensions  of  the  other  parts  may  be  measured. 

Iron  is  puddlAl  either  from  cast  pigs,  or  from  the  plates  of  the  refinery  (finery)  fur- 
nace. In  several  iron* works  a  mixture  of  these  two  crude  metals  is  employed.  In  the 
refining  process,  the  waste  at  the  excellent  establishment  of  Mr.  Jessop,  at  Codner  Park, 
is  from  2}  to  3}  cwt.  per  ton:  on  which  process  the  wages  are  U.  per  ton ;  and  the 
coke,  )  ton,  worth  6s.  ;  so  that  the  total  cost  of  refining  per  ton  is  15#t  when  pig-iron 
is  worth  3/.  10s. 

l*he  puddling  is  accompanied  with  a  loss  of  weight  of  1 J  cwt.  per  ton ;  it  costs  in 
wages,  for  puddling  refinery  plates,  6«.  6d,,  and  for  pigs,  8«. ;  in  which  18  cwt  of  coal 
are  consumed ;  value,  St,  per  ton. 

SkingHnff  (condensing  the  bloom  by  the  heavy  hammer)  costs,  in  wages,  1 «.  9<f. 
per  ton  ;  and  rough-rolling,  X$.  Qd,  Cutting  and  weighing  these  bars  cost  9d.  for 
wages,  including  their  delivery  to  the  mill  furnace,  where  they  are  re-heated  and  welded 
together.  The  mill  furnace  heating  costs  ]«.  6d,  in  wages,  and  consumes  in  fuel  12  cwtl 
of  coals,  at  5s.  per  ton.  The  rolling  and  straightening  cost  St,  6cf. ;  cropping  the  ends^ 
weighing,  and  stocking  in  the  warehouse,  1«.  for  wages.  Wear  and  tear  of  power,  5a. 
Labourers  for  clearing  out  the  ashes,  &o..  Is.  6d.  per  ton. 

In  Wales  4  tons  of  pig-iron  aflbrd  upon  an  average  only  3  tons  of  bars.  From  the 
above  data  a  calculation  may  easily  be  made  of  the  total  expense  of  converting  crude 
into  cast-iron  at  the  respectiye  iron  works. 

A  great  economy  in  the  conversion  of  the  cast  into  wrought  metal  seems  about  to  be 
cflTected  in  xnu  irbn  works,  by  the  application  of  a  current  of  voltaic  electricity  to  th^ 
crude  iron  in  a  state  of  fusion,  whether  on  the  hearth  of  the  blast  furnace*  or  on  the  fused 
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n  dcetridl  ei 
Crude  ir 
a,  anenic,  oijgcn,  and  aUicoo — bodia  all  clectio-ncmtiie  in  nta- 
<  iron,  vhich  is  electra-pDuiiie.  When  the  impure  iron,  ai  it  flowi  (rom  tb* 
bUit-furnacei,  ii  lubjected  during  iti  cxHillng  and  conaolidation  to  a  poverful  itraani  of 
Tollaie  deetricitj,  the  chemical  aSiDitiei  b;  whidi  iti  Tariaiu  hetera^iiaoua  ooaipoDenli 
m  linnlf  aoociated  are  immediately  lubterled,  vherebj,  in  the  ea«  of  crude  iron,  (he 
■utpbor,  phoepharu^  tv,  which  Aattoj  or  impair  iu  tenacity  and  mallcabilitr,  heeomc 
nailily  aeparable  in  the  act  of  ptiddlino.  On  thii  priaciplc.  I  would  uplaio  die  eatra- 
~         '  ~"     *  1  eTeclric  procci*,  aa  parlitnnrd  in  my  pitwnca  iv 
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tl>«  ezeellcfit  iron-works  of  Mr.  Jeasop,  at  Codner  Park«  Derbysbii«i  where  the  elec- 
trised forge  pigs  discharge  those  noxious  elements  so  copiously  in  the  puddling  fur- 
nrnce*  as  to  become  after  a  single  re-heating,  without  piling  or  fiigotting,  brilliant  bars 
of  the  finest  fibrous  metal.     The  bars  so  made  hate  been  subjected,  under  my  inspec- 
tion, to  the  severest  proo&  bj  slcilful  London  blacksmiths,  and  they  have  been  found  to 
bear  piercing,  hammering,  bending,  and  twisting,  as  well  as  the  best  iron  in  the  mar- 
keL      I  have  also  analysed  the  said  iron  with  the  utmost  minuteness  of  chemical 
research,  and  have  ascertained  it  to  be  nearly  pure  metal,  oontaining  neither  sulphur 
iMT  phosphorus,  and  merely  an  inappreciable  trace  of  arsenic     I  can  therefore  con- 
scientiously recommend  Mr.  Wall's  patent  process  to  iron-masters  as  one  of  the  greatest, 
easiest,  and  most  economical  improvements,  which  that  important  art  has  lately  received. 
The  pecuniary  advantage  of  this  process,  in  respect  of  saving  labour  and  waste  of 
material,  has  been  estimated  at  one  pound  sterling  per  ton ;  but  it  is  not  yet  practically 
worked  out. 

The  effect  of  electrising  iron  u  displayed  in  a  ringular  manner  by  the  conversion  into 
steel  of  a  soft  rod,  exposed  in  contact  with  coke,  for  a  few  hours,  to  a  moderate  red 
beat ;  a  result  which  I  have  witnessed  and  can  fully  attest. 

PUMICE-STONE  {Pierre-poiue,  Fr. ;  Btrnttein^  Oernuy  is  a  spongy,  vitreous- 
looking  mineral,  consisting  of  fibres  of  a  silky  lustre,  interlaced  with  each  other  in  all 
directions.  It  floats  upon  water,  is  harsh  to  the  touch,  having  in  mass  a  mean  sp*  grav. 
of  0*914 ;  though  brittle^  it  is  hard  enough  to  scratch  glass  and  most  metals.  Its 
colour  is  usually  grayish  white;  but  it  is  sometimes  Uuisb,  greenish,  reddish,  or 
brownish.  It  fuses  without  addition  at  the  blowpipe  into  a  white  enamel.  Accord- 
ing to  Ktaproth,  it  is  composed  o^  silica,  7  7 '5;  alumina,  17-5;  oside  of  iron,  S; 
potassa  and  soda,  9 ;  in  100  parts.  The  acids  have  hardly  any  action  upon  pumice- 
stone.  It  is  used  for  polishing  ivory,  wood,  marble,  metals,  glass,  &e. ;  as  also 
skins  and  parchment  jPumice-stone  is  usually  reckoned  to  be  a  volcanic  product, 
resulting,  probably,  from  the  action  of  fira  upon  obsidians.  The  chief  localities  of 
this  minerd  are^  the  Islands  of  Lipari,  Ponsa,  Ischia,  and  Vulcano.  It  is  also  found  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Andemach,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Rhinct  in  Teneriffe,  Iceland, 
Auvergne,  &c     It  is  soiAetimes  so  spongy  as  to  be  of  specific  gravity  0*37. 

PUOZZOLAKA,  is  a  volcanic  gravelly  product,  used  in  making  hydfaulie  mortar. 
See  CuuNis  and  MoaTAas. 

PURPLE  OF  CASSIUS,  GoU  pmr^  (Bmrpn  de  Catnuh  Fr.;  GoU-pmrpmr^ 
Germ.) ;  is  a  ritrifiable  pigment,  which  stams  glass  and  porcelain  of  a  beautiful  red  or 
purple  hue.  Its  preparation  has  been  deemed  a  process  of  such  nicety,  as  to  be  liable 
to  fiiil  in  the  most  experienced  hands.  The  following  observations  will,  I  hope,  place 
the  siil^eet  upon  a  surer  footing. 

The  proper  pigment  can  be  obtained  only  by  adding  to  a  neutral  muriate  of  gold  a 
mixture  of  the  protochloride  and  perchloride  of  tin.  Every  thing  depends  upon  this 
intermediste  state  of  the  tin ;  for  the  protochloride  does  not  aflford,  even  with  a  ooiv- 
eentrated  solution  of  gold,  either  a  chesnut-brown,  a  blue,  a  green,  a  metallic  preci- 
pitate, or  one  of  a  purple  tone ;  the  perchloride  occasions  no  precipitate  whatever, 
whether  the  solution  of  gold  be  strong  or  dilute :  but  a  properly  neutral  mixture,  ci 
1  part  of  crystallised  protochloride  of  tin,  with  2  parts  of  crystallised  perobloride,  pro- 
duces, with  1  part  of  crystallised  chloride  of  gold  (all  being  in  solution),  a  beautiful 
purple-coloured  precipitate.  An  excess  of  tlie  protosalt  of  tin  gives  a  yellow,  Uue»  or 
green  cast ;  an  excess  of  the  persalt  gives  a  red  and  violet  cast ;  an  excess  in  the  gold 
salt  occasions,  with  beat  (but  not  otherwise),  a  change  from  the  riolet  and  chesnut- 
brown  precipitate  into  red.  According  to  Fuchs,  a  solution  of  the  sesquioxide  of  tin 
in  muriatic  acid,  or  of  the  sesquichloride  in  water,  serves  the  same  purpose,  when  dropped 
into  a  very  dilute  solution  of  gold. 

Buisson  prepares  gold -purple  in  the  fiillowing  way.  He  dinolvesi  first,  I  gramme 
of  the  best  tin  in  a  suflicient  quantity  of  muriatic  acid,  taking  caro  that  the  solu- 
tion is  neutral ;  next,  2  grammes  of  tin  in  aqua  regiap  composed  of  3  parts  of  nitric 
acid,  and  1  part  of  muriatic,  so  that  the  solution  can  contain  no  protoxide ;  lastly,  7 
grammes  of  fine  gold  in  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  nitric  acid,  and  6  of  muriatic,  observing 
to  make  the  solution  neutral.  This  solution  of  cold  being  diluted  with  3}  litres  of  water 
(about  3  quarts),  the  solution  of  the  perchloride  of  tin  is  to  be  added  at  once,  and 
afterwards  that  of  the  protochloride,  drop  by  drop,  till  the  precipitate  thereby  formed 
acquires  the  wished-for  tone;  after  which  it  should  be  edulcorated  by  washing,  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

Frick  gives  the  followiQg  prescription :  —  Let  tin  be  set  to  dissolve  in  very  dilute 
aqua  regta  without  heat,  till  the  fluid  becomes  fiiintly  opslesoent,  when  the  metal  must 
be  taken  out,  and  weighed.  The  liquor  is  to  be  diluted  largely  with  water,  and  a  defi- 
nite weiirht  of  a  dilute  solution  of  gold,  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  is  to  be  simultane- 
ously sttfred  into  the  nitro-rouriate  of  tin.      The  quantity  of  solution  of  gold  to  be 
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-pdured  into  the  tin  liquor  must  be  such,  thetthe  gold  in  the  one  ia  to  the  tin  in  the  other 

-in  the  ratio  of  36  to  10. 

Gold-purple  becomes  brighter  when  it  is  dry,  but  appears  still  as  a  dirty-broira 
•powder.  Muriatic  acid  Ukes  the  tin  out  of  the  fresh-made  precipitate,  and  leaves  the 
gold  either  in  the  state  of  metal  or  of  a  blue  powder.  At  a  temperature  between  212^ 
and  300°  Fahr.,  mercury  dissolves  out  alt  the  gold  from  the  ordinary  purple  of  Cassius. 

Retative  to  the  constitution  of  gold-purple,  two  views  are  entertained  :  according  to 
the  first,  the  gold  is  associated  in  the  meuUic  state  along  with  the  oxide  of  tin ;  according 
to  the  second,  the  gold  exisU  as  a  purple  oxide  along  with  the  sesquioxide  or  peroxide 
•of  tin.     lu  composition  is  differently  reported  by  different  chemists.     T!ie  constitaents, 

aooordiog  to-— 


Gold. 

Tin  oxide. 

Oberkampf,  in 

the  purple  precipitate,  are 

«• 

39*82 

60-18 

violet 

ditto 

•    20-58 

79*42 

Berselius 

• 

0                         «• 

- 

30-725 

69-275 

Buisson 

•                               m 

. 

• 

3019 

69*81 

Gay  Lussac 

- 

- 

- 

30*89 

69*11 

Fuchs 

•               • 

- 

- 

17-87 

82-lS 

If  to  a  mixture  of  protochloride  of  tin,  and  perchloride  of  iron,  a  properly  diluted 

volution  of  gold  be  added,  a  very  beautiful  purple  precipiute  of  Cassius  will  immediatelr 

fall,  while  the  iron  will  be  left  in  the  liquid  in  the  state  of  a  protochloride.     The  purple 

thus  prepared  keeps  in  the  air  for  a  long  time  without  alteration.     Mercury  does  not 

>take  from  it  the  smallest  trace  of  gold.  — F\iehi*  Journal  Jvr  Chemie,  t  xv. 

-  Purple  of  Cassius  is  best  made  according  to  the  French  Pharmacopeela,  by  dissolving 
'  10  parts  of  acid  chloride  of  gold  in  2000  parts  of  distilled  water;  preparing  in  abotlier 

•  vessel  a  solution  of  10  parts  of  pure  tin  in  20  of  muriatic  acid,  which  is  diluted  with  1000 
of  water,  and  adding  thu  by  degrees  to  the  gold  solution  as  long  as  a  precipiute  is  formed. 
The  precipitate  is  allowed  to  subside,  and  is  to  be  washed  by  means  of  decantation  :  it 

.  is  then  filtered  and  dried  at  a  very  gentle  heat 

PURPLE  OF  MOLLUSC  A,  is  a  viscid  liquor,  secreted  by  certain  shell-fish,  the 
.Skeeinmn  hppiUuM,  and  others,  which  dyes  wool,  &c.  of  a  purple  colour,  and  is  supposed 
to  be  the  substance  of  the  Tyrian  dye,  so  highly  prised  in  ancient  Rome  for  producing 
.the  imperial  purple.     See  Dtiino. 

PURPURIC  ACID,  is  an  acid  obtained  by  treating  uric  or  lithic  acid  with  dilute 
nitric  acid.  It  has  a  fine  purple  colour ;  but  has  hitherto  been  applied  to  no  use  in  tlic 
arts. 

PURPURIME,  is  the  name  of  a  colouring  principle,  supposed  by  Robiquet  and 
Colin  to  exist  in  madder.     Its  identity  is  questionable. 

PUT REF ACTI ON,  and  ii$  Prtvention,     The  decomposition  of  aninaal  bodies,  or  of 

•  such  plants  as  contain  axote  in  their  composition,  which  takes  place  spontaneously  when 

-  they  are  exposed  to  the  air,  under  the  influence  of  moisture  and  warmth,  is  called  putre- 
faction. During  this  process,  there  is  a  complete  transposition  of  the  proximate  prin- 
ciples, the  elementary  substances  combining  in  new  and  principally  gaseous  compounds. 
Oxygen  is  absorbed  from  the  atmosphere,  and  converted  into  carbonic  acid ;  one  portion 
of  the  hydrogen  forms  water  with  the  oxygen ;  another  portion  forms,  with  the  aaote, 
the  carbon,  the  phosphorus,  and  the  sulphur  respectively,  ammonia,  carburetted,  phos- 
phuretted,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gases,  which  occasion  the  nauseous  smell  evolved 
by  putrefying  bodies.  There  remains  a  friable  earthy-looking  residuum,  consisting  of 
rotten  mould  and  charcoal.  Vegetables  which  contain  no  axote,  like  the  ligneous  part 
of  plants,  suffer  their  corresponding  decomposition  much  more  slowly,  and  with  different 
modifications,  but  they  are  finally  converted  into  vegetable  mould.  In  this  process,  the 
juices  with  which  the  plants  are-  filled  first  enter  into  the  acetous  fermentation  under 
the  action  of  heat  and  moisture ;  the  acid  thereby  generated  destroys  the  cohesion  of 
the  fibrous  matter,  and  thus  reduces  the  solids  to  a  pulpy  state.  In  the  progress  of 
the  decomposition,  a  substance  is  lastly  produced  which  resembles  oxidised  extractive,  is 
soluble  in  alkalis,  and  is  sometimes  called  tnoukL  This  decomposition  of  the  plants 
which  contain  no  axote,  goes  on  without  any  offensive  smell,  as  none  of  the  above-named 
nauseous  gases  are  disengaged.  When  vegetable  matters  are  mixed  with  animal,  as  in 
the  dung  of  cattle,  this  decomposition  proceeds  more  rapidly,  because  the  animal ixed 
portion  serves  as  a  ferment  to  the  vegetable.  Vegetable  acids,  resins,  fats,  and  voliUilised 
oils,  are  not  of  themselves  subject  to  putrefiiction. 

The  object  of  the  present  article  is  to  detail  the  principles  and  processes,  according  to 
which,  for  various  purposes  in  the  arts,  the  destruction  of  bodies  by  putrefaction  may  be 
prevented,  and  their  preservation  in  a  sound  state  secured  for  a  longer  or  a  sliortcr 
time.      See  Meats  pretirved. 
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I.  cOMsmoKs  or  thb  i^&bvbmtion  of  ruTRXFicnoir. 

The  circumstances  by  which  putrefiiction  is  counteracted,  are,  1.  the  chemical  change 
of  the  axotixed  juices  ;  2.  the  ahstraction  of  the  water  ;  3.  the  lowering  of  the  temper- 
ature ;  and  4.  the  exclusion  of  oxygen. 

1.    l%e  ehemieal  ehawft  of  the  azotizedjuiees.  —  The  substance  which  in  dead  animal 
matter  is  first  attacked  with  putridity,  and  which  serves  to  communicate  it  to  the  solid 
fibrous  parts,  is  albumen,  as  it  exists  combined  with  more  or  less  water  in  all  the  animal 
fluids  and  soft  parts.     In  those  vegetables  also  which  putrefy,  it  is  the  albumen   which 
first  suffers  decomposition;  and  hence  those  plants  which  contain  most  of  that  proximate 
principle,  are  most  apt  to  become  putrid,  and  most  resemble,  in  this  respect,  animal 
substances ;  of  which  Act,  mushrooms,  cabbages,  coleworts,  &c.,  aiTord  illustrations. 
Xbe  albumen,  when  dissolved  in  water,  very  readily  putrefies  in  a  moderately  warm  air; 
bat  when  coagulated,  it  seems  as  little  liable  to  putridity  as  fibrin  itself.     By  this  change 
it  throws  off  the  superfluous  water,  becomes  solid,  and  may  then  be  easily  dried.     Hence 
those  means  which  by  coagulation  make  the  albumen  insoluble,  or  form  with  it  a  new 
compound,  which  does  not  dissolve  in  water,  but  which  resists  putrefaction,  are  power- 
ful antiseptics.     Whenever  the  albumen  is  coagulated,  the  uncombined  water  may  be 
easily  evaporated  away,  and  the  residuary  solid  matter  may  be  readily  dried  in  the  air, 
so  as  to  be  rendered  unsusceptible  of  decomposition. 

In  this  way  acids  operate,  which  combine  with  the  albumen,  and  fix  it  in  a  coagulated 
state,  without  separating  it  from  its  solution ;  such  is  the  effect  of  vinegar,  citric  acid, 
tartaric  acid,  &c. 

Tannin  combines  with  the  albuminous  and  gelatinous  parts  of  animals,  and  forms 
insoluble  compounds,  which  resist  putrefiu:tion ;  on  which  fact  the  art  of  tanning  is 
founded. 

Alcohol,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  some  other  volatile  oils,  likewise  coagulate  albumen, 
and  thereby  protect  it  from  putrescence.  The  most  remarkable  operation  of  this  kind  is 
exhibited  by  wood  vinegar,  in  consequence  of  the  ertotoie  contained  in  it,  according  to 
the  discovery  of  Reichenbach.  This  peculiar  volatile  oil  has  so  decided  a  power  of 
coagulating  albumen,  that  even  the  minute  portion  oS  it  present  in  pyrolignous  vinegar 
is  suflleient  to  preserve  animal  parts  from  putrefaction,  when  they  are  simply  soaked  in 
it.  Thus,  also,  flesh  is  cured  by  wood  smoke.  Wood  tar  likewise  protects  animal 
matter  from  change,  by  the  creosote  it  contains.  Tlie  ordinary  pyrolignous  acid  some- 
times contains  5  per  cent,  of  creosote. 

In  circumstances  where  a  stronger  impregnation  with  this  antiseptic  oil  may  be  neces- 
sary, common  wood  vinegar  may  be  heated  to  167^  F.,  and  saturated  with  effloresced 
GIauber*s  salts,  by  which  expedient  the  oil  is  separated  and  nude  to  float  upon  the 
surfiice  of  the  warm  liquid ;  whence  it  should  be  immediaetly  skimmed  off;  hecauw 
by  cooling  and  crystallizing,  the  solution  would  so  diminish  in  density  as  to  allow  the 
oil  to  sink  to  the  bottom  ;  for  its  specific  gravity  is  considerably  greater  than  that  of 
water.  This  oil,  which  contains,  besides  creosote,  some  other  volatile  constituents,  may 
be  kept  dissolved  ready  for  use  in  strong  vinegar  or  alcohol.  Water  takes  up  of  pure 
creosote  only  1 J  per  cent. ;  but  alcohol  dissolves  it  in  every  proportion. 

The  earthy  and  metallic  salts  afford  likewise  powerful  means  for  separating  albumen 
from  its  watery  solution,  their  bases  having  the  property  of  forming  insoluble  compounds 
with  it  The  more  completely  they  produce  this  separation,  the  more  effectually  do 
they  counteract  putrefiiction.  The  alkaline  salts  also,  as  common  salt,  sal  ammoniac, 
saltpetre,  and  tartar,  operate  agamst  putrescence,  though  in  a  smaller  degree,  because 
they  do  not  precipitate  the  albumen ;  but,  by  abstracting  a  part  of  its  water,  they  render 
it  less  liable  to  become  putrid.  Among  the  earthy  salts,  alum  is  the  most  energetic,  as 
it  forms  a  subsalt  which  combines  with  albumen  ;  it  is  three  times  more  antiseptic  than 
common  salt,  and  from  seven  to  eight  times  more  so  than  saltpetre.  Muriate  of  soda, 
however,  may  be  employed  along  with  alum,  as  is  done  in  the  tawing  of  sheepskins. 

The  metallic  salts  operate  still  more  effectually  as  antiseptics,  because  they  form  with 
albumen  still  more  intimate  combinations.  Under  this  head  we  class  the  green  and  red 
sulphates  of  iron,  chloride  of  sine,  the  acetate  of  lead,  and  corrosive  sublimate ;  the  latter, 
however,  from  its  poisonous  qualities,  can  lie  employed  only  on  special  occasions.  ^  Ni- 
trate of  silver,  though  equally  noxious  to  life,  is  so  antiseptic,  that  a  solution  containing 
only  1)9  of  the  salt  is  capable  of  preserving  animal  matters  from  corruption. 

2.  AbttraetioH  of  water,  —  Even  in  those  cases  where  no  separation  of  the  albumen 
takes  place  in  a  coagulated  form,  or  as  a  solid  precipitate,  by  the  operation  of  a  substance 
foreign  to  the  animal  juices,  putrefaction  cannot  go  on,  any  more  than  other  kinds  of 
fermentation,  in  bodies  wholly  or  in  a  g^at  measure  deprived  of  their  water.  For  the 
albumen  itself  runs  so  much  more  slowly  into  putrefaction,  the  less  water  it  is  dissolved 
In ;  and  in  the  desiccated  state,  it  is  as  little  susceptible  of  alteration  as  any  other  dry 
vegetable  or  animal  matter.  Hence,  the  proper  drying  of  an  animal  substance  becomes 
a  universal  preventive  of  putrescencei  In  this  way  fruits,  herbs,  cabbages,  fish,  flesh. 
Vol.  II.  3  U 
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moy  be  preserved  from  corruption.  If  the  air  be  not  cold  and  dry  enough  to  cause  the 
evaporation  of  the  fluids  before  putrescence  may  come  on,  the  organic  substance  must 
be  dried  by  artificial  means,  as  by  being  exposed  in  thin  slices  in  properly  constructed 
air-stoves.  At  temperature  under  140°  F.,  the  albumen  dries  up  without  coagula- 
tion, and  may  then  be  re-dissolved  in  cold  water,  with  its  valuable  properties  un- 
altered. By  such  artificial  desiccation,  if  flesh  is  to  be  preserved  for  cooking  or  boiling, 
it  must  not  be  exposed,  however,  to  so  high  a  degree  of  heat,  which  would  harden  it 
permanently,  like  the  baked  mummies  of  Egypt.  Mere  desiccation,  indeed,  can  hardly 
ever  be  employed  upon  flesh.  Culinary  salt  is  generally  bad  recourse  to,  either  alone 
or  with  the  addition  of  saltpetre  or  sugar. 

These  alkaline  salts  abstract  water  in  their  solution,  and*  consequently,  concentrate 
the  aqueous  solution  of  the  albumen ;  whence,  by  converting  the  simple  watery  fluid 
into  salt  water,  which  is  in  general  less  fiivourable  to  the  fermentation  of  animal  maitter 
than  pure  water  and  by  expelling  the  air,  they  counteract  putridity.  On  this  account. 
salted  meat  may  be  dried  in  the  air  much  more  speedily  and  safely  than  fresh  naest. 
The  drying  is  promoted  by  heating  the  meat  merely  to  such  a  degree  as  to  consolidate 
the  albumen,  and  eliminate  the  superfluoiu  water. 

Alcohol  operates  similarly,  in  abstracting  the  water  essential  to  the  putrefiicti<Ni  of 
animal  substances,  taking  it  not  only  from  the  liquid  albumen,  but  counteracting  ita 
decomposition,  when  mixed  among  the  animal  solids.  Sugar  acts  in  the  same  way,  fixing 
in  an  unchangeable  syrup  the  water  which  would  otherwise  be  accessory  to  the  ferment- 
ation of  the  organic  bodies.  The  preserves  of  fruit  and  vegetable  juices  are  made  upon 
this  principle.  When  animal  substances  are  rubbed  with  charcoal  powder  or  sand, 
perfectly  dry,  and  are  afterwards  freely  exposed  to  the  air,  they  become  deprived  of 
their  moisture,  and  will  keep  for  any  length  of  time. 

S.  Defect  cf  learmih, — As  a  certain  degree  of  heat  is  requisite  fbr  the  vinotis  ler- 
mentation,  so  is  it  for  the  putrefactive.  If  in  a  damp  atmosphere,  or  in  one  saturated  with 
moisture,  if  the  temperature  stand  at  from  70°  to  80°  F.,  the  putrefiietion  goes  on  most 
rapidly ;  but  it  proceeds  languidly  at  a  few  degrees  above  freezing,  and  ia  suspended 
altogether  at  that  point.  The  elephants  preserved  in  the  polar  ices  are  proofs  of  the 
antiseptic  influence  of  low  temperature.  In  temperate  climates,  ice-houses  serve  the 
purpose  of  keeping  meat  fresh  and  sweet  for  any  length  of  time. 

4.  Abstraction  of  oxygen  pcu. — As  the  putrefactive  decomposition  of  a  body  first 
commences  with  the  absorption  of  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere,  so  it  may  be 
retarded  by  the  exclusion  of  this  gas.  It  is  not,  however,  enough  to  remove  the  aerial 
oxygen  from  the  surface  of  the  body,  but  we  must  expel  all  the  oxygen  that  may  be 
diflused  among  the  vessels  and  other  solids,  as  this  portion  suffices  in  general  to 
excite  putre&ction,  if  other  circumstances  be  favourable.  The  expulsion  is  most 
readily  accomplished  by  a  moderate  degree  of  heat,  which,  by  expanding  the  air,  evolves 
it  in  a  great  measure,  and  at  the  same  time  ftvours  the  fixation  of  the  oxygen  in  the 
extractive  matter,  so  as  to  make  it  no  longer  available  towards  the  putrefaction  of  the 
other  substances.  Milk,  soup,  solution  of  gelatine,  &c.,  may  be  kept  long  in  a  fresh 
state,  if  they  be  subjected  in  an  air-tight  vessel  every  other  day  to  a  Iwiling  heat. 
Oxygenation  may  be  prevented  in  several  ways  :  by  burning  sulphur  or  phosphorus  in 
the  air  of  the  meat  receiver ;  by  filling  this  with  compressed  carbonic  acid ;  or  with 
oils,^  fats,  syrups,  &c.,  and  then  sealing  it  hermetically.  Charcoal  powder  recently 
calcined  is  efficacious  in  preserving  meat,  as  it  not  only  excludes  air  from  the  bodies 
surrounded  by  it,  but  intercepts  the  oxygen  by  condensing  it  When  butchcr-mcat  is 
enclosed  in  a  vessel  filled  with  sulphurous  acid,  it  absorbs  the  gas,  and  renuiins  for  a  con- 
siderable time  proof  against  corruption.  The  same  result  is  obtained  if  the  vessel  be 
filled  with  ammoniacal  gas.  At  the  end  of  76  days  such  meat  has  still  a  fresh  look,  and 
may  be  safely  dried  in  the  atmosphere. 

iL  PECULIAR  Aimsxmc  raocxssxs. 

Upon  the  preceding  principles  and  experiments  depend  the  several  processes  employed 
fbr  protecting  substances  from  putrescence  and  corruption.  Here  we  must  distinguish 
between  those  bodies  which  may  be  preserved  by  any  media  suitable  to  the  purpose,  as 
anatomical  preparations  or  objects  of  natural  history,  and  those  bodies  which,  being 
intended  for  food,  can  be  cured  only  by  wholesome  and  agreeable  means. 

A  common  method  for  preserving  animal  substances  unchanged  in  property  and 
texture,  is  to  immerse  them  in  a  spirituous  liquor  containing  about  65  or  70  per  cent 
of  real  alcohol.  Camphor  may  also  be  dissolved  in  it,  and  as  much  common  salt  as  its 
water  will  take  up.  A  double  fold  of  ox-bladdcr  should  be  bound  over  the  mouth  of 
the  veswl,  in  order  to  impede  the  evaporation  of  the  watery  portion  of  the  liquid,  and 
Its  upper  surface  should  be  coated  with  a  turpentine  varnish.  Undoubtedly  a  little 
creosote  would  be  of  use  to  counteract  the  decomposing  influence  of  the  alcohol  upon  the 
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animal  subsUneee.     With  such  an  addition,  a  weaVer  spirit,  containing  no  more  than 
SO  per  cent  of  alcohol,  would  answer  the  purpose. 

Instead  of  alcohol,  a  much  cheaper  vehicle  is  water  saturated  with  sulphurous  acid ; 
and  if  a  few  drops  of  creosote  be  added,  the  mixture  will  become  very  efficacious.  A 
solution  of  red  sulphate  of  iron  is  powerfully  antiseptic  ;  but  af^er  some  time  it  gives  a 
deposit  of  the  oxide,  which  disguises  the  preparation  in  a  great  degree. 

According  to  Tauffier,  animal  substances  may  be  preserved  mcN'e  permanently  by  a 
solution  of  one  part  of  chloride  of  tin  in  20  parts  of  water,  sharpened  with  a  little 
muriatic  acid,  than  even  by  alcohol. 

For  preserving  animal  bodies  in  an  embalmed  form,  mummy-like,  a  solution  of 
cbloride  of  mercury  and  wood  vinegar  are  most  efficacious.  As  there  is  danger  in 
xnanipulating  with  that  mercurial  salt,  and  as  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of 
creosote,  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  make  a  suitable  strong  solution  of  this  substance  in 
vinegar  or  spirit  of  wine,  I  am  led  to  suppose  tnat  it  will  become  the  basis  of  most 
antiseptic  preparations  for  the  future.  From  the  statements  of  Pl'my,  it  is  plain  that 
-vrood  vinegar  was  the  essential  means  employed  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  in  preparing 
their  mummies,  and  that  the  odoriferous  resins  were  of  inferior  consequence. 

CUaiNG  OF  PROVISIONS. 

FUak, — The  ordinary  means  employed  for  preserving  butcher  meat  are,  drying, 
smoking,  salting,  and  pickling  or  souring. 

Zhyiruf  of  animal  ^fibre. — The  best  mode  of  operating  is  as  follows  : — The  flesh  must 
be  cut  into  slices  from  2  to  6  ounces  in  weight,  immersed  in  boiling  water  for  5  or  6 
minutes,  and  then  laid  on  open  trellis-work  in  a  drying-stove,  at  a  temperature  kept 
steadily  about  122^  F.,  with  a  constant  stream  of  warm  dry  air.     That  the  boiling 
water  may  not  dissipate  the  soluble  animal  matters,  very  little  of  it  should  t>e  used, 
just  enough  for  the  meat  to  be  immersed  by  portions  in  succession,  whereby  it  will 
speedily  become  a  rich  soup,  fresh  water  being  added  only  as  evaporation  takes  place. 
It  is  advantageous  to  add  a  little  salt,  and  some  spices,  especially  coriander  seed,  to  the 
water.     Afler  the  parboiling  of  the  flesh  has  been  completed,  the  soup  should  be  evapo- 
rated to  a  gelatinous  consistence,  in  order  to  6 1  it  for  forming  a  varnish  to  the  meat  after 
it  is  dried,  which  may  be  completely  effected  within  two  days  in  the  oven.     By  this 
process  two-thirds  of  the  weight  b  lost     The  perfectly  dry  flesh  must  be  plunged  piece 
by  piece  in  the  fiitty  gelatinous  matter  liquefied  by  a  gentle  heat ;  then  placed  once  more 
in  the  stove,  to  dry  the  layer  of  varnish.     This  operation  may  be  repeated  two  or  three 
tiroes,  in  order  to  render  the  cost  sufficiently  uniform  and  thick.     Butcher's  meat  dried 
in  this  way,  keeps  for  a  year,  affords,  when  cooked,  a  dish  similar  to  that  of  fresh 
meat,  and  is  therefore  much   preferable  to  salted  provisions.     The  drying  may  be 
facilitated,  so  that  larger  lumps  of  flesh  may  be  used,  if  they  be  imbued  with  some 
common  salt  immediately  after  the  parboiling  process,  by  stratifying  them  with  salt,  and 
learing  them  in  a  proper  pickling-tub  for  12  hours  before  they  are  transferred  to  the 
stove.     The  first  method,  however,  affords  the  more  agreeable  article. 

Smokii^, — This  process  consists  in  exposing  meat  previously  salted,  or  merely 
rubbed  (n^r  with  salt,  to  wood  smoke  in  an  apartment  so  distant  from  the  fire  as  not  to 
be  unduly  heated  by  it,  and  into  which  the  smoke  is  admitted  by  flues  at  the  bottom  of  the 
side  walls.  Here  the  meat  combines  with  the  empyreumatic  acid  of  the  smoke,  and  gets 
dried  at  the  same  time.  The  quality  of  the  wood  has  an  influence  upon  the  smell  and 
taste  of  the  smoke>dried  meat ;  smoke  from  beech  wood  and  oak  being  preferable  to  that 
from  fir  and  larch.  Smoke  from  the  twigs  and  berries  of  juniper,  from  rosemary, 
peppermint,  &c.,  imparts  somewhat  of  the  aromatic  flavour  of  these  plants.  A  slow 
smoking  with  a  slender  fire  is  preferable  to  a  rapid  and  powerful  one,  as  it  allows  the 
empyreumatic  principles  time  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  substance,  without  drying 
the  outside  too  much.  To  prevent  soot  from  attaching  itself  to  the  provbions,  they  msy 
l>e  wrapped  in  cloth,  or  rubbed  over  with  bran,  which  may  be  easily  removed  at  the 
end  of  the  operation. 

The  process  of  smoking  depends  upon  the  action  of  the  wood  acid,  or  the  creosote 
volatilized  with  it,  which  operates  upon  the  flesh.  The  same  change  may  be  produced 
in  a  much  shorter  time  by  immersing  the  meat  for  a  few  hours  in  pyrolignous  acid, 
then  hanging  it  up  in  a  dry  air,  which,  though  moderately  warm,  makes  it  fit  for  keep- 
ing, without  any  taint  of  putrescence.  After  a  few  days*  exposure,  it  loses  the  empy« 
reumatic  smell,  and  then  resembles  thoroughly  smoked  provisions.  The  meat  dried  in 
this  way  is  in  general  somewhat  harder  than  by  the  application  of  smoke,  and  therefore 
softens  less  when  cooked,  a  difference  to  be  ascribed  to  the  more  sudden  and  concen* 
trated  operation  of  the  wood  vinegar,  which  effects  in  a  few  hours  what  would  require 
smoking  for  several  weeks.  By  the  judicious  employment  of  pyrolignous  acid  diluted 
to  successive  degrees,  we  might  probably  succeed  in  imitating  perfectly  the  effect  of 
smoke  in  caring  provisions* 

OTTO 
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Sailing. The  meat  afaould  be  rubbed  well  with  common  salt,  containing  abont  one 

sixteenth  of  saltpetre,  and  one  thirty-secondth  of  sugar,  till  every  crevice  has  been  im- 
pregnated with  it ;  then  sprinkled  over  with  salt,  laid  down  for  34  or  48  hours,  and, 
lastly,  subjected  to  pressure.  It  must  next  be  sprinkled  anew  with  salt,  packed  into 
proper  vessels,  and  covered  with  the  brine  obtained  in  the  act  of  pressing,  rendered 
stronger  by  boiling  down.  For  household  purposes  it  is  sufficient  to  rub  the  meat  well 
with  good  salt,  to  put  it  into  vessels,  and  load  it  with  heavy  weights,  in  order  to  squeese 
out  as  much  pickle  as  will  cover  its  surface.  If  this  cannot  be  had,  a  pickle  must 
be  poured  on  it,  composed  of  4  pounds  of  salt,  1  pound  of  sugar,  and  S  os.  of  saltpetre 
dissolved  in  2  gallons  of  water. 

PieUing  with  vinegar.'^  Vinegar  dissolves  or  coagulates  the  albumen  of  flesh,  and 
thereby  counteracts  its  putrescence.  The  meat  should  be  washed,  dried,  and  then  laid  in 
strong  vinegar.  Or  it  may  be  boiled  in  the  vinegar,  allowed  to  cool  in  it,  and  then  set 
aside  with  it  in  a  cold  cellar,  where  it  will  keep  sound  for  several  months. 

Fresh  meat  may  be  kept  for  some  months  in  water  deprived  of  its  air.  If  we  strew  on 
the  bottom  of  a  vessel  a  mixture  of  iron  filings  and  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  pour  over  tbem 
some  water  which  has  been  boiled,  so  as  to  expel  its  air,  meat  immersed  in  it  will  keep 
a  long  time,  if  the  water  be  covered  with  a  layer  of  oil,  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch 
thick.  Meat  will  also  keep  fresh  for  a  considerable  period  when  surrounded  with  oil, 
or  &t  of  any  kind,  so  purified  as  not  to  turn  rancid  of  itself,  especially  if  the  meat  be 
previously  boiled.  This  process  Is  called  potting,  and  is  applied  successfully  to  fish, 
fowls,  &c. 

Prechtl  says  that  living  fish  may  be  preserved  14  days  without  water,  by  stopping  their 
mouths  with  crumbs  of  bread  steeped  in  brandy,  pouring  a  little  brandy  into  them,  and 
packing  them  in  this  torpid  state  in  straw.  When  put  into  fi'csh  water,  they  oome  alive 
again  after  a  few  hours !     PreehU,  Eneydop.   Teehnologiseheg,  art,  FaHlnisM  AbhaUumg. 

Egg$. —  These  ought  to  be  taken  new  laid.     The  essential  point  towards  their  pre- 
servation is  the  exclusion  of  the  atmospheric  oxygen,  as  their  shells  are  porous,  and 
permit  the  external  air  to  pass  inwards,  and  to  excite  putrefiiction  in  the  albumen. 
There  is  also  some  oxygen  always  in  the  air  cell  of  the  eggs,  which  ought  to  be  expelled 
or  rendered  inoperative,  which  nuiy  be  done  by  plunging  them  for  5  minutes  in  water 
heated  to  1 40°  F.     The  eggs  must  be  then  taken  out,  wiped  dry,  besmeared  with  some 
oil  (not  apt  to  turn  rancid)  or  other  unctuous  matter,  packed  into  a  vessel  with  their 
narrow  ends  uppermost,  and  covered  with  sawdust,  fine  sand,  or  powdered  cbarood. 
£ggs  coated  with  gum  arable,  and  packed  in  charaoal,  will  keep  fresh  for  a  year.     Lime 
water,  or  rather  milk  of  lime,  is  an  excellent  vehicle  for  keeping  eggs  in,  as  I  have 
verified  by  long  experience.     Some  persons  coagulate  the  albumen  partially,  and  also 
expel  the  air  by  boiling  the  eggs  for  two  minutes,  and  find  the  method  sueoessfuL 
When  eggs  are  intended  for  hatching,  they  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  cdlar ;  for  example, 
in  a  chamber  adjoining  an  ice-house.     Eggs  exposed,  in  the  holes  of  perforated  shelves, 
to  a  constant  current  of  air  lose  about  }  of  a  grain  of  their  weight  daily,  and  become 
concentrated  in  their  albuminous  part,  so  as  to  be  little  liable  to  putrefy.     For  long  sea 
.voyages,  the  surest  means  of  preserving  eggs  is  to  dry  up  the  albumen  and  yolk,  by 
first  triturating  them  into  a  homogeneous  paste,  then  evaporating  this  in  an  air-stove  or 
a  water-bath  heated  to  125°,  and  putting  up  the  dried  mass  in  vessels  which  may  be 
made  air-tight.  When  used,  it  should  be  dissolved  in  three  parts  of  cold  or  tepid  water. 

Grain  of  all  kinds,  as  wheat,  barley,  rye,  &c.,  and  their  flour,  may  be  preserved  for  an 
indefinite  length  of  time,  if  they  be  kiln-dried,  put  up  in  vessels  or  chambers  free  from 
damp»  and  excluded  firom  the  air.  Well  dried  grain  is  not  liable  to  the  depredations 
of  insects. 

To  preserve  fruits  in  a  fresh  state,  various  plans  are  adopted.  Pears,  apples, 
plums,  &c.  should  be  gathered  in  a  sotmd  state,  altogether  exempt  firom  bruises,  and 
plucked  in  dry  weather  before  they  are  fully  ripe.  One  mode  of  preservation  is  to 
expose  them  in  an  airy  place  to  dry  a  little  for  eight  or  ten  days,  and  then  lay  them 
in  dry  sawdust  or  chopped  straw,  spread  upon  shelves  in  a  cool  apartment,  so  as  not  to 
touch  each  other.  Another  method  consists  in  surrounding  them  with  fine  dry  sand  in 
a  vessel  which  should  be  made  air-tight,  and  kept  in  a  cool  place.  Some  persons  coat 
the  fruit,  including  their  stalks,  with  melted  wax ;  others  lay  the  apples,  &c,  upon 
wicker-work  shelves  in  a  vaulted  chamber,  and  smoke  them  daily  during  4  or  5  days  with 
vine  branches  or  juniper  wood.  Apples  thus  treated  and  afUrwards  stratified  with  dry 
sawdust,  without  touching  each  other,  will  keep  fresh  for  a  whole  year.  I 

The  drying  of  garden  fruits  in  the  air,  or  by  a  kiln,  is  a  well-haown  method  of  pr^ 
servation.  Apples  and  pears  of  large  size  should  be  cut  into  thin  slices.  From  5  to  6 
measures  of  fresh  apples,  and  from  6  to  7  of  pears,  afford  in  general  one  measure  of  dry 
fruit,  (biffins).     Dried  plums,  grapes,  and  currants  are  a  common  article  of  commerce. 

Herbs,  cabbages,  &c.,  may  be  kept  a  long  time  in  a  cool  cellar,  provided  they  are 
covered  with  dry  sand.     Such  vegetables  are  in  general  preserved  for  the  purposes  of 
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Ibod  by  means  of  drying,  salting,  pickling  vriih  vinegar,  or  beating  up  with  sugar. 
Oabbages  should  be  scalded  in  hot  water  previously  to  drying ;  and  all  such  plants,  when 
dried,  should  be  compactly  pressed  together,  and  kept  in  air-tight  vessels.  Tuberous 
and  other  roots  are  better  kept  in  an  airy  place,  where  they  may  dry  a  little  without 
being  exposed  to  the  winter's  frost 

A  partial  drying  is  given  to  various  vegetable  juices  by  evaporating  them  to  the  con- 
sdstence  of  a  syrup,  called  a  rob,  in  which  so  much  of  the  water  is  dissipated  as  to 
prevent  them  from  running  into  fermentation.  The  fruits  must  be  crushed,  squeezed  in 
bags  to  expel  the  juices,  which  must  then  be  inspissated  either  over  the  nakml  fire,  or 
on  a  water  or  steam  bath,  in  the  air  or  in  vacuo.  Sometimes  a  smsll  proportion  of  spices  is 
added,  which  tends  to  prevent  mouldincss.  Such  extracts  may  be  conveniently  mixed 
^rith  sugar  into  what  are  called  conserves. 

Salting  is  employed  for  certain  fruits,  as  small  cucumben  or  gherkins,  capers,  .olives, 
&e.  £ven  for  peas  such  a  method  is  had  recourse  to,  for  preserving  them  a  certain 
time.  They  must  be  scalded  in  hot  water,  put  up  in  bottles,  and  covered  with  saturated 
brine,  having  a  film  of  oil  on  its  surface,  to  exclude  the  agency  of  the  atmospheric  air. 
Before  being  used,  they  must  be  soaked  for  a  short  time  in  warm  water,  to  extract  the 
salt.  The  most  important  article  of  diet  of  this  class  is  the  totir  kraut  of  the  northern 
nations  of  Europe,  (made  from  white  cabbage,)  which  in  prepared  simply  by  salting;  a 
little  vin^ar  being  formed  spontaneously  by  fermentation.  The  cabbage  must  be  cut 
into  small  pieces,  stratified  in  a  cask  along  with  salt,  to  which  juniper  berries  and  carui 
seeds  are  added,  and  packed  as  hard  as  possible  by  means  of  a  wooden  rammer.  Tho 
eabbage  is  then  covered  with  a  lid,  on  which  a  heavy  weight  is  laid.  A  fermentation 
commences,  which  causes  the  cabbage  to  become  more  compact,  while  a  quantity  of  juice 
exudes  and  floats  on  the  surface,  and  a  sour  smell  is  perceived  towards  the  end  of  the 
fermentation.  In  this  condition  the  cask  is  transported  into  a  cool  cellar,  where  it  is 
allowed  to  stand  for  a  year ;  and  indeed,  where,  if  well  made  and  packed,  it  may  be  kept 
for  several  years. 

The  excellent  process  for  preserving  all  kinds  of  butcher  meat,  fish,  and  poultry,  first 
contrived  by  M.  Appert  in  France,  and  afterwards  successfully  practised  upon  the  great 
commercial  scale  by  Messrs.  Donkin  and  Gamble,  for  keeping  beef,  salmon,  soups.  Sec. 
perfectly  fresh  and  sweet  for  exportation  from  this  country,  as  also  turtle  for  importation 
thither  from  the  West  Indies,  deserves  a  brief  description. 

Let  the  substance  to  be  preserved  be  first  parboiled,  or  rather  somewhat  more,  the 
bones  of  the  meat  being  previously  removed.  Put  the  meat  into  a  tin  cylinder,  fill  up 
the  vessel  with  seasoned  rich  soup,  and  then  solder  on  the  lid,  pierced  witii  a  small  hole. 
When  this  has  been  done,  let  the  tin  vessel  thus  prepared  be  placed  in  brine  and  heated 
to  the  boiling  point,  to  complete  the  remainder  of  the  cooking  of  the  meat.  The  hole 
of  the  lid  is  now  to  be  closed  perfectly  by  soldering,  whilst  the  air  is  rarefied.  The  vessel 
is  then  allowed  to  cool,  and  from  the  diminution  of  the  volume,  in  consequence  of  the 
reduction  of  temperature,  both  ends  of  the  cylinder  are  pressed  inwards,  and  become 
concave.  The  tin  cases,  thus  hermetically  sealed,  are  exposed  in  a  ti>st<chamber,  for 
at  least  a  month,  to  a  temperature  above  what  they  are  ever  likely  to  encounter ;  from 
90^  to  110^  of  Fahrenheit.  If  the  process  has  failed,  putrefaction  takes  place,  and 
gas  is  evolved,  which,  in  process  of  time,  will  cause  both  ends  of  the  case  to  bulge,  so  as 
render  them  convex,  instead  of  concave.  But  the  contents  of  those  cases  which  stand 
the  test  will  infallibly  keep  perfectly  sweet  and  good  in  any  climate,  and  for  any  number 
of  years.  If  there  be  any  taint  about  the  meat  when  put  up,  it  inevitably  ferments,  and 
is  detected  in  the  proving  process.     Mr.  Gamble's  turtle  is  delicious. 

Tliis  preservative  process  is  founded  upon  the  fact,  that  the  small  quantity  of  oxygen 
contained  within  the  vessel  get«  into  a  state  of  combination,  in  consequence  of  the  high 
temperature  to  which  the  animal  substances  are  exposed,  and  upon  the  chemical 
principle,  that  free  oxygen  is  necessary  as  a  ferment  to  commence  or  give  birth  to  the 
process  of  putrafaction. 

I  shall  conclude  this  article  with  some  observations  upon  the  means  of  preserving 
water  fresh  on  sea  voyages.  When  long  kept  in  wooden  casks,  it  undergoes  a  kind  of 
putrefaction,  contracts  a  disagreeable  sulphurous  smell,  and  becomes  undrinkable.  The 
influence  of  the  external  air,  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  this  change,  for  it  happens  in 
close  vessels  even  more  readily  than  when  freely  exposed  to  the  atmospherical  oxygen. 
The  origin  of  this  impurity  lies  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  juices  which  the  water  ori- 
ginally contained  in  the  source  from  which  it  was  drawn,  or  from  the  cask,  or  insects, 
&0.  These  matters  easily  occasion,  with  a  suflScient  warmth,  fermentation  in  the  stag- 
nant vrater,  and  thereby  cause  the  evolution  of  offensive  gases.  It  would  appear  that 
the  gypsum  of  bard  waters  is  decomposed,  and  gives  up  its  sulphur,  which  aggravates 
the  disagreealile  odour ;  for  selenitic  waters  are  more  apt  to  take  this  putrid  taint,  than 
those  which  contain  merely  carbonate  of  lime. 

As  tlie  corrupted  water  has  become  unfit  for  use  merely  in  consequence  of  the  admix- 
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ture  of  these  foreign  matten,  for  water  in  itself  is  not  liable  to  corruption,  so  it  may  be 
purified  again  by  their  separation.  This  purification  may  be  aecomplished  moU 
easily  by  passing  the  water  through  charcoal  powder,  or  through  the  powder  of 
rightly  calcined  bone-black.  The  carbon  takes  away  not  only  the  Bncly  diffus&*d 
corrupt  particles,  but  also  the  gaseous  impurities.  By  adding  to  Uie  water  a  very  little 
sulphuric  acid,  about  30  drops  to  4  pounds,  Lowiti  says  that  two-thirds  of  the 
charcoal  may  be  saved.  Undoubtedly  the  sulphuric  acid  acts  here,  as  in  other 
similar  oases,  by  the  coagulation  and  separation  of  the  albuminous  matters,  combiniog 
with  them,  and  rendering  them  more  apt  to  be  aeiied  by  the  charooaL  A  more  effectual 
agent  for  the  purification  of  foul  water  is  to  be  found  in  alum.  A  dram  of  pounded 
alum  should  be  dissolved  with  agitation  in  a  gallon  of  the  water,  and  then  left  to  operate 
quietly  for  24  hours.  A  sediment  fidls  to  the  bottom,  while  the  water  becomes  clear 
above,  and  may  be  poured  off.  The  alum  combines  here  with  the  substances  dissolved 
in  the  water,  as  it  does  with  the  stuffs  in  the  dyeing  copper.  In  order  to  decompose 
any  alum  which  may  remain  in  solution,  the  equivalent  quantity  of  crystala  of  carbonate 
of  soda  may  be  added  to  it 

The  red  sulphate  of  iron  acts  in  the  same  way  as  alum.  A  fisw  drops  of  its  solution 
are  suflScient  to  purge  a  pound  of  foul  water,  llie  foreign  matters  dissolved  in  the  water, 
which  occasion  putrefaction,  become  insoluble,  in  consequence  of  ozidizenaent,  like  rege- 
table  extractive,  and  are  precipitated.  On  this  account,  also»  foul  water  may  be  purified, 
by  driving  atmospheric  air  through  it  with  bellows,  or  by  agitating  it  in  contact  with 
fresh  air,  so  that  all  its  particles  are  exposed  to  oxygen.  Thus  wje  can  explain  the  in- 
fluence of  streams  and  winds,  in  counteracting  the  corruption  of  water  exposed  to  them. 
Chlorine  acts  still  more  energetically  than  the  air  in  purifying  water.  A  little  aqueous 
chlorine  added  to  foul  water,  or  the  transmission  of  a  little  gaseous  chlorine  through 
it,  cleanses  it  immediately. 

Water-casks  ought  to  be  charred  inside,  whereby  no  fermentable  stuff  will  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  wood.  British  ships,  however,  are  now  commonly  provided  with  iron 
tanks  for  holding  their  water  in  long  voyages. 

PYRITES,  is  the  native  bisulphuret  of  iron.  Copper  pyrites,  called  vulgarly 
mundick,  is  a  bisulphuret  of  copper. 

PYRO-ACETIC  SPIRIT.  (EtprU  pyro-aeSiimu,  Aeitont,  Fr. ;  BreiuuKeher 
EtiifgetMt,  Meiitf  Germ. )  I1iis  liquid  was  discovered  and  described  by  Chenevix  long 
before  pyroUgnous  apirit  was  known.  It  may  be  obtained  by  subjecting  to  dry  distilla- 
tion the  aceutes  of  copper,  lead,  alkalis,  and  earths ;  and  as  it  is  formed  especially 
during  the  second  half  of  the  process,  the  liquor  which  comes  over  then  should  be  set 
apart,  separated  by  decantation  from  the  empyreumatic  oil,  and  distilled  a  second  time 
by  the  heat  of  a  water-bath.  The  fine  light  fluid  which  now  comes  over  first,  is  to  be 
rectified  along  with  carbonate  of  potassa,  or  chloride  of  ealejum.  As  pyro-acetic  spirit 
usually  retains,  even  after  repeated  distillations,  a  disagreeable  empyreumatic  smell,  like 
garlic,  a  little  good  bone-black  should  be  employed  in  its  final  rectification.  According 
to  Reichenbach,  pyro-acetio  spirit  may  be  extracted  in  considerable  quantity  from  beech 
tar.  (See  the  next  article.)  The  spirit  thus  prepared  is  a  colourless  limpid  liquid,  of 
an  acrid  and  burning  taste  at  first,  but  afterwards  cooling  ;  of  a  penetrating  aromatic 
smell,  different  firom  that  of  alcohol ;  of  the  spec,  gravity  0*7981  at  60^  F.,  boiling  st 
132^  P.,  and  remaining  fluid  at  5^.  It  consists  ultimately  of,  carbon,  62*148 :  hydro- 
gen, 10*453 ;  oxygen,  27*329 ;  or,  of  1  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  +  2  prop,  of  olefiant 
fjn  +  1  prop,  of  water;  or,  1  prop,  of  acetic  acid  — 1  prop,  of  carbonic  acid.  Accord- 
ing to  another  view,  it  is  composed  of,  51*52  paru  of  concentrated  acetic  acid,  and 
48*488  of  oil  of  wine,  being  double  of  the  quantity  in  acetic  ether.  It  is  very  combus- 
tible, and  burns  with  a  brilliant  flame,  without  smoke.  When  treated  by  chlorine,  it 
loses  an  atom  of  its  hydrogen,  and  absorbs  2  atoms  of  chlorine.  It  is  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  ether,  and  is  not  convertible  into  ether  by  strong  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  used 
for  dissolving  the  resins  commonly  called  gums,  with  which  the  bodies  of  hats  are 
stiffened. 

PYROGALLIC  ACID,  and  tome  atiringtnt  tvbttanees  »hieh  yield  it.  To  procure 
the  pyrogallie  acid  for  examination,  powdered  nutgalls  are  treated  with  water,  which 
is  evaporated  until  an  extract  resembling  catechu  is  obtained,  which  being  sub- 
limed in  Mohr*s  apparatus  gives  about  10*3  per  cent  of  pure  crystals  of  the  acid.  ^X 
analysis  it  was  found  that  0*312  yielded  0*65  carbonic  acid,  and  0*1345  water;  this 
would  be  equal  to 

8  carbon  -  -  611*480  calcuUted  57*61  found  57*60 

4  hydrogen      -  -  49*918         do  4*70     do       4*78 

4  oxygen  -  -  400*000        do       37*69    do    37*62 


1061*398  100*00  100*00 
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In  ezAmining  the  substanees  which  yield  pyrogallie  acid,  Stenhouse  states,  that  he 
49ould  obtain  pure  tannin  only  from  nutgalls,  let  his  process  be  ever  so  carefully  conducted. 
Pure  tannin  and  gallic  acid  are  the  only  substances  which  are  known,  by  distillation,  to 
yield  pyrogallie  acid.  Taking  advantage  of  this  circumstance,  he  proceeded  to  test 
various  substances  for  the  presence  of  g^ic  acid,  and  to  examine  whether  the  tannin 
Ibey  contain  ia  the  same  as  that  of  nutgalls. 

Sumach,  Sumach,  obtained  from  the  small  branches  of  Bhui  eoriaria,  was  digested 
in  hot  water,  filtered,  evaporated,  and  subjected  to  distillation.  The  fluid  distilled  over 
into  the  receiver  gave  no  crystals  of  pyrogallie  acid  (owing  to  the  empyreumatic  oil 
and  impurities  passing  over  with  it);  but  it  evidently  conuined  the  acid  and  tannin, 
similar  to  that  of  nutgalls,  an  hypothesis  which  his  subsequent  analysis  verified,  for 
bAct  treating  a  watery  extract  with  alcohol,  and  again  with  ether,  he  obtained  pure 
colourless  crysuls,  which  answered  to  the  qualities  of  gallic  acid,  and  on  distillation 
yielded  pyrogallie  acid. 

The  tannin  freed  from  gallic  acid,  subjected  to  distillation,  yielded  as  much  pyrogallie 
acid  as  the  same  quantity  obtained  from  nutgalls  would  have  given.  He  also  succeeded 
in  converting  the  tannin  of  sumach  into  gallic  acid,  by  boiling  it  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid.  In  treating  tannin  precipitated  from  sumach  by  sulphuric  acid  with  alcohol 
and  ether,  he  procured  crystals  of  gallic  acid ;  sumach,  therefore,  most  closely  resembles 
nutgall,  for  which  it  has  long  been  a  substitute  in  the  arts.  The  quantity  of  tannin  it 
contains  is,  however,  coasiderably  less. 

Vaitmia.  The  acorn  of  Quereui  agikpi.  Dried  extract  of  valonia  gave  on  distilla- 
tion no  signs  of  pyrogallie  acid  :  a  concentrated  solution  was  precipitated  by  size  —  the 
fluid  was  evaporated — the  extract  boiled  with  alcohol — the  alcohol  distilled  over — and 
the  extract  treated  with  ether,  yielding  a  small  quantity  of  crystals  having  the  properties 
of  gallic  acid,  which,  on  distillation,  gave  pyrogallie  acid,  but  in  very  limited  quantity, 
about  one-thirtieth  of  that  of  sumach.  The  solution  of  valonia,  treated  with  sulphuric 
acid,  gave  but  a  trifling  precipitate  of  tannin ;  distilled,  it  gave  much  charcoal,  but  no 
empyreumatic  products.  The  fluid  in  the  receiver  was  colourless,  and  had  no  traces  of 
pyrogallie  acid.     The  tannin  of  valonia  differs  materially  from  that  of  nutgalla. 

Oak-Bark,  The  extract,  treated  as  the  former,  gave  no  traces  of  pyrogallie  acid :  even 
in  subjecting  large  quantities  of  a  decoction  to  examination,  he  could  not  obtain  crystals 
of  gallic  acid,  which  he  concludes  to  exist  in  it  in  very  minute  quantities,  if  it  exist  in 
it.  The  tannin  precipitated  by  sulphuric  acid  yielded  no  traces  of  pyrogallie  acid  on 
distillation,  and  appears,  therefore,  to  differ  from  that  of  nutgalls, 

Divi'Divit  imported  from  Carthagena,  is  the  pod  of  a  leguminous  shrub,  the  (UbhU- 
ptnia  eoriaria  according  to  Balfour.  The  extract,  subjected  to  distillation,  yields  no 
traces  of  pyrogallie  acid  ;  but  the  fluid,  passing  over  into  the  receiver,  has  its  character- 
istic signs.  By  treating  in  the  manner  above  mentioned,  pure  crystals  of  gallic  acid 
may  be  obtained  from  it,  which,  on  distillation,  yield  pyrogallie  acid.  Sulphuric  acid 
gave,  with  a  concentrated  solution,  but  a  very  small  precipitate,  which,  dried  and  dis- 
tilled, yielded  no  trace  of  pyrogallie  acid,  but  much  charcoal.  Thence  the  tannin  of 
divi-divi  differs  materially  from  that  of  nutgall.  The  quantity  of  mucilage  which  it 
contains  precludes  it  from  the  use  of  dyers ;  but  as  it  contains  much  tannin,  it  is  largely 
used  for  tanning. 

Kino.  From  the  African  kino  he  could  obtain  neither  gallic  acid,  nor  did  the  abun- 
dant precipitate  produced  by  sulphuric  acid,  on  dutillatioo,  show  any  traces  of  pyro- 
gallie acid ;  nitric  acid  converted  it  into  oxalic  acid. 

Catechu.  Catechu  contained  no  gallic  acid,  but  catechu  and  a  peculiar  tnnnin,  which 
is  precipitated  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  when  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  of  a 
dark  brown  colour,  like  the  tannin  of  oak-bark.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold  or  hot  water, 
alcohol,  or  ether,  and  but  trivially  soluble  in  a  solution  of  strong  alkalis.  Distilled,  it 
gave  no  traces  of  pyrogallie  acid  or  pyrocatechin. 

Catechin,  the  part  of  catechu  insoluble  in  cold  water,  yields  on  distillation  the  pyro- 
tetechin  of  Zarenger. 

Salicin,  Charles  Gerhardt  was  induced  again  to  undertake  the  analysis  of  this 
substance,  on  account  of  the  modification  of  the  atomic  number  of  carbon  by  Dumas 
and  Stress. 

In  100  parts  he  found 

Carbon  •  • 

Hydrogen 

Oxygen 

lOO-OO  iOOOO 


I. 

II. 

55-28 

55*84 

6-50 

6-53 

38 -SS 

38-23 
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The  quotients  of  these  numbers,  divided  by  the  atomic  weights,  are^ 

At  In  100  parte 

Carbon                -             -             1474  48  55-3 

Hydrogen           -             -             1040  28  6'2 

Oxygen               -             -               382  22  38-5 

PYROLIGNITE  OF  LEAD.  The  pyrolignous  acid  employed  in  the  manufitcture 
of  sugar  of  lead,  ought  to  be  tolerably  free  from  empyreumatic  substances,  in  order  to  yield 
a  goMl  product.  The  manufacturers  of  pyrolignous  acid  furnish  (often  under  the  name  of 
muriate  of  lead)  a  product  which  is  very  brown  by  these  empyreunuitie  admixtures,  and 
which  is  prepared  by  saturating  pyrolignous  acid  with  litharge.  In  dyeing  and  printing, 
sugar  of  lead  is  chiefly  used  for  the  preparation  of  acetate  of  alumina ;  but  as  impure 
sugar  of  lead  is  prejudicial  to  the  more  delicate  colours,  pure  sugar  of  lead,  prepared 
from  alcohol  vin^ar,  can  alone  be  employed  for  these,  ta  well  as  for  chrome  yellow, 
chrome  orange,  &c. 

Prof.  Schnedermann,  of  Chemnits,  has  discovered  a  method  by  which  the  sugar  of 
lead  may  be  obtained  from  pyrolignous  acid  in  a  sufficient  state  of  purity  for  dyeing 
l^urposes.  The  rough  pyrolignous  acid  is  rectified  in  the  usual  manner,  then  super- 
saturated with  slaked  lime,  and  exposed  to  the  air  for  24  hours,  during  which  time  the 
mass  is  to  be  frequently  stirred  up.  By  the  excess  of  lime,  a  great  part  of  the  empy- 
reumatic matter,  which  forms  with  the  lime  a  more  or  less  brown  and  insoluble  com- 
bination, is  precipitated.  The  exposure  to  the  air  is  necessary,  because  the  empyreumatic 
matters  become  more  oxidized,  assume  a  deeper  colour,  and  become  fitted  for  combination 
with  lime*  The  brown  solution  of  the  acetate  of  lime  is  thus  separated  in  a  suiuble 
manner  from  the  precipitate,  and  heated  to  boiling,  when  small  quantities  of  a  clear 
solution  of  chloride  of  lime  are  successively  added  as  long  as  the  liquid  continues  to 
become  paler.  After  evaporating  to  dryness,  the  yellowish  gray  residue,  which  consists 
of  acetate  of  lime,  with  a  small  proportion  of  chloride  of  calcium,  is  decomposed  by 
sulphuric  acid.  If  the  acetate  be  intended  to  be  obtained  by  distillation  from  this 
mixture,  the  sulphuric  acid  must  be  diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of  water. 

In  other  cases,  the  sulphuric  acid  is  not  at  all  to  be  diluted,  or  only  very  slightly  so^ 
and  added  gradually  to  the  decomposed  residue,  to  avoid  the  generation  of  heat.  The 
mixture  is  left  standing  for  a  short  time ;  it  is  then  to  be  diluted  with  water,  and  the 
clear  water  drawn  off  from  the  gypsum.  In  this  case  it  is  not  advisable  to  previously 
dilute  the  sulphuric  acid  with  water,  as  the  gypsum  then  assumes  a  crystalline  loose 
condition,  subsides  with  difficulty,  and  contains  much  fluid. 

In  both  cases  the  acetic  acid  contains  a  small  quantity  of  muriatic  acid,  also  sul- 
phurous acid ;  and,  in  the  latter  case,  also  a  small  portion  of  gypsum.  Oxide  of  lead  is 
now  to  be  added,  and  heat  applied  till  the  acid  reaction  is  feeble.  The  precipitate  retains 
sulphurous  acid  from  the  gypsum,  and  also  sulphate  of  lead  and  chloride  of  lead.  The 
solution  of  the  acetate  of  lead  yields  a  yellowish  sugar  of  lead,  containing  a  amall  portion 
of  chloride  of  lead,  but  which  is  generally  sufficiently  pure  for  dyeing  purposes,  and  can 
be  still  further  purified  by  recrystallization. 

PYROLIGNOUS  ACID.  In  addition  to  what  has  been  said  under  Acxtic  Aciin 
I  shall  here  describe  the  process  as  conducted  upon  a  great  scale  at  an  establishment 
near  Manchester.  The  retorts  are  of  cast-iron,  6  feet  long,  and  S  feet  8  Inches  in  dia- 
meter. Two  of  these  cylinders  are  heated  by  one  fire,  the  flame  of  which  plap  round 
their  sides  and  upper  surface  ;  but  the  bottom  is  shielded  by  fire-tiles  from  the  direct 
action  of  the  fire.  2  cwts.  of  coals  are  sufficient  to  complete  the  distillation  of  one 
charge  of  wood;  36  imperial  gallons  of  crude  vinegar,  of  specific  gravity  1'025,  being 
obtained  from  each  retort.  The  process  occupies  24  hours.  The  retort-mouth  l^  then 
removed,  and  the  ignited  charcoal  is  raked  out  for  extinction  into  an  iron  chest, 
having  a  groove  round  its  edges,  into  which  a  lid  is  fitted. 

When  this  pyrolignous  acid  is  saturated  with  quicklime,  and  distilled,  it  yields  one  per 
cent,  of  pyrosylic  spirit  (sometimes  called  naphtha) ;  which  is  rectified  by  two  or 
three  successive  dbtillations  with  quicklime. 

The  tarry  deposit  of  the  crude  pyrolignous  acid  being  subjected  to  distillation  by 
itself  affords  a  crude  pyro-acetic  ether,  which  may  also  be  purified  by  re- distillation  with 
quicklime,  and  subsequent  agitation  with  water. 

The  pyrolignitc  of  lime  is  made  by  boiling  the  pyrolignous  acid  in  a  large  copper* 
which  has  a  sloping  spout  at  its  lip,  by  which  the  tarry  scum  freely  flows  over  ss  it 
froths  up  with  the  heat.  The  fluid  compound  thus  purified  is  syphoned  off  into  anotlier 
copper,  and  mixed  witli  a  quantity  of  alum  equivalent  to  its  strength,  in  order  to  form 
the  red  liquor,  or  acetate  of  alumina,  of  the  calico-printer,  llie  acetate  of  lime,  and 
sulphate  of  alumina  and  potash,  mutually  decompose  each  other  ;  with  the  fonnatioo  of 
sulphate  of  lime,  which  falls  immediately  to  the  bottom. 

M.  Kestner,  of  Tliann,  in  Alsace,  obtains,  in  his  manufactory  of  pyrolignous  icidf 
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5  hcctolilret  ( 1 13  giUons  imperiR).  ncacl]',)rrorasei)cd  containing  S.t  ouL'ie  le«tof  wood. 
Xfae  Bcid  a  lety  brawn,  mucb  toided  with  Ur,  and  marks  5°  Baumi  ;  S30  kilc^rammes 
of  chucoal  are  Belt  in  the  cjlindera  ;  500  litrei  of  that  brawn  acid  produce,  afler  seieral 
distillations.  375  oTthe  pTrolignoui  acid  of  corameree,  containing  7  per  cent,  of  acid, 
irich  a  reaiduum  of  40  ki]<^rBmmei  of  pitch.  For  (be  purpoae  at  making  a  crude 
■celate  of  lead  (p;n>l ignite),  he  driea  pjrolignite  or  lime  upon  iron  platca,  miiea  it  with 
the  equivalent  decompoiing  gusntily  of  aulpburic  acid,  prciiouity  diluted  with  its 
own  weight  of  water,  and  cdoW  ;  and  Iransrera  the  miiture  aa  qnickJ;  as  possible  into  .1 
CBSt-imn  cjlindric  atill,  built  horiionlall;  in  a  furnace  ;  the  under  half  of  the  mouth 
of  the  cylinder  being  alvaya  eiat  wilh  a  leinlcircle  of  iron.  The  acelic  acid  h  mxntd 
iDto  large  aalt-glaied  stone  battles.  From  100  parti  of  aceUte  of  lime,  he  obtains  133 
of  Bcrtic  acid,  at  38^  Baum£ :  it  containa  always  *  little  sulphurous  acid  froni  ths 
reaction  of  the  tar  and  the  sulphuric  acid. 

Tbe  apparatus  repnsenteditijifa.  1196,&  1197.  is  ■  coUTcnient  modification  of  th«t 


citiibiled  under  acetic  acid,  far  producing  pfiolignoun  acid.  Fig.\196.  iliows  the  fur- 
nace in  s  horiaoDtal  section  drawn  through  tba  middle  of  tba  flag  whidi  leads  to  the 
fihimney.  F^.  119T<is  ■  terlical  section  uken  in  the  dotted  tine  n.  i,  ofyl^  1196.  Ths 
(heat  a  a  constructed  with  cast-iron  plates  bolted  together,  and  hai  a  capacity  of  100 
«uIhc  feet.  The  wood  is  introduced  into  it  through  the  opening  b,  in  the  cover,  for 
which  purpoae  it  is  cleft  into  billets  of  moderate  length.  The  chest  is  bcated  from  the 
subjacent  grate  e,  upon  which  the  fuel  is  Uid,  througb  the  fire-door  d.  The  flame  ascenda 
apirally  through  the  flues  t^,  round  the  chest,  which  terminate  in  the  chimney  /  An 
iron  pipe  g  canTejs  the  Tspouri  and  gaseoua  products  from  the  iron  chest  to  tlie  con- 
dennr.  This  conaiits  of  a  aeries  of  pipes  Uid  aigiag  over  each  other,  which  real  upon  a 
iiamework  of  wood.  The  condenang  tubes  are  enclosed  in  larger  pipes  t,  i  ^  a  stream 
of  cold  water  being  caused  to  circulate  in  the  interstitial  spaces  between  them-  The 
water  passes  down  from  a  trough  A,  through  a  conducting  tube  I,  enters  the  lowest 
cylindrical  ease  at  m,  flows  thence  along  the  series  of  jackets  i,  i,  >,  being  transmitted 
from  the  ooe  row  to  the  neit  ahoie  it,  by  the  junction  lubes  0,0,  a,  till  at  p  it  ruus  off 
in  a  boiling-hot  state.      The  vapours  proceeding  downwards  in  an  opposite  direction  to 

through  a  diacharge  pipe,  into  the  first  close  receiver  r,  while  the  combustible  gases  flow 
oir  through  the  tube  i,  which  ia  provided  with  a  stopcock  to  regulate  the  magnitude  of 
their  flame  under  the  cheat  As  soon  as  the  diatillation  is  fully  set  agoing,  the  stopcock 
upon  the  gas-pipe  is  opened  ;  and  after  it  u  finished,  it  must  he  shut.  The  fire  should  be 
supplied  with  fuel  at  first,  but  after  aoma  time  the  gas  generated  keeps  up  the  distilling 
heat  The  charcoal  is  allowed  to  cool  during  5  or  6  hour*,  and  ia  then  taken  out 
through  an  aperture  in  the  back  of  the  chest,  which  eorrespoods  to  the  opening  i(,yljr. 
Vou  IL  3  X 
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1  I96.,in  the  brickwork  of  the  furnace.     About  CO  per  cent,  of  charcoal  may  be  obtained 
from  100  feet  of  fir-wood,  with  a  consumption  of  as  much  brusli-wood  fur  fueL 

Stoltze  has  ascertained,  by  numerous  experiments,  that  one  pound  of  wood  yields  from 
6  to  7}  ounces  of  liquid  products ;  but  in  acetic  acid  it  aflbrdsa  quantity  varying  from  3 
to  5,  accordilkg  to  the  nature  of  the  wood.  Hard  timber,  which  has  grown  ^owly  upon 
a  dry  soil,  gives  the  strongest  vinegar.  White  birch  and  red  beech  aiford  per  pound  7^ 
ounces  of  wood  vinegar,  1^  ounce  of  combustible  oil,  and  4  ounces  of  charcoal.  One 
ounce  of  that  vinegar  saturates  110  grains  of  carbonate  of  potassa.  Red  pine  yields  per 
pound  6^  ounces  of  vinegar,  2^  ounces  of  oil,  3  J  ounces  of  charcoal ;  but  one  ounce  of 
tlie  vinegar  saturates  only  44  grains  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  and  has  therrfore  only  two- 
fifihs  of  the  strength  of  the  vinegar  from  the  birch.  An  ounce  of  the  vinegar  from  the 
white  beech,  holly  oak  (  //ex),  common  ash,  and  horse  chesnuc,  saturates  from  90  to  100 
grains  of  the  carbonate.  In  the  same  circumstances,  an  ounce  of  the  vinegar  of  the 
alder  and  white  pine  saturates  from  58  to  60  grains. 

At  Combrook  works,  near  Manchester,  cast-iron  cylinders  of  6  feet  by  3  feet  are 
employed,  with  square  doors,  on  hinges,  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  front  of  each  cylinder. 
6  tons  of  wood  are  carbonized  by  means  of  1^  ton  of  coal.  24  hours  are  allowed  for 
the  process  of  carbonization.     The  cylinders  are  heated  by  one  fire. 

T\\e  Risca  and  Abercam  works,  both  in  Monmouthshire,  and  belonging  to  one  pro- 
prietor, form  conjointly  the  largest  works  of  the  kind  in  this  country.  At  Risca,  cast- 
iron  cylinders,  6  feet  by  4  feet,  holding  about  }  of  a  cord  of  wood  each,  are  employed, 
as,  also,  wrought  iron  chests,  with  an  iron  pipe,  of  6  inches  diameter,  passing  through 
to  convey  the  heat  to  the  interior  of  the  chest,  each  of  which  is  capable  of  holding  1^ 
cord  of  wood. 

At  Abercam,  8  square  ovens,  with  boxes,  are  used,  each  oven  being  capable  of  con- 
taining 1  cord  of  wood.  Twenty-four  hours  is  usually  allowed  for  carbonization ;  but 
a  charge  can  be  worked  off  in  from  twelve  to  sixteen  hours,  if  required.  At  Chester 
works,  large  cylinders  are  employed,  also  a  large  square  oven  like  that  at  Risca.  llie 
heated  cast-iron  pipe  passing  through  the  interior  of  the  dense  mASs  of  wood  very  much 
assists  its  carbonization.  At  Lougher,  near  Swansea,  and  also  at  Deptford,  the  following 
form  of  carbonizing  apparatus  is  adopted: — a  large  circular  sheet  iron  vessel  is  set  in 
brickwork,  having  an  aperture  of  particular  shape  and  size  in  the  top ;  within  this 
carbonizer,  the  sheet  iron  vessels  containing  the  wood  are  placed.  These  are  of  such  a 
shape,  that  6  of  them,  each  2  feet  wide  at  one  part,  and  4  feet  deep,  form,  when  put 
together,  a  shape  corresponding  with  that  of  the  carbonizing  vessel  in  which  they  are 
contained.  As  there  is  hut  one  aperture  in  the  carbonizer  through  which  to  introduce 
the  six  inner  vessels  containing  the  wood,  a  moveable  framework  is  placed  at  the  bottom 
of  the  carbonizer,  by  means  of  which  each  of  the  receptacles  for  the  inner  vessels  are  in 
turn  brought  under  the  aperture  in  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  and  receive  the  casing  of 
wood  destined  for  them.  The  aperture  is  then  closed  with  a  sheet  iron  lid,  and  luted 
in  the  ordinary  manner. 

The  liquid  products  of  the  distillation  of  wood  may  be  comprised  under  the  lieadi  of 
acid,  spirituous,  tarry,  and  oleaginous ;  the  gaseous  products  are  carbonic  acid,  oledMt 
gas,  and  light  carburetted  hydrogen.  The  relative  proportions  of  charcoal,  and  of  liquid 
and  gaseous  products,  depend  on  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  wood  employed,  sod  the 
regulation  of  the  temperature.  Stoltze  is  quite  right  in  his  statement  that  the  strongest 
acid  is  obtained  from  firm  woods,  of  slow  growth,  in  a  dry  soil ;  then  those  in  moist 
grounds ;  and  lastly,  the  weakest  from  pines  and  resinous  trees,  the  product  from  these 
being  much  inferior  to  all  the  others. 

To  effect  the  carbonization  of  sawdust,  spent  bark,  and  other  refuse  materialsf  two 
processes  have  been  recommended ;  the  one  that  of  Mr.  A.  P.  Halliday,  of  Mancbe8ter» 
whose  process  is  as  follows.  The  raw  material  is  introduced  into  a  hopper,  whence  it » 
fed  through  a  pipe  by  means  of  a  screw  revolving  in  the  said  pipe  to  the  retort,  which 
has  also  a  screw  of  about  the  same  diameter  as  the  inside  of  the  retort ;  a  revolving 
motion  to  which  being  given,  the  material  is  passed  gradually,  in  an  agitated  state,  through 
the  heated  retort.  At  the  extreme  end  of  the  retort  two  pipes  branch  off,  one  pMf>''^ 
downwards  and  dipping  into  a  vessel  or  cistern  of  wafer  into  which  the  carbonized 
substance  falls  ;  the  other  pipe  passes  upwards,  for  the  conveyance  of  the  gases  given  on 
during  the  destructive  distillation  of  the  material,  through  a  main  conduit  pip«  ^  ^ 
condenser,  which  may  be  constructed  according  to  any  of  the  approved  modes  oov 
in  use. 

The  other  process  is  that  patented  by  Messrs.  Solomons  and  Azulay,  which  consists 
in  passing  super-heated  steam  into  the  mass,  whereby  the  heating  agent  comes  uito 
actual  contact  with  every  particle  of  the  vegetable  mass,  and  effectually  carboniw*  't* 
A  charcoal  well  adapted  for  artificial  manures  is  thus  obtained,  as  well  as  the  ordinary 
products  of  the  distillation  of  wood,  which  pass  off  witli  the  steam.     It  may  be  urged 
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that  the  quantity  of  steam  required  for  carbonisation  in  passing  off  with  the  products  of 
distillation,  dilute  them  to  such  a  degree  as  greatly  to  increase  the  quantity  of  fuel 
requisite  for  the  evaporation  of  the  acetate  of  lime  or  other  acetate  to  be  formed  with  it ; 
this,  howerer,  is  obviated  by  making  the  steam  and  heated  vapours  from  the  cylinder 
traverse  a  coil  of  pipe  immersed  in  the  solution  to  be  evaporated,  or  pass  through  stills 
containing  liquid  to  be  distilled ;  all  danger  of  the  pipes  being  clogged  up  with  tarry 
matter,  as  in  the  exit  pipes  of  ordinary  cylinders,  being  prevented  by  the  passing  of  the 
steam. 

Part  II.-~  Separatian  of  the  liquid  producig  of  distiUation  from  each  other.  The  con- 
densed liquid  products  before  described  form,  by  subsidence  in  the  tank  or  receptacle, 
two  layers,  the  lower  composed  of  tarry  and  oily  matters,  and  the  upper  containing  the 
acid  and  spirituous  parts  of  the  products.  If  two  tanks  be  provided,  the  one  at  a  lower 
level  than  the  other,  the  acid  and  spirituous  liquor  passes  by  means  of  an  overflow  pipe 
into  the  lower  tank,  and  thus  becomes  separated  from  the  tar ;  and  if  the  acid  liquor,  in 
passing  from  one  tank  to  the  other,  be  made  to  traverse  a  suitable  filter,  a  Urge  portion 
of  the  tarry  and  oily  matters  held  mechanically  in  suspension  by  the  acid  liquor  will  be 
returned. 

The  next  process  depends  upon  the  method  of  working  adopted  at  each  particulnr 
manufactory,  but  without  individual  reference  we  may  class  them  all  under  two  heads. 
First,  those  who  distil  the  pyroxylic  spirit  direct  from  the  crude  acid  liquors ;  and, 
secondly,  those  who  first  neutralize  the  acid  liquors  with  lime  and  then  distil  off  the 
spirit.  The  first  class  employ  copper  stills  of  a  capacity  of  about  500  gallons ;  into 
these  the  crude  acid  liquor  is  pumped,  and  heat  applied  either  by  means  of  steam  made 
to  traverse  a  coil  of  well-connected  copper  pipes  placed  within  the  still,  as  at  Pitchcombe 
Works,  or  the  stills  are  heated  externally,  as  at  Cwm  Avon  Works.  In  the  second  case 
sheet-iron  stills  or  boilers  are  employed,  and  the  previously  neutralized  acid  liquor  run 
into  them,  and  external  heat  applied,  as  at  the  Melancrythan  and  other  works.  In  each 
caw  about  100  gallons,  or  }  of  the  contents  of  the  still,  are  distilled  off  and  put  by  as 
containing  all  the  pyroxylic  spirit,  the  further  distillation  and  purification  of  which  we 
ahall  herMfter  speak  of.  In  the  first  case  the  remaining  acid  is  next  distilled  off,  and  the 
residuary  tarry  liquor  run  off  through  a  cock  placed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  still,  or  if 
distilled  acid  be  not  required,  the  remaining  400  gallons  are  run  off  into  a  suitable  tank 
or  reservoir,  in  which  the  tar  settles  to  the  bottom,  and  the  acid  liquor  may  be  drawn 
off  or  pumped  up  for  further  use.  In  the  second  case  the  remaining  400  gallons  of 
neutralized  acid  liquor,  or  acetate  of  lime  solution,  is  run  out  of  the  still,  and  employed 
as  will  be  hereafter  described. 

Tlie  tarry  product  of  the  distillation  of  wood  is  also  distilled  in  copper  or  cast-iron 
stills,  and  the  crude  spirit  obtained  therefrom  is  added  to  that  obtained  from  the  dis- 
tillation of  the  acid  liquor  above  mentioned. 

Part  III. — Manufacture  of  pyroxylie  tpirit  or  wood  naphtha.  The  crude  and  weak 
spirit,  procured  in  the  distiUation  before  mentioned,  is  next  subjected  to  repeated 
distillations  in  order  to  obtain  the  spirit  in  a  more  concentrated  form,  which  is  then 
rectified  by  distillation,  first  with  lime  alone,  and  lastly  with  a  mixture  of  lime  and 
caustic  potash.  In  some  works  chalk  is  employed,  and  in  others  lime  and  bicarbonate 
of  soda.  For  this  purpose  copper  stills  are  employed,  and  steam  heat  applied,  eithef 
through  a  coil  of  lead  pipe  placed  within  the  still,  or  to  the  outside  of  the  still,  the 
lower  half  of  which  has  been  previously  cased  in  an  iron  jacket.  The  pyroxylic  spirit 
thus  obtained  is  perfectly  colourless,  and  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  market  of  sp.  grav. 
varying  from  0*870  to  0*8320. 

The  quantity  as  well  as  quality  of  the  pyroxylic  spirit  obtained  at  one  works  of^en 
differs  much  from  that  obtained  at  another  works ;  the  kind  of  wood  has  something  to 
do  with  this,  but  management  of  the  process  much  more.  The  quantity  varies  from  1) 
gallons  to  2^  or  even  S  gallons  per  ton  of  wood  employed. 

The  following  table  was  constructed  by  Dr.  Ure,  with  the  view  of  showing  the  percentage 
of  real  spirit  in  pyroxylic  spirit  of  different  specific  gravities.  The  wood  spirit  employed 
in  the  construction  of  this  table  was  purified  by  distillation  over  powdered  quicklime, 
and  was  drawn  over  with  the  heat  of  a  water  bath  at  such  a  temperature  that  its  sp. 
grav.  was  0*8136  at  a  temperature  of  60°  Fahr. 

Mr.  ScAtilan,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Briti$h  Aeeociation,  1835,  gives  '828  as  the 
specific  gravity,  and  150°  as  the  boiling  point.  **  Wood  spirit  of  0*870  specific  gravity,** 
says  Dr.  Ure,  **  boils  at  144°  F.,  and  if  it  be  brought  by  distillation  to  spec.  grav.  0*832, 
it  boils  at  140°  F."  The  commercial  wood  spirit  varies  very  much,  both  as  to  its  spec 
grav.  and  its  power  of  dissolving  gum  sandarach,  shellac,  &c.,  from  its  containing  acetone, 
anesite,  &c.,  in  variable  proportions.  The  presence  of  these  bodies  is  to  bo  accounted 
for  by  variation  in  the  modes  employed  for  obtaining  and  purifying  the  wood  spirit, 
as  also  by  the  more  or  less  careful  management  of  the  several  processes  it  is  made  to 
undergo.     The  question  then  naturally  arises,  how  arc  we  to  judge  of  the  quality  of 
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Specific 

RmI  Spirit 

Over  Exciae 

Specific 

Real  Spirit 

Over  or  under- 

OraTity. 

per  cent. 

proof. 

Gravity. 

per  cent. 

proof. 

•8186 

100  00 

•9032 

68-50 

13-10 

•8216 

9800 

64^10 

•9060 

67-56 

11-40 

•8256 

9611 

61^10 

•9070 

66-66 

9-90 

'S3iiO 

94-34 

58-00 

"9116 

65-00 

710 

•8384 

92-22 

55-50    ' 

•9154 

63 -30 

4-20 

•8418 

90  90 

52-50 

•9184 

61  ^73 

2-10 

•8470 

89-30 

49-70 

Underproof. 

•8514 

87-72 

47-40 

•9218 

60^24 

0-60 

•8564 

86-20 

44-60 

•9242 

58-82 

2-50 

•8596 

84-75 

42-20 

•9266 

57-73 

4-00 

•8642 

83-33 

39  90 

•9296 

56-18 

7-00 

•8674 

82-00 

37-10 

•9344 

53  70 

11-00 

•8712 

80-64 

35-00 

•9386 

51-54 

15-30 

•8742 

79-36 

32-70 

•9414 

50-00 

17-80 

•8784 

78-13 

30  00 

•9448 

47-62 

20-80 

•8820 

77  00 

27-90 

•9484 

46-00 

25-10 

•8842 

75-76 

26-00 

•9518 

43-48 

28-80 

•8876 

74-63 

24-30 

•9540 

41-66 

31-90 

•8918 

73-53 

22-20 

•9564 

40-00 

34-20 

•8930 

72^46 

20-60 

•9584 

38-46 

35-60 

•8950 

71-43 

18^30 

•9600 

37-11 

38-10 

•8984 

70-42 

16-30 

•9620 

85-71 

40-60 

•9008 

69-44 

1530 

wood  spirit  ?  will  a  knowledge  of  its  spec.  grav.  or  of  its  boiling  point  guide  us  in  this 
respect  ?  If  a  wood  spirit  be  required  for  burning  in  a  spirit  lamp,  or  for  singeing 
horses,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  spirit  of  the  lowest  spec.  gnr.  is  the  best; 
but  if  the  wood  spirit  lie  required  for  the  manufacture  of  varnishes  and  polishes, 
especially  those  containing  gum  sandaracb,  then  the  aboTe  criterion  will  not  apply.  For 
instance,  a  sample  of  wood  spirit  containing  85  per  cent  has  been  far  preferrad  to  that 
of  another  sample  containing  95  per  cent.  We  have  invariably  found  that  the  wood 
spirit  obtained  by  liming  the  crude  liquor  from  the  cylinders  before  distillation  does 
not  dissolve  sandarach,  whilst  that  obtained  by  dbtilling  oflT  the  spirituous  portion  of  the 
crude  liquor  before  liming,  is  a  good  solvent  of  sandarach,  the  spirit  in  the  first  case  being 
of  a  low  spec,  grav.,  and  miscible  with  water,  whilst  the  latter  contained  less  real  spirit, 
and  was  rendered  milky  on  the  addition  of  water. 

At  one  set  of  works  upwards  of  2)  gallons  per  ton  have  been  obtained  on  the  average 
working  of  nearly  2,000  tons  of  wood ;  whilst  at  another  a  weekly  consumption  of  80 
tons  of  wood  has  only  yielded  160  gallons  of  pyroxylic  spirit ;  and  at  a  third,  only  42 
gallons  have  been  obtained  from  36  tons  of  wood. 

Part  IV.  —  Manufacture  of  acetate  ofUme.      The  commercial  acetate  of  lime  is  or  two 
qualities,  respectively  designated  grey  and  brown  lime  salt ;   these  are  obtained  by 
saturating  with  lime  either  the  distilled  acid  before  mentioned,  or  the  undistilled  acid 
after  pyroxylic  spirit  has  been  removed  by  distillation,  and  evaporating  the  clear  solution 
almost  to  dryness,  or  by  evaporating  the  solution  of  acetate  of  lime  as  run  off  from  the  stills 
in  the  case  in  which  the  crude  acid  has  been  neutralized  with  lime  previous  to  the  disul* 
lation  of  the  spirituous  product.     This  saturation  either  of  the  crude  acid  previous  to 
distillation,  or  the  distilled  acid,  or  the  undistilled  acid,  is  in  either  case  performed  m 
the  same  manner.     The  acid  liquor  is  passed  into  wooden  or  iron  vessels  of  convenient 
capacity,  say  from  500  to  1000  gallons  each,  and  a  quantity  of  either  powdered  chalk  or 
of  slaked  and  sifted  lime,  previously  made  into  the  consistence  of  cream  with  water,  is 
added  until  the  blue  colour  of  litmus  paper  is  no  longer  reddened ;  a  slight  excess  of 
lime  is  then  added,  with  a  view  to  render  the  separation  of  the  oily  matters  more 
complete.     A  portion  of  the  tarry  matters  are  carried  to  the  bottom  with  the  imporittca 
of  the  chalk  or  lime  employed,  and  part  of  the  oily  matters,  combined  with  the  hme^ 
floats  on  the  surface,  and  is  removed  by  skimming.     The  solution  of  acetate  of  hi"^ 
when  clear,  is  ready  for  the  evaporating  pans,  which  are  either  wooden  vessels  \toed 
with  lead,  and  furnished  with  coils  of  wrought  iron  steam  pipes  in  connexion  with  a 
boiler,  or  shallow  pans  of  sheet  iron,  set  over  a  naked  fire  —  the  boiling  solution  is 
repeatedly  skimmed  to  remove  the  tarry  matter  floating  on  the  surface;  and  thcMlti 
«s  fast  as  formed,  is  fished  out  by  means  of  large  skimmers,  and  thrown  into  wicker 
baskeu  suspended  over  the  pans,  so  that  the  liquor  draining  from  the  salt  may  not  be 
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aHowed  to  cool.  The  following  practical  result  was  obtained  by  the  use  of  three  sheet 
iron  pans  about  1 8  inches  in  depth,  and  capable  of  containing  450  gallons  of  acetate  of 
lime  liquor  each.  First  six  days  of  24  hours  each,  7020  gallons  of  liquor  were  evapo- 
rated, producing  78  cwt.  of  dry  acetate  of  lime.  Second  week,  8060  gallons  were 
eraporated,  producing  92  cwt.  of  dry  acetate.  Third  week,  7000  gallons  were  evaporated, 
producing  78  cwt.  of  dry  acetate  of  lime.  Two  of  the  pans  contained  brown  acetate  of 
lime  liquor,  and  the  other  grey  acetate  liquor. 

The  next  part  of  the  process  is  the  drying  of  the  drained  acetate  of  lime.  This  is 
usually  effected  by  placing  it  on  the  top  of  the  mass  of  brickwork  in  which  the  retorto,  or 
cylinders,  or  ovens,  are  set ;  but  as  there  is  seldom  room  to  dry  the  whole  of  the  salt  in 
this  way,  many  works  are  furnished  with  a  drying  house  in  addition,  and,  where  the 
lime  is  made  on  the  spot,  the  waste  heat  from  the  kiln  or  furnace  is  made  available 
for  drying  the  acetate,  it  being  made  to  traverse  the  Hues  beneath  the  floor  of  the  dry- 
ing house.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  the  drying  of  the  acetate  of  lime  is  a  part  of 
the  processes  of  this  manufacture  by  no  means  well  executed,  requiring  as  it  does  more 
attention  than  the  workmen  are  usually  disposed  to  give  to  it. 

Turf  forms  the  best  material  for  fuel,  as  it  does  not  burn  rapidly,  and  produces  a 
steady  and  equal  temperature. 

Drying  of  tht  aeeiaU  of  linu.  When  the  furnace  is  thoroughly  and  equally  heated, 
the  flame  of  the  fire  is  allowed  to  subside.  If  wood  is  employed  as  (Uel,  the  sliding  door 
should  be  opened  at  the  commencement  in  order  to  allow  the  moisture  to  escape.  The 
salt  is  transferred  from  the  evaporating  vessels  to  the  drying  plate,  and  spread  out  to  the 
depth  of  2  inches ',  and  after  the  first  portion  has  become  somewhat  dry,  the  depth  is 
increased  to  4  or  5  inches ;  the  heat  is  preserved  at  the  degree  already  mentioned  for 
24  hours,  and  during  this  time  the  salt  is  turned  several  times ;  subsequently  when  the 
mass  appears  to  be  becoming  dry,  the  temperature  may  be  increased  to  100^  (257^  F.), 
so  al  to  dry  it  completely.  The  mass  is  dry  and  properly  roasted  when  it  possesses  the 
following  characters.  It  must,  before  cooling,  be  brittle,  easily  crumbled  between  the 
fingers,  mixed  with  blackish  carbonaceous  points  or  streaks,  between  which  appear 
pieces  of  dry  nit  A  solution  of  the  comminuted  salt,  in  4  or  6  times  its  volume  of  hot 
water,  possesses  a  yellowish  brown  colour  with  a  dark  tinge,  while  previously  it  had  a 
reddish  brown  colour.  When  the  heat  b  increased  towards  the  end  of  the  process,  as 
described,  care  must  be  taken  to  do  it  gradually,  so  that  no  smoke  shall  rise  from  the 
acetate,  because  it  might  thus  be  decomposed.  Neither  must  any  spark  be  permitted 
to  come  in  contact  with  the  acetate  of  lime ;  because,  like  sugar  of  lead,  it  possesses  the 
property,  in  these  circumstances,  of  catching  fire  and  burning — by  which  the  whole  dry 
preparation  would  be  completely  destroyed.  The  treatment  ef  the  acetate  of  lime  in 
this  manner,  by  means  of  gradual  drying,  as  experience  has  shown,  possesses  many 
advantages  over  the  method  of  drying  the  salt  in  an  open  vessel  ;  because  there  is  no 
loss  of  acetic  acid,  as  always  occurs  by  the  latter  process.  The  operator  has  the  prepar- 
ation completely  in  his  power,  and  with  little  expense  of  fuel  and  time,  many  hundred- 
weights of  the  salt  can  be  prepared  at  once.  This  process  does  not  merely  extend  to 
the  removal  of  the  moisture  from  the  acetate  of  lime,  but  a  chemical  influence  b  exerted 
by  means  of  it ;  because  it  u  certain  that  the  substances  formed  by  dry  distillation, 
which  have  been  recently  distinguished  by  Reichenbach,  are  partly  dissipated  by  the 
heat,  and  partly  decomposed,  the  acetate  of  lime  possessing  very  different  properties 
before  and  after  the  process.  After  the  process  the  salt  does  not  imbibe  water  so  readily 
as  it  did  previously.  After  solution,  filtration,  and  evaporation,  a  much  purer  product 
is  obtained  than  before,  and  upon  the  filter  a  resinous  matter  remainS|  the  constituents 
of  which  have  not  yet  been  examined. 

Part  V.  —  Manufdetwre  of  P^o-acetie  tpirit,  or  aeetome,  Tne  usual  mode  of  obtaining 
pyro-acetic  spirit  is  by  the  decomposition  of  the  acetates  by  means  of  heat.  For  this 
purpose  the  acetate  is  submitted  to  dry  distillation  in  a  retort,  great  attention  being  paid 
to  the  temperature,  which  should  be  kept  as  low  as  possible,  consistent  with  the  decom- 
position of  the  aceute  employed.  The  distillation  should  be  conducted  with  a  slowly 
increasing  heat,  as  the  quicker  the  temperature  is  raised,  the  larger  is  the  quantity  of 
pyro- acetic  spirit  destroyed ;  carbon  remains  in  the  retort,  and  the  empyreumatic  oil 
formed  renders  the  spirit  impure.  In  the  case  of  the  metallic  acetates,  water,  acetic 
acid,  and  pyro-acetic  spirit,  pass  off*  in  a  state  of  vapour,  and  are  condensed ;  carbonie 
acid,  and  carburetted  hydrogen  gases  are  the  incondensable  products,  whilst  the  metallic 
base,  mixed  with  some  carbonaceous  matter,  renutins  in  the  retort.  The  metallic  base  is 
usually  reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  and  the  more  diflicult  this  reduction  is,  the  greater 
is  the  quantity  of  pyro*acetio  spirit  formed. 

Acetates,  the  bMes  of  which  contun  carbonic  acid  at  a  red  heat,  produce,  when  heated 
in  close  vessels,  the  carbonate  of  the  base  and  acetone.  Thb  takes  place,  for  example 
with  the  acetates  of  potassa,  soda,  and  liaryta.  Where  the  oxide  cannot  retain  carbonie 
acid  at  a  red  beat,  as  in  the  ease  of  acetates  of  magnesia,  sine,  or  manganese,  the 
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acetate  is  accompanied  by  carbonic  acid.  If  the  oxide  be  easily  reducible,  as  in  the  acetales 
of  copper,  silver,  and  mercury,  there  are  given  oflT  hydrated  acetic  acid,  carbonic  oxide, 
carbonic  acid,  water,  and  acetone,  and  there  is  left  a  mixture  of  the  metal  with  carbon 
in  a  minute  state  of  division. 

In  Thomson's  Inorganic  Chemhtry,  vol.  ii.  p.  23,  edit.  1831,  there  is  a  table  of 
the  relative  quantity  of  products  obtained  from  the  decomposition  of  several  metallic 
acetates.     The  following  extract  shows  the  quantity  of  pyro-acetic  spirit  obtained. 

Acetate  of  silver  -----  OOO 

do.  copper  -             -             -             -            -             -  0*17 

do.  nickel  ------  0*20 

do.  iron       ------  0*24 

do.  lead       ------  0*55 

do.  xinc       ------  0*69 

do.  manganese        -            .            .             -             -  0*94 

The  acetates  of  potash,  soda,  lime,  and  baryta  yield  a  much  larger  proportion  of  pyro- 
acetic  spirit  than  any  of  the  metallic  acetates,  and  are  therefore  generally  employc^d  for 
this  purpose,  more  especially  the  acetate  of  lime.  It  would  appear  that  the  acetates  of 
silver  and  of  baryta  stand  at  the  two  extreme  points  of  the  list  of  acetates  in  respect  to 
the  production  of  pyro-acetic  spirit ;  the  former  yielding  only  a  concentrated  acetic  acid 
with  not  a  trace  of  spirit,  whilst  the  latter  yields  a  liquid  product  almost  entirely 
spirituous,  with  scarcely  a  trace  of  acid.  The  acetate  of  copper  also  yields  but  a  small 
proportion  of  pyro-acetic  spirit ;  hence  its  employment,  as  we  shall  subsequently  notiee^ 
in  the  preparation  of  aromatic  vinegar. 

Dumas  submitted  to  dry  distillation  100  parts  of  acetate  of  baryta,  composed  of 

Baryta       ------     56*0 

Acetic  acid  -----     37-4 

Water       -  -  -  -  -      6-6 

100-0 

and  capable  therefore  of  yielding  21  *5  per  cent,  of  pyro-acetic  spirit.     The  result  of 
several  experiments  gave  the  following  products :  — 

Carbonate  of  baryta  -  -  -  -     73*2 

Charcoal    -             -  -  -  -  -       i"2 

Pyro-acetic  spirit  •  -  -  -  -18 '3 

Water        -             -  -  -  -  -       6-6 

Gas  and  loss          -  -  -  -  •       1  ■? 

100-0 

On  the  supposition  that  the  presence  of  the  charcoal  arose  from  the  decoroposiijon  of 
a  part  of  tlic  pyro-acetic  spirit,  there  would  be  about  two  per  cent,  of  spirit  to  be  added 
to  the  above,  which  would  give  near  about  the  theoretical  quantity.  Taking  the  product 
at  18  per  cent.,  one  cwt.  of  acetate  of  baryta  should  furnish  2j^  gallons  of  pyro-acetic 
spirit  Not  more  than  2  gallons  is  obtained  from  the  ordinary  acetate  of  lime  of  com- 
merce, and  the  results  obtained  by  operating  on  some  tons  of  this  salt  did  not  give  even 
this  amount  of  produce,  no  doubt  on  account  of  sufficient  attention  not  having  been 
given  to  the  due  regulation  of  the  temperature.  The  acetate  of  lime  was  placed  in  shal- 
low trays  of  about  2  ft.  square  and  2  inches  in  depth,  and  15  or  16  of  these  trays  placed 
over  each  other  in  an  iron  cylinder  employed  for  the  distillation  of  wood.  The  crude 
spirit  is  rectified  by  successive  distillations  over  quick  lime,  when  a  limpid  colourless 
fluid,  spec.  grav.  0*7921,  is  produced.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and 
burns  with  a  whitish  flame. 

Part  Vil.  -~  j4cetate  qfiead  or  sugar  ofltad,  Manufacturt  oftke  brotim  aetttite  of  lead 
or  pyrotigniU  of  had,  llie  distilled  pyrolignous  acid  is  saturated  with  litharge  in  a  tub, 
and  tlie  muddy  solution  ladled  out  into  a  large  tun  to  settle,  which  it  speedily  does;  the 
solution  after  settling  is  ladled  into  a  pan,  (malleable  iron),  or  which  may  be  made  of  cast- 
iron,  6  ft.  long  and  4  ft.  broad.  The  solutioa  is  made  to  boil  in  this  pan,  and  allowed  to 
settle  ;  it  is  then  transferred  into  a  large  hemispherical  pan,  capable  of  holding  about  300 
or  400  gallons,  when  it  is  brought  down  to  about  crystallizing  strength.  When  the 
solution  has  become  dense  enough  to  crystallise,  about  three  times  its  bulk  of  water  is 
run  in  upon  it,  whilst  boiling,  the  solution  being  constantly  stirred.  By  this  treatment, 
a  considerable  quantity  of  pyrolignous  matters  may  be  skimmed  off  as  fast  as  they  rise 
to  the  surface ;  when  they  are  removed,  the  evaporation  goes  on  as  before.  If  the  solu- 
tion be  still  too  much  coloured,  inother  dose  of  water  must  be  given.     A  little  practice 
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soon  enables  us  to  know  where  the  evaporation  should  be  checked.  The  ordinary  method 
IK,  to  rinse  a  ladle  (which  is  used  to  skim  off  the  tar  from  the  solution)  through  tlie 
liquid,  and  observe  how  many  drops  of  solution  ikll  from  it  before  the  solution  takes  a 
stringy  appearance ;  if  only  10  or  12  fiitl,  then  it  b  strong  enough.  The  liquid  is  now 
ladled  out  into  malleable  iron  pans,  5  ft.  long,  by  3  ft.  broad,  and*about  6  inches  deep,  the 
sidea  being  bevelled,  or  sloping  outwards,  from  below  upwards,  to  crystallize.  After 
becoming  sufficiently  firm,  the  sugar  of  lead  is  taken  out  by  inverting  the  pan  on  a  cloth. 
The  pots  used  in  the  above  process  are  heated  only  at  the  bottom. 

Mannfactmre  of  the  white  acetate  of  lead. — This  is  prepared  by  dissolving  litharge  in 
acetic  acid ;  the  acetic  acid  is  first  placed  ina  vessel,  and  the  lithargeadded  by  degrees,  well 
stirring  the  mixture  until  the  solution  does  but  slightly  redden  litmus  paper ;  a  quantity 
of  water,  equal  to  about  one-half  of  the  acid  employed,  is  then  run  into  the  lead  solu- 
tion; heat  is  next  applied,  and  the  mixture  slowly  evaporated  for  about  12  hours,  or 
until  it  has  acquired  a  density  of  about  I  *500.  During  evaporation  any  impurities 
which  rise  to  the  surface  are  skimmed  ofl^  and  when  the  solution  has  acquired  its  proper 
density,  it  is  run  off  into  the  crystallixing  pans.  When  the  mass  of  crystals  has  become 
sufficiently  hard  to  allow  of  its  removal  en  maeae  from  the  erystallizers,  it  is  drained  and 
placed  on  wooden  racks  in  the  drying  house,  and  when  dry,  cleaned  and  broken  up  into 
fragments  for  the  market. 

The  mother  liquor,  containing  neutral  and  basic  acetates  of  lead  and  other  metallic 
salts,  may  either  be  treated  with  vin^ar,  evaporated,  recry stall ized,  and  the  residue 
employed  as  washings  in  subsequent  operations,  or  it  may  b«  decomposed  by  carbonate 
of  soda  or  lime,  and  used  as  carbonate  of  lead,  or  dissolved  in  acetic  acid,  and  the  super- 
natant acetate  of  soda  or  lime  recovered. 

The  vessels  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  acetate  of  lead  are  in  most  cases  made  of 
lead.  In  Wales  the  mixing  pans  are  of  lead  }  of  an  inch  thick,  7  ft  long  by  4^  ft.  wide, 
and  I  foot  deep.  Those  pans  are  set  on  iron  plates  over  arches,  and  the  fireplaces  are 
outside  the  building,  in  order  that  the  acetate  may  not  be  darkened  by  the  sulphurous 
vapours  from  the  coal.  The  crystallizing  pans  are  of  wood  lined  with  thin  copper,  and 
are  about  4  ft.  long  by  2  ft.  wide,  and  from  6  to  8  inches  deep,  sloping  inwards  at  the 
edges.  At  Pitchcombe  the  mixing  and  crystallizing  vessels  are  both  of  copper,  having 
a  strip  of  lead  soldered  down  the  sides  and  across  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  to  render  the 
copper  more  electro-negative :  there  is  thus  no  action  on  the  copper  from  the  acetic  acid. 
Great  care  is  requisite  in  the  drying  of  the  sugar  of  lead ;  the  temperature  of  the  drying 
house  should  not  exceed  90^  Fahr.  In  Wales  the  heated  air  of  a  stove  placed  outside  the 
drying  house  is  conveyed  through  pipes  passing  round  the  interior;  at  other  places  steam 
heat  is  employed  for  this  purpose,  which  is  much  to  be  preferred  on  account  of  its  being 
more  easily  regulated. 

We  now  come  to  speak  of  the  product  of  sugar  of  lead  from  a  given  quantity  of  li- 
tharge. 112  lbs.  of  good  Newcastle  litharge  should  produce  187  lbs.  of  sugar  of  lead  by 
the  employment  of  127  lbs.  of  acetic  acid  of  spec.  grav.  1  '0.57,  but  not  more  than  1 80  lbs.  is 
obtained  in  practice.  In  one  set  of  works  in  Wales,  a  ton  of  Welsh  litharge  produces, 
with  the  acid  obtained  from  1  ton  of  acetate  of  lime,  from  28  to  30  cwt.  of  sugar  of  lead  ; 
and  in  another  manufactory  1  ton  of  best  Newcastle  litharge,  with  the  acid  from  1  tou 
and  a  half  of  acetate  of  lime,  produced  33  cwt.  of  acetate. 

The  following  process  with  metallic  lead,  rcconunended  first  by  Bcrard,  is  easily  ex- 
ecuted, and  is  said  by  Runge  to  yield  a  good  product  with  great  economy.  Granulated 
lead,  the  tailings  in  the  white  lead  manufacture,  &c.,  are  put  in  several  vessels,  (say 
eight)  one  above  the  other,  on  steps,  so  that  the  liquid  may  be  run  from  one  to  the  other. 
The  upper  one  is  filled  with  acetic  acid,  and  aiitr  half  an  hour,  let  off  into  the  second, 
after  another  half  hour  into  the  third,  &c.,  and  so  on  to  the  last  or  eighth  vessel.  The 
acid  causes  the  lead  to  absorb  oxygen  rapidly  from  the  air,  evolving  heat,  so  that  when 
the  acid  runs  off  from  the  lowest,  it  is  thrown  on  the  upper  vessel  for  the  second  lime ;  it 
forms  a  certain  quantity  of  acetate  of  lead  in  solution,  and  after  passing  through  the 
whole  series  is  so  strong  that  it  may  be  evaporated  at  once  to  crystallize.  There  are  two 
points  of  importance  in  this  manufacture ;  whatever  method  may  be  pursued,  they  are 
to  employ  a  strong  acid,  that  less  time  and  acid  may  be  lost  in  concentrating  the  liquid, 
and  to  keep  the  solution  always  acid,  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a  basic  salt. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  call  attention  here  to  a  process  patented  about  10  years  since 
for  preparing  acetate  of  lead  and  other  acetates.  This  process  consists  in  employing  the 
acid  in  the  state  of  vapour,  to  act  upon  the  bases,  instead  of  using  it  in  the  liquid  form. 
A  vessel  is  provided  of  adequate  capacity  for  the  quantity  of  acetate  required,  and  con- 
structed of  such  material  as  will  not  be  readily  destroyed  by  the  acid.  The  top  of  this 
vessel  is  closed  hermetically  by  a  cover  fastened  down  by  any  convenient  means,  and  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  vessel  is  placed  either  a  minutely  perforated  false  bottom,  or  a  coiled 
tube  of  several  convolutions,  minutely  perforated  to  admit  vapour  to  pass  through  freely. 
To  prevent  the  loss  of  acid,  there  is  also  placed,  at  different  degrees  of  elevation,  several 
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perforated  diaphragms,  similar  to  the  false  bottom  just  mentioned,  on  each  of  which  is 
placed. a  layer  of  litharge,  after  which  the  cover  of  the  vessel  is  to  be  accurately  closed. 
By  means  of  an  ordinary  distillatory  apparatus,  liquid  acetic  acid  (strong  or  weak,  pure 
or  impure)  is  converted  into  vapour,  which  vapour  is  conducted  by  means  of  a  pipe  into 
the  convoluted  perforated  pipe  before  mentioned,  or  between  the  real  bottom  of  the 
vessel  and  the  perforated  fidse  bottom  ;  hence  the  vapour  passing  through  the  numeroui 
perforations  of  the  false  bottoms  and  diaphragms,  diffuses  itself  through  every  part  of  the 
vessel,  its  acid  entering  into  combination  with  the  base  employed,  and  forming  the  acetate, 
which  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  in  its  descent  meets  with  the  ascending 
streams  of  vapour,  the  acid  of  which  renders  it  perfectly  neutral ;  meanwhile  the  more 
aqueous  parta  of  the  vapour  become  liberated,  and  maintaining  their  temperature  ascend, 
and  in  their  passage  through  the  successive  layers  of  the  base  are  thereby  deprived  of 
their  remaining  acid.  The  vapour  thus  reduced  to  simple  steam  is  allowed  to  escape 
through  one  or  more  pipes  at  the  top  of  the  vessel ;  and  as  this  stream  still  maintains 
a  boiling  temperature,  it  is  conducted  through  a  worm  to  evaporate  the  acetate,  or  the 
mother-liquor,  by  its  heat.  The  distillation  of  the  acid  is  continued  until  the  acetate  in 
the  vessel  is  arrived  at  the  proper  degree  of  concentration  for  crystallisation,  which  b 
easily  ascertained  by  eiamining  a  small  quantity  drawn  off  by  a  cock  at  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel,  by  which  cock  the  whole  contents  are  dischargeid  when  the  operation  is 
completed. 

As  the  operation  draws  to  its  close,  by  nearly  all  the  base  having  combined  with  the 
acid,  the  vapour  issues  out  of  the  vessel,  charged  with  a  certain  portion  of  acid  ;  and  in 
order  that  no  loss  may  be  sustained  by  its  escape  into  the  atmosphere,  ii  is  conducted 
into  another  vessel,  prepared  like  the  first  mentioned,  but  charged  super-abundantly 
with  the  base,  to  take  up  every  particle  of  the  acid  issuing  out  of  the  first  vessel,  until 
the  operation  in  that  first  vessel  is  ended.  As  the  temperature  of  the  solution  of  the 
acetate  can  never  exceed  that  of  the  vapour,  the  crystalline  product  is  of  fine  quality. 

Part  VIII.  —  Mitmufacture  of  acetic  acid.  In  treating  of  the  manufacture  of  acetic 
acid,  we  shall  not  enter  upon  any  other  processes,  than  those  of  the  decomposition  of 
the  acetates,  as  effected  either  by  heat  or  by  sulphuric  acid. 

Acetic  acid  obtained  by  decompoeitiom  of  the  acetates  by  meant  of  heat, — Aromatic  vinegar. 
We  have  already  mentioned,  whilst  speaking  of  the  produce  of  pyro-acetic  spirit,  that 
when  the  acetates  are  submitted  to  dry  distillation,  acetic  acid  is  produced.  The  f(^- 
lowing  is  another  extract  from  the  table  then  quoted,  showing  the  quantity  of  acetic 
acid  obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  the  metallic  acetates  : — 

-  107S09 
84*868 

-  44-731 

-  27-236 
S-045 
2-258 
1-285 

The  crystallized  acetate  of  copper  is  the  salt  most  usually  employed  for  this  purpose. 

20  pounds  of  the  powdered  acetate  are  placed  in  an  earthen  retort  of  the  capacity  of 

about  two  gallons,  previously  luted  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  fire ;  the  elongated 

neck  of  the  retort  is  connected  with  a  tubulated  receiver,  and  this  with  a  second  and 

third,  the  last  of  which  is  furnished  with  a  Wettcr*s  safety  tube,  dipping  into  water. 

Tiie  heat  must  at  first  be  carefully  applied,  then  gradually  increased,  and  the  operation 

regulated  by  the  development  of  the  gaseous  products,  which  must  not  be  too  slow  or 

too  fast.     The  receivers  must  be  kept  cool.     When  on  increasing  the  heat  it  is  found 

that  no  vapours  are  given  off,  the  fire  must  be  put  out,  and  the  apparatus  left  to  cooL 

The  acid  thus  obtained  has  a  greenish  colour,  its  sp.  gr.  is  1*061.     From  SO  lb**  f* 

acetate  of  copper  rather  more  than  9}  lbs.  of  rough  acid  are  obtained.     The  residuum  m 

the  retort  consists  of  6}  lbs.  of  copper  in  a  metallic  state,  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  <n 

charcoal.     The  crude  acid  thus  obtained  is  next  placed  in  a  glass  retort  of  the  capacity 

of  about  1^  gallons,  to  which  is  adapted  a  tubulated  receiver,  and  the  retort  is  bested 

by  means  of  a  sand-bath.     The  first  portions  which  come  over  are  very  weak,  and  the 

product  should  be  kept  separate  until  it  comes  over  of  a  density  of  1*072;  the  who/e 

of  the  remaining  product  is  now  collected  together,  and  the  distillation  continued  to 

dryness.     The  acid  obtained  shows  a  sp.  gr.  of  1-080  to  1*088.     The  weaker  products 

are  redistilled,  and  the  stronger  portions  mixed  with  the  former.     The  9}  Iba  of  crude 

acid  furnish  in  this  way  6  lbs.  of  pure  acid,  sp.  gr.  1  ^085,  3  pounds  at  sp.  gr.  1  <H^i  *"^ 

half  a  lb.  of  sp.  gr.  1*023.     The  small  portion  of  acetone  which  comes  over  with  the 

acid,  imparts  an  agreeable  aroma  to  it,  and  the  addition  of  camphor  and  essential  oils 

constitutes  the  aromatic  vinegar  of  commerce. 
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Afenif/SicfKrc  ofaeelie  aeii,  by  the  deeampo$iiioH  o/aeetat€  of  toda  hy  sulphnric  add. 
Any  given  quantity  of  crystallized  acetate  of  sod*  is  placed  in  a  copper  still,  and  a  hollow 
place  having  been  made  in  the  mass  of  the  crystals,  a  quantity  of  strong  sulphuric  acid, 
equivalent  to  35  or  36  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  acetate  of  soda  employed,  is  then 
poured  in  at  once ;  the  crystals  ftirimng  the  sides  of  the  heap  in  the  still  are  then 
pushed  down  into  the  acid,  and  the  whole  stirred  with  a  long  broad  wooden  spatula  ; 
the  head  is  then  put  on  and  luted,  and  the  connecticm  made  with  the  refrigerator. 
Nearly  4  cwt.  of  acetic  acid,  of  sp.  gi.  1  "OSO,  may  thus  be  obtai«i«d  from  S  ewt.  of  acetate 
of  soda,  which  only  requires  to  be  passed  through  a  calico  filter  (of  the  form  described  in 
Mphr  and  Redwood*s  Pntdical  Pharmacjf^  T^S^  203,  fy.  2L1),  on  which  some  animal 
charcoal  has  been  placed,  to  fit  it  for' the  market.  A  small  quantity  of  acetic  ether  is 
often  added  to  flavour  it 

The  still  employed  should  be  of  stout  copper,  (the  solder  used  in  its  construction 
should  be  silver  solder),  having  its  lower  halTset  in  an  iron  vessel,  which  either  receives 
the  high  pressure  steam  to  be  used  as  the  heating  medium,  or  contains  oil,  tallow,  or 
fusible  metal,  according  as  either  of  these  substances  may  be  preferred  lor  use.  In  the 
former  case  a  cock  is  placed  at  the  lower  part  of  the  casing,  to  let  off*  the  condensed 
steam  from  time  to  time ;  and  in  the  latter  case  the  iron  jacket  is  placed  over  the  fire  ; 
the  contents  of  the  still  receiving  su65oient  heat  from  the  heated  tallow,  oil,  or  metal 
with  which  the  copper  still  is  in  contact  A  safety  tube  should  be  attached  to  permit 
the  rise  and  escape  of  the  heated  oil,  &c.,  should  the  temperature  be  raised  too  high. 

The  head  of  tlie  still  is  of  earthenware,  and  an  earthenwar^^.silver,  or  block  tin  worm 
may  be  employed  to  condense  the  acid  vapour,  according  to. the  supply  of  water  which 
can  be  obtained  for  condensation  ;  or  a  series  of  Woulfs  stoneware  receivers,  of  about 
80  galls,  each,,  one  third  full  of  water,  may  be  connected  with  the  head  of  the  still.  In 
this  latter  caac^  at  the  close  of  an  operation,  the  acid  in  the  first  receiver  will  be  found 
to  be  stronger  than  the  secoiid,.  the  second  tlian  the  third,  &c. ;  and  if  the  union  of  the 
contents  of  tlie  whole  series  will  not  furnish  an  acid  of  the  strength  required,  the  stronger 
portions  maf  be  drawn  off  from  the  first  and  second  receivers,  and  the  weaker  portions 
in  the  third  and  fourth  xeceiwrs.  msy  be  placed  in  the  first  and  second  for  the  next 
operation.  A  silver  arm  to  connect  the  bead  niih  the  earthenwarie  worm  is  some- 
times used,  a  regular  supply  of  cold  watec  being  kept  dripping  on  the  metallic  arm. 
The  residuum  left  ia  the  still  after  the  distillation  of  the  acid,  is  sulphatip  of  sod^ 
which  should,  be  in  the  state  of  an  almost  dry  crystalline  powder  when  the.  process 
lias  been  well  conducted :  this  may  be  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  solution  filtered, 
evaporated,  and  crystallised  ;  or  it  may  be  u^sed  in  the  manufiicture  of  acetate  of  soda. 

Mkmmfitehp^  qfpheial  aaiie  add,-^  Acetic  acid  may  be  obtained  in  a  glacial  state  by 
using  a  dry  acetate  of  soda  from  which  the  water  of  crystallisation  has  been  expelled  by 
heat :  to  this  is  added  about  its  o«vn  weight  of  strong  oil  of  vitriol,  sp.  gr.  1  '85«  The 
first  ]  of  the  product  should  be  collected  separately,  the  last  )  will  crystallise. 

Mamv/aeiure  of  amtie  add  iy  the  deeompodtiom  of  aceiato  oflimM  bp  means  ofndpknrit 
add,  —  Large  quantities  of  this  acid  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  acetate  of  lead 
and  other  commercial  acetates  white  lead,,  and  ememld  green  ;  also  in  the  preparation 
of  the  inferior  class  of  pickles,  &c.  &c.  Much  of  the  rough  acid  is  sent  from  Wales  to 
London,  and  pudfiedby  re-disttUation.  lliis  rough  acid  is  obtained  in  Wales  and  other 
parts  of  the  country  in  the  following  manner :  —  A  cast-inon  cylinder,  about  4  feet  long, 
and  S  foet  wide,  closed  at  one  end,  is  fitted  with  an  iron  rod  passing  through  its  interior, 
and  furnished,  with  numerous  proj^ting  pieces  of  iron;  which  reaeh  almost  from  the 
centre  tod  to  the  inner  sides  of  the  cylinder..  The  other  end  of  the  cylinder  is  screwed 
on  so  as  ta  be  readily  removed  st  any  time  when  the  cylinder  is  to.  be  cleaned  or 
repaired.  This  end  is  to  be  divided  into  2  parts,  one  o£  which,  occupying  a  space 
of  about  i  of  the  whole,  is  fixed  on  the  upper  part,  the  other  \  is  occupied  by  a  moveable 
door,  closmg  an  aperture  through  which  the  eontents  of  the  cylinder  may  be  removed ; 
through  this  upper  part  one  end  of  the  iron  rod  above  mentioned  passes,  and  is  attached 
to  an  handle,  by  means  of  which  a  lotary  motion  is  communicated  to  the  rod  and  its 
appendages,,  and  the  contents,  of  the  cylinder  are  kept  in  continual  agitation.  This  vessel 
is  termed  an  agitates.  It  b  placed  in  a  horiiontal  position  on  a  mass  of  brickwork  or 
masonry  ;  at  its  upper  part  is  an  opening,  through  which  the  acetate  of  lime,  sulpburio 
acid  and  water,  are  passed :  motion  is  given  by  steam  or  manual  power.  When  the  mixture 
is  c«Nnpletc  the  door  is  opened,  and  the  contents  of  the  cylinder  discharged  into  a  tub  or 
other  xessel  placed  underneath  the  front  of  the  oylindei.  The  pulpy  mass  is  next  trsns- 
ferred  to  shallow  iron  trays  2  feet  wide,  and  from  9  to  4  feet  in  height,  and  9  inches 
deep.  These  are  placed  in  cast4ron  cylinders  about  5  fi»et  long  and  3  feet  wide,  wid 
each  layer  of  trays  is  separated,  the  one  from  the  other,  by  means  of  iron  rods  placed 
between  them ;  the  cylinders  are  exposed  to  the  direct  action  of  the  firc^  and  the  acetic 
acid  passes  off  in  the  form  of  vapour,  which  ia  condensed  by  passing  it  through  leadta 
worms  immersed  in  cold  water. 
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This  impure  acid,  which  is  containinated  with  sulphurous  acid  and  free  sulphur, 
produced  by  the  reaction  of  the  tarry  marter  of  the  acetate  of  lime  or  the  excess  of  the 
sulphuric  acid,  is  then  run  into  leaden  vessels,  placed  in  an  iron  cylinder  and  submittMl 
to  distillation.  The  liquid  product  is  condensed  by  passing  it  through  an  earthenware 
worm.  The  acid  in  this  state  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar  of  lead.  15 
cwt.  of  brown  acetate  of  lime,  with  75  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1  *770,  snd 
10  galls,  of  water,  produce  about  1550  lbs.  of  rough  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1  "070.  Sometimes 
a  larger  quantity  of  water  is  employed.  On  a  small  aeale  the  following  results  were 
obtained :  — 

Acetate  of  lime.  Sulphuric  acid.        Water.       Acetic  acid.  Sp.gr. 
lbs.                         lbs.                      lbs.                 lbs. 

12  Grey       .         .    9        -  -     15  produced  23j  1*056. 

12    da         -         -     9         -  -     10       do.       17  107S. 

12  Brown    -         -     9         -  -     15        do.       18  LO50. 

On  the  large  scale,  1}  ton  of  rough  acetic  acid,  of  sp.  gr.  1*050  should  be  obtained 
from  One  ton  of  good  acetate  of  lime,  and  }  of  a  ton  of  sulphuric  acid.  Acetate  of  lime 
may  be  so  prepared,  and  the  decomposition  and  rectifying  processes  so  carried  on,  that 
the  acid  obtained  is  not  readily  distinguishable  from  diat  obtained  from  acetate  of  soda. 

At  some  works  copper  stills,  set  over  the  naked  fire,  are  employed,  and  the  acid  is 
redistilled  in  copper  stills,  set  in  a  sand-heat.  Iron  stills  of  various  sizes,  with  a  flat 
cover,  formed  of  magncsian  limestone,  or  of  a  rough  burnt  clay,  or  of  metallic  tin,  are 
also  used.  Large  stills  are  not  desirable,  because  towards  the  end  of  the  distillation, 
decomposition  of  the  acetic  acid  is  readily  eflFected'  in  consequence  of  the  destruction 
which  a  portion  of  the  mass  in  contact  with  the  bottom  undergoes,  whilst  all  the  acid 
contained  in  it  is  being  driven  oflFI  The  distillation  should  be  begun  with  a  gentle  fire, 
and  should  be  carried  on  without  much  increasing  the  heat. 

PYROLIGNOUS  or  PYROXYLIC  SPIRIT,  improperly  called  naphtha.  This 
is  employed,  as  well  as  pyroaoetic  ether,  to  dissolve  the  sandarach,  shellac,  and  other 
resinous  substances,  which,  under  the  tume  of  gums,  are  used  for  stiflfening  the  hodies 
of  hats.  I  have  already  described,  in  the  article  PraouoNous  Acid,  how  thb  spirit  is 
obtained.  Benelius  has  found  that  tlie  crude  spirit  may  be  best  purified  by  agitating 
it  with  a  ikt  oil,  in  order  to  abstract  the  empyreumatic  oil ;  then  to  decant  the  spirit, 
distil  it,  first  with  fresh  calcined  charcoal,  and  next  with  chloride  of  calcium.  The 
pyrolignous  spirit,  thus  purified,  is  colourless,  and  limpid  like  alcohol ;  has  an  ethereoin 
smell,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  ants.  Its  taste  is  hot,  and  analogous  to  that  of  oil 
of  peppermint.  Its  specific  gravity,  by  my  evperimenta,  is  0*824  It  readily  takes  fire, 
and  bums  with  a  blue  flame,  without  smoke.  It  combines  with  wafer  in  any  proportion; 
a  property  which  distinguishes  it  from  pyroacetie  ether  and  spirit. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  what  is  the  real  chemical  nature  of  pyroxylic  spirit.  There  is  no 
ultimate  analysis  of  it  that  can  be  depended  upon.  The  properties  of  the  q>irit  ex- 
amined by  MM.  Marcet  and  Macaire  diflTcr  from  those  of  our  spirit,  in  refusing  to  com' 
bine  with  water,  like  alcohol.  The  article  on  sale  in  this  country  readily  unites  with 
water,  and  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol. 

TVat  for  dittinffuithing  acetone  from  jnfroiignoua  acid.  As  there  are  several  fluids 
to  be  met  under  the  name  of  naphtha,  considerable  doubt  existed  as  to  vhicb  of 
them  should  be  used  as  **  medical  naphtha  **  by  the  compounder,  llie  only  tesU  rdira 
upon,  I  believe,  for  a  long  time  were  miscibility  of  the  naphtha  with  water  without 
becoming  milky,  and  its  not  being  blackened  by  a  drop  or  two  of  concentrated  sulphnric 
or  of  nitric  acid.  Any  ••  wood  naphtha  **  met  with  in  commerce,  when  repeatedly  rectified 
over  quick  lime,  will  be  found  to  stand  these  tests;  and  henoe,  when  so  rectified,  vas 
considered  to  be  the  proper  naphtha  to  be  used  in  medicine. 

A  question  subsequently  seems  to  have  arisen  as  to  the  dependence  to  be  placed  up^u 
these  tests,  and  it  was  aaked.  Is  it  pyroacetie  or  pyroxylic  spirit  that  should  be  used, 
and  how  are  we  to  distinguish  readily  between  the  two  ?  Accordingly  we  find  tbU  subject 
fully  discussed  in  the  Pharmaceutiaj  Journal  so  far  back  as  the  year  1 843,  (vol.  iii*  P-  ^*^ 

In  this  article  upon  naphtha.  It  is  stated  that  pyroacetie  spirit,  or  acetone,  *'  is  the  bid<* 
of  naphtha  which  Dr.  Hastings  uses;**  and  a  mode  of  distinguishing  thi<  fluMi  Wf^ 
pyroxylic  spirit,  or  ordinary  wood  naphtha,  is  pointed  out,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Ure^  '* 
is  the  way  in  which  nitric  acid  acts  upon  these  two  different  substances.  This  test  fDMj 
be  depended  upon ;  but  is  almost  dangerous,  as  nitric  acid  of  spec.  grav.  1  '45  acts  vitn 
explosive  violence  upon  acetone. 

Chloride  of  calcium  aflRords  us  a  much  more  ready  and  certain  mode  of  distinguish'^^ 
acetone  from  wood-spirit  naphtha,  the  former  having  no  action  upon  it,  while  the  1«"«* 
dissolves  and  combines  with  it  It  will  be  found  that  a  drop  or  two  of  a  ftf««^^'" 
solution  of  chloride  of  calcium,  added  to  pyroacetie  spirit  in  a  test  tube,  is  immisciWe 
with  It,  and  separates  after  agitation,  whilst  such  a  solution  is  instantly  dissolved  by  V^ 
-»vroxyUc  spirit.— Afasncs  SemUan. 
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It  should l>e  ascertained  beforehand,  that  the  "naphtha**  under  examination  does  not 
separate  into  two  fluids,  or  hecome  milky  on  the  addition  of  water. 

On  applying  Mr.  Scanlan*s  test,  it  was  found  that  those  specimens  which  had  been 
mofst  approved  of  as  medicinal  agents  were  pyroxylic  spirit. 

PYROMETER,  is  the  name  of  an  instrument  for  measuring  high  degrees  of  heat 
above  the  range  of  the  mercurial  thermometer.  Wedgewood's  is  the  one  commonly 
referred  to  by  writers  upon  porcelain  and  metallurgy  ;  but  a  better  one  might  be  easily 

contrived.  ,    ,  .  ,, 

PYROPHORUS,  is  the  generic  name  of  any  chemical  preparation,  generally  a 

powder,  which  inflames  spontaneously  when  exposed  to  the  air. 

PYROTECHNY.     See  Fiax-woaxs. 

PYROTECHNY  FIRES;  Blue,  Green,  and  Red. 

Bhte  fIre.^Nitre        -  -  -  . 


Sulphur 
Metallic  antimony 

Green, — Nitrate  of  barytes 
Sulphur 
Chlorate  of  potash 


5  parta 

2     n 

1     n     Mix. 

€9i  parU 
23  J  „ 


Charcoal  and  sulphuret  of  arsenic  of  each  .1|  „     Mix. 

Red  Fire Dried  nitrate  of  strontia  -  -  72  parts 

Sulphur                 -             -  -  20     n 

Gunpowder          -             -  -  6     „ 

Coal  dust               -             -  -  2     „     Mix. 

The  fbllawing  recipes  for  the  preparation  of  mixtures  for  coloured  6 res  were  found 
among  the  posthumous  papers  of  the  late  Professor  Marchand.  The  materials  are 
rubbed  to  a  fine  powder  separately,  and  then  mixed  with  the  hand. 


Xed, — 61  p.  c  chlorate  of  potash 
16  sulphur 

S3  carbonate  of  strontia 

PmrpU'redL — 61  p.  c  chlorate  of  potash 
16  sulphur 

23  clialk 

Hoee  red. — 61  p.  c  chlorate  of  potash 
16  sulphur 

23  chloride  of  calcium 


Oranffe-red, — 58  p.  o.  chlorate  of  potash 
14  sulphur 

34  chalk 

Fdhw, — 61  p.  c.  chlorate  of  potash 
16  sulphur 

23  dry  soda 

or. 


50  p. 

c  mtre 

16 

sulphur 

20 

soda 

14 

gunpowder 

or,  61  p.  c.  nitre 
17^         sulphur 
20  sodiia 

1^        charcoal 


Dark  VwUt.—eo  p.  c  chlorate  of  potash 
16  sulphur 

1 2  carbonate  of  do. 

12  alum 

Pale  VioUt. —  54  p.  c.  chlorate  of  potash 
1 4  sulphur 

16  carbonate  of  potash 

16  alum 

Gretn 73  p.  c.  chlorate  of  potash 

17  sulphur 

10  boracic  acid 

Light  Green, — 60  p.  c.  chlorate  of  potash 
16  sulphur 

24  carbonate  of  baryta 

Far  TfiMotrioal  lOummation, 

White, — 64  p.  c.  nitre 

21  sulphur 

15  gunpowder 

or^  16  p.  c.  nitre 

22  sulphur 
2  charcoal 

Red,—B6  p.  c.  nitrate  of  strontian 
24  sulphur 

20  chlorate  of  potash 


U,ki  BU.-ei  p.  c  .Morate  of  po.«h        Green.  -60  p.  ..  j-jl^^t'/f  l"^** 
It  "Syc.ldn«..lum  18  .h.o,«eofpoU,h 

J)ark  JB4»-«0  p.  c  chlorate  of  poUA       Pint.—  20  p.  c.  milphur 
16  sulphur  33  nitre 

19  cttbonrte  of  copper  27  chlorete  of  pot.* 

3  Y2 


532  PYROXILINE. 

Blue,     27  p.  c.  nitre 

28  chlorate  of  potash 

1 5  sulphur 


15 
IS 


sulpbur 

sulphate  of  potash 
ammonia-sulphate  of  eopper. 


The  dsrk  blue  is  rendered  still  darker  by  the  addition  of  some  sulphate  of  potash,  and 
ammonia-sulphate  of  copper. 

PYROXILINE,  is  a  name  which  I  have  ventured  to  give  to  a  substance  detected 
in  pyroxilic  spirit,  by  Mr.  Scanlan,  while  residing  in  Dublin,  and  therefore  called  by 
htm  Ehlanin,     I  am  indebted  to  that  ingenious  chemist  for  the  following  fiicts. 

If  potash  water  be  added  to  raw  wood-spirit  {pyrolignotui)^  as  long  as  it  throws  down 
any  thing,  a  precipitate  is  produced,  which  ispyroxiiine,  mixed  with  tarry  matter.  The 
precipitate  b  to  be  collected  on  a  filter  cloth,  and  submitted  to  strong  pressure  between 
folds  of  blotting-paper ;  it  b  next  to  be  washed  with  cold  alcohol,  spec.  grav.  0'840,  in 
order  to  free  it  from  any  adhering  tarry  matter ;  when  the  pyroxiline  is  left  nearly  pure. 
If  it  be  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  or  hot  oil  of  turpentine,  it  crystalliaes  regularly  on 
cooling,  in  right  square  prisms,  of  a  fine  yellow  colour,  that  look  opaque  to  the  naked 
eye,  but  when  examined  under  the  microscopy  have  the  transparency  and  colour  of 
ferroprussiate  of  potash.  Its  turpentine  solution  affords  crystals  of  a  splendid  orange- 
red  colour,  having  the  appearance  of  minute  plates,  whose  form  is  not  discernible  by 
the  naked  eye,  but  when  examined  by  the  microscope,  they  are  seen  to  be  thin  right  rec- 
tangular prisms.  The  orange-red  colour  is  only  the  effect  of  aggregation ;  for  when 
ground  to  powder,  these  crystals  become  yellow ;  and  under  the  microscopy  the  dif- 
ference in  colour  between  the  two  is  very  slight.  Its  melting  point  is  318^  F.  It  sub- 
limes at  300°  in  free  air ;  heated  in  a  close  tube  in  a  bath  of  mercury,  it  emits  vapour 
at  400° ;  it  then  begins  to  decompose  and  is  totally  decomposed  at  500°.  Sulphuric 
acid  decomposes  it,  producing  a  beautiful  blue  colour,  which  passes  into  crimson,  as  the 
acid  attracts  water  from  the  atmosphere,  and  it  totally  disappears  on  plentiful  dilution 
with  water,  leaving  carbon  of  a  dirty  brown  colour.  Its  alcoholic  or  turpentine  solu- 
tion imparts  a  permanent  yellow  dye  to  vegetable  or  animal  matter. 

Pyroxiline  consists,  according  to  the  analysis  of  Drs.  Apjobn  and  Gregory,  of,  carboi^ 
75*275;  hydrogen,  5*609 ;  oxygen,  19 '11 6,  in  100  parts. 
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QUARTATION,  is  the  alloying  of  one  part  of  gold  that  is  to  be  refined,  along 
with  three  parts  of  silver,  so  that  the  gold  diall  constitute  one  quarter  of  the  whole,  and 
thereby  have  its  particles  too  far  separated  to  be  able  to  protect  the  other  metals  originally 
associated  with  it,  such  as  silver,  copper,  lead,  tin,  palladium,  &c.,  from  the  action  of  the 
nitric  or  sulphuric  acid  employed  in  the  subsequent  parting  process.     See  Rkfiviko. 

QUARTZ,  has  been  described  in  the  article  LArioAET. 

QUASSIA,. is  the  wood  of  the  root  of  the  QttoMta excebo,  a  tree  which  grows  in 
Surinam,  the  JSast  Indies,  &c.  It  affords  to  water  an  intensely  bitter  decoction  which 
is  occasionally  used  in  medicine,  and  was  formerly  substituted  by  some  brewers  for  bops, 
but  is  now  prohibited  under  severe  penalties.  It  affords  a  safe  and  efficacious  fly-water, 
or  poison  for  flies. 

QUEEN'S  WARE.     See  Porbet. 

QUEEN'S  YELLOW,  is  an  ancient  name  of  Turbith  Mineral,  or  yellow  subsulphate 
of  mercury. 

QUERCITRON,  is  the  bark  of  the  Quenue  nijfra^  or  yellow  oak,  a  tive  which  grows 
in  North  America.  The  colouring  principle  of  this  yellow  dye-stuff  has  been  oJlcd 
Quera'trin,  by  its  discoverer  Chevreul.  It  forms  small  pale  yellow  spangles,  like  those 
of  Aurum  musivum,  has  a  fiunt  acid  reaction,  is  pretty  soluble  in  alcohol,  hardly  in  ether, 
and  little  in  water.  Solution  of  alum  developes  from  it,  by  degrees,  a  beautiful  yellow 
dye.     See  CALico-rRiNTiKo  and  Yellow  Drx. 

QUICKLIME;  see  Limb. 

QUICKSILVER;  see  MaacuaT. 

On  the  Detection  of  Meretay  in  Caaee  of  Poimming,  By  MM,  Danger  and  Fbmdin, 
—  The  only  progress  of  recent  date  in  the  toxicologicad  study  of  mercury,  is  the 
discovery  and  use  of  Smithson's  battery.  The  elements  of  this  little  apparatus  consist 
of  a  plate  of  tin  lined  with  a  plate  of  gold  in  a  spiral  form.  The  tin  constitutes  the 
electro-ne^tive,  and  the  gold  the  electro-positive  element.  When  immcned  in  a  solu- 
tion contaming  mereury,  this  pile  separates  the  metallic  element,  which  combines  with 
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the  gold,  Bnd  imports  a  white  colour  to  it ;  at  the  conclusion  the  metal  is  Tolatilized  in  a 
saoall  tube,  to  obtain  it  in  the  state  of  the  characteristto  fluid  globule. 

After  a  comparatiTe  examination  of  the  reactions  for  discoTering  mercury  in  iU  solu- 
tions, we  are  satisfied  that  the  galvanic  or  galvanoplastie  action  is  the  most  sensitive. 
We  have  been  able  to  detect  by  means  of  this  test  the  mercury  in  a  solution  containing 

It  IS  not  the  galvanie  apparatus  which  Smithson  invented  that  we  employed  in  our 
researches ;  we  only  preserved  its  principle.  For  toxicological  researches,  this  ingenious 
instrument  would  have  been  subject  to  inconveniences  which  we  wished  to  avoid :  we  sub- 
stituted for  the  apparatus  of  the  English  chemist  one  in  which  the  vessel  containing  the 
suspected  liquid  was  inverted  in  a  kind  of  funnel  terminating  in  a  tube  drawn  out  to  a 
bore  which  wss  almost  capillary,  so  that  the  liquid  might  flow  out  of  it  at  the  rate  of 
about  1  drop  in  5  seconds ;  it  was  caught  in  a  capsule.  The  flow  could  be  regulated 
by  varying  the  inclination  of  the  apparatus.  .  The  electro-positive  pole  was  pisced 
in  the  capillary  tube,  the  negative  in  the  wide  part  of  the  funnel ;  they  were  placed 
nearly  in  contact,  and  both,  or  at  least  those  parts  which  touch  the  liquid,  should  be 
made  of  pure  gold.  When  the  pile  (Bunsen*s),  which  consists  of  a  single  pair  of  pistes, 
is  in  action,  evolution  of  gas  takes  place  at  both  poles,  and  the  mercury  contained  in  the 
solution  is  deposited  upon  the  electro-positive  pole^  which  it  whitens.  To  be  certain 
that  this  effect  is  produced  by  mercury,  the  metal  need  only  be  volatilised  in  a  reductioo* 
tube. 

Being  certain  of  detecting  the  slightest  trace  of  mercury  with  this  apparatus,  we  still 
had  to  find  a  suitable  process  for  separating  the  mercury  from  the  organic  matters^  and 
to  isolate  it  from  them  as  far  as  possiUe  without  loss.  The  Academy  approved  of  the 
process  of  carbonixation  by  sulphuric  acid  proposed  by  us,  and  this  process  is  now  gene- 
rally prsctised  in  cases  of  medico-legal  inquiry.  We  tested  its  application  to  the  detec- 
tion of  mercury,  and  succeeded  in  tliis  without  having  recourse  to  distillation,  as  we  at  first 
feared  we  should  be  obliged  to  do.  After  numerous  trials  we  adopted  the  following 
process  :  —  At  a  temperature  of  about  912^  we  liquefy  the  snimal  matters  by  one-third 
or  half  of  their  weight  of  monohydrated  sulphuric  acid  in  the  ordinary  manner.  This 
liquefaction  being  completed,  which  requires  only  an  hour  and  a  half,  or  at  the  most 
two  hours,  the  capsule  is  taken  from  the  fire  and  left  to  cool  to  a  certain  extent.  Then, 
after  having  placed  the  vessel  underneath  a  chimney  with  a  good  draught,  to  protect  the 
operator  against  the  disengagement  of  vapours,  we  throw  into  the  black  carbonised  liquid 
saturated  chloride  of  lime  in  separate  pieces,  stirring  the  mixture  at  the  same  time  with 
a  glass  rod.  By  degrees,  as  the  matter  thickens,  and  becomes  white,  dbtilled  water  is 
added,  which  fiivours  the  action  of  the  chlorine,  and  this  is  continued  until  the  liquid  to 
Im  separated  by  filtration  appearsalmost  colourleis.  The  quantity  of  chloride  of  lime  must 
always  be  very  nearly  in  relation  to  the  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  required  for  the  perfect 
liquefaction  of  the  animal  matters.  For  9  ounces  of  silver,  on  account  of  the  bile  and 
fats  which  the  liver  contains,  sometimes  1^  ounces  of  sulphuric  acid  and  1  jounce  of 
chloride  of  lime  are  necessary;  but  it  is  scarcely  ever  requisite  to  exceed  this  proportion. 
The  substance,  which  is  whitened  and  rendeied  of  a  chalky  aspect,  is  well -moistened 
whilst  eold  with  absolute  alcohol,  then  diluted  with  distilled  water  and  filtered,  and  the 
precipiute  washed  repeatedly.  Tlie  liquid,  if  too  abundant,  is  concentrated  by  evapo- 
ration, after  which  it  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  a  galvanic  current,  in  the  appsratus 
described.  It  was  proved  by  experiment  that  the  voltaic  current  fiivoured  the  precipita- 
tion of  the  mercury  on  the  gold  wire,  and  that  in  all  cases  it  at  least  possessed  the 
advantage  of  accelerating  an  operation,  which  without  the  concurrence  of  this  action 
would  perhaps  require  much  time  to  accomplish. 

The  metal  being  obtained  on  the  electro-positive  conductor  of  the  pile,  it  is  necesssry 
to  wash  the  gold  wire  in  boiling  sether  or  alcohol  to  remove  all  fatty  matter,  and  to  dry 
it  before  introducing  it  into  the  reducing  tube.  This  should  be  perfectly  free  from 
moisture,  which  might  stain  the  globule  of  mercury,  which  is  sometimes  extremely  small, 
aud  must  be  made  perceptible  to  the  eye. 

The  efllcaey  and  sensitiveness  of  this  process  has  been  ascertained  by  numerous  ex- 
periments. We  have  required  S  ounces  only  of  the  liver  of  an  animal  poisoned  with 
corrosive  sublimate  to  obtain  an  appreciable  quantity  of  mercury  from  it  In  future 
therefore  it  will  not  be  more  difficult  to  detect  corrosive  sublimate  than  arsenious  acid, 
or  any  other  metallic  compound.  —  Camptu  Jiendmt^  March  31,  p.  951,  1845. 

QUILL.    Sec  FxATHns. 

QUINIDINE. — Put  100  grains  of  sulphate  of  quinine  In  a  Florence  flask  vrith 
5  ounces  of  distilled  water ;  heat  this  to  brisk  ebullition ;  the  sulphate  of  quinine  ought  not 
to  be  entirely  dissolved ;  add  9  ounces  more  water,  and  again  heat  it  to  ebullition  ;  which 
ought  to  make  a  perfectly  clear  solution.  If  this  be  allowed  to  cool  for  6  hours,  and 
the  crystals  carefully  dned  in  the  open  air  on  blotting  paper,  they  wtU  be  found  to 
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ti^eigb  about  90  gr. ;  the  tnotber-Iiquor  may  be  evaporated  and  tested  with  eClier,  when 
any  cinchonine  (or  /S  quinine)  will  be  easily  detected.  On  examining  sulphate  of 
quinine  of  commerce  from  seyerat  leading  manufiieturera,  I  hate  found  all  of  them  give, 
within  a  grain  or  two,  the  same  result,  and,  in  each,  indications  of  fi  quinine,  though 
to  an  unimportant  extent. 

The  above  quantity  of  water  (7  ounces)  readily  dissolves  ROO  grs.  of  sulphate  of 
/ft  quinine ;  and  if  100  grs.  of  this  salt  are  dissolved  in  7  ounces  of  water,  the  crystals  dried 
as  above  weigh  only  54  grs.,  thus  leaving  46  grs.  in  solution,  instead  of  about  10  gr.  — 
JIfr.  R.  Howard, 

QUININA.  This  medicine  is  now  prepared  in  such  quantities  as  to  constitute  a 
chemical  numufacture.  Quinina  and  cinchonina  are  two  vegetable  alkalis,  which  exist 
in  Peruvian  bark  or  cinchona;  the  pale  or  grey  bark  contains  most  cinchonina,  and 
the  yellow  bark  most  quinina.  The  methods  of  extracting  these  bases  are  very  various. 
In  general,  water  does  not  take  them  out  completely,  because  it  transforms  the  neutral 
salts  in  the  barks  into  more  soluble  acidulous  salts,  and  into  less  soluble  sub-salts.  To 
exhaust  the  bark  completely,  one  or  other  of  the  following  solvents  is  employed  :  — 

1.  AkohJ,  An  extract  by  this  menstruum  is  to  be  treated  with  very  dilute 
warm  muriatic  acid,  in  order  to  dissolve  every  thing  thus  soluble ;  the  acid  liquor  is  to 
be  saturated  with  magnesia,  by  boiling  it  with  an  excess  of  this  earth  ;  the  precipitate 
is  to  be  dried,  liltered,  and  then  exhausted  by  boiling-hot  alcohol. 

2.  Dilute  acidi.  Boil  the  bark,  coarsely  pounded,  with  eight  times  its  wdgbt  of 
water,  containing  5  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  bark  of  sulphuric  acid.  This  treat- 
ment is  to  be  repeated  with  a  fresh  quantity  of  dilute  acid.  The  whole  liquors  must 
be  filtered,  the  residuum  strained,  and  the  solution  mixed  with  quicklime,  equal  to  one 
fourth  of  the  bark  employed.  This  mixture,  af^er  having  been  well  stirred,  is  to  be 
Ktrained,  whenever  it  acquires  an  alkaline  reaction,  that  is,  tinges  reddened  litmus  paper 
blue,  or  turmeric  brown.  The  calcareous  mass  is  to  be  now  washed  with  a  little 
water,  and  dried,  and  then  boiled  thrice  with  spirit  of  wine  of  sp.  grav.  0'8S6.  Tliis 
solution  being  Bltered,  is  to  be  mixed  with  a  little  water,  and  distilled.  The  bases 
cinchonina  and  quinina  remain  under  the  form  of  a  brown  viscid  mass,  and  must  be 
purified  by  subsequent  crystallisation,  af^r  being  converted  into  sulphates. 

S.  Ah  alkaii,  and  them  an  acid,  —  The  object  of  this  process  is,  to  retain  tht 
vegetable  alkalis  in  the  bark,  while  with  the  alkaline  water  we  dissolve  out  the  acids, 
the  colouring  matters,  the  extractive,  the  gum,  &c.  Boil  for  an  hour  one  pound  of 
the  bark  with  six  pounds  of  water,  adding  by  degrees  a  little  solution  of  potash,  so 
that  the  liquor  may  have  still  an  alkaline  taste  when  the  boiling  is  over.  Allow  it  to  oool, 
filter,  wash  the  residuum  with  a  little  water,  and  squeexe  it.  Diffuse  it  next  in  tepid 
water,  to  which  add  by  degrees  a  little  muriatic  acid,  till  afler  a  prolonged  digwtion 
the  mixture  shall  perceptibly  redden  litmus  paper.  Filter  the  liquor,  and  boil  it  with 
magnesia.  The  precipitate  being  washed  and  dried,  is  to  be  treated  with  hot  alcohol, 
which  dissolves  the  quinina  and  cinchonina. 

Obtained  by  any  of  the  above  methods,  the  quinina  and  cinchonina  are  more  or  less 
coloured,  and  nuiy  be  blanched  by  dissolving  them  in  dilute  muriatic  acid,  aod  treating 
the  solution  with  animal  charcoal. 

There  are  several  methods  of  separating  these  two  vegetable  alkalis. 

1 .  When  their  solution  in  spirit  of  wine  b  evaporated  by  heat  to  a  certain  point,  the 
greater  part  of  the  cinchonina  crystallises  on  cooling  while  the  quinina  remains  dissolved. 

2.  Digesdon  in  ether  dissolves  the  quinina,  and  leaves  the  cinchonina. 

3.  We  may  supersaturate  slightly  the  two  bases  with  sulphuric  acid.  Now  as  the 
supersulphate  of  quinina  is  sparingly  soluble,  the  liquor  need  only  to  be  evaporated  to  a 
proper  point  to  crystallise  out  that  salt,  while  the  supersulphate  of  cinchonina  continues 
in  solution  with  very  little  of  the  other  salt.  Even  this  may  be  separated  by  pre- 
cipitating the  bases,  and  treating  them,  as  above  prescribed,  with  alcohol  or  ether. 

One  pound  of  bark  rarely  yields  more  than  2  drams  of  the  bases.  One  pound  of  red  bark 
afTorded,  to  Pelletier  and  Caventou,  74  grains  of  cinchonina,  and  107  grains  of  quinina. 

Quinina  is  composed  of  75*76  carbon,  7*52  hydrogen,  8*11  asote,  and  8*61  oxygen. 

The  salts  of  quinina  are  distinguished  by  their  strong  taste  of  Peruvian  bark,  and  if 
crystallised,  by  their  pearly  lustre.  Most  of  them  are  soluble  in  water,  and  some  also 
in  ether  and  alcohoL  The  soluble  salts  are  precipitated  by  the  oxalic,  gallic,  and  tartaric 
acids,  and  by  the  salts  of  these  acids.     Infusion  of  nutgalls  also  precipitates  them. 

Tlie  sulphate  of  quinina  is  the  only  object  of  manuiiicturing  operations.  Upon  the 
brownish  viscid  mass  obtained  in  any  of  the  above  processes  for  obtaining  quinina,  pour 
very  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  sufficient  quantity  to  produce  saturation.  The  solution 
must  lie  then  treated  with  animal  charcoal,  filtered,  evaporated,  allowed  to  cool,  when  it 
deposits  crystals.  1000  parts  of  bark  afford,  upon  an  average,  12  parts  of  sulphate. 
The  sulphate  of  cinchonina,  which  is  formed  at  the  same  time^  remains  dissolved  in  the 
mother  waters. 
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The  neutral  sulphate  of  quinina  occurs  in  small  transparent  right  prismatic  needles. 
By  spontaneous  evaporation  of  their  solution,  larger  crystals  may  be  procured.  They 
contain  24}  per  cent  of  water  ;  and,  therefore,  melt  when  exposed  to  heat.  They  dis- 
solve in  11  parts  of  water  at  ordinary  temperatures;  are  much  more  soluble  in  hot  spirit 
of  wine,  somewhat  dilute,  than  in  cold ;  and  are  nearly  insoluble  in  anhydrous  alcohol. 
If  they  be  well  dried,  they  possess  the  property  of  becoming  luminous  when  heated  a  little 
mbove  the  boiling  point  of  water,  especially  when  they  are  rubbed.  The  sulphate  is, 
in  this  case,  charged  with  vitreous  electricity..  This  is  the  sub-sulphate  of  some 
chemists. 

There  is  a  sub-sulphate,  but  it  is  applied  to  no  use.  The  effloresced  sulphate,  called 
by  some  bisulphate,  is  preferred  for  medical  practice.  The  extensive  sale  and  high 
price  of  sulphate  of  quinina,  have  given  rise  to  many  modes  of  adulteration.  It  has 
been  mixed  with  boracic  acid,  margaric  acid,  sugar,  sugar  of  manna,  gypsum,  &o.  By 
incinerating  a  little  of  the  salt  upon  a  slip  of  platina,  the  boracic  acid  and  gypsum  re- 
main while  the  quinine  is  dinipated;  sugar  and  margaric  acid  exhale  their  pecu- 
liar smoke  and  smell ;  or  they  may  be  dissolved  out  by  a  few  drops  of  water.  Cincho- 
nina  may  be  detected  by  adding  ammonia  to  the  solution,  and  treating  the  precipitate 
with  ether,  which  leaves  that  vegeto-alkali. 

Smiphaie  of  Quiniue  tuted,  —  A  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinine  being  mixed  with 
chlorine  water,  and  then  with  caustic  ammonia,  produces  a  beautiful  emerald-green 
colour.  If  an  excess  of  concentrated  solution  of  the  fertocyanide  of  potassium  be 
added  instead  of  ammonia,  a  dark -red  colour  is  instantly  produced,  which  after  some 
hours  passes  into  green,  especially  when  exposed  to  light.  This  reaction  is  charac- 
teristic of  quinine.  If  caustic  potash  is  used  instead  of  the  ammonia,  the  solution 
acquires  a  sulphur-yellow  colour.     These  reactions  do  not  take  place  with  cinchonine. 

Determination  of  the  quantity  of  water.  — 2*5  grammes  of  sulphate  taken  from  a  bottle 
the  contents  of  which  were  thoroughly  mixed,  were  dried  in  a  closet  heated  by  boiling 
water.  The  loss  was  0*39  gr.,  answering  to  15*6  per  cent,  of  water,  or  to  7  equiva- 
lents and  a  halC  l*his  quantity  of  water  is  that  which  is  usually  found  in  the  half 
effloresced  sulphate  of  commerce. 

lliis  sulphate  does  not  redden  on  the  addition  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and 
does  not  contain  so/iciae. 

When  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  added,  it  assumes  a  very  pale  greenish  yellow 
colour,  which  might  be  supposed  to  indicate  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  phh- 
ridzine.  But  as  it  does  not  undergo  the  least  coloration  when  exposed  under  a  receiver 
to  the  vapour  of  liquid  ammonia,  it  is  evident  that  tliat  substance  is  not  prewnt. 

This  sulphate  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  cold  spirit,  containing  90  per  cent,  of  alcohol ; 
but  it  dissolves  completely  and  very  rapidly  on  the  appliecMon  of  moderate  heat.  This  expe- 
riment shows  that  it  contains  neither  ywm^feeula^  sutph€Ue  of  lime,  augar  ofmilh,  nor  even 
•vi^ar. 

This  sulphate  is  completely  soluble  with  heat  in  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid ; 
it  therefore  contains  neither  fatty  aeid  nor  «M6-re«ia. 

Test  by  Baryta.  —  In  order  to  ascertain  if  the  sulphate  of  quinine  contains  euyar, 
aalicine,phloridzine,  mannite,  &c«  and  to  effect  the  separation  of  one  from  the  other  of  these 
substances,  the  addition  of  baryta  water  to  the  dissolved  sulphate  has  been  recommended ; 
but  whether  we  operate  thus,  or  teiturate  the  pulverised  sulphate  with  an  excess  of 
baryta-water  during  some  length  of  time,  we  can  only  succeed  in  producing  a  sub-sul- 
phate of  quinine,  sensibly  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  partaking,  in  common  with  quinine 
itself^  of  the  property  of  becoming  insoluble  on  the  application  of  heat.  3b  detedi  the 
pretence  of  stdphate  €f  cinchonine  2*5  grammes  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  taken  from  a  per- 
fect mixture  of  the  sulphate  contained  in  a  bottle  of  SO  grammes,  were  introduced  into  a 
bottle  with  15  grammes  of  liquid  ammonia.  After  having  thoroughly  agitated  the 
mixture,  it  was  allowed  to  stand  for  24  hours,  in  order  to  be  certain  of  the  entire  de- 
composition of  the  sulphate.  It  was  then  heated  in  a  water  bath,  so  as  to  almost 
entirely  volatilise  the  excess  of  ammonia;  then  left  to  cool,  and  SO  grammes  of  pure  ether 
added.  By  agitation,  the  quinine  rapidly  and  entirely  dissolved,  so  that  two  superposed 
tran^fMrent  liquids  were  in  the  bottle,  — namely,  the  water  containing  the  sulphate  of 
ammonia  and  the  ether  containing  the  quinine.  'This  experiment,  which  is  very  accurate, 
proved  to  us  that  the  sulphate  of  quinine  submitted  to  our  examination  did  not  contain 
sulphate  of  cinchonine. 

AdnUeration  of  Sulphate  of  Qamiae.  — The  high  priee  of  the  genuine  Bolivian 
(^nchona  CoMeaya,  through  the  monopoly  of  its  export,  has  given  occasion  to  Imports 
from  other  districts  of  Gnehonae,  the  quality  of  which  widely  diffisrs  from  that  of  the 
Calisaya,  inasmuch  as  they  contain  principally  quinidine.  The  lower  prices  of  these 
barks,  regardless  of  their  different  constituents,  have  brought  them  quickly  into  use  in 
many  manufactories  of  quinine,  whereby  a  large  quantity  of  quinine  containing  quint- 
dine  has  got  into  the  market,  causing  an  undue  depreciation  in  the  price  of  quinine 
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The  existenee  of  this  third  ctncbonc-alkaloid  is  now  established  beyond  a  doubt  bjr 
ultimate  analysis,  by  the  peculiarity  of  its  salts,  and  by  important  distinctive  tests ;  snd 
there  can  be  no  further  question  that  quinidine  must,  equally  with  cinclioniDe,  be 
distinguished  from  quinine.  The  external  characters  of  sulphate  of  quinidine  differ 
from  those  of  sulphate  of  quinine :  it  has  a  greater  specific  gravity,  and  less  flocculent 
crystallization.  In  dry  warm  air  it  parts  with  its  water  of  crystallization  without 
deliquescing  or  losing  its  crystallized  aspect ;  lastly,  it  is  far  more  soluble  than  sulphste 
of  quinine  in  cold  water  and  in  alcohoL 

One  of  the  distinctive  properties  of  the  three  alkaloids  in  question — viz.  their 
behaviour  with  ether — places  in  our  hands  a  resdy  means  of  detecting  the  miztureof 
cinchonine  and  quinidine  with  quinine.  Schweitzer  (^Lond.  JkfetL  Gazette,  voL  zzi. 
p.  175.)  has  already  employed  ether  for  the  detection  of  cinchonine  with  complete 
success ;  and  his  process  has  with  justice  been  subsequently  quoted  in  moat  manuals,  ss 
it  answers  its  purpose  completely.  Cinchonine  is  known  to  be  entirely  insoluble  in  ether, 
whatever  may  be  the  ruantity  of  ether  employed.  Tlie  solubility  of  quinidine  in  ether, 
as  compared  with  that  of  quinine,  is  but  slight ;  ten  grains  of  pure  sulphate  of  quinijie 
dissolve  in  60  drops  of  ether,  and  20  drops  of  spirit  of  ammonia;  while  1  gr.  of  sulphste 
of  quinidine  is  soluble  in  the  same  quantity  of  fluid;  and  in  proportion,  quinine  coa- 
taining  quinidine  will  always  be  less  soluble  than  pure  sulphate  of  quinine. 

Guided  by  this  fact,  I  can  recommend  the  following  simple  and  very  convenient 
process  for  the  detection  of  quinidine  and  cinchonine  :  — 

10  grains  of  the  salt  to  be  examined  is  to  be  put  into  a  strong  test-tube,  furnished 
with  a  tight-fitttng  cork ;  to  this  are  to  be  added  10  drops  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid 
(1  acid  with  5  water),  with  15  drops  of  water,  and  a  gentle  heat  applied  to  accelerate 
the  solution.  This  having  been  effected,  and  the  solution  entirely  cooled,  60  drops  of 
officinal  sulphuric  ether  with  20  drops  of  spirits  of  ammonia  must  be  added,  and  the 
whole  well  shaken,  while  the  top  is  closed  by  the  thumb.  The  tube  is  then  to  be 
closely  stopped,  and  shaken  gently  from  time  to  time,  so  that  the  bubbles  of  air  may 
more  readily  enter  the  layer  of  ether. 

If  the  salt  examined  be  free  from  cinchonine  and  quinidine,  or  contain  the  latter  in 
no  greater  proportion  than  10  per  cent,  it  will  be  completely  dissolved  ;  while  on  the 
surface,  when  contact  of  the  two  layers  of  clear  fluid  takes  places  the  mechanical 
impurities  only  will  be  separated  (in  which  respect  the  various  sorts  of  commereial 
quinine  diflfer).  After  some  time  longer  the  layer  of  ether  become*  hard  and  gelatinous 
after  which  no  further  observation  is  possible. 

From  the  above  statement  respecting  the  solubility  of  quinidine  in  ether,  it  appeara 
that  the  10  grains  of  the  salt  to  be  examined  may  contain  1  grain  of  quinidine,  and  still 
a  complete  solution  with  ether  and  ammonia  may  follow ;  but  in  this  case  the  quinidine 
will  shortly  begin  to  crystallize  in  a  layer  of  etlier.  The  last  trace  of  quinidine  may  be 
yet  more  definitively  detected  by  employing,  instead  of  the  ordinary  ether,  some  ether 
previously  saturated  with  quinidine,  by  which  means  all  of  the  quinidine  contsined  m 
the  quinine  must  remain  undissolved.  It  is  particularly  requisite  in  performing  thii 
last  experiment  to  observe,  after  the  shaking,  whether  all  has  dissolved ;  fcnr,  owing  to 
the  great  tendency  of  quinidine  to  crystallisation,  it  may  become  again  separated  u  a 
crystalline  form,  and  be  a  souree  of  error. 

If  more  than  <,^th  of  quinidine  or  cinchonine  be  present,  there  will  be  fowa^  •" 
insoluble  precipiute  at  the  limits  of  the  two  layers  of  fluids.  If  this  be  quinidine,  it 
will  be  dissolved  on  the  addition  of  proportionately  more  ether,  while  cinchonine  vul 
he  unaffected. 

It  is  expressly  to  he  remarked,  that  the  necessity  for  testing  sulphate  of  quinine  in 
search  of  other  fraudulent  adulterations  is  not  superseded  by  the  above  desoribeu 
process. 

We  have  particularly  to  determine  upon  the  absence  of  inorganic  substances,  wnien 
may  be  effected  by  subjecting  to  red  heat  on  a  platinum  dish,  or  simply  by  solution  in 
alcohol.  .     1  -J 

Gypsum,  chalk,  magnesia,  &c.,  will  be  left  undissolved.  Boracio  acid  will  be  dissolved 
by  alcohol,  but  its  green  flame  will  indicate  its  presence  in  the  alcoholic  solution  ^hen 
ignited. 

The  absence  of  organic  substances,  such  as  salicine,  sugar,  stearic  acid,  &c.,  ^'**^. 
inferred  from  the  formation  of  a  colourless  solution  with  pure  concentrated  cold  suipn**' 
ric  acid  :  it  ia  as  well  to  leave  the  sulphuric  acid  to  act  for  some  hours. 

The  presence  of  sal-ammoniac  nuiy  be  detected  by  the  addition  of  caustic  potash  to 
the  suspected  salt,  when,  if  present,  it  will  be  known  by  the  diflfiision  of  the  amnoniac* 
odour. 

On  th€  preparaium  of  Sulphate  of  Quinine  for  Hoepitalt,  by  Mr.  Edward  ffern»9'  ^ 

**  Til  is  is  simply  the  known  article  of  sulphate  of  quinine  crystallised,  but  oot 
white  in  point  of  colour  as  the.  usual  article  of  commerce. 
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**  You  are  aware  that  the  whiter  salt  is  brought  to  its  snow  white  hue  by  the  agency  of 
animal  charcoal,  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  therefore  on  the  lime  and  lime  salts  of  the 
charcoal,  forming  sulphate  of  lime,  is  likely  to  be  present  in  the  white  kind,  unless  very 
carefully  prepared.  llits  hospital  sulphate  r^ns  no  chance  of  such  impurities,  as  the 
published  process,  when  patented,  will  show. 

**  The  price  at  which  it  is  introduced  is  perhaps  of  no  moment  to  you,  but  it  may  be 
interesting  to  you  to  know  that  it  will  cost  consumers  about  20  per  cent  less  than  the 
white  kind.  Independently,  therefore,  of  its  purity,  I  expect  this  great  saving  will  not 
be  the  least  of  its  recommendations. 

•*  The  bark  is  boiled  in  a  solution  of  caustic  soda.  This  extracts  the  colouring  mntter 
and  gum  of  the  bark:  it  is  pressed,  washed  with  cold  water,  and  again  boiled  with  caus- 
tic potash  —  again  pressed,  washed,  and  again  pressed.  The  bark  is  now  free  of  all 
colouring,  and  hence  obviating  the  use  of  animal  charcoal,  unless  the  sulphate  is  required 
to  be  quite  white  —  in  which  case  I  use  pure  animal  charcoal. 

**  The  pressed  bark  is  now  boiled  in  acid  and  water,  and  this  for  the  first  time  dissolves 
the  quina.  This  is  precipitated  by  soda,  and  thus  the  pure  quina  Is  formed.  On 
treating  with  acid,  sulph.,  the  hospital  sulphate  of  quinine  crystallizes  at  once.  You 
now  therefore  see  by  this  sketch  that  no  impurity  can  exist,  and  tlic  action  of  the  caustic 
soda  on  the  bark  suflSciently  bleaches  the  quina  without  the  aid  of  charcoal.  The 
treatment  of  the  soda  liquor  is  rather  a  troublesome  operation,  but  all  of  which  will  ap. 
pear  in  the  patent." — Extract  of  a  letter, 

J  have  found  Mr.  Herring's  hospital  sulphate  of  quinine  to  be  a  good  article,  contain- 
ing within  a  few  per  cents,  as  much  base  as  the  whitest  in  the  market. 

QUINTESSENCE.  Tlie  alchemists  understood  by  tliis  term,  now  no  longer  in 
scientific  use,  the  solution  in  alcohol  of  the  principles  which  this  menstruum  can  extract 
from  aromatic  plants  or  flowers,  by  digestion,  during  some  days,  in  the  sun,  a  stove,  or 
upon  a  sand-bath  slightly  warmed.  A  quintessence,  therefore,  corresponds  to  the  alco- 
holic tincture  or  essence  (not  essential  oil)  of  the  present  day.     See  Pkefuiixry. 
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RAILWAY  TRAIN  BREAK.  Patent  break  for  railway  trains,  designed  to 
obviate  the  serious  defects  of  the  common  railway  break.  The  first  advantage  which 
it  presents  is  an  improvement  as  to  the  permanent  way,  which  is  effected  bv  the  use  of 
the  long  shoe,  by  having  18  inches  of  clearing  surface  upon  the  rails;  it  will  slide 
over  the  soft  or  bad  places  hitherto  made  worse  by  the  application  of  the  ordiiuury  break, 
the  wheels  having  only  about  one  inch  of  surface.  The  ends  of  the  rails  will  not  be 
jumped  up,  or  flattened  by  the  wheels  comii^  in  contact  with  them,  which  is  now 
the  case,  as  the  wheels,  resting  upon  the  shoe,  will,  in  fact,  press  such  irregularities 
down. 

The  second  advantage  is  that  in  the  locomotive  department,  the  wheels*  tires  are  always 
preserved  perfectly  circular,  and  the  shoe,  by  bearing  up  the  wheel  when  the  break  is 
applied,  prevents  the  flat  places  being  formed,  and  also  torsion  upon  the  axles.  The 
wheels,  whether  of  wood  or  iron,  are  saved  from  being  strained,  and  the  tires,  rivets,  bolts, 
&c.  are  not  liable  to  get  loose,  an  evil  which  is  caused  by  their  becoming  heated.  The 
carriage  frame  is  also  saved  from  being  racked  and  twisted,  as  the  patent  break  is 
suspended  from  the  axle  only,  lliis  wUl  cause  a  great  saving  in  the  repair  of  break 
carriages.  By  the  adoption  of  this  break  a  power  is  gained,  when  applied  to  2  wheels 
only,  fully  equal  to  the  usual  breaks  applied  to  6,  a  feature  of  no  slight  importance  in 
cases  of  danger.  This  power  in  retarding  a  train  is  also  always  the  same,  which  is  not 
the  case  with  the  common  break.  The  different  weights  with  which  the  carriages  are 
loaded  are  continually  altering  the  position  of  the  blocks,  which  varies  the  number  of 
turns  of  the  screw  necessary  to  apply  the  ordinary  break  ;  while  in  wet,  greasy  weather, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  skid  the  wheels.  The  patent  break  can  be  applied  in  less 
time  and  with  2  or  3  turns  only  of  the  screw,  whereas  6  or  7  turns  are  required  with 
that  hitherto  in  use.  It  is  also  free  from  the  usual  unpleasant  noise,  smell,  and  sensation 
from  firiction. 

Lastly,  considerable  saving  is  effected  both  in  the  amount  of  stock  required  and  in  the 
wear  and  tear  of  railway  apparatus. — MoHtgomerjf*s  patent. 

The  necessity  for  the  introduction  of  an  improved  railway  break  is  universally  admitted 
by  all  engineers  and  practical  men.  The  breaks  in  common  use  are  very  injurious, 
both  with  regard  to  the  durability  of  the  wheels  and  rails.     Timber  blocks  of  poplar 
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wood  are  made  to  bear  bard  upon  the  peripherics  of  the  wheels,  so  as  to  stop  tltetr 
revolution.  The  result  is  the  grinding  of  man^  flat  places  on  tbe  tire  of  the  wheels  and 
the  abrasion  of  the  rails,  occasioning  frequent  renewal. 

RAISINS,  are  grapes  allowed  to  ripen  and  dry  upon  tbe  Tine.  The  best  come 
from  the  soutb  of  Europe,  as  from  Roquevaire  in  ProTence,  Calabria,  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal. Fine  raisins  are  also  imported  from  Smyrna,  Damascus,  and  Egypt.  Sweet 
fleshy  grapes  are  selected  for  maturing  into  raisins,  and  such  as  grow  upon  the  suonjr 
slopes  of  hilla  sheltered  from  the  north  winds.  The  bunches  are  pruned,  and  the  Tine 
is  stripped  of  its  leaves,  when  the  fruit  has  l>ecome  rtpe ;  the  sun  then  beaming  full 
upon  the  grapes  completes  their  saccharification,  and  expels  tbe  superfluous  water.  Tb^ 
rai»ins  are  plucked,  cleansed,  and  dipped  for  a  few  seconds  in  a  boiling  lye  of  wood  ashes 
and  quicklime,  at  12  or  13  degrees  of  Beaum^'s  areometer.  The  wrinkled  fruit  is  lastly 
drained,  dried  and  exposed  in  the  sun  upon  hurdles  of  basket-work  during  14  or  15  days. 

The  finest  raisins  are  those  of  the  sun,  so  called  ;  being  the  plumpest  bunches,  which 
are  \e(i  to  ripen  fully  upon  the  vine,  after  iheir  stalks  have  been  half  cut  through. 

The  amount  of  raisins  imported  for  home  consumption  was  in  the  year  1850, 
218,982  cwts.  ;  in  1851,  208,801  cwts. ;  duty  received,  1850,  172,260^. ;  1851,  164,401/. 

RAM  HYDRAULIC.  Originally  invented  by  Montgolfier,  in  France,  and 
patented  by  him  in  1797. 

This  machine,  which  is  self-acting,  is  composed  of  an  air  vessel  and  3  valves,  2  for  tbe 
water  and  1  for  keeping  up  the  supply  of  air.  Upon  pressing  down  the  valve  in  the 
conducting  tube,  which  opens  downwards,  the  water  escapes  from  it,  until  this  momentum 
is  sufficient  to  overcome  the  weight,  when  the  valve  immediately  rises  and  closes  the 
aperture.  The  water,  having  then  no  other  outlet  than  the  inner  valve,  rushes  through 
it  by  its  general  force,  compressing  the  air  in  the  air  vessel  until  equilibrium  taks 
place,  when  the  air  reacts  by  its  expansive  force,  closing  the  inner  valve,  which  retains 
the  water  above  it,  and  driving  it  up  the  ascending  tube.  By  this  reaction  the  water  is 
forced  back  along  the  conducting  pipe,  producing  a  partial  vacuum  beneath  the  outer 
valve,  which  immediately  falls  by  its  own  weight.  The  water  thus  escapes  until  it  has 
acquired  sufficient  force  to  close  this,  when  the  action  proceeds  as  before.  It  is  best 
adapted  for  raising  moderate  quantities  cf  water,  as  for  household  or  forming  pur- 
poses. 

RAPE-SEED,  imported  for  home  consumption  in  1850,  107,029  qrs. ;  in  1851, 
82,394  qrs.     See  Oils,  unctuous. 

RASP,  MECHANICAL,  is  the  name  given  by  the  French  to  an  important  ma- 
chine much  used  for  mashing  beet-roots.     See  ScoAa, 

RASPS  AND  FILES.  File-making  is  a  manufacture  which  is  still  in  a  grmt 
measure  confined  to  Sheffield.  It  is  remarkable  that  hitherto  no  machine  has  been  con* 
structed  capable  of  producing  files  which  rival  those  cut  by  the  human  band.  Machine- 
made  files  have  not  the  **  bite  "  which  hand-cut  files  have :  this  is  accounted  for  by  the 
peculiar  facilities  of  the  human  'wrist  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  particular  angle 
suitable  to  produce  the  proper  **  cut."  **  Small  files  are  made  out  of  the  best  cast  steel ; 
those  of  a  larger  size  from  ordinary  steel ;  flat  files  are  forged  on  an  ordinary  study. 
Other  forms  on  bolsters,  with  the  indentature  corresponding  to  the  shape  required  being 
thereon  impressed,  a  chisel  wider  than  the  blank  to  be  cut  is  used  as  the  only  instrument 
to  form  the  teeth  :  it  is  moved  by  tbe  hand  with  the  greatest  nicety.  After  cutting  and 
previous  to  hardening,  the  file  is  immersed  in  some  adhesive  substance,  such  as  ale- 
grounds,  in  which  salt  has  been  dissolved ;  this  protects  the  teeth  from  the  direct  action 
of  the  fire ;  it  is  tlien  immersed  perpendicularly  in  water ;  cleansed  by  finishing. 

RATAFIA,  is  the  generic  name,  in  Prance,  of  Kqueura  compounded  with  alcohol, 
sugar,  and  the  odoriferous  or  flavouring  principles  of  vegetables.  Bruised  cherries  with 
their  stones  are  indised  in  spirit  of  wine  to  make  the  ratafia  of  Gren<^le  de  Tey$iire, 
The  liquor  being  builed  and  filtered,  is  flavoured,  when  cold,  with  spirit  of  noyeaai,  made 
by  distilling  water  off  the  bruised  bitter  kernels  of  apricots,  and  mixing  it  with  alcohoL 
Syrup  of  bay  laurel  and  galango  are  also  added.     See  LiQUxuas. 

RAZORS.  151.  Ellioi,  J.  Toumhead  Street,  Sheffield  —  ManufaeiMrtr.  Pattern 
rasors  manufactured  of  the  best  steel,  exhibited  for  temper,  design  and  workmanship. 

Frame-back  razor,  ground  exceedingly  thin  and  cannot  require  to  be  again  ground, 
thus  retaining  a  fine  and  durable  edge,  and  increasing  greatly  the  ease  of  shaving.  Tbe 
gold,  silver,  steel,  german-silver  or  brass  backs,  form  an  elegant  contrast  to  the  blade, 
and  enhance  the  beauty  of  appearance,  as  well  as  afford  more  opportunity  for  originality 
of  design  and  skill  in  execution. 

Two  workmen  are  always  engaged  in  razor-making.  The  rod  of  steel  of  which  they 
are  made  is  about  half  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  of  sufficient  thickness  to  form  the  back. 
The  stake  upon  which  they  are  forged  is  rounded  on  both  siJes  of  the  tops,  which  is 
instrumental  in  thinning  the  edge,  and  much  facilitates  the  operation  of  grinding.  The 
blades  are  then  hardened  and  tempered  in  the  ordinary  way,  with  the  exception  that 
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they  are  placed  on  their  hack  on  an  iron  plate,  and  the  moment  they  assume  a  straw 
colour  of  a  deep  shade  they  are  removed. 

The  grinding  follows,  on  a  stone  revolving  in  water ;  then  glazing  on  a  wooden  disc 
The  fine  polish  is  given  by  a  wooden  wheel,  having  its  circumference  covered  with  bufT 
leather,  which  is  covered  with  crocus.  The  ornamentation  of  the  blade  by  etching  with 
acid  and  gilding,  if  such  is  required,  is  the  last  process. 

REALGAR,  Red  Orpiment.  {Anenic  rouge  stUphure,  Tr.  ;  Rothes  tchwefelarsenik. 
Germ.)  This  ore  occurs  in  primitive  mountains,  associated  sometimes  with  native 
arsenic  under  the  form  of  veins,  efflorescences,  very  rarely  crystalline ;  as  also  in  volcanic 
diatricts ;  for  example,  at  Solfaterra  near  Naples ;  or  sublimed  in  the  shape  of  stalactites, 
in  the  rents  and  craters  of  Etna,  Vesuvius,  and  other  volcanoes.  Its  spec.  grav.  varies 
from  S'S  to  S*6.  It  has  a  fine  scarlet  colour  in  mass,  but  orange  red  in  powder,  whereby 
it  is  distinguishable  firom  cinnabar.  It  is  soft,  sectile,  readily  scratched  by  the  nail ; 
its  fracture  is  vitreous  and  conchotdal.  It  volatilizes  easily  before  the  blowpipe,  emitting 
the  garlic  smell  of  arsenic,  along  with  that  of  burning  sulphur.  It  consists  o^  arsenic  70, 
sulphur  30  in  100  parts.  It  is  employed  sometimes  as  a  pigment.  Factitious  orpiment 
is  made  by  distilling  in  an  earthen  retort  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and  arsenic,  of  orpiment 
and  sulphur,  or  of  arsenious  acid,  sulphur  and  charcoal.  It  has  not  the  rich  colour  of 
the  native  pigment,  and  is  much  more  poisonous ;  since,  like  factitious  orpiment,  it  always 
contains  more  or  less  arsenious  acid. 

RECTIFICATION,  is  a  second  distillation  of  alcoholic  liquors,  to  free  them  from 
whatever  impurities  may  have  passed  over  in  the  first. 

RED  LIQUOR,  is  a  crude  acetate  of  alumina,  employed  in  calico-printing,  and  pre- 
pared firom  pyrolignous  acid ;  which  see,  and  Calico  PaiNTiNo. 

At  first  sight  it  would  appear  that  alumina  is  the  intermediate  fixing  agent.  The 
pyrolignite  of  alumina,  by  its  easy  decomposition  into  acetic  acid  and  alumina,  would  be 
the  one  preferred ;  but  practice  has  shown  that  a  suipho-acetate  of  alumina  gives  the 
best  results,  and  which  is  composed  as  follows : — 

SO„ 

2  C^  H,  O^ 

and  prepared  by  mixing  together 

453  lbs.  of  ammoniacal  alum. 

379  lbs.  of  acetate  of  lead,  or  315  lbs.  of  pyrolignite  of  lead. 
]132lbs.  of  water, 
or. 

383  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  alumina. 

379  lbs.  of  acetato  of  lead,  or  315  lbs.  of  pyrolignite  of  lead. 
1132  lbs.  of  water. 

or, 

453  lbs.  of  alum,  and  a  quantity  of  solution  of  pyrolignite  of  lime,  amounting  to 
158  Iba. 

or, 

333  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  alumina,  with  the  same  amount  of  pyrolignite  of  lime. 

These  substances  are  well  stirred  together  for  several  hours,  complete  double  decom- 
positimi  ensues,  sulphate  of  lead  is  deposited,  and  suipho-acetate  of  alumina  remains  in 
solution  with  one  equivalent  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  proceeding  from  the  ammoniacal 
alum  employed,  as  only  two  equivalents  of  sulphuric  acid  are  removed  from  the  four 
which  alum  contains. 

But  as  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  of  no  use  in  the  process  of  mordanting  cloth,  and  as  it 
may  be  considered  as  increasing  the  price  of  the  articles  to  the  manufacturer,  a  very 
intelligent  firm  had  the  good  idea  of  replacing  ammoniacal  alum  by  sulphate  of 
alumina,  thus  not  only  rendering  the  liquor  cheaper,  but  their  liquor  marks  the 
same  strength  as  that  of  other  manufacturers,*— namely,  sp.  gr.  1  "085,  or  17  Twaddle. 
The  red  mordant  D  of  this  firm  contains  a  larger  amount  of  useful  agents  under  the 
same  bulk  of  fluid. 

The  following  analyses  clearly  show  this  point :  (see  next  page)  — 

From  these  results  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  composition  of  red  liquors  varies  a 
great  deal  in  Manchester,  and  that  it  is  of  importance  to  our  extensive  calico-printing 
firms  to  inquire  more  than  they  at  present  do  into  the  composition  of  their  red  mor- 
dants. By  doing  so  we  have  no  doubt  they  will  arrive  at  two  ends, —  viz.,  account  better 
than  they  do  for  the  superiority  of  some  prints  over  others,  and  discover  why  certain 
persons  always  believe  the  peculiar  red  mordant  they  employ  the  best^and  if  results  do 
not  come  up,  attribute  failures  to  the  madder,  &e. 

I  may  mention  here  a  fraud  or  two  which  has  been  discovered  in  the  pyrolignite  of 
iron,  or  black  liquor,  employed  by  calico  printers  and  dyers  for  obtaining  black,  grey, 
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Composition  of  Four  Mordants  per  Gallon. 


SubctMices. 

Formala. 
AL,  O,  SC^  QCj  Ha  Oa+NHs 

Formula. 

HrOs+NH,  SO, 
HO. 

Formala. 

Alamlna   -       .       - 
Sulphuric  acid  - 
Acetic  add 
Ammonia  and  water 

Mordant  A. 

Mordant  B. 

Mordant  C. 

Mordant  O. 

grains. 
1680-0 
1642*6 
8369-8 
-674-1 

OS.    grs. 
3       18 

6  90 

7  307 
1      236 

graini. 

18300 

2800-0 

3570-0 

•910-0 

ot.    gra. 
4        19 
6      178 
8       70 
2       8A 

grains. 
1239-0 
30170 
1281-7 
-653-1 

Of.    grs. 
2      365 
6     399 
2      406 
1      215 

grains. 
9164*4 
1664*6 
3679*2 

OS.    frt. 
4      416 
3      3-23 
8      179 

maroon,  chocolate,  &c.  It  is  but  just  to  state  that  this  fraud  is  mainly  owing  to  the 
dyers  and  calico  printers  themseWes,  who  require  articles  at  a  lower  price  than  they  can 
be  produced  at. 

The  products  added  into  some  black  liquors  are  muriate  or  sulphate  of  iron,  in  pro- 
portions varying  from  10  to  SO  per  cent.  To  detect  them  the  black  liquor  is  treated 
by  carbonate  of  soda,  which,  on  throwing  down  the  oxide  of  iron,  produces  chloride  of 
sodium  and  sulphate  of  soda.  The  whole  u  then  thrown  upon  a  filter.  The  liquor, 
when  e\«porated  to  dryness,  and  calcined*  to  destroy  organic  matter,  leaves  a  residue, 
which,  on  being  dissolved,  gives,  after  being  rendered  acid  with  nitric  acid,  a  white 
curdy  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  a  white  pulverulent  one  with  nitrate  of 
baryta,  if  chlorides  or  sulphates  are  present  in  the  liquor. 

REED,  is  the  well-known  implement  of  the  weaver,  made  of  parallel  slips  of 
metal  or  reeds,  called  dents.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  adaptation  of  yam 
of  a  proper  degree  of  fineness  to  any  given  measure  of  reed,  constitutes  one  of  the 
principal  objects  of  the  manufacturer  of  cloths;  as  upon  this  depends  entirely  the 
appearance,  and  in  a  great  d^ree  the  durability,  of  the  cloth  when  finished.  The 
art  of  perffbrming  this  properly  is  known  by  the  names  of  txamining,  settimg^  or 
shying,  which  are  used  indiscriminately,  and  mean  exactly  the  same  thing.  The 
reed  consists  of  two  parallel  pieces  of  wood,  set  a  few  inches  apart,  and  they  are  of 
any  given  length,  as  a  yard,  a  yard  and  a  quarter,  &c.  The  division  of  the  yard  being 
into  halves,  quarters,  eighths,  and  sixteenths;  the  breadth  of  a  web  is  generally 
expressed  by  a  vulgar  fraction,  as  l^  |,  |,  {  ;  and  the  subdivisions  by  the  eighths  or  six- 
teenths, or  nails,  as  they  are  usually  called,  as  {,  {,  y,  &c.,  or  ^,  \^  {{,  &c.  In  Scot- 
land, the  splits  of  cane  which  pass  between  the  longitudinal  pieces  or  ribs  of  the  reed 
are  expressed  by  hundreds,  porters,  and  splits.  The  porter  is  20  splits  or  |tb  of  an  hun- 
dred. 

In  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  a  different  mode  is  adopted,  both  as  to  the  measure  and 
divisions  of  the  reed.  The  Manchester  and  Bolton  reeds  are  counted  by  the  number  of 
splits,  or,  as  they  are  there  called,  dents,  contained  in  24 J  inches  of  the  reed.  These 
dents,  instead  of  being  arranged  in  hundreds,  porters,  and  splits,  as  in  Scotland,  are  cal- 
culated by  what  is  there  termed  hares  or  hears,  each  containing  20  dents,  or  the  same 
number  as  the  porter  in  the  Scotch  reeds.  The  Cheshire  or  Stockport  reeds,  again,  re- 
ceive their  designation  from  the  number  of  ends  or  threads  contained  in  one  inch,  two 
ends  being  allowed  for  every  dent,  that  being  the  almost  universal  number  in  every 
species  and  description  of  plain  cloth,  according  to  the  modem  practice  of  weaving  and 
also  for  a  great  proportion  of  fanciful  articles. 

The  number  of  threads  in  the  warp  of  a  web  is  generally  ascertained  with  considerable 
precision  by  means  of  a  small  magnifying  glass,  fitted  into  a  socket  of  brass,  under  vhich 
is  drilled  a  small  round  hole  in  the  bottom  plate  of  the  standard.    The  number  of  threails 
visible  in  this  perforation  ascertains  the  *number  of  threads  in  the  standard  measure 
of  the  reed.     Those  used  in  Scotland  have  sometimes  four  perforations,  over  any  one  o^ 
which  the  glass  may  be  shifted.     The  first  perforation  is  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
is  therefore  well  adapted  to  the  Stockport  mode  of  counting ;  that  is  to  say,  for  ascer- 
taining the  number  of  ends  or  threads  per  inch ;  the  second  is  adapted  for  the  Bolland 
reed,  being  ^igth  part  of  40  inches ;  the  third  is  ^th  of  37  inches,  and  is  adapted  for 
the  now  almost  universal  construction  of  Scotch  reeds ;  and  the  fourth,  being  J«tb  of 
S4  inches,  is  intended  for  the  French  cambrics.     Every  thread  appearing  io  these 
respective  measures,  of  course  represents  200  threads,  or  100  splits,  in  the  standard 
breadth ;  and  thus  the  quality  of  the  fabric  may  be  ascertained  with  considerable  pre- 
cision, even  after*  the  cloth  has  undergone  repeated  wettings,  either  at  the  bleachmg- 
ground  or  dye-work.     By  counting  the  other  way,  the  proportion  which  the  woof  bears 
to  the  warp  is  also  known,  and  this  forms  the  chief  use  of  the  glass  to  the  manufacturer 
and  operative  weaver,  both  of  whom  are  previously  acquainted  with  the  exact  measure 
of  the  reed. 
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Compara^ve  Tablb  of  37-inch  reeds,  being  the  standard  used  throughout  Europe,  for 
linens,  with  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  reeds^  and  the  foreign  reeds  iised  for  holland 
«nd  cambric. 


Scotch. 

Lancaihlre. 

Cheshire. 

Dutch  holland. 

French  cambric 

600 

20 

34 

550 

653 

700 

24 

38 

650 

761 

800 

26 

44 

740 

870 

900 

30 

50 

832 

979 

1000 

34 

54 

925 

1089 

1100 

36 

60 

1014 

1197 

laoo 

40 

64 

1110 

1300 

1300 

42 

70 

1202 

1414 

1400 

46 

76 

1295 

1464 

1500 

50 

80 

1387 

1602 

1600 

52 

86 

1480 

1752 

1700 

56 

92 

1571 

1820 

1800 

58 

96 

1665 

1958. 

1900 

62 

104 

1757 

2067 

2000 

66 

110 

1850 

2176 

In  the  above  table,  the  S7-ineh  is  placed  first  It  is  called  Scotch,  not  because  it 
either  originated  or  Is  exclusively  used  in  that  country.  It  u  the  general  linen  reed  of 
all  Europe ;  but  in  Scotland  it  has  also  been  adopted  as  the  regulator  of  her  cotton 
manufactures. 

REFINING  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER;  called  also  ParftV.  (Affinage  dargettt, 
DSpartf  Fr. ;  Scheidung  in  die  qttart.  Germ.)  For  several  uses  in  the  arts,  these  pre- 
cious metals  are  required  in  an  absolutely  pure  state,  in  which  alone  they  possess  their 
malleability  and  peculiar  properties  in  the  most  eminent  degree.  Thus,  for  example, 
neither  gold  nor  silver  leaf  can  be  made  of  the  requisite  fineness,  if  the  metals  contain 
•.he  smallest  portion  of  copper  alloy.  Till  within  these  twenty  years,  the  parting  of 
silver  from  gold  was  effected  everywhere  by  nitric  acid ;  it  is  still  done  so  in  all  the  es- 
tablishments of  this  country,  except  the  Royal  Mint ;  and  in  the  small  refining-houses 
abroad.  The  following  apparatus  may  be  advantageously  employed  in  this  operation. 
It  will  serve  the  double  purpose  of  manufacturing  nitric  acid  of  the  utmost  purity,  and 
of  separating  silver  firom  gold  by  its  means. 


I.    On  procuring  nitric  acid  for  parting a  is  a  platinum  retort  or  alembic;   h  Is 

its  capital,  terminating  above  in  a  tubulure,  to  which  a  kneed  tube  of  platinum, 
about  2  feet  long,  is  adapted ;  c  is  the  tubulure  of  the  retort,  for  supplying  acid 
during  the  process,  and  for  inspecting  its  progress.  It  is  ftimished  wirh  a  lid  ground 
air-tight,  which  may  be  secured  in  its  place  by  a  weight  «  is  a  stoneware  pipe,  about 
two  inches  diameter,  and  several  feet  long,  according  to  the  locality  in  which  the 
operation  u  to  be  carried  on.  It  is  made  in  lengths  fitted  to  one  another,  and  secured 
at  the  Joints  with  loam-lute.  The  one  bend  of  this  earthenware  hard  salt-glazed 
pipe  is  adapted  to  receive  the  platinum  tube,  and  the  other  bend  is  inserted  into  a  tubu- 
lure in  the  top  of  the  stoneware  drum  /.    The  opening  Iflfin  the  middle  of  the  top  of /» is 
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for  inspecting  the  progress  of  the  condensation  of  acid ;  and  the  third  tubulara  tenni- 
nates  in  a  prolonged  pipe  t,  i,  consisting  of  several  pieces,  each  of  which  enters  from  above 
oonically  into  the  one  below.  The  joinings  of  the  upper  pieces  need  not  be  tightly 
luted,  as  it  is  desirable  that  some  atmospherical  oxygen  ahould  enter,  to  convert  the 
relatively  light  nitrous  gas  into  nitrous  or  nitric  acid  vapour,  which  when  supplied  with 
moisture  wiU  condense  and  fall  down  in  a  liquid  state.  To  supply  this  moisture  in  the  most 
difliisive  form,  the  upright  stoneware  pipes  t,  t,  /,  I,  (at  least  S  inches  diameter,  and  IS  feet 
high,)  should  be  obstructed  partially  with  flint  nodules,  or  with  siliceous  pebbles ;  and 
water  should  be  allowed  to  trickle  upon  the  top  pebble  from  a  cistern  placed  above. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  let  the  water  drop  so  slowly  as  merely  to  preserve  the  pebbles 
in  a  state  of  humidity.  A  is  a  stopcock,  of  glass  or  stoneware,  for  drawing  off  the  acid 
from  the  cistern  /,  A  is  a  section  of  a  small  air-furnace,  covered  in  at  top  with  an  iron 
ring,  on  which  the  flat  iron  ring  of  the  platinum  frame  rests. 

^,  ^,  is  a  tub  in  which  the  stoneware  cistern  stands,  surrounded  with  water,  kept  con- 
stantly as  cold  as  possible  by  passing  a  stream  through  it ;  the  spring  water  entering  by  a 
pipe  that  dips  near  to  the  bottom,  and  the  hot  water  escaping  at  the  upper  edge. 

With  the  above  apparatus,  the  manufisM:ture  of  pure  nitric  acid  is  comparatively  easy 
and  economical.  Into  the  alembic  a,  100  pounds  (or  thereby)  of  pure  nitre,  eoarsdy 
bruised  if  the  crystals  be  large,  are  to  be  put ;  the  capital  is  then  to  be  adapted,  and  the 
platinum  tube  (the  only  movable  one)  luted  into  its  place.  Twenty  pounds  of  strong 
sulphuric  acid  are  now  to  be  introduced  by  the  tubulure  c,  and  then  its  lid  must  be  put 
on.  No  heat  must  yet  be  applied  to  the  alembic.  In  about  an  hour,  another  ten  pounds 
of  acid  may  be  poured  in,  and  so  every  hour,  till  60  pounds  of  acid  have  been  added. 
A  few  hours  after  the  affusion  of  the  last  portion  of  acid,  a  slight  fire  may  be  kindled  in 
the  furnace  k. 

By  judicious  regulation  of  the  heat,  the  whole  acid  may  be  drawn  off  in  S4  hours ; 
its  final  expulsion  being  aided  by  the  dexterous  introduction  of  a  quart  or  two  of  boiling 
water,  in  small  successive  portions,  by  the  tubulure  e,  whose  lid  must  be  instantly  shut 
after  every  inspersion.  The  most  convenient  strength  of  acid  for  the  parting  process,  is 
when  its  specific  gravity  is  about  1  '320,  or  when  a  vessel  that  contains  16  ounces  of 
pure  water,  will  contain  21 1  of  the  aquafortis.  To  this  strength  it  should  be  brought 
very  exactly  by  the  aid  of  a  hydrometer. 

Its  purity  is  easily  ascertained  by  letting  iidl  into  it  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  silver; 
and  if  no  perceptible  milkiness  ensues,  it  may  be  accounted  good.  Should  a  white 
cloud  appear,  a  few  particles  of  silver  may  be  introduced,  to  separate  whatever  muriatic 
acid  may  be  present,  in  the  form  of  chloride  of  silver.  Though  a  minute  quantity  of 
sulphuric  acid  should  exist  in  the  nitric,  it  will  be  of  no  consequence  in  the  opeiatioD  at 

parting. 

2.  On  parting  by  the  nitric  acid,  called  by  the  Mexicans,  "  H  apariado.^ —  The  prin- 
ciple on  which  this  process  is  founded,  is  the  fact  of  silver  being  soluble  in  nitric  acid, 
while  gold  is  insoluble  in  that  menstruum.  If  the  proportion  oif  gold  to  that  of  silver 
be  greater  than  one  to  two,  then  the  particles  of  the  former  metal  so  protect  or  envelop 
those  of  the  latter,  that  the  nitric  acid,  even  at  a  boiling  heat,  remains  quite  inactive  on  the 
alloy.  It  is  indispensable,  therefore,  that  the  weight  of  the  silver  be  at  least  double  that 
of  the  gold.  100  pounds  of  silver  take  38  pounds  of  nitric  acid,  of  specific  gravity 
1  *320,  for  oxidizement,  and  111  for  solution  of  the  oxide;  being  together  149;  but 
the  refiner  often  consumes,  in  acid  of  the  above  strength,  more  than  double  the  weight 
of  silver,  which  shows  great  waste,  owing  to  the  imperfect  means  of  eondensation 
employed  for  recovering  the  vapours  of  the  boiling  and  very  volatile  acid. 

By  the  apparatus  above  delineated,  the  SSpounds  of  acid  expended  in  oxidbing  the  silver, 
become  nitrous  gas  in  the  first  place,  and  are  afterwards  reconverted  in  a  great  measure 
into  nitric  acid  by  absorption  of  atmospherical  oxygen ;  so  that  not  one-fifth  need  be  lost, 
under  good  management.  As  the  acid  must  be  boiled  on  the  granulated  goHJe,  or  alloy, 
to  effect  the  solution  of  the  silver,  by  proper  arrangements  the  vapours  may  be  entirely 
condensed,  and  nearly  the  whole  acid  be  recovered,  except  the  1 1 1  parts  indispensable  to 
constitute  nitrate  of  silver.  Hence,  with  economical  management,  120  pounds  of  such 
acid  may  be  assigned  as  adequate  to  dissolve  100  of  silver  associated  with  50  of  gold. 

It  must  here  be  particularly  observed,  that  100  pounds  of  copper  require  ISO  pounds 
of  the  above  acid  for  oxidizement ;  and  390  for  solution  of  the  oxide ;  being  580  pounds 
in  whole,  of  which  less  than  ^  part  could  be  recovered  by  the  above  apparatus.  It  is 
therefore  manifest  that  it  is  desirable  to  employ  silver  pretty  well  freed  from  copper  by 
a  previous  process ;  and  always,  if  practicable,  a  silver  containing  some  gold. 

These  data  being  assumed  as  the  bases  of  the  parting  operation,  60  pounds  of  gold  and 
silver  alloy  or  garble  finely  granulated,  containing  not  less  than  40  pounds  of  nlver,  are  to 
be  introduced  into  tlie  ten -gallon  alembic  of  platinum,  Jiy.  1 198.,  and  80  pounds  of  nitrie 
acid,  of  1  '320,  is  to  be  poured  over  tlie  alloy ;  a  quantity  which  will  measure  6  gallons 
imperial.    As  for  the  bulk  of  the  alloy,  it  is  considerably  less  than  half  a  gallon.    AbuiK 
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dance  of  space  therefore  remains  in  the  alembic  for  effen^escence  and  ebullition,  provided 
the  fire  be  rightly  tempered. 

By  the  extent  of  stoneware  conducting  pipe  e,  whiab  should  not  be  less  than  40  feet, 
by  the  dimensions  and  coldness  of  the  cistern^  and  by  the  regenerating  influence  of  the 
vertical  aerial  pipe  filled  with  moist  pebbles  t,  t,  it  is  clear,  that  out  of  the  80  pounds 
of  nitric  acid*  specific  gravity  1  -SSO,  introduced  at  first,  from  20  to  30  will  be  recovered. 

Whenever  the  effervescence  and  disengagement  of  nitrous  red  fiimes  no  longer  appear 
on  opening  the  orifice  c,  the  fire  must  be  removed,  and  the  vessel  may  be  cooled  by  the 
application  of  moist  cloths.  The  alembic  may  be  then  disengaged  from  the  platinum 
tube,  and  lifted  out  of  its  seat.  Its  liquid  contents  must  be  cautiously  decanted  off^ 
through  the  orifice  r-,  into  a  tub  nearly  filled  with  soft  water.  On  the  heavy  pulve- 
rulent gold  which  remains  in  the  vessel,  some  more  acid  should  be  boiled,  to  carry  off 
any  residuary  silver.  This  metallic  powder,  after  being  well  washed  with  water,  is  to 
be  dried,  fused  along  with  a  little  nitre  or  borax,  and  cast  into  ingots. 

Plates  of  copper  being  immersed  in  the  nitric  solution  contained  in  wooden  or  stone- 
ware cisterns,  will  throw  metallic  silver  down,  while  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  copper, 
called  blue  water,  will  float  above.  The  pasty  silver  precipitate  is  to  be  freed  from  the 
nitrate  of  copper,  first,  by  washing  with  soft  water,  and  next,  by  strong  hydraulic  pressure 
in  cast-iron  cylinders.  The  condensed  mass,  when  now  melted  in  a  crucible  along  with 
a  little  nitre  and  borax,  is  fine  silver. 

llie  above  apparatus  has  the  further  advantage  of  enabling  the  operator  to  recover  a 
great  portion  of  his  nitric  acid,  by  evaporating  the  blue  water  to  a  state  approaching  to 
dryness,  with  the  orifices  at  c,  and  at  the  top  of  the  capital,  open.  In  the  progress  of 
this  evaporation,  nothing  but  aqueous  vapour  scapes.  Whenever  the  whole  liquid  is 
dissipated,  the  pipe  <f  is  to  be  re-adjusted,  and  the  lid  applied  closely  to  c.  The  heat 
being  now  continued,  and  gradually  increased,  the  whole  nitric  acid  will  be  expelled 
from  the  copper  oxide,  which  will  remain  in  a  black  mass  at  the  bottom  of  the  alembic. 
The  contrivance  for  letting  water  trickle  upon  the  pebbles,  must  be  carefully  kept  in 
play,  otherwise  much  of  the  evolved  acid  would  be  dissipated  in  nitrous  fumes.  With 
due  attention  to  the  regenerative  plan,  a  great  part  of  the  acid  may  be  recovered,  at  no 
expense  but  that  of  a  little  fuel. 

'  The  blade  oxide  of  copper  thus  obtuned,  is  an  economical  form  of  employing  that 
metal  for  the  production  of  the  sulphate;  100  pounds  of  it,  with  122J  of  sulphuric 
acid  diluted  with  water,  produce  312^  pounds  of  crystallized  sulphate  of  copper.  A 
leadoi  boiler  is  best  adapted  for  that  operation.  100  pounds  of  silver  are  precipitable 
firom  its  solution  in  nitric  acid,  by  29  of  copper.  If  more  be  needed,  it  is  a  proof  that 
a  wast^l  excess  of  acid  has  existed  in  the  solution. 

In  parting  by  nitric  acid,  the  gold  generally  retains  a  little  silver ;  as  is  proved  by 
the  cloud  of  chloride  of  silver  which  it  affords,  at  the  end  of  some  hours,  when  dissolved 
in  aqua  regie.  And  on  the  other  hand,  the  silver  retains  a  little  gold.  These  fiu:ts 
induced  M.  Dix^  when  he  was  inspector  of  the  French  mint,  to  adopt  some  other  pro- 
cess, which  would  give  more  accurate  analytical  results ;  and  after  numerous  experi- 
ments, he  ascertained  that  sulphuric  acid  presented  great  advantages  in  this  point  of 
view,  since  with  it  he  succeeded  in  detecting,  in  silver,  quantities  of  gold  which  had 
eluded  the  other  plan  of  parting.  The  suggestion  of  M .  Diz6  has  been  since  univer- 
sally adopted  in  France.  Mr.  Costell,  about  twenty  years  ago,  erected  in  Pomeroy- 
street.  Old  Kent-road,  a  laboratory  upon  the  French  plan,  for  parting  by  sulphuric 
acid ;  but  he  was  not  successful  in  his  enterprise  ;  and  since  he  relinquished  his  business, 
Mr.  Matheson  introduced  the  same  system  into  our  Royal  Mint,  under  the  management 
of  Mr.  CostelPs  French  operatives.  In  the  Parisian  refineries,  gold,  to  the  amount  of 
a  two-thousandth  part  of  the  weight,  has  been  extracted  from  all  the  silver  which  had 
been  preriously  parted  by  the  nitric  acid  process ;  being  3500  francs  in  value  upon 
every  thousand  kilogrammes  of  silver. 

I  shall  give  first  a  general  outline  of  the  method  of  parting  by  sulphuric  acid,  and 
then  describe  its  details  as  I  have  lately  seen  them  executed  upon  a  magnificent  scale 
in  an  establishment  near  Paris. 

The  moat  suitable  alloy  for  refining  gold,  by  the  sulphuric-acid  process,  is  the  compound 
of  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  having  a  standard  quality,  by  the  cupel,  of  from  900  to  950 
millidmes,  and  containing  one-filUi  of  its  weight  of  gold.  The  best  proportions  of  the 
three  metals  are  the  following :  —  silver,  725 ;  gold,  200 ;  copper,  75 ;  *»  1000.  It  has 
been  found  that  alloys  which  contain  more  copper,  afford  solutions  that  hold  some 
anhydrous  sulphate  of  that  metal  in  solution,  which  prevents  the  gold  from  being  readily 
separated ;  and  that  alloys  containing  more  gold,  are  not  acted  on  easily  by  the  sulphuric 
acid.  The  refiner  ought,  therefore,  when  at  all  convenient,  to  reduce  the  alloys  that 
he  has  to  treat,  to  the  above-stated  proportions.  He  may  eflTect  this  purpose  either  by 
fusing  the  coarser  alloys  with  nitre  in  a  crucible,  or  by  adding  finer  alloy,  or  even  fine 
silver,  or  finally,  by  subjecting  the  coarser  alloys  to  a  previous  cupellation  with  lead  on 
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the  great  acde.  As  to  gold  or  siWer  bullion,  which  contains  lead  and  other  easljr  ox- 
idizable  metals  besides  copper,  the  refiner  ought  always  to  avoid  treating  them  by  sul- 
phuric acid ;  and  should  separate,  6r8t  of  all,  these  foreign  metala  by  the  agency  of  nitre,  if 
they  exist  in  minute  quantity ;  but  if  in  larger,  he  should  have  reoouise  to  the  cupeL 
Great  advantage  will  therefore  be  derived  firom  the  judicious  preparation  of  the  alloy  to 
be  refined. 

For  an  alloy  of  the  above  description,  the  principal  Parisian  refiners  are  in  the  bsbit 
of  employing  thrice  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  in  order  to  obtain  a  clear  solution  of 
sulphate  of  silver,  which  does  not  too  suddenly  concrete  on  cooling,  so  as  to  obstruct  its 
discharge  from  the  alembic  by  decantation.  A  small  increase  in  the  quantity  of  copper, 
calls  for  a  considerable  increase  in  the  quantity  of  acid.  ^ 

Generally  speaking,  one-half  of  the  sulphuric  acid  strictly  required  for  converting  the 
silver  and  copper  into  sulphates,  is  decomposed  into  sulphurous  acid,  whidi  is  lost  to 
the  manufacturer,  unless  he  has  recourse  to  the  agency  of  nitrous  acid. 

The  process  for  silver  containing  but  little  gold,  consists  of  five  diflferent  oper- 
ations. 

1 .   Upon  several  fbmaoes,  one  foot  in  diaffieter,  ^g-shaped  alembics  of  platinum  ■  sre 
mounted,  into  each  of  which  are  put  3  kilogrammes  (8  lbs.  troy)  of  the  granulated 
silver,  containing  a  few  grains  of  gold  per  pound,  and  6  kilogrammes  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid.     The  alembics  are  covered  with  conical  capitals,  ending  in  bent  tubes, 
which  conduct  the  acid  vapours  into  lead  pipes  of  condensation ;  and  the  furnaces  are 
erected  under  a  proper  hood.     As  the  cold  acid  is  inoperative,  it  must  be  set  a  botliog, 
at  which  temperature  it  gives  up  one  atom  of  its  oxygen  to  the  metal,  and  is  trans- 
formed into  sulphurous  add,  which  escapes  in  a  gaseous  state.     Some  of  the  undecom- 
posed  sulphuric  acid  immediately  combines  with  the  oxide  into  a  sulphate,  which  sub- 
sides, in  the  state  of  a  crystalline  powder,  to  the  bottom  of  the  vesseL     The  solution 
goes  on  vigorously,  with  a  copious  disengagement  of  sulphurous  acid  gas,  only  during 
the  two  or  three  first  hours ;  after  whic£  it  proceeds  slowly,  and  is  not  completed  till 
after  a  digestion  of  nearly  twelve  hours  more.     During  the  ebullition  a  considerable 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  vapour  escapes  along  with  the  sulphurous  acid  gas ;  the  former 
of  which  is  readily  condensed  in  a  large  leaden  receiver  immersed  in  a  cistern  <^  cold 
water,  if  need  be.     It  has  been  proposed  to  condense  the  sulphurous  acid,  by  leading 
it  over  extensive  surfiioes  of  lime-pap,  as  in  the  coal-gas  purifiers. 

2.  When  the  whole  silver  has  been  converted  into  sulphate^  this  is  to  be  emptied  out 
of  the  alembic  into  water  contained  in  a  round^bottomed  recdver  lined  with  lead,  and 
diluted  till  the  density  of  the  solution  marks  from  15°  to  iOP  Baum^  The  small  por- 
tion  of  gold,  in  the  form  of  a  brown  powder,  which  remains  undissolved,  having  been 
allowed  to  settle  to  the  bottom,  the  supernatant  solution  of  silver  is  to  be  decanted  csre- 
fully  off  into  a  leaden  clstem,  and  the  powder  being  repeatedly  edulcorated  with  water, 
the  washings  are  to  be  added  to  it  The  silver  is  now  to  be  predpitated  by  plunging 
plates  of  copper  in  the  solution,  and  the  magma  which  fidls  is  to  be  well  washed,  and 
freed  from  the  residuary  particles  of  sulphate  of  copper  by  powerfiil  conopression. 

3.  The  silver,  precipitated  and  dried  as  above  described,  is  mdted  in  a  crucible^  sod 
cast  into  an  ingot.  . 

4.  The  gold  powder  is  also  dried  and  cast  into  an  ingot,  a  little  nitre  being  added  ui 
the  fusion,  to  oxidise  and  separate  any  minute  partides  of  copper  that  may  perchance 
have  been  protected  from  the  solvent  action  of  the  acid. 

5.  As  the  sulphate  of  copper  is  of  considerable  value,  its  solution  is  to  be  neutrslind, 
evaporated  in  leaden  pans  to  a  proper  strength,  and  set  aside  to  crystallise  in  leaden 
cisterns.  The  fiurmers  throughout  France  consume  an  immense  quantity  of  this  salt. 
They  sprinkle  a  weak  solution  of  it  (at  2°  or  3°  Baum6>  over  their  grain  before  sovns 
it,  in  order  to  protect  it  against  the  ravages  of  birds  and  insects. 

The  pure  gold,  at  the  instant  of  its  separation  from  the  alloy  by  the  action  of  sulpbune 
acid,  being  in  a  very  fine  powder,  and  lying  in  close  contact  with  the  platinum,  under  tbe 
influence  of  a  boiling  menstruum,  which  brightens  the  surfiwes  of  the  two  metds,  and 
raises  their  temperature  to  fully  the  600th  degree  of  Fahrenhdt's  scale,  tends  to  ^?^ 
partially  soldered  to  the  platinum,  and  may  thus  progressivdy  thicken  the  bottom  of  toe 
still.  The  importance  of  preserving  this  Tessd  entire,  and  of  economising  the  fuel  re- 
quisite to  heat  its  contents,  induces  &e  refiner  to  detach  the  crust  of  gold  firom  tinie  to 
time,  by  passing  over  the  bottom  of  the  still,  in  small  quantities,  a  dilute  nitro- 
muriatic  acid,  which  acts  readily  on  gold,  but  not  on  platinum.  But  as  this  operauon 
is  a  very  delicate  one,  it  must  be  conducted  with  great  circumspection.  Tbe  danger  or 
such  adhering  depodts  is  much  increased  by  using  too  high  a  heat,  and  too  smsU  s 
body  of  acid,  relatively  to  the  metals  dissolved.  Hence  it  is  advanti^^us  to  ^P*^ 
alembics  of  large  sise.  Should  any  lead  or  tin  get  into  the  platinum  stUl,  while  tbe  ^ 
acid  is  in  it,  the  precious  vessel  would  be  speedily  destroyed ;  an  acddent  which  bss  not 
unfirequently  happened.     Each  operation  may  be  conveniently  finished  in  twdve  bouts 
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BO  that  each  alembic  may  refine  with  ease  160  marcs  daily.       Some  persons  work  more 
rapidly,  but  such  haste  is  hazardous. 

The  Parisian  refiners  restore  to  the  owners  the  whole  of  the  gold  and  silver  contained 
in  the  ingots,  reserving  to  themselves  the  copper  which  formed  the  alloy,  and  charging 
only  the  sum  of  5^  francs  per  kilogramme  (2 '68  lbs.  troy)  for  the  expense  of  the 
parting  of  the  metals. 

If  they  are  employed  to  refine  an  ingot  of  silver  containing  less  than  one- tenth  of  gold, 
they  retain  for  themselves  a  two-thousandth  part  of  the  gold,  and  all  the  copper,  existing 
in  the  alloy ;  return  all  the  rest  of  the  gold,  with  the  whole  of  the  silver,  in  the  ingot ;  and 
^ve,  besides,  to  the  owners  a  premium  or  bonus,  which  amounted  lately  to  f  of  a  franc 
on  the  kilogranune  of  metal.  Should  the  owner  desire  to  have  the  whole  of  the  gold  and 
silver  contained  in  his  ingot,  the  refiner  then  demands  from  him  2  francs  and  68  cen- 
times per  kilogramme,  retaining  the  copper  of  the  alloy.  As  to  silver  ingots  of  low 
standard,  the  perfection  of  the  refining  processes  is  such,  that  the  mere  copper  contained 
in  them  pays  all  the  costs ;  fiir  in  this  case,  the  refiner  restores  to  the  proprietor  of  the 
ingot  as  much  fine  silver  as  the  assay  indicated  to  exist  in  the  ingot,  contenting  himself 
with  the  copper  of  the  alloy.     See  infrd. 

The  chemical  works  of  M.  Poizat,  called  affinage  Sargent,  on  the  bank  of  the  canal 
de  r  Oureq,  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  are  undoubtedly  the  most  spacious  and  best  arranged 
for  refining  the  precious  metals,  which  exist  in  the  world.  On  being  introduced  to  this 
gentleman,  by  my  friend  and  companion  M.  Clement- Desormes,  he  immediately  ex- 
pressed his  readiness  to  conduct  me  through  his  fabrique,  politely  alluding  to  the 
French  translation  of  my  Dictionary  of  Chemistry,  which  lay  upon  the  desk  of  his 
hureoM.  The  principal  room  is  240  f^t  long,  40  feet  wide,  and  about  SO  feet  high.  A 
lofty  chimney  rises  up  through  the  middle  d£  the  apartment,  and  another  at  each  of  its 
endk  The  one  space,  120  feet  long,  to  the  right  of  the  central  chimney,  is  allotted  to 
the  processes  of  dissolving  the  silver,  and  parting  the  gold ;  the  other,  to  the  left,  to  the 
evaporation  and  crystallization  of  the  sulphate  of  copper,  and  the  concentration  of  the 
recovered  sulphuric  acid. 

M.  Poizat  melts  hb  great  masses  of  silver  in  pots  made  of  malleable  iron,  capable  of 
holding  several  cwts.  each ;  and  granulates  it  by  pouring  it  into  water  contained  in  large 
ircm  pans.  The  granulated  silver  is  dried  with  heat,  and  carried  into  a  well  lighted  ofllice 
enclosed  by  glased  casements,  to  be  weighed,  registered,  and  divided  into  determinate  por- 
tions. Each  of  these  is  put  into  a  cast-iron  pot,  of  a  flattened  hemispherical  shape,  about 
2  feet  in  diameter,  covered  with  an  iron  lid,  made  in  halves,  and  hinged  together  in  the 
middle  line.  From  the  top  of  the  fixed  lid  a  bent  pipe  issues,  and  proceeds  downwards 
into  an  oblong  leaden  chest  sunk  beneath  the  floor.  Four  of  the  above  cast-iron  pots 
stand  in  a  line  across  the  room,  divided  into  two  ranges,  with  an  intervening  space  for 
passing  between  them.  The  bottoms  of  the  pots  are  directly  heated  by  the  flame,  one 
fire  serving  for  two  pots.  Two  parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  by  weight  are  poured 
upon  every  part  of  granulated  silver,  and  kept  gently  boiling  till  the  whole  silver  be 
converted  into  a  pasty  sulphate. 

From  the  underground  leaden  chests,  a  leaden  pipe,  4  inches  in  diameter,  rises  vertically, 
and  enters  the  side  of  a  leaden  chamber,  which  is  support^  upon  strong  cross-beams 
or  rafters,  a  little  way  beneath  the  roof  of  the  apartment.  This  chamber,  which  u  SO 
feet  long,  10  feet  wide,  and  6  feet  high,  is  intended  to  condense  the  sulphuric  acid 
vapours,  along  with  some  of  the  sulphurous  acid ;  that  of  the  latter  being  promoted  by  the 
achnission  of  nitrous  gas  and  ur,  which  convert  it  into  sulphuric  acid.  From  the  further 
end  of  this  chamber,  a  large  square  leaden  pipe  returns  with  a  slight  slope  towards  the 
middle  of  the  room,  and  terminates  at  the  right-hand  side  of  the  central  chimney,  in 
a  small  leaden  chest,  for  receiving  the  drops  of  acid  which  are  condensed  in  the  pipe. 
From  that  chest  a  pipe  issues,  to  discharge  into  the  high  central  chimney  the  incon- 
densable gases,  and  also  to  maintain  a  constant  draught  through  the  whole  series  of 
leaden  chambers  back  to  the  east-iron  hemispherical  pots. 

Besides  the  above  cast-iron  pots,  destined  to  dissolve  only  the  coarse  cupreous  silver, 
contttning  a  few  grains  of  gold  per  pound,  there  are,  in  the  centre  of  the  apartment,  at 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  chimney,  6  alembics  of  platinum,  in  which  the  rich  alloys  of 
gold  and  silver  are  treated  in  the  process  of  refining  gold. 

The  pasty  sulphate  of  silver  obtained  in  the  iron  pots,  is  transferred  by  cast-iron  ladles 
with  long  handles  into  large  leaden  cisterns,  adjoining  the  pots,  and  there  diluted  with 
a  little  water  to  the  density  of  36^  Baum&  Into  this  liquor,  steam  is  admitted  through 
a  series  of  upright  leaden  pipes  arranged  along  the  side  of  the  cistern,  which  speedily 
causes  ebullition,  and  dilutes  the  solution  e\entually  to  the  22d  degree  of  Baumd.  In 
this  state,  the  liquid  supersulphate  is  run  ofl  by  leaden  syphons  into  large  oblong  leaden 
cisterns,  rounded  at  the  bottom  ;  and  is  there  exposed  to  the  action  of  ribands  of  copper, 
like  thin  wood  shavings.     The  metallic  silver  precipitates  in  a  pasty  form  ;  and  tlie 
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supernatant  sulphate  of  copper  u  then  run  off  into  a  cuitern,  upon  a  somewltat  lover 
level,  where  it  is  left  to  settle  and  become  clear. 

The  precipitate  of  silver,  called  by  the  English,  water-silver,  and  by  the  French,  ehattx 
d*argent,  is  drained,  then  strongly  squeezed  in  a  square  box  of  cast  iron,  by  the  action  of 
a  hydraulic  press;  in  which  60  pounds  of  silver  are  operated  upon  at  once. 

The  silver  lumps  are  dried,  melted  in  black  lead  crucibles,  in  a  furnace  built  near  the 
silver  end  of  the  room,  where  the  superintendent  sits  in  his  bureau — a  closet  enclosed  by 
glazed  casements,  like  a  green-house.  The  whole  course  of  the  operations  is  so  planned, 
that  they  are  made  to  commence  near  the  centre  with  the  mixed  metals,  and  pro* 
gressively  approach  towards  the  office  end  of  tlie  apartment  as  the  parting  proccssa 
advance.  Here  the  raw  material,  after  being  granulated  and  weighed,  was  given  out, 
and  here  the  pure  gold  and  silver  are  finally  eliminated  in  a  separate  state. 

In  the  other  half  of  the  hall,  the  solutions  of  sulphate  of  copper  are  evaporated 
in  large  shallow  leaden  pans,  placed  over  a  range  of  furnaces ;  from  which,  at  the  proper 
degree  of  concentration,  they  are  run  off  by  sy^ons  into  crystallizing  pans  of  the  same 
metal.  From  tlie  mother- waters,  duly  evaporated,  a  second  crop  of  crystals  is  obtuned ; 
and  also  a  third,  the  last  being  anhydrous,  from  the  great  affinity  for  water  possessed  by 
the  strong  sulphuric  acid  with  which  they  are  now  surrounded,  llie  acid  in  this  ray 
parts  with  almost  the  whole  of  the  cupreous  oxide,  and  is  then  transferred  into  a  large 
alembic  of  platinum  (value  1000/.),  to  be  rendered  fit,  by  re-concentration,  for  acting 
u)X)n  fresh  portions  of  granulated  silver.  The  capital  of  that  alembic  is  connected 
with  a  leaden  worm,  which  traverses  an  oblong  vessel,  through  which  a  stream  of  cold 
water  flow& 

The  crystallized  sulphate  of  copper  fetched,  some  years  ago^  SOL  a  ton.  It  is  almo&t 
all  sold  to  the  grocers  in  the  towns  of  the  agricultural  districts  of  Wanoe.  In  the  above 
establishment  of  M.  Poizat,  silver  to  the  value  of  10,0002.  can  be  operated  upon  daily. 

There  is  a  steam  engine  of  6-horse  power  placed  in  a  small  glazed  chamber  at  one  side 
of  the  parting  hall,  which  serves  to  work  all  his  leaden  pumps  for  lifting  the  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  and  acidulous  solutions  of  copper  into  their  appropriate  cisterns  of  concen- 
tration, as  also  to  grind  his  old  crucibles,  and  drive  his  amalgamation  mill,  consisting  of 
a  pair  of  vertical  round-edged  wheels,  working  upon  one  shaft,  in  a  groove  formed  round  a 
central  hemisphere — of  cast  iron.  After  the  mercury  has  dissolved  out  of  the  ground 
cnidibles  all  the  particles  of  silver  which  it  can  find,  the  residuary  earthy  matter  is  sold 
to  the  tweq^'Wtuhers.  The  floor  of  the  ball  around  the  alembics,  pots,  and  cisterns,  is 
covered  with  an  iron  grating,  made  of  bars  having  one  of  their  angles  uppermost,  to  act 
as  scrapers  upon  the  shoes  of  the  operatives.  The  dust  collects  in  a  vacant  space  left 
beneath  the  grating,  whence  it  is  taken  to  the  amalgamation  mill.  The  processes  are 
so  well  arranged  and  conducted  by  M.  Poizat,  that  he  can  execute  as  much  business  in 
his  establishment  with  10  workmen  as  is  elsewhere  done  with  from  40  to  50;  and  with  less 
than  3  grains  of  gold,  in  one  Paris  pound  or  7561  grains  of  silver,  he  can  defray  tbe 
whole  expenses  of  the  parting  or  refining. 

Since  26  parts  of  copper  afford  100  of  the  crystallized  sulphate,  the  tenth  of  copper 
present  in  the  dollars,  and  most  foreign  coins,  will  yield  nearly  four  times  its  weight  of 
blue  vitriol ;  a  subsidiary  product  of  considerable  value  to  the  refiner. 

The  works  of  M.  Poizat  are  so  judiciously  fitted  up  as  to  be  quite  salubrious,  and  have 
not  those  "  very  mischievous  effects  upon  the  trachea,'*  which  Mr.  Matheson  states  as 
being  common  in  his  refinery  works  in  the  Royal  Mint.*  But,  in  &ct,  as  refining 
by  sulphuric  acid  is  always  a  nuisance  to  a  neighbourhood,  it  is  not  suffered  in  tbe 
Monnaie  Rayale  of  Paris;  but  is  best  and  most  economically  performed  by  P"^^!^ 
enterprise  and  fair  competition,  which  was  impossible  in  Lonaon,  on  account  of  tne 
anomalous  privilege,  worth  at  least  2000/.  a  year,  possessed  bv  Mr.  Matheson,  who 
worked  most  extensively  for  private  profit  on  a  public  plant,  fitted  up  with  a  loity 
chimney,  platinum  vessels  to  the  value  of  3000/.,  and  other  apparatus,  at  the  ^^J^ 
the  government.  His  charge  to  the  crown  for  refining  gold  per  lb.  troy  is  6i<  6a-  > 
that  of  tbe  refiners  in  London,  who  are  obliged  to  employ  the  more  expensive,  but  more 
condensable,  nitric  acid,  is  only  4s.  This  abuse  is  now  reformed.  Tliat  of  tbe  Farisiafl 
refiners  is  regulated  as  follows.     For  the  dealers  in  the  precious  metals: —  .., 

For  gold  bullion  containing  silver,  and  more  than  -^  of  gold,  6fr.  ISc  per  1^ 
gramme,  ss  2  fr.  29  c  per  lb.  troy.  ^ 

For  silver  bullion,  containing  from  ijjg  to  </^  of  gold  (called  dares),  3  fr*  « '  ^  i^ 
kilogramme,  ^  1  fr.  22  c.  per  lb.  troy. 

For  tbe  Monnaie^  the  charges  are  —  j. 

For  gold  refined  by  sulphuric  acid,  when  alloyed  with  copper  only,  from  ^  ^  1^ 
5  fr.  per  kilogramme,  «  1  fr.  86  c.  per  lb.  troy.  a.  7<a 

For  gold  alloyed  with  copper  and  silver,  whatever  be  the  quantity  of  silver,  5  »•  ' 
per  kilogramme,  =  2  fr.  12  c.  per  lb.  troy. 

•  Keport  of  Committee  of  House  of  Commons  on  the  Mint,  in  1837,  p.  91* 
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There  are  about  ten  bullion  refiners  by  sulphuric  acid  in  the  environs  of  Paris; 
two  of  whom,  M.  Poizat  St.  Andr6,  and  M.  Chauviere,  are  by  far  the  n\ost  con- 
siderable ;  the  former  working  about  SOO  kilogrammes  (  »  804  lbs.  troy)  daily,  and  the 
latter  about  two-thirds  of  that  quantity.  In  former  times,  when  competition  was  open 
in  London,  Messrs.  Browne  and  Brinde  were  wont  to  treat  6  cwts.  of  silver,  or  9  cwts. 
of  gold  alloy,  daily,  for  several  months  in  succession. 

Tlie  result  of  free  trade  in  refining  bullion  at  Paris  Is,  that  the  silver  bars  imported 
into  London  from  South  America,  &c.,  are  mostly  sent  off  to  Paris  to  be  stripped  of  the 
few  grains  of  gold  which  they  may  contain,  and  are  then  brought  back  to  be  sold  here. 
Three  grains  of  gold  in  one  Paris  lb.  of  silver,  pay  the  refiners  there  for  taking  them 
out.  What  a  disgrace  is  thus  brought  upon  our  manu&cturing  industry  and  skill,  by 
the  monopoly  charges  in  refining  and  assaying  granted  to  two  individiials  in  our  Royid 
Mint 

Mr.  Bingley*s  charges  for  assaying  at  the  Rojvl  Mint  in  London,  are  •— 

For  an  assay  of  gold,  4s. ;  for  a  parting  assay  of  gold  and  silver,  6«. ;  for  a  silver 
anay,  2«.  6d.  —  charges  which  absorb  the  profits  of  many  a  transaction. 

Tlie  diarges  at  the  Royal  Mint  of  Paris,  for  assays  made  under  the  fi^llowing  distin- 
guished chemical  eawmU — Daroet,  Directeurs  Bryant,  Verificateur;  Chevillot  and 
Pelouxe,  ffMzyeitrf;  are  — 

For  an  assay  of  gold,  or  dori,  (a  parting  assay,)  S  francs. 

—  silver  —  •—>  0.  BO  c.  « 8</.  English. 

M.  Gay  Lussae  is  the  assayer  of  the  Bureau  de  Garantie  at  the  Monnaie  Royaler  an 
oflice  which  corresponds  to  the  Goldsmiths'  Hall  at  London.  The  silver  assays  in  all 
the  oflicial  establishments  of  Europe,  except  the  two  in  London,  are  made  by  the  humid 
method,  and  are  free  ftcfm  those  errors  and  blunders  which  daily  annoy  and  despoil  the 
British  bullion  merchant,  who  is  compelled  by  the  Mint  and  Bank  of  England  to  buy 
and  sell  by  the  eupdlation  assay  of  Mr.  Bingley.     See  Assay,  Silver. 

REFRIGERATION  OF  WORTS,  &c.  In  August,  1826,  Mr.  Tandall  obtained 
a  patent  for  an  apparatus  designed  for  cooling  worts  and  other  hot  fluids,  without 
exposing  them  to  evaporation.  Utensils  employed  for  this  purpose,  are  generally  called 
refrigerators,  and  are  so  constructed,  that  a  quantity  of  cold  water  shall  be  brought  in 
contact  with  the  vessel  which  contains  the  heated  fluid.  But  in  every  construction  of 
refrigerator  heretofore  used,  the  quantity  of  cold  water  necessarily  employed  in  tha 
operation,  greatly  exceeded  the  quantity  of  the  fluid  cooled,  which,  in  some  situktions, 
where  water  cannot  be  readily  obtaine(^  was  a  serious  impediment  and  objection  to  the 
use  of  such  apparatus. 

The  inventor  has  contrived  a  mode  of  constructing  a  refrigerator,  so  that  any  quantity 
of  wort  or  other  hot  fluid  may  be  cooled  by  an  equal  quantity  of  cool  water ;  the 
process  being  performed  with  great  expedition,  rimply  by  passing  the  two  fluids  through 
very  narrow  passages,  in  opposite  directions,  the  result  of  which  is,  that  the  cold  liquor 
imbibes  the  heat  firom  the  wort,  or  other  fluid,  and  the  temperature  of  the  hot  fluid  is 
reduced  in  the  same  ratio. 

jFT^«.  1 1 99, 1900, 1 201  •  i  represent  different  forms  in  which  the  apparatus  is  proposed  to 
be  made,  llie  two  first  have  zigzag  passages ;  the  third,  channels  running  in  convolute 
curves.  These  channels  or  passages  are  of  very  small  capacity  in  thickness,  but  of 
great  length,  and  of  any  breadth  Uiat  may  be  required,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
fluid  intended  to  be  cooled  or  heated. 

Pig,  1202.  is  the  section  of  a  portion  of  the  apparatus  shown  at  /ige.  \  199,  and  1200. 
upon  an  enlaiged  scale ;  it  is  made  by  connecting  three  sheets  of  copper  or  any  other 
thin  metallic  plates  together,  leaving  parallel  spaces  between  each  plate  for  the  passage 
of  the  flmds,  represented  by  the  black  lines. 

These  spaces  are  formed  by  occasionally  introducing  between  the  plates  thin  straps, 
ribs,  or  portions  of  metal,  by  which  means  very  thin  channels  are  produced,  and 
through  these  channels  the  fluids  are  intended  to  be  passed,  the  cold  liquor  running  in 
one  direction,  and  the  hot  in  the  reverse  direction. 

Supposing  that  the  passages  for  the  fluids  are  each  one-eighth  of  an  inch  tliick,  then 
the  entire  length  for  the  run  of  the  fluid  should  be  about  80  feet,  the  breadth  of  the 
apparatus  being  made  according  to  the  quantity  of  fluid  intended  to  be  passed  through 
it  in  a  given  time.  If  the  channels  are  made  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  then  their 
length  should  be  extended  to  160  feet;  and  any  other  dimensions  in  similar  propor- 
tions :  but  a  larger  channel  than  one  quarter  of  an  inch,  the  patentee  considers  would 
be  objectionable.  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  the  length  here  recommended,  is 
under  the  consideration,  that  the  fluids  are  driven  through  the  apparatus  by  some  degree 
of  hydrostatic  pressure  from  a  head  in  the  delivery-vats  above ;  but  if  the  fluids  flow 
without  pressure,  then  the  lengths  of  the  passages  need  not  be  quite  so  great. 

In   the  apparatus  constructed  as   shown  in   perspective  at  Jig,  1199.,  und  further 
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Ler  is  to  be  intraduced  at  die  foniwl  a, 
whence  it  pusei  doura  tbe  pipe  h,  vtA 
through  k  long  slit  or  opening  in  tbe  ndt 
of  the  pipe,  into  the  pBBage  c,  e  (**e^ 
1203),  beiireen  the  pUto,  whiiTe  it  Bon 
in  a  horizoDtAl  direction  througb  tlie 
chBilnel  tovardi  the  discharge-pipe  ^ 
When  luch  ■  quantity  oT  cold  waier  hu 
passed  through  the  funnel  a,  as  sbslt  ban 
filled  the  channel  c,  c,  up  to  the  lerel  of 
tbe  top  of  tbe  nppanlui.  the  cock  e  bdnf 
Hhut.tbea  tbe  hot  wort  or  liquor  intended 
to  be  cooled,  xnaj  be  iatradiioeii  at  the 
funnel  f,  and  which,  doeeading  in  tbe 
pipe^,  passes  io  a  (imUar  nii 
former,  through  a  long  slit  o: 
the  side  of  the  pipe  g,  into  the  eitcDdcn 
paaiBgei,A(j!;.  lSOS.),Bad(roni thence 
proceeds  horuontalif  into  the  ductaarge- 
pipef. 
_  The  two   cocks  t  and  f,   being  now 

pmcd,  the  wort  or  other  liquor  ii  drawn  off,  or  otherwise  conducted  awaj  through  the 
cock  i,  and  tbe  water  through  ■.  If  the  apertures  of  the  two  cocks  i  and  k,  are  equal, 
and  the  chaonelt  equal  also,  it  fallows  that  the  same  quantity  of  ffort,  &C,  will  How 
through  tbe  channel  h,h,h,  in  a  given  time,  as  of  water  through  tbe  duuioel  c^cj 
and  by  the  hat  fluid  passing  through  the  apertures  in  contact  with  tbe  nde  of  the 
channel  which  contains  tbe  cold  Quid,  the  heftt  becomes  ^ntrocled  Irom  the  Tonner, 
and  communicated  to  the  latter;  and  as  the  hot  fluid  enters  the  apparatus  at  chat 
part  which  is  in  immediate  contact  with  the  part  where  the  cooling  fluid  is  discharged, 
and  the  cold  fluid  enters  the  apparatus  at  that  pari  where  the  wort  is  discharged,  tbe 
consequence  is,  that  Ihe  wort  or  other  hot  liquor  becomes  cooled  down  towmdi  it* 
eiit-pipe  neaily  to  the  leroperature  of  cold  water ;  and  the  temperature  of  the  water,  at 
tlie  rererse  end  of  tbe  apparatus,  becomes  raised  nearly  to  that  of  the  boiling  wort. 

It  only  remains  to  obseTTc,  that  by  partially  eloung  either  of  the  eiit-cocks,  tbe 
quantity  of  heat  abstnicted  from  one  fluidi  and  communicated  to  Ihe  other,  may  be  rqu- 
lated;  for  instance,  if  Ihe  cock  »  of  tbe  water-passage  be  partially  closed,  so  as  (o 
diminish  the  quantity  of  cold  water  passed  through  tbe  apparatus,  the  wort  or  other  hot 
fluid  conducted  through  the  other  passages  will  be  discharged  at  a  higher  temperature, 
which  in  some  ease*  will  be  desirable,  when  the  refrigerated  liquor  is  to  be  ferinented. 
/y.  ISOD.exhibildan  apparatus  precisely  similar  to  the  foregoing,  but  diSerenl  in  its 
poaition;  fbr  instance,  the  xigzag  channels  are  made  in  obliquely  descending  planes. 
a  is  tbe  fimnel  for  the  hot  liquor,  whence  it 
descends  through  the  pipe  d  into  the  channel 
e,c(iee/i^l202.),  and  ultimately  is  discharged 
through  the  pipe  6,  at  the  cock  e.  The  oold 
water  being  introduced  into  the  funnel^  and 
passing  down  the  pipe  i,  enters  the  ligiV 
channel  ^A,  and,  rising  through  the  apparatus 
runs  off  by  the  pipe  g,  and  is  discharged  at 
the  cock  below. 

The  passages  of  this  apparatus  for  headng 
and  cooling  fluids,  may  be  bent  into  Tarioua 
contorted  figures;  one  fiirm  found  particulariy 
convenient  under  some  applications,  is  thai 
represented  at  fig.  1201>,  which  is  coDtsJned 
in  a  cylindrical  ease-  The  passages  here  run 
in  conTolute  curies,  the  one  winding  in  a 
spiral  to  the  centre,  the  other  receding  &oib 

Tbe  wort  or  other  hot  liquor  intended  ta 
be  cooled,  is  to  be  introduced  at  the  funnel », 
and  passing  down  the  pipe  b,  is  deliTercd  into 
-it'  tbe  open  passage  c,  which  winds  round  to  tbe 
\  central  chamber  d,  and  is  thence  discharged 
through  the  pipe  (,  at  the  cock/.  Tbe  rold 
water  enters  the  apparatus  at  the  funnel  g, 
and  proceeding  down  the  pipe  A,  enters  tbe 
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dng  round  through  the  Apparatiu,  it  in  like  nunnef 
the  ooek  '.    Or  the  hoi  liquor  nuy  be  pioed  through 
the  dosed  chnnnel,  and  tha  cold  through 
~^  the  open  oue;  or  these  chamben  nuj  be 

both  of  them  open  at  top,  and  the  ap- 
pantui  nnartd  bj  a  lid  when  at  walk, 
tbe  pripcipal  dengn  of  which  U  lo  aSbrd 
the  coDvenieace  of  deeniag  them  more 
readlU  than  could  be  done  if  they  were 
eloaed  i   or  tbey  ma;  be  both  cloied. 

A  ■■TTiilaf  tngenioul  apparatui  for  cool- 
ing brewers'  worts,  or  wash  for  dlitlllers, 
and  also  for  condensing  ipiiita  in  pisee 
'  of  the  ordinar;  worm  tub,  is  called  bj 
the  inveotOT,   Mr.  Wbeeler,  an  Archi- 
medes   condenser,    or    refrigerator,    the 
peculiar   aoveltj   of  which  conuits   in 
forming  the  cbambers  for  the  panage  of 
the  fluids  in   qiiral  channels,   winding 
round  a  central   tube,   through   which 
■pinl  channels  the  hot  and  cold  fluida 
are  to  be  passed  in  opposite  directions, 
of  the  refrigerator,  enclosed  in  a  eylin- 
ie  case  being  remored  to  show  tbe  Ibrra 
le  appantus   within;    and  Jig.  1205.,  a 
section  cut  through  the  middle  of  tbe  appa- 
ratus   perpcndicutarl}',    for   the   purpose    of 
diiplajing  the  internal  figure  of  the  ipiral 
ebanncls. 

Hie  apparatus  is  proposed  to  be  made  of 
abeet  copper,  tinned  on  iti  sutGuk,  and  is 
formed  1^  cutting  similar  piece*  of  tbiu  cop- 
per, or  s^ntents  of  cirdet,  and  connecting 
them  together  by  riTela,  solder,  or  by  any  other  convenient  meani 
usuall]'  do  ;  these  circular  pieces  of  copper  being  united  lo  one  another,  in  the 
a  spiral  or  screw,  fiirm  the  cbamber*  through  which  the  fluida  are  to  paaa  vithin, 
aacending  or  descending  inclined  plane. 


lafy:  1904,  1905.,  a, a,  is  the eeutral  tube  or  standard  (of  any  di 
be  foutid  convenient),  nnind  whidi  the  spiral  chamben  are  to  be  fonned ;  i,  ^  an  tbs 
«de*  of  the  outer  case,  to  which  the  edge*  of  the  spiral  fit  doady,  but  need  iiot  be 
altacbcd  ;  c,  e,  are  two  of  the  drcular  plate*  of  copper,  eonneded  together  by  TiTela  at 
the  edges,  in  the  manner  showo,  or  by  any  other  suitable  meana  g  d;  is  the  ohamber. 
fonned  by  the  two  sheets  of  copper,  and  which  it  carried  round  from  top  to  bottom  in  a 
tpiral  or  circular  incliaed  plane,  by  a  sueeesuon  of  circular  p' 
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(li«c)uigfd  at  battam  by  i 
apettuia  and  cock  f.  Tbe  cold 
vater  wbich  i*  to  be  nnplojed 
a  tht  cooling  mateiiit,  ii  to  be 
^  iotnHluoH)  tbiDugh  the  pipe  ;■ 
in  tbe  crntre.  tram  whence,  dii' 
ehurging  iuelf  b;  a  hale  nl  bot- 
tom, the  oold  water  occupiet 
the  interior  of  the  cyliodrical 
case  6,  and  riiei  in  the  Epjrtl 
paavgs  h,  between  the  coili  of 
__  the  ctiamber,  until  it  aaeendi  la 
~  tbe  top  of  the  reaael,  and  then 
~  it  flow*  awa;  bj  a  qiout  t,  leeo 
IB  fig.  1«03. 

It  will  be  perceiied  that  the 
hot  fluid  enter*  the  apparaliu 
at  top,  and  the  cold  fluid  at 
bottom,  paniDg  each  other,  by 
meant  of  vhi(£  an  interchange 
of  lemperatuTc  takes  place 
tlirougb  the  platea  of  copper, 
lbs  coaling  fluid  pasing  off  «t 
top  in  ■  heated  slate,  bj  mean 
of  the  caloric  which  it  hai  ab- 
straeted  from  the  hot  fluid  i  and 
tbe  hot  fluid  paaing  aff"  througb 
the  pipe  and  cock  at  bottom,  io 
a  Terjp  reduced  >tate  of  temper- 
ature, by  reaaon  of  the  caloric 
which  it  held  haring  beeo  given 
nut  to  the  cooling  fluid. 
—  Fig,  1206.  ii  a  aide  liew  and 

section  of  Wagenmann"*  appaialui  for  coaling  wort  ■;  A/-  lSOT,,a  view  from  abotc. 
Tbe  preceding  contriTancei  icem  to  be  far  preferable. 

a,  a,  is  (he  tub  for  receiiing  tbe  apparatua,  whoae  eentTal  upright  ibaft,  t.iesU  upona 

■tep  c,  iu  the  battam,  and  revoWea  at  top  in  ■  buih  at  d,  made  lait  to  a  bar  e,  fiied  bl 
acroaa  the  mouth  af  the  tub.  Hie  «]iaft  tnaj  be  driyen  by  the  two  bevel  wheel«//.« 
right  angles  to  each  other,  and  the  horiiontal  rod  turned  by  hand  ;  or  the  whole  maj 
be  impelled  by  any  power,  p,  ii  an  iron  bann  for  rccei'ing  the  cold  water  from  Iha 
apout  K  supplied  by  a  well ;  it  flow*  out  of  the  baiin  through  two  lubes,  (  i,  down  iplo 
tbe  lower  part  of , the  cooler  *  *.  The  cooler  consiila  of  two  Oat  *eaaeli,  both  of  which 
are  formed  of  a  flat  Interior  plate,  and  an  arehcd  eilarior  one,  ao  that  their  trannem 
section  is  plsoo-ooDfei.  The  water  which  flows  along  the  tube*  i  i,  ipreadi  itielf  upon 
the  bottom  of  the  cooler,  and  then  tiies  through  the  •cibbaid-sbaped  tubes  1 1,  ^  ■"'" 
the  upper  annular  Teasel  si  m ;  whence  it  ts  urged  by  hydrostatic  pressure,  in  <  x"* 
hetOed  aute,  through  the  slanting  tube*  ■  k,  which  terminate  in  the  common  pipe  <>■  ^ 
the  annular  basin  p  p,  and  is  thence  discharged  by  the  pipe  q.  The  basin  p  F-  " 
supported  by  tha  two  bearers  r,  made  fast  to  Iba  cross-beam  f.  There  it  in  Ihc  jo^ 
part  of  the  hollow  ring  at  bottom,  a  screw  plug,  which  may  be  opened  when  il  isdetiroi 
to  discharge  the  whole  oontents,  and  to  wash  it  with  a  stream  of  water. 

BEGULUS,  Uaterm  introduced  by  the  alchemists,  now  nearly  obsolete,  lO"*^ 
literdly  a  Uttle  king,  and  refers  to  the  metallic  state  as  one  of  royalty,  compsrea 
with  the  natire  earthy  condition.  Antimony  is  the  only  metal  now  known  by  "" 
Dame  of  r^utui. 

RENNET.  The  gastric  Juice  af  the  atomach  of  the  nicking  eal£  which,  bang 
eitracted  by  infiiuon  immediately  after  the  death  of  the  oninul,  serves  (a  curdle  null- 
As  the  juice  psases  rapidly  into  pulre&ction,  Ibe  stomach  mult  be  sailed  after  tli*  """! 
•kin  has  been  sorsped  CFiT,  and  all  the  fit  and  utelest  membranes  carefully  remoreiL  » 
it  only  the  inner  coat  which  is  to  be  preserred  allet  It  it  freed  from  any  ourd  o(  otner 
extnneoua  matter  in  the  ttomaoh.  The  serum  left  in  it  should  be  pressed  out  "''" 
eloth,  and  i*  then  to  be  replaced  in  the  stomach  with  a  large  quantity  of  the  bat  <ai 
Tbe  skins,  or  Telia  u  they  are  called,  are  neit  put  into  a  pan  and  eurerod  withaatursieu 
solution  or  salt  and  loaked  for  some  hours  ;  but  there  should  be  no  more  brine  ti>*°.'^"" 
the  Tell*.     Tbey  are  aflerwarda  bung  up  la  dry,  a  piece  of  wood  being  put  erosi"* '" 
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«ach  to  stretch  them  out.  They  should  be  perfectly  dried  and  look  like  parchment.  In 
this  state  they  may  be  kept  in  a  dry  place  for  any  length  of  time,  and  are  always  ready 
for  use. 

Pieces  of  Tell  are  cut  off  and  soaked  for  some  hours  in  wey  or  water,  and  the  whole  is 
added  to  the  warm  milk  for  curdling  it,  its  strength  having  been  6rst  tested  on  a  small 
quantity.  By  the  rapidity  with  wbich  it  curdles  and  the  form  of  the  flakes,  a  judgment 
is  formed  of  its  strength  and  the  quantity  required  for  the  whole  milk. 

RESINS  (AeftiiM,  Fr.  ;  Harxe,  Germ.);  are  proximate  principles  found  in  most 
vegetables,  and  in  almost  every  part  of  them ;  but  the  only  resins  which  merit  a  parti- 
cular description,  are  those  which  occur  naturally  in  such  quantities  as  to  be  easily 
collected  or  extracted.  They  are  obtained  chiefly  in  two  ways,  either  by  spontaneous 
exudation  from  the  plants,  or  by  extraction  by  heat  and  alcohoL  In  the  first  case,  the 
discharge  of  resin  in  the  liquid  state  is  sometimes  promoted  by  artificial  incisions  made 
in  summer  through  the  bark  into  the  wood  of  the  tree. 

Resins  possess  the  following  genera]  properties :  —  They  are  soluble  in  alcohol,  inso- 
luble in  water,  and  melt  by  the  application  of  heat,  but  do  not  Tolatilize  without 
partial  decomposition.  They  have  rarely  a  crystalline  structure,  but,  like  gums,  they 
seldom  affect  any  peculiar  form.  They  are  almost  all  translueid,  not  often  colourless, 
but  generally  brown,  occasionally  red  or  green.  Any  remarkable  taste  or  smell,  which 
they  sometimes  possess,  may  be  ascribed  to  some  foreign  matter,  commonly  an  essential 
oil.  llieir  specific  gravity  varies  from  0*92  to  l-S.  Their  consistence  is  also  very, 
variable  The  greater  part  are  hard,  with  a  vitreous  fracture,  and  so  brittle  as  to  be 
readily  puYverixed  in  the  cold.  Some  of  them  are  soft,  a  circumstance  probably  de** 
pendent  upon  the  presence  of  a  heterogeneous  substance.  The  hard  resins  do  not 
conduct  electricity,  and  they  become  negatively  electrical  by  friction.  When  heated 
they  melt  more  or  less  easily  into  a  thick  viscid  liquid,  and  concrete,  on  cooling,  into  a 
smooth  shining  mass,  of  a  vitreous  fracture,  which  occasionally  flies  off  into  pieces,  like 
Prince  Rupert's  drops;  especially  after  being  quickly  cooled,  and  scratched  with  a 
sharp  point.  They  take  fire  by  contact  of  an  ignited  body,  and  bum  with  a  bright 
flame,  and  the  diffusion  of  much  sooty  smoke.  When  dbtilled  by  themselves  in  close 
vessels,  they  afford  carbonic  acid  and  carburetted  gases,  empyreumatic  oil  of  a  less 
disagreeable  smell  than  that  emitted  by  other  such  oils,  a  little  acidulous  water,  and  a 
very  little  shining  charcoal.     See  Rosin  Gas. 

Resins  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolve  in  considerable  quantities  in  alcohol,  both 
hot  and  cold.  This  solution  reddens  tincture  of  litmus,  but  not  syrup  of  violets ;  it  is 
decomposed  by  water,  and  a  milkiness  ensues,  out  of  which  the  particles  of  the  resin 
gradually  agglomerate.  In  this  state  it  contains  water,  so  as  to  be  soft,  and  easily 
kneaded  between  the  fingers;  but  it  becomes  hard  and  brittle  again  when  freed  by 
fusion  from  the  water.  The  resins  dissolve  in  ether  and  the  volatile  oils,  and,  with  the 
aid  of  heat,  combine  with  the  unctuous  oils.  They  may  be  combined  by  fusion  with 
sulphur,  and  with  a  little  phosphorus.  Chlorine  water  bleaches  several  coloured 
resins,  if  they  be  diffused  in  a  milky  state  through  water.  The  carburet  of  sulphur 
dbsolves  them. 

Resins  are  little  acted  upon  by  acids,  except  by  the  nitric,  which  converts  them  into 
artificial  tan.  They  combine  readily  with  the  alkalis  and  alkaline  earths,  and  form 
what  were  formerly  reckoned  soaps ;  but  the  resins  are  not  truly  saponified ;  they  rather 
represent  the  acid  constitution  themselves,  and,  as  such,  saturate  the  salifiable  bases. 

Every  resin  is  a  natural  mixture  of  several  other  resins,  as  is  the  case  also  with  oils  ; 
one  principle  being  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  another  in  hot,  a  third  in  ether,  a  fourth 
in  oil  of  turpentine,  a  fifth  in  naphtha,  &c.  The  soft  resins,  which  retain  a  certain 
portion  of  volatile  oil,  constitute  what  are  called  balsams.  Certain  other  balsams  contain 
benzoic  acid.  The  solid  resins  are,  amber,  anime,  benzoin,  colophony  (common  rosin); 
copal,  dammara,  dragon*i  blood,  demi,gualae,  lac,  resin  of  Jalap,  ladanum,  wuittie,  tandarachf 
storax,  takamahac. 

An  ingenious  memoir  upon  the  resins  of  dammar,  copal,  and  anim^,  has  lately 
been  published  by  M.  Guibourt,  an  eminent  French  pharmacien,  from  which  the  follow- 
ing extracts  may  be  found  interesting. 

The  hard  copal  of  India  and  Africa,  especially  Madagascar,  is  the  product  of  the 
Hymenaa  verrucosa  ;  it  is  transparent  and  vitreous  within,  whatever  may  be  its  appear- 
ance outside  ;  nearly  colourless,  or  of  a  tawny  yellow ;  without  taste  or  smell  in  the 
cold,  and  almost  as  hard  as  amber,  which  it  much  resembles,  but  firom  which  it  may  be 
dUtingutshed,  1st,  by  its  melting  and  kindling  at  a  candle-flame,  and  running  down  in 
drops,  while  amber  bums  and  swells  up  without  flowing;  2dly,  this  hard  copal  or 
anime  when  blown  out  and  still  hot,  exhales  a  smell  like  balsam  copaiva  or  oapivi ;  while 
amber  exhales  an  unpleasant  bituminous  odour ;  Sdly,  when  moistened  by  alcohol  of 
85  per  cint.,  copal  becomes  sticky,  and  shows  after  drving  a  glaied  opaque  surface, 
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while  amber  is  not  affected  by  alcohol ;  4thly,  the  copal  affords  no  succinic  acid,  as 
amber  does,  on  distillation. 

When  the  pulverised  copal  is  digested  in  cold  alcohol  of  0*830,  it  leaves  a  consider- 
able residuum,  at  first  pulverulent,  but  which  swells  afterwards,  and  forms  a  slightly 
coherent  mass.  When  this  powder  is  treated  with  boiling  alcohol  it  aseumes  the  coo- 
sistence  of  a  thick  gluten,  like  crumbs  of  bread,  but  which  does  not  stick  to  the  fingeniL 
Thus  treated,  it  affords, 

Resin  soluble  in  cold  alcohol  -  -  -        31  *42 

Resin  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol      ...  4*00 

Resin  insoluble  in  both  -  -  -  •        65*71 


100*83 


The  small  excess  is  due  to  the  adhesion  of  some  of  the  menstruum  to  the  resins. 

Ether,  boiling  hot,  dissolves  39*17  per  cent,  of  copal. 

Essence  (spirits)  of  turpentine  does  not  dissolve  any  of  the  copal,  but  it  penetrates 
and  combines  with  it  at  a  heat  of  212^  Fahr. 

The  property  of  swelling,  becoming  viscid  and  elastic,  which  Berselius  assies  to 
copal,  belongs  not  to  it,  but  to  the  American  resin  of  courbaril,  or  the  occidental 
animd ;  and  the  property  of  dissolving  entirely  in  ether  belongs  to  the  aromatic  dam^ 
mar,  a  friable  and  tender  resin. 

2.  Resin  of  courbaril  of  Rio  Janeiro,  the  English  gum-anim£,  and  the  semi-bard 
copal  of  the  French.  It  is  characterised  by  forming,  in  alcohol,  a  bulky,  tenacious, 
elastic  mass.  It  occurs  in  rounded  tears,  has  a  very  pale  glassy  aspect,  transparent 
within,  covered  with  a  thin  white  powder,  which  becomes  glutinous  with  alcohol. 
Another  variety  is  soft,  and  dissolves,  for  the  most  part,  in  alcohol ;  and  a  third  re- 
sembles the  oriental  copal  ao  much  as  to  indicate  that  they  may  both  be  produced  from 
the  same  tree.  100  parts  of  the  oriental  and  the  occidental  anim^  yield  respectively 
the  following  residua: — 

With  alcohol.  With  ether.  With  etsenoe. 

Oriental        -  -     65*71  60*83  111 

Occidental    •  -    43*53  27*50  75*76 

The  hard  and  soft  copals  possess  the  remarkable  property  in  common  of  becoming 
soluble  in  alcohol,  after  being  oxygenated  in  the  air. 

3.  Dammar  putt,  or  dammar  fta^v.  — This  resin,  soft  at  first,  becomes  eventually 
like  amber,  and  as  bard.  It  is  little  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  more  so  in  essence 
of  turpentine. 

4.  Aromatie  dammar. -^Thit  resin  occurs  in  large  orbicular  masses.  It  is  pretty 
soluble  in  alcohoL  Only  small  samples  have  hitherto  been  obtained.  Of  100  parts,  3 
are  insoluble  in  alcohol,  none  in  ether,  and  93  in  essence  of  turpentine.  M.  Guibourt 
thinks  that  this  resin  comes  from  the  Molucca  isles.  Its  ready  solubility  in  alcohol, 
and  great  hardness,  render  it  valuable  for  varnish-making. 

5.  SU^Atfy  aromatie  damtnar  leaves,  after  alcohol,  37  per  cent. ;  and  after  ether,  17  per 
cent. ;  and  after  essence,  87  per  cent. 

6.  Tender  and  /riabU  dammar  §etan.  —  This  resin  occurs  in  considerable  quantity  in 
commerce  (at  Paris).  It  is  in  round  or  oblong  tears,  vitreous,  nearly  colourless  and 
transparent  within,  dull  whitish  ou  the  surfi^es.  It  exhales  an  agreeable  odour  of 
olibanum,  or  mastic,  when  it  is  heated.  It  crackles  with  the  heat  of  the  hand,  like 
roll-sulphur.  It  becomes  fluid  in  boiling  water,  but  brittle  when  cooled  again.  It 
sparkles  and  bums  at  the  flame  of  a  candle ;  but  this  being  the  eflect  of  a  volatile  oil 
the  combustion  soon  ceases. 

Resin  soluble  in  cold  alcohol  •  .  .     75  •28 

Resin  insoluble  in  boiling  alcohol         •  -  .    20*86 

It  dissolves  readily  and  completely  in  cold  essence  of  turpentine,  and  forms  a  good 
varnish.  M.  Guibourt  refers  the  origin  of  this  resin  to  the  Dammara  §elamca  of 
Rumphius.     Of  the  preceding  resins,  100  parts  have  left  respectively 

Insoluble  in 

Alcohol  of  0*630.  Ether.  EsseDce. 

Hard  copal,  or  anim6      -             -     65*71  60*83  111 

Tender  copal      -             -             -     43-53  27*50  75*76 

Dammar  puti     -             -             -        —                          —  — 

Dammar  aromatic           -             •       SO                          -^  93 

Dammar  austral               -             -     43-33  36*66  80 

Dammar  slightly  aromatic           -     3700  17*00  87 

Dammar  friable  -             -            -     20*86                       2*00  — 
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RE^IN  KAURI  or  COWDEE,  is  a  new  and  very  peculiar  substaneei  recently  im* 
ported  in  considerable  quantities  from  New  Zealand,  which  promises  to  be  useful  in  tha 
arts.  It  ooies  from  the  trunk  of  a  noble  tree  called  Danumara  auMiraUM,  or  Pinua  tauri, 
xrhich  rises  sometimes  to  the  height  of  90  ieet  without  a  branch,  with  a  diameter  of  12  feet, 
and  furnishes  a  loff  of  heart  timber  of  1 1  feet.  The  resin,  which  is  called  Cowdee  gum 
by  the  importers,  is  brought  to  us  in  pieces  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  nutmeg  to  a 
block  of  3  or  S  cwts.  The  colour  vsries  from  milk-white  to  amtier,  or  eTcn.deep  brown ; 
some  pieces  are  transparent  and  colourless.  In  hardness  it  is  intermediate  between  copal 
and  resin.  The  white  milky  pieces  are  somewhat  fragrant,  like  elemL  Specific  gravity^ 
1 04  to  1  *06.  It  is  very  inflammable,  bums  all  away  with  a  clear  bright  flame,  but  does 
not  drop.  When  cautiously  fused,  it  concretes  into  a  transparent  hard  tough  mass,  like 
ahellac.  It  affords  a  fine  Tarnish  with  alcohol,  being  harder  and  less  coloured  than  mastic^ 
while  it  is  as  soluble,  and  may  be  had  probably  at  one-tenth  of  the  price.  A  solution  in 
alcohol,  mixed  with  one-fourth  of  its  bulk  of  a  solution  in  oil  of  turpentine,  forms  an 
excellent  varnish,  which  dries  quickly,  is  quite  colourless,  clear,  and  hard.  It  is  insoluble 
in  pyro-acetic  (pyroxilic  ?)  spirit.  Combined  with  shellac  and  turpentine,  it  forms  a  good 
sealing-wax. 

REVERBERATORY  FURNACE ;  see  Corrsa,  laoK,  and  Soda.  . 

RETORT.  For  producing  coal  gas,  there  are  many  modifications,  varying  in 
dimension  and  shape  with  the  caprice  of  the  constructor,  and,  in  many  cases,  without 
any  definite  idea  of  the  principle  to  be  aimed  at. 

They  may  be  divided  into  three  general  classes  t 

1st.  The  circular  retort,  from  12  to  20  inches  in  diameter,  and  from  6  to  9  feet  in 
length.  This  retort  is  used  in  Manchester  and  some  other  places,  in  general  for  the  dis- 
tillation of  cannel,  or  Scotch  parrot  coal.  It  answers  for  the  distillation  of  a  coal  which 
retains  its  form  in  lumps,  and  is  advantageous  only  from  the  facility  with  which  its 
position  is  changed,  when  partially  destroyed  by  the  action  of  fire  on  the  under  side. 

2nd.  The  small  or  London  D  retort,  so  called  in  consequence  of  its  having  first  been 
used  by  the  Chartered  Company  in  London,  being  still  in  use  at  their  works,  and  re- 
commended by  thor  engineer.  This  retort  is  12  inches  broad  on  the  base*  11  inches 
high,  and  7  feet  long,  carbonizing  one  and  a  half  to  two  bushels  at  a  charge. 

drd.  The  York  D  retort,  (so  called  in  consequence  of  its  having  been  introduced  by 
Mr.  Outhit,  of  York,)  and  the  modifications  of  it,  among  which  I  should  include  the 
elliptic  retort,  as  having  the  same  general  purpose  in  view.  The  difference  between 
the  London  and  York  D  retorts,  consists  only  in  an  extension  of  surfiMe  upon  which 
the  coal  is  spread.    See  Gas-uobt. 

Cfay  rttorU  for  ga»  works.  Mr.  Joseph  Cowan,  of  Newcastle,  has  much  im- 
proved the  quality  of  clay  retorts,  by  mixing  in  their  composition  with  Newcastle 
fire  clay,  or  any  other  good  fire  clay  of  the  coal  measures,  sawdust,  pulveriated  coke,  or 
carbon  obtained  from  the  inude  of  gas  iron  retorts,  &c.,  in  such  proportion  as  the 
nature  of  the  clay  may  require.  The  more  aluminous  the  clay,  the  more  carbonsceoua 
matter  is  needed,  to  take  away  their  tendency  to  crack  by  great  or  uneqpal  shrinkage. 
He  uses  a  wooden  cylindrical  box  or  chamber  as  a  mould,  into  which  the  plastic  clay 
mixture  is  to  be  introduced  through  a  man  hole  at  the  top.  There  is  a  core  made 
towards  one  end,  to  the  figure  of  the  required  internal  form  of  the  retort,  the  other 
part  of  the  core  being  cylindrical  and  hollow,  for  the  sake  of  lightness  in  the 
pattern.  This  core  is  placed  concentrically  within  the  cylindrical  box  or  chamber,  and 
is  made  fast  thereon  by  a  stud  and  key  to  the  end  plate  of  the  cylinder.  A  circular  plate 
acts  as  a  piston  within  the  cylinder,  sliding  over  the  core  for  the  purpose  of  compressing 
the  clay  compost ;  which  piston  hss  several  rods  affixed  to  it,  whereby  mechanical  force 
may  be  applied  to  drive  the  pistons  forwards,  in  order  to  condense  the  clay  into  every  paH 
of  the  mould,  which  is  shown  by  small  portions  of  the  clay  oozing  out  of  what  he  calls 
the  nose  piece  of  the  mould,  or  end  of  the  intended  retort,  which  has  for  its  transverse 
sectional  figure  that  of  the  letter  D ;  but  to  this  form  the  patentee  does  not  confine  him- 
selC  'Figures  illustrative  of  the  mould  are  given  in  NtwUm^B  Journal,  xxvi.  Plate  IT. 

^\}' 

RHINE  WINES.     See  Wiicx. 

RHODIUM,  is  a  metal  discovered  by  Dr.  Wollaston  in  1 803,  in  the  ore  of  platinum. 
It  is  contained  to  the  amount  of  three  per  cent,  in  the  platinum  ore  of  Antioquia  in 
Colombia,  near  Barbacoas ;  it  occurs  in  tbe  Ural  ore,  and  alloyed  with  gold  in  Mexico. 
The  pallfuliuro  having  been  precipitated  from  the  muriatic  solution  of  the  platinum  ore 
previously  saturated  with  soda  by  the  cyanide  of  mercury,  muriatic  scid  b  to  be  poured 
into  the  residuary  liquid,  and  the  mixture  is  to  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  to  expel  the 
hydrocyanic  acid,  and  convert  the  metallic  salta  into  chlorides.  Tiie  dry  mass  is  to  be 
reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder,  and  washed  with  alcohol  of  specific  gravity  0'8S7.  This 
solvent  takes  possession  of  the  double  chlorides  which  the  sodium  forms  with  the  plati- 
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Dum,  iridium,  cbpper,  and  roercury,  and  does  not  dissolre  the  double  chloride  of  rhodium 
and  sodium,  but  leaves  it  in  the  form  of  a  powder  of  a  fine  dark-red  colour.  Thb  salt 
being  washed  with  alcohol,  and  then  exposed  to  a  Tery  strong  heat,  affords  the  rhodium. 
But  a  better  mode  of  reducing  the  metal  upon  the  small  scale  consists  in  beating  the 
double  chloride  gently  in  a  glass  tube,  while  a  stream  of  hydrogen  passes  over  it,  and 
then  to  wash  away  the  chloride  of  sodium  with  water. 

Rhodium  resembles  platinum  in  appearance.  Any  heat  which  can  be  produced  in  a 
chemical  furnace  is  incapable  of  fusing  it ;  and  the  only  way  of  giving  it  cohesive  solid- 
ity, is  to  calcine  the  sulphuret  or  arseniuret  of  rhodium  in  an  open  vessel  at  a  white 
beat,  till  all  the  sulphur  or  arsenic  be  expelled.  A  button  may  thus  be  obtained,  some- 
what spongy,  having  the  colour  and  lustre  of  silver.  According  to  Wollaston,  the 
specific  gravity  of  rhodium  is  11.  It  is  insoluble  by  itself  in  any  acid ;  but  when  an 
alloy  of  it  with  certain  metals,  as  platinum,  copper,  bismuth,  or  lead,  is  treated  with 
aqua  r^ia,  the  rhodium  dissolves  along  with  the  other  metals ;  but  when  alloyed  with 
gold  or  silver,  it  will  not  dissolve  along  with  them.  It  may,  however,  be  rendered  very 
soluble  by  mixing  it  in  the  state  of  a  fine  powder  with  chloride  of  potassium  or  sodium* 
and  heating  the  mixture  to  a  dull-red  heat,  in  a  streim  of  chlorine  gas.  It  thus  fi»rms  a 
triple  salt,  very  soluble  in  water.  The  solutions  of  rhodium  are  of  a  beautiful  rose  colour* 
whence  its  name.  In  the  dry  way,  it  dissolves  by  heat  in  bisulphate  of  potaasa ;  and 
.disengages  sulphurous  acid  gas  in  the  act  of  solution.  There  are  two  oxides  of  rbodiuoi. 
Rhodium  combines  with  almost  all  the  metals ;  and,  in  small  quantity,  melted  with  steel* 
it  has  been  supposed  to  improve  the  hardness,  closeness,  and  toughness  of  this  metal. 
Its  chief  use  at  present  is  for  making  the  inalterable  nibs  of  the  so-named  rhodium  pens. 

RIBBON  MANUFACTURE,  is  a  modification  of  Wxavimg,  which  see. 

RICE,  of  Carolina,  analysed  by  Braconnot,  was  found  to  be  composed  of  starch 
85*07,  of  gluten  3*60,  of  gum  0*71,  of  uncrystallixable  sugar  0*29,  of  a  colourless  rancid 
fat  like  suet  0*13,  of  vegetable  fibre  4*8,  of  salts  with  potash  and  lime  bases  0*4,  and 
5*0  of  water. 


Year. 

Imported. 

Entered  for  Home 
Consumption. 

Duty  received. 

1850 
1851 

1850 
1851 

cwts. 
785.451 
745,736 

qn. 
37,150 
31,481 

Rice. 

cwts. 
435,961 
399,170 

Rice  in  the  hmk. 

qri. 

36,430 

28,291 

12,789 
11,013 

1821 
1414 

Rice  Paper,  as  it  is  called,  on  which  the  Chinese  and  Hindoos  paint  flowers  so 
prettily,  is  a  membrane  of  the  bread-fruit  tree,  the  Arioearpue  ineieifoUa  of  naturalists. 

RICE  CLEANING.  Various  machines  have  been  contrived  for  effecting  this 
purpose,  of  which  the  following,  secured  by  patent  to  Mr.  Melvil  Wilson,  in  1826,  may 
be  regarded  as  a  good  specimen.  It  consists  of  an  oblong  hollow  cylinder,  laid  in  an 
inclined  position,  having  a  great  many  teeth  stuck  in  its  internal  surfiice,  and  a  central 
shaft  also  furnished  with  teeth.  By  the  rapid  revolution  of  the  shaft,  its  teeth  are 
carried  across  the  intervals  of  those  of  the  cylinder  with  the  effect  of  parting  the  grains 
of  rice,  and  detaching  whatever  husks  or  impurities  may  adhere  to  them.  A  hopper  is 
set  above  to  receive  the  rice*  and  conduct  it  down  into  the  cleansing  cylinder. 

About  80  teeth  are  supposed  to  be  set  in  the  cylinder,  projecting  so  as  to  reach 
very  nearly  the  central  shaft ;  in  which  there  is  a  corresponding  number  of  teeth,  that 
pass  freely  between  the  former. 

The  cylinder  is  shown  inclined  in  the  figure  which  accompanies  the  specification; 
but  it  may  be  placed  also  upright  or  horiiontal,  and  may  be  mounted  in  any  conve- 
nient frame-work.  The  central  shaft  should  be  put  in  rspid  rotation,  while  the  cylinder 
receives  a  slow  motion  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  rice^  as  cleaned  by  that  action, 
is  discharged  at  the  lower  end  of  the  cylinder,  where  it  falls  into  a  shute  (shoot),  and 
is  conducted  to  the  ground.  The  mac^ne  may  be  driven  by  hand,  or  by  any  other  con- 
venient power.  ^ 

Rice  consists  chiefly  of  starch,  and  therefore  cannot  by  itself  make  a  proper  bread.  It 
is  used  in  the  cotton  iiictories  to  form  weavers*  dressings  for  warps.  The  Chin^te 
reduce  its  flower  into  a  pulp  with  hot  water,  and  mould  it  into  figures  and  plates, 
which  they  afterwards  harden,  and  ornament  with  engravings,  resembling  those  of 
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modwr-oTpnTl,  When  ■  decoction  ot  Hce  [■  iCTmented  and  dislilJed,  it  ({Tordi  the 
■OTt  oTtiieat  spirit  nailed  armdi  in  the  Eut  ladjo. 

HIFI.E.   See  FiM  Akki. 

KINSIXG  MACHINE,  a  one  af  tliDK  ingenioiu  automitlo  eontrtTUice*  far 
ecaoomiunt;  Isbour,  and  Kcuring  unilbrmity  of  action,  now  to  emnmon  in  the  ftctori« 
of  Lancaibire.  Fig.  1S08,  iia  longitudinal  middle  >ectionor«D  approred  mecbaniim  for 
riming  piecei  of  cmlico  djied  with  ipiritor  fancy  cotoun,  and  which  require  more  delicate 
treatment  than  ii  compatible  viih  band-vaihing.  Air  a  ii  a  woiHlen  cistern,  about 
21  feet  long,  4  feet  high  at  one  end,  2  kei  at  the  other,  and  of  the  ordinary  width  of 
"      calico  cloth.     It  ii  divided  tninsTeriely  into  a 

creoiing  in  height  from  the  upper  to  the  loircr 
end,  the  top  of  each  of  Ihem,  howeier,  being  an 
inch  at  least  under  the  top  of  the  endoiing  aide 
at  it)  litte  of  junctinn.  Abote  the  highest  end 
of  the  trough,  a  pair  of  xgueeiing  rollers  i> 
TTbounted  at  a;  the  lover  one  having  a  pullcj 
upon  the  end  of  ill  ahaft,  for  turning  it,  by 
meana  of  ■  band  firom  one  of  the  drinng-ihaiU 
of  the  bclory ;  and  the  upper  oae  ii  preased 
dovQ  upon  it  by  weighted  leven  acting  nn  the 
ends  of  lu  alia.  The  roller  aboTe  the  wcond 
highest  partition  hu  aba  a  pair  of  squeezing 
rolten,  with  a  weighted  lerer  n.  Ilie  pieces  of 
cloth,  stilcbed  endwise,  being  Uid  upon  ■  plat- 
form to  the  right  band  of  the  cistern,  are  intro- 
duced ovei  the  roller  x,  passed  down  under  the 
roller  beneath  it,  and  so  up  and  down  in  a  act- 
pent-like  path,  from  the  lowest  compartment  of 
the  cistern  to  the  uppermost,  being  drawn 
through  the  series  by  the  traction  of  the  rotatory 
roller  at  a.  While  Che  long  web  is  thus  pro- 
ceeding upwards  (ium  A  to  a,  >  stream  of  pure 
water  is  made  to  flow  along  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection from  ■  to  A,  running  over  tlie  top  of  each 
partition  in  ■  thin  sheet.  By  thia  contrivance, 
the  goods  which  enter  at  a,  having  much  loose 
oolour  upon  their  suilace,  impregnate  the  water 
strongly,  but  as  they  advance  they  continually 


tclea; 


rbytl 


!ing  eiposed  tc 


till  at  last  they  reach  the  1  . 
discharged  at  B,  perfectly  brigbt.  The  rinsing 
operation  may  b*  modified  by  varying  the  quan- 
tity of  water  admitted,  the  speed  with  whidi  the 
pieces  are  drawn  through  the  cells,  or  the  prea- 
aure  upon  the  aeries  of  top  roller*. 
RIVETING  MACHINE  of  FmrbaiVa.  The  invention  of  the  riveting  machine 
originated  in  a  turn-out  of  the  boilei-makcrs  in  the  employ  of  that  great  engineer  about 
fifteen  years  ago.  On  that  ocoaiion,  the  attempt  was  made  to  rivet  two  plates  together 
by  compressing  tbe  red-hot  rivet  in  the  ordinary  puoehing-presa.  The  success  A  tbia 
eipciinwnt  imniediately  led  to  tbe  construction  of  the  original  machine,  in  which  the 
movotble  die  was  forced  upon  tbe  rivet  by  a  powerful  lever  acted  upon  by  a  cam. 
A  abort  experience  proved  tbe  original  machine  inadequate  to  the  numerous  require- 
ment* of  the  boiler- mallet's  trade,  and  tbe  present  form  waa  therefuie  adopted  about 

The  large  item  a,  is  nude  of  malleable  iron,  and,  baling  an  jron  strap  a  ■,  screwed 
lound  the  biue.  it  renders  the  whole  perfectly  nfe  in  esse  of  thediescoming  in  contact 
with  a  cold  rivet,  or  any  other  hard  substance  during  the  process.  Its  construction  also 
■lloira  tbe  workman  to  rivet  angle  iron  along  the  edges,  and  to  finish  the  comers  of 
boilers,  tanks,  and  citterns ;  and  the  stem  being  now  made  4  feet  6  inches  high,  it 
renders  tbe  machine  more  extensive  in  its  application,  and  allows  of  its  riveting  the  fire- 
box of  a  locomotive  boiler  or  any  other  work  within  the  given  depth. 

In  addition  to  these  parte,  it  has  a  broad  moving  $Ude,  c,  in  which  are  three  dies  corre- 
sponding with  others  in  the  wrouglit  iron  stem.  By  using  the  ocntre  die,  every  descrip- 
tion of  Bat  Mid  ciicuUr  work  can  be  riretcd,  and  by  selecting  those  on  the  sides,  it  will 
rivet  tbe  ooroeis,  and  thus  complete  vessels  of  almost  every  shape.     This  machine  is  iq 
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a  portablt  finw,  and  can  ba  nufcd  off  raili  with  eara  to  nilt  the  article  nupcnded  final 
the  ■heart. 

The  iutroductioa  of  the  knee-joint  gita  to  the  dies  a  variable  motion  and  caum  ll<* 
grcatcat  force  to  be  eierUd  at  ■  proper  time,  via.  at  the  cluing  of  the  joint  aaa 
fioidiing  of  the  head  of  the  rivet. 

la  other  reipect*  the  macliiae  operate)  at  befare,  efftxt'ing  b;  an  almoat  instuitanMus 
prenura  what  is  performed  in  the  otdinarf  mode  hj  n  long  series  of  impaeti.  'Tlie 
machine  Gies  in  the  firmest  manner,  and  complete!  eight  rivets  of }  inch  dianulo  i"  i 
minute,  with  tlie  attendance  of  two  men  and  boyi  lo  Ihe  plates  and  ritets ;  vhcreu  lh< 
avtrage  wotk  that  can  lie  done  h]>  two  rivelcn,  wiili  one  "  holder  on  '  aad  a  boj,  it  *0i 
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ineh  rivets  per  liour ;  tbe  quantity  done  in  two  cuei  being  in  the  proportion  of  40  to  480, 
or  as  1  to  12,  ezclosive  of  the  saving  of  one  man's  labour.  The  cylinder  of  an  ordinary 
locomotive  engine  boiler  8  feet  6  inches  long  and  3  feet  diameter  can  be  riveted  and 
the  plates  fitted  completely  by  the  machine  in  4  hours ;  whilst  to  execute  the  same  work 
by  hand  would  require  with  an  extra  man  twenty  hours.  The  work  produced  by  the 
machine  is  likewise  of  a  superior  kind  to  that  made  in  the  ordinary  manner ;  the  rivets 
being  found  stronger,  and  the  boilers  more  free  from  leakage,  and  more  perfect  in 
every  respect.  The  riveting  is  done  without  noise,  and  thus  is  almost  entirely 
removed  the  constant  deafening  clamour  of  the  boiler-maker's  hammer. 

ROCKET&  M.  de  Montgery,  captain  of  a  frigate  in  the  French  service,  has 
written  a  TraiU  nr  Us  Fuiiea  de  Gtierre,  in  which  he  diswiweii  the  merits  of  the  Con- 
greve  rockets,  and  describes  methods  of  imitating  them.  As  the  subject  of  military 
projectiles  u  foreign  to  this  Dictionary,  I  refer  my  readers  to  the  above  work,  which  is 
commended  by  the  editor  of  the  DicHonnain  Teekmolojfique, 

ROLLING-MILL.    See  laov,  Mikt,  and  Plated  Manufactusb. 

ROOFING,  ASPHALTE.  Patent  asphalte  roofing  felt,  particularly  applicable 
lor  warm  climates.  It  is  a  non-conductor.  It  is  portable,  being  packed  in  rolls,  and  not 
being  liable  to  damage  in  carriage,  it  eiTeots  a  saving  of  half  the  timber  usually  required. 
It  can  be  easily  applied  by  any  unpractised  person.  From  its  lightness,  weighing  only 
about  48  lbs.  to  the  square  of  100  feet,  the  cost  of  cartage  is  smaU.  The  felt  can  be 
laid  on  from  gable  to  gable,  or  across  the  roof  from  eaves  to  eaves.  It  is  essential  that 
It  should  be  stretched  tight  and  smooth)  overlapping  full  one  inch  at  the  Joininga,  and 
closely  nailed  through  the  overlap,  with  twopenny  fine  dout  nails,  (^heated  in  a  shovel 
and  thrown  when  hot  into  grease  to  prevent  rust,)  about  1^  inches  apart,  but  copper 
nails  are  preferable. 

The  whole  roof  must  have  a  good  coating  of  coal-tar  and  lime,  (about  two  gallons  of 
the  former  to  six  pounds  of  the  latter),  well  boiled  together,  kept  constantly  stirring 
while' boiling,  and  put  on  hot  with  a  common  tar  mop,  and  while  it  is  soft  some  coarse 
aharp  sand  may  be  sifted  over  it.  The  coating  must  be  renewed  every  fourtli  or  fifth 
year,  or  more  or  less  ftvquently  according  to  the  climate.  The  gutters  should  be  made 
of  two  folds,  one  over  the  other,  cemented  together  with  the  boiling  mixture. 

ROPC-MAKING.  The  fibres  of  hemp  which  compose  a  rope  seldom  exceed  in 
length  three  leet  and  a  half,  at  an  average.  They  must,  therefore,  be  twined  together  so 
as  to  unite  them  into  one;  and  this  union  is  effected  by  the  mutual  circumtorsion  of  the 
two  fibres.  If  the  compression  thereby  produced  be  too  great,  the  strength  of  the  fibres 
at  the  points  where  they  join  will  be  diminished ;  so  that  it  becomes  a  matter  of  great 
consequence  to  give  them  only  such  a  degree  of  twist  as  u  essential  to  their  union. 

The  first  part  of  the  process  of  rope-making  by  hand,  is  that  of  spinning  the  yams  oc 
threads^  which  is  dode  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  of  ordinary  spinning.  I'he  spin- 
ner carries  a  bundle  of  dressed  hemp  round  his  waist ;  the  two  ends  of  the  bundle  being 
assembled  in  front.  Having  drawn  out  a  proper  number  of  fibres  with  his  hand,  he 
twists  them  with  his  fingers,  and  fixing  this  twisted  part  to  the  hook  of  a  whirl,  which 
is  driven  by  a  wheel  put  in  motion  by  an  assistant,  he  walks  backwards  down  the  rope- 
walk,  the  twisted  part  always  serving  to  draw  out  more  fibres  from  the  bundle  round 
bis  waist,  as  in  the  flax-spinning  wheeL  The  spinner  takes  care  that  these  fibres  are 
equally  supplied,  and  that  they  always  enter  the  twisted  parts  by  their  ends,  and  never 
by  their  middle.  As  soon  as  he  has  reached  the  termination  of  the  walk,  a  second  spin-* 
ner  takes  the  yam  off*  the  whirl,  and  gives  it  to  another  person  to  put  upon  a  reel,  while 
he  himself  attaches  his  own  hemp  to  the  whirl  hook,  and  proceeds  down  the  walk. 
"When  the  person  at  the  reel  begins  to  turn,  the  first  spinner,  who  has  completed  his  yam, 
holds  it  firmly  at  the  end,  and  advances  slowly  up  Uie  walk,  while  the  reel  is  turning, 
keeping  it  equally  tight  all  the  way,  till  he  reaches  the  reel,  where  he  waits  till  the 
second  spinner  takes  his  yam  off  the  whirl  hook,  and  joins  it  to  the  end  of  that  of  the 
first  spinner,  in  order  that  it  may  follow  it  on  the  reel. 

The  next  part  of  the  process  previous  to  tarring*  is  that  of  warping  the  yams,  or 
stretching  them  all  to  one  length,  which  is  about  SOO  fiithoms  in  full-length  rope- 
grounds,  and  also  in  putting  a  slight  turn  or  twist  into  them. 

The  third  process  in  rope-making  a  the  tarring  of  the  yam.  Sometimes  the  yams 
are  made  to  wind  off  one  reel,  and,  having  passed  tiirough  a  vessel  of  hot  tar,  are  wound 
upon  another,  the  superfluous  tar  being  removed  by  causing  the  yam  to  pass  through  a 
hole  surrounded  with  spongy  oakum ;  but  the  ordinary  method  is  to  tar  it  in  skeins  or 
hanks,  which  are  drawn  by  a  capstan  with  a  uniform  motion  through  the  tar-kettle.  In 
this  process,  great  care  must  be  taken  that  the  tar  ii  boiling  neither  too  fiist  nor  too  slow* 
Yam  for  cables  requires  more  tar  than  for  hawser-laid  ropes;  and  for  standing  and  ran- 
ning  rigging,  it  requires  to  be  merely  well  covered.  Tarred  cordage  has  been  found  to 
be  weaker  than  what  is  untarred,  when  it  is  new ;  but  the  tarred  rope  is  not  so  easily 
ix\jured  by  immersion  in  water. 
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The  last  part  of  the  procesa  of  rope-making,  is  to  lay  the  eorda^  For  this  purpose 
two  or  more  yams  are  attached  at  one  end  to  a  hook.  The  hook  is  then  turned  the  oon- 
trary  way  from  the  twist  of  the  individual  yam,  and  thus  forms  what  is  called  a  strand. 
Three  strands,  sometimes  four,  besides  a  central  one,  are  then  stretched  at  length,  and 
attached  at  one  end  to  three  contiguous  but  separate  hooks,  but  at  the  other  end  to  m 
single  hook ;  and  the  process  of  combining  them  together,  which  is  effected  by  turning 
the  single  hook  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  other  three,  consists  in  so  r^u- 
lating  the  progress  of  the  twists  of  the  strands  round  their  common  axis,  that  the  three 
strands  receive  separately  at  their  opposite  ends  just  as  much  twist  as  b  taken  out  of 
them  by  their  twisting  the  contrary  way,  in  the  process  of  combination. 

Large  ropes  are  distinguished  into  two  main  classes^  the  cabk'kdd  and  Aovaer-joidL 
The  former  are  composed  of  nine  strands,  namely,  three  great  strands,  each  of  these 
consisting  of  three  smaller  secondary  strands,  which  are  individually  formed  with  an 
equal  number  of  primitive  yams.  A  cable-laid  rope  eight  inches  in  circumference  is 
made  up  of  353  yarns  or  threads,  equally  divided  among  the  nine  secondary  strands.  A 
kantuT'Md  cope  consists  of  only  three  strands,  each  composed  of  a  number  of  primitive 
yams,  proportioned  to  the  sixe  of  the  rope ;  for  example^  if  it  be  eight  inches  in  circum- 
ference, it  may  have  414  yams,  equally  divided  among  three  strands.  Thirty  fiithoms 
of  yarn  are  reckoned  equivalent  in  length  to  eighteen  fiithoms  of  rope  cable-laid,  and  to 
twenty  fiithoms  hawser-laid.  Ropes  of  from  one  inch  to  two  inches  and  a  half  in  cir- 
cumference are  usually  hawser-laid ;  of  fitmi  three  to  ten  inches,  are  either  hawser  or 
cable-laid ;  but  when  more  than  ten  inches,  they  are  always  cable-laid. 

Every  hand-spinner  in  the  dock-yard  is  required  to  spin,  out  of  the  best  hemp,  six 
threads,  each  IGO  fiithoms  lon^  for  a  quarter  of  a  day's  work.  A  bawl  of  yam,  in  the 
warping  process,  contains  336  threads. 

The  firflowing  are  Captain  Huddart*s  improved  principles  of  the  rope  manufiwture :  — 

1 .  To  keep  the  yams  separate  firom  each  other,  and  to  draw  them  from  bobbins  revolv- 
ing upon  skewers,  so  as  to  maintain  the  twist  while  the  strand  or  primary  cord  is  forming. 

8.  To  pass  them  through  a  register,  which  divides  them  by  circular  shells  of  holes ; 
the  number  in  each  concave  shell  being  conformable  to  the  distance  fix>m  the  centre  of 
the  strand,  and  the  angle  which  the  yams  make  with  a  line  parallel  to  it,  and  which 
gives  them  a  proper  position  to  enter. 

S.  To  employ  a  tube  fi>r  compressing  the  strand,  and  preserving  the  cylindrical  figure 
of  its  surfiice. 

4.  To  use  a  gauge  for  determining  the  angle  which  the  yams  in  the  outside  shell 
'make  with  a  line  parallel  to  the  centre  of  the  strand,  when  registering ;  because  accord- 
ing to  the  angle  made  by  the  yarns  in  this  shell,  the  relative  lengths  ik  all  the  yams  in 
the  strand  will  be  determined. 

5.  To  harden  up  the  strand,  and  thereby  increase  the  angle  in  the  outride  shell  \ 
which  compensates  for  the  stretching  of  the  yarns,  and  the  compression  of  the  strands. 

A  great  many  patents  have  been  obtained,  and  worked  with  various  degrees  of  success, 
for  making  ropes.  Messrs.  Cartwright,  Fothergill,  Curr,  Chapman,  BaBbur,  and  Hud- 
dart,  have  be«i  the  most  conspicuous  inventors  in  this  country ;  but  the  limits  of  this 
work  preclude  us  doing  justice  to  their  respective  merits. 

All  improvements  in  the  manufiicture  of  cordage  at  present  in  use  either  in  her 
Mi^esty's  yards  or  in  private  rope-ffrounds,  owe  their  superiority  over  the  old  method 
of  making  cordage  to  Captain  Hud£ut*s  invention  of  the  register  plate  and  tube. 
-  Mr.  Balfour  took  out  a  patent  for  the  manufiu^ure  of  cordage  about  a  month  before 
Captain  Huddart ;  but  the  formation  of  his  strand  was  to  be  accomplished  by  what  he 
called  a  top  minor,  (in  the  form  of  a  common  top,  with  pins  to  divide  the  yams,)  which 
upon  trial  could  not  make  cordage  so  good  as  by  the  common  mode.  On  seeing  Cap- 
tain Huddart*s  specification,  Mr.  Balfour,  five  years  after,  procured  another  patent,  in 
which  he  included  a  plate  and  tube,  but  which  was  not  sufficiently  correct,  and  ex- 
perience in  the  navy  proved  the  insufficiency  of  the  cordage.  Captain  Huddart's 
plate  and  tube  were  then  adopted  in  the  king's  yards,  and  he  gave  his  assistance  for 
the  purpose. 

Captain  Huddart  then  invented  and  took  a  patent  for  a  machine,  which  by  register- 
ing the  strand  at  a  short  length  from  the  tube,  and  winding  it  up  as  made,  preserved 
an  uniformity  of  twist,  or  angle  of  formation,  from  end  to  end  of  the  rope,  which  cannot 
be  accomplished  by  the  method  of  forming  the  strands  down  the  ground,  where  the 
twist  is  communicated  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  an  elastic  body  upwards  of  300 
yards  in  length.  This  registering-machine  was  constructed  with  such  correctness,  that 
when  some  were  afterwards  required,  no  alteration  could  be  made  with  advantage  by  the 
most  skilful  and  scientific  mechanic  of  that  day,  Mr.  Rennie.  Thus  the  cold  register 
was  carried  to  the  greatest  perfection. 

A  number  of  yarns  cannot  be  put  together  in  a  cold  state,  without  considerable 
vacancies,  into  which  water  may  gain  admission  -,  Captain  Huddart,  therefoje,  fimncd 
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the  jant  lato  a  rtnux]  itnmedwtrl;  ■>  they  euna  fVom  Ihe  Ui^kettlc,  whidi  ba  wu 
enafaled  to  do  bj  his  regutering-michine,  uid  Ihe  result  wu  uicst  utisfiotor},  ThU 
combioBtiofi  of  r*mi  wu  tovad  b]  eiperiment  to  be  M  pel  cent,  ■tiongcr  than  tbe  cold 
Tegiiter)  it  coiuti luted  ■  bod;  of  heni)i  and  tar  imperrioui  to  water,  and  had  great  adian. 
t«ge  OTBT  anj  othet  cordage,  particularly  for  shrouds,  as  after  they  were  settled  on  Ihe  . 
oiBst-bead,  and  properly  set  up,  they  had  aouoeljr  any  tendency  to  stretch,  eflectuallj 
■ccured  the  mast,  and  enabled  Ihe  (hip  to  carry  the  greatect  picas  of  sail. 

In  order  mora  eflectually  to  obtain  eonectoess  in  tbe  fortiution  of  cable*  and  large 
•ordage.  Captain  Huddart  conitrueted  ■  laying  machine,  which  has  nuricd  his  ioven- 
tiooa  in  rope-making  to  the  greatest  perfection,  and  which,  founded  oi 
tical  principles,  and  the  most  laborious  calctilatlons,  is  one  of  the  noblest  o: 
mechaoical  ability  since  the  improTement  of  tlie  steam-engine  by  Mr. 
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at  d^icB  of  twist  only  which  ii 
le  grealeil  regularity  ]  the  preanue  is  regulated  to  gire  the  required 
elasticity,  and  all  parti  o(  the  rope  are  made  to  bear  eijually.      In  no  one  instance  haa  b 
rope  or  cable  thus  formed  been  fbuod  defecliie  in  tbe  lay,  or  stiff,  or  difficult  to  coil. 

Such  a  reialution  in  the  mannftcture  of  cordage  could  not  be  accomplished  without 
great  eipense,  as  the  works  at  Limehouse  fully  teitiry;  and  considerable  oppontion 
necesssrily  arose.  Captain  Huddart's  Rrst  inrentlon  was,  howerer,  generally  adopted,  as 
Boon  as  the  patent  expired  ;  and  experience  has  established  the  gnat  importance  of  hla 
■ubseqiient  imprOTenMat& 

His  cordage  has  beea  raf^lied  in  large  quantities  to  her  Majesty's  nayy,  and  has 
received  the  most  aaiis&ctory  reports. 

The  following  description  of  one  of  the  best  modem  machiiwi  for  malting  ropes  on 
Captain  Huddart's  plan,  will  gratify  the  intelligent  reader. 

Fig.  ISll.eihiUUaaidednatioa  of  the  taeUa-boud  and  bobbin-frame  at  the  head 
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c^lha  Toperr,  and  also  oT  the  carriage  or  rope-machine  b  tbe  act  of  bau1ir«  out  and 
twisting  the  atnnds; 

FTj.  I3I3,  ii  a  ftont  deration  of  the  carriage. 

Fig.  IB13.  is  a  yam-guide,  oi  board,  oi  plale,  with  perforated  holes  for  ibo  yams  to 
pass  through  beCbn  entering  Ihe  nipper. 

Figt.  1914.  and  1215.  are  side  and  front  Tiews  of  the  nipper  for  pressing  the  rope- 

«  is  the  ftame  for  contwning  Iha  yem  bobbins.  Tlie  yams  are  brought  from  the 
frame,  and  pasa  through  a  yarn-guide  at  ft.  e  is  a  small  roller,  under  which  the  rope- 
yams  psBi  they  are  then  brought  over  Ihe  reel  d,  and  through  another  yam-guide  t, 
alter  which  Ihey  enter  the  nippers  at  e,  and  are  drawn  out  and  formed  into  strant^  by  tbe 
eatriage.  Tbe  toller  and  reel  may  be  made  to  traverie  up  and  down,  an  as  to  regulata 
Ihe  motion  of  the  yams. 
Tbe  carriage  runs  on  a  rulway,  /,/,  is  the  frame  of  Ihe  cania^ ;  ;,^  are  tliesmall 
supported ;  Jl,  Jl,  is  an  endless  rope,  reacblng  from  the  head  lo 
Ihe  bottom  of  tbe  railway,  and  is  driven  by  a  steam-engine ; 
m,  ■•,  is  >  wheel  with  gubs  at  the  back  of  it,  over  which  the 
endless  rope  passn,  and  gives  motion  lo  the  machinery  of  the 
carriage,  n,  is  the  ground  rope  for  taking  out  the  carriage, 
as  wiil  be  afterwards  described.  On  the  shaft  of  M,  M,  are 
two  bevel  wheels  %  3,  with  a  shifting  catch  between  them ; 
these  bevel  wheels  are  loose  tipon  Ihe  shaft,  but  when  the 
catch  is  put  into  either  of  them,  this  lost  then  keeps  motion 
with  Iba  shaft,  while  the  other  runs  loose.  One  of  these 
wbeela  Ktree  to  oommunicala  the  twist  to  the  strand  in 
drawing  out ;  Ihe  other  gires  tbe  t^posite  or  after  turn  to 
the  rope  in  dosing.  4,  4,  is  a  lerer  for  shifting  the  catch 
aceotdingly.     5,  is  a  third  bevel  wheel,  which  nceives  its 
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•     .„.^  ^^  modoii  from  either  of  the  other  tlro^  and  oommunicBtcv  tli* 

(j^^}      fe:)|^^  same  to  the  two  spur  wheels  6,  6,  by  means  of  the  shaft  jr. 

^^  These  can  be  shifted  at  pleasure ;  so  that  by  applying  wheels 

„  Q  J.        T~T  of  a  greater  or  less  number  of  teeth  above  and  beneath,  the 

lil5\^^         I     j  1214    |^js(  given  to  the  strands  can  be  increased  or  diminished 
^  accordingly.   The  upper  of  these  two  communicates  motion^ 

by  means  of  the  shaft  o,  to  another  spur  wheel  8,  which  working  in  the  three  pinions 
above,  9,  9t  gives  the  twist  to  the  strand  hooks. 

The  carriage  is  drawn  out  in  the  following  manner.     On  the  end  of  the  shaft  of  m,  ta, 
is  the  pinion  S,  which,  working  in  the  large  wheel  a,  gives  motion  to  the  ground- 
rope  shaft  upon  its  axis.     In  the  centre  of  this  shaft  is  a  curved  pulley  or  drum  f,  round 
which  the  ground  rope  takes  one  turn.       This  rope  is  fixed  at  the  head  and  foot  of  the 
ropery ;  so  that  when  the  machinery  of  the  carriage  is  set  a-going  by  the  endless  rope  A,  k, 
and  gives  motion  to  the  ground-rope  shaft,  as  above  described,  the  carriage  will  neoe8-> 
sarily  move  along  the  railway  ;  and  the  speed  may  be  regulated  either  by  the  diameter  of 
the  circle  formed  by  the  gubs  on  the  wheel  m,  m,  or  by  the  number  of  teeth  in  the  pinion 
3.  At  T,  is  a  small  roller,  merely  for  preventing  the  ground  rope  from  coming  up  among 
the  mschioery.     At  the  head  of  the  railway,  and  under  the  tackle-board,  is  a  wheel 
and  pinion  a,  with  a  crank  for  tightening  the  ground  rope.     The  fixed  machinery  at  the 
bead,  for  hardening  or  tempering  the  strands,  is  similar  to  that  on  the  carriage,  with  the 
exception  of  the  ground-rope  geer,  which  is  unnecessary.     The  motion  is  communicated 
by  another  endless  rope,  (or  short  band,  as  it  is  called,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other,) 
which  passes  over  gubs  at  the  back  of  the  wheel  1,1. 

When  the  strands  are  drawn  out  by  the  carriage  to  the  requisite  length,  the  spur 
wheels  S,  a,  are  put  out  of  geer.  The  strands  are  cut  at  the  tackle-board,  and  fixed  to 
the  hooks  1,  1,  1 :  after  which  they  are  hardened  or  tempered,  being  twisted  at  both 
ends.  When  this  operation  is  finished,  three  strands  are  united  on  the  large  hook  A,  the 
top  put  in,  and  the  rope  finished  in  the  usual  way. 

In  preparing  the  hemp  for  spinning  an  ordinary  thread  or  rope-yam,  it  is  only 
heckled  over  a  large  keg  or  clearer,  until  the  fibres  are  straightened  ana  separated,  so  as 
to  run  freely  in  the  spinning.  In  this  case,  the  hemp  is  not  stript  of  the  tow,  or  cropt, 
tinleas  it  is  designed  to  spin  beneath  the  usual  grist,  which  ia  about  20  yams  for  Uie 
strand  of  a  threc'inch  strap-laid  rope.  The  spinning  is  still  performed  by  band,  being 
fbund  not  only  to  be  more  economical,  but  also  to  make  a  smoother  thread  than  has  yet 
been  eflTfcted  by  machinery.  Various  ways  have  been  tried  for  preparing  the  yams 
for  tarring.  That  which  seems  now  to  be  most  generally  in  use,  is,  to  warp  the  yams 
upon  the  stretch  as  they  are  spun.  This  is  accomplished  by  having  a  wheel  at  the  foot, 
as  well  as  the  head  of  the  walk,  so  that  the  men  are  able  to  spin  both  up  and  down, 
and  also  to  splice  their  threads  at  both  ends.  By  this  means,  they  are  formed  into  a 
haul,  resembling  the  warp  of  a  common  web,  and  a  little  turn  is  hove  into  the  haul,  to 
preserve  it  from  getting  foul  in  the  tarring.  The  advantages  of  warping  from  the 
^pinners,  as  above,  instead  of  winding  on  winches,  as  formerly,  are^  1st,  the  saving  of 
this  last  operation  altogether;  2dly,  the  complete  check  which  the  foreman  has  of  the 
quantity  of  yam  spun  in  the  day ;  3dly,  that  the  quality  of  the  work  can  be  subjected 
to  the  minutest  inspection  at  any  time.  In  tarring  the  yarn,  it  is  found  favourable  to 
the  fairness  of  the  strip,  to  allow  it  to  pass  around  or  under  a  reel  or  roller  in  the 
bottom  of  the  kettle  while  boiling,  instead  of  coiling  the  yarn  in  by  hand.  The  tar  is 
then  pressed  from  the  yarn,  by  means  of  a  sliding  nipper,  with  a  lever  over  the  upper 
part,  atid  to  the  end  of  which  the  necessary  weight  is  suspended.  The  usual  proportion 
of  tar  in  ordinary  ropes  is  something  less  than  a  fifth.  In  large  strap-laid  ropes,  which 
are  necessarily  subjected  to  a  greater  press  in  the  laying  of  them,  the  quantity  of  tar  can 
scarcely  exceed  a  sixth,  without  injuring  the  appearance  of  the  rope  when  laid. 

For  a  long  period,  the  manner  of  laying  the  yarns  into  ropes  was  by  stretching  the 
haul  on  the  rope-ground,  parting  the  number  of  yams  required  for  each  strand,  and 
twisting  the  strands  at  both  ends,  by  means  of  hand-hooks,  or  cranks.  It  will  be 
obvious  that  this  method,  especially  in  ropes  of  any  considerable  sise,  is  attended  with 
serious  disadvantages.  The  strand  must  always  be  very  uneven ;  but  the  principal  dis- 
advantage, and  that  which  gave  rise  to  the  many  attempts  at  improvement,  was,  thst 
the  yarns  being  all  of  the  same  length  before  being  twisted^  it  followed,  when  the  rope 
was  finished,  that  while  those  which  occupied  the  circumference  of  the  strand  were  per- 
fectly tight,  the  centre  yams,  on  the  other  hand,  as  they  were  now  greatly  slackened  by 
the  operation  of  hardening  or  twisting  the  strands,  actually  would  bear  little  or  no  part 
of  the  strain  when  the  rope  was  stretched,  until  the  former  gave  way.  The  method 
displayed  in  the  preceding  figures  and  description  is  among  the  latest  and  most 
improved.  Every  yam  is  given  out  from  the  bobbin  frame  as  it  is  required  in  twist- 
ing the  rope ;  and  the  twist  communicated  in  the  out-going  of  the  carriage  can  be  in- 
creased or  diminished  at  pleasure.     In  order  to  obtain  a  smooth  and  well-filled  strand, 
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it  is  necessary  also^  in  passing  the  yarns  through  the  upper  board,  to  proportion  the 
number  of  centre  to  that  of  outside  yarnsw  In  ordinary  siaed  ropes,  the  strand  seems  to 
have  the  fairest  appearance,  when  the  outside  yams  form  from  Ids  to  jths  of  the  whole 
quantity,  in  the  portion  of  twist  given  by  the  carriage  ui  drawing  out  and  forming  the 
strands. 

In  laying  cables,  torsion  must  be  given  both  behind  and  before  the  laying  top.     Ft>x. 
1216,  17, 18.  represent  the  powerful  patent  apparatus  employed  for  this  purpose,     a,  ia 
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a  strong  upright  iron  pillar,  supported  upon  the  great  horisontal  beam  n,  k,  and  bearing 
at  its  upper  end  the  three-grooved  laying  top  m.  h,  b,  are  two  of  the  three  great 
bobbins  or  reds  round  which  the  three  secondary  strands  or  small  hawsers  are  wound. 
These  are  drawn  up  by  the  rotation  of  the  three  feeding  rollers  i,  i,  i,  thence  proceed 
over  the  three  guide  pulleys  x,  a,  a,  towards  the  laying  top  x,  and  finally  pass  through 
the  tube  o,  to  be  wound  upon  the  cable-reel  d.  The  frames  of  the  three  bobbins  h,  h,  h, 
do  not  revolve  about  the  fast  pillar  ▲,  as  a  common  axis ;  but  each  bobbin  revolves  round 
its  own  shaft  o,  which  is  steadied  by  a  bracing  collet  at  n,  and  a  conical  step  at  its 
bottom.  The  three  bobbins  are  placed  at  an  angle  of  120  degrees  apart,  and  each 
receives  a  rotatory  motion  upon  its  axu  from  the  toothed  spur  wheel  a,  which  is  driven 
by  the  common  central  spur  wheel  c.  Thus  each  of  the  three  secondary  cords  has  a 
proper  degree  of  twist  put  into  it  in  one  direction,  while  the  cable  is  laid,  by  getting  a 
suitable  degree  of  twist  in  an  opposite  direction,  from  the  revolution  of  the  frame  or  cage 
o,  G,  round  two  pivots,  the  one  under  the  pulley  x,  and  the  other  over  o.  The  reel  d 
has  thus,  like  the  bobbins  h,  m,  two  movements  ;  that  in  common  with  its  frame,  and 
that  upon  its  axis,  produced  by  the  action  of  the  endless  band  round  the  pulley  a,  upon 
one  of  its  ends,  and  the  pulley  s'  above  its  centre  of  rotation.  The  pulley  a  is  driven  by 
the  bevel  mill- gearing  r,  r,  r,  as  also  the  under  spur  wheel  c.  l,  injtg.  1218,  is  the  place  of 
the  ring  l,  /^.1216.,  which  bears  the  three  guide  pulleys  k,k,x.  Fig,lSl7.  is  an  end 
view  of  the  bobbin  r,  to  show  the  worm  or  endless  screw  j,  of/$il21ft>  working  into  the 
Cwo  snail-toothed  wheels,  upon  the  ends  of  the  two  feed-roUers  i,  i,  which  serve  to  turn 
them.  The  upright  shafts  of  j,  j,  receive  their  motion  from  pulleys  and  cords  near  their 
Vol.   II.  4  C 
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bottom,  IiMUad  of  Ihew  pulleys,  uid  th*  othen  u,  tf,  htni-wbtii  gonns  hm  beoi 
lubatituled  wilh  ■dfintage,  not  being  lublv  to  alip,  like  tlia  pullay-biind  nwebani^a. 
The  eii*  of  (he  great  reel  ii  made  twice  Ihe  length  of  the  bobbin  n.  in  order  to  alloir  of 
the  latter  muring  Trom  right  to  left,  and  back  again  alternate!;,  in  windinK  on  the  abia 
with  uaifarmity  ai  it  ii  laid.  The  tiaiene  mecbanum  of  thia  pait  is,  (or  the  lake  of 
penplcuily,  •uppreotd  in  the  figure. 

Mr.  William  Nonell,  of  Newcastle,  obtained  a  patent  in  Hay.  IB.13,  tot  an  imprne 
ment  adapted  to  the  ordinary  machines  employed  for  twisting  hempen  ysms  into 
■trands,  affording,  it  it  said,  a  simpler  and  more  eligible  mode  at  accomplishing  lh«t 
object,  and  alw  of  laying  the  strands  together,  than  has  been  hitherto  efllKted  by 
niachinery.  The  yimi  spun  from  the  fibres  of  hemp  arc  wound  upon  bobbins,  and 
these  bobbin!  ire  mounted  upon  ailea,  and  hung  in  the  Tisme  of  the  machine,  as  ttiowa 
in  theele*ation,^y.lill9.,  from  which  bobluni  the  several  ends  of  yarn  are  p 
through  slsflting  tubes ;  by  the  rotation  of  whieh  tubes,  and  of  the  cani 
the  hobtuni  sre  suspended,  the  yinu  become  twisted  into  atrands,  and  al 
are  laid  so  ■)  to  form  ropes. 

His  improrementa  consist,  first,  in  the  application  of  three  or  more  lubes,  two  oF 
which  are  thown  in  jIjr-1219.  placed  in  inclined  positions,  so  as  to  receive  the  itnnda 
immediately  above  the  press-block  a,  a,  and  nearly  in  a  line  with  s,  the  point  of  cloiing 
or  laying  the  rope,  b',  and  ■',  are  opposite  side  views  ;  a*,  an  edge  view  ;  and  a,  a  sitia 
section  of  [he  same.  He  does  not  clum  any  eieludve  right  of  patent  far  ttae  tubea 
IhemielveB.  but  only  for  their  form  and  angular  position. 

Secondly,  in  atlachiug  two  common  flatsbeavca,  or  pulleys,  c,c,  J(p.|319,.  I«  each 


at  the  laid  tubea,  neatly  round  which  each  strand  is  lapped  or  coiled,  to  prerent  it  from 
■lipping,  as  ahown  in  the  section  a'.  The  said  sheaves  or  pulleys  are  connected  by  ■ 
crown  or  centre  wheel  n,  loose  upon  b,  b,  the  main  or  upright  axle  ;  a.  t,  is  a  smaller 
wheel  upon  each  tube,  walking  into  the  ssid  crown  or  centre  wheel,  and  fixed  upon  tb« 


loo 

r,  r,  is  a  toothed  or  spur  wheel,  filed  also  upon  each  of  the  loose  boxes  i,and  working 
into  a  smaller  wheel  Oi  upon  the  aiis  2,  of  each  tube  ;  H,  is  a  bevel  wheel  flied  upon  tha 
lame  axis  with  a,  and  working  into  another  bevel  wheel  j,  fixed  upon  the  emas  sale  3 
of  each  tube  ;  K.  ii  a  tpur  wheel  attached  to  the  same  axis  with  j,  al  tbe  oppoaite  end, 
and  working  into  i,  another  jpur  wheel  of  the  ssme  aiia  upon  each  of  the  tubes.  By 
wheels  thus  arranged  and  eonneeled  with  the  sheaves  or  pulleys,  as  above  described, 
a  perfectly  equal  strain  or  tension  is  put  upon  each  strand  ai  drawn  forward  aver  the 
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ThinQj,  lb*  nnpatlicB  eonaiti  in  tba  intcodoetioD  of  ehanga  whecli  m,  m,  m,  m. 
J^.laift.  far  patting  ttw  finliwd  or  proper  trot  into  each  itimnd  befbrg  tba  rope  u 
lud :  Uiu  b  aflacttd  bj  anwll  qiiodUa  od  aila  4,  4,  pUced  puallel  with  the  line  of 
Mch  tube  ■. 

Upoa  the  lower  end  of  Mob  (|HDdU  the  beirel  wheels  ■,  h,  an  ittuhed,  and  drirea 
b;  other  herel  wbeeli  a,  a,  filed  immediately  aboTe  each  prcai-black  a,  a.  On  tha 
(op  end  of  eadi  (pindle  or  aile  4,  4,  is  attached  one  of  the  change  whaeli.  working 
into  the  Otbef  dkange  wbeel  filed  npon  the  bottom  end  of  each  of  tb«  tube*. 
whereby  the  iwehard  or  proper  twiit  in  Ibe  atrands  for  all  tiiei  of  roprt,  is  at  once 
Mtaioad,  by  riotply  changing  tha  aiie*  of  those  two  Uit  deacribed  wheels,  which  on  be 
▼•ry  feidily  cAiKted,  from  the  manner  in  which  they  are  attached  lo  the  tubes  a,  a,  and 
4,  4. 

From  the  aDguIir  poaition  of  the  tubea  towards  the  centre,  the  itrindi  are  nearly 


I,  where  the  rope  is  laid, 


belo* 


forehard  Or  proper 

Fouitlily.  hi  Ibe  application  of  a  preu-block,  f,  of  metal,  in  two  pirti,  placed 
diTCOtly  abora  and  oloea  down  to  where  the  rope  is  laid  at  a,  the  inside  of  irbieh  is 
pcriialwd,  ind  the  under  end  it  bell-moulbed  ;  to  prevent  the  rope  from  being  chaled  in 
altering  it,  a  snfficuBt  grip  or  prtenire  is  pul  upon  (be  rope  by  one  or  two  lereis  and 
weigbti  5,  S,  eetiDg  upon  the  preae-bloek,  to  as  to  adjust  any  tiiflmg  irrq[ularity  in  (he 
Btrand  or  in  the  laying ;  (be  inaide  of  which  being  polished,  gires  smoothness,  and  by 
the  said  levers  and  weighd,  a  proper  tension  to  the  rope,  as  it  ia  dnwn  forward  through 
the  press-block.  By  the  application  of  (his  block,  ropes  may  be  made  at  once  properly 
Btretched,  rendering  them  decidedly  preferable  and  eiEiemely  adrantageoui,  particularly 
for  shipping,  inclined  planes,  mines,  &c 

The  preMding  description  iocludea  the  whole  of  Mr.  NorTell'a  improrements ;  the 
remaining  pane  of  the  machine  being  aimiUr  to  (hose  now  in  use,  may  be  briefly 
described  as  Ibllaws  :—  A  wheel  or  pulley  c,  is  Axed  independently  of  (he  machine,  over 
which  the  tope  pane*  to  tlic  drawing  motion  represented  at  the  side  i  d,  d,  ii  a  groored 
whed,  round  which  the  rope  ii  pawd,  and  pmaed  into  the  groore  by  means  of  tha 
lerer  and  weight  t,  e,  acting  upon  the  binding  sbof/,  to  prevent  the  rope  from  slipping. 
After  the  tope  leaves  the  said  sheaf,  i(  is  coiled  away  at  pleasure,  g,  g,  are  (wo  change 
wbeela,  fbr  rarying  the  speed  of  the  grooved  wheel  if,  (/,  to  antwer  the  various  sixes  of 
ropes  j  jI,  is  a  spiral  wheel,  driven  by  the  screw  A,  filed  upon  the  aile  / ,-  m,  it  a  band- 
wheel,  wbicb  i*  driTtn  by  a  belt  from  the  ihaft  of  the  engine,  or  any  other  commu- 
nicating power ;  It,  H,  ii  a  friction  strap  and  striking  clutch.  The  aile  g  ia  driven  by  two 
change  wheels  p,  p  i  by  changing  the  siies  of  thoec  wheels,  the  diSerent  speeds  of  the 
dnim  a,  a,  for  any  sisei  of  rope^  are  at  once  effected. 

The  additional  axle  a,  and  wbeela  t,  I,  shown  in  figASSO^  are  applied  oeeaaioDally  for 


notion  of  the  aaid  drnna,  and  making  what  ia  umally  tenned  left-hand 
ropea;  ii,Jlgi.  1S19,  IS90„  show  a  bevelled  pinion,  driving  the  main  crown  wheel  p,  e, 
which  wheel  came*  and  givea  modon  to  the  drums  a,  a  i  v,  w.  is  a  flied  or  sun  wheel, 
wbicb  gives  a  reverse  motion  to  the  druin%  aa  they  revolve  round  (he  same,  by  means  of 
the  itMervening  wheels  i,  *.  >,  whereby  the  reverse  or  relro|^ing  motion  is  produced, 
and  irhiah  givea  to  Ibe  strands  the  right  twist.  The  venous  retrograding  motion  or 
right  twist  for  all  aire*  vid  deaeriptions  of  ropea,  may  be  ab(ained  by  changing  the 
diameten  of  the  pinions  js  y,  y,  on  the  under  enda  of  (he  drum  apindlet ',  the  oarriage* 
of  the  intervening  wheels  x,  i,  x,  being  made  to  tlide  round  tlie  ring  x.  x:  w,  w,  is  the 
framevrork  of  the  machine  and  drawing  motion  ;  t,  T,  T,  are  (he  bobbins  containing  the 
yams  j  thrir  number  is  vsried  lo  correspond  with   the  different  iii«  of  (he  macbinea. 

The  machine  here  deeoribed,  in  elevation  and  plan,  is  caleulnled  to  make  ropea  from 
tfatee  to  seveo  and  one-half  iucbes  in  circumference,  and  to  an  indefinite  length. 

Mesara.  Chaptnan  of  Newcastle,  to  whom  tha  art  of  rope-making  is  deeply  indebted. 

tiaving  observed  that  rope  yam  ia  ooniideiably  weakened  by  poising  through  tba  taT^(tIe, 
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that  tarred  cordage  loses  Us 'strength  progressively  in  cold  climates,  and  so  rapidly  in 
hot  climates  as  to  be  scarcely  fit  for  use  in  three  years,  diaeorered  that  the  deterioration 
was  due  to  the  reaction  of  the  mucilage  and  acid  of  the  tar.  They  accordingly  proposed 
the  following  means  of  amelioration.  1 .  Boiling  it  with  water,  in  order  to  remove 
these  two  soluble  constituents.  2.  Concentrating  the  washed  tar  by  heat,  till  it  be- 
comes pitchy,  and  then  restoring  the  plasticity  which  it  thereby  loses,  by  the  addition  oi 
tallow,  or  animal  or  expressed  oils. 

In  1807,  the  same  able  engineers  obtained  a  patent  for  a  method  of  making  a 
belt  or  flat  band,  of  two,  three,  or  more  strands  of  shroud  or  hawser-laid  rope,  placed 
side  by  side,  so  as  to  form  a  band  of  any  desired  breadth,  which  may  be  used  for  hoisting 
the  kibbles  and  corves  in  mine-shafts,  without  any  risk  of  its  losing  twist  by  rotation. 
The  ropes  should  be  laid  with  the  twist  of  the  one  strand  directed  to  the  right  band, 
that  of  the  other  to  the  left,  and  that  of  the  yams  the  opposite  way  to  the  strands, 
whereby  perfect  flatness  is  secured  to  the  band.  This  parallel  assemblage  of  strands 
has  been  found  also  to  be  stronger  than  when  they  are  all  twisted  into  one  cylinder. 
The  patentees  at  the  same  time  contrived  a  mechanism  for  piercing  Uie  strands  trans- 
versely, in  order  to  brace  them  firmly  together  with  twine.  Flat  ropes  are  usually 
formed  of  hawsers  with  three  strands,  softly  laid,  each  containing  33  yarns,  which  with 
four  ropes  compose  a  cordage  four  and  a  hdf  inches  broad,  and  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
thick,  being  the  ordinary  dimensions  of  the  grooves  in  the  whim-pulleys  round  which 
they  pass. 

Relatxye  Strength  of  CoaoAoi,  shroud  laid. 
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The  above  statement  is  •the  result  of  several  hundred  <experiments. 

ROP£,  ExkSntion, — Specimens  of  Smitli's  patent  galvanized  and  ungalvanized  iron 
and  copper  wire  ropes  used  for  railway  inclines,  various  mining  operations,  including 
pit  guides,  suspension  bridges,  standing  rigging,  lightning  conductors,  window  and 
conservatory  sashes,  fencing,  and  submarine  telegraphs. 

Iron  wire  ropes  are  of  equal  strength  with  a  hempen  rope  of  four  times  the  weight, 
and  resist  the  wear  and  tear  they  are  subjected  to  in  ** running  gear"  twice  as  long. 
If  the  sur&ce  of  a  wire  rope  be  left  in  any  part  unprotected  by  some  coating  impene- 
trable to  moisture,  the  internal  fibres  become  in  process  of  time  oxidized,  and  unseen 
decay  goes  forward.  Iron  cleaned  by  acid,  and  plunged  into  a  bath  containing  melted 
sine,  becomes  coated  with  that  metal,  and  tiie  parts  left  unzineed  alone  rust.  Iron  thus 
treated  is  said  to  be  galvanized. 

Specimens  of  submarine  telegraph  wire  rope.  Round  wire  rope  prepared  for  use. 
The  improvement  is  stated  to  consist  in  preventing  the  wires  and  strands  from  being 
twisted  on  themselves  in  the  process  of  laying  them  round  centre  cores  of  hemp,  in 
giving  an  equal  tension  to  each  individual  wire,  and  in  preserving  the  interior  surfing 
from  corrosion  by  saturating  the  cores  of  hemp  with  tar,  &c 

Sample  of  wire  strand,  used  for  fencing,  signal  cord,  &;c.  Sample  of  wire  ropes^ 
Wire  rope  for  suspension  bridges,  and  cable  laid  wire  ropes.  Wire  ropes  showing  the 
mode  of  splicing.  Patent  wire  ropes  for  submarine  telegraph ;  lightning  conductor ; 
copper  window-sash  cord  and  picture  cord.  Patent  flat  wire  rope,  and  guide  rope  for 
coal  pits,  &c.      Rope  which  has  been  at  work  constantly  for  five  years. 

ROSIN,  or  COLOPHANY  ( Galipot,  Fr. ;  Fichienharz,  Germ.);  is  the  rosin  left 
after  distilling  off  the  volatile  oil  from  the  different  species  of  turpentine.  Yellow  rosin 
contains  some  water,  which  black  rosin  does  not.     See  TuarxinriMB. 
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ROSIN  GAa     rig.\i3\  nhibittthe  ntoH  i 
XajloT  and  Martmmu,  under  tht  direction  oFth 

I  hiTB  introduced  thii  manuricluring  project,  not  is  ■  pattern  to  imitate,  but  aa  an 
eiample  to  deter ;  M  affording  a  lerj  instructiie  lesson  of  the  danger  of  rusiiing  head- 
long into  moM  exteiiiii»e  enterpriies,  without  fully  verifying,  upon  a  moderBte  scale,  the 
probability  of  tbcir  ultimate  ■uccen^  The  capiul,  labour,  and  time  ■nnually  waited 
upon  TiiioDiTf  icheineB  of  thii  toit,  got  up  by  cbambei  chemisls,  are  incalculably  great. 
Mo  more  enential  service  could  be  rendered  to  the  cause  of  productiTe  industry,  than 
to  unnuik  the  thousand  and  one  chimerical  invenlians  wbich  disgrace  our  lists  of 
patents  during  the  list  thirty  yean.  Tliese  remsrks  hsTe  Iwen  suggested  by  the  circum- 
■tanee.  that  SOfiOOL  were  squandered  upon  the  rosin-gas  concern  ;  a  fact  communicated 
to  me  by  an  eminent  capitalist,  who  was  induced  by  fallacioui  statements  to  emliark 
largely  in  the  speculstion.  Had  100(  been  employed  beforehand,  by  a  dispassionate 
pnetieal  man,  in  making  judicious  trials,  and  in  oalculating  tbe  chances  of  evcntusi 
profit  and  loss,  it  would  haie  been  demonstrated,  as  clearly  as  noon-dsy,  that  rosin  could 
Deter  compete  with  pitcoal  in  the  production  of  gas-light.  WhateTCr  ingenuity  was 
expended  in  getting  up  the  following  apparatus,  may  be  regarded  as  an  additional  ir/nii 
fatma  to  tniileBd  the  public,  and  divert  their  thoughts  from  the  sbyssthat  Isy  before 
tbtm.  The  main  preliminary  to  be  settled,  in  all  new  undertakings,  is  the  soundness  of 
the  pKneiple.  By  aeglecting  this  point,  projector!  perpetually  realise  the  eipiatory 
Able  of  tbe  Daoaids. 

IlMretorts,e,/p1SSU  is  seen  charged  with  coke,  which  i*  in  the  firslinstance  raised 


Mm, 


(o  ■  bright  red  heat,  by  means  of  the  ftlmace  beneath.  The  common  brown  rosin  of 
commerce,  which  is  deposited  in  the  tank  a,  is  to  be  miied  with  the  essential  oil  (con- 
densed (rom  the  rosin  vspours  in  a  preceding  operation)  in  the  proportion  of  one  liundred 
pounds  of  the  farmer  to  ten  gallons  of  the  latter.     The  influence  of  the  flsme  and  healed 

aperture  in  the  chimney,  the  temperature  of  the  fluid  may  be  exactly  regulated.  A 
wire-gauie  screen  at  /,  reaches  to  the  bottom  of  the  lank,  and  pretenti  ttie  solid  roiin, 
or  any  impurity  with  a'hich  it  may  be  miied,  from  choaking  the  stopcocli. 

The  melted  rosin  hating  passed  by  the  stopcock  i,  ftinnel  c,  and  syphon  if,  into  the 
retort,  falls  on  the  coke,  and  in  its  pausge  through  the  ignited  mass,  becomes  decomposed. 
On  arriving  at  the  other  end  of  the  retort,  a  large  portion  of  the  oil  of  turpentine,  in 
the  form  of  condensable  vHpour,  is  separated  by  tlie  refiigeralorffi  this  is  supplied  with 
water  from  a  cistern  above  and  the  non-condensable  vapour  or  gss  passes  up  the  tube  h, 
and  dips  beneath  the  surface  of  the  fluid  in  the  vessel  i.  This  completes  thecondenaationi 
and  the  gas  proceeds  in  a  perfectly  pure  stale,  by  the  pipe  *,  to  the  gasometer,  or  rather 
to  the  floating  rcservo' 
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borne  in  mmd  that  the  tube  prevents  the  eeeape  of  the  gatt  whieh  trould  oCherwiae  pass 
away  from  the  box  with  the  essential  oil.  Another  pipe  and  ayplKm  m,  %  serre  to  con* 
vey  the  condensed  essential  oil  from  the  top  cistern. 

ROTTEN-STONE.     See  Tupou. 

ROUGE.  (Fard,  Fr.)  The  only  cosmetic  which  can  be  applied  without  injury  to 
brighten  a  lady's  complexion,  is  that  prepared,  by  the  following  process,  from  safflower 
(  Carthamua  ftnefortttt).  The  flowers,  after  being  washed  with  pure  water  till  it  comes 
off  colourless,  are  dried,  pulverised,  and  digested  with  a  weak  solution  of  crystals  of  soda, 
which  assumes  thereby  a  yellow  colour.  Into  this  liquor  a  quantity  of  finely  eardcd 
white  cotton  wool  is  plunged,  and  then  so  much  lemon  juice  or  pure  vinegar  is  added 
as  to  supersaturate  the  soda.  The  colouring  matter  is  disengaged,  and  ialk  down  in  an 
impalpable  powder  upon  the  cotton  filaments.  The  cotton,  after  being  washed  in  cold 
water,  to  remove  some  yellow  colouring  particles,  is  to  be  treated  with  a  fresh  solution  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  which  takes  up  the  red  colouring  matter  in  a  state  of  purity.  Before 
precipitating  this  pigment  a  second  time  by  the  acid  of  lemons,  some  soft  powdered  talo 
should  be  laid  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  for  the  purpose  of  absorbing  the  fine  louget 
in  proportion  as  it  is  separated  from  the  carbonate  of  soda,  which  now  holds  it  dissolved. 
The  coloured  mixture  must  be  finally  triturated  with  a  few  drops  of  olive  oil,  in  order 
to  make  it  smooth  and  marrowy.  Upon  the  fineness  of  the  tale,  and  the  proportion  of 
the  safflower  precipitate  which  it  contains,  depend  the  beauty  and  Talue  of  the  cosmetic 
The  rouge  of  the  above  second  precipitation  is  received  sometimes  upon  bits  of  fine* 
twisted  woollen  stuff,  called  crqaom,  which  ladies  rub  upon  their  cheeks. 

RUBT.     See  Lapioart. 

RUM,  is  a  variety  of  ardent  spirits,  distilled  in  the  West  Indies,  from  the  fermented 
skimmings  of  the  sugar  teaches,  mixed  with  molasses,  and  diluted  with  water  to  the 
proper  degree.  A  sugar  plantation  in  Jamaica  or  Antigua,  which  makes  200  hogs- 
heads of  sugar,  of  about  16  cwt.  each,  requires,  for  the  manufacture  of  its  rum  two 
copper  stills ;  one  of  1000  gallons  for  the  wash,  and  one  of  600  gallons  far  the  loir 
wines,  with  corresponding  worm  refrigeratories.  It  also  requires  two  cisterns,  one  of 
SOOO  gallons  for  the  lees  or  spent  wash  of  former  dbtillations,  called  dunder  ( Quasi 
redundar.  Span.),  another  for  the  skimmings  of  the  clarifiers  and  teaches  of  the  sugar- 
house  ;  along  with  twelve,  or  more,  fermenting  cisterns  or  tuns. 

Lees  that  have  been  used  more  than  three  or  four  times  are  not  conadered  to  be 
equally  fit  for  exciting  fermentation,  when  mixed  with  the  sweets,  as  fresher  lees.  The 
wort  is  made,  in  Jamaica,  by  adding  to  1000  gallons  of  dunder,  120  gallons  of  molasaea, 
720  gallons  of  skimmings  (a  120  of  molasses  in  sweetness),  and  160  gallons  of  water  ; 
so  that  there  may  he  in  the  liquid  nearly  12  per  cent  of  solid  saccharum.  Another 
proportion,  often  used,  is  100  gallons  of  molasses,  200  gallons  of  lees,  900  gallons  of 
skimmings,  and  400  of  water ;  the  mixture  containing,  therefore^  15  per  cent,  of  sweets. 
These  two  formulse  prescribe  so  much  spent  wash,  according  to  my  opinion,  as  would 
be  apt  to  communicate  an  unpleasant  flavour  to  the  spirits.  Both  the  fermenting  and 
flaYOuring  principles  reside  chiefly  in  the  fresh  cane  juice,  and  in  the  skimmings  of  the 
clarifier;  because,  after  the  syrup  has  been  boiled,  they  are  in  a  great  measure  dissipated. 
I  have  made  many  experiments  upon  fermentation  and  distillation  from  West  India 
molasses,  and  always  found  the  spirits  to  be  perfectly  exempt  from  any  rum  flaTour. 

The  fermentation  goes  on  most  uniformly  and  kindly  in  very  large  masses,  and 
requires  from  9  to  1 5  days  to  complete ;  the  difference  of  time  depending  upon  the 
strength  of  the  wort,  the  condition  of  its  fermentable  8tu£^  and  the  state  of  the  weather. 
The  progress  of  the  attenuation  of  the  wash  should  be  examined  firom  day  to  day  with 
a  hydrometer,  as  I  have  described  in  the  article  DisrnxATioir.  When  it  has  reached 
nearly  to  its  maximum^  the  wash  should  be  as  soon  as  possible  transferred  by  pumps  into 
the  still,  and  worked  off  by  a  properly  regulated  heat ;  for  if  allowed  to  stand  over,  it 
will  deteriorate  by  acettfication.  Dr.  Higgin*s  plan,  of  suspending  a  basket  full  of 
limestone  in  the  wash-tuns,  to  counteract  the  acidity,  has  not,  I  believe,  been  found  to  be 
of  much  use.  It  would  be  better  to  cover  up  the  wash  from  the  contact  of  atmoapherit; 
air,  and  to  add  perhaps  a  very  little  ndphite  of  lime  to  it,  both  of  which  means  would  tend 
to  arrest  the  acetous  fermentation.  But  one  of  the  best  precautions  against  the  wash 
becoming  sour,  is  to  preserve  the  utmost  cleanliness  among  all  the  vessels  in  the  distillery. 
They  should  l>e  scalded  at  the  end  of  every  round  with  boiling  water  and  quicklime. 

About  115  gallons  of  proof  rum  are  usually  obtained  from  1200  gallons  of  wash. 
The  proportion  which  the  product  of  rum  bears  to  that  of  sugar,  in  very  rich  mobt 
plantations,  is  rated,  by  Edwards,  at  82  gallons  of  the  former  to  16  cwt.  of  the  latter ; 
but  the  more  usual  ratio  is  200  gallons  of  rum  to  S  hogsheads  of  sugar.  But  this 
proportion  will  necessarily  vary  with  the  value  of  rum  and  molasses  in  the  market, 
since  whichever  fetches  the  most  remunerating  price,  will  be  brought  forward  in  the 
greatest  quantity.  In  one  considerable  estate  in  the  island  of  Grenada,  92  gallons  of 
rum  were  made  fur  every  hogshead  (16  cwts.)  of  sugar.     See  Still. 
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Imported.  ReUine4  for  CoasumpUon.  Doty  recelf  ed. 
OaUoH*,                       GalUnu.  t, 

1850  4,194,683  2,902,212  1,100,286. 

1851  4,747,031  2,880,775  1,098,200. 

RUSSIAN  LEATHER,  ntiannedai  Kazan.  The  hides  to  be  tanned  may  be  either 
fresh  from  the  animal  or  dry,  no  mutter  which  ;  they  are  first  laid  to  soak  for  3  days  and 
nights  in  a  solution  of  potash,  to  which  some  quicklime  is  added.  The  potash  used  is 
made  of  the  tree  called  in  Russ  ilim  (the  common  elm),  which  sort  is  said  to  be 
preferable  to  any  other,  if  not  essential;  it  ts  not  purified,  so  that  it  is  of  a  brown  colour 
and  of  an  earthy  appearance:  about  12  poods  of  this,  (tlie  pood  is  36  lbs.  English)  and 
2  poods  of  lime,  serve  for  100  skins.  As  they  have  no  way  of  ascertaining  the  d^ree 
of  causticity  of  the  alkali  but  by  its  eflTect  upon  the  tongue,  when  they  find  it  weak 
they  let  the  skins  lie  longer  in  the  solution. 

When  the  skins  are  taken  out  of  this  solution  they  are  carried  to  the  river,  and  left 
under  water  for  a  day  and  a  night. 

Next  a  vedro  of  dog's  dung  is  boiled  in  as  much  water  as  is  enough  to  soak  50  skins, 
(the  vedro  is  equal  to  2*696  English  imperial  gallons),  but  in  the  winter  time,  when 
the  dung  is  frozen,  twice  that  quantity  is  found  necessary.  The  skins  are  put  into  this 
solution,  not  while  it  is  boiling  hot,  but  when  at  the  heat  which  the  hand  can  bear ;  in 
this  they  lie  one  day  and  one  night. 

The  skins  are  then  sewed  up  so  as  to  leave  no  hole ;  in  short,  so  as  to  be  water-tight: 
about  one  third  of  what  the  skin  will  contain  is  then  filled  up  with  the  leaves  and  small 
twigs  chopped  together  of  the  plant  called  in  Russ  Toloknanka  (^Arbuhu  uva-ursi, 
sometimes  called  bear  berry),  which  is  brought  from  the  environs  of  Solikamskaga,  and 
the  skin  is  then  filled  up  with  water. 

The  skins  thus  filled  are  laid  one  on  the  other  in  a  large  trough,  and  heavy  stones 
upon  them,  so  as  by  their  weight  to  press  the  infusion  through  the  pores  of  the  skin  in 
about  4  hours ;  yet,  as  it  was  said  at  the  same  time,  that  the  skins  are  filled  up  with 
the  same  water  which  had  been  pressed  out  10  times  successively,  and  that  the  whole 
operation  takes  but  one  day  and  one  night,  this  leaves  but  2^  hours  for  each  time. 

The  skins  are  then  taken  to  the  river  and  washed,  and  are  ready  for  the  dyeing. 
Hie  whitest  skins  are  laid  aside  for  the  red  and  yellow  leather. 

(  The  operations  in  dyeing  follow,  but  are  here  omitted. ) 

To  soften  the  skins  after  dyeing,  they  are  harassed  by  a  knife,  the  point  of  which  is 
curved  upwards. 

RUST,  is  the  orange-yellow  coat  of  peroxide  which  forms  upon  the  surfiice  of  iron 
exposed  to  moist  air.  Oil-paint,  varnish,  plumbago^  or  a  film  of  caoutchouc,  may  be 
employed,  according  to  circumstances,  to  prevent  the  rusting  of  iron  utensils. 

RYE,  consists,  according  to  the  analysis  of  Einhof,  of  24*2  of  husk,  BS-e  of  flour, 
and  10*2  of  water,  in  100  parts.  This  chemist  found  in  100  parts  of  the  fiour,  61-07  of 
starch,  9'48  of  gluten,  3*28  of  vegeuble  albumen,  3*28  of  uncrystallizable  sugar,  11*09 
of  gum,  6*38  of  vegetable  fibre,  and  the  loss  was  5*62,  including  a  vegetable  acid  not 
yet  investigated.     Some  phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia  are  also  preKoU    See  Gin. 


s. 

SABOTIE^RE,  The  apparatus  for  making  ices,  called  "sabotidre,**  is  composed  of 
two  principal  parts — a  pail  which  is  indented  towards  the  top  and  covered;  and  the 
saboti^re,  or  inner  vessel,  slightly  conical,  which  is  inserted  in  a  pail,  on  which  it  rests 
by  a  projecting  border  or  rim  ;  this  vessd  is  closed  at  the  bottom  like  a  cup,  and  open  at 
the  top  to  admit  the  creams  to  be  iced.  It  is  closed  at  the  top  by  a  cover  furnished 
with  a  handle  and  a  hook,  which  fastens  it  to  the  rim  of  the  vessel.  This  apparatus  works 
AS  follows  : — The  freezing  mixture,  composed  of  sulphate  of  soda  pulverized  and  hydro- 
chloric acid,  is  turned  into  the  pail,  and  the  creams  to  be  iced  into  the  inner  vessel ;  its 
cover  is  then  fastened  by  the  hook,  and  the  vessel  is  set  into  the  pul  among  the 
freezing  liquid ;  then  taking  the  whole  by  the  handle  of  the  sabotidre,  an  alternate 
motion  of  rotation  is  given  to  it  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  the  cream  is 
sufficiently  frozen.  The  cover  is  opened  from  time  to  time,  and  the  mixture  well  stirred 
with  a  spoon  adapted  for  the  purpose.  The  freezing  mixture  must  be  removed  every  15 
or  20  minutes.  There  is  a  measure  for  the  freezing  mixture,  which  contains  2  parts  of 
salt  and  1  of  acid.  The  pail  is  furnished  with  a  huidle,  and  Is  surrounded  with  thick 
woollen  cloth  to  exclude  the  effect  of  outward  air. 
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SADDLER'S  IRONMONGERY. 


SACCHAROMETER  is  the  name  of  a  hydrometer,  adapted  by  its  leale  to  point 
out  the  proportion  of  sugar,  or  the  saccharine  matter  of  malt,  contained  in  a  solution  of 
any  specific  gravity.  Brewers,  distillers,  and  the  Excise,  sometimes  denote  by  the  term 
gravity,  the  excels  of  weight  of  1000  parts  of  a  liquid  by  volume  above  the  weight  of  a 
like  volume  of  distilled  water,  so  that  if  the  specific  gravity  be  1045,  1070,  1090,  &e.» 
the  gravity  is  said  to  be  45,  70,  or  90 ;  at  others,  they  thereby  denote  the  weight  of 
saccharine  matter  in  a  barrel  (36  gallons)  of  worts ;  and  again,  they  denote  the  excesa 
in  weight  of  a  barrel  of  worts  over  a  barrel  of  water,  equal  to  36  gallons,  or  360  pounds. 
This  and  the  first  statement  are  identical,  only  1000  is  the  standard  in  the  first  case* 
and  360  in  the  second. 

The  saccharometer  now  used  by  the  Excise  and  by  the  trade,  u  that  constructed  by  the 
late  Mr.  R.  B.  Bate,  well  known  for  the  accuracy  of  his  philosophical  and  mathematical 
instruments.  The  tables  published  by  him  for  ascertaining  the  value  of  wort  or  wash, 
and  low  wines,  are  preceded  by  explicit  directions  for  their  use.  **  The  instrument  is 
composed  of  brass ;  tlie  ball  or  float  being  a  circular  spindle,  in  the  opposite  ends  of 
which  are  fixed  a  stem  and  a  loop.  The  stem  bears  a  scale  of  divisions  numbered 
downwards  from  the  first  to  30 ;  these  divisions,  which  are  laid  down  in  an  original 
manner,  observing  a  diminishing  progression  according  to  true  principles ;  therefore  each 
division  correctly  indicates  the  one  thousandth  part  of  the  specific  gravity  of  water ;  and 
further,  by  the  alteration  made  in  the  bulk  of  the  saccharometer  at  every  change  of 
poise,  each  of  the  same  divisions  continues  to  indicate  correctly  the  said  one  thousandth 
part  throughout" 

In  my  own  practice,  I  prefer  to  take  specific  gravities  of  all  liquids  whatever  with  a 
glass  globe  containing  500  or  1000  grains  of  distilled  water  at  60°  Fahr.,  when  it  is. 
closed  with  a  capillary-bored  glass  stopper ;  and  with  the  gravity  so  taken,  I  look  into 
a  table  constructed  to  show  the  quantity  per  cent,  of  sugar,  malt-extract,  or  of  any 
other  solid,  proportional  to  the  density  of  the  solution.  By  bringing  the  liquid  in  the 
gravity  bottle  to  the  standard  temperature,  no  correction  on  this  account  is  needed. 
Mr.  Bate's  elaborate  table  contains  aU  these  equations  correctly  for  solutions  of  sugar 
of  every  successive  specific  gravity.  When  employed  in  such  researches  by  the  Mo- 
lasses Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  year  1830, 1  fiiund  that  the  specific 
gravities  of  solutions  of  the  concrete  extract  of  malt  differed  somewhat  firom  thoae  of 
solutions  of  sugar,  as  given  by  Mr.  Bate»     Ste  Bskr. 


The  following  Table  shows  the  Quantities  of  Sugar  contained  in  Syrups  of  the 
annexed  Specific  Gravities.     It  was  the  result  of  experiments  carefully  made. 


'  Espwlmental  Spec.  Gravity 

Sugar  in  100*  by 

Experimental  Spec.  Gravity 

Sugar  in  100*  by 

of  Solution  at  60O  F. 

Weight. 

of  Solution  ac  GOO  F. 

Weight. 

1  -3260 

€Q^e6 

1*1045 

25-000 

1*2310 

50-000 

1-0905 

21*740 

1'1777 

40*000 

1O620 

20-000 

1-4400 

33-333 

1-0635 

iGsee 

1*1340 

31*250 

1*0500 

12*500 

1*1250 

29*412 

1-0395 

10-000 

1*1110 

26*316 

,^  N.  B.  The  column  in  the  opposite  table,  maked  ScKd  extract  by  weigktt  is  Mr.  Bate*s ; 
It  may  be  compared  with  this  short  table,  and  also  with  the  table  of  malt  infusions  in 
the  Dictionary. 

If  the  decimal  part  of  the  number  denoting  the  specific  gravity  of  syrup  be  mul- 
tiplied by  26,  the  product  will  denote  very  nearly  the  quantity  of  sugar  per  gallon  in 
pounds  at  the  given  specific  gravity.* 

SADDLER'S  IRONMONGERY.  Lowt,  John  and  Benry,  Clarence  JTorJks^ 
Birmiw/ham, — MdnufaeiurerM.  The  manufacture  of  saddlers*  ironmongery  is  principally 
located  at  Birmingham  and  in  the  neighbouring  towns  of  Wolverhampton,  Walsall,  &e. 
Its  object  is  the  production  of  bits,  spurs,  stirrups,  curb-chsins,  &c.  These  are  formed 
out  of  iron  and  steel  by  the  ordinary  process  of  hammering;  and  are  finished  by  japanning, 
tinning,  burnishing,  or  plating  with  brass  or  silver.  Some  produced  for  the  South 
American  nwrket  are  of  very  fantastic  shapes,  and  richly  gilt ;  they  diflfer  from  those 

*  Thli  rule  wag  annexed  to  an  extensive  table,  representing  the  quantities  of  ntaar  per  aallon.  cor- 
retpondtng  to  the  specific  parities  of  the  syrups,  coiutructed  by  the  Author,  for  the  Badse,  in  subier- 
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Table  exhibiting  the  Quantity  of  Sugar,  in  Pounds  Avoirdupois   which  is  contained 
in  One  Gallon  of  Syrup,  at  successive  Degrees  of  Density,  at  60^  F. 


Specific 
GravKy. 

2l 

Extract 

Weight 
In  loa 

Specific 
Gravity. 

• 

Lbcper 
Gallon. 

Extract 

bv 

Weight 

inloa 

Speciflc 
Gravity. 

Lbs.  per 
Gallon. 

Speciflc 
Gravity. 

Lba.per 
Gallon. 

1-000 

0-0000 

-0000 

1-077 

2*0197 

•1851 

1-154 

4-0880 

1*231 

6-1474 

1-001 

0*0255 

-0026 

1078 

2*0465 

•  1-^73 

1155 

41148 

r233 

6-1743 

rooa 

00510 

•OWl 

1-079 

2*0734 

•i896 

M56 

4-1319 

1-288 

6  2012 

1*003 

0  0765 

-0077 

1080 

2-1006 

•1918 

1-157 

4^1588 

1-234 

6-2280 

roo« 

0*1020 

-0102 

1081 

2-1275 

•1941 

1*158 

4-1857 

1-235 

6-2551 

lea's 

0-1275 

•0128 

1082 

2  1543 

•1963 

1150 

4-2128 

1236 

6-2822 

1-006 

OI530 

•0153 

1-083 

2*1811 

•1985 

1160 

4-2502 

1^237 

6*3093 

1-007 

0-1785 

*0179 

1084 

22080 

•2007 

1-161 

4-2771 

1-238 

6-8362 

1-008 

0-2040 

•0204 

1-0R5 

2*2359 

•2029 

1  162 

4-3040 

1-239 

6-3631 

1-000 

0*2295 

•0230 

1*086 

2*2627 

•2051 

1163 

4-3309 

1-240 

6-3903 

1010 

0-25.'iO 

•0255 

1*087 

2-2894 

-2073 

1-164 

4-3678 

1-241 

6-4152 

1011 

o-»a5 

■02^ 

1-088 

2-3161 

•2D5 

1-166 

4-3847 

1*242 

6-4401 

1*01 2 

0-3060 

•0306 

1-089 

2-3438 

•2117 

1-166 

4-4116 

1*243 

6-4650 

1-013 

03315 

•0331 

1090 

2*3710 

-2139 

1-167 

4-4383 

1-244 

6-4902 

1-014 

0*3570 

•0356 

1091 

2-3987 

•2161 

1-168 

4-4652 

1-245 

6-5153 

1-015 

0-3825 

•0381 

1*092 

2-4256 

•2183 

1-169 

4-4923 

1-246 

6*5402 

1-016 

0*4180 

•0406 

1-093 

2-4524 

-2205 

1-170 

4-520L 

1-247 

6-5651 

1017 

0*4335 

•0431 

I  094 

2*4792 

•2227 

1171 

45460 

1-248 

6-5903 

1*018 

0*4590 

•0456 

row 

2-5061 

•2249 

1172 

4-5722 

1-249 

6-6152 

1*019 

0-4S45 

•0481 

.1096 

2-5329 

-2270 

1173 

4^5983 

1-250 

6-6402 

1080 

0-5100 

•0506" 

1097 

2  5598 

-2292 

1-174 

46242 

1-251 

6-6681 

1*021 

0*5351 

-0531 

1  098 

2-5866 

•2314 

1175 

4*6505 

1-252 

6-6960 

1022 

05602 

•0555 

1-099 

2-6130 

'2335 

1-176 

46764 

1-253 

6-7240 

I-0S3 

06853 

•0580 

i-ioo 

2*6404 

•2357 

1-177 

4-7023 

1-254 

6-7521 

1024 

0-61('4 

•0605 

1101 

2-6663 

•2378 

1-178 

47281 

1-255 

6-7800 

1-025 

0-6355 

-0629 

M02 

2*6921 

-2400 

1179 

47539 

1-256 

68081 

1-026 

0*6606 

-0654 

1108 

2*7188 

-2421 

1180 

4-7802 

1-257 

6-8362 

1027 

0  6857 

•0678 

1104 

2-7446 

-2443 

1-181 

48051 

1-2S6 

6-8643 
6-8921 

I-02B 

0-7Hi8 

-0703 

1106 

27704 

•9464 

11H2 

48303 

1*259 

1-029 

0-7350 

•0727 

1-106 

2-7961 

•2486 

1183 

4-8554 

1-260 

6-9201 

1-030 

0-7610 

•0752 

I  107 

28227 

-2607 

1-184 

4-8802 

1-261 

61«5I0 

1  fOl 

0-7il61 

•0776 

1-108 

2-8485 

-2529 

1185 

4  9051 

1-262 

6-9622 

1032 

0-8112 

•0800 

1-109 

2-8740 

•2550 

1186 

4-9300 

1-268 

7-0131 

1033 

0*8363 

•0825 

1110 

2-9001 

-2571 

1187 

4-9552 

1-264 

7-0444 

1-034 

0-8614 

•0849 

1-111 

2-9263 

•2593 

1-188 

4-9803 

1-265 

7*0751 

]t05 

0  8866 

-0873 

1112 

2-9522 

•2614 

1189 

50054 

1-266 

71060 

1*036 

0-9149 

•0897 

1-113 

2*9780 

•2635 

1-190 

6.0304 

1-267 

7-1369 

1-037 

0*9449 

•0921 

1-114 

8-0046 

•2656 

1-191 

60663 

1*268 

7-1678 

J  038 

0-9768 

-0945 

1115 

80304 

•2677 

1193 

6  0822 

1-269 

7-1988 

1039 

1-0090 

•0969 

1116 

80563 

•2698 

1193 

61080 

1270 

7-2800 

1-040 

1*0400 

•0993 

1117 

80821 

•2719 

1194 

5-1341 

1271 

7-2601 

1041 

1-0653 

•1017 

1-118 

81080 

•2740 

1196 

6-1602 

1-272 

7-2902 

1042 

10906 

•1041 

1-119 

81343 

•2761 

1196 

6-1863 

1-273 

7*3204 

1043 

1-1159 

•1065 

1120 

31610 

•2782 

1*197 

5-2124 

1-274 

7-3506 

1^044 

11412 

•1089 

1-121 

81871 

•2803 

1-198 

6-2381 

1-275 

73807 

1045 

1-1665 

•1113 

1122 

8-2130 

•2824 

1-199 

6-2639 

1-276 

7-4109 

1046 

1*1918 

•1136 

1-128 

8-2399 

•2845 

1-200 

6-9901 

1-277 

7  4400 

1*047 

1*2171 

•1160 

1-124 

8-2656 

•2865 

1-201 

6-8160 

1-278 

7-4708 

1*048 

1*2424 

•1184 

1129 

8-2916 

•2886 

1-202 

6*3422 

1-279 

7-5007 

1*049 

1*2687 

•12(»7 

1-126 

8-3174 

•2907 

1-208 

6-3681 

1-280 

7-6307 

1*050 

1-2940 

•1231 

1-127 

8-3431 

•2927 

1-204 

6-3941 

1-281 

7-5600 

1051 

1*3206 

•1254 

1-128 

3-3690 

•2948 

1-206 

6-4208 

1*282 

7-5891 

1*052 

1*3472 

-1278 

1-129 

8-3949 

•2969 

1-306 

5-4463 

1*283 

7*6190 

ia'i3 

1*8738 

•1301 

1-130 

3-4211 

•2989 

1-207 

64720 

1-284 

7-6469 

lOM 

1-4004 

•1326 

1-131 

3*4490 

•3010 

1-208 

6-4979 

1-286 

7*6758 

1-055 

1-4270 

•1348 

1132 

8-4769 

•3030 

1-209 

6-6239 

1-286 

77048 

1-056 

1-4536 

•1372 

1-133 

8-5048 

•3051 

1-210 

65506 

1-287 

7-7831 

1-057 

1-4802 

•1395 

1134 

8-5326 

•3071 

1-211 

65786 

1*288 

7-7620 

l-OVt 

1-6068 

•1418 

1-185 

8-5605 

•3092 

1-212 

6-6071 

1*289 

7-7910 

I0S9 

1-5334 

•1441 

1136 

8-5882 

-3112 

1-213 

6-6360 

1-290 

7-8201 

1*060 

1-5600 

•1464 

1-137 

8-6160 

•3132 

1214 

6-6651 

1-291 

7-8482 

1-061 

1-5870 

•1487 

1188 

8-6437 

•8153 

1-216 

6-6942 

1-292 

7  8763 

1062 

1-6142 

•1510 

1189 

8-6716 

•3173 

r216 

6-7238 

1-298 

7-9042 

1063 

16414 

•1533 

1-140 

8-7000 

•3193 

1217 

6-7522 

1-294 

7^321 

1064 

16688 

•1556 

1141 

37281 

•3214 

1-218 

6-7814 

1-296 

7-9600 

1065 

1-6959 

•1679 

1142 

8-7562 

•3234 

1-219 

6-81 08 

1-296 

7-9879 

1  066 

1-7228 

•1602 

1143 

8-7840 

•8254 

1220 

6-8401 

1-297 

80158 

1067 

1-7496 

•1625 

1144 

8-8119 

•3274 

1-221 

6-8680 

1-298 

8-0448 

1068 

l-n64 

•1647 

1145 

8-8398 

•3294 

1-222 

6-8062 

1-299 

8-0719 

I  069 

1-8033 

•1670 

1-146 

8-8677 

•3314 

1-223 

5-9242 

1-800 

8-1001 

1070 

1-8300 

•1693 

1-147 

3-8955 

•3334 

1-224 

6-9523 

1071 

1-8571 

•1716 

1-148 

8-9235 

•3354 

1-226 

6-9801 

1072 

1-8843 

•1738 

1-149 

8-9516 

•8374 

1226 

6-0081 

1*073 

1-9116 

•1761 

1-160 

8-9801 

•3394 

1227 

60361 

■ 

1-074 

1-9385 

•1783 

1*151 

4-0070 

1-228 

60642 

1*075 

1-9653 

-1806 

1*152 

4-0942 

1-229 

6-0925 

1-076 

1-9928 

•1829 

1-158 

40611 

1-230 

6-1205 

Vol..  II. 
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ibr  borne  me  m  their  tnassiTe  appenrance,  the  mdes  of  the  bits  being  carved  into  Tariottf 
designs,  and  the  roirels  of  the  spurs  are  made  enormously  large.  When  bits  are  to  be 
plated  with  metal  they  are  tinned,  and  a  piece  of  metal  of  sufficient  thickness  is  wrapt 
or  bent  round  it  by  pressure ;  this  is  aided  by  pressing  down  upon  them  with  burnishers, 
&c.  When  the  covering  has  been  made  to  adhere  very  closely,  the  whole  is  heated,  tin 
solder  is  applied,  and  the  two  become  united :  the  final  palish  is  given  by  the  frictieo  of 
buff  leather  and  powdered  burnt  rotten-stone. 

SA  FFLOWER.  Hiis  dye-stuff  has  been  fully  described  under  CAETiiAJiusand  Rougb. 

Landings,  Deliveries^  and  Stocks  of  Safflower. 


LsDded. 

Ddirered. 

Stock  Ut  Jaavary. 

BalM. 

Balea. 

Bstef. 

In  December  1851 

913 

331 

— 

1850 

1,176 

465 

-~ 

In  18  months  1851 

4.431 

4,701 

2,990 

1850 

5,065 

3.866 

3,860 

1849 

3.756 

3,529 

1,461 

1848 

2,667 

2,269. 

1,854 

Prices,  January,  1852,  fine,  621  5*.  to  7t  10s.  per  cwt;  middling,  4L  St.  to  5/.  10c. ; 
ordinary,  2/.  to  sL  10*. 

SAFFRON  (Saffiran^  Fr.  and  Germ.);  is  a  filamentous  cake,  composed  of  the 
stigmata  of  the  flowers  of  the  CroeuM  iativui.  It  contains  a  yellow  matter  called  ptip^ 
ehrc^,  beosuae  a  small  quantity  of  it  is  capable  of  colouring  a  great  body  of  water.  Tliis 
is  obtained  by  evaporating  the  watery  infusion  of  saffron  to  the  conustence  of  an  extract, 
digesting  the  extract  with  alcohol,  and  concentrating  the  alcoholic  solution.  The 
polychrolte  remains  in  the  form  of  a  brilliant  mass,  of  a  reddish  yellow  colour,  transpa- 
rent, and  of  the  consistence  of  honey.  It  has  the  agreeable  smell,  widi  the  bitter  pungent 
taste,  of  saffron.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water ;  and  if  it  be  stove-dried,  it  deliquesces 
speedily  in  the  air.  According  to  M.  Henry  pire,  polychrolte  consists  of  80  parts  of 
colouring  matter,  combined  with  80  parts  of  a  volatile  oil,  which  cannot  be  separated 
by  distillation  till  the  colouring  matter  has  been  combined  with  an  alkali.  By  mixinff 
1  part  of  shred  saffron  with  8  parts  of  saturated  brine,  and  ^  part  of  eaustio-lye,  ana 
distilling  the  mixture,  the  oil  comes  over  into  the  receiver,  and  leaves  the  colouring 
matter  in  the  retort,  which  may  be  precipitated  from  the  alkaline  solution  by  an  aeid. 
The  pure  colouring  matter,  when  dried,  is  of  a  scarlet  hue,  and  then  readily  disnlvet 
in  alcohol,  as  also  in  the  fat  and  volatile  oils,  but  sparingly  in  water.  Light  blancfaea 
the  reddish-yellow  of  saflfron,  even  when  it  is  contained  in  a  full  phial  well  corked. 
Polychro'ite.  when  combined  with  &t  oils,  and  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  affords 
ammonia,  which  shows  that  asote  is  one  of  its  constituents.  Sulphuric  acid  colours  the 
solution  of  polychrolte  indigo  blue,  with  a  lilac  cast ;  nitric  acid  turns  it  green,  of 
various  shades,  according  to  the  state  of  dilution.  Frotoehloride  (muriate)  of  tin 
produces  a  reddish  precipitate. 

Saffron  is  employed  as  a  seasoning  in  French  cookery.  It  is  also  used  to  tinge  con* 
fectionery  articles,  liqueurs,  and  varnishes ;  but  rarely  as  a  pigment 

SAGO  {SoffoUf  Fr.  and  Germ.)  ;  is  a  species  of  starch,  extracted  from  the  pith  of  the 
sago  palm,  a  tree  which  grows  to  the  height  of  30  feet  in  the  Moluccas  and  the  Phi- 
lippines. The  tree  is  cut  down,  cleft  lengthways,  and  deprived  of  its  pith,  which  being 
washed  with  water  upon  a  sieve,  the  starchy  matter  comes  out,  and  soon  forms  a  depout. 
This  is  dried  to  the  consistence  of  dough,  pressed  through  a  metal  sieve  to  com  it  (which 
is  called  pearling),  and  then  dried  over  a  fire  with  agitation  in  a  shallow  copper  pan. 
Sago  is  sometimes  imported  in  the  pulverulent  state,  in  which  it  can  be  distinguished  from 
arrow-root  only  by  microscopic  examination  of  its  particles.  These  are  uniform  and 
spherical,  not  unequal  and  ovoid,  like  those  of  arrow-root.     See  Pxrrim. 

SAL  AMMONIAC.  The  manufiusture  of  this  salt  may  be  traced  to  tiie  remotest 
era.  Its  name  is  derived  from  Ammon,  or  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  in  Egypt, 
near  to  which  the  salt  was  originally  made.  Sal  ammoniac  exists  ready  fornaed  in  aeve* 
ral  animal  products.  The  dung  and  urine  of  camels  contains  a  sui&ient  quantity  to 
have  rendered  its  extraction  from  them  a  profitable  Egyptian  art  in  former  times,  in  cuder 
to  supply  Europe  with  the  article.  In  that  part  of  Africa,  fuel  being  very  scarce,  ivcoune 
is  had  to  the  dung  of  these  animals,  which  is  dried  for  that  purpose,  by  plastering  it  upon 
the  walls.  When  this  is  afterwards  burned  in  a  peculiar  kind  of  furnace^  it  exhales  a  thick 
smoke,  replete  with  sal  mounoniac  in  vapour  s  the  soot  of  coone  ff^ntnim  a  portion  cl 
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ttiit  idt,  oondensMl  along  witli  other  producU  of  oombiudon.  Id  crer^paTt  of  Eg;p(, 
but  opiciillr  in  tbc  DelU,  peuanu  ar«  Men  diitiug  usa  loaded  viih  bagi  of  that  loot, 
on  their  wa<r  lo  the  «al  ammoniac  worki. 

Hera  il  it  citnctcd  in  the  foUoiring  manner.  Glua  globet  coaled  with  loam  ar* 
fllltd  wilh  the  wot  presaed  dovn  bj  imoden  lammeri,  a  space  or  onlj  Ivo  or  three  inchet 
bring  left  TBcant.  near  tbeir  montha.  Theae  globei  are  set  in  round  oriflcea  (brmvd  in 
the  ridge  of  a  lOhg  rault,  or  large  boritontal  furnace  flue.  Heat  iagraduallj  applied  by 
>  Bn  of  drj  eamela'  dunji.  and  it  it  erentually  increaaed  till  the  globet  become  Dbseurety 
rad.  Aa  tlie  muriate  of  ammonia  i<  Tolatile  at  a  temperature  much  below  ignilioo,  it 
riaaa  ont  of  Iba  aoot  in  vapour,  and  geti  oondenaed  into  a  cake  upon  the  inner  lurrace  of 
tfae  V^  of  the  globes  A  eontiderable  portion,  howener,  eicapei  into  the  air  ;  and  anotber 
portion  coneretei  in  tbe  moutb,  which  tnusl  be  cleared  from  time  to  lime  b;  an  iron  rod. 
Towarda  the  end,  the  obatructioa  becomet  Teiy  traubletome,  and  mutt  bemostcarerullir 
attended  to  and  obviated,  otherwiae  the  globei  would  aiplode  bj  the  uncondenaed 
vapoura.  In  all  caaet,  when  the  nbliming  proeaii  approacbea  to  a  concluiion,  the 
globtt  crack  or  tptii;  and  wb«o  the;  nnne  to  be  remotid.  after  the  heat  haa  ■ubeided. 


the  market.     At  the  bottom  of  each  balloon  a  nueleui  of  aalt  reroaina. 

filed  pulrenilent  matter.     Thia  ia  retcTTed,  and  after  bong  bruited,  ii  put  in  along 

vitb  the  charge  of  aoot  in  a  frcth  operation. 

Tbe  tal  ammooiao  obtained  by  tbia  proceaa  ia  dull,  ipongy,  and  of  a  grayish  hue ; 
but  Dotfaing  better  waa  for  a  long  period  known  in  commerce.  Fifty  yean  ago,  it 
fetched  9i.  Sd.  >  pound  g  now,  perfectly  pure  nl  ammoniac  may  be  had  at  oae-Gfth 
part  of  that  price. 

Varioua  animal  oBwli  deielope  during  their  tpontaneoua  pulrefaclive  fermentation,  or 
their  ilreompoiition  by  heat,  a  large  quantity  of  free  or  carbonated  ammonia,  among 

Uiihed.  In  the  deatrueiire  distillation  of  pilctMl.  tliere  it  a  contidcnible  quantity  of 
smmoniBea]  pnlducta,  which  are  alto  worked  up  into  tal  amuuiniac. 

The  Hnt  attempit  made  in  France  to  obtain  tal  ammoniac  proliubly  in  thit  manner 
(ailed.  A  laj  eileniiie  &eiory  of  the  kind,  which  eiperiecced  tbe  tame  fate,  was 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  celebrated  Baumf,  and  aFTordt  one  out  of  a  thousand 
inataneei  where  tbeorettcal  chemitts  bate  ihown  their  tutal  incapacity  for  conducting 
operalioru  on  the  scale  of  manuiacturing  economy.  It  was  etiabliihed  at  GraTelle  neur 
Charenton,  and  caused  a  lost  to  the  ibareholders  in  the  tpeculation  of  upwards  of 
lOCXOOO  ftanca.  This  result  doted  the  concern  in  17ST,  after  a  foolith  manipulation  of 
K?  years.  For  ten  years  aRer  that  erenti  all  the  sal  ammoniac  consumed  in  France  waa 
imported  into  it  ti-om  foreign  counliics^  Since  then  the  two  works  of  AIM.  Payen 
■nd  Plnrinet  were  mounted,  and  teem  la  have  been  tolerably  succeoful.  Coal  soot 
was,  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  gai-worka.  a  good  deal  used  in  Great  Britain  for 
obtaining  tal  ammoniac      In  France,  Iwnet  and  other  animal  matlen  ate  diitilled  in 

_  !  iron  retorts,  for  the  manubcture  of  both  animal  charcoal  and  tal  ammoniac. 

Tbeae  retocta  are  iron  eylindem,  e  or  3  Icet  in  diameter,  and  6  feel  long.  Figt.\3S3, 
125.1 


.nr.QOQO  j 


tji   m  M  m 


■odlSSS.  tbow  tbe  l<>rm  of  tha  furnace,  and  the  manner  in  which  tbe  cylinders  an 
■RBOged  ;  the  Srst  being  a  longiludinal,  the  second  u  tranivene  section  if  it.  *,  tbe  aah- 
pita  under  the  grates;  a,  the  fireplace*,  orcbed  over  at  topi  c,  the  vault  or  bench  of  Gre* 
brieki,  perforated  inside  with  eight  fluea  for  diitributing  tbe  flame  j  s,  agreatarch,  with 
■  triple  Toiasoir  D,  d",  d"',  under  which  the  retorli  are  set.  The  fintarcb  D,  it  perforated 
with  twenty  vrait-bolea ;  the  second,  with  four  vent-bolet ;  through  which  tbe  flama 
rawei  to  the  third  arch,  and  thence  to  the  common  cbimney-atolki.  Tbe  retoits  t,  are 
4  Da 
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■hut  b;  the  door  ('  (  fy.\23S.),\uxei,  and  made  fast  with  icreir-bolts,  Their  other  eadi  <' 
terminate  in  tube*/,//  vhicb  all  enter  the  main  pipe  h.  The  eondeniing  pipe  proceeda 
iltntiDglir  daw nwardi  from  the  Tunherend  of  A.anddipi  into  a  large  tloping  iron  cjliiider 
immeiwd  in  cold  water.      See  Gjlk-lioht  and  &ro»i,for  a  belter  plan  or  furnace. 

Tlie  GIten  uaed  in  the  large  ul  immoni»c  irorLi  in  France  are  repreaented  'mjip. 
1334.    The  apparatus  coiuitta —  1,  of  a  wooden  cheat  a,  lined  with  lead,  and  which  la 


turned  orer  at  the  edge);  asoeket  of  lead  t,  soldered  into  tfae  lowest  part  of  the  bottom 
uid  ;  2.  of  a  wooden  crib  or  grating  formed  of  rounded  nxia 


fabric 


n  e,  e,  and  the  plan  d :  this  grating  ii  lupporied  o 
nd  set  truly  lionionUl,  by  a  seria  of  wedgei  i  a.  of  an  open 
trong  calico,  Uid  on  the  grating,  and  Kcured  orn  the  edgta, 
a.  A  large  wooden  reservoir  /,  lined  with  lead,  fomlnhed  with  a 
eacb  of  the  filters ;  a  pump  thrawi  back  once  or  twice  upon  tfae 
e«er»oir  g,  below  the  oiheri,  maf 
,  bj  meaiia  of  intennediale  itop- 


fillen  what  haa  alreadjr  passed  through. 
be  made  to  commuaieate  at  pli 

The  two  boihin  for  eraporaling  and  decomposing  are  made  of  lead,  about  one  quarter 
of  an  inch  thick,  set  upon  a  fire-briek  »auli,  to  protect  them  from  the  direct  action 
of  the  flame.  Through  the  whole  extent  of  their  botlomi  above  the  rault,  horiioQUl 
cait-iron  plaiei,  lupporled  bj  ledgea  and  brick  compartments,  compel  the  Same  and 
burned  air,  as  they  inue  from  the  arch,  to  percur  many  linuosilies  before  they  pats  up 
the  chunney.  Thu  floor  of  ca«  icon  is  intended  to  support  the  bottom  of  the  boilrr 
and  to  diffuse  the  heal  more  equably.  Tlie  leadEU  boileca  are  surrounded  wilb  brick' 
work,  and  supported  at  their  edges  wiih  a  wooden  frame.  They  may  be  emptied  at 
eceivers,  called  ctystalliier.,  by  meana  of  leaden  syphooi  and  long- 


finl 

1229 

U      t          i( 

Ll4U 

shown   n/pj   1225  A  1226  by  a  tranai 
br  the  grate  and  lireplace  "   "   '""'  "~"^ 


arch,  destined  to 

d,  d,  arc  ban  of  iron,  upon  which  the  bottoms  of  the  bottles 
protected  by  a  coaling  of  loam  fhmi  the  flame. 


3f  combustion  between  the  subliming 


..iu».,;i_  and  long  ludi 

arch  aboTo   ibem.     This 

fire,  is  perforaied  with 
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Fig.  lS27.shows  the  cast-iron  platss,  a,  5,  c,  which,  placed  above  the  vaults,  receive 
each  two  bottles  in  a  double  circular  opening. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  above  furnace,  a  second  one,  called  the  drier,^^.1228.,Teceivefl 
the  products  of  the  combustion  of  the  first,  at  a,  under  horizontal  cast-iron  plates,  and  upon 
ivbich  the  bottom  of  a  rather  shallow  boiler  b  rests.  After  passing  twice  under  these 
plates,  round  a  longitudinal  brick  partition  6,  b',  V^  the  products  of  combustion  enter 
the  smoke  chimney  c.     See  plan,y!<7. 1229. 

The  boiler  set  over  this  furnace  should  have  no  soldered  joints.  It  may  be  3^  feet 
broad,  9  or  10  feet  long,  and  1  foot  deep,  llie  concrete  sal  ammoniac  may  be  crushed 
under  a  pair  of  edge  mill -stones,  when  it  is  to  be  sold  in  powder. 

Bones,  blood,  flesh,  horns,  hoofs,  woollen  rags,  silk,  hair,  scrapings  of  hides  and 
leather,  &c.,  may  be  distilled  for  procuring  ammonia.  When  bones  are  used,  the 
residuum  in  the  retort  is  bone  black.  The  charcoal  from  the  other  substances  will  serve 
for  the  manufacture  of  prussian  blue.  The  bones  should  undergo  a  degree  of  calcination 
beyond  what  the  ammoniacal  process  requires,  in  order  to  convert  them  into  the  best 
bone  black ;  but  the  other  animal  matters  should  not  be  calcined  up  to  that  point, 
otherwise  they  are  of  little  use  in  the  prussian  blue  works.  If  the  bones  be  calcined, 
however,  so  highly  as  to  become  glazed,  their  decolouring  power  on  syrups  is  nearly 
destroyed.     The  other  substances  should  not  be  charred  beyond  a  red-brown  heat. 

The  condensed  vapours  from  the  cylinder  retorts  afford  a  compound  liquor  holding 
carbonate  of  ammonia  in  solution,  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  empyreumatic  oil, 
which  floats  at  top.  Lest  incrustations  of  salt  should  at  any  time  tend  to  obstruct  the 
tubes,  a  pipe  should  be  inserted  within  them,  and  connected  with  a  steam  boiler,  so  as  to 
blow  steam  through  them  occasionally. 

The  whole  liquors  mixed  have  usually  a  density  of  8^  or  9^  Baum^  (1*060).  The 
simplest  process  for  converting  their  carbonate  of  ammonia  into  muriate,  is  to  saturate 
them  with  muriatic  acid,  to  evaporate  the  solution  in  a  leaden  boiler  till  a  pellicle 
appears,  to  run  it  off  into  crystal lizers,  and  to  drain  the  crystals.  Another  process  is,  to 
decompose  the  carbonate  of  ammonia,  by  passing  its  crude  liquor  through  a  layer  ot 
sulphate  of  lime,  3  or  4  inches  thick,  spread  upon  the  filters,  y!^.  1224.  The  liquor  may 
be  laid  on  with  a  pump  \  it  should  never  stand  higher  than  1  or  2  inches  above  the 
surface  of  the  bruised  gypsum,  and  it  should  be  closely  covered  with  boards,  to  prevent 
the  dissipation  of  the  volatile  alkali  in  the  air.  W!jen  the  liquor  has  passed  through 
the  first  filter,  it  most  be  pumped  upon  the  second ;  or  the  filters  being  placed  in  a  terrace 
form,  the  liquor  from  the  first  may  tiow  down  upon  the  second,  and  thus  in  suc- 
cession. The  last  filter  should  be  formed  of  nearly  fresh  gypsum,  so  as  to  ensure  the 
thorough  conversion  of  the  carbonate  into  sulphate.  The  resulting  layers  of  carbonate 
of  lime  should  be  washed  with  a  little  water,  to  extract  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  inter- 
posed among  its  particles.  The  ammoniacal  liquor  thus  obtained  must  be  completely 
saturated,  by  adding  the  requisite  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid ;  even  a  slight  excess  of  acid 
can  do  no  harm.  It  is  then  to  be  evaporated,  and  the  oil  must  be  skimmed  off  in  the 
course  of  the  concentration.  When  the  liquid  sulphate  has  acquired  the  density  of  about 
1 '160,  sea  salt  should  be  added,  with  constant  stirring,  till  the  whole  quantity  equivalent 
to  the  double  decomposition  be  introduced  into  the  lead  boiler. 

The  fluid  part  must  now  be  drawn  off  by  a  syphon  into  a  somewhat  deep  reservoir, 
where  the  impurities  are  allowed  to  subside ;  it  is  then  evaporated  by  boiling,  till  the 
sulphate  of  soda  falls  down  in  granular  crystals,  as  the  result  of  the  mutual  reaction  of  the 
sulphate  of  ammonia  and  muriate  of  soda ;  while  the  more  soluble  muriate  of  ammonia 
renuucs  in  the  liquor.  During  this  precipitation,  the  whole  must  be  occasionally 
agitated  with  wooden  paddles;  the  precipitate  being  in  the  intervals  removed  to  the 
cooler  portion  of  the  pan,  in  order  to  be  taken  out  by  copper  rakes  and  shovels,  and  thrown 
into  draining-hoppers,  placed  near  the  edges  of  the  pan.  The  drained  sulphate  of  soda 
must  be  afterwards  washed  with  cold  water,  to  extract  all  the  adhering  sal  ammoniac 

The  liquor  thus  freed  from  the  greater  part  of  the  sulphate,  when  suflBeiently  concen- 
trated, is  to  be  drawn  off  by  a  lead  syphon  into  the  crystallizers,  where,  at  the  end 
of  20  or  SO  hours,  it  affords  an  abundant  crop  of  crystals  of  sal  ammoniac.  The  mother- 
water  may  then  be  run  off,  the  crystallizers  set  aslope  to  drain  the  salt,  and  the  salt  itself 
roust  be  washed,  first  by  a  weak  solution  of  sal  ammoniac,  and  lastly  with  water.  It 
must  be  next  desiccated,  by  the  apparatus  Jig.  1228.,  into  a  perfectly  dry  powder,  then 
put  into  the  subliming  stoneware  balloons,  by  means  of  a  funnel,  and  well  rammed  down. 
The  mouth  of  the  bottle  is  to  be  closed  with  a  plate  or  inverted  pot  of  any  kind.  The 
fire  must  be  nicely  regulated,  so  as  to  effect  the  sublimation  of  the  pure  salt  from  the 
under  part  of  the  bottle,  with  due  regularity,  into  a  white  cake  in  the  upper  part.  The 
neck  of  the  bottle  should  be  cleared  from  time  to  time  with  a  long  steel  skewer,  to 
prevent  the  risk  of  choking,  and  consequent  bursting ;  but  in  spite  of  every  precaution, 
several  of  the  bottles  crack  almost  in  every  operation.  In  Scotland,  sal  ammoniac  is 
sublimed  in  cast-iron  pots  lined  with  thin  fire-tiles,  made  in  segments  accommodated  to 
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the  internal  nirface  of  the  pots ;  the  tapour  being  received  and  condenaed  Into  ealces, 
within  balloons  of  green  glass  set  €iver  their  mouths.  The  salt,  when  taken  out,  and  freed 
by  sermping  from  any  adhering  ochreous  or  other  impurities,  is  ready  for  the  market, 
being  sold  in  hollow  spherieal  masses.  The  residuum  in  the  pots  or  bottles  may  be 
partially  worked  up  in  another  operation.  The  greatest  eWl  is  produced  by  the  mixture 
or  even  eontact  of  iron,  because  its  peroxide  readily  rises  in  mpoor  with  the  sal  ammoniae, 
and  tinges  it  of  a  red  or  yellow  colour. 

The  most  ordinary  process  for  converting  the  ammoniacal  liquor  of  the  gas-works  into 
sal  ammoniac,  is  to  saturate  it  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  to  decompose  the  sulphate,  thus 
formed,  by  the  processes  above  described.  But  muriatic  acid  will  be  preferred,  where  it 
is  as  cheap  as  sulphuric  of  equivalent  saturating  power ;  because  a  tolerably  pure  snl 
ammoniac  is  thereby  directly  obtained.  As  the  coal-gas  liquor  contains  a  good  deal  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  saturation  of  it  with  acid  diould  be  so  conducted  as  to  bum 
the  disengaged  noxious  gases  in  a  chimney.  Formerly  human  urine  was  very  exten- 
sively employed,  both  in  this  country  and  in  France,  in  the  manufacture  of  sal  ammoniac  ; 
but  since  the  general  establishment  of  gas-works  it  has  been,  I  believe,  abandoned.  The 
process  was  exceedingly  offensive. 

The  best  white  sal  ammoniac  is  in  spheroidal  cakes  of  about  one  foot  diameter,  three 
or  four  inches  thick  in  the  middle,  somewhat  thinner  at  the  edges,  and  is  semi- 
transparent  or  translucent  Bach  lump  weighs  about  one  quarter  of  a  cwt.  As  it  is 
easily  volatilised  by  heat,  it  may  be  readily  examined  as  to  its  sophistication  with  other 
salts.  Sal  ammoniac  has  a  certain  tenacity,  and  is  flexible  under  the  hammer  or  pestle. 
It  b  principally  used  in  tinning  of  cast-iron,  wrought-iron,  copper,  brass,  and  for  making 
the  various  ammoniacal  preparations  of  pharmacy. 

In  a  chemical  fiwtory  near  Glasgow,  7200  gallons  of  ammoniacal  liquor,  obtained  weekly 
from  the  gas-works,  are  treated  as  follows:  — The  liquor  is  first  rectified  by  disttUation 
from  a  waggon-shaped  wrought>iron  boiler,  into  a  square  cistern' of  iron  lined  with  lead* 
4500  lbs.  of  sulphuric  acid,  of  specific  gravity  1*625,  are  then  slowly  added  to  the  some* 
what  concentrated  distilled  water  of  ammonia.  The  produce  is  2400  gallons  of  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  slightly  acidulous,  of  specific  gravity  1*150,  being  of  such  strength  as  to 
deposit  a  few  crystals  upon  the  sides  of  the  lead-lined  iron  tank  in  which  the  saline 
combination  is  made.     It  is  decomposed  by  common  salt 

From  the  7200  gallons  of  the  first  crude  liquor,  900  gallons  of  tar  are  got  by  subsi- 
dence, and  200  gallons  of  petroleum  are  skimmed  off  the  surfkce.  The  tar  is  converted, 
by  a  moderate  boiling  in  iron  pans,  into  good  pitch. 

A  patent  was  obtained  in  1840,  for  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  this 
article  liy  Mr.  H.  Waterton.  Two  modes  of  operating  are  described ;  the  first  consists 
in  making  a  saturated  solution  of  common  salt  in  water,  and  mixing  with  it  a  quantity 
of  finely  pulverised  carbonate  of  ammonia,  about  equal  in  weight  to  the  salt  contained 
in  the  solution.  The  mixture  u  agitated  in  a  close  vessel  for  six  or  eight  hours,  and 
as  much  carbonic  gas  is  infused  therein  m»  it  will  absotb  (but  the  introduction  of  the 
gas  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  although  the  patentee  prefers  it) ;  the  liquid  is  then 
separated  from  the  solid  matter  by  filtration  and  pressure.  The  solid  matter  is  chiefly 
bi-carbonate  of  soda,  and  the  liquid  holds  in  solution  muriate  and  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
and  common  salt,  and  sometimes  a  small  portion  of  the  bi-carbonate  of  soda. 

The  liquid  is  now  placed  in  a  distillinff  vessel,  and  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  being 
distilled  over  into  a  suitable  receiver,  a  solution  of  muriate  of  ammonia  and  common  salt 
remains  in  the  still.  This  solution  is  evaporated,  by  heat,  to  such  a  consistency  as  will 
cause  the  separatian  of  the  common  salt,  by  crystallisation,  and  the  salt,  thus  crys- 
tallised, is  evaporated  from  the  liquid  by  any  convenient  method.  Tlie  liquid  is  then 
evaporated  until  it  attains  the  proper  specific  gravity  for  crystallising,  and  it  is  tran^nred 
into  suitable  utensils  for  that  purpose.  The  crystals,  produced  by  these  means,  are  nearly 
pure  muriate  of  ammonia,  and  then  pressed  and  dried  may  be  brought  to  market 
without  further  preparation,  or  th^  may  be  sublimed  into  cake  sal  ammoniac 

Tlie  other  mode  of  manufacturing  sal  ammoniac  consists  in  taking  a  quantity  of 
liquid,  containing  ammonia,  either  in  the  caustic  states  or  combined  with  carbonic,  bf» 
drosulphuric,  or  hydrocyanic  acid  (such'  as  gas  ammoniacal  liquor,  or  bone  anunoniacal 
liquor),  and  rectifying  it,  by  distillation,  until  the  distilled  portion  contains  from  twenty 
to  twen^-five  per  cent  of  carbonate  of  ammonia.  If  the  liquid  ecmtains  any  oUier 
acids  than  those  above  mentioned,  a  sufiloient  quantity  of  lime  w  used  in  the  disdOatiofi 
to  decompose  the  ammoniacal  salt. 

The  distilled  liquid  being  now  mixed  with  as  large  a  quantity  of  powdered  common 
salt  as  it  will  dissolve,  is  agitated  for  several  hours,  and  as  mudi  carbonic  acid  gaa  is 
infused  into  it  as  it  will  absorb.  The  remainder  of  the  operation  is  the  same  as  before 
described  in  the  first  method  of  manufacturing  sal  ammoniac.  —  /VSnctfon's  Jmtnml,  C  & 
zxiL  35. 

SALAMSTONE.     See  LanoAET. 
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SALEP,  m  SALOUP.  is  the  name  of  the  dried  tuberous  roots  of  the  OrehU,  im* 
ported  from  Persia  and  Asia  Minor,  which  are  the  product  of  a  great  many  species  of  the 
plant,  but  especially  of  the  Orckit  mateuUu  Sal^  occurs  in  commerce  in  small  oval 
giminsi  of  a  whitish-yellow  colour,  at  times  semi-transparent,  of  a  homy  aspect,  very 
hard,  with  a  faint  peculiar  smell,  and  a  taste  like  that  of  gum  trafeeanth,  but  slightly 
aaline.  These  are  composed  almost  entirely  of  starchy  matter,  well  adapted  for  nudiing 
a  thick  pap  with  water  or  milk,  and  are  hence  in  great  repute  in  the  Levant,  as 
restOEers  of  the  animal  forces.  Tbeir  aphrodisiacal  properties  are  apocryphal  If  the 
largest  roots  of  the  Orekig  mtuetda,  of  our  own  country  were  deaneid,  scraped,  steeped 
for  a  short  time  in  hot,  and  then  for  a  lew  minutes  in  boiling  water,  to  estract  their  rank 
flavour,  afterwards  suspended  upon  strings  to  dry  in  the  air,  they  would  afford  as 
nourishing  and  palatable  an  article  as  the  Turkey  saloup,  and  at  a  vastly  lower  price. 

SALICINC,  iaa  febrifuge  substance,  which  may  be  obtained  in  white  pearly  crystals 
firom  the  bsrk  of  the  white  willow  (^Salix  alba),  of  the  aspen  tree  (SaUx  ktUx),  as  also 
of  some  other  willows,  and  some  poplars.     It  has  a  very  bitter  taste. 
SAL  PRUNELLA,  is  fused  nitre  cast  into  eakes  or  balls. 
SAL  VOLATILE,  is  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia. 
SALT,  EPSOM,  is  sulphate  of  magnesia. 

SALT,  MICROCOSMIC,  is  the  triple  pbo^hade  of  soda  aad  ammonia. 
SALT  OF  AMBER,  is  succinic  acid. 
SALT  OF  LEMONS,  is  citric  acid. 
SALT  OF  SATURN,  U  aoetote  of  lead. 
SALT  OF  SODA,  iseaHNmate  of  soda. 
SALT  OF  SORREL,  is  bi-oaalate  of  potaasa. 
SALT  OF  TARTAR,  is  carbonate  of  potassa. 
SALT  OF  VITRIOL,  is  sulphate  of  smc 
SALT  PERLATE,  is  phosphate  of  soda. 
SALTPETRE,  is  nitre,  or  nitrate  of  potaisa,  which  see. 
SALT  SEDATIVE,  is  boraeie  acid. 

SALTS,  are  an  important  elaas  of  chemical  compounds,  anciently  studied  under  the 
Greek  title  of  Halurfp,  At  one  period  every  inorganic  substance  readily  soluble  in 
water,  was  regarded  as  a  salt ;  and  afterwards,  every  substance  soluble  in  five  hundred 
times  its  weight  of  water.  Thus  both  acid  and  alkaline  bodies  came  to  beenrolied  among 
•alts ;  but  latterly,  the  combinations  of  the  acids  with  alkalis,  earths,  and  metallic  calces 
(now  styled  oxides),  were  alone  thought  to  be  entitled  to  the  denomination  of  salts,  ui 
eonsequeoee  of  tbeir  resemblance  in  appearance,  and  supposed  analogy  in  composition, 
to  culinary  salt.  Since  Sir  H.  Davy  demonstrated  that  this  substance  contained  neither 
acid  nor  alkaline  matter,  but  that  it  consisted  of  chlorine  and  the  metal  sodium,  the 
generality  of  chemists  found  it  impossible  to  include  salts  under  one  category  of  consti- 
tution ;  while  a  few  have  radily  <»flFered  to  cut  the  knot,  by  excluding  from  the  saline 
fiimily,  chloride  of  sodium,  the  patriarch  of  the  whole. 
SaUt,  may  be  justly  divided  into  three  orders  t 

I.  The  binary,  consisting  of  two  single  members;  such  as  the  bromides,  chlorides, 
cyanides,  fluorides,  iodides,  carburets,  phosphurets,  sulphurets,  &c 

S.  The  bi^binary,  eonaisting  of  two  douUe  asembers  ;  such  as  the  borates,  bromates^ 
carbonates,  chlorates,  sulphates,  sulphites,  hyposulphites,  sulpbodydrates,  &c. 

3.  The  ternary,  consisting  of  two  single  members  of  one  genus  and  one  member  of 
another ;  such  as  the  boro-fluorides,  silico-fluonde^  aulpho-eyanides,  chlorides,  &e. 

The  species  of  each  order  may  exist  in  three  states,  constituting  neutral  aalts ;  super- 
aalts ;  and  subsalts ;  as  for  example,  the  chloride  of  sodium,  the  subsulphate  of  potassa, 
the  subnitrate  of  lead,  &e. 

In  the  above  arrangement,  cyanogen  is  allowed  to  represent  a  sample  substance,  from 
its  forming  analogous  compounds  with  chlorine  and  iodine.  Hie  neutral  state  of  salts 
is  commonly  indicated  by  their  solutions  not  changing  the  colour  of  litmus,  violets,  or 
red  cabbage ;  the  sub-state  of  salts,  by  tbeir  turning  the  violet  and  cabbage  green ;  and 
the  super-etate  of  salts,  by  their  changing  the  purple  of  litmus,  violets,  and  cabbage,  red; 
but  to  the  generality  of  this  criterion  there  ara  some  exceptions.  The  atomic  theory 
may  be  advantageously  resorted  to  in  this  predicament  1.  When  one  prime  equiva- 
lent of  the  one  membor  (whether  single  or  double)  of  a  salt,  combines  with  one  |>rime  of 
the  other  member,  a  neutral  salt  is  the  result,  as  in  chlorides  of  sodium  or  nitrate  of 
potaasa.  8.  When  two  primes  of  the  electro  ^negative  member  combine  with  one  prime 
of  the  electro-positive,  a  supeisalt  is  formed,  as  biehloride  of  tin,  or  buulphate  of  potassa. 
9.  When  one  prime  of  the  elcctro^iegative  member  combines  with  two  or  more  primes 
of  the  eleetro-poaitiva^  a  sub-salt  is  produoed,  as  the  subooetate  and  subchrooate  of 
lead,  &e. 

SALT.  The  salt  manufacture  of  Droitwich,  Worcestershire,  existed  at  a  very  early 
period :  it  is  mentlftned  as  in  operation  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  invasion ;  then  it  was 
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carried  on  in  a  primitiye  style,  and  at  a  considerable  expense.  The  brine  tprings  here 
extend  over  a  very  limited  space  of  land,  and  are  comprised  within  a  circle  of  about 
200  yards  in  diameter.  Formerly  the  brine  was  obtained  by  boring.  This  process 
made  it  rise  to  the  surface  and  run  to  waste  ;  for  in  ascending  through  and  mixing  with 
the  freshwater  springs,  it  was  very  much  lowered  in  strength,  and  the  manu&cture  of 
the  salt,  which  was  conducted  by  evaporation,  was  attended  with  greater  expense,  owing 
to  the  quantity  of  fuel  required  to  evaporise  the  water. 

Within  the  last  50  years  an  improvement  was  effected  by  casing  the  pit  with  wood, 
and  thus  partially  preventing  the  fresh  water  mixing  with  the  brine.  More  recently 
the  principle  was  introduced  of  sinking  a  shaft  quite  through  the  fresh  water  springs, 
and  then  making  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  pit  secure  with  iron  cylinders  before 
boring  down  to  the  brine  springs.  By  this  means  the  brine  is  obtained  at  its  full  satu- 
ration, or  about  4S  parts  of  salt  out  of  the  100;  whereas,  formerly,  it  varied  between 
28  and  37  per  cent. 

There  has  been  recently  obtained  a  patent  for  improvements  in  manufacturing 
salt ;  by  using  very  large  evaporating  pans  of  an  improved  construction,  larger  quantities 
of  salt  are  obtained,  at  a  considerable  saving  of  labour  to  the  workmen,  who  obtain 
better  wages  and  longer  intervals  of  rest. 

The  source  of  the  brine  in  Droitwich  is  inexhaustible,  and  exhibits  no  diminution  of 
strength  or  quality  ;  it  lies  at  a  depth  of  173  feet  from  the  surfiice,  but  as  soon  as  it  is 
reached  by  boring  it  rises  to  the  level.  The  salt  manufactured  here  is  exported  largely 
from  the  ports  of  London,  Gloucester,  and  Bristol.  There  are  upwsrds  of  70,000  tons 
per  annum  manufactured,  of  which  40,000  tons  are  used  for  domestic  and  agricultural 
purposes ;  the  rest  is  used  chiefly  for  chemical  decomposition  and  exportation.  The 
Droitwich  salt  has  always  been  celebrated  for  its  strength  and  purity. 

SALT,  SEA  or  CULINARY.  Chloride  of^odium;  muriait  of§odn.  fHfdrocUaraU 
de  soude^  Fr.;  Chlomatrium,  Germ.)  Sea  salt,  or  rock  salt,  in  a  state  of  purity,  connsts 
of  60  of  chlorine  +  40  of  sodium,  in  100  parts. 

This  important  species  of  the  saline  class  possesses,  even  in  mass,  a  crystalline  struct 
-ture,  derived  from  the  cube,  which  is  its  primitive  form.  It  has  generally  a  foliated 
texture,  and  a  distinct  cleavage ;  but  it  has  also  sometimes  a  fibrous  structure.  The 
massive  salt  has  a  vitreous  lustre.  It  is  not  so  brittle  as  nitre ;  it  is  nearly  as  hard  as 
alum,  a  little  harder  than  gypsum,  and  softer  than  calcareous  spar.  Its  specific  gravity 
varies  from  20  to  2*25.  When  pure,  it  is  colourless,  translucent,  or  transparent.  On 
exposure  to  heat,  it  commonly  decrepitates  ;  but  some  kinds  of  rock  salt  enter  quietly 
into  fusion  at  an  elevated  temperature,  a  circumstance  which  has  been  ascribed  to  their 
having  been  originally  subjected  to  the  action  of  fire. 

According  to  M.  Gay  Lussac,  100  parts  of.  water  dissolve  — 

35*81  parts  of  the  salt,  at  temperature  57*0^  Fahr. 

35*88  —  62 -5° 

37*14  —  140-00 

40*38  —  229*50 

Naiive  chloride  of  sodium,  whether  obtained  from  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  from  saline 
lakes,  from  salt  springs,  or  mineral  masses,  is  never  perfectly  pure.  The  foreign 
matters  present  in  it  vary  with  its  different  origins  and  qualities.  These  are,  the  sul- 
phates of  lime,  magnesia,  soda,  muriates  of  magnesia  and  potosh,  bitumen,  oxide  of  iron, 
clay  in  a  state  of  diffusion,  &c. 

Muriate  of  potash  has  been  detected  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  in  the  sal-gem  of 
Berchtesgaden  in  Bavaria,  of  Hallein  in  the  territory  of  Salsbourg,  and  in  the  salt 
springs  of  Rosenheim. 

•  Tlie  more  heterogeneous  the  salt,  the  more  soluble  is  it,  by  the  reciprocal  aflinity  of  its 
different  saline  constituents;  and  thus  a  delicate  hydrometer,  pluQged  in  saturated  brine, 
may  serve  to  show  approximately  the  quality  of  the  salt.  I  find  that  the  specific  gravity 
of  a  saturated  solution  of  large>grained  cubical  salt,  is  1*1962  at  6OP  F.  100  parts  of 
this  brine  contain  25^  of  salt,  (100  w.+  34*2  s.)  From  mutual  penetration  100 
volumes  of  the  aqueous  and  saline  constituents  form  rather  less  than  96  of  the 
solution. 

Among  the  varieties  in  the  form  of  this  salt,  the  octahedral,  the  cubo-octabedral,  and 
the  dodeeahedral,  have  been  mentioned ;  but  there  is  another,  called  the  funnel  or  hopper- 
shaped,  which  is  very  common.  It  is  a  hollow  rectangular  pyramid,  which  forms  at 
the  surface  of  the  saline  solution  in  the  course  of  its  evaporation,  commencing  with  a 
small  floating  cube,  upon  which  lines  of  other  little  cubes  attach  themselves  to  the  edges 
of  the  upper  face ;  whereby  they  form  and  enlarge  the  aides  of  a  hollow  pyramid,  wboae 
apex,  the  single  cubic  crystal,  is  downward.  This  sinks  by  degrees  im  the  aggregation 
goes  on  above,  till  a  pyramidal  boat  of  consderable  sise  u  conttnicted. 
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A  Table  of  the  results  of  the  Analyses  of  several  Tarieties  of  Culinart  Salt. 


Origin  of  the  Salt. 


^Chloride 

of 
Sodium. 


ski-gem  of  Vic  V^^ 

Cheshire, 


hite 


crushed 

SaUJrom  Salt  Springt: 

Sclionbeck,  Westphalia 

«.     ^.  fdescordes 

Moutiers      \^^^^ 

Chateau  Salins 
White  of  Sula     - 
Ludwigshall,      middle 

grained 
Koenigsbom,  Westphalia 

Sea  salt,  half  white 

, »  of  Saint  Malo 

Conamon  Scottish  salt 
Ltymington,  common  - 
,  cat 


Muriate 
of  Mag- 
nesia. 


Cheshire,  stored 


99-30 
99*80 

98-33 


93-90 
97-17 
93-59 
97-82 
96-88 

99-45 
95-90 

97-20 

96- 

93-55 

93-7 

98-8 

98-25 


0-02 


0-30 
0-25 
0-61 
212 
3*12 


0-004 

0-30 

2-80 

1-1 

0-5 

0O75 


Muriate 

of 

Lime. 


Sulphate 

of 

Soda. 


Sulphate 

of  Mag 

neiia. 


0-27 


I-OO 
2-00 
5-55 


0*05 


0-025 


- 


0-58 
0-25 


0*050 

0-45 

1-75 

3*50 

0-5 


S"»Pj?--Sh%T„^ 


Lime. 


0-005 


other  in- 
soluble 
bodies. 


Oxide 

of 
Iron. 


0-020 
0*002 


0-65 


0-80 


0-28 
110 

0120 

2-35 

1-50 

1-50 

01 

1-55 


0-070 


2  00 


0-002 


The  geological  position  of  rock  salt  is  between  the  coal  formation  and  the  lias.  The 
great  rock-salt  formation  of  England  occurs  within  the  rtd  marl,  or  new  red  sandstone, 
the  httnUT'tandtUin  of  the  Germans,  so  called,  because  its  colours  vary  from  red  to 
salmon  and  chocolate.  This  mineral  stratum  frequently  presents  streaks  of  light  blue, 
verdigris,  buii^  or  cream  colour ;  and  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  containing  considerable 
mtfsses  or  beds  of  gypsum.  At  Nortbwich,  m  the  vale  of  the  Weaver,  the  rock  salt 
consbts  of  two  beds,  together  not  less  than  60  feet  thick,  which  are  supposed  to  con- 
stitute large  insulated  masses,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  and  nearly  1300  yards 
broad.  There  are  other  deposits  of  rock  salt  in  the  same  valley,  but  of  inferior  im- 
portance. The  uppermost  bed  occurs  at  75  feet  beneath  the  sur&ce,  and  is  covered 
with  many  layers  of  indurated  red,  blue,  and  brown  clay,  interstratified  more  or  less 
with  sulphate  of  lime,  and  interspersed  with  argillaceous  marl.  The  second  bed  of  rock 
salt  lies  31)  feet  below  the  first,  being  separated  from  it  by  layers  of  indurated  clay, 
with  veins  of  rock  salt  running  through  them.  The  lowest  bed  of  salt  was  excavated 
to  a  depth  of  1 10  feet,  several  years  ago. 

The  beds  or  masses  of  rock  salt  are  occasionally  so  thick,  that  they  have  not  been  yet 
bored  through,  though  mined  for  many  centuries.  This  is  the  case  with  the  immense 
mass  of  Wielicxka,  and  the  lower  bed  at  Northwich.  But  in  ordinary  cases,  this 
thickness  varies  from  an  inch  or  two  to  12  or  15  yards.  When  the  strata  are  thin, 
they  are  usually  numerous  $  but  the  beds,  layers,  or  masses  never  exhibit  throughout  a 
great  extent  any  more  than  an  illusory  appearance  of  parallelism ;  for  when  &ey  are 
explored  at  several  points,  enlargements  are  observed,  and  such  diminutions  as  cause 
the  salt  to  disappear  sometimes  altogether.  This  mineral  is  not  deposited,  therefore,  in 
a  geological  stratum,  but  rather  in  lenticular  masses,  of  very  variable  extent  and  thick- 
ness, placed  alongside  «of  each  other  at  unequal  distances,  and  interposed  between  the 
courses  of  the  other  formations. 

Sometimes  the  rock  salt  is  disseminated  in  small  masses  or  little  veins  among  the  cal- 
careous and  argillaceous  marls  which  accompany  or  overlie  the  greater  deposits.  Bitu- 
men, in  small  particles,  hardly  visible,  but  distinguishable  by  tlie  smell,  occurs  in  all  the 
minerals  of  the  saliferous  system. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  plants  which  grow  generally  on  the  sea  shores,  such  as 
the  Trigloehinum  ntarUimttm,  the  SaUeomia,  the  SaUoh  kaH,  the  Atter  trifoiium,  or  farewell 
to  summer,  the  Glaux  mariiima,  &c.,  occur  also  in  the  neighbourhood  of  salt  mines  and 
salt  springs,  even  of  those  which  are  most  deeply  buried  beneath  the  sur&ce. 

The  interior  of  rock-salt  mines,  after  digging  through  the  strata  of  clay  marl,  &c.  is 
extremely  dry ;  so  that  the  dust  produced  in  the  workings  becomes  an  annoyance  to 
the  miners,  though  in  other  respects  the  excavations  are  not  at  all  insalubrious. 

Salt  springs  occur  nearly  in  the  same  circumstances,  and  in  the  same  geological  form« 
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ation  as  the  salt  rock.  It  has  been  noticed  that  salt  springs  issue,  in  general,  from  the 
upper  portion  of  the  saliferous  strata,  principally  from  the  saline  clay  marls.  Cases 
honrever  occur,  where  the  salt  springs  are  not  accompanied  by  rock  salt,  and  where  the 
whole  saline  matter  is  derived  from  the  marls  themselves,  which  thus  constitute  the  only 
saliferous  beds. 

It  has  been  imagined  that  there  are  two  other  periods  of  geological  finrmation  oi 
this  substance ;  one  much  more  antient,  belonging  to  the  transition  series  of  rocks ;  the 
other  relatively  modem,  among  secondary  strata.  To  the  former  has  been  referred  the 
salt  formation  of  Bex,  Ibat  of  Cardonne,  &c.  But  M.  Brongniart  assigns  valid  reasons 
for  rejecting  this  supposition.  M.  Beudant,  indeed,  refers  to  the  secondary  strata  above 
the  chalk,  the  rock-salt  formation  of  Wielicska,  and  of  the  base  of  the  Carpathians ; 
placing  these  among  the  plastic  clay  and  lignites. 

The  mines  of  rock  salt  do  not  appear  to  possess  any  determinate  elevation  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth.  Immense  masses  of  it  are  met  with  at  very  great  depths  below  the  level 
of  the  sea,  (the  mine  of  Wielicska  is  excavated  860  feet  beneath  the  soil,)  and  others  exist 
at  a  considerable  altitude,  as  that  of  Hallein  near  Salxbourg,  which  is  S300  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  saline  rock  of  Arbonne  in  Savoy,  which  is  nearly  4000  feet 
higher,  situated  0t  the  great  elevation  of  7200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
consequently  in  the  region  of  perpetual  snow.  The  rook  is  a  mass  of  saeehaioid  and 
anhydrous  gypsum,  imbued  with  common  salt,  which  is  extracted  by  lixiviation ;  after 
which  the  gypsum  remains  porous  and  light. 

The  inland  seas,  salt  lakes,  and  salt  marshes,  have  their  several  localities  obviously 
independent  of  peculiar  geol<^ca]  formations.  The  ocean  is,  however,  the  most  magnifi- 
cent  mine  of  salt,  since  this  chloride  constitutes  about  one-thirtieth  part  of  its  wdght ; 
being  pretty  evenly  diffused  throughout  its  waters,  when  no  local  cause  disturbs  the  equi- 
librium. The  largest  proportion  of  salt  held  in  solution  in  the  open  sea,  is  S8  parts  in 
1000,  and  the  smallest  32.  In  a  specimen  taken  by  Mr.  Wilkinson,  out  of  the  Red  Sea,  at 
Berenice,  I  found  43  parts  of  salt  in  1000.  The  specific  gravity  oif  the  water  was  1  -OSS. 

Were  it  requisite  to  extract  the  chloride  of  sodium  from  sea^water  by  fuel  alone, 
many  countries,  even  maritime,  would  find  the  process  too  costly.  The  salt  is 
therefore  obtained  fit)m  it  in  two  difilerent  manners;  1.  by  natural  evaporation  alone; 
2.  by  natural  and  artificial  evaporation  combined.  The  first  method  is  employed  in 
warm  regions,  under  the  form  of  saline  tanks,  or  brine  reservoirs,  called  also  Inine-pitftb 
These  are  large  sliallow  basins,  the  bottom  of  which  is  very  smooth^  and  formed  of  clay. 
They  are  excavated  along  the  sea-shore,  and  consist  of — 

IsL  A  large  reservoir,  deeper  than  the  proper  brin^pits,  which  is  dug  between  them 
and  the  seci.  This  reservoir  communicates  with  the  sea  by  means  of  a  channel  provided 
with  a  slmoe.  On  the  sca-sbore,  these  reservoirs  may  be  filled  at  hi{^  water,  though  the 
tides  are  rather  inconvenient  than  advantageous  to  brine-pits. 

Sdly.  Tba  brine^pits,  properly  so  called,  which  are  divided  into  a  number  of  com- 
partments by  means  of  little  banks.  All  these  compartments  have  a  communication 
with  each  other,  but  so  that  the  water  frequently  has  a  long  circuit  to  make,  from  tme 
set  to  another.  Sometimes  it  must  flow  400  or  500  yards,  before  it  reaches  the 
extremity  of  this  sort  of  labyrinth.  The  various  divisions  have  a  number  of  singular 
names,  by  which  they  are  technically  distinguished.  They  should  be  exposed  to  the 
north,  north-east,  or  north-west  winds. 

The  water  of  the  sea  is  let  into  these  reservoirs  in  the  month  of  Mazdb,  where  it  is 
exposed  on  a  vast  surface  to  evaporation.  The  first  reservMr  is  intended  to  detain  the 
water  till  its  impurities  have  subsided,  and  ft-om  it  the  other  reservoirs  axe  suppliedt 
as  their  water  evaporates.  The  salt  b  considered  to  be  on  the  point  of  crystallixtng 
when  the  water  begins  to  grow  red.  Soon  after  this,  a  pellide  fiNms  on  the  surface, 
which  breaks,  and  fells  to  the  bottom.  Sometimes  the  salt  is  allowed  to  subside  in 
the  first  compartment ;  at  others,  the  strong  brine  Is  made  to  pass  on  to  the  others, 
where  a  larger  surfeoe  is  exposed  to  the  air.  In  either  case  the  salt  is  drawn  out, 
and  left  upon  the  borders  to  drain  and  dry. 

The  salt  thus  obtained,  partakes  or  the  colour  of  the  bottom  on  which  it  is  fonncd ; 
and  is  hence  white,  red,  or  gray. 

Sea  water  contains,  in  1000  parts,  25  of  chloride  of  sodium,  5*3  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia, 3*5  chloride  of  magnesium,  0*2  carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  0*1  sulphate  of 
lime,  besides  ^^  of  sulphate  and  muriate  of  potash.  It  also  contains  iodide  of  sodium, 
and  bromide  of  magnesium.     Its  average  spec.  grav.  is  from  1  '029  to  1  H)90. 

Sea-water  and  weak  brines  may  be  concentrated  either  by  the  addition  of  rock  salt, 
by  spontaneous  evi^ration  in  brine-pits  (see  mepr^),  or  by  graduation.  Hooses  for  the 
last  purpose  are  extensively  employed  in  France  and  Germany.  The  weak  brine  is 
pumped  into  an  immense  cistern  on  the  top  of  a  tower,  and  is  thence  allowed  to  flow 
down  the  surfece  of  bundles  of  thorns  built  up  in  regular  walls,  between  parallel  wooden 
frames.     At  Salsa,  near  Schonebeck,  the  graduation-house  is  5817  feet  loog^  the  thorn 
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trail*  an  (rom  S9  to  59  feet  high,  in  diflbrent  poit^  and  pre»nt  ■  total  lur&ce  of 
35,000  tquaie  feet.  Uadei  the  thorns,  ■  greal  brine  ciatem,  oiade  of  »trong  voodcn 
plaokt,  a  pUcMt,  to  receire  the  perpetual  shower  of  water.  Upon  the  ridge  of  Ihe 
gnuliution-houu  there  u  b  long  ipouc,  perforated  on  each  ude  viih  numeroui  hol^  and 
furniihed  with  iplgoti  or  ilopcocks  for  dUtribuiing  the  brine,  either  over  the  aur&ce  of 
the  thomo,  or  down  through  their  ni»M  j  the  latlcr  method  affording  larger  evapomtion. 
TliB  graduatiaa-houie  abould  be  built  len^ihwise  in  the  direction  of  the  prevailing 
-wind,  with  ita  end*  open.  An  eiperience  of  many  jean  at  Salia  and  Diirrenberg  has 
showo,  that  in  the  former  place  graduation  can  go  on  2SM,  and  in  the  latter  207  days,  on 
an  BTcrage,  in  the  year ;  the  best  gcaion  being  ftom  May  till  August.  At  Diirrenlwrg, 
3.596,5ei  cubic  feel  of  water  arc  evaporated  annualJy.  According  to  the  weakness  of 
the  brine,  it  muat  be  tbe  more  frequently  pumped  up,  and  made  to  flow  down  over  the 
thoma  in  different  eompanmeuti  of  the  building,  called  the  Itt,  Sd,  and  Sd  gradualion. 
A  depont  ofgypcuia  inerusti  the  twigi,  which  require*  them  to  be  renewed  at  the  end 
of  a  ceitain  time,  Figt.  13SO,  It  1831.  repreHint  the  grwluation-house  of  the  >Al(.w«rlii 
at  Diinenbetg.  a,  a,  a,  are  low  stone  piUan  Ibr  supporting  the  brine  dstcm  b,  callt-d 
1830  1231 


the  inah-Mtlilff.  e,  e  are  the  inner,  d.  <i  the  outer,  wills  of  tboms ;  the  Snt  hare  per- 
pendicular lidei.  tba  l»t  tloping.  The  (pan  c,  i,  which  support  the  thorns,  are  longer 
Ihui  the  intenal  between  two  tbom  walls  from /to  $,^.1231.  whereby  they  are  readily 
Itutenal  by  their  toiooi  and  mortises.  Tbe  ■pari  are  laid  at  a  slope  of  3  inches  in  the 
foot,  as  abown  by  the  line  h,  i.  The  bundles  of  Ihonu  are  each  l\  foot  thick,  from 
5  to  7  feet  long,  and  are  piled  up  in  the  Ibllowing  way  :  —  Guide-bars  are  Grst  placed 
in  the  line  k,l,Xo  define  the  outer  surfsoe  of  the  thorn  wall,  the  undermost  spars  n,  ■, 
are  fiuteoed  upon  themt  and  the  thorns  are  evenly  spread,  after  the  willow-wiiba  of  the 
bundle*  bate  been  cut.  0«er  the  top  of  tbe  thorn  walls  sre  laid,  through  the  whole  length 
of  Ihe  gnduatiou-houae,  the  brine  spouts  a,  o,  which  are  secured  to  the  upper  beams;  and 
St  both  sides  of  these  spouts  art  the  drop-ipouts  ^  p,  Ibr  discharging  the  brine  by  the 
spigots  s,  J,  asdiown  upon  a  larger  scale  in^^.  IS32.  Tbe  drop-spouts  are  6  feet  long, 
luTe  on  each  side  small  notches,  5  inches  apart,  and  are  each  supplied  by  a  ipiRot. 
The  space  aliove  the  ridge  of  the  graduation-house  is  covered  with  boards,  supported  at 
their  ends  by  binding-beama  9.  r,  r  show  the  tenons  of  tbe  thorn-spars.  Over  tbe 
aoole  sefaiffb,  mclined  plana  of  boards  are  hiid  for  conducting  downwards  the  innumerable 
showers.  The  brine,  which  contains  at  Br^t  7692  per  cent,  of  salt,  indicates,  after  the 
first  shower,  I1-473;  after  (he  second,  16-108  ;  and  after  the  third,  22.  The  brine,  thua 
coneeDtrated  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  fit  for  boiling,  i>  kept  la  great  reservoirs,  of  which 
tbaeighlBtSalia,nearScbdnebeGk,  have  a  capacity  of  2,421,720  cubic  feet,  and  arc  fur- 
nished with  pipes  leading  to  the  sheet-iron  salt-pans.  The  capacity  of  these  is  very  different 
at  different  works.  At  Schonebeck  there  are  22,  the  smallest  having  a  squire  turftcB 
of  400  fifet,  the  largest  of  1250,  and  are  enclosed  within  wulls,  to  prevent  their  being 
■ffbrted  by  the  cold  eilemal  air.  They  are  covered  with  a  funnel-formed  or  pyramidal 
trunk,  of  deals,  ending  in  a  square  chimney,  to  cany  off  the  steam. 

Fig».  \nai,  34,  35.   nptesent  tbe  construction  of  1  salt-pan,  ita  fiirnncr,  and  the 
ult  ttore-rodmofthie  worksat  Diirrenberg  1  fig.  1235.  being  the  ground  plan,  Jf^.lZSI. 
4  B  2 
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ie  longiludiniil  nectlon,  and  Jt$.  I239.Uie  transverse  section.  <t  ia  llie  fire-grate,  which 
opes  upwardi  to  tlie  back  part,  and  is  31  ^  inches  distant  ftom  tho  bottom  of  the  pan. 
he  ratio  of  the  siir6ue  of  the  grate  to  that  of  the  bottom  of  (he  pan,  ia  a^i  I  to  59'5 ; 
lal  of  the  air-hole  into  the  ash-pit,  as  1  to  306.  The  bed  tiodpr  the  pan  i*  laid  with 
ricks,  amoothly  plastered  over,  from  b  to  c,  in  fig.  1334.  Upon  this  b«l  ibe  pillani^if, 
c,  are  huilt  in  a  radiated  direclian,  being  6  inches  broad  at  the  bottom,  and  tapering  to 
I  inch  at  top.  The  pan  is  so  laid  that  its  bottom  has  a  &1I  towards  the  middle  of 
,233  21  inches:   seec,^/,.  1234.    The  fire 

—  diffiuei  itself  in  all  directions  under  the 
pan,  proceeds  thence  through  sevenl 
holes  y,  g,  jr,  into  Sue*  h,h,h,  which  run 
round  three  sides  of  the  pan ;  the  burnt 
air  then  passes  through  i,  Jig,  1 335^  un- 
der other  pans,  from  vhieh  it  is  collectnl 
in  the  chimneys  jl,  i,  to  be  conducted  into 
the  drying-room.  At  I,  I,  there  is  ■ 
traosrerse  Sue,  through  which,  by  means 
of  dampers,  the  Gre-draught  may  be  conducted  into  an  eatra  chimney  ta.  From  the  flues 
k.  A,  four  square  iron  pipes  n,  a,  issue  and  conduct  the  burat  air  into  the  main  chimneys 
in  tlic  opposite  wall. 

The  bottoms  of  the  several  flues  have  a  gradual  ascent  above  the  levelof  the  flre-grate. 
A  special  cllimney  o,  rises  above  the  ash-pit,  to  carry  off  the  imake,  which  may  chance  to 
regurgitate  m  certain  slates  of  the  wind,  p  p  are  iron  pipes  laid  upon  each  side  o( 
the  ash  p  t  (see  jSjs    1234,  &  1235  >,  into  which  cold  air  is  admitted  by  the  flue  q,  r. 


ed.  It  IS  conducted  through  iron  pipes  i  and  thence  escapes  at  A 
o  the  ilove-room.     Upon  both  udes  of  tbe  hot  flues  in  the  stove-room,  burdlc-fhunea 
■,11,  are  laid,  each  of  which  contains  11  baskets,  and  every  basket,  eicept  the  under- 
most, holds  60  pounds  of  salt,  spread  in  a  layer  2  inches  thick,     b,  e,  show  the  pipes 
by  which  the  pan  is  supplied  with  graduated  brine. 

Ducriptiimafike  Slam-iruiJi,  i»  fy.  123S. 
In  front  of  the  pan  a,a,  there  are  two  upright  posts,  upon  which,  and  in  holes  of 
the  back  wall,  two  horiiontal  beams  6.  6,  are  sujiportcd.  The  pllbis  c,  c,  are  sustained 
upon  the  bearers  il,d.  At  e,  e,  a  deep  quadrangular  groove  is  made  in  the  beams, 
for  filing  down  the  four  boanls  which  form  the  bottom  of  the  steam-way.  In  this 
groove  any  condensed  water  from  the  steam  collects,  and  is  carried  ofl^  hy  a  pipe/,  to 
pri'vent  it  falling  back  into  the  pan.  Upon  the  three  sides  of  the  pan  not  in  contact 
with  tlie  wall,  there  are  three  rows  of  boards  hinged  upon  plonks  ^  6.  Behind  Ibo 
upper  one,  a  botu'd  is  bung  on  at  j,  upon  which  the  boiled  salt  is  laid  to  drain.     Tba 
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to  as  to  eorer  tbe  pan,  aa  ihown  it  h. 
upper  shelT«s  are  placed  In  a  horiianiul 
position  ;  the  ult  is  put  into  Hmall  biAkctA, 

the  ■team-trunk  ;  /.  m,  is  a  tunnel  for  car- 
Tying  □S' the  itcam  from  the  middle  of  the 
pan,  when  this  is  uncovered  by  lifting  tho 

In  proportion  as  the  brine  becomes  con- 
centrated by  eraporatton,  more  is  added 
from  tbe  settUng  reienoir  of  the  graitu. 
at  on  house,  till  finally  small  cryst^  ap- 
pear on  tbe  surface.  No  more  weak  brine 
u  now  added,  but  the  charge  is  worked 
oK  can  being  taken  to  remore  the  scum 
■•  It  appears.  In  some  places  tbe  first 
pan  u  called  a  schlol-plao,  in  wbieh  the 
concentration  is  carried  only  so  &r  as  to 
caose  tbe  deposition  or  the  sludee,  (rom 
which  the  saline  solution  is  run  into  sji- 
other  pan,  and  gently  eraporated,  to  prt^ 
duco  the  predpitation  of  the  fine  salt. 
This  salt  should  be  continually  raked  to- 
wards the  cooler  and  more  eleratcd  rides 
of  Iba  paa,  and  then  tAed  out  with  cullender  shoTcli  nio  large  conical  basket*,  arranged 
ID  vooden  frames  round  the  border  of  the  pen,  so  that  tbe  drainage  may  flow  back  into 
tbe  bailing  liquor.  The  drained  salt  is  traniferred  to  tbe  hurdles  or  baskets  in  the  stove- 
Toom,  which  ought  to  be  kept  at  a  temperature  of  from  130°  to  130°,  Fahr.  The  salt 
is  then  stowed  away  in  the  warehouse. 

The  graduation  range  should  be  dinded  lengthwise  into  sereral  sections :  the  first 
to  rcceWe  the  wstcr  of  the  spring,  the  tske,  or  tbe  sea ;  the  second,  tbe  water  from  the 
fint  shower-receiver)  tbe  third,  the  water  from  tbe  second  receiver;  and  so  on.  Tbe 
pumps  are  usually  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  biulding,  and  lift  the  brine  from  the 
several  reoeiTers  below  into  the  alternate  elevated  cisterns.  The  square  wooden  spouts 
of  diitribution  may  be  conveniently  furnished  with  a  slide-board,  attached  to  each  of 
their  sides,  to  serve  aa  a  general  valve  for  opening  or  abutting  many  trickling  orifices 
■t  once.     Tba  rate  of  evaporation  at  Moutiers  it  eihiluted  by  the  following  table :  — 
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Total  evaporation 
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Water  ossigne 

d  at  the  density  of  1-010 

I-OOO 

From  the  above  table  it  appears  that  no  leia  than  lo  falls  of  the  brine  have  been 
required  to  bring  the  water  from  the  specific  gravity  1 -010  to  1-140,  or  iqf  BaumC. 
The  evaporation  is  found  to  proceed  at  nearly  the  same  rale  with  the  weaker  water,  and 
with  the  stronger,  within  tbe  above  limits.  When  it  arrives  at  a  density  of  from  1-140 
to  1-16,  it  is  run  off  into  the  settling  cisleruEL  M.  Berthier  calculates,  that  upon  an 
average,  in  ordinary  weather,  at  Moutiers,  60  kilogrammsa  of  water  (13  gallons,  imp.) 
are  evaporated  from  the  lagots,  in  the  course  of  24  hours,  for  every  square  foot  of  ibeir 
surbce.  Without  the  aid  of  currents  of  air  artificially  warmed,  such  an  amount  of 
Waporatioo  oould  not  be  reckoned  upon  in  this  country.  In  the  tcAWti's;,  or  throwing 
down  of  tho  sedimenl,a  little  bullock's  blood,  previoutly  beaten  up  with  some  cold  brine, 
promotes  the  clarification.  When  the  brine  acquires,  by  brisk  ebullition,  the  density  of 
rSOO,  it  should  be  run  off  from  the  preparation,  to  the  finishing  or  salting  pans. 

The  mother-water  contains  a  great  deal  of  chloride  ofmsgneHum,  along  with  chloride 
of  sodiun^  and  sulphate  of  magnesia.  Since  the  last  two  salts  mutually  decompose 
each  other  at  a  low  teraperaluro,  and  are  tranirormcd  inio  sulphate  of  soda,  wliich 
crystoUiies,  and  muriate  of  magneua,  which  remains  diMolved,  the  mother-water  witli 
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tills  vieir  may  be  exposed  in  tanki  to  .the  frost  during  winter,  vhen  it  afibrds  three 
cesaive  crystidline  deposits,  the  la&t  being  sulphate  of  soda,  nearly  pure. 

The  chloride  of  magnesium,  or  bittern,  not  only  deteriorates  the  salt  very  much,  but 
occasions  a  considerable  loss  of  weight.  It  may,  boweYer,  be  most  advantageously  got 
rid  of^  and  converted  into  chloride  of  sodium  by  the  following  simple  expedient :  —  L«et 
quicklime  be  introduced  in  equivalent  quantity  to  the  magnesia  present,  and  it  will 
precipitate  this  earth,  and  form  chloride  of  calcium,  which  will  immediately  react  upon 
the  sulphate  of  soda  in  the  mother-water,  with  the  production  of  sulphate  of  lime  and 
chloride  of  sodium.  The  former  being  sparingly  soluble,  is  easily  separated.  Lime,  more* 
over,  decomposes  directly  the  chloride  of  magnesium,  but  with  the  effect  of  merely  substi- 
tuting chloride  of  calcium  in  its  stead.  But  in  general  there  is  abundance  of  sulphate 
of  soda  in  brine  springs  to  decompose  tlie  chloride  of  calcium.  A  still  better  way  of 
proceeding  with  sea-water  would  be  to  add  to  it,  in  the  settling  tank,  the  quantity  of 
lime  equivalent  to  the  magnesia,  whereby  an  available  deposit  of  this  earth  would  be 
obtained,  at  the  same  time  that  the  brine  would  be  sweetened.  Water  thus  purifik*cl 
may  be  safely  crystallized  by  rapid  evaporation. 

In  summer,  the  saturated  boiling  brine  is  crystallised  by  paasing  it  over  vertical 
ropes ;  for  which  purpose  100,000  metres  (1 10,000  yards)  are  mounted  in  an  apartment 
70  metres  (77  yaitls)  long.  When  tlie  salt  has  formed  a  crust  upon  the  ropes  about 
2}  inches  thick,  it  is  broken  off*,  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  clean  floor  of  the  apartment^ 
and  then  gathered  up.  The  salting  of  a  charge,  which  would  take  5  or  6  days  in  the 
pan,  is  completed  in  this  way  in  17  hours ;  but  the  mother- waters  are  more  abundant. 
The  salt  is,  however,  remarkably  pure. 

The  boilers  constructed  at  Rosenheim,  in  Bavaria,  evaporate  3}  pounds  of  water  for 
every  pound  of  wood  burned ;  which  is  reckoned  a  favourable  result ;  but  some  of  those 
descril^d  under  EvAioaATiOH  would  throw  off*  much  more. 

**  The  rock  salt  mines  and  principal  brine  springs  are  in  Cheshire ;  and  the  chief  peit 
of  the  Cheshire  salt,  both  fossil  and  manufiictured,  is  sent  by  the  river  Weaver  to  Liver- 
pool, a  very  small  proportion  of  it  being  conveyed  elsewhere,  by  canal  or  land  carriage. 
There  are  brine  springs  in  Staffordshire^  from  which  Hull  is  furnished  with  white  salt ; 
and  in  Worcestershire,  from  which  Gloucester  is  supplied.  If  to  the  quantity  shipped 
by  the  Weaver,  100,000  tons  of  white  salt  are  added  annually  for  internal  coosump^ 
tion  and  exports,  exclusive  of  Liverpool,  the  total  manu&cture  will  be  approached  very 
nearly ;  but  as  there  is  now  no  check  firiam  the  excise,  it  b  impossible  to  ascertain  it 
exactly.  Fossil  salt  is  used  in  small  quantities  at  some  of  the  Chesliire  manufikctories, 
to  strengthen  the  brine,  but  it  is  principally  exported ;  some  to  Ireland,  but  chiefly  to 
Belgium  and  Holland."  *  The  average  quantity  of  rock  salt  sent  annually  down  the  river 
Weaver,  from  the  mines  in  Cheshire,  between  the  years  1803  and  1834  inclusive,  was 
86,000  tons,  of  2,600  lbs.  each ;  the  greatest  being  125,658,  in  the  year  1823,  and  the 
least  47,230,  in  the  year  1813.  The  average  quantity  of  white  salt  sent  annually  down 
the  Weaver  from  the  manufactories  in  Cheshire  during  the  same  period,  was  221 ,351 ;  the 
greatest  being  383,669,  in  the  year  1832,  and  the  least  being  120,486,  in  the  year  1811, 

M.  Clement- Desormes,  engineer  and  chief  acfumiiai're  of  the  great  sak-works  of  Dieuxe, 
in  France,  informed  me  that  the  internal  consumption  of  that  kiifgdom  is  rather  more  than 
200,000  tons  per  annum,  being  at  the  rate  of  €^  kilogrammes  for  each  individual  of  a 
population  estimated  at  32,000,000.  As  the  retail  price  of  salt  in  France  is  10  sous 
per  kilogramme  (of  2)  lbs.  avoird.),  while  in  this  country  it  is  not  more  than  8  sous 
(1  penny),  its  consumption  per  head  will  be  much  greater  with  us;  and,  taking  into 
account  tho  immense  quantity  of  salted  provisions  that  are  used,  it  may  be  reckoned  at 
22  lbs. ;  whenc«  our  internal  consumption  will  be  240^000  tons,  instead  of  100,000^  ss 
quoted  above,  firom  the  tables  published  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 

In  1836,  9,622,427  bushels,  of  56  lbs.«240,560  tons  of  salt,  valife  175,923/.,  were 
exported  from  the  United  Kingdom,  of  which  1,350,849  bushels  went  to  Russia; 
1,235,089  to  Belgium;  314,132  to  the  Western  coast  of  Africa;  1,293,560  to  the 
British  North  American  colonies ;  2,870,808  to  the  United  Sutes  of  America ;  53,299 
to  New  South  Wales,  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  other  Australian  settlements ;  58,735 
to  the  British  West  Indies ;  and  90,655  to  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Alderney  and  Man.  'lh$ 
exports  in  1850  were  15.819,664  bushels;  in  1851,  18,265,693  bushels. 

SALT  WATER  FRESHENED.  Dr.  Normandy  and  Mr.  R.  Fell  have  lately 
obtained  a  patent  for  the  said  purpose,  which  seems  to  work  well.  The  apparatus  con- 
sists of  a  vertical  cylinder,  having  a  series  of  horixontal  partitions  communicating  each 
with  the  one  below  it,  and  each  with  a  pipe  leading  to  a  condenser.  A  space  is  left 
between  the  sides  of  the  cylinder  and  the  partitions,  to  allow  of  steam  circulating  frvely 
within  the  interior  of  the  cylinder.  The  salt  water  to  be  freshened  is  introduced  into 
the  apparstus  from  the  top,  and  circulates  over  the  partitions,  and  tlie  aqueous  vapour 

•  Tablet  of  the  Reveoue,  Population,  Commerce,  &c.,  for  1835,  p.  13% 
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arisinfl^  from  it  passes  off  to  the  condenser,  and  on  its  way  becomes  mixed  witli  at- 
mospheric air,  introduced  through  a  suitable  pipe,  and  issues  from  the  condenser  in  an 
aerated  state,  while  the  water  arising  from  the  condensation  of  the  steam  admitted  into 
the  cylinder  is  discharged  therefrom  without  being  aerated.  The  apparatus  may  be 
constructed  of  any  suitable  materials,  but  the  patentees  recommend  the  use  of  sinked  or 
gaWanixed  iron. 

SAND  (Eng.  and  Germ.;  Sabkj  Fr.);  is  the  name  given  to  any  mineral  substance  in 
a  hard  granular  or  pulverulent  form,  whether  strewed  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
found  in  strata  at  a  certain  depth,  forming  the  beds  of  rivers,  or  the  shores  of  the  sea. 
Tlie  siliceous  sands  seem  to  be  either  original  crystalline  formations,  like  the  sand  of 
Neuilly,  in  6-sided  prisms,  terminated  by  two  6-sided  pyramids,  or  the  debris  of  granitic, 
schistose,  quartzose,  or  othet"  primitive  crystalline  rocks,  and  are  abundantly  distributed 
over  the  globe ;  as  in  the  immense  plains  known  under  the  names  of  downs,  deserts, 
9iepp€»,  hmdety  &C.,  which,  in  Africa,  Asia,  Europe^  and  America,  are  entirely  covered  with 
loose  sterile  sand.  Valuable  metallic  ores,  those  of  gold,  platinum,  tin,  ct^per,  iron, 
titanium,  often  occur  in  the  form  of  sand,  or  mixed  ^th  that  earthy  substance.  Pure 
ailiceous  sands  are  very  valuable  for  the  manufacture  of  glass,  for  making  mortars, 
filters,  ameliorating  dense  clay  soils,  and  many  other  purposes.  For  moulder's  sand, 
■ee  FouMotNo.     Lynn  and  Ryegate  furnish  our  purest  siliceous  sand. 

SAND  FOR  GLASS  MAKING.  The  Great  Exhibition  was  well  furnished 
with  specimens  of  the  finer  kinds  of  sand ;  some  of  which,  as  those  from  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Lynn,  were  remarkably  white  and  beautiful.  By 
fitf  the  finest  sample  of  sand  ever  seen  in  this  country  was,  however,  in  the  American 
department  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  did  not  fiiil  to  attract  the  notice  of  those  interested 
in  such  matters.  This  sand  was  contained  in  two  or  three  barrels  in  the  southern  side  of 
the  building,  and  seems  totally  free  from  iron  and  every  other  source  of  contamination. 
It  was  positively  as  white  aa  snow,  and  so  far  as  the  making  of  glass  is  concerned,  may 
rival  or  supersede  the  best  flint,  even  if  the  high  price  of  this  latter  article  did  not  form  an 
insuperable  obstacle  to  its  employment.  It  was  from  T.  Gray  h  Co.,  Boston,  Massachusetts ; 
but  its  geological  locality  was  not  stated.  The  principal  exhibitors  of  sand  for  the  ma- 
nu&cture  of  glass  were.  Sir  T.  Maryon  Wilson,  of  Charlton  ;  J.  Rock,  Jun.,  of  Hastings ; 
Whittaker  &  Winksworth,  Derbyshire ;  J.  Claston,  of  Alum  Bay,  and  J.  Squire,  of 
Yarmouth,  Isle  of  Wight ;  S.  Relfe,  of  Reigate,  and  G.  Morrison  of  the  same  town, 
agent  to  Earl  Somers ;  with  J.  Long,  of  Limerick ;  J.  Deering,  of  Cork  ;  T.  Smedley, 
of  Lardidno ;  and  J.  Lee,  of  Hart  well,  near  Aylesbury.  These  specimens  of  sand  have 
all  more  or  less  of  the  yellow  topaz  hue,  indicating  oxide  of  iroi^  and  which  imparts  to 
all  glass  the  green  tinge  so  very  perceptible  in  the  common  window  variety.  To 
remove  this  oxide  of  iron  from  sand,  has  never  yet,  we  believe,  been  attempted ;  though 
If  we  may  judge  by  the  trouble  taken  to  mollify  its  influence  In  the  manufacture  of  glass, 
an  effectual  process  of  the  kind  would  be  a  lucrative  discovery.  When  sand  contain- 
ing oxide  of  iron  is  mixed  with  a  little  charcoal  and  subjected  at  a  red-heat  to  the  action 
of  chlorine  gas,  the  whole  of  the  iron  is  volatilized  as  chloride  of  iron,  and  the  silica 
remains  pure  as  soon  as  the  excess  of  charcoal  is  burnt  off  t  this  experiment  seems  to 
suggest  the  possibility  of  purifying  the  glass  makers  sand,  by  the  employment  of  the 
waste  muriatic  acid,  now  Uirown  away  so  largely  by  our  soda  makers.  Even  at  ordinary 
tetnperatures,  the  solution  of  oxide  of  iron  by  this  means  might  be  hoped  for ;  but  there 
can  be  no  practical  objection  to  the  use  of  a  reasonable  amount  of  heat  for  such  a  purpose, 
if  found  necessary. 

SANDAL  or  RED  SAUNDERS  WOOD  (^aatej;  Fr. ;  Sandelholz,  Germ.);  is  the 
wood  of  the  Pterocarpus  tantalimu,  a  tree  which  grows  in  Ceylon,  and  on  the  coast  of 
Coromandel.  The  old  wood  is  preferred  by  dyers.  Its  colouring  matter  is  of  a  resinous 
nature ;  and  is,  therefore,  quite  soluble  in  alcohol,  essential  oils,  and  alkaline  lyes ;  but 
sparingly  in  boiling  water,  and  hardly,. if  at  all,  in  cold  water.  The  colouring  matter 
which  is  obtained  by  evaporating  the  alcoholic  infusion  to  dryness,  has  been  called 
tantaline;  it  is  a  red  resin,  which  is  fusible  at  212^  F.  It  may  also  be  obtained  by 
digesting  the  rasped  sandal  wood  in  water  of  ammonia,  and  afterwards  saturating  the 
ammonia  with  an  acid.  The  sanialine  falls,  and  the  supernatant  liquor,  which  is  yellow 
by  transmitted,  appears  blue  by  reflected  light.  Its  spirituous  solution  affords  a  fine 
purple  precipitate  with  the  protochloride  of  tin,  and  a  violet  one  with  the  salte  of  lead. 
Santaline  is  very  soluble  in  acetic  acid,  and  the  solution  forms  permanent  stains  upon 
the  skin. 

Sandal  wood  is  used  in  India,  along  with  one  .tenth  of  »apan  wood  (the  Caaalpinia 
aapnn  of  Japan,  Java,  Stam,  Celebes,  and  the  Philippine  bles),  principally  for  dyeing 
silk  and  cotton.  Trommsdorf  dyed  wool,  cotton,  and  linen  a  carmine  hue  by  dipping 
them  alternately  in  alkaline  solution  of  the  sandal  wood,  and  in  an  acidulous  bath. 
Bancroft  obtained  a  fast  and  brilliant  reddish-yellow,  by  preparing  wool  with  an  alum  and 
tartar  batb,  and  then  passing  it  through  a  boiling  bath  of  sandal  wood  and  sumach. 


584  SATIN. 

Peiletier  did  not  succeed  in  repeating  this  experiment.  According  to  Togler,  wool, 
silk,  cotton,  and  linen,  mordanted  with  salt  of  tin,  and  dipped  in  a  cold  alcoholic  tinc- 
ture of  the  wood,  or  the  same  tincture  mixed  with  8  parts  of  boiling  water,  become  of 
a  superb  ponceau-red  colour.  With  alum,  they  took  a  scarlet>red ;  with  sulphate  of  iron, 
a  deep  violet,  or  brown-red.  Unluckily  these  dyes  do  not  stand  exposure  to  light  well. 
SANDARACH,  isa  peculiar  resinous  substance,  the  product  of  the  Thuya  orUemUUtL, 
a  small  tree  of  the  coniferous  family,  which  grows  in  the  northern  parts  of  Africa,  es- 
pecially round  Mount  Atlas. 

The  resin  comes  to  us  in  pale  yellow,  transparent,  brittle,  small  tears,  of  a  spherical 
or  cylindrical  shape.  It  has  a  faint  aromatic  smell,  does  not  soflen«  but  breaks  between 
the  teeth,  fuses  readily  with  heat,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  from  I  *05  to  1 09.  It 
contains  three  different  resins;  one  soluble  in  spirit  of  wine,  somewhat  resembling  pinie 
acid  (see  TuaFiNTiKx) ;  one  not  soluble  in  that  menstruum  ;  and  a  third,  soluble  only  in 
alcohol  of  90  per  cent.  It  is  used  as  pounce-powder  for  strewing  over  paper  erasures,  as 
incense,  and  in  varnishes. 

SAPAN  WOOD,  isa  species  of  the  C^e$alpirda  genus,  to  which  BrasU  wood  be- 
longs. It  is  so  called  by  the  French,  because  it  comes  to  them  from  Japan,  which 
they  corruptly  pronounce  Sapan.  As  all  the  species  of  this  tree  are  natives  of  eitlier 
the  East  Indies  or  the  New  World,  one  would  inugine  that  they  could  not  have  been 
used  as  dye-stuff's  in  Europe  before  the  beginning  of  the  1 6th  century.  Yet  the  author 
of  the  article  "  Brasil,**  in  llees'  Cyclopiedia,  and  Mr.  Southey,  in  his  History  of  Brasil, 
say  that  Breuil  wood  is  mentioned  nearly  one  hundred  years  before  the  discoveries  of 
Columbus  and  Vasco  de  Gama,  by  Chaucer,  who  died  in  1400 ;  that  it  was  known  nuiny 
ages  before  his  time ;  and  that  it  gave  the  name  to  the  country,  instead  of  the  country 
giving  the  name  to  the  wood,  as  I  have  stated,  with  Berthollet  and  other  writers  on 
dyeing.  The  CtucHpinia  Bapan^  being  a  native  of  the  Coromandel  coast,  may  poisibiy 
have  been  transported  along  with  other  Malabar  merchandise  to  the  Mediterranean  marts 
in  the  middle  ages ;  but  the  importation  of  so  lumbering  an  article  in  any  considerable 
quantity  by  that  channel,  is  so  improbable,  that  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  Brasil  wood 
was  not  commonly  used  by  the  dyers  of  Europe  before  the  discovery  of  the  New  World. 
SARD;  see  LariDART. 

SATIN  (Eng.,  Fr.,  and  Germ.);  is  the  name  of  a  silk  stuff",  first  imported  from  China, 
which  is  distinguishable  by  its  very  smooth,  polished,  and  glossy  surface.  It  is  woven 
upon  a  loom  with  at  least  five-leaved  healds  or  heddles,  and  as  many  corresponding 
treddles.  These  are  so  mounted  as  to  rise  and  fall  four  at  a  time,  raising  and  depressing 
alternately  four  yarns  of  the  warp,  across  the  whole  of  which  the  weft  is  thrown  by  the 
shuttle,  so  as  to  produce  a  uniform  smooth  texture,  instead  of  the  chequered  work  re- 
sulting from  intermediate  decussations,  as  in  common  webs.  See  Tkxtilb  F^aaics. 
Satins  are  woven  with  the  glossy  or  right  side  undermost,  because  the  four-fifihs  of  the 
warp,  which  are  always  left  there  during  the  action  of  the  healds,  serve  to  support  the 
shuttle  in  its  race.  Were  they  woven  in  the  reverse  way,  the  scanty  fifth  part  of  the 
warp  threads  could  cither  not  support,  or  would  be  too  much  worn  by  the  shuttle. 

S.\TURATION,  is  the  term  at  which  any  body  has  uken  its  full  dose  or  chemical 
proportion  of  any  other  with  which  it  can  combine:  as  water  with  a  salt,  or  an  acid  with 
an  alkali  in  the  neutro-saline  state. 

SAWS.  Saws  are  formed  from  plates  of  sheet  steel,  and  are  toothed,  not  by  hand, 
but  by  means  of  a  press  and  tools.  Circular  saws  have  the  advantage  of  being  divided 
in  their  teeth  very  accurately  by  means  of  a  division  plate;  this  prevents  irregularity  of 
size,  and  imparts  smoothness  and  uniformity  of  action.  Tlie  larger  sixes  of  circular 
saws  are  made  in  segments  and  connected  together  by  means  of  dove-tails.  All  saws 
are  hardened  and  tempered  in  oil ;  their  irregularities  are  removed  by  hammering  on 
blocks,  and  they  are  equalized  by  grinding.  The  several  forms  of  teeth  do  not,  as  the 
casual  observer  may  imagine,  depend  upon  taste,  but  are  those  best  fitted  for  cutting 
through  the  particular  section,  quality,  or  hardness  of  the  material  to  be  cut.  The  ''set** 
of  the  saw  consists  in  inclining  the  teeth  at  the  particular  angle  known  to  be  the  best 
to  facilitate  the  exit  of  the  sawdust,  and  thereby  allow  the  saw  to  operate  more 
freely.  Iron  bars,  shaftings,  &c,  are  cut  to  length  by  a  steel  circular  saw,  in  its  soft 
state,  the  iron  to  be  cut  being  presented  to  the  saw  red  hot ;  the  saw  rotates  at  a  prodi- 
gious rate,  and  is  kept  in  cutting  condition,  or  coot,  by  its  lower  edge  being  immersed 
in  water.     A  bar,  two  inches  in  diameter,  is  cut  through  in  a  few  seconds. 

SCAGLIOLA,  is  merely  ornamental  plaster- work,  produced  by  applying  a  pap  made 
of  finely -ground  calcined  gypsum,  mixed  with  a  weak  solution  of  Flanders*  glue,  upon 
any  figure  formed  of  laths  nailed  together,  or  occasionally  upon  brickwork,  and  bestudding 
its  surface,  while  soft,  with  splinters  {tcaglvAe)  of  spar,  marble,  granite,  bits  of  concrete 
coloured  gypsum,  or  veins  of  clay,  in  a  semi-fluid  state.  The  substances  employed  to 
colour  the  spots  aud  patches  are  the  several  ochres,  boles,  lerra  </•  Sienna,  chrome  yellow 
^  &c.     The  surface  of  tlie  column  is  turned  smooth  upon  a  lathe,  polished  with  stones  oi 
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different  fineness,  and  finished  with  some  plaster-pap,  to  give  it  lustre.  Pillars  and  other 
flat  surfiices  are  smoothed  by  a  carpenter's  plane,  with  the  chisel  finely  serrated,  and 
afterwards  polished  with  plaster  by  friction.  The  glue  is  the  cause  of  the  gloss,  but 
makes  the  surfiice  apt  to  be  injured  by  moisture,  or  even  damp  air. 

SCARLET  DYE.  (^Teinture  en  Scarlate,  Fr. ;  Scharlaehfdrberei,  Germ.)  Scarlet 
is  usually  given  at  two  successive  operations.  The  boilers  {see  Jigs.  469,  470.  article 
Dyuwg,)  is  made  of  block  tin,  but  its  bottom  is  formed  occasionally  of  copper. 

1.  J%e  bouillon  or  the  colouring  bath.  —  For  100  pounds  of  cloth,  put  into  the  water, 
when  it  is  little  more  than  lukewarm,  6  pounds  of  argal,  and  stir  it  well.  When  the 
water  becomes  too  hot  for  the  hand,  throw  into  it,  with  agitation,  one  pound  of  cochi- 
neal in  fine  powder.  An  instant  afterwards,  pour  in  5  pounds  of  the  clear  mordant  g, 
(see  Tin  Mordants,)  stir  the  whole  thoroughly  as  soon  as  the  bath  begins  to  boil, 
introduce  the  cloth,  and  wince  it  briskly  for  two  or  three  rotations,  and  then  more  slowly. 
At  the  end  of  a  two-hours*  boil,  the  cloth  is  to  be  taken  out,  allowed  to  become  perfectly 
cool,  and  well  washed  at  the  river,  or  winced  in  a  current  of  pure  water.  (See  an  auto- 
matic plan  of  washing  described  under  the  article  Rinsing  M achinv.) 

8.  Tfte  rougie^  or  finishing  dye, — The  bouillon  bath  is  emptied,  and  replaced  with  water, 
for  the  rougie.  When  it  is  on  the  point  of  boiling,  5^  pounds  of  cochineal  in  fine  powder 
are  to  be  thrown  in,  and  mixed  with  care ;  when  the  crust,  which  forms  upon  the  sur- 
face, opens  of  itself  in  several  places,  14  pounds  of  solution  of  tin  (as  above)  are  to  be 
added.  Should  the  liquor  be  likely  to  boil  over  the  edges  of  the  kettle,  it  must  be 
refreshed  with  a  little  cold  water.  When  the  bath  has  become  uniform,  the  cloth  is  to 
be  put  in,  taking  care  to  wince  it  briskly  for  two  or  three  turns ;  then  to  boil  it  bodily 
lor  an  hour,  thrusting  it  under  the  liquor  with  a  rod  whenever  it  rises  to  the  surface. 
It  is  lastly  taken  out,  aired,  washed  at  the  river,  and  dried. 

As  no  person  has  done  more  for  the  improvement  of  the  scarlet  dyes  than  Po'dnier,  I 
shall  here  give  his  processes  in  detail. 

BouiUont  or  colouring.  —  For  every  pound  of  cloth  or  wool,  take  14  drams  of  cream  of 
tartar.  When  the  bath  is  boiling,  and  the  tartar  all  dissolved,  pour  In  successively  1 4  drams 
of  solution  of  tin,  (Mordant  r.  Tin.)  and  let  the  whole  boil  together  during  a  few  minutes. 
Now  introduce  the  cloth,  and  boil  it  for  2  hours ;  then  take  it  out,  and  let  it  drain  and 
cool. 

Rougie,  or  dye, —  For  every  pound  of  woollen  stuflT,  take  2  drams  of  cream  of  tartar. 
When  the  bath  begins  to  boil,  add  1  ounce  of  cochineal  reduced  to  fine  powder,  stir  the 
mixture  well  with  a  rod  of  willow  or  any  white  wood,  and  let  it  boil  for  a  few  minutes. 
Then  pour  in,  by  successive  portions,  1  ounce  of  solution  of  tin  {Mordant  p),  stirring 
continually  with  the  rod.  Lastly,  dye  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  colour  will  be 
a  beautiful  scarlet. 

Second  scarlet  process  of  Poi'mer,  the  bouiUoH  being  the  same  as  a1)Ove  given,  and 
always  estimated  for  1  pound  of  cloth  or  wool.  Bougie. — Take  one  ounce  of  cochineal 
in  fine  powder,  and  two  ounces  of  solution  of  tin  without  tartar. 

Third  scarlet  process  of  Poerner,  the  bouillon  being  as  above.  Bougie  for  a  pound  of 
cloth.  —  Take  two  drams  of  cream  of  tartar,  one  ounce  of  cochineal,  one  ounce  of 
solution  of  tin,  and  two  ounces  of  sea  salt :  dye  as  in  process  1.  The  salt  helps  the 
dye  to  penetrate  into  the  cloth. 

Tables    of  the    CoMrostriON  of  tlie  Bouillon  and  Rouoie,  by  different   Authors 

for  1 00  pounds  of  Cloth  or  Wool. 

Composition  of  the  Bouillon. 


Namei  of  the  Authors. 

Starch. 

Cream  of 
Tartar. 

Cochineal. 

Solution  of 
Tin. 

ComnoQ 
Salt. 

Bcrthollet 
Ilellot 
Scheffer 
Poemer 

lb.     oz, 
0         0 
0         0 
9         0 
0         0 

lb,     oz. 

6         0 
12          8 

9         6 
10       15 

lb.     dr. 

8  0 
18  6 
12         4 

0         0 

lb.     ox. 

5         0 
12          8 

9          6 
10       15 

lb.     oz. 
0         0 
0         0 
0         0 
0         0 

M.  Lenormand  states  that  he  has  made  experiments  of  verification  upon  all  the 
formulae  of  the  preceding  tables,  and  declares  his  Conviction  that  the  finest  tint  may  be 
obtained  by  taking  the  bouitton  of  Scheffer,  and  the  rougie  No.  4.  of  Pocrner.  I1ie  so- 
lution which  produced  the  most  brilliant  red,  is  that  made  according  to  the  process  of 
mordant  b  (Tin).  M.  Robiquet  has  given  the  following  prescription  for  making  a 
printing  scarlet,  for  well- whitened  woollen  cloth. 
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SCHEELE'S  GREEN. 


Componttan  of  the  Bougie, 


Naues  of  the  Aathon. 

Starch. 

Cream  of 
Tartar. 

Cochineal. 

Solution  of 
Tin. 

Coinnioo 
Salt. 

lb. 

02. 

26.     oz. 

lb.     oz. 

lb,     ox. 

lb.     oz. 

Berthollet 

0 

0 

0         0 

5         8 

14         0 

0          0 

Hellot 

S 

2 

0         0 

7          4 

12          8 

0          0 

Scheffer 

3 

2 

3         2 

5         7i 

4       11 

0          0 

► 

0 

0 

1          8 

6         4 

6         4 

0          0 

Poerner 

0 

0 

0         0 

6         4 

12         8 

0          O 

- 

0 

0 

]          8 

6         4 

6         4 

12          8 

Boil  a  pound  of  pulTerized  cochineal  in  four  pinU  of  water,  down  to  two  pints,  snd 
pass  the  decoction  through  a  sieve.  Repeat  the  boiling  three  times  upon  the  residuum, 
mix  the  eight  pints  of  decoction,  thicken  them  properly  with  two  pounds  of  starch,  and 
boil  into  a  paste.  Let  it  cool  down  to  104^  F.,  then  add  four  ounces  of  the  subjoined 
solution  of  tin,  and  two  ounces  of  ordinary  salt  of  tin  (muriate).  When  a  ponceau  red 
is  wanted,  two  ounces  of  pounded  curcuma  (turmeric)  should  be  added. 

The  solution  of  tin  above  prescribed,  is  made  by  taking  one  ounce  of  nitric  acid, 
of  specific  gravity  S6^  B.  »  I'BS  ;  one  ounce  of  sal  ammoniac  ;  four  ounces  of  grain 
tin.  llie  tin  is  to  be  divided  into  eight  portions,  and  one  of  them  is  to  be  put  into  the 
acid  mixture  every  quarter  of  an  hour. 

A  solution  of  chlorate  of  potassa  (chloride?)  is  said  to  beautify  scarlet  cloth  in  a 
remarkable  manner. 

Bancroft  proposed  to  supplant  the  nitro-rouriatic  acid,  by  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  and 
muriatic  acids,  for  dissolving  tin ;  but  I  do  not  find  that  he  succeeded  in  persuading  scarlet- 
dyers  to  adopt  his  plans.  In  fact  the  proper  base  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  mixture  of  the 
protoxide  and  peroxide  of  tin ;  and  this  cannot  be  obuined  by  acting  upon  the  metal 
with  the  murio-sulphuric  acid.  He  also  prescribed  the  extensive  use  of  the  quercitron 
yellow  to  change  the  natural  crimson  of  the  cochineal  into  scarlet,  thereby  ecoiio« 
mixing  the  quantity  of  this  expensive  dye-stuff.     See  Lac  Dtk. 

SCH££L£*S  GREEN,  is  a  pulverulent  arsenite  of  copper,  which  may  be  prepared 
as  follows :  —  Form,  first,  an  arsenite  of  potassa,  by  adding  gradually  1 1  ounces  of 
arsenious  acid  to  2  pounds  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  dissolved  iu  10  pounds  of  boiling 
water ;  next,  dissolve  2  pounds  of  crystallized  sulphate  of  copper  in  SO  pounds  of 
water ;  filter  each  solution,  then  pour  the  first  progressively  into  the  second,  as  long  as 
it  produces  a  rich  grass*  green  precipitate.  This  being  thrown  upon  a  filter-cloth,  and 
edulcorated  with  warm  water,  will  afford  1  pound  6  ounces  of  this  beautiful  pigment, 
it  consists  of,  oxide  of  copper  28*51,  and  of  arsenious  acid  71 '46.  This  green  is 
applied  by  an  anologous  double  decomposition  to  cloth.     See  CAUco-raiMTiNa. 

SCHWEINFURTH  GREEN,  is  a  more  beautiful  and  velvety  pigment  than 'the 
preceding,  which  was  discovered  in  1814,  by  MM.  Rusx  and  Settler,  at  Schwcinfurth, 
and  remained  for  many  years  a  profitable  secret  in  their  hands.  M.  Liebig  having  made 
its  composition  known,  in  1822,  it  has  been  since  prepared  in  a  great  many  colour- 
works.  Braconnot  published,  about  the  same  time,  another  process  for  manu&cturing 
the  same  pigment.  Its  preparation  is  very  simple ;  but  its  fomuttion  is  accompanied 
with  some  interesting  circumstances.  On  mixing  equal  parts  of  acetate  of  copper,  and 
arsenious  acid,  each  in  a  boiling  concentrated  solution,  a  bulky  olive-green  precipitate 
is  immediately  produced;  while  much  acetic  acid  is  set  free.  The  powder  thu« 
obtained,  appears  to  be  a  compound  of  arsenious  acid  and  oxide  of  copper,  in  a  peculiar 
state;  since  when  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  no  acetic  odour  is  exhaled.  Its 
colour  is  not  changed  by  drying,  by  exposure  to  air,  or  by  being  heated  in  water. 
But,  if  it  be  boiled  in  the  acidulous  liquor  from  which  it  was  precipitated,  it  soon 
changes  its  colour,  as  well  as  its  state  of  aggregation,  and  forms  a  new  deposit  in  the 
form  of  a  dense  granular  beautiful  green  powder.  As  fine  a  colour  is  produced  by 
ebullition  during  five  or  six  minutes,  as  is  obtained  at  the  end  of  several  hours  by 
mixing  the  two  boiling  solutions,  and  allowing  the  whole  to  cool  together.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  precipitate,  which  is  slight  and  flocky  at  first,  becomes  denser  by  degrees ;  it 
next  betrays  green  spots,  which  progressively  increases,  till  the  mass  grows  altogether  of 
a  crystalline  constitution,  and  of  a  stiU  more  beautiful  tint  than  if  formed  by  ebullition. 

When  cold  water  is  added  to  the  mixed  solutions,  immediately  afWr  the  precipitate 
takes  place,  the  development  of  the  colour  is  retarded,  with  the  effect  of  making  it 
much  finer.  The  best  mode  of  procedure  is  to  add  to  the  blended  solutions  their  own 
bulk  of  cold  water,  and  to  fill  a  globe  up  to  the  neck  with  the  mixture  in  order  to  pre- 
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'vent  the  formation  of  any  such  pellicle  on  the  surface  as  might,  by  falling  to  the  bottom, 
excite  premature  crystallization.  Thus  the  reaction  continues  during  two  or  three 
days  with  the  happiest  effecL  The  difference  of  tint  produced  by  these  variations 
arbea  merely  from  the  different  sixes  of  the  crystalline  particles  ;  for' when  the  several 
powders  are  levigated  upon  a  porphyry  slab  to  the  same  degree,  they  have  the  same 
shade.  Schweuifurth  green,  according  to  M.  Ehrmann's  researches,  in  the  31st  Bulletin 
de  la  Socitiie  InduUriette  MulhauMny  consist  of,  oxide  of  copper  S  1*666,  arsenious  acid 
58*699,  acetic  acid  10*294.  Kastner  haa  given  the  following  prescription  for  making 
this  pigment ;  — For  8  parts  of  arsenious  acid,  take  from  9  to  10  of  verdigris ;  diff'iise  the 
latter  through  water  at  120^  F.,  and  pass  the  pap  through  a  sieve;  then  mix  it  with 
the  arsenical  solution,  and  set  the  mixture  aside,  till  the  reaction  of  the  ingredients  shall 
produce  the  wished-for  shade  of  colour.  If  a  yellowbh  tint  be  desired,  more  arsenic 
must  be  used.  By  digesting  Scheele*s  green  in  acetic  acid,  a  variety  of  Schweinfurth 
green  may  be  obtained. 

Both  of  the  above  colours  are  rank  poisons.  The  first  was  detected  a  few  years  ago, 
aa  the  colouring-matter  of  some  Parisian  bonbon^  by  the  cotueilde  ttilubritSi  since  which 
the  confectioners  were  prohibited  from  using  it,  by  the  French  government 

SehweiH/urth  Green ;  prepartttion  of.  SO  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  10  lbs.  of  lime 
are  dissolved  in  20  gallons  of  good  vinegar,  and  a  boiling-hot  solution  of  50  lbs.  white 
arsenic  conveyed  as  quickly  as  possible  into  the  solution  ;  it  is  stirred  several  times,  and 
then  allowed  to  subside.  The  supernatant  liquor  is  employed  the  next  time  for  dis- 
flolving  the  arsenic 

The  pigment  is  cooled  on  the  filter,  dried,  pounded,  sifted,  and  again  rubbed  up  with 
a  little  muriatic  acid. 

SCOURING,  or  renovoHng  articleg  ofdreet.  This  art  has  been  much  more  studied 
by  Frenchmen,  who  wear  the  same  coats  for  two  or  three  years,  than  by  Englishmen, 
who  generally  cast  them  off*  after  so  many  months.  The  workmen  who  remove  greasy 
stains  from  dress,  are  called,  in  France,  teitUuriert  deffraitteura,  because  they  are  often 
obliged  to  combine  dyeing  with  scouring  operations.  Thft  art  of  cleansing  clothes  being 
founded  upon  the  knowledge  of  solvents,  the  practitioner  of  it  should,  a%  we  shall  pre- 
sently illustrate  by  examples,  be  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  chemical  afiSnity. 

Among  the  spots  which  alter  the  colours  fixed  upon  stuffs,  some  are  caused  by  a  sub- 
stance which  maybe  described  as  wimple,  in  common  language;  and  others  by  a  substance 
which  results  from  the  combination  of  two  or  more  bodies,  that  may  act  separately  or 
together  upon  the  stuffs,  and  which  may  therefore  be  called  compound. 

Sin^te  itaini,  —  Oils  and  fats  are  the  substances  which  form  the  greater  part  of 
simple  stains.  They  give  a  deep  shade  to  the  ground  of  the  cloth  ;  they  continue  to 
spread  for  several  days ;  they  attract  the  dust,  and  retain  it  so  strongly,  that  it  is  not 
removable  by  the  brush ;  and  they  eventually  render  the  stain  lighter  coloured  upon  a 
dark  ground,  and  of  a  disagreeable  gray  tint  upon  a  pale  or  light  ground. 

The  general  principle  of  cleansing  all  spots  consists  in  applying  to  them  a  substance 
which  shall  have  a  stronger  affinity  for  the  matter  composing  them,  than  this  has  for  the 
cloth,  and  which  shall  render  them  soluble  in  some  liquid  menstruum,  such  as  water, 
spirits,  naphtha,  oil  of  turpentine,  &c.     See  Blkaching. 

Alkalis  would  seem  to  be  proper  in  this  point  of  view,  as  they  are  the  most  powerful 
solvents  of  grease ;  but  they  act  too  strongly  upon  silk  and  wool,  as  well  as  change  too 
powerfully  the  colours  of  dyed  stufis,  to  be  safely  applicable  in  removing  stains.  The 
best  substances  for  this  purpose  are —  1.  Soap.  2.  Chalk,  fuller*s  earth,  soap-stone  or 
steatite  (called  in  this  country  French  chalk).  Tliese  should  be  merely  diffused 
through  a  little  water  into  a  thin  paste,  spread  upon  the  stain,  and  allowed  to  dry.  The 
spot  requires  now  to  be  merely  brushed.  S.  Ox -gall  and  yolk  of  egg  have  the  property 
oif  dissolving  fatty  bodies  without  affecting  perceptibly  the  texture  or  colours  of  cloth, 
and  may  therefore  be  employed  with  advantage.  Tlie  ox-gall  should  be  purified,  to 
prevent  its  greenish  tint  from  degrading  the  brilliancy  of  dyed  stuffs,  or  the  purity  of 
whites.  Thus  prepared  (see  Gall),  it  is  the  most  precious  of  all  substances  known  for 
removing  these  kinds  of  stains.  4.  I1ie  volatile  oil  of  turpentine  will  take  out  only 
recent  stains ;  for  which  purpose  it  ought  to  be  previously  purified  by  distillation  over 
quicklime.  Wax,  rosin,  turpentine,  pitch,  and  all  resinous  bodies  in  general  form  stains 
of  greater  or  less  adhesion,  which  may  be  dissolved  out  by  pure  alcohol.  The  juices  of 
fruits,  and  the  coloured  juices  of  all  vegetables  in  general,  deposit  upon  clothes  marks  in 
their  peculiar  hues.  Stains  of  wine,  mulberries,  black  currants,  morellos,  liquors,  and 
weld,  yield  only  to  soaping  with  the  hand,  followed  by  fumigation  with  sulphurous 
acid ;  but  the  latter  process  is  inadmissible  with  certain  coloured  stuff's.  Iron  mould 
or  rust  stains  may  be  taken  out  almost  instantaneously  with  a  strong  solution  of  oxalic 
acid.     If  the  stain  is  recent,  cream  of  tartar  will  remove  it. 

Compound  tpoU.  —  I^t  mixture  of  rust  of  iron  and  grease  called  eambomU  by  the 
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French,  is  an  example  of  this  kind,  and  requires  two  distinct  operations ;  first,  the 
removal  of  the  grease,  and  then  of  the  rust,  by  the  means  above  indicated. 

Mud,  especially  that  of  cities,  is  a  compound  of  vegetable  remains,  and  of  fumiginous 
matter  in  a  state  of  black  oxide.  Washing  with  pure  water,  followed  if  necessary  with 
soaping,  will  take  away  the  vegetable  juices ;  and  then  the  iron  may  be  removed  with 
cream  of  tartar,  which  itself  must,  however,  be  well  washed  out.  Ink  stains,  when 
recent,  may  be  taken  out  by  washing,  first  with  pure  water,  next  with  soapy  water,  and 
lastly  with  lemon  juice;  but  if  old,  they  must  be  treated  with  oxalic  acid.  Stains  occa- 
sioned by  smoke,  or  by  sauces  browned  in  a  frying-pan,  may  be  supposed  to  consist  of  a 
jmixture  of  pitch,  black  oxide  of  iron,  empyreumatic  oil,  and  some  saline  matters  dis- 
solved in  pyrolignous  acid.  In  this  case  several  reagents  must  be  employed  to  remove 
the  stains.  Water  and  soap  dissolve  perfectly  well  the  vegetable  matters,  the  salts*  the 
pyrolignous  acid,  and  even  the  empyreumatic  oils  in  a  great  measure ;  tlie  essence  of 
turpentine  will  remove  the  rest  of  the  oils  and  all  the  pitchy  matter ;  then  oxalic  acid 
may  be  used  to  discharge  the  iron.  Coffee  stains  require  a  washing  with  water,  with  a 
careful  soaping,  at  the  temperature  of  120^  F.,  followed  by  sulphuration.  The  two 
latter  processes  may  be  repeated  twice  or  thrice.  Cliocolate  stains  may  be  removed  by 
the  same  means,  and  more  easily. 

As  to  those  stains  which  change  the  colour  of  the  stuff*,  they  must  be  corrected  by  ap- 
propriate chemical  reagents  or  dyes.  When  black  or  brown  cloth  is  reddened  by  an 
acid,  the  stain  is  best  counteracted  by  the  application  of  water  of  ammonia.  If  delicate 
silk  colours  are  injured  by  soapy  or  alkaline  matters,  the  stains  must  be  treated  with 
colourless  vinegar  of  moderate  force.  An  earthy  compound  for  removing  grease  spots 
is  made  as  follows  :  —  Take  fuller's  earth,  free  it  from  all  gritty  matter  by  elutriation 
with  water ;  mix  with  half  a  pound  of  the  earth  so  prepared,  half  a  pound  of  soda,  aa 
much  soap,  and  eight  yolks  of  eggs  well  beat  up  with  hidf  a  pound  of  purified  ox>gall. 
The  whole  must  be  carefully  triturated  upon  a  porphyry  slab ;  the  soda  with  the  soap 
in  the  same  manner  as  colours  are  ground,  mixing  in  gradually  the  eggs  and  the  ox-gall 
previously  beat  together.  Incorporate  next  the  soft  earth  by  slow  degrees,  till  a  unU 
form  thick  paste  be  formed,  which  should  be  made  into  balls  or  cakes  of  a  convenient 
size,  and  laid  out  to  dry.  A  little  of  this  detergent  being  scraped  off*  with  a  knife,  made 
into  a  paste  with  water,  and  applied  to  the  stain,  will  remove  it.  Purified  ox-gall  is  to 
be  diffused  through  its  own  bulk  of  water,  applied  to  the  spots,  rubbed  well  into  them 
with  the  hands  till  they  disappear,  after  which  the  stuff*  is  to  be  washed  with  soft  water. 
It  is  the  best  substance  for  removing  stains  on  woollen  clothes. 

The  redistilled  oil  of  turpentine  may  also  be  rubbed  upon  the  dry  clothes  with  a  sponge 
or  a  tuft  of  cotton,  till  the  spot  disappear ;  but  it  must  be  immediately  afterwards  covered 
with  some  plastic  clay  reduced  to  powder.  Without  this  precaution,  a  cloud  would  be 
formed  round  the  stain,  as  large  as  the  part  moistened  with  the  turpentine. 

Oxalic  acid  may  be  applied  in  powder  upon  the  spot  previously  moistened  with  water, 
well  rubbed  on,  and  then  washed  off  with  pure  water. 

Sulphurous  acid  is  best  generated  at  the  moment  of  using  it.  If  the  clothes  be 
much  stained,  they  should  be  suspended  in  an  ordinary  fumigating  chamber.  For 
trifling  stains,  the  sulphur  may  be  burned  under  the  wide  end  of  a  small  card  or  paper 
funnel,  whose  upper  orifice  is  applied  near  the  cloth. 

Manipulator  of  the  tcourtr.  — These  consist,  first,  in  washing  the  clothes  in  clear  soft 
water,  or  in  soap- water.  The  cloth  must  be  next  stretched  on  a  sloping  board,  and 
rubbed  with  the  appropriate  reagent  as  above  described,  either  by  a  sponge  or  a  small 
hard  brush.  The  application  of  a  redhot  iron  a  little  way  above  a  moistened  spot  often 
volatilises  the  greasy  matter  out  of  it.  Stains  of  pitch,  varnish,  or  oil  paint,  which  have 
become  dry,  must  first  be  softened  with  a  little  fresh  butter  or  lard,  and  then  treated 
with  the  powder  of  the  scouring  ball.  When  the  gloss  has  been  taken  from  silk,  it  may 
be  restored  by  applying  the  filtered  mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth ;  stretching  it  upon 
a  frame  to  dry.  Ribbons  are  glossed  with  isinglass.  Lemon  juice  is  used  to  brighten 
scarlet  spots,  after  they  have  been  cleaned. 

SCREW  MAKING.  Heun  ^  Bradley^  Ckeajpside,  Birmingham—  Manufacturtra. 
Taper  wood  screws  in  iron,  brass,  and  copper ;  iron  thread  screws  for  machinery  of  every 
description,  and  for  stoves,  grates,  &c. 

Taper  hand-rail  screws  adapted  for  pianoforte-makers  and  fine  cabinet  work. 

Operation  1.  From  a  coil  of  wire  placed  on  a  wheel,  and  introduced  into  the  screw- 
making  machine,  a  piece  sufficient  to  form  a  screw  is  cut  off,  caught  up  and  heated,  that 
is  to  say,  the  portion  which  forms  the  head  is  compressed  into  shape  and  the  now  called 
*<  blank  **  is  dropped  into  a  recepticle  below.  Operation  2.  consists  in  flattening  the  head 
and  smoothing  the  counter-sink  which  is  performed  by  the  **  blank  **  being  held  in  both 
clams,  and  having  a  cutter  revolving  in  front,  and  another  behind.  S.  Slitting :  the 
**  blank  '*  is  placed  in  a  pair  of  nippers,  which  is  movable  on  centres  by  means  of  a  lever 
action ;  the  head  is  pressed  against  a  small  revolving  circular  saw,  and  the  slit  made. 
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4.  Threading  is  eflfectcd  by  the  "  blank  *'  being  introduced  into  a  pair  of  clams  which  is 
attached  to  a  spindle,  the  back  part  of  which  is  cut  with  a  worm  or  thread  corresponding 
to  that  of  the  screw  to  be  cut,  and  which  propels  forward  the  clams  and  the  **  blank  ** 
•gainst  small  toothed  cutters,  which  groove  out  the  thread;  three  runnings  down  are 
sufficient  to  complete  the  manufacture  of  an  ordinary  sized  screw.  The  difference  in 
the  fineness  of  the  threads  arises  from  the  shape  of  the  cutters. 

SEAL  ENGRAVING.  The  art  of  engraving  genu  is  one  of  extreme  nicety. 
The  stone  having  received  its  desired  form  from  the  lapidary,  the  engraver  fixes  it  by 
cement  to  the  end  of  a  wooden  handle,  and  then  draws  the  ouUine  of  bis  subject,  with  a 
brass  needle  or  a  diamond,  upon  its  smooth  surface. 

Fig,  1237.  represents  the  whole  of  the  seal 
engraver^s  lathe.  It  consists  of  a  table  on 
which  is  fixed  the  mill,  a  amall  horizontal 
cylinder  of  steel,  into  one  of  whose  extremi- 
ties the  tool  is  inserted,  and  which  is  made 
to  revolve  by  the  usual  fly-wheel,  driven 
by  a  treddle.  The  tools  that  may  be  fitted 
to  the  mill -cylinder,  are  the  following  :  Jig. 
1238.  a  hollow  cylinder,  for  describing  circles, 
and  for  boring;  ^g,  1239.  a  knobbed  tool, 
or  rod  terminated  by  a  small  ball ;  ^g. 
^^  1240.  a  stem  terminated  with  a  cutting  disc, 
"^  whose  edge  may  be  either  rounded,  square, 
or  sharp  ;  being  in  the  last  case  called  a  saw. 
Having  fixed  the  tool  best  adapted  to  his 
style  of  work  in  the  mill,  the  artist  applies 
to  its  cutting  point,  or  edge,  some  diamond 
powder,  mixed  up  with  olive  oil ;  and  turn- 
ing the  wheel,  he  holds  the  stone  against 
the  tool,  so  as  to  produce  the  wished-for 
delineation  and  erosion.  A  similar  appa- 
I  ratus  is  used  for  engraving  on  glass. 

In  order  to  give  the  highest  degree  of 
polish  to  the  engraving,  tools  of  boxwood, 
pewter,  or  copper,  bedaubed  with  moistened  tripoli  or  rotten-stone,  and  lastly,  a  brush, 
are  fi»tened  to  the  mill.  These  are  worked  like  the  above  steel  instruments.  Modern 
engravings  on  precious  stones,  have  not  in  general  the  same  fine  polish  as  the  antient. 
Tlic  article  Gxms,  in  RecM*  CycloptBdia^  contains  a  variety  of  valuable  information  on 
this  subject,  equally  interesting  to  the  artist  and  the  scholar. 

SEAL  FISHERY.  The  seal  fishery  of  Newfoundland  has  now  become  the  most 
important  part  of  the  trade  of  that  colony.  Although  not  so  extensive  a  staple,  or  so 
generally  followed  as  the  cod  fishery,  yet  when  the  capital  and  time  employed,  and 
the  almcHt  certain  and  immediate  return  for  investment,  are  taken  into  consideration, 
it  is  by  far  the  most  profitable  part  of  the  business  of  that  colony,  or  perhaps  of  any  other 
part  of  the  British  empire. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  there  were  only  about  50  vessels,  varying  from  30  to  60 
tons  burthen,  engaged  in  this  branch  of  trade ;  but  within  that  period  it  has  been 
gradually  increasing.  In  the  year  1850,  the  outfit  for  this  fishery  from  Newfoundland 
consisted  of  229  vessels,  of  20,581  tons,  employing  7,919  men.  The  number  of  seals 
taken  was  440,828.  According  to  the  custom-house  returns  for  that  year,  the  total 
value  of  skins  and  oil  produced  from  the  sale  amounted  to  293,796^1  In  the  present 
year,  1852,  the  outfit  consisted  of  3G7  vessels,  of  35,760  tons,  employing  about  13,000 
men.  The  returns  and  value  of  this  year's  fishery  have  not  yet  been  ascertained. 
Although  it  was  a  disastrous  season,  in  respect  to  loss  of  vessels,  yet  the  catch  of  seals 
upon  the  whole  was  above  an  average  one,  there  being  from  half  to  three  quarters  of  a 
million  seals  captured. 

The  vessels  engaged  in  this  business  are  from  75  to  200  tons  burthen.  Tliose  lately 
added  to  the  sailing  fleet,  and  which  are  now  considered  of  the  most  suitable  sizes,  range 
from  130  to  160  tons.  Vessels  of  this  size  carry  from  40  to  50  men.  The  season  of 
embarking  for  the  voyage  is  from  the  1st  to  the  1 5th  of  March.  Tlie  voyage  seldom 
exceeds  two  months,  and  Is  often  performed  in  two  or  three  weeks.  Several  vessels 
make  two  voyages  in  the  season,  and  some  perform  the  third  voyage  within  the  space 
of  two  months  and  a  half. 

The  seals  frequenting  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  are  supposed  to  whelp  their  young 
in  the  months  of  January  and  February  ;  this  they  do  upon  pans  and  fields  of  ice,  on 
the  coast,  and  to  the  northward  of  Labrador.  This  ice,  or  the  whelping  ice,  as  it  is 
termed,  from  the  curreoti  and  prevailing  northerly  and  north-east  winds,  trends  towards 
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the  east  and  north-east  coast  of  Newroundland,  and  is  always  to  be  found  on  some  part 
of  the  coast  after  the  middle  of  March,  before  which  time  the  young  seals  are  too  younj^ 
to  be  profitable.  The  young  seal  does  not  take  to  the  water  until  it  is  three  months 
old.  They  are  often  discovered  in  such  numbers  within  a  day's  sail  of  the  port,  that 
three  or  four  days  will  suffice  to  load  a  vessel  with  the  pdts,  which  consist  of  the  tkm 
and  fat  attached,  this  being  taken  off  while  the  animal  is  warm ;  the  carcase,  being  of 
no  value,  u  left  on  the  ice.  The  young  seals  are  accompanied  by  the  old  ones,  which 
take  to  the  water  on  the  approach  of  danger.  When  the  ice  is  jammed,  and  there  is  no 
open  water,  large  numbers  of  the  old  seals  are  shot.  The  young  seals  are  easily  cap- 
tured ;  they  offer  no  resistance,  and  a  slight  stroke  of  a  bat  on  the  head  readily  dispatches 
them.  When  the  pelts  are  taken  on  board,  sufficient  time  is  allowed  for  them  to  cool 
on  deck.  They  are  then  stowed  away  in  bulk  in  the  hold,  and  in  this  state  they  reach 
the  market,  at  St  John's  and  other  ports  in  the  island.  Five-sevenths  of  the  whole  catch 
reach  the  St.  John's  market.  A  thousand  seals  are  considered  as  a  remunerating  number; 
but  the  minority  of  the  vessels  return  with  upwards  of  3,000,  many  with  5,000  and 
6,000,  and  some  with  as  many  as  7,000,  8,000,  and  9,000.  Seals  were  formerly  sold 
by  tale ;  they  are  now  all  sold  by  weight, — that  is,  so  much  per  cwt  for  fat  and  skin. 

The  principal  species  captured  are  the  hood  and  harp  seal.  The  bulk  of  the  catch 
consists  of  the  young  hood  and  harp  in  nearly  equal  proportions.  The  best  and  moat 
productive  seal  taken  is  tlie  young  harp.  There  are  generally  four  different  qualities 
in  a  cargo  of  seals,  namely, —  the  young  harp,  young  hood,  old  harp  and  bedlamer  (the 
latter  is  the  year  old  hood),  and  the  old  hood.  There  is  a  difference  of  2b,  per  cwt.  in 
the  value  of  each  denomination. 

Tlie  first  operation  after  landing  and  weighing  is  the  skinning,  or  separating  the  fat 
from  the  skip  ;  this  is  speedily  done,  for  an  expert  skinner  will  skin  from  300  to  400 
young  pelts  in  a  day.  After  being  dry-salted  in  bulk  for  about  a  month,  the  skins  are 
sufficiently  cured  for  shipment,  the  chief  market  for  them  being  Great  Britain.  The 
fiit  is  then  cut  up  and  put  into  the  seal-vats. 

The  seal-vat  consists  of  what  are  termed  the  crib  and  pan.  The  crib  is  a  strong 
wooden  erection,  from  20  to  30  feet  square,  and  20  to  25  feet  in  height  It  is  firmly 
secured  with  iron  clamps,  and  the  interstices  between  the  upright  posts  are  filled  in 
with  small  round  poles.  It  has  a  strong  timber  floor,  capable  of  sustaining  300  or  400 
tons.  The  crib  stands  in  a  strong  wooden  pan,  3  or  4  feet  larger  than  the  square  of  the 
crib,  so  as  to  catch  all  the  drippings.  The  pan  is  about  3  feet  deep,  and  tightly  caulked. 
A  small  quantity  of  water  is  kept  on  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  for  the  double  purpose  of 
saving  the  oil  in  case  of  a  leak,  and  for  purifying  it  from  the  blood  and  any  other 
animal  matter  of  superior  gravity.  The  oil  made  by  this  process  is  all  cold-drawn  ;  no 
artificial  heat  is  applied  in  any  way,  which  accounts  for  the  unpleasant  smell  of  seal  oil. 
When  the  vats  begin  to  run,  the  oil  drops  from  the  crib  upon  the  water  in  the  pan  ; 
and  as  it  accumulates  it  is  casked  off,  and  ready  for  shipment  The  first  running, 
which  is  caused  by  compression  from  its  own  weight,  begins  alx>ut  the  10th  of  May, 
and  will  continue  to  yield  what  is  termed  pale  9eal  oil  from  two  to  three  months,  until 
firom  50  to  70  per  cent  of  the  quantity  is  drawn  off,  according  to  the  season,  or  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  old  seal  fat  being  put  into  the  vats.  From  being  tougher, 
this  is  not  acted  upon  by  compression,  nor  does  it  yield  its  oil  until  decomposition  takes 
place ;  and  hence  it  does  not,  by  this  process,  produce  pale  seal  oil.  The  first  drawings 
from  the  vats  is  much  freer  from  smell  than  the  latter.  As  decomposition  takes  place, 
the  colour  changes  to  straw,  becoming  every  day,  as  the  season  advances,  darker  and 
darker,  and  stinking  worse  and  worse,  until  it  finally  runs  brown  oil.  As  this  running 
slackens,  it  then  becomes  necessary  to  turn  over  what  remains  in  the  vats.  The  crib 
being  generally  divided  into  nine  apartments  or  pounds,  this  operation  is  performed  by 
first  emptying  one  of  the  pounds,  and  dispersing  the  contents  over  the  others,  and  then 
filling  and  emptying  them  alternately  until  the  entire  residue,  by  this  time  a  complete 
mass  of  putrefaction,  is  turned  over.  By  this  process  a  further  running  of  brown  oil  is 
obtained.  The  remains  are  then  finally  boiled  out  in  large  iron  pots,  which,  during 
the  whole  season,  are  kept  in  pretty  constant  requisition  for  boiling  out  the  cuttings 
and  clippings  of  the  skinning  and  other  parts  of  the  pelts,  which  it  is  not  found 
advisable  to  put  into  the  vats.  The  produce  of  this,  and  the  remains  of  the  vats,  are 
what  is  termed  the  boiled  seal  oil.  These  operations  occupy  about  six  months,  and 
terminate  towards  the  end  of  September. 

During  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September,  the  smell  and  effluvia  from  the 
vats  and  boiling  operation  are  almost  insufferable.  The  healthy  situation  of  St  John's, 
from  its  proximity  to  the  sea,  and  the  high  and  frequent  local  winds,  is  doubtless  the 
cause  of  preventing  much  sickness  at  this  season  of  the  year.  I  have  never  known  any 
disease  or  epidemic  attributable  to  such  a  cause.  The  men  more  immediately  employed 
about  the  seal-vats  have  a  healthy  and  vigorous  appearance. 

Some  improvement  has  taken  place  since  the  great  fire  of  1846,  when  all  the  seal. vats 
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in  the  toirn  were  destroyed.  Many  of  the  xnanufoeturers  hare  erected  their  neir  vats  on 
the  south  or  opposite  side  of  the  harbour ;  but  there  still  remains  sufficient  vestiges  of 
the  seal  trade  to  cause  a  summer  residence  in  the  town  of  St  John's  anything  but  desira- 
ble. Even  the  country  for  several  miles  around  St  John's  affords  no  protection  from 
these  horrible  stenches.  The  animal  remains  from  the  vats,  and  the  offal  from  the  cod- 
fish, are  found  to  be  such  a  valuable  manure,  that  they  are  readily  purchased  by  the 
fiurmers  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  from  whatever  quarter  the  wind  blows,  the  pedestrian 
in  his  rural  walk  has  little  chance  of  breathing  a  genial  atmosphere. 

After  a  year's  residence  in  Newfoundland,  the  attention  of  the  author  was  turned  to 
some  mode  of  improving  the  manufacture  of  the  seal  oil.  The  result  of  several  experi- 
ments upon  the  different  qualities  of  seal's  fat  satisfied  him  that  the  whole  produce  of 
the  fishery,  if  taken  while  the  material  is  fiesh,  as  it  generally  arrives  in  the  market,  and 
aubjected  to  a  process  of  artificial  heat' was  capable  of  yielding,  not  only  a  uniform  quality 
of  oil,  but  the  oil  so  produced  was  much  better  in  quality  than  the  bMt  prepared  by  th« 
<Jd  process,  and  free  from  the  unpleasant  smell  common  to  all  seal  oil.  His  subsequent 
experiments  resulted  in  the  invention  of  a  steam  apparatus  for  rendering  seal  and  other 
oils,  which  has  been  found  to  answer  an  admirable  purpose,  and  for  which  he  has  re- 
ceived letters'patent  under  the  Great  Seal  of  the  Island  of  Newfoundland,  securing  to 
him  the  right  of  his  invention  for  fourteen  years. 

The  advantage  of  this  process  must  be  manifest,  when  it  is  understood  that  twelve 
hours  suffice  to  render  the  oil,  which  by  the  old  process  requires  about  six  months ;  that 
a  unilbrm  quality  of  oil  is  produced  superior  to  the  best  pale  by  the  old  process,  and  free 
from  smell ;  that  a  considerable  per-centage  is  saved  in  the  yield,  and  what  is  termed 
pale  teal^  produced  from  the  old  as  well  as  from  the  young  seal.  (The  sample  herewith 
sent  Dr.  Ure  is  from  the  old  hood  seal.)  Beudea,  if  this  process  were  universally 
adopted,  the  manufacturing  season  would  cease  by  the  SIst  of  May,  and  the  commu- 
nity would  be  saved  from  the  annoyance  attending  the  old  process. 

The  chief  market  for  seal  oil  and  skins  has  hitherto  been  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ; 
a  few  cargoes  occasionally  go  to  the  continental  cities.  Thi«  year,  for  the  first  time,  a 
new  market  for  seal  oil  has  been  opened  in  the  United  States,  owing  to  the  greatly 
increased  consumption  of  oil  in  that  country,  together  with  the  failure  of  their  whale 
fishery.  Upwards  of  2000  tons  of  this  year's  produce  have  already  been  shipped  to  that 
country.  The  latter  shipments,  however,  have  not  realised  to  the  shippers  the  prices  of 
the  first,  from  the  &ct  that,  upon  the  trial  of  this  oil,  although  it  was  found  to  be  valua- 
ble for  its  combustible  qualities,  yet  in  a  hot  climate  it  was  altogether  unfit  for  domestic 
purposes,  on  account  of  its  singularly  offensive  smell. 

In  the  United  States  the  great  consumption  of  oil  is  for  domestic  purposes ;  the  chief 
cities  only  as  yet  being  lighted  with  gas,  and  that  but  partially,  fiom  their  constant  in- 
crease. Candles,  unless  of  the  most  expensive  kind,  will  not  suit  that  climate,  particu- 
larly in  the  summer  season  ;  and  hence  oil  and  camphine,  where  gas  is  not  used,  are  the 
chief  ingredients  for  lamps.  All  animal  oils  used  in  that  country,  whether  of  sperm, 
right  whales,  or  lard,  are  rendered  by  artificial  beat,  and  in  consequence  free  from  the 
unpleasant  smell  of  our  cold-drawn  seal  oil. 

From  his  having  exhibited  samples  of  his  oil  in  America,  the  subscriber  has  fully 
ascertained  that,  on  account  of  its  yielding  so  brilliant  a  light,  and  produring  no  offensive 
smell,  it  will  command  a  much  higher  price  than  the  best  pale,  prepared  by  the  cold- 
drawn  process. — S,  G.  Archibald,  St  John'i,  Newfoundland, 

SEALING-WAX.— (Cire  d  eaeheter,  Fr.  ;  Siegellack,  Germ.)  The  Hindus  from 
time  immemorial  have  possessed  the  resin  lac,  and  were  long  accustomed  to  use  it  for 
sealing  numuscripts  before  it  was  known  in  Europe.  It  was  first  imported  from  the 
East  into  Venice,  and  then  into  Spain ;  in  which  country  sealing-wax  became  the 
object  of  a  considerable  commerce,  under  the  name  of  Spanish-wax. 

If  shell-lac  be  compounded  into  sealing-wax,  immediately  after  it  has  been  separated 
by  fusion  from  the  palest  qualities  of  stick  or  seed  lac,  it  then  forms  a  better  and  less 
brittle  article,  than  when  the  shellac  is  fused  a  second  time.  Hence  sealing-wax, 
rightly  prepared  in  the  East  Indies,  deserves  a  preference  over  what  can  be  made  in 
other  countries,  where  the  lac  is  not  indigenous.  Shellac  can  be  restored  in  some  degree, 
however,  to  a  plastic  and  tenacious  state  by  melting  it  with  a  very  small  portion  of  tur- 
pentine. The  palest  shellac  is  to  be  selected  for  bright- coloured  sealing*wax,  the  dark 
kind  being  reserved  for  black. 

The  following  prescription  may  be  followed  for  making  red  sealing-wax :  —  Take  4 
ounces  of  shell-lac,  1  ounce  of  Venice  turpentine  (some  say  1{  ounces),  and  S  ounces  of 
Vermillion.  Melt  the  lac  in  a  copper  pan  suspended  over  a  clear  charcoal  fire,  then 
pour  the  turpentine  slowly  into  it,  and  soon  afterwards  add  the  Vermillion,  stirring 
briskly  all  the  time  of  the  mixture  with  a  rod  in  either  hand.  In  forming  the  round 
sticks  of  sealing-wax,  a  certain  portion  of  the  mass  should  be  weighed  while  it  is  ductile, 
divided  into  the  desired  number  of  pieces,  and  then  rolled  out  upon  a  warm  marble 
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slab,  by  means  of  a  smooth  wooden  block,  like  that  used  by  apothecaries  for  rolling  a 
mass  of  pills.  The  oval  sticks  of  sealing-wax  are  cast  in  moulds,  with  the  above  com- 
pound in  a  state  of  fusion.  The  marks  of  the  lines  of  junction  of  the  mould-box  may 
be  afterwards  removed  by  holding  the  sticks  over  a  clear  fire,  or  passing  them  over  « 
blue  gas-flame.  Marbled  sealing-wax  is  made  by  mixing  two,  three,  or  more  coloured 
kinds  of  it,  while  they  are  in  a  semi-fluid  state.  From  the  viscidity  of  the  several 
masses,  their  incorporation  is  left  incomplete,  so  as  to  produce  the  appearance  of  marbling^. 
Gold  sealing-wax  is  made  simply  by  stirring  gold-coloured  mica  spangles  into  the 
melted  resins.  Wax  may  be  scented  by  introducing  a  little  essential  oil,  esseaee  of 
musk,  or  other  perfume.  If  1  part  of  balsam  of  Peru  be  melted  along  with  99  parts  of 
the  sealing-wax  composition,  an  agreeable  fragrance  will  be  exhaled  in  the  act  of  sealing 
with  it.  Either  lamp  black  or  ivory  black  serves  for  the  colouring-matter  of  black 
wax.  Sealing-wax  is  often  adulterated  with  rosin;  in  which  case  it  runs  into  thin 
drops  at  the  flame  of  a  candle. 

The  following  prescriptions  are  good : — 

Red  No,  1. — 4  oz.  Venetian  turpentine,  6  ozs.  shell-lac,  }  ozs.  colophony,  1}  ox. 
cinnabar  &c. 

Red  No.  2 — Turpentine  and  shell-lac  like  No.  1.,  colophony  and  cinnabar  each  1}  ox., 
magnesia  8(c, 

Red  No,  3.  —  4  ozs.  turpentine,  5}  ozs.  shell-lac,  1  j  oz.  colophony,  1^  oz.  cinnabar, 
magnesia,  &c. 

Fine  Black  —  4^  ozs.  Venetian  turpentine,  9  ozs.  shell-lac,  |  oz.  colophony,  lamp- 
black mixed  with  oil  of  turpentine  as  much  as  is  required. 

Black  —  4  OSS.  Venetian  turpentine,  8  ozs.  shell-lac,  3  ozs.  colophony,  larop-black, 
and  oil  of  turpentine. 

yellow  —  2  ozs.  Venetian  turpentine,  4  ozs.  shell-lac,  1{  oz.  colophony,  }  oz.  king's 
yellow,  H  dram  magnesia  and  oil  of  turpentine. 

Dark  Brown  —  4  ozs.  Venetian  turpentine,  7J[  ozs.  shell-lac,  IJ  oz.  brown  English 
earth  (ocbre),  magnesia  as  above. 

Brown —  4  ozs.  Venetian  turpentine,  7  ozs.  shell-lac,  S  ozs.  colophony,  1^  oz.  English 
earth  (ochre),  magnesia  as  above. 

Light  Brown  —  4  ozs.  Venetian  turpentine,  7^  ozs.  sliell-Iac,  1  oz.  brown  earth,  ^  oc 
cinnabar,  ^  oz.  prepared  chalk,  magnesia  as  above. 

Lipht  Brown  —  4  ozs.  Venetian  turpentine,  7  ozs.  fine  shell-lac,  3  ozs.  colophony,  1  ^  oz. 
English  earth,  j;  oz.  cinnabar,  1  oz.  washed  chalk,  magnesia  as  above. 

Dark  Blue  —  3  ozs.  Venetian  turpentine,  7  ozs.  fine  shell-lac,  1  oz.  colophony,  1  oz. 
mineral  blue,  magnesia  as  above. 

Green  — 2  ozs.  Venetian  turpentine,  4  ozs.  shell-lac,  1^  oz.  colophony,  j  oz.  king*s 
yellow,  ^  oz.  mountain  blue,  magnesia  as  above. 

Carmine  Red  —  2  ozs.  Venetian  turpentine,  4  ozs.  shell-lac,  1  oz.  colophony,  1^  oz. 
Chinese  red,  1  dram  magnesia,  with  oil  of  turpentine. 

Gold  —  4  ozs.  Venetian  turpentine,  8  ozs.  shell-lac,  14  sheets  of  genuine  leaf  gold,  ^ 
oz.  bronze,  ^  oz.  magnesia  with  oil  of  turpentine. 

SEA- WATER,  is  composed  as  follows,  according  to  the  author  of  the  article 
SalincM,  in  the  Dictionnaire  Teehnologique  :  —  Chloride  of  sodium,  2  '50 ;  chloride  of 
magnesium,  0*35 ;  sulphate  of  magnesia,  0*58 ;  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia, 
0-02;  sulphate  of  lime,  0-01 ;  water,  96 '54,  in  100  parts.     See  Salt,  Ska. 

Sea-water,  distillation  of.  Three  of  Her  Majesty's  ships,  the  Arrogant,  46,  Captain 
FiUroy,  the  Plumper,  11,  Commander  Nolloth,  and  the  Reynard,  11,  Commander 
Crawcroft,  have  been  furnished  with  the  Government  distilling  and  cooking  galley, 
constructed  by  Mr.  Grant :  other  galleys  of  the  same  kind  are  also  in  course  of  manu- 
facture for  the  largest  class  of  vessels.  The  Dauntless,  1,496  tons,  the  Termagant, 
1,556  tons,  and  the  Encounter,  906  tons,  all  new  ships  on  the  screw  principle,  are 
ordered  to  have  first  class  machines  of  the  above  description.  By  the  improvements 
made  since  the  introduction  of  the  galleys  into  the  naval  service,  the  quantity  of  fresh 
water  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  salt  water,  during  the  period  it  is  required  to  keep 
the  fires  alight  in  the  galley  for  the  purposes  of  cooking,  will,  on  the  average,  supply 
each  individual  on  board  the  vessels  with  one  gallon  of  distilled  water  every  day  I  llie 
latter  kind  of  water  continues  to  be  preferred  for  drinking  and  culinary  purposes  to  the 
water  usually  supplied  to  the  ships :  it  passes  immediately  from  the  condenser  into  the 
water  tanks  at  the  same  temperature  as  the  surrounding  ocean.  In  these  tanks  it 
becomes  perfectly  aerated,  losing  altogether  the  vapid  flavour  common,  to  all  distilled 
water  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  without  the  aid  of  chemical  preparation  or 
mechanical  arrangement,  by  the  simple  fact  of  the  action  imparted  to  the  fluid  by  the 
motion  cf  the  ship  when  at  sea.  A  series  of  very  interesting  and  important  experiments 
havr,  however,  been  made,  and  are  still  in  progress,  on  board  the  Illustrious,  72, 
Captain  Yates ;  bearing  the  flag  of  Rear  Admiral  Presert,  C.  B.  in  the  harbour,  by 
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Mr.  Cross,  with  the  view  of  imparting  at  the  moment  of  distillation  the  oxygen  of  which 
the  water  is  deprived  in  the  process,  and  giying  to  it  that  briskness  which  is  found  in 
spring  water.  This  is  efft^cted  by  passing  a  proportionate  current  of  electricity  through 
the  particles  of  water  by  means  of  an  extremely  simple  and  self-acting  apparatus.  Tlie 
results  of  the  experiments  made  have  been  highly  satisfactory.  The  only  point  to  be 
determined  is,  whether  any  artificial  means,  either  chemical  or  mechanical,  are  required 
for  aerated  distilled  water  on  hoard  ship,  as  it  is  found  that  such  water  becomes 
sufficiently  aerated  in  a  few  hours  by  the  motion  imparted  to  it  by  the  ship ;  but  if 
the  water  b  required  for  immediate  use,  Mr.  Cross's  application  produces  Uie  object 
desired  most  effectually. 

SEOGAR,  or  SAGGER,  is  the  eyiindrie  or  OTal  case  of  fire-clay,  in  which  fine 
stoneware  is  enclosed  while  being  baked  in  the  kiln. 

SELENIUM,  from  ScA^nr,  the  moon,  is  a  metalloid  principle,  discovered  by  Berse- 
lius,  in  1817.  It  occurs  sparingly  in  combination  with  several  metals,  as  lead,  cobalt, 
copper,  and  quicksilver,  in  the  Harx,  at  Tilkerode ;  with  copper  and  silver  (  Ettkairite^ 
in  Sweden,  with  tellurium  and  bismuth  in  Norway,  with  tellurium  and  gold  in 
Siehenbtirgen,  in  several  copper  and  iron  pyrites,  and  with  sulphur  in  the  volcanic  pro- 
ducts of  the  Lipari  Islands.  Selenium  has  been  found  likewise  in  a  red  sediment  which 
forms  upon  the  bottoms  of  the  lead  chambers  in  which  oil  of  vitriol  has  been  made  from 
a  peculiar  pyrites,  or  pyritous  sulphur.  The  extraction  of  selenium  from  that  deposit  is 
a  very  complex  process. 

Selenium,  after  being  fused  and  slowly  cooled,  appears  of  a  bluish-gray  colour,  with  a 
glistening  surface ;  but  it  is  reddish  brown,  and  of  metallic  lustre  when  quickly  cooled. 
It  is  brittle,  not  very  hard,  and  has  little  tendency  to  assume  the  crystalline  state. 
Selenium  is  dark-red  in  powder,  and  transparent,  with  a  ruby  castj  in  thin  scales.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  4*30.  It  softens  at  the  temperature  of  176^  F.,  is  of  a  pasty  con- 
sistence at  21 2^,  becomes  liquid  at  a  somewhat  higher  heat,  forming  in  close  vessels  dark- 
yellow  vapours,  which  condense  into  black  drops;  but  in  the  air,  the  fumes  liave  a  cin- 
uabar-red  colour. 

This  singular  substance,  apparently  intermediate  in  its  constitution  between  sulphur 
and  metals,  ha«  not  hitherto  been  applied  to  any  use  in  the  arts. 

SELF-ACTING  MACHINES.     See  Machimxs. 

SELTZER  WATER.     See  Soda-watek,  and  Waters,  Minieal. 

SEMOULE.  The  name  given  in  France,  and  used  in  thu  country,  to  denote  the 
large  hard  grains  of  wheat  flour  retained  in  the  bolting  machine  after  the  fine  flour  has 
been  passed  through  its  meshes.  The  best  s^moule  is  obtained  from  the  wheat  of  the 
southern  parts  of  Europe.  With  the  s^moule,  the  fine  white  Parisian  bread  called 
grwau  is  baked.  Skilful  millers  contrive  to  produce  a  great  proportion  of  s^moule 
from  the  large-grained  wheat  of  Naples  and  Odessa. 

SEPIA,  is  a  pigment  prepared  from  a  black  juice  secreted  by  eertain  glands  of  the 
cuttle-fish,  which  the  animal  ejects  to  darken  the  water  when  it  is  pursued.  One  part 
of  it  u  capable  of  making  1000  parts  of  water  nearly  opaque.  All  the  varieties  of  thu. 
rooUusca  secrete  the  same  juice ;  but  the  Sepia  offieinaUa,  the  Sepia  ioliffOt  and  the  Sepia 
tumieata,  are  chiefly  sought  after  for  making  the  pigment.  The  first,  which  occurs  abun- 
dantly in  the  Mediterranean,  affords  most  colour ;  the  sac  containing  it  being  extracted, 
the  juice  is  to  be  dried  as  quickly  as  possible,  because  it  runs  rapidly  into  putrefiiction. 
Though  insoluble  in  water,  it  is  extremely  diffusible  through  it,  and  is  very  slowly 
deposited.  Caustic  alkalis  dissolve  the  sepia,  and  turn  it  brown ;  but  in  proportion  as 
the  alkali  becomes  carbonated  by  exposure  to  air,  the  sepia  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel.  Chlorine  blanches  it  slowly.  It  consists  of  carbon  in  an  extremely  divided 
state,  along  with  albumine,  gelatine,  and  phosphate  of  lime. 

The  dried  native  sepia  is  prepared  for  the  painter,  by  first  triturating  it  with  a  little 
caustic  lye,  then  adding  more  lye,  boiling  the  liquid  for  half  an  hour,  filtering,  next 
saturating  the  alkali  with  an  acid,  separating  the  precipitate,  washing  it  with  water,  and 
finally  drying  it  with  a  gentle  heat.  The  pigment  u  of  a  brown  colour,  and  a  fine 
grain. 

SEPTA RI A,  called  antiently  luduB  Hdnumtii  (the  quoiU  of  Van  Helmont,  from 
their  fo  m),  are  lenticular  concretions  of  clay  ironstone,  intersected  by  veins  of  calc-spar, 
which,  when  calcined,  and  ground  to  powder,  form  an  excellent  hydraulic  cement  See 
MoETAa,  Hydraulic. 

SERPENTINE,  is  a  mineral  of  the  magnenan  family,  of  a  green  colour;  it  is 
scratched  by  calcareous  spar,  is  secfile,  tough,  and  therefore  easily  cut  into  ornamental 
forms.  It  occurs  in  Unst  and  Petlar,  in  Shetland ;  at  Portsoy,  in  Banfllshire }  in  Corn- 
wall ;  and  the  ule  of  Holyhead.  The  floors  of  bakers*  ovens  are  advantageously  laid 
with  slabs  of  serpentine. 

SEWING  BY  MACHINERY.  The  Wilson  machine  is  in  our  opinion  a  great 
triumph  of  American  genius ;  it  is  no  hurger  than  a  neat  small  work-box,  very  portable 
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and  convenient,  and  we  faatre  seen  fine  shirt  bosoms  and  collars  stitched  by  it  in  a  more 
perfect  and  accurate  manner  than  any  we  have  ever  seen  done  by  hand  work.  When 
we  first  noticed  How*s  Sewing-machinery,  in  1847,  there  was  not  a  solitary  machioe  of 
the  kind  in  active  operation,  in  our  whole  country,  if  in  the  world.  There  are  now,  we 
believe,  about  500  in  operation,  and  we  have  been  told  by  Mr.  Wilson  that  the  orders 
lor  his  machines  cannot  be  supplied  fast  enough.  There  are  at  present  a  hundred 
machines  about  finished  at  the  Company*s  works  —  Wheeler,  Wilson,  and  Co,  Water* 
town,  Connecticut,  and  these  are  all  engaged. 

When  we  look  at  the  progress  made  in  sewing  machines,  we  exj^ect  them  to  create 
a  social  revolution,  for  a  good  housewife  will  sew  a  fine  shirt,  doing  all  the  seams  io  fine 
stitching,  by  one  of  Wilson's  little  machines  in  a  single  hour.  The  time  thus  saved  to 
wives,  tailors,  and  sempstresses  of  every  description,  is  of  incalculable  importance,  for  it 
will  allow  them  to  devote  their  attention  to  other  things,  during  the  time  which  used 
to  be  taken  up  with  dull  seam-sewing.  Young  ladies  will  have  more  time  to  devote  to 
ornamental  work,  (it  would  be  better  for  them  all  if  they  did  more  of  it),  and  families 
in  which  there  are  a  number  of  children,  which  require  a  continual  stitching  in  making 
and  mending  from  morning  till  night,  wiil  yet  be  blessed  by  the  improved  sewing- 
machine. 

SHAFT,  in  mining,  signifies  a  perpendicular  or  slightly  inclined  pit. 
SHAGREEN.  (Chagrin,  Fr.  and  Germ.)  The  true  oriental  shagreen  is  essen- 
tially  different  from  all  modifications  of  leather  and  parchment  It  approaches  the 
latter  somewhat,  indeed,  in  its  nature,  since  it  consists  of  a  dried  skin,  not  combined 
with  any  tanning  or  foreign  nnatter  whatever.  Its  distinguishing  characteristic  is  having 
the  grain  or  hair  side  covered  over  with  small  rough  round  specks  or  granulations. 

It  u  prepared  from  the  skins  of  horses,  wild  asses,  and  camels ;  of  strips  cut  along 
the  chine,  from  the  neck  towards  the  tail,  apparently  because  this  stronger  and  thicker 
portion  of  the  skin  is  best  adapted  to  the  operations  about  to  be  described.  These  fiilcts 
are  to  be  steeped  in  water  till  the  epidermis  becomes  loose,  and  the  hairs  easily  come  away 
by  the  roots ;  after  which  they  are  to  be  stretched  upon  a  board,  and  dreswd  with  the 
currier's  fieshing-knife.  They  must  be  kept  continually  moist,  and  extended  by  cords 
attached  to  their  edges,  with  the  flesh  side  uppermost  upon  the  board.  Each  strip  now 
resembles  a  wet  bladder,  and  is  to  be  stretched  in  an  open  square  wooden  firame  by 
means  of  strings  tied  to  its  edges,  till  it  be  as  smooth  and  tense  as  a  drum-head.  For 
this  purpose  it  must  be  moistened  and  extended  from  time  to  time  in  the  frame. 

The  grain  or  hair  side  of  the  moist  strip  of  skin  must  nest  be  sprinkled  over  with  a 
kind  of  seeds  called  AUabuia,  which  are  lo  be  forced  into  its  surface  either  by  tramping 
with  the  feet,  or  with  a  simple  press,  a  piece  of  felt  or  other  thick  stuff"  being  laid  upon 
the  seeds.  The  seeds  belong  probably  to  the  Chenapodium  allmm,  lliey  are  lenticular, 
bard,  of  a  shining  black  colour,  farinaceous  within,  about  the  size  of  poppy  seed,  and 
are  sometimes  used  to  represent  the  eyes  in  wax  figures. 

The  skin  is  exposed  to  dry  in  the  shade,  with  the  seeds  indented  into  its  surface ; 
after  which  it  is  freed  from  them  by  shaking  it,  and  beating  upon  its  other  side  with  a 
stick.  The  outside  will  be  then  horny,  and  pitted  with  small  hollows  oorreqx>nding  to 
the  shape  and  number  of  the  seeds. 

In  order  to  make  the  next  process  intelligible,  we  must  advert  to  another  anal<^ous 
and  well-known  operation.  When  we  make  impressions  in  fine-grained  dry  wood  with 
steel  punches  or  letters  of  any  kind,  then  plane  away  the  wood  till  we  come  to  the  levd 
of  the  bottom  of  these  impressions,  afterwards  steep  the  wood  in  water,  the  condensed  or 
punched  points  will  swell  above  the  surfiu.*e,  and  place  the  letters  in  relief.  Snufi'-boxes 
have  been  sometimes  marked  with  prominent  figures  in  this  way.  Now  shagreen  is 
treated  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  strip  of  skin  is  stretched  in  an  inclined  plane,  with  its  upper  edge  attached  to  hooka 
and  its  under  one  loaded  with  weights,  in  which  position  it  is  thinned  oflf  with  a  proper 
semi-lunar  knifie»  but  not  so  much  as  to  touch  the  bottom  of  the  seed-pits  or  depressions. 
By  maceration  in  water,  the  skin  is  then  made  to  swell,  and  the  pits  become  prominoii 
over  the  surface  which  had  been  shaved.  The  swelling  is  completed  by  steeping  the 
strips  in  a  warm  solution  of  soda,  after  which  they  are  cleansed  by  the  action  of  salt 
brine,  and  then  dyed. 

In  the  East  the  following  processes  are  pursued.  Entirely  white  shagreen  is  obtained 
by  imbuing  the  skin  with  a  solution  of  alum,  covering  it  with  the  dough  made  with 
Turkey  wheat,  and  after  a  time  washing  thU  away  with  a  solution  of  alum.  The  strips 
are  now  rublied  with  grease  or  suet,  to  diminish  their  rigidity,  then  worked  carefully  in 
hot  water,  curried  with  a  blunt  knife,  and  afterwards  dried.  They  are  dyed  red  with 
decoction  of  cochineal  or  kermes,  and  green  with  fine  copper  filings  and  sal  ammoniac, 
the  solution  of  this  salt  being  first  applied,  then  the  filings  being  strewed  upon  the  skin, 
which  roust  be  rolled  up  and  loadtfd  with  weights  for  some  time ;  blue  is  given  with 
indigo,  quicklime^  soda,  and  honey  ;  and  black,  with  galls  and  copperas. 
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SHALE,  or  SLATE -CLAY,  is  an  important  stratifbrm  member  of  the  coal- 
measures.     See  PrrcoAi^ 

SHAMOY  LEATHER.     See  Lbathba. 

SHAWL  MANUFACTURE.  Shawk  were  originally  woven  in  the  heart  of  Lidia, 
from  the  fine  silky  wool  of  the  Thibet  goat ;  and  the  most  preciotts  of  them  still  come 
Irora  Cashmere.  The  wool  of  which  these  articles  are  manuiactured  consists  of  two  dis- 
tinct sorts,  called  wool  and  kemp.  The  wool  is  beautifully  rich  and  soft  to  the  touch, 
and  is  probably  superior  in  this  respect  to  the  finest  continental  lamb's  wool,  and  equal 
in  richness  to  the  Thibet  wool.  It  is  also  divisible  into  qualities.  Tlie  kemp  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  coarse  rough  hair,  such  as  is  avoided  by  the  manu&cturer  in  all  pur- 
chases of  wools,  deteriorating  as  it  does  the  appearance  of  even  common  fiibrics  by  its 
inferiority  and  harshness. 

The  two  wools  as  shorn  from  the  goat  are  closely  intermingled,  and  present  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  coarse  hairy  wool  of  a  very  low  character,  but  a  minute  inspection  shows 
that  part  of  it  is  of  a  very  fine  quality.  In  order  to  separate  this  fine  quality  from  the 
coarse,  it  is  necessary  to  do  so  fibre  by  fibre,  and  this  has  to  be  effected  entirely  by  hand, 
no  machinery  having  as  yet  been  spplied  to  this  purpose.  The  process  is  both  difiScuU 
and  tedious,  one  person  not  being  able  to  separate  more  than  half  an  ounce  in  twelve 
hours. 

AAer  the  separation  of  the  qualities  it  is  desirable  further  to  divide  it,  in  order  to 
make  a  warp  yam  for  fabrics  like  the  shawls ;  but  this  was  impossible  in  the  present 
instance,  owing  to  the  small  quantity  produced,  otherwise  the  fiibric  would  have  been 
much  finer.  In  the  dresses  this  result  has  been  achieved,  because  the  warp  is  of  silk, 
and  the  quantity  required  for  the  weft  was  therefore  not  so  great  in  proportion. 

The  specimen  of  coarse  cloth  in  the  Great  Exhibition  was  entirely  manufactured  of 
coarse  hairs  or  kemp  after  it  was  assorted  from  the  finer  material  of  the  wool.  In  a  ge- 
neral way  this  is  considered  worthless. 

SHEATHING  OF  SHIP&  For  this  purpose  many  different  metals  and  metallic 
alloys  have  been  lately  proposed.  From  a  train  of  researches  which  I  made  for  an 
eminent  copper  company,  a  few  years  ago,  upon  various  specimens  of  sheathing  which 
had  been  exposed  upon  ships  during  many  voyages,  it  appeared  that  copper  containing 
a  minute,  but  definite,  proportion  of  tin,  was  by  fiur  the  most  durable. 

The  process  of  coppering  vessels,  which  has  of  late  years  been  generally  adopted,  in 
order  to  protect  their  bottoms  from  the  ii^urious  effects  of  insects  in  hot  countries,  and 
prevent  the  adherence  of  barnacles,  &c.,  which  greatly  impede  the  progress  of  the  vessels, 
had  been  open  to  many  objections ;  for  not  only  was  the  prime  cost  of  the  material  very 
great,  but  the  expense  of  rolling  it  into  sheets,  and  tlie  frequent  renewal  of  parts  which 
had  been  injured  during  the  voyage,  made  this  copper  eovering  a  serious  item  in  the 
expenses  attendant  upon  fitting  out  ships. 

In  order  to  make  this  application  of  copper  still  more  general.  Sir  Humphry  Davy 
turned  his  attention  to  the  subject,  and  endeavoured  to  devise  some  method  of  counter- 
acting the  rapid  oxidation  which  took  place  on  its  exposure  to  the  sea  water,  as  it  was 
rare  for  the  copper  bottom  of  a  ship  to  last  longer  than  five  or  six  years.  It  struck  Sir 
H.  Davy  that  if  a  portion  of  zinc  were  applied  to  the  copper  it  would  counteract  the 
process  of  oxidation  ;  and  a  vessel  sheathed  with  copper  and  zinc  plates  was  accordingly 
sent  a  voyage  to  a  distant  part  of  the  worlds  from  whence  it  returned  perfectly  uninjured 
by  the  salt  water,  as  fiir  as  the  metal  was  concerned,  but  in  as  foul  a  state  as  if  there  had 
been  no  sheathing  upon  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  The  presence  of  the  zinc  had  pre- 
vented the  oxidation  of  the  copper,  but  had  stopped  that  electric  action  which  was 
necessary  to  resist  the  marine  deposit.  The  problem,  therefore,  still  remained  to  be 
solved,  whether  any  metallic  composition  could  be  found  for  the  sheathing  of  ships 
capable  of  preventing  the  bottom  from  fouling,  and  at  the  same  time  resisting  the  process 
of  oxidation.  To  the  solution  of  this  problem  Mr.  Muntz,  who  is  a  metal-roller  at 
Birmingham,  directed  his  attention,  and  commenced  a  series  of  experiments,  which 
resulted  in  bis  taking  out  a  patent  in  1832.  This  invention  slowly,  but  steadily,  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  shipping  interest  of  the  country,  and  it  appeared  that  in  1 834  in  the 
port  of  London  20  ships  were  sheathed  with  metal  prepared  by  Muntz's  patent  process. 
The  number  gradually  increased,  until,  in  1843.  there  were  in  the  same  port  257  vessels 
sheathed  with  the  new  composition,  of  which  17347  cwt  were  sold  in  the  last  mentioned 
year.  The  improved  metal-sheathing  was  a  mixture  of  copper  and  zinc,  which  was 
cheaper  than  copper,  more  eaitily  worked,  and  lasted  longer  than  the  pure  metal  before 
in  use.  In  the  specification  of  Mr.  Muntz*s  patent,  the  nature  of  his  invention  is  thus 
described : — **  I  take  that  quality  of  copper  known  to  the  trade  by  the  appellation  of 
*  best  selected  copper,*  and  that  quality  of  zinc  known  in  England  as  *  foreign  zinc* 
and  melt  them  together  in  the  usual  manner,  in  any  proportions  between  50  per  cent, 
of  copper  to  50  per  cent,  of  zinc,  and  63  per  ccAt.  of  copper  to  37  per  cent,  of  line, 
both  of  which  extremes,  and  all  intermediate  proportions,  will  roll  at  a  red  heat ;  but,  as 
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too  large  a  proportion  of  copper  increases  the  difficulty  of  working  the  metal,  and  too 
large  a  proportion  of  xinc  renders  the  metal  too  hard  when  cold,  and  not  sufficiently 
liable  to  oxidation,  I  prefer  the  alloy  to  eonsist  of  about  60  per  cent,  of  copper  to  40 
per  cent,  of  xinc.**  It  was  proved  on  the  part  of  Mr  Muntz,  that  anj  person  acquainted 
with  the  trade  of  a  metal  roller  could  manufiicture  this  composition  from  the  description 
of  the  invention  eontained  in  the  specification ;  and  it  appeared,  that  betwteen  February 
and  April,  1843,  another  party  had  made  a  quantity  of  sheathing,  amouning  in  value 
to  about  700/.  or  800£,  some  of  which  was  sold  by  them  in  Liverpool;  and  which, 
on  being  analysed,  was  found  to  be  composed  of  the  same  proportions  of  copper  and  zine 
as  those  pointed  out  in  the  above  specification  as  the  best  alloy  for  the  purpose,  via. 
60  per  cent,  of  copper  and  40  per  cent,  of  sine. 

For  the  defence  it  was  pleaded,  that  there  had  been  no  infrini^ement  of  the  patent ; 
that  the  invention  was  not  new,  and  that  Mr.  Muntx  was  not  the  first  and  true  inventor  ; 
and  also  that  the  specification  was  bad  for  uncertainty,  &c.  Upon  the  first  point  —  tbo 
infrinji^ement — the  evidence  seemed  very  clear ;  but  the  main  ground  of  defence  was,  that 
in  1800,  a  Mr.  Collins  obtained  a  patent  for  a  composition  for  sheathing  ships,  which,  it 
was  argued,  was  substantially  the  same  invention  as  that  which  the  plaintiff  claimed  aa 
his  own.  The  specification  of  CoUins's  patent  said,  **  the  yellow  sheathing  (the  sheatliinf^ 
in  question)  conusts  chiefly  of  sine  and  copper.  The  compound  must  be  heated,  and  in 
that  state  rolled ;  100  parts  of  copper  and  80  of  zinc  afford  a  good  composition ;  but 
the  proportions  may  be  varied,  or  other  metallic  substances  added,  provided  the  property 
of  bearing  the  mechanical  process,  when  added,  is  not  destroyed.**  Evidence  was  given 
on  the  part  of  the  defendants  to  show  that  some  of  the  metallic  sheathing  manufactured 
by  them  after  April,  1843,  was  made  from  the  specification  in  Collinses  patent  alone,  and 
several  witnesses  were  also  called  to  prove,  on  their  behalf,  that  a  composition  of  copper 
and  sine,  in  the  proportion  of  60  per  cent,  of  the.  former  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  latter, 
had  been  made  in  the  years  1828  and  1829;  but  it  did  not  appear  that  any  plates  of  this 
composition  had  ever  been  applied  to  the  sheathing  of  ships.  The  defendants  also  raised 
various  objections  to  the  plaintifTs  specification. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice,  before  proceeding  to  charge  the  jury,  told  them  that  if  they 
were  desirous  of  hearing  the  whole  of  the  evidence  read  over,  he  should  wish  to  take 
another  day  for  that  purpose ;  but  if,  having  heard  the  evidence,  they  did  not  require 
that  assistance,  he  would  at  once  proceed  to  call  their  attention  to  the  points  on  which 
they  would  have  to  give  their  verdict.  The  jury  immediately  said,  that  it  would  be 
unnecessary  for  his  Lordship  to  read  the  evidence. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  then  left  it  to  them  to  say,  in  the  first  place,  whether  there 
had  been  any  infringement  of  the  patent  granted  to  the  plaintiff,  assuming  the  patent  to 
be  good ;  secondly,  if  so,  whether  the  manufacture  was  a  new  invention,  or  whether  it 
had  been  already  made  public  by  Collins's  patent ;  and,  thirdly,  whether  the  specification  of 
the  plaintifTs  patent  was  suflficiently  plain  and  intelligible  to  enable  other  peri^ns  to  make 
the  composition  for  which  the  patent  had  been  granted.  His  lordship  also  gave  it  as  hia 
opinion,  upon  the  matter  of  law  arising  in  the  case,  that  the  nature  of  the  plaintiflTs  inven- 
tion was  well  described  by  the  title  of  the  patent, — **  An  improved  manufacture  of  metal 
plates  for  sheathing  the  bottoms  of  ships  or  other  such  vessels  ;**  that  neither  **  best  selected 
copper  **  nor  **  foreign  xinc  **  formed  part  of  the  invention,  which  consisted  in  the  discovery 
of  a  composition  for  sheathing  by  which  a  proper  degree  of  oxidation  was  obtained,  and 
no  more ;  that  rolling  the  metal  at  a  red  heat  was  not  claimed  as  part  of  the  invention, 
and  that  the  invention  did  not  particularize  any  proportions  but  those  of  60  per  eent.  of 
copper  and  40  per  cent,  of  zinc,  as  applicable  for  the  purpose  of  making  his  metallic 
sheathing,  although  he  had  designated  other  proportions  between  the  extremes  of  which 
the  metal  would  melt  at  a  red  heat. — NtwtoiCa  Journal,  xziv.  SOO. 
SHELLAC.  See  Lac,  and  Skaukq-waz. 
SHOE-BLACKING. 

Ivory  black    •  -  -  -  -     8  os. 

Treacle  -  -  -  -  -     6o«. 

Vinegar  -  -  -  -  -  24  ot. 

Oil  of  vitriol  -  -  -  -  -     1  os.  (by  weight.) 

Sperm  oil       -  -  -  -  -  10  dr. 

To  be  mixed  in  the  above  order  in  a  mortar. 

Blacking  (paate). 

Ivory  black  •  -  -  -  -  2  Ibsu 

Oil  of  vitriol  -  -  -  -  4  Of. 

Treacle         -  -  -  -  -  1  lb. 

Sweet  oil       -  -  -  -  -  4  os. 

Vinegar         -  -  -  -  •  5  os. 

Sulphate  of  iron  -  -  -  -  ^  oz. 

(Dissolved  in  hot  water  5  oz.) 
Gum  arable  -  .  -  -  -     }  oz.  Mix. 
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SIENITE,  is  a  granular  aggregated  compound  rock,  consisting  of  felspar  and  horn-  ■ 
blende,  sometimes  mixed  with  a  little  quarts  and  mica.  The  hornblende  is  the  charac- 
teristic ingredient,  and  serves  to  distinguish  sienite  from  granite,  with  which  it  has  been 
sometimes  confounded  ;  though  the  felspar,  which  is  generally  red,  is  the  more  abun- 
dant constituent.  The  Egyptian  sienite,  containing  but  little  hornblende,  with  a  good 
deal  of  quartz  and  mica,  approaches  most  nearly  to  granite.  It  is  equally  metalliferous 
with  porphyry ;  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  it  is  rich  in  copper ;  and  in  Hungary,  it  con- 
tains many  valuable  gold  and  silver  mines. 

Sienite  forms  a  considerable  part  of  the  Criffle,  a  hill  in  Galloway.  It  takes  its  name 
from  the  city  of  Syene^  in  the  Thebaid,  near  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  where  this 
rock  abounds.  It  is  an  excellent  building-stone,  and  was  imported  in  Isrge  quantities 
from  Egypt  by  the  Romans,  for  the  architectural  and  statuary  decorations  of  their 
capitaL 

SILESIAN  LINEN&  The  manufacture  of  linens  is  carried  on  in  Bohemia, 
Moravia,  Silesia,  and  Galicia  on  the  largest  scale.  Of  the  entire  production  about  five- 
twelfths  are  brought  into  the  market,  and  of  this  quantity  the  bulk  must  be  of  domestic 
manufacture,  since  few  great  linen  manufactories  exist  in  Austria.  Among  the  linen 
bbrics,  table-cloths  and  napkins,  veils,  cambrics,  dimities,  twills,  and  drills  are  imporUnt 
articles.  In  the  next  rank  we  must  place  the  manufscture  of  thread,  especially  in 
Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Lombardy.  The  tape  manufacture  is  of  less  consequence ;  and  as 
to  the  business  of  dying  and  printing,  that  has  been  almost  entirely  at»orbed  by  the 
cotton  manufacture,  and  is  now  in  requisition  fbr  thread  and  handkerchiefs  only. 

As  the  loss  resulting  from  the  processes  of  weaving,  bleaching,  &c.  is  estimated  at  about 
10  per  cent.,  the  net  aggregate  of  these  manufactures  of  linen  thread,  &c.,  may  be  assumed 
at,  say,  1,037,000  ewt.;  of  which  quantity  about  450,000  cwt.  come  into  the  market,  the 
rest  being  absorbed  by  domestic  consumption.  Since,  upon  an  average  of  the  fi  ve  years  from 
1843  to  1847,  there  appear  to  have  been  imported  from  abroad  only  243  cwt.,  whereas  the 
average  of  exports  for  the  same  period  shows  42,609  cwt.,  it  follows  that  there  remained 
for  home  consumption  about  1,000,000  cwt.  llius,  on  a  population  of  38,000,000  of 
persons  about  2}  lbs.  would  fall  to  the  share  of  each ;  but  this  estimate  falls  much  below 
the  truth,  when  we  consider  that  the  national  costume  in  Hungary  and  Galicia  requires 
more  than  double  the  quantity  we  have  allowed  for.  In  fact  the  crop  of  flax  is  estima- 
ted to  be  10  per  cent,  higher  than  is  given  in  the  official  reports  ;  but  the  consumption 
of  even  3  lbs.  per  head,  which  would  thus  result,  is  yet  smaller  than  in  reality  it  muat 
be.  In  the  imperial  army  the  quantity  used  up  annually  by  each  man  averages  more 
than  7  lbs. 

In  the  above  statistics  of  the  manufacture  of  linen  goods  no  allowance  has  been  made 
for  the  extensive  production  of  rope  work  and  the  like. 

SILICA  and  SILICON.  (  SUice,  tUieiuoh  Fr. ;  Kietelerde,  kietd.  Germ.)  Silica  was 
till  lately  ranked  among  the  earths  proper ;  but  since  the  researches  of  Davy  and  Ber- 
celius,  it  has  been  transferred  to  the  chemical  class  of  acids.  It  constitutes  the  principal 
portion  of  most  of  the  hard  stones  and  minerals  which  compose  the  crust  of  the  globe ; 
occurring  nearly  pure  in  rock  crystal,  quartz,  agate,  calcedony,  flint,  &o.  Silica  or 
silicic  acid  may  be  obtained  perfectly  pure,  and  also  in  the  finest  state  of  comminution, 
by  taking  the  precipitate  formed  by  passing  silicated  fluoric  gas  through  water,  filter- 
ing, washing,  and  igniting  it,  to  expel  the  last  traces  of  the  fluoride  of  silicon.  The 
powder  thus  obtained  is  so  light  as  to  be  blown  away  with  the  least  breath  of  air.  Silica 
may  be  more  conveniently  procured,  however,  by  fusing  gpround  flint  with  four  times  its 
weight  of  a  mixture,  in  equal  parts,  of  dry  carbonate  of  potassa  and  carbonate  of  soda,  in 
a  pktinum  or  silver  crucible.  The  alkaline  carbonates  should  be  fint  fused,  and  the  flint 
powder  sprinkled  into  the  liquid  as  long  as  it  dissolves  with  effervescence.  The  mass  is 
to  be  then  allowed  to  cool,  dissolved  in  dilute  muriatic  acid  ;  the  solution  is  to  be  filtered 
and  evaporated  to  dryness ;  the  dry  crust  is  to  be  pulverized,  digested  for  two  houra 
with  a  little  muriatic  acid,  to  remove  any  iron  and  alumina  that  may  be  present,  next 
washed  with  hot  water,  drained,  dried,  and  ignited. 

The  above  silicate  of  potassa  and  soda  is  the  compound  called  soluble  glass,  which 
applied  in  solution  to  the  surface  of  wood,  calico,  paper,  &e.,  rendera  them  unsusceptible 
of  taking  fire  on  the  contact  of  an  ignited  body. 

Silica,  as  thus  prepared,  is  a  white  powder,  rough  to  the  touch,  gritty  between  the 
teeth,  absolutely  insoluble  in  water,  acids,  and  most  liquids.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
2'66.  It  cannot  be  fused  by  the  most  intense  heat  of  our  furnaces,  but  at  the  flame  of 
the  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe  it  melts  into  a  limpid  colourless  glass.  By  peculiar  chemi- 
cal methods,  an  aqueous  solution  of  it  may  be  made  artificially,  similar  to  what  nature 
presents  us  with  in  many  thermal  springs,  as  in  those  of  Reikuni  and  of  Geyser  in  Ice- 
land, and  of  most  mineral  waters,  in  minute  quantity.  There  is  no  acid  except  the 
fluoric  which  can  directly  dissolve  dry  or  calcined  silica.  Silica  is  composed  of  48*04 
silicon  and  51 '96  oxygen. 
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SILICATES^  are  compounds  of  ulicie  acid  (silica),  with  the  bases  alumina,  lime, 
magnesia,  potosaa,  soda,  &c.  They  constitute  the  greater  number  by  far  of  the  hard 
rotnerab  which  encrust  the  torestrial  globe.  Thus  cyanite  is  a  subsilicate  of  alumina ; 
felspar  and  leucite  are  silicates  of  alumina  and  potaua ;  albite  and  analciroe  are  silicates 
of  alumina  and  soda ;  stitbite*  prehnite,  mesolite,  labradorite,  tourmaline,  mica,  &c.,  are 
silicates  of  alumina  and  lime :  chrysolite,  steatite,  serpentine,  and  meerschaum,  are  sili- 
cates of  magnesia ;  augite  and  hornblende  are  silicates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  &c. 

SILICON,  called  also  silicium,  may  be  obtained  by  burning  potassium  in  silicated 
fluoric  gas.  The  product  of  the  combustion  is  a  brown  cinder,  which,  on  being  thrown 
into  water,  disengages  hydn^en  with  violence,  and  lets  fall  a  dark  liver-brown  powder, 
upon  which  water  exercises  no  action.  This  matter  is  silicon  mixed  with  a  salt  of 
di6ScuIt  solution,  which  is  composed  of  fluorine,  potasaum,  and  silicon.  This  salt  may, 
however,  ()e  removed  by  a  great  deal  of  washing. 

SILK  MANUFACTURE.  (Fahnque  de  soie,  Fr. ;  Seidenfabrik,  Germ.)  This 
may  be  divided  into  two  branches :  1.  the  production  of  raw  silk ;  2.  its  filature  and 
preparation  in  the  mill,  for  the  purposes  of  the  weaver  and  other  textile  artisans.  The 
threads,  as  spun  by  the  silk-worm,  and  wound  up  in  its  cocoon,  are  all  twins,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  twin  orifice  in  the  nose  of  the  insect  through  which  they  are  projected. 
These  two  threads  are  laid  parallel  to  each  other,  and  are  glued  more  or  less  evenly 
together  by  a  kind  of  glossy  varnish,  which  also  envelopes  them,  constituting  nearly 
25  per  cent,  of  their  weight.  Each  ultimate  filament  measures  about  ^^  of  an  inch 
in  average  fine  silk,  and  the  pair  measures  of  course  fully  j^  of  an  inch.  In  the  raw 
silk,  as  imported  from  Italy,  France,  China,  &c.,  several  of  these  twin  filaments  are 
slightly  twisted  and  agglutinated  to  form  one  thread,  called  a  single. 

The  specific  gravity  of  silk  is  I  *S00,  water  being  1  'OCX).  It  is  by  far  the  most  tena- 
cious or  the  stronge^^of  all  textile  fibres,  a  thread  of  it  of  a  certain  diameter  being 
nearly  three  times  stronger  than  a  thread  of  flax,  and  twice  stronger  than  hemp.  Some 
varieties  of  silk  are  perfectly  white,  but  the  general  colour  in  the  native  state  is  a 
golden  yellow. 

The  production  of  silk  was  unknown  in  Europe  till  the  sixth  century,  when  two 
monks,  who  brought  some  eggs  of  the  silkworm  from  China  or  India  to  Constantinople, 
were  encouraged  to  breed  the  insect,  and  cultivate  its  cocoons,  by  the  Emperor  Justi- 
nian. Several  silk  manufiictures  were  in  consequence  established  in  Athens,  Thebes, 
and  Corinth,  not  only  for  rearing  the  worm  upon  mulberry-Ieaves.  but  for  unwinding  its 
cocoons,  for  twisting  their  filaments  into  stronger  threads,  and  weaving  these  into  robes. 
Tlie  Venetians  having  then  and  long  afterwards  intimate  commercial  relations  with  the 
Greek  empire,  supplied  the  whole  of  western  Europe  with  silk  goods,  and  derived  great 
riches  from  the  trade. 

About  1 1 30,  Roger  II.,  king  of  Sicily,  set  up  a  silk  manufacture  at  Palermo,  and 
another  in  Calabria,  conducted  by  artisans  whom  he  had  seized  and  carried  off*  as 
prisoners  of  war  in  his  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land.  From  these  countries,  the  silk 
industry  soon  spread  throughout  Italy.  It  seems  to  have  been  introduced  into  Spain 
at  a  very  early  period,  by  the  Moors,  particularly  in  Murcia,  Cordova,  and  Granada. 
The  last  town,  indeed,  posseted  a  flourishing  silk  trade  when  it  was  taken  by  Ferdinand 
in  the  15th  century.  The  French  having  been  supplied  with  workmen  from  Milan, 
commenced,  in  1521,  the  silk  manufacture;  but  it  was  not  till  1564  that  they  began 
successfully  to  produce  the  silk  itself,  when  Traucat,  a  working  gardener  at  Nismea, 
formed  the  first  nursery  of  white  mulberry-trees,  and  with  such  success,  that  in  a  few 
years  he  was  enabled  to  propagate  them  over  many  of  the  southern  provinces  of  France. 
Prior  to  this  time,  some  French  noblemen  on  their  return  from  the  conquest  of  Naples, 
had  introduced  a  few  silkworms  with  the  mulberry  into  Dauphiny ;  but  the  business 
had  not  prospered  in  their  hands.  The  mulberry  plantations  were  greatly  encouraged  * 
by  Henry  IV. ;  and  since  then  they  have  been  the  source  of  most  beneficial  employ- 
ment to  the  French  people.  James  I.  was  most  solicitous  to  introduce  the  breeding  of 
silkworms  into  England,  and  in  a  speech  from  the  throne  he  earnestly  recommended  his 
subjects  to  plant  mulberry -trees ;  but  he  totally  failed  in  the  project.  This  country  does 
not  seem  to  lie  well  adapted  for  this  species  of  husbandry,  on  account  of  the  great  pre- 
valence of  blighting  east  winds  during  the  months  of  April  and  May,  when  the  worms 
require  a  plentiful  supply  of  mulberry-leaves.  The  manufacture  of  silk  goods,  however, 
made  great  progress  during  that  king's  peaceful  and  pompous  reign.  In  1689  it  had 
become  so  considerable  in  London  that  the  silk-throwsters  of  the  city  and  suburbs 
were  formed  into  a  public  corporation.  So  early  as  1661  they  employed  40,000  persom. 
The  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  in  1685,  contributed  in  a  remarkable  manner  to 
the  increase  of  the  English  silk  trade,  by  the  influx  of  a  large  colony  of  skilful  French 
weavers  who  settled  in  Spitalfields.  The  great  silk-throwing  mill  mounted  at  Derby,  in 
1719,  also  served  to  promote  the  extension  of  thiB  branch  of  nmnuGicture;  for  soon 
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afterwards,  in  the  year  1730,  the  English  tilk  goods  bore  a  higher  price  in  Italj  than 
thoee  made  by  the  Italians,  aceording  to  the  testimony  of  Keysler. 

"nil  the  year  1 826,  however,  our  silk  manufactures  in  general  laboured  under  very 
grievous  fiscal  burdens.  Foreign  organiine,  or  twisted  raw  silk,  paid  an  import  duty  of 
14f.  7^  per  pound;  raw  Bengal  silk,  4«. ;  and  that  from  other  places,  5«.  7^d,  Mr, 
Husk^on  introduced  a  bill  at  that  time,  reducing  the  duty  on  organzine  to  5«.,  and  the 
duty  on  other  raw  silk  to  3d,  per  pound.  The  total  prohibition  of  the  import  of  French 
mauufaetured  silks,  which  gave  rise  to  so  much  contraband  trade,  was  also  converted 
into  a  duty  of  SO  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  During  the  reign  of  the  prohibitory  system, 
when  our  silk  weavers  had  no  variety  of  patterns  to  imitate,  and  no  adequate  stimulus 
to  excel,  on  account  of  the  monopoly  which  they  possessed  in  the  home  market,  the 
inferiority  of  their  productions  was  a  subject  of  constant  pride  and  eongratulation 
among  the  Lyonnais;  and  accordingly  the  English  could  not  stand  their  competition 
any  where.  At  that  time,  the  disadvantage  on  English  silk  goods,  compared  to  French, 
was  estimated  in  foreign  markets  at  40  per  cent. ;  of  late  years  it  certainly  does  not 
exceed  SO,  and  on  plain  silks  much  less,  notwithstanding  the  many  peculiar  facilities 
which  France  enjoys  for  this  her  favourite  staple. 

The  alkworm,  called  by  entomologists  PhaUtna  hcmhyx  mort,  is,  like  its  kindred 
species,  subject  to  four  metamorphoses.  The  egg,  fostered  by  the  genial  warmth  of 
•pring,  sends  forth  a  caterpillar,  which,  in  its  progressive  enlargement,  casts  its  skin 
either  three  or  four  times,  according  to  the  variety  of  tlie  insect.  Having  acquired  its 
full  size  in  the  course  of  25  or  SO  days,  and  ceasing  to  eat  during  the  remainder 
of  its  life,  it  begins  to  discharge  a  viscid  secretion,  in  the  form  of  pulpy  twin 
filaments,  from  its  nose,  which  harden  in  the  air.  These  threads  are  instinctively 
coiled  into  an  ovoid  nest  round  itself  called  a  cocoon,  which  serves  9M  a  defence  agaii^ 
living  enemies  and  changes  of  temperature.  Here  it  soon  changes  into  the  chrysalis  or 
nymph  state,  in  which  it  lies  swaddled,  as  it  were,  for  about  15  or  20  days.  Then  it 
bursts  its  cearments,  and  comes  forth  furnished  with  appropriate  wings,  antenme,  and 
feet,  for  living  in  its  new  element,  the  atmosphere.  The  male  and  the  female  moths 
couple  together  at  this  time,  and  terminate  their  union  by  a  speedy  death,  their  whole 
existence  being  limited  to  two  months.  The  cocoons  are  completely  formed  in  the  course 
of  three  or  four  days ;  the  finest  being  reserved  as  seed  worms.  From  these  cocoons, 
after  an  interval  of  18  or  20  days,  the  moth  makes  its  appearance,  perforating  its  tomb 
by  knocking  with  its  head  against  one  end  of  the  cocoon,  after  softening  it  with  saliva, 
and  thus  rendering  the  filaments  more  easily  torn  asunder  by  its  claws.  Such  moths  or 
aurelias  are  collected  and  placed  upon  a  piece  of  soft  cloth,  where  they  couple  and  lay 
their  eggs. 

The  eggs,  or  grains  as  they  are  usually  termed,  are  enveloped  in  a  liquid  which 
causes  them  to  adhere  to  the  piece  of  cloth  or  paper  on  which  the  female  lays  tliem. 
From  this  glue  they  are  readily  freed,  by  dipping  them  in  cold  water,  and  wiping  them 
dry.  They  are  best  preserved  in  the  wwn  state  at  a  temperature  of  about  55^  F.  If 
the  htet  of  spring  advances  rapidly  in  April,  it  roust  not  be  suflTered  to  act  on  the  eggs, 
otherwise  it  might  hatch  the  caterpillars  long  before  the  mulberry  has  sent  forth  its 
leaves  to  nourish  them.  Another  reason  for  keeping  back  their  incubation  is,  that  they 
may  be  hatched  together  in  large  broods,  and  not  by  small  numbers  in  succession.  The 
eggs  are  made  up  into  small  packets,  of  an  ounce,  or  somewhat  more,  which  in  the  south 
of  France  are  generally  attached  to  the  girdles  of  the  women  during  tlie  day,  and  placed 
under  their  pillows  at  night.  They  are,  of  course,  carefully  examined  from  time  to 
time.  In  lai^e  establishments,  they  are  placed  in  an  appropriate  stove-room,  where 
they  are  exposed  to  a  temperature  gradually  increased  till  it  reaches  the  86th  degree  of 
Fahrenheit's  scale,  which  term  it  must  not  exceed.  Aided  by  this  heat,  nature  conii- 
pletes  her  mysterious  work  of  incubation  in  eight  or  ten  days.  The  teeming  eggs  are 
now  covered  with  a  sheet  of  paper  pierced  with  numerous  holes,  about  one-twelfth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  Through  these  apertures  the  new-hatched  worms  creep  upwards  in- 
stinctively, to  get  at  the  tender  mulberry  leaves  strewed  over  the  paper. 

The  nursery  where  the  worms  are  reared,  is  called  by  the  French  a  magnaniirt ;  it 
ought  to  be  a  well-aired  chamber,  free  ft-om  damp,  excess  of  eold  or  heat,  rats  and  other 
vermin.  It  should  be  ventilated  occasionally,  to  purify  the  atmosphere  from  the 
noisome  emanations  produced  by  the  excrements  of  the  caterpillars  and  the  decayed 
leaves.  The  scaffolding  of  the  wicker-work  shelves  sliould  be  substantial ;  and  they 
should  be  from  15  to  18  inches  apart.  A  separate  amall  apartment  should  be  allotted 
to  the  sickly  worms.  Immediately  before  each  moulting,  the  appetite  of  the  worms 
begins  to  flag;  it  ceases  altogether  at  that  period  of  cutaneous  meramorphosis,  but 
revives  speedily  after  the  hkln  is  fairly  cast,  because  the  internal  parts  of  the 
animal  are  thereby  allowed  freely  to  develop  themselves.  At  the  end  of  the  second 
age,  the  worms  are  half  hn  inch  long ;  and  should  then  be  transferred  from  the  small 
joom  in  which  they  were  first  hatched,  into  the  proper  apartment  where  they  are  to 
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be  brought  to  maturity  and  aet  to  spin  their  balls.  On  occasion  of  changing  their 
abode,  they  must  be  well  cleansed  from  the  litter,  laid  upon  beds  of  Iresh  leaves,  and 
supplied  witli  an  abundance  of  food  every  six  hours  in  succession.  In  shifting  theur 
bed,  a  piece  of  network  being  laid  over  the  wicker  plates,  and  covered  with  leaves,  the 
worms  will  creep  up  over  them ;  when  they  may  be  transferred  ui  a  body  upon  the  net. 
The  litter,  as  well  as  the  sickly  worms,  may  thus  be  readily  removed,  without  handling 
a  single  healthy  one.  After  the  third  age,  they  may  be  fed  with  entire  leaves ;  because 
they  are  now  exceedingly  voracious,  and  must  not  be  subsequently  stinted  in  their 
dieL  The  exposure  of  chloride  of  lime,  spread  thin  upon  plates,  to  the  air  of  the 
magnanih-tt  has  been  found  useful  in  counteracting  the  tendency  which  sometimes 
appears  of  an  epidemic  disease  among  the  silkworms,  from  the  fetid  exhalations  of  the 
d^d  and  dying. 

When  they  have  ceased  to  eat,  either  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  age,  agreeably  to  the  va- 
riety of  the  bombyx,  and  when  they  display  the  spinning  instinct  by  crawling  up  among 
the  twigs  of  heath,  &c.,  they  are  not  long  of  beginning  to  construct  their  cocoons,  hy 
throwing  the  thread  in  different  directions,  so  as  to  form  the  floss,  filoselle»  or  outer 
open  network,  which  constitutes  the  bourre  or  silk  for  carding  and  spinning. 

The  cocoons  destined  for  filature,  must  not  be  allowed  to  remain  for  many  days  with 
the  worms  alive  within  them ;  for  should  the  chrysalis  have  leisure  to  grow  mature 
or  come  out,  the  filaments  at  one  end  would  be  cut  through,  and  thus  looe  almost  all 
their  value.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  extinguish  the  life  of  the  animal  by  heat,  which 
is  done  either  by  exposing  the  cocoons  for  a  few  days  to  sunshine,  by  placing  them  in 
a  hot  oven,  or  in  the  steam  of  boiling  water.  A  heat  of  202^  F.  is  sufficient  for  eflect- 
ing  this  purpose,  and  it  may  be  best  administered  by  plunging  tin  cases  filled  with  the 
cocoons  into  water  heated  to  that  pitch. 

80  pounds  French  (88  Eng.)  of  cocoons,  are  the  average  produce  from  one  ounce  of 
eggs,  or  100  from  one  ounce  and  a  quarter ;  but  M.  Folzer  of  Alsace  obtained  no  less 
thiui  1 65  pounds.  The  silk  obtained  from  a  cocoon  is  ftt>m  750  to  11 50  fiset  long.  The 
varnish  by  which  the  coUs  are  glued  slightly  together,  is  soluble  in  warm  water. 

The  silk  husbandry,  as  it  may  be  caued,  is  completed  in  France  within  six  weeka 
from  the  end  of  April,  and  thus  affords  the  most  rapid  of  agricultural  returns,  requiring 
merely  the  advance  of  a  little  capital  for  the  purchase  of  the  leaf.  In  buying  up  co- 
coons, and  in  the  filature,  indeed,  capital  may  be  often  laid  out  to  great  advantage, 
llie  most  hazardous  period  in  the  process  of  breeding  the  worms,  is  at  the  third  and  fourth 
moulting ;  for  upon  the  6th  day  of  the  third  age,  and  the  seventh  day  of  the  fourth,  tliey 
in  general  eat  nothing  at  all.  On  the  first  day  of  the  fourth  agep  the  worms  proceeding 
from  one  ounce  of  eggs  will,  according  to  Bonafons,  consume  upon  an  average  twenty- 
three  pounds  and  a  quarter  of  mulberry  leaves ;  on  the  first  of  the  fifth  age,  they  will 
consume  forty-two  pounds ;  and  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  same  age,  they  acquire  their 
maximum  voracity,  devouring  no  less  than  223  pounds.  From  this  date  their  appetite 
continually  decreases,  till  on  the  tenth  day  of  this  age  they  consume  only  fifty^six 
pounds,  llie  space  which  they  occupy  upon  the  wicker  tables,  being  at  their  birth  only 
nine  feet  square,  becomes  aventually  239  feet  In  gcneralj  the  more  food  they  consume, 
the  more  silk  will  they  produce. 

A  mulberry-tree  is  valued,  in  Provence,  at  from  6cf.  to  lOdL ;  it  is  planted  out  of  the 
nursery  at  four  years  of  age ;  it  is  begun  to  be  stripped  in  the  fiflh  year,  and  affisrds  an 
increasing  crop  of  leaves  till  the  twentieth.  It  yields  from  1  cwt.  to  SO  cwt.  of 
leaves,  according  to  its  magnitude  and  mode  of  cultivation.  One  ounce  of  silkworm 
eggs  is  worth  in  France  about  2(  francs;  it  requires  for  its  due  development  into 
cocoons  about  15  cwt  of  mulberry  leaves,  which  cost  upon  an  average  S  frwics  per 
cwt  in  a  favourable  season.  One  ounce  of  eggs  is  calculated,  as  I  have  said,  to  produce 
from  80  to  100  pounds  of  cocoons,  of  the  value  of  1  fr.  52  centimes  per  pound,  or 
125  francs  in  whole.  About  8  pounds  of  reeled  raw  silk,  worth  18  francs  a  pound,  are 
obtained  from  these  100  pounds  of  cocoons. 

There  are  three  denominations  of  raw  silk ;  viz.,  organzine,  frame  (shutc  or  tram),  and 
floss.  Organzine  serves  for  the  warp  of  the  best  silk  stuffi^  and  is  considerably  twisted ; 
tram  is  made  usually  from  inferior  silk,  and  is  very  slightly  twisted,  in  order  that  it  may 
spread  more,  and  cover  better  in  the  weft ;  floss,  or  bourrt^  consists  of  the  shorter  broken 
silk,  which  is  carded  and  spun  like  cotton.  Organzine  and  trame  may  contain  from  3 
to  SO  twin  filaments  of  the  worm  ;  the  former  possesses  a  double  twist,  the  component 
filaments  being  first  twisted  in  one  direction,  and  the  compound  thread  in  the  opposite ; 
the  latter  receives  merely  a  slender  single  twist  Each  twin  filament .  gradually  dimi- 
nishes in  thickness  and  strength,  from  the  surface  of  the  cocoon,  where  the  animal 
begins  its  work  in  a  state  of  vigour,  to  the  centre,  where  it  finishes  it,  in  a  state  cf  de- 
bility and  exhaustion ;  because  it  can  receive  no  food  from  the  moment  of  its  beginning 
to  spin  by  flouting  forth  its  silky  substance.  The  winder  is  attentive  to  this  progressive 
attenuation,  and  introduces  the  commencement  of  some  cocoons  to  compensate  for  the 
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iertnbuition  of  otfae#t»  Hie  quality  of  raw  sUk  depends,  therefore,  very  mueh  upon  ihe 
tkiU  and  eare  bestowed  upon  its  filature.  The  softest  and  purest  water  should  be  used 
in  the  eoooon  kettle. 

The  quality  of  the  raw  silk  Is  determined  by  first  winding  off  400  ells  of  it,  equal  to 
475  metres,  itrand  a  drum  one  ell  in  eircumference,  and  then  weighing  that  length. 
The  weight  is  expressed  in  grains,  84  of  which  constitute  one  denier ;  24  deniers  con* 
atitute  one  ounce ;  and  16  ounces  make  one  pound,  poidM  de  more.  This  is  the  Lyons 
rule  for  yaluing  silk.  The  weight  of  a  thread  of  nw  silk  400  ells  long,  is  two  graina 
and  a  halC  when  five  twin  filaments  have  been  reeled  and  associated  together. 

Raw  silk  is  so  absorbent  of  moistuTe,  that  it  mav  be  increased  ten  per  cent  in  weiffht 
by  this  means.  Hiis  property  has  led  to  fidsifieations ;  which  are  detected  by  enclosing 
weighed  portions  of  the  suspected  silk  in  a  wire-cloth  cage,  and  exposing  it  to  a  stove-heat 
of  i£out  78°  F.  for  24  bourse  with  a  current  of  air.  The  loss  of  weight  which  it  thereby 
undergoes,  demonstrates  the  amount  of  the  fraud.  There  is  an  office  in  Lyons  called 
the  CondMoH,  where  this  assay  is  made,  and  by  the  report  of  which  the  silk  is  bought  and 
sold.  Ihe  law  in  France  requires,  that  all  the  silk  tried  by  the  Condition  must  be 
worked  up  into  fiibrics  in  that  country. 

In  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Sodety  of  Bengal,  for  January,  I8S7>  there  are  two 
very  valuable  papers  upon  silkworms ;  the  first,  upon  those  of  Assam,  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Hugon,  stationed  at  Nowgong ;  the  second  by  Dr.  Heifer,  upon  those  which  are  indi- 
genous to  India.  Besides  the  Bomfy*  Mort,  the  Doctor  enumerates  the  following 
#even  species,  formerly  unknown:  •—  1.  The  wild  nlkworm  of  the  central  provinces^ 
a  moth  not  larger  than  the  Bombyx  mori,  2.  The  Joree  silkworm  of  Assam,  Bombytt 
rdigiotaf  which  spins  a  cocoon  of  a  fine  filament,  with  much  lustre.  It  lives  upon  the 
pipul  tree  {FUua  rdigio9a\  which  abounds  in  India,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  turned 
to  account  in  breeding  this  valuable  moth.  3.  Satumia  tiOuiiea^  which  inhabits  the 
Cassia  mountains  in  Silhet  and  Dacca,  where  its  large  cocoons  are  spun  into  silk. 

4.  A  still  larger  Satumict,  one  of  the  greatest  moths  in  existence,  measuring  ten  inches 
from  the  one  end  of  the  wing  to  the  other ;  observed  by  Mr.  Grant,  in  Oiirra  Pmyee, 

5.  Satwmia  papMoj  or  the  Tusseh  silkworm,  is  the  most  common  of  the  native  species^ 
and  fiimishes  the  cloth  usually  worn  by  Europeans  in  Indis.  It  has  not  hitherto  been 
domesticated,  but  millions  of  its  cocoons  are  annually  collected  in  the  Jungles,  and 
brought  to  the  silk  fiutories  near  Calcutta  and  Bhagelpur.  It  feeds  most  oommonly 
on  the  hair-tree  (Zizj^pkmjtffuba),  but  it  prefisrs  the  Tmnitudia  akUOt  or  Assam  tree^ 
and  the  Bimbos  kqpUpk^lbau  It  is  called  Koutkuri  auM^o,  in  Assam.  6.  Another 
SaiMrma,  firom  the  neighbourhood  of  Comeroolly.  7.  Saiumia  ostamenMiit  with  a  oocoon 
of  a  yellow-brown  oc»i>ur,  different  from  all  others,  called  mooga,  in  Assam ;  which, 
although  it  ean  be  reared  in  houses,  thrives  best  in  the  open  air  upon  trees,  of  which 
seven  difierent  kinds  afibrd  it  food.  The  Mazankooiy  mooga,  which  foeds  on  the  Ada- 
koory  tree,  produces  a  fine  silk,  which  is  nearly  white,  and  fetches  50  per  cent,  more 
than  the  fiiwn-coloured.  The  trees  of  the  first  year's  growth  produce  by  fiv  the  most 
valuable  oocoonsL  The  mooga  which  inhabits  the  soom-tree,  is  found  principally  in  the 
forests  of  the  plains,  and  in  the  villages.  The  tree  grows  to  a  large  sixe^  and  yielda 
three  crops  of  leaves  in  the  year.  The  silk  is  of  a  light  fiiwn  colour,  and  ranks  next  in 
value  to  the  Mazankoory.  There  are  generally  five  breeds  of  mooga  worms  in  the  year; 
1.  in  January  and  February;  2.  in  May  and  June ;  3.  in  June  and  July;  4.  in  August 
and  September;  5.  in  October  and  November;  the  first  and  last  being  the  most 
valuable. 

The  Assamese  select  tot  breeding,  such  cocoons  only  as  have  been  hemsoi  to  be 
fiormed  in  the  largest  number  on  the  same  day,  usually  the  second  or  third  after  the 
commencement;  those  which  contain  males  being  distinguishable  by  a  more  pointed 
end.  They  are  put  in  a  closed  basket  suspended  from  tiie  roof;  the  moths^  as  they 
come  forth,  having  room  to  move  about,  after  a  day,  the  females  (known  only  by  their 
large  body)  are  taken  out,  and  tied  to  small  wisps  of  thatching-straw,  selected  always  firom 
over  the  hearth,  its  darkened  colour  being  thought  more  acceptable  to  the  insect. 
If  out  of  a  batch,  there  should  be  but  few  males,  the  wisps  with  the  females  tied  to 
them  are  exposed  outside  at  night ;  and  the  males  thrown  away  in  the  neighbourhood 
find  their  way  to  them.  These  wisps  are  hung  upon  a  string  tied  across  the  roof,  to 
keep  them  from  vermin.  ,The  eggs  laid  after  the  first  three  days  are  said  to  produce 
week  worms.  The  wisps  are  taken  out  morning  and  evening,  and  exposed  to  the  sun- 
shine, and  in  ten  days  after  being  laid,  a  few  of  them  are  hatched.  The  wisps  being 
then  hung  up  to  the  tree,  the  young  worms  find  their  way  to  the  leaves.  The  antSi 
whose  bite  is  fiital  to  the  worm  in  its  early  stages,  are  destroyed  by  rubbing  the  trunk 
of  the  tree  with  molasses^  and  tying  dead  fish  and  toads  to  it,  to  attract  these  rapacious 
insects  in  large  numbers,  wiien  they  are  destroyed  with  fire ;  a  process  which  needs  to  be 
repeated  several  times.  The  ground  under  the  trees  is  also  well  cleared,  to  render  it  easy 
to  pick  up  and  replace  the  worms  which  fiill  down.    They  are  prevented  from  coming  to 
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the  ground  by  tying  fresh  pUuitain-IeaTes  round  the  trunk,  orer  whose  slippery  mtHhet 
they  cannot  crawl ;  and  they  are  transferred  from  exhausted  trees  to  friedi  ones,  oa 
hamboo  platters  tied  to  long  poles.  The  worms  requue  to  be  constantly  watehed  and 
protected  from  the  depredations  of  both  day  and  night  birds,  as  wdl  as  raU  and  crther 
vermin.  During  their  moultings,  they  remain  on  the  branches;  but  when  about 
beginning  to  spin,  they  come  down  the  trunk,  and  bdng  stopped  by  the  plantain-leavei^ 
are  there  collected  in  baskets^  which  are  afterwards  put  under  bunches  of  dry  leaves^ 


suspended  from  the  roof,  into  which  the  worms  crawl,  and  ibrm  thear  ooooons— several 
being  clustered  together :  this  accident,  due  to  the  practice  of  crowding  the  worms 
together,  which  is  most  injudicious,  rendering  it  impossible  to  wind  off  their  silk  in  con- 
tinuous threads,  as  in  the  filatures  of  Italy,  France,  and  even  BengaL  The  silk  is,  thcre- 
foro,  spun  like  flax,  instead  of  being  unwound  in  single  filaments.  After  four  days  the 
proper  cocoons  are  selected  for  the  next  breed,  and  the  rest  are  uncoiled.  The  total 
duration  of  a  breed  varies  from  60  to  70  days ;  divided  into  the  fidlowing  — '-^  - 


Four  moultings,  with  one  day's  illness  attending  each  -        <-        •        SO 

From  fourth  moulting  to  beginning  of  cocoon  -         -        -  -        10 

In  the  cocoon  SO,  as  a  moth  6|  hatching  of  eggs  10  ...       36 

€6 

On  being  tapped  with  the  finger,  the  body  renders  a  hollow  sound ;  the  quality  of 
which  shows  whether  they  have  come  down  for  want  of  leaves  on  the  tree^  or  frxxn 
their  having  ceased  feeding. 

As  the  chrysalis  is  not  soon  killed  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  the  cocoons  are  put  oo 
stages,  covered  up  with  leaves,  and  exposed  to  the  hot  air  from  grass  burned  under 
them ;  they  are  next  boiled  for  about  an  hour  in  a  solution  of  the  potash,  made  from 
incinerated  rice-stalks ;  then  taken  out,  and  laid  on  doth  folded  over  them  to  keep 
them  warm.  The  floss  being  removed  by  hand,  they  are  then  thrown  into  a  basin  of 
hot  water  to  be  unwound ;  which  is  done  in  a  very  rude  and  wasteful  way. 

The  plantations  for  the  mooga  silkworm  in  Lower  Assam,  amount  to  5000  acres, 
besides  what  the  forests  contain;  and  yield  1500  maunds  of  84 lbs.  each  per  annum. 
Upper  Assam  is  more  productive. 

The  cocoon  of  the  Koutkuri  mooffa  is  of  the  sise  of  a  fowl's  egg.  It  is  a  wild  species, 
and  affords  filaments  much  valued  for  fishing-lines.    See  Silkwokm  Gct. 

8.  The  Arrindy,  or  Eria  worm,  and  moth,  is  reared  over  a  great  part  of  Hin- 
dustan, but  entirely  within  doors.  It  u  fed  principally  on  the  Hera^  at  J^abma 
ehrisH  leaves,  and  ^ves  sometimes  12  broods  of  spun  silk  in  the  course  of  a  year. 
It  affords  a  fibre  which  looks  rough  at  first ;  but  when  woven,  becomes  soft  and  nlky, 
after  repeated  washings.  The  poorest  people  are  clothed  with  stuff  made  of  it,  which  is 
so  dund)le  as  to  descend  frxmi  mother  to  daughter.  The  cocoons  are  put  in  a  closed 
basket,  and  hung  up  in  the  house,  out  of  reach  of  rata  and  insects.  When  the  moths 
come  forth,  they  are  allowed  to  move  about  in  the  basket  for  twenty-four  hours ;  after 
which  the  females  are  tied  to  long  reeds  or  canes,  twenty  or  twenty-five  to  each,  and 
these  are  hung  up  in  the  house.  The  eggs  that  are  hud  the  first  three  days,  amounting 
to  about  200,  alone  are  kept ;  they  are  tied  up  in  a  cloth,  and  suspended  to  the  roof 
till  a  few  begin  to  hatch.  These  eggs  are  white,  and  of  the  siae  of  turnip-seed.  When 
a  few  of  the  worms  are  hatched^  the  cloths  are  put  cm  small  bamboo  platters  huxig  up 
in  the  house,  in  which  they  are  fed  with  tender  leaves.  After  the  second  moulting, 
they  are  removed  to  bunches  of  leaves  suspended  above  the  ground,  beneath  which  a 
mat  is  laid  to  receive  them  when  they  fall.  When  they  cease  to  feed,  they  are  thnywn 
into  baskets  full  of  dry  leaves,  among  which  they  form  their  cocoons,  two  or  three 
being  often  found  joined  together.  Upon  this  i^Judidoua  practice  I  have  already 
animadverted. 

^  9.  The  Satwrma  irifinetiraia,  has  a  yellow  oocoon  of  a  remarkably  nlky  lustre.     It 
lives  on  the  aoom-tree  in  Assam,  but  seems  not  to  be  much  used. 

Tha  mechanism  of  the  rilk  ^ture,  as  lately  improved  in  France,  is  Tery  ingenxoiia. 
Fig§,  1241  and  1243.  exhibit  it  in  plan  and  longitudinal  view,  a  is  an  oblong  copper 
bann  containing  water  heated  by  a  stove  or  by  steam.  It  is  usually  divided  by  tran&vetae 
partitions  into  several  compartments,  contcdning  20  cocoons,  of  which  there  are  5  in 
one  group,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  5, 6,  are  wires  with  hooks  or  eyelets  at  their  ends, 
through  which  the  filaments  run,  apart,  and  are  kept  ftom  ravelling,  c,  c,  the  points 
where  the  filaments  cross  and  rub  each  other,  on  purpose  to  dean  their  sui1boe&  d,  b 
a  spiral  groove,  working  upon  a  pin  point,  to  give  the  traverse  motion  alternately  to 
right  and  left,  whereby  the  thread  is  spread  evenly  over  tiie  snrfiuie  of  the  reel  a.  //,  are 
the  pulleys^  which  by  means  of  cords  transmit  the  rotatory  movement  of  the  cylinder  d, 
to  the  reel  e,    ^,  is  a  friction  lever  or  tumbler,  for  lightening  or  dackening  the  endless 
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in  the  act  of  starting  or  stopping  the  winding  operation.  Every  apartment  of  a 
filature  contains  usually  a  series  of  such  reels  as  the  above,  all  driven  by  one  prime 
eaeb  of  whicbt  however,  may  by  means  of  the  tumbling  lever  be  stopped  at 
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pleasure.    The  reder  is  careful  to  remove  any  slight  adhesions,  by  the  applicatioa  of 
•  brush  in  the  progress  of  her  work. 

The  expense  of  reeling  the  excellent  Cevennes  silk  is  only  3  francs  and  50  centimes 
per  Alais  pound ;  from  4  to  5  cocoons  going  to  one  thread.  That  pound  is  92  hun- 
dredths of  our  avoirdupois  pound.  In  Italy,  the  cost  of  reeling  silk  is  much  higher, 
being  7  Italian  livrcs  per  pound,  when  3  to  4  cocoons  go  to  the  formation  of  one 
thread ;  and  6  livres  when  there  are  from  4  to  5  cocoons.  The  first  of  these  raw  silks 
vrill  have  a  Hin  of  90  to  24  deniers ;  the  last,  of  84  to  28.  If  5  to  6  cocoons  go  to 
one  thread,  the  titre  will  be  from  26  to  32  deniers,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  co- 
eoons.  The  Italian  livre  is  worth  T^d,  English.  The  woman  employed  at  the 
kettle  receives  one  livre  and  five  sous  per  day ;  and  the  girl  who  turns  the  reel,  gets 
thirteen  sous  a  day ;  both  receiving  board  and  lodging  in  addition.  In  June,  July,  and 
August,  they  work  16  hours  a  day,  and  then  they  wind  a  ntbo  or  ten  pounds  weight  of 
cocoons,  which  yield  from  l-5th  to  l-6th  of  silk,  when  the  quality  is  good.  The  whole 
expenses  amount  to  from  6  to  7  livres  upon  every  ten  pounds  of  cocoons ;  which  is 
about  2s.  8dL  per  English  pound  of  raw  silk. 

The  raw  silk,  as  imported  into  this  country  in  hanks  firom  the  filatures,  requires  to 
be  rq^ularly  wound  upon  bobbins,  doubled,  twisted,  and  reeled  in  our  silk-mills.  These 
processes  are  called  throwing  silk,  and  their  proprietors  are  called  silk  throwstera  ;  terms 
probably  derived  from  the  appearance  of  swinging  or  tossing  which  the  silk  tlireads 
exhibit  during  th^  rapid  movements  among  the  machinery  of  the  mills. 

A  representation  of  a  French  mill  for  throwing  silk,  is  given  in  the  Dictionnairt 
Teekmologimtef  under  the  article  MouHnagt  de  5bte.  But  it  is  a  most  awkward,  operose, 
and  defective  piece  of  machinery,  quite  unworthy  of  being  presented  to  my  readers. 
It  was  in  Manchester  that  throwing-mills  received  the  grand  improvement  upon  the 
antient  Italian  plan,  which  had  been  originally  introduced  into  this  country  by  Sir  Thomas 
Xiombe,  and  erected  at  Derby.  That  improvement  is  chiefiy  due  to  the  eminent  factory 
engineers,  Messrs.  Fairbaim  and  Lillie,  who  transferred  to  silk  the  elegant  mechanism  of 
the  throstle,  so  well  known  in  the  cotton  trade.  Still,  throughout  die  silk  districts  of 
France  the  throwing  mills  are  generally  small,  not  many  of  them  turning  off  more  than 
1000  pounds  of  organzine  per  annum,  and  not  involving  5000^.  of  capital.  The  average 
price  of  throwing  organzine  in  that  country,  where  the  throwster  is  not  answerable  for 
loss,  is  7  francs;  of  throwing  trame^  from  4  fr.  to  5  fr.  (per  kilogramme?)  Where  the 
throwster  is  accountable  for  loss,  the  price  is  from  lOfr.  to  11  fr.  for  organxine,  and 
from  6  to  7  for  trame.  In  Italy,  throwing  adds  3«.  9d.  to  the  price  of  raw  ulk,  upon  an 
average.  I  should  imagine,  from  the  perfection  and  speed  of  the  silk-throwing  machinery 
in  this  country,  as  about  to  be  described,  that  the  cost  of  converting  a  pound  of  raw  silk 
either  into  organzine  or  treaae  must  be  considerably  under  any  of  the  above  sums. 

SILK-THROWIKO  MILL. 

Hie  first  process  to  which  the  silk  is  subjected,  is  winding  the  skeins^  as  imported,  off 
upon  boblnna.  The  mechanism  which  effects  this  winding  off  and  on,  is  technically 
called  the  tngintf  or  swift     The  bobbins  to  which  the  silk  is  transfcrr^  are  wooden 
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eyMnden,  of-  f uoh  thiekneiH  as  may  not  h^ure  the  tilk  bj  sudden  flexure,  and  whith 
may  also  receive  a  great  length  of  thread  i^thout  baying  their  diameter  mateiiatty 
increased,  or  their  surfiwe  Telocity  changed.  Fisr,l2^3^iM  an  end  view  of  the  silk« 
throwing  machinei  oi  tmjfimB,  in  which  the  two  large  bejugonal  reeli^  ealled  awifti^  an 


seen  in  section,  as  well  as  the  table  between  them,  to  which  the  bobbins  and  impeUing 
mechanism  are  attached.  The  skeins  are  put  upon  these  reds,  from  whidi  the  rilk  is 
gradually  unwound  by  the  traction  of  the  reyolnng  bobbins.  One  principal  object  of 
attention,  is  to  distribute  the  thread  over  the  length  of  the  bobbin-cylinder  in  a  spiral 
or  oblique  direction,  so  that  the  end  of  the  slender  semi-transparent  thread  may  be 
readily  found  when  it  breaks.  As  the  bobbins  revolve  with  uniform  velocity,  they  would 
soon  wind  on  too  fiut,  were  their  diameters  so  small  at  first  as  to  become  greatly 
thicker  when  they  are  filled.  They  are  therefiare  made  large,  are  not  covered  thick,  but 
are  frequently  changed.  The  motion  is  oommunicated  to  that  end  of  the  engine  shown 
in  the  figure. 

The  wooden  table  a,  shown  here  in  cross  section,  is  sometimes  of  great  length,  ex- 
tending SO  fieett  or  more,  according  to  the  sixe  of  the  apartment.  Upon  this  the  skeins 
are  laid  out.  It  ii  supported  by  the  two  strong  blanting  legs  a,  a,  to  which  the  bearings 
of  the  light  reel  c  are  made  fiist.  These  reels  are  called  «aptyic,' apparently  by  the  same 
etymological  casuistry  as  lucut  d  non  lueendo ;  for  they  turn  witii  reluctant  and  irre- 
gular slowness ;  yet  they  do  their  work  much  quicker  than  any  of  the  old  apparatus, 
and  in  thii  respect  may  deserve  their  name.  At  every  eighth  or  tenth  leg  there  is  a 
projecting  horizontal  piece  d,  which  carries  at  its  end  another  hoiixontal  bar  a,  called 
the  knee  rail,  at  right  angles  to  the  former.  Thii  protects  the  slender  reels  or  swifts 
from  the  knees  of  the  (^ratives. 

These  swifts  have  a  strong  wooden  shaft  5,  with  an  iron  axb  passing  longitudinally 
through  it,  round  which  they  revolve,  in  brass  bearings  fixed  near  to  the  middle  of  tlie 
legs  B.  Upon  the  middle  of  the  shaft  b,  a  loose  ring  is  hung,  shown  under  c,  in  /f^.l244« 
to  which  a  light  weight  d;  ii  suspended,  for  imparting  friction  to  the  reel,  and  thus 
preventing  it  firom  turning  round,  unless  it  be  drawn  with  a  gentle  force,  such  aa  the 
traction  of  the  thread  in  the  act  of  winding  upon  the  bobbin.  '^'^ 

F»7.1244.  !s  a  front  view  of  the  engine,  a,  a,  are  the  legs,  placed  at  their  appropriate 
distances  (scale  1|  inch  to  the  foot);  c,  c,  are  the  swifts.  By  comparing  /ig$A2AS.  and 
1244.  Uie  structure  of  the  swifts  will  be  fiiUy  understood.  From  the  wooden  shaft  b, 
nx  slender  wooden  (or  iron)  spokes  e, «,  proceed,  at  equal  angles  to  each  other;  which 
are  bound  together  by  a  cord/,  near  tiieir  free  ends,  upon  the  transverse  line  /  of 
which  cord,  the  silk  thread  is  wound,  in  a  hexagonal  fiarm ;  due  tension  being  given 
to  the  circumferential  cords,  by  sliding  them  out  from  the  centre.    Slender  woo&i  rods 
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B  DDmbaorU^t  Iron pul1aj>y,f  (riMwnoaa  douUsnda  In  ^1945^    Tbcwun^ 
bj  friotiooi  to  drin  tha  txAbini  which  n*t  upon  tbnr  pfripfacriw. 

To  iba  Mbla  i,jf^l343.,  are  tenwcd  ttae  light  cast^iroD  alotJiaaringi  i,  i,  wbarnn 
the  boriaantal  iftadlta  or  ikevn  T«t,  upon  whidi  tbe  bobbiiu  lemlTc.  Tba  ipindla 
<>ca  r,j(^.1949.)  cany  upon  me  end  a  littla  moim  pullajr  il,  wberd);  tba;  ptcai  and 
rvTolTs  upoo  tba  Ui^ar  driring  pullen  g,  of  Um  ibafl  c  Thcaa  pullcji  an  saUed 
iAirt  bf  our  woikman.  The  otba  endf  of  tbe  •pindlei^  or  akavan,  an  cut  into  acrew^ 
tat  aWarhinfl  llie  awifd  nnla  i  (JIf  1949-)>  hj  whieh  tbe  bobbina  k,  k,  an  made  &M  to 
]24]  n  f>*i'    n^eatiTa    qiindlea, 

C    k    BaaidM  the  ilot^  abma  de> 

1  '  -^s4^        y  tS^   acribed,  in  which  the  i|aii- 

yV  ■y-a^  "y:'-:'.      [''rr'^roj^v,/-.  jA.        ^a    dkarart whan theii friction 
^  r)>  \J^3V'viiW'Ui-»-\AS\\'t\        P^    pulleTa  A,  an  in  oontaot 

with  the  moring  Man  g, 
flian  i*  anothar  let  of  (lota 
in  the  bearings  Into  wbicfa 
tbe  enda  of  the  qiindlea  nutr 


to  be  above  tbe  line  <' ooo- 

of  tiM  nibbing  peiipheiT  of  die  itBT  g,  in  caie  tbe  tbnad  of  an;  UJibin  bcaaka. 

tbe  girl  hu  mended  the  thread,  die  repUeea  lb«  bobbin-nindle  in  iu  deeper 

elot-bearinge,  tbere- 

bj  bringing  ita  piil> 

lew  onoe  more  into 


B  ij  a  Ions  niler 
or  bar  of  wood,wbiiih 
U  nipported  upon 
arcry  eighth  or 
twdAb  1^  B,  1. 
<Tbe   fignra  bong^ 


the  page,  oontraded  in  length,  abowa  it  at  ererj  allth  leg.)     To  tbe  edge  of  th«  bw 
the  imooth  gUa  rod*  J^  an  nude  bit,  orer  which  tbe  thr«ada  gUda  fioM  tha  awifti,  io 
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tlMir  vay  to  tft«  bobbini.  m  ii  the  giiid«  hvp  which  has  •  i!ow'ti«?ene  oi 
■ntion,  iliding  in  doln  at  the  top  of  the  legs  w,  where  tbe^  anppott  the  ben  o.  Upon 
the  guide  bar  n,  the  guide  pieces  2»  ^  are  made  tut.  Tliese  oonsist  of  two  narrow,  thin, 
upright  plates  of  iron,  placed  endwise  together,  their  contiguous  edges  bong  smootii, 
parallel,  and  capable  of  approximation  to  anj  degree  by  a  screw,  to  as  to  increase  or 
diminiah  at  pleasure  the  ordinaiy  width  of  tJ^  ▼ertical  dit  that  sepaimtes  them. 
Through  this  slit  the  ulk  thread  must  psss,  and,  if  rough  or  knottj,  inll  be  other 
cleaned  or  broken ;  in  the  latter  case,  it  is  neatly  mended  by  the  attendant  girl. 

The  motions  of  the  Tsrious  parts  of  the  ciytne  are  given  as  Ibliows.  Upon  the  end  of 
the  machine,  repreacnted  in>^.lS<4S.t  there  are  attached  to  the  shafts  b  (Jig  1244.),  the 
bevel  wheels  1  snd  5K,  which  are  set  in  motion  by  the  bevnl  wheels  3  and  4,  respectivdy. 
Hiese  latter  wheels  are  fixed  upon  the  shaft  m,  >I^.124S.»  m  is  moved  by  the  main  steam 
shaft  which  runs  parallel  to  it,  and  at  the  ssme  height,  through  the  lei^sth  of  the  cm^um 
apartment,  to  as  to  drive  the  whole  range  of  the  machines.  5  is  a  loose  wheel  or  pidley 
upon  the  shaft  si,  working  in  geer  with  a  wheel  upon  the  steam  shaft,  and  which  may 
be  connected  by  the  clutch  »,  through  the  hand  lever  or  geering  rod  o  C^gs.  1243.  and 
1244.},  when  the  engine  is  to  be  set  at  work.  6  is  a  spur  wheel  upon  the  shaft  tm,  by 
which  the  stud  vrheel  7,  is  driven,  in  order  to  give  the  traverM  motion  to  the  guide  bar 
B.  Hub  wheel  is  represented,  with  its  sppendages,  in  double  sue,  Jigt.  1247.  and 
1248.  with  its  boss  upon  a  stud  jh  secured  to  the  bracket  q.     In  an  eccentric  hole 

S  m      %^Am    of  the  nme  bosB,  another  Stud  r,  revolves,  Upon 

1^^!^^  Jm[      m     ^^^^    which  the  Uttle  wheel «,  is  fixed.  This  wheel  a, 

is  in  geer  with  a  pinion  cut  upon  the  end  of 

^^y^^^^mi^mmy.      ^^  fusd  itud  p/  sod  upou  it  is  screwed  the 

^  ^HbS  pr^  little  ennk  f,  whose  oollv  is  connected  by  two 

rods  u  (Jlg9,  1243.  &  1244.  )t  to  a  cross-pieee  e» 
whidi  unites  the  two  arms  w,  that  are  fixed  upon 
the  guide  bar  b,  on  both  rides  of  the  machine. 
By  the  revolution  of  wheel  7,  the  wheel  §  will 
cause  the  pinion  of  the  fixed  stud  p  to  turn 
round.  If  that  wheel  bear  to  the  pinion  the 
proportion  of  4  to  I,  then  the  wheel  «  will  make,  sik  each  revolution  of  the  wheel  7,  one- 
fourth  of  a  revolution ;  whereby  the  ennk  i  will  also  rotate  through  one>fburth  of  a  turn,, 
so  as  to  be  brought  nearer  to  the  centre  of  the  stud,  and  to  draw  the  guide  bar  so  much 
less  to  one  ride  of  its  mean  poririon.  At  the  next  revolution  of  wheel  7,  the  crank  t  will 
move  through  another  quadrant,  and  come  still  nearer  to  the  central  porition,  drawing 
the  guide  bars  still  less  aside,  and  therefore  causing  the  bobbins  to  wind  on  mora 
thread  in  their  middle  than  towards  their  ends.  The  contrary  effect  would  ensue, 
were  the  guide  bars  moved  by  a  single  or  rimple  crank.  After  finir  revolutions  of  the 
wheel  7,  the  crank  t  will  stand  once  more  as  riiown  in  >f^.l248.>havtng  moved  the  bar 
H  through  the  whole  extent  of  its  traverse.  Hie  bobbins,  when  filled,  have  the  ap- 
pearance represented  in  /lg.l25Q, ;  the  thread  having  been  laid  on  the  mall  the  time 
io  diagonal  lines,  so  as  never  to  coincide  with  eadi  other. 

DoSbUmg  is  the  next  operation  of  the  rilk  throwster.  In  this  process,  the  threads  of 
two  or  three  of  the  bobbins,  filled  as  above,  are  wound  together  in  contact  upon  a  ringle 
bobbin.  An  iogenious  device  is  here  employed  to  stop  the  winding-on  Uie  moment 
that  one  of  these  parallel  threads  happens  to  break.  Instead  of  the  swifts  or  reela^ 
a  creel  is  here  mounted  Ibr  receiving  the  bobbins  from  the  former  mschine,  two  or 
three  being  placed  in  one  line  over  each  other,  according  as  the  threads  are  to  be 
doubled  or  trebled.  Though  this  machine  is  in  many  respects  like  the  engine^  it  has 
some  additional  parts,  whereby  the  bobbins  are  set  at  rest,  as  above  mentioned,  when 
one  of  the  doubling  threads  gets  broken. 

•    Ftg.  1251*  is  an  aid  view,  ftom  which  it  will  be  percrived  that  the  machine  is,  like  the 
preceding,  a  double  one,  with  two  working  rides. 

Fig,  1252.  is  a  fhnt  view  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  machine. 

Fig,l2S3,  shows  psrt  of  a  cross  section,  to  explain  minutely  the  mode  of  winding 
upon  a  ringle  bobbin. 

Fig,  1254.  is  the  plan  of  the  parts  shown  in  y!^.  1253.  |  these  two  figures  being  drawn 
to  double  the  soak  of  j7^a1251.  and  1252. 

Af  J^tJIgt.  1S51.  &  1252.,  are  the  end  frames,  connected  at  their  tops  by  a  wooden 
stretcher,  or  har-heam,  a,  which  extends  through  the  whole  length  of  the  machine ;  this 
bar  is  shown  also  in^s.  1253.  and  125^. 

B,  B,  are  the  creels  upon  each  side  of  the  maehine,  or  bobbin  bearers,  resting  upon 
wooden  beams  or  boards,  made  fiut  to  the  arms  or  brackets  c,  about  the  middle  of  the 
frames  a, 

n,  D,  are  two  horizontal  iron  shafts,  which  pervade  the  whole  machine,  and  carry  a 
scries  of  light  movable  pulleys,  called  ttart,  c,  c,  (Jiff$,  1253,1 254. )which  serve  to  drive  the 
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bobbins  m,  ■,  whose  6zed  pulleys  rest  upon  their  peripheries,  and  are  therefore  turned 
simpl J  by  friction.     These  bobbins  are  screwed  by  swivel  nuts  e,  s,  upon  q>indles,  as  in 

1251  ^  _  the  silk  engine.    Be- 

sides  the  small  friction 
pulley  or  boss,  d,  seen 
best  in  Jiff,  1254.,  by 
whidi  they  rest  upon 
the  star  pulleys  c,  e,  a 
little  ratchet  wheel  /, 
is  attached  to  the  other 
end  of  each  bobbin. 
This  is  also  shown  by 

itselfat/,in/^.  1255. 
The  spindles  with 
their  bobbins  revolve 
in  two  slot-bearings 
r,  w,^ff  1254«t  screwed 
to  the  bar-beam  a, 
which  is  supported  by 
two  or  three  interme- 
diate upright  frames, 
such  as  a\  The  slot- 
bearings  p,  have  also 
a  second  slot,  in  which 

. 1 __^ >■  -  -. the   spindle  with  the 

bobbin  is  laid  at  rest,  out  of  contact  of  the  star  wheel,  while  its  broken  thread  is  being 
mended,  o  is  the  guide  bar  (to  which  the  cleaner  slit  pieces  g,  9$  are  attached),  for 

"  1252 


making  the  thread  traverse  to  the  right  and  the  left,  fbr  its  proper  distribution  over 
the  surface  of  the  bobbin.  The  guide  bar  of  the  doubling  maehine  is  moved  with  a 
dower  traverse  than  in  the  engine  $  otherwise,  in  consequence  of  the  diflfetent  obliquities 
of  die  paths,  the  ringle  threads  would  be  readily  broken.  A,  A,  is  a  pair  of  smooth  rods  of 
iron  or  brats^  placed  parallel  to  each  of  the  two  sides  of  the  msinhine,  and  made  6st  to  the 
standards  u,  b,  which  are  screwed  to  brackets  projecting  from  the  fhunes  a,  a'*  Over  these 
rods  the  silk  threads  glide,  in  their  passage  to  the  guide  wires  ptp,  and  the  bobbins  b,  b. 
I,  I,  is  the  lever  board  upon  each  nde  of  the  machine,  upon  which  the  slight  brass 
bearings  or  fblcrums  i,  <,  one  fbr  eaeh  bobbin  in  the  creel,  are  made  fhst«  This  board 
bears  the  babtnee-'lever  A,  I,  with  the  faBera  %  m,  i»,  which  act  as  deiteious  fingers,  and 
stop  the  bobbin  from  winding-on  the  instant  a  thread  may  chance  to  l»eak.  Ibe  levers 
k,  4  swing  upon  a  fine  wire  axis,  which  passes  through  th«r  props  f,  f,  their  arms  being 
•baped  rectsmgufavly,  as  shown  at  k.  A',  (1854).  The  arm  /,  bong  heavier  than  the  arm  kf 
naturally  rests  upon  the  ridge  bar  a^  of  the  lever  board  l  n,  %  n,  are  three  wirei,  resting 
at  one  of  their  ends  upon  the  azb  of  the  fulcrum  t,  f,  and  baring  each  of  their  other  hooked 
ends  suspended  by-one  of  the  alk  threads,  as  it  passes  over  the  front  steel  rod  Jfc,  and  under 
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ft'.  Tlien  Uler  wltta,  or  (top  Rngen,  acs  guided  truljr  In  IbcCr  up-and-dawn  ■— >*Vi>i 
with  the  tbmd.  by  ■  dwKT-pUU  a,  hurlng  a  nrtieal  (lit  in  it*  middle.  H«aoc,wtke>- 
CTcr  uij  tbnad  hsppciu  to  bCMki  in  iuway  to  ■  wioding-oa  boblHii  b,  tbe  win  ■, 
135S      _  ,  irhieb  hung  by  iti  crelct  aid 

to  that  thread,  b  it  iw  il 
through  between  tbe  Red  rodf 
in  the  line  of  A,  k',  &]lfl  upon 
"  thg  lighter  una  of  Iho  htlinm 
le*er  k,l,  weigh*  down  that 
ami  h,  oouequentlj  Jerks  up 
the  aim  ^  which  pitchca  iti  tip 
or  end  into  one  vf  th*  thm 
Dotchc*  of  tbe  ratchet  or  catdi 
vhcel/  (JlfA3S4.  &  IZ55.). 
Bied  to  the  end  of  lite  Ixibbin. 

oiuly  arrectad,  till  the  girt  bat 
bad  Itisura  to  mend  tbe  thread, 
when  ibe  again  hangt  u 
(Idler  wire  a,  and  reiton 
lerer  jl,  i^  to  ita  horiuntal 
.  iwhile,  aha  took  oecaalod  to  mnorc  tba  windiDg  hdibin  out  of  the  nnk 
ilot-bearing,  where  pulley  if  touohea  the  ftor  wheel  e,  into  the  right-hand  tipper  dot  of 
low  ihift  it  into  it*  ilot  of  rota^on. 

u  are  eiren  to  the  doubling 
machine  in  a  tbtj  nmple  way.  Upon  tha 
end  of  the  framing,  repreaentad  fy.  ISSI., 
the  ihalti  d,  d,  hear  two  ipiu  wheda  t  and 
8,  whinh  work  into  each  other.  To  tba 
wheel  1,  il  attached  the  berel  wheel  3, 
driven  by  inotber  berel  wheel  4  (Jig. 
135!),  filed  to  a  diaft  that  atoidt  tbe 
whole  length  of  tbe  apartment,  and  aerrea, 
therefore,  to  drive  a  whole  range  of  ma> 
chinaL  The  wheel  4  may  he  put  in  geer 
with  the  ihaft,  by  a  clutch  and  geer- 
handie,  ai  in  the  nlk  tHfint,  and  tbcrdn  il 
driTca  two  ihafb^  by  tbe  one  tranimittmg 
ita  moTemeat  to  tha  other. 

The  traTene  motion  of  the  guide  bar  a, 
■a  efltetcd  ai  follow* :  —  Upon  one  of  the  ihaAi  o,  then  is  a  beiel  wheel  S,  driTiua  tha 
berel  wheel  6,  upon  the  top  of  the  upright  ihaft  p  (Jig.  1 S52.,  to  the  right  «  the 
roiddla) ;  whence  the  motion  i*  transmitted  to  the  horuontal  shaft  q,  below,  by  mean*  of 
the  berel  wheels  T  and  8.  Upon  this  shaft  ;,  there  is  a  heort-wb^  r,  working  i^ntt 
a  roller  which  ii  fixed  to  the  end  of  tbe  lerer  i,  whoae  fUterum  is  at  f.  ;I;.1951.  The 
other  end  of  the  lerer  i,  is  connected  by  two  rvdt  (ibown  by  dotted  lines  in  ^.1251.) 
laabrasi  piece  which  Joins  the  arms«{fI;.lS£S.),  cf  the  guide  ban  a.  To  the  nma 
crou  piece  a  cotd  ii  attached,  which  goes  orcr  a  roller  n,  and  suspends  a  weight  w,  by 
meant  of  which  the  lercr  i,  is  preaed  mto  contact  with  the  heart-wheel  r.  The  fulcrum 
(,  of  the  lever  •,  is  a  tbiR  which  is  turned  samewhal  eccentric,  and  has  a  very  ilow 
rotaioiy  motion.  Thus  the  guide  bar,  after  each  travene,  necessaiily  wioda  Ibe  alk  in 
variable  lines,  to  tbe  side  of  Ibe  preceding  thTcads. 

Tlie  motion  it  given  to  thii  shaft  in  the  following  way.  Upon  the  boriiontal 
shaft  f,  there  is  a  bevel  wheel  f  (j!$f.  13S3.&  ISJS.),  which  drives  the  wheel  10  upon 
tlie  shaft  z ;  on  whose  upper  end,  the  worm  y  works  in  the  wheel  1 1 ,  made  &st  to  the 
Slid  eccentric  ihalt  li  round  which  the  lever  i,  swings  or  oscillates,  causing  tba  guide 

^i  ipiaata^  nfi-nulL  —  The  machine  which  twist*  the  silk  threads,  either  in  their 
single  or  doubled  state,  is  called  the  spianiog  mill.  When  tbe  raw  ungles  are  first 
twisted  in  one  direction,  oeit  doubled,  and  tben  twisted  together  in  the  opposite 
direction,  an  eiceediogly  wiry,  compact  thiead,  is  produced,  called  organtiiu.  In  the 
apEnnin^  mill,  either  the  dngles  or  the  doublal  silk,  while  being  unwound  from  one  set 
of  bobbins,  and  wound  upon  another  set,  is  subjected  to  a  regular  twilling  operation; 
in  which  process  ttie  thread  ia  conducted  as  unial  through  gu^es,  and  coiled  diagonally 
upon  the  bobbins  by  a  proper  meebaninn. 

Fif.lSSe.  esbibits  an  end  view  of  tbe  spiiming  mill  i  in  which  four  working  lines 
■re  shown ;  two  tien  upon  each  aide,  one  above  the  other.     Some  ipinning  mill*  bar* 
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each  nde ;  but  u  Ibe  highnt  tier  miut  bo  reaebed  bj  a  ladd.T 
' '  ircd  bjr  many  to  be  ii\judicioiB. 

/y^.lSST.  is  a  fhmt  view,  irbere,  aa 
in  tbe  rnrmer  figure,  the  rwn  woiking 

Fig.lSSB.  i>  a  rrm  iection  «f  a  part 
of  the  machine^  to  iJluatr;tto  the  con- 
tlructian  aod  plaj  of  the  vorking 
parta;  flgt.  ISM,  65.  an  other  tIcvi 
offy.iSSS, 

i%.1259.  ahoin  a  Bugle  part  oT  the 
maohioe,  bj  which  the  bobbina  aie 
B  made  to  rerolTs. 

5^1360,  and  13G1.  ahoir  a  dii^ 
ftrent  mode  orgiiingihe  trsTena  to 
the  guide  ban,  thuu  that  TeprcBented 
iofy.  lESe. 

/"■^l.lSGS.&ISeS.  riinw  tbe  shape 
of  the  full  bobbina,  produrcd  by  tlir 

The    upper   part   of  the    machine 

being  eiactly  the  aamu  as  the  under 

part,  it  «iU  be  luScicat  ta  explain 

the  conatruction  aoil  operation  of  one 

!_'    of  them. 

A,  a,  are  the  ctid  upright  frnme*  or 
•tandarda,  between  which  are  two  or 
three  internoediate  alandirds,  aecord- 
iug  to  the  length  of  the  machine. 
Thej  are  all  connected  at  their  lidei 
bj  bvma  a  and  c,  which  eitend  the 
■  whole  length  of  the  machines,  r,  n, 
mre  the  gptniile^  whose  top  beariogf  a,  a,  are  made  fait  to  the  beams  b,  nod  tlieir 
bottoma  turn  in  hard  brwa  Raps,  Aied  to  the  bar  c.     Theao  two  ban  togcthar  ara 
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eallcd,  by  the  workmen,  the  ipiiuUe  box.    The  standardB  a,  a,  are  bound  with  enm 
bars  Vf  n. 

c,  c,  are  the  wharres  or  whorls,  turned  by  a  band  from  the  horizontal  tin  cylinder  in 
the  lines  of  s,  x,  ^.ISSS,  lying  in  the  middle  line  between  the  two  parallel  rows  of 
tpmdles  D,  D.  p,  F,  are  the  bobbins  contuning  the  untwisted  doubled  silk,  which  are 
simply  pressed  down  upon  the  taper  end  of  the  spindles,  d,  d,  are  little  flyers,  or 
forked  wings  of  wire,  attached  to  washers  of  wood,  which  rerolve  loose  upon  tise  tops 
of  the  said  bobbins  r,  and  round  the  spindles.  One  of  the  wings  is  sometimes  bent 
upwards,  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  silk,  as  shown  by  dotted  lines  in  Jig.  1S58«  e,  c,  are 
pieces  of  wood  pressed  upon  the  tops  of  the  spindles,  to  prevent  the  flyers  from  starting 
off  by  the  centrifugal  force,  o,  are  horixonUd  shaAs  bearing  a  number  of  Uttle  spur 
wheels  /,  /.  m,  are  slot-bearings,  similar  to  those  of  the  doubling-machine,  which  are 
fixed  to  the  end  and  middle  frames.  In  these  slots,  the  light  square  cast-iron  shafts  or 
spindles  g,  /(g.I257.ue  laid,  on  whose  end  the  spur  wheel  A  is  cast ;  and  when  the  shaft  g 
lies  in  the  front  slot  of  its  bearing,  it  is  in  geer  with  the  wheel /;  upon  the  shaft  o ;  but 
when  it  is  laid  in  the  back  slot,  it  is  out  of  geer,  and  at  rest    See  p,  r,  Jig.l2S4» 

Upon  those  little  cast-iron  shafts  or  spindles^,  ^.1859.  the  bobbins  or  blocks  i,  are 
1258  ^^^^      thrust,  for  receiving,  by  winding-on,  the  twisted 

or  rpun  ulk.  These  blocks  are  made  of  a  large 
diameter,  in  order  that  the  nlk  fibres  may  not  be 
too  much  bent ;  and  they  are  but  slightly  filled, 
at  each  successive  charge,  lest,  by  increasing  their 
diameter  too  much,  they  should  produce  too  rapid 
an  increase  in  the  rate  of  winding,  with  propor- 
tional diminution  in  the  twist,  and  risk  of  stretch- 
ing or  tearing  the  silk.  7[*hey  are  therefore  the  more 
frequently  changed.  k,k,  are  the  guide  bars,  with 
the  guides  t,  t,  through  which  the  silk  passes,  being 
drawn  by  the  revolving  bobbins  i,  and  delivered 
or  laid  on  by  the  flyers  d^  d,  firom  the  rotatory 
twisting-bobbins  p.  The  operation  of  the  ma- 
chine is  therefore  simple,  aind  the  motions  are 
given  to  the  parts  in  a  nunner  equally  so. 

Upon  the  shaft  of  the  tin  cylinder  or  drum, 
exterior  to  the  frame,  the  usual  fiut  and  loose 
pulleys,  or  riggers,  l,  l',  are  mounted,  for  driving 
tiie  whole  machine.  These  riggers  are  often  called 
steam-pulleys  by  the  workmen,  from  th^  being 
connected  by  bands  with  the  steam-driven  shaft 
of  the  fiictory.   In  order  to  allow  the  riggers  upon 
the  shafts  of  the  upper  and  the  under  drums  to 
be  driven  from  the  same  pulley  upon  the  main 
shaft,  the  axb  of  the  under  drum  is  prolonged  at 
L,  l',  and  supported  at  its  end,  directly  from  the 
floor,  by  an  upright  bearing.      Upon  the  shafts 
of  the  tin  cylinders  there  is  also  a  fly-wheel  m, 
to  equalise  the  motion.     Upon  the  other  ends  of 
these  shafts,  namely  at  the  end  of  the  spinning- 
mill,  represented  in  J^  1^56.  the  pinions  1  are 
fixed,  which  drive  the  wheels  3,  by  means  of  the 
intermediate  or  carrier  wheel  8 ;  called  also  the 
plate  wheel,  from  its  being  hollowed  somewhat 
like  a  trencher.  1,  is  called  the  change-pinion,  be- 
cause it  is  changed  for  another,  of  a  diflerent  sise 
and  diflerent  number  of  teeth,  when  a  change  in 
the  velocity  of  wheels  2  and  3  is  to  be  made.     To  allow  a  greater  or  smaller  pinion  to 
be  applied  at  1,  the  wheeL  2  is  mounted  upon  a  stud  A,  which  is  movable  in  a  slot  con- 
centric with  the  axis  of  the  wheel  3.     This  slot  is  a  branch  from  the  cross  bar  k.     The 
smaller  the  change-pinion  is,  the  nearer  will  the  stud  k  approach  to  the  vertical  line 
Joining  the  centres  of  wheels  1  and  3 ;  and  the  more  slowly  vrill  the  plate  wheel  2  bo 
driven.     To  the  spur  wheel  3,  a  bevel  wheel  4,  is  fixed,  with  which  the  other  also 
revolves  loose  upon  a  stud.    The  bevel  wheel  5,  upon  the  shaft  i^  is  driven  by  the  bevel 
wheel  4 ;  and  it  communicates  moti<Ni,  by  the  bevel  wheels  6  and  7,  to  each  of  the 
horizontal  shafts  o,  o,  extending  along  the  upper  and  under  tiers  of  the  machine.     At 
tlie  left-hand  side  of  the  top  part  of  y^.  1256.  the  two  wheels  6  and  7  are  omitted,  on 
purpose  to  sliow  the  bearings  of  the  shaft  a,  as  also  the  slot-beariugs  for  carrying  the 
■hafts  or  skewers  of  the  bobbins. 
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If  it  be  cleared  to  communicate  twist  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  which  would 
be  given  by  the  actual  arrangement  of  the  wheels,  it  is  necessary  merely  to  transpose 
the  carrier  wheel  2,  from  its  present  position  on  the  right  hand  of  pinion  1,  to  the 
left  of  it»  and  to  drive  the  tin  cylinder  by  a  crossed  or  close  strap,  instead  of  a  straight 
or  open  one. 

Th9  traverse  motion  of  the  guide  is  given  here  in  a  similar  way  to  that  of  the  engine, 
(Jl^.  1S4S.  Near  one  of  the  middle  or  cross-frames  of  the  machine  (see  ^l^.!  258.)  the 
wheel  ^  in  geer  with  a  spur  wheel  A,  upon  one  of  the  block-shaAs,  drives  also  a  spur 
wheel  m,  that  revolves  upon  a  stud,  to  which  wheel  is  fixed  a  bevel  wheel  a,  in  gecr 
with  the  bevel  wheel  o.  To  wheel  o,  the  same  mechanism  is  attached  as  was  described 
under  ^«.  1247*  and  1248.  and  which  is  here  marked  with  the  same  letters. 

To  the  crank-knob  r.  Jig  1258»  a  rod  x,  is  attached,  which  moves  or  traverses  the  guide 

*  bar  belonging  to  that  part  of 

1260  _-=:5===^  B      1259         the  machine:    to  each  ma^ 

i:^    chine  one  such  apparatus  is 

^=*^    fitted.  In/g«.1260.&1261. 

another  mode  of  traversing 

the  guide  bar  is  shown, which 

is   generally  used   for   the 

coarser    qualities    of    silk. 

Near  to  one  of  the  middle 

frames,  one  of  the  wheels  f, 

in  geer  with  the  spur  wheel 

m,  and  the  bevel  wheel  n, 

both  revolving  on  one  stud, 

gives  motion    also    to    the 

wheel  o,  fixed  upon  a  shaft 

a',  at  whose  other  end  tlic 

elliptical  wheel  ('  is  fixed,  which  drives  a  second  elliptical  wheel  tf',  in  such  a  way  that 

the  larger  diameter  of  the  one  plays  in  geer  with  the  smaller  diameter  of  the  other  ;  the 

teeth  being  so  cut  as  to  take  into  each  other  in  all  positions.  The  crank-piece  tf  is  screwed 

1262  1263     upon  the  huee  of  the  wheel  c',  at  such  a  distance  firom  its  centre 

as  may  be  necessary  to  give  the  desired  length  of  traverse  motion 
to  the  guide  bar  for  laying  the  silk  spirally  upon  the  blocks. 
The  purpose  of  the  elliptical  wheel  is  to  modify  the  simple  crank 
motion,  which  would  wind  on  more  silk  at  the  ends  of  the  bob- 
bins than  in  their  middle,  and  to  effect  an  equality  of  winding- 
on  over  the  whole  surfitce  of  the  blocks.  In  y^.l261.  the  elliptical  wheels  are  shown  in 
front,  to  illustrate  their  mode  of  operating  upon  each  other.     JV^  1262.  is  a  block  filled 

1264  t  i,  ^  ^1*®  motion  of 

the  eccentric,  Jht. 
125^.  ;  and  Jig, 
1263.  is  a  block 
fiUed  by  the  el^p- 
tical  mechanism. 
As  the  length  of 
the  motions  of  the 
bar  in  the  latter 
construction  re- 
mains the  same  during  the  whole  operation,  the  silk,  as  it  is  wound  on  the  blocks,  will 
slide  over  the  edges,  and  thereby  produce  the  flat  ends  of  the  barrel  in  >f^.  1263.    The 

conical  ends  of  the  block  (/p.  1262.)  are  produced  by  the  con- 
tinually shortened  motions  of  the  guide  bar,  as  the  stud  ap- 
proaches^ in  iu  sun-and-planet  rotation,  nearer  to  the  general 
centre. 

Fig$.\2€4, 1265.  are  two  different  views  of  the  differential 
mechanism  described  under ^p.  1258« 

The  bent  wire  x,  ^.1258.  is  called  the  guider  iron.     It  is 
attached  at  one  end  to  the  pivot  of  tha  suA-and-planet  wheel  - 

^  work  i;  f»  o,  and  at 

T|  If  S  the   other  to  the 

}   I       iw qa ^  guide    bar    /,  /, 

SmT  a  /J^.  1«57.        Th. 

nn  (O  silk    threads   pass 


through  the  guides,  as  already  explained.    By  the  motion  eomnranicated  to  the  giude 
bar  (j/uider),  the  diamond  pattern  is  produced,  as  shown  mJSf.  1262. 
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TI»    SILK    AUTOKATTC    KIEL. 

In  this  machine*  the  silk  is  unwound  from  the  blocks  of  the  throving-mlll,  and 
Ibrmod  into  hanks  for  the  market.  The  blocks  being  of  a  large  size,  would  be  productiTc 
of  much  friction,  if  made  to  reroWe  upon  skewers  thrust  through  them,  and  would  cause 
frequent  breakage  of  the  silk.  They  arc,  therefore,  set  with  their  axes  upright  upon  a 
board,  and  the  ulk  is  drawn  from  their  surface,  just  as  the  we(l  is  firom  a  cop  in  the 
shuttle.  On  this  account  the  previous  winding-on  must  be  executed  in  a  very  r^uhu* 
numner ;  and  preferably  as  represented  in  yip.i262, 

Fig.l266,  is  a  front  view  of  the  reel;  little  more  than  one-half  of  it  being  shown. 
Ftp  1267.  IS  an  end  view.  Here  the  steam-pulleys  are  omitted,  for  fear  of  obstructing  the 

j>  1266 
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view  of  the  more  essential  parts,  a,  a,  are  the  two  end  framings,  connected  by  mahogany 
stretchers,  which  form  the  table  b,  for  receiving  the  bobbins  c,  c,  which  are  sometimes 
weighted  at  top  with  a  lump  of  lead,  to  prevent  their  tumbling,  n  is  the  reel,  consisting 
of  four  long  laths  of  wood,  which  are  fixed  upon  iron  frames,  attached  to  an  octagonal 
wooden  shafl.  The  arm  which  sustains  one  of  these  laths  is  capable  of  being  bent 
inwards,  by  loosening  a  tightening  hook,  so  as  to  permit  tlie  hanks,  when  finished,  to  be 
taken  off,  as  in  every  common  reeL 

The  machine  consists  of  two  equal  parts,  coupled  tt^ether  at  a,  to  facilitate  the 
removal  of  the  silk  from  either  half  of  the  reel ;  the  attendant  first  lifting  the  one  part, 
and  then  the  other,  x  is  the  guide  bar,  which  by  a  traverse  motion  causes  tlie  silk  to 
be  wound  on  in  a  cross  direction,  b  and  e  are  the  wire  guides,  and  d  are  little  levers 
lying  upon  the  cloth-covered  guide  bar  x.  The  silk  in  its  way  from  the  block  to  the 
reel,  passes  under  these  levers,  by  which  it  is  cleaned  from  loose  fibres. 

On  the  other  end  of  the  shafi  of  the  reel,  the  spur  wheel  1  is  fixed,  which  derives 
motion  from  wheel  2,  attached  to  the  shaft  of  the  steam-pulley  r.  Upon  the  asme  shaft 
there  in  a  bevel  wheel  S,  which  impels  the  wheel  4  upon  the  shaft  e ;  to  whose  end  a 
plate  is  attached,  to  which  the  crank  /  is  screwed,  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  proper 
length  of  traverse  motion  to  the  guide  bar  x,  connected  to  that  crank  or  eccentric  stud  by 
the  jointed  rod  g.  Upon  the  shaft  of  the  steam-pulleys  r,  there  is  a  worm  or  endlesi 
screw,  to  the  left  otftjig.  1267.  which  works  in  a  wheel  5,  attached  to  the  short  upright 
shaft  h  (Jig,  1266  )•  At  the  end  of  A,  there  is  another  worm,  which  works  in  a  wheel  6  ; 
at  whose  circumference  there  is  a  stud  t,  which  strikes  once  at  every  revolution  against 
an  arm  attached  to  a  bell,  seen  to  the  left  of  o ;  thus  announcing  to  the  reel-tenter  that  a 
measured  length  of  silk  has  been  wound  upon  her  reel.  «  is  a  rod  or  handle,  by  which 
the  fork  /,  with  the  strap,  may  be  moved  upon  the  fiut  or  loose  pulley,  so  as  to  set 
on  or  arrest  the  motion  at  pleasure. 

Throwsters  submit  their  silk  to  scouring  and  steaming  processes.     They  soak  tha 
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lumks,  as  imported,  in  lukewarm  soap-water  in  a  tub ;  but  the  bobbins  of  the  twisted 
single  siik  from  the  spinning  mill  are  enclosed  within  a  wooden  chest,  and  exposed  to 

the  opening  action  of  steam  for  about  ten  minutes. 
They  are  then  immersed  in  a  cistern  of  warm  water, 
from  which  they  are  transferred  to  the  doubling 
frame. 

Tlie  wages  of  the  work-people  in  the  silk- 
throwing  mills  of  Italy  are  about  one  half  of  their 
wages  in  Manchester;  but  this  difference  is 
much  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  superior 
machinery  of  our  mills.  In  1832,  there  was  a 
power  equal  to  S42  horses  engaged  in  the  silk- 
throwing  milb  of  Manchester  ;  and  of  about  1 00 
in  the  mills  of  Derby.  The  power  employed  in 
the  other  silk  mills  of  England  and  Scotland  has 
not  been  recorded. 

There  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  silk  called  martUfout, 
containing  generally  three  threads,  made  from  the 
white  Novi  raw  talk.  From  its  whiteness,  it  takes 
the  most  lively  and  delicate  colours  without  the 
discharge  of  its  gum.  A fter  being  made  into  tram 
by  the  single  twist  upon  the  spinning  mill,  it  is 
reeled  into  hanks,  and  sent  to  the  dyer  without 
further  preparation.  After  being  dyed,  the  throw- 
ster re-winds  and  re-twists  it  upon  the  spinning 
mill,  in  order  to  give  it  the  whipcord  hardness 
which  constitutes  the  peculiar  feature  of  marabout. 
The  cost  of  the  raw  Novi  silk  is  1 9s.  6dL  a  pound ; 
of  throwing  it  into  trsm,  2s.  6d,  ;  of  dyeing,  2s.; 

of  re-winding  and  re-twisting,  after  it  has  been 

dyed,  about  5». ;  of  waste,  2#.,  or  10  per  cent.;  the  total  of  which  sum  is  Sis. ;  being 
the  price  of  one  pound  of  marabout  in  1832.  ,  ,    ,    .  .    j 

Several  pieces  of  silk  were  put  into  my  hands,  for  analysis,  after  I  had  visited  the 
Sl  Katharine's  Dock  Warehouses,  in  New  Street,  Bishopsgate  Street,  for  the  purpose 
of  inspecting  a  large  package  of  Corahs  per  Colonist.  1  was  convinced,  by  this  in- 
spection, that,  notwithsunding  the  apparent  pains  bestowed  upon  the  tin  plate  and  teak 
wood  packing-cases,'  certain  fissures  existed  in  them,  through  which  the  atmospheric 
air  had  found  access,  and  had  caused  iron-mould  spots  upon  the  gunny  wrapper,  from 
the  rusting  or  oxidixement  of  the  tinned  iron. 

I  commenced  my  course  of  analysis  upon  some  of  the  pieces  which  were  most 
damaged,  as  I  thought  they  were  most  likely  to  lead  me  to  an  exact  appreciation  of 
the  cause  of  the  mischief;  and  I  pursued  the  foUowmg  general  train  of  research  :  — 

1.  The  piece  of  silk,  measuring  from  6  to  7  yards,  was  freely  exposed  to  the  air,  then 
weighed,  afterwards  dried  near  a  fire,  and  weighed  again,  in  order  to  determine  its 
hygrometrie  property,  or  its  quality  of  becoming  damp  by  absorbing  atmospheric 
▼aiMur.  Many  of  the  pieces  absorbed,  in  this  way,  from  one-tenth  to  one-eighth  of 
their  whole  weight;  that  is.  from  1  ox.  to  1^  ox.  upon  13  ox.  This  fact  is  very  m- 
stnictive,  and  shows  that  the  goods  had  been  dressed  in  the  loom,  or  imbued  sub- 
sequently, with  some  very  deliquescent  pasty  matter. 

2.  I  next  subjected  the  piece  to  the  action  of  distilled  water,  at  a  boihng  tempera- 
ture, till  the  whole  glutinous  matter  was  extracted  ;  five  pinU  of  water  were  employed 
for  this  purpose,  the  fifth  being  used  in  rinsing  out  the  residuum.  The  liquid  wrung 
out  from  the  silk  was  evaporated  first  over  the  fire,  but  towards  the  end  over  a  steam 
bath,  till  it  became  a  dry  extract ;  which  in  the  damaged  pieces  was  black,  like  extract 
of  liquorice,  but  in  the  sound  pieces  was  brown.  lu  all  cases,  the  extract  so  obtained 
absorbed  moUture  with  great  avidity.  The  extract  was  weighed  in  its  driest  state,  and 
the  weight  noted,  which  showed  the  addition  made,  by  the  dressing,  to  the  weight  of 
the  silk.  The  piece  of  silk  was  occasionally  weighed  in  iU  cleansed  state,  when  dry, 
as  a  check  upon  the  preceding  experiment. 

3.  The  dry  extract  was  now  subjected  to  a  regular  chemical  analysis,  which  was 
modified  according  to  circumstances,  as  follows: —100  parte  of  it  were  carefully 
ignited  in  a  platinum  capsule ;  during  which  a  considerable  flame  and  fetid  smoke  were 
disengaged.  The  ashes  or  incombustible  residuum  were  examined  by  the  action  of 
distilled  water,  filtration,  as  also  by  that  of  acids,  and  other  chemical  tests,  whereby  the 
constituents  of  these  ashes  were  ascertained.  In  the  course  of  the  incineration  or  cal- 
cination of  the  extract  from  the  several  samples,  1  never  observed  any  sparkling  or  scin- 
tillation ;  whence  I  inferred  tlial  no  nitre  had  been  .used  in  the  dressing  of  the  goods, 
as  some  persons  suggested. 
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4.  Having,  in  the  course  of  boiling  some  of  the  extract  from  two  of  the  damaged 
pieces,  in  a  little  distilled  water,  felt  a  urinous  odour,  I  was  induced  to  institute  the 
following  minute  course  of  researches,  in  order  to  discover  whether  the  urine  of  man 
had  been  introduced  into  the  dressing  paste  of  the  silk  webs.  I  digested  a  certain 
portion  of  the  said  extract  in  alcohol,  60  per  cent  over  proof,  which  is  incapable  of  dis- 
solving the  rice  water,  or  other  starchy  matter  which  might  be  properly  applied  to  the 
silk  in  the  loom.  The  alcohol,  however,  especially  when  aided  by  a  moderale  heat, 
readily  dissolves  urea,  a  substance  of  a  peculiar  nature,  which  is  the  characteristic  con- 
stituent of  human  urine.  The  alcohol  took  a  yellow  tint,  and,  being  after  subsidence 
of  the  sediment,  decanted  clear  off  into  a  glass  retort,  and  exposed  to  the  gentle  beat  of 
a  water  bath,  it  distilled  over  clear  into  the  receiver,  and  left  a  residuum  in  the  retort, 
which  possessed  the  properties  of  urea.  This  substance  was  solid  when  cold,  but 
melted  at  a  heat  of  220^  F. ;  and  at  a  heat  of  about  245^  it  decomposed  with  the  pro- 
duction of  water  and  carbonate  of  ammonia — the  well-known  products  of  urea  at  that 
temperature.  The  exhalation  of  the  ammonia  was  very  sensible  to  the  smell,  and  was 
made  peculiarly  manifest  by  its  browning  yellow  turmeric  paper,  exposed  in  a  moist 
state  to  the  fumes,  as  they  issued  from  the  orifice  of  the  glass  tube,  in  which  the  de- 
composition was  usually  effected.  I  thus  obtained  perfect  evidence  that  urine  had 
been  employed  in  India  in  preparing  the  paste  with  wluch  a  great  many  of  the  pieces 
had  been  dressed.  It  is  known  to  every  experienced  chemist,  that  one  of  the  most 
fermentative  or  putrefactive  compositions  which  can  be  made,  results  from  the  mixture 
of  human  urine  with  starchy  or  gummy  matter,  such  as  rice  water;  a  substance  which, 
by  the  test  of  iodine  water,  these  Corahs  also  contained,  as  I  showed  to  the  gentlemen 
present,  at  my  visit  to  the  Bonding  Warehouse. 

5.  On  incinerating  the  extract  of  the  Corahs,  I  obtained,  in  the  residuum,  a  notable 
quantity  of  free  alkali ;  which,  by  the  test  of  chloride  of  platinum,  proved  to  be  potassa. 
But,  as  the  extract  itself  was  neutral  to  the  tests  of  litmus  and  turmeric  paper,  I  was 
consequently  led  to  infer,  that  the  said  extract  contained  some  vegetable  acid,  probably 
produced  by  the  fermentation  of  the  weaver's  dressing,  in  the  hot  climate  of  Hindostan. 
I,  accordingly,  examined  the  nature  of  this  acid,  by  distilling  a  portion  of  the  extract 
along  with  some  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  obtained,  in  the  receiver,  a  notable 
quantity  of  the  volatilised  acid  condensed.  This  acid  might  be  the  acetic  (vinegar), 
the  result  of  fermentation,  or  it  might  be  the  formic  or  acid  of  ants,  the  result  of  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  starchy  matter.  To  decide  this  point,  I  saturated  the 
said  distilled  acid  with  magnesia,  and  obtained  on  evaporation  the  characteristic  gummy 
mass  of  acetate  of  magnesia,  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  none  of  the  crystak  of  formiate  of 
magnesia  insoluble  in  alcohol.  From  the  quantity  of  alkali  (potassa)  which  I  obtained 
from  the  incineration  of  the  extract  of  one  piece  of  the  damaged  silk,  and  which 
amounted  to  ux  grains  at  least,  I  was  convinced  that  wood  ashes  had  been  added,  in 
India,  to  the  mixture  of  sour  rice  water  and  urine,  which  would  therefore  constitute 
a  compound  remarkably  hygrometric,  and  well  qualified  to  keep  the  warp  of  the  web 
damp,  even  in  that  arid  atmosphere,  during  the  time  that  the  Tanty  or  weaver  was 
working  upon  it.  The  acetate  of  potassa,  present  in  the  said  Condis,  is  one  of  the 
most  deliquescent  salts  known  to  the  chemist :  and,  when  mixed  with  fermented  urine, 
forms  a  most  active  hygrometric  dressing, — one,  likewise,  which  will  readily  generate 
mildew  upon  woven  goods,  with  the  aid  of  heat  and  the  smallest  portion  of  atmospheric 
oxygen.  By  the  above-mentioned  fermentative  action,  the  carbon,  which  is  one  of  the 
chemical  constituents  of  the  rice  or  starchy  matter,  had  been  eliminated,  so  as  to  occa- 
sion the  dark  stains  upon  the  silk,  and  the  blackness  of  the  extract  taken  out  of  it  by 
distilled  water. 

6.  That  the  dressing  applied  to  the  webs  is  not  simply  a  decoction  of  rice^  becomes 
very  manifest,  by  comparing  the  incinerated  residuum  of  rice  witli  the  incinerated  re- 
siduum of  the  extract  of  the  said  Corahs.  I  find  that  1 00  grains  of  rice,  incinerated 
in  a  platinum  capsule,  leave  only  about  one  fifth  of  a  grain,  or  1  in  500  of  incombustible 
matter,  which  is  chiefly  siliceous  sand;  whereas,  when  100  grains  of  an  average  extract 
of  several  of  these  Corahs  were  similarly  incinerated,  they  Idft  fully  1 7  parts  of  incom- 
bustible matter.  This  consisted  chiefly  of  alumina  or  earth  of  clay,  with  silica,  potassa 
anu  a  little  common  or  culinary  salt.  (Has  the  clay  been  added^  as  is  done  in  Man* 
Chester,  to  give  apparent  substance  to  the  thin  silk  web  ?  ) 

From  the  above  elaliorate  course  of  experiments,  which  occupied  me  almost  con- 
stantly during  a  period  of  four  weeks,  I  was  fully  warranted  to  conclude  that  the 
damage  of  the  said  goods  had  been  occasioned  by  the  vile  dressing  which  had  been  put 
into  them  in  India ;  which,  as  I  have  said,  under  the  influence  of  heat  and  air,  had 
caused  them  to  become  more  or  less  mildewed,  in  proportion  to  their  original  damp- 
ness when  packed  at  Calcutta,  and  to  the  accidental  ingress  of  atmoepherie  air  into  the 
cases  during  the  voyage  from  Calcutta  to  Ix>ndon. 

'Jlie  following  is  the  list  of  Corahs  which  I  chemically  examined  :— 
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]  and  2,  per  Colonist,  from  Calcutta,  2  pieces,  sound-^TIiese  two  pieces  had  been 
dressed  with  a  sweet  viscid  matter,  like  jaggery  or  goor  (molassy  sugar),  mixed  with 
the  rice  water.  This  extract  contained  no  urine,  but  emitted  a  smell  of  caramel  or 
burned  sugar,  when  ignited.  It  amounted  to  270  grains  in  the  one,  and  370  in  the 
other. 

5,  ditto,  1  piece,  mildewed,  1st  degree. — This  piece  had  beon  dressed  like  No  5, 
and  contained  no  trace  of  urine.  It  afforded  400  grains  of  a  most  deliquescent  sweetish 
glutinous  matter. 

4,  ditto,  1  piece,  mildewed,  1st  degree,  as  No.  S. 

5»  dittoy  1  piece,  mildewed,  Sd  degree. —  This  piece  contained  no  trace  of  urine, 
but  it  afforded  210  grains  of  a  light  brown  extract,  being  rice  water,  mixed  with  some- 
thing like  jaggery. 

6,  ditto,  1  piece,  Sd  degree^  mildewed. —  This  piece  afforded  CTidence  of  urine  in  it, 
by  test  of  carbonate  of  ammonia.     The  extract  amounted  to  320  grains. 

8,  ditto,  2  pieces,  damaged  in  the  Sd  degree. —  The  total  weight  of  one  of  the<ie 
pieces,  after  exposure  to  air,  was  4610  grains,  and  it  lost  440  grains  by  drying.  Tlie 
total  weight  of  the  other  was  4950  grains,  and  it  lost  320  grains  by  drying.  The  weight 
of  extract  was,  in  one  piece,  210  grains;  and  both  pieces  contained,  abundant  traces  of 
urine,  as  well  as  of  potash.  These  constituents,  along  with  the  rice  water,  accounted 
sufficiently  for  the  great  damage  of  these  two  pieces  by  mildew. 

10,  ditto,  2  pieces,  sound. — These  contained  no  urea.  Each  afforded  from  300  to 
500  grains,  of  a  light  brown  yegetable  extract. 

12,  ditto,  2  pieces. —  The  extract  in  the  one  amounted  to  222  grains,  and  in  the 
other  to  330.     Both  contained  urea,  and  had  therefore,  been  imbued  with  urine. 

14,  ditto,  2  pieces,  mildewed,  3d  degree.  —  lliere  was  no  urea  in  the  extracts  from 
these  two  pieces ;  but  they  afforded,  the  one  300  grains  of  extract,  and  the  other  750. 
But  this  extract  was  a  saccharine  molassy  matter,  impossible  to  dry  over  a  steam  heat. 
The  same  quantity  as  the  last,  if  dried  by  stronger  means,  would  have  weighed  pro- 
bably 600  grains.  Its  extraordinary  deliquescence  kept  the  pieces  very  moist,  and 
thereby  caused  the  mildewing  of  them.  With  the  saccharine  matter,  four  per  cent,  of 
culinary  salt  was  mixed  in  one  of  these  extracts. 

16,  ditto,  2  pieces,  3d  degree  of  mildew. —  The  extract,  about  200  grains,  contained 
abundant  eridence  of  urea,  and,  consequently,  of  urine. 

1 8,  ditto,  2  pieces,  sound. —  Both  these  contained  some  traces  of  urea ;  but  the  one 
yielded  only  102  grains  of  extract,  and  the  other  370  grains.  They  must  have  been 
well  screened  from  the  air  to  have  resisted  the  action  of  the  urine. 

20,  ditto,  2  pieces,  damaged,  1st  degree. —  No  urea.  The  extract  of  the  one  was 
320  grains;  of  the  other  piece  380 ;  and  it  had  a  light  brown  colour,  being  a  saccha- 
rine mucilage. 

22t  ditto,  2  pieces,  Sd  degree  mildew.— 200  grains  of  extract  in  the  one,  and  210 
in  the  other :  they  contained  urea. 

24,  2  pieces,  Sd  degree  of  mildew. — 310  grains  of  extract  in  the  one,  and  180 
grains  in  the  other.     Both  were  impr^nated  with  urea,  and  consequently  with  urine. 

Having  in  the  preceding  report  demonstrated,  by  the  clearest  processes  of  chemical 
research,  that  the  above  mildewed  Corahs  had  been  damaged  by  the  fermentative  de- 
composition of  the  dressing  paste  with  which  they  had  been  so  abundantly  impregnated, 
I  would  recommend  the  importers  of  such  goods  to  cause  the  whole  of  the  dressing  to 
be  washed  out  of  them,  and  the  pieces  to  be  thoroughly  dried  before  being  packed  up. 
I  believe  that  clean  silk  may  be  kept  and  transported,  even  in  the  most  humid  atmo- 
sphere, without  undergoing  any  change,  if  it  be  not  imbued  with  fermentative  paste. 

I  examined  eight  other  pieces  of  a  different  mark,  imported  by  another  mercantile 
house,  per  Colonist,  and  they  afforded  results  similar  to  the  above. 

The  beautiful  and  artistic  ulk  trophy,  occupying  the  entrance  to  the  Western  Nave 
of  the  Exhibition,  did  not  fail  to  attract  notice.  This  trophy  consisted  of  an  elegant 
arrangement  of  rich  tissues,  brocades,  damasks,  and  other  furniture,  silks,  the  whole 
of  which  had  been  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Keith  &  Co.,  and  was  surmounted  by  a 
silken  banner.  A  variety  of  rich  and  costly  productions  of  the  Spital fields  loom  were 
exhibited  in  the  Galleries. 

The  colours  and  texture  of  these  fabrics  were  of  great  brilliancy  and  finish.  An  in- 
teresting collection  of  specimens  of  the  raw  and  manufactured  material  was  also  exhibited. 
Specimens  of  silk-plush  for  various  purposes  and  in  imitation  of  furs  were  likewise  found 
among  these  articles.  The  ribands  of  Coventry  have  acquired  a  univer^I  reputation  ;  and 
this  characteristic  manufacture  was  well  represented  in  the  number  and  variety  of  the 
articles  exhibited.  The  application  of  steam  power  as  a  substitute  for  hand-weaving 
in  this  manufiicture  is  making  rapid  progress,  and  some  of  its  results  were  apparent. 

At  present  the  United  Kingdom  draws  its  supply  of  the  raw  material  for  manufac- 
ture principally  from  the  East  Indies;  and  France,  Itah',  Turkey,  and  China,  also 
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supply  a  considerable  amount.  Ten  years  since,  the  annual  imports  for  home  connimp- 
lion  amounted  to  the  large  sum  of  4,734,755  lbs.  When  it  is  remembered  ttaat  mJi 
this  yast  quantity  of  textile  fibre  is  the  result  of  the  industry  of  larvc,  an  idea  may  be 
gained  of  the  importance  of  things  seemingly  insignificant. 

Manchester  exhibited  Gros  de  Naples  as  good  and  as  cheap  as  that  of  Lyons;  and  the 
estahlisbnwnt  of  our  Sohoob  of  Design  bids  fair  to  secure  our  superiority  in  the  taste 
and  beauty  of  our  patterns. 

Silk  QSwitzerland),  There  are  some  silk-stufi*  factories  in  the  Canton  of  Bale  :  but 
the  staple  trade  of  this  tow^n  lies  in  the  manufacture  of  silk  ribbons.  In  this  auid  the 
neighbouruig  canton  of  Bale-Champagne  there  are  about  4,000  looms,  which  give  em- 
ployment to  16,000  workmen  as  weavers,  dyers,  &c.  Manual  labour  is  extremely 
cheap,  enabling  the  nuinufacturer  to  sell  at  a  very  low  rate.  The  principal  part  of  the 
manufacturers  of  this  canton  employ  their  own  capital,  and  have  not  to  surmount  those 
difficulties  and  disadvantages  inseparable  from  the  employment  of  borrowed  capital. 
The  medium  annual  produce  of  the  manufactures  of  Bale  is  about  20,000,000  of 
francs,  part  of  which  is  imported  into  most  European  countries,  America  and  the 
Colonies.  The  principal  articles  of  manu&cture  are  plain  taffeta*  ribbons,  plain  aatia 
and  figured  ribbons  :  in  all  these  articles.  Bale  maintains  an  incontestable  superiority. 

The  most  cordial  understanding  exists  between  employers  and  employed,  and  the 
strikes  and  coalitions  so  injurious  to  other  manufiicturing  countries  are  unknown  in 
Switserland.     There  is  no  fixed  tariff  for  the  price  of  manual  labour. 

The  silk  trade  in  this  country  has  grown  and  prospered  without  the  aid  of  protective 
duties,  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  difiiculties  occasioned  by  the  high  prohibi- 
tive customs,  instead  of  being  pr^udicial,  have  been  of  advantage,  by  increasing  the  active 
genius  and  emulation  of  the  numufiicturers,  and  inducing  them  to  seek  more  distant  and 
more  fovourable  outlets  for  their  goods.  The  morality,  activity  and  commercial  knowledge 
of  the  Swiss  may  be  c«Hiaidered  the  bams  of  their  suecess  in  this  most  important  branch 
of  trade. 

Silk^  {Aiutrian).  Of  all  the  states  of  Europe,  the  Austrian  monarchy  possesses 
the  most  abundant  supply  of  silk.  Tlie  production  of  silk  is  conducted  on  the  most 
important  scale  in  the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom ;  next  in  order  of  importance  oomes 
the  Tyrol :  the  same  business  is  also  carried  on  in  the  military  frontier,  Gon  and  Gra- 
diska,  and  also  in  Istria  and  Trieste,  in  Dalmatia  and  south  of  Hungary.  Trials  have 
likewise  been  made  in  Lower  Austria,  Bohemia,  and  Carniola.  'Jlie  productions  of 
cocoons  amount  on  an  average  annually 

In  Lombardy              -  -  -  -  -  to  950,000  cirt 

The  province  of  Venice  -  -  -  .         200,000 

The  Tyrol     -            -  -  -  -  -           28,000 

The  other  provinces    -  •  .  .  •            12,000 

ToUl  490,000  cwt 

Or,  in  round  numbers,  500,000  cwt. 

The  cocoons  are  prepared  at  the  reeling  establishment  into  raw  silk.  From  the  result 
of  inquiries,  it  would  appear  that  Lombardy  comprises  3,060  reeling  establishments, 
which  employ  79,500  workpeople,  without  taking  into  calculation  tlie  smaller  establish- 
ments, which  are  not  included  in  this  enumeration.  The  entire  production  amounts  to 
2,512,000  Vienna  lbs. ;  and  since  12  lbs.  of  cocoons  yield  1  lb.  of  raw  silk  there  are  re- 
quired  for  this  aggregate  of  raw  silk  300,400  cwt.  of  cocoons.  Tlie  quantity  of  cocoons 
required  in  excess  of  the  quantity  produced,  an  excess  of  nearly  50,000  cwt.,  is  covered 
by  the  production  of  the  Venetian  provinces,  chiefly  by  that  of  Verona. 

Within  the  province  of  Venice,  the  reeling  establishments  are  pretty  numerous,  but 
of  less  extent  The  nearest  approximation  in  reference  to  this  matter  is  obtained  by 
taking  the  extent  of  the  production  at  one-half  of  that  in  Lombardy.  The  remainder 
of  the  cocoons  produced  in  the  province  undergo  further  preparation  in  Lombardy,  and 
partly  in  the  Tyrol  also,  whilst  a  portion  of  those  obtained  in  Gors  and  Gradidu,  as 
well  as  in  Istria,  are  prepared  in  Venetian  reeling  establishments. 

The  number  and  the  performance  of  the  reeling  machines  in  the  Tyrol  are  accurately 
known.  In  the  year  1848  South  Tyrol  contain^  559  of  such  reeling  establishment^. 
These  employed  13,000  hands,  and  turned  out  265,700  lbs.  of  raw  silk  from  31,900 
Vienna  cwt.  of  cocoons,  llie  supply  of  cocoons  required  beyond  that  furnislied  by  the 
production  of  the  country  was  drawn  from  the  Venetian  provinces. 

The  reeling  establishments  in  the  remaining  provinces  produce  conjointly  from  10,000 
cwt.  of  cocoons  75,000  Vienna  lbs.  of  raw  silk. 

The  whole  production  of  raw  silk  obtained  in  the  Austrian  monarchy  is  about 
4,108,700,  and  the  waste  about  716,400  lbs.  The  number  of  working  hands  employed 
In  the  reeling  establishments  is  not  less  than  160,000  (or  if  their  term  of  occupation  b« 
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reduced  to  270  days  in  the  year,  30,000  only).  Besides  the  products  already  enumerated 
about  900  ewt  of  cocoons  ere  annually  imported  into  Lombardy,  principally  from 
Siritzerland,  and  the  neighbouring  Italian  States,  and  are  prepared  in  the  Lombardy 
reeling  establbhments.  Tlie  quantity  of  silk  produced  is  thus  increased  to  an  aggregate 
of  4,1 16,200  lbs. 

Tlie  raw  silk  undergoes  further  preparation  in  the  throwing  mills,  but  the  whole 
mass  of  the  production  is  not  thus  worked  up  within  the  monarchy,  for  the  exports  of 
raw  silk  are  found  considerably  to  exceed  the  imports.  On  an  average  of  the  five  years 
1843  to  1 847,  the  annual  imports  were  1 10,000  Vienna  lbs.  of  raw  silk  (through  Venice, 
Switzerland,  and  the  adjacent  Italian  States),  whilst  70,000  lbs,  of  this  commodity  were 
exported,  for  the  most  part  to  Switserland,  the  adjacent  states  of  Italy,  and  Southern 
Germany.  Hence  it  results  that  a  balance  of  raw  silk,  amounting  to  589,000  lbs.,  have 
been  Uken  off  by  foreign  consumption,  and  that  the  other  3,518,800  Vienna  lbs.  are  re- 
tained by  the  sutes  of  the  monarchy,  and  more  than  two-thirds  thereof  are  worked  up 
in  Lombardy.  In  1817,  that  province  reckoned  500  throwing  mills,  with  1,239,000 
spindles ;  and  of  these  702,100  were  for  spinning,  and  507,209  for  twisting.  In  the 
throwing  mills  themselves,  12,000  bands  were  employed,  (namely,  4,400  men,  5,500 
women,  and  2,100  children,)  and,  moreover,  there  were  occupied  31 ,800  female  winders. 
The  production  yielded  was  989,000  Vienna  lbs.  of  tram,  and  1,189,700  lbs.  of  thrown 
silk ;  for  this  aggregate  of  production  2,256,200  lbs.  of  raw  silk  were  used.  The  fioss 
silk  was  to  the  weight  of  76,000  lbs. 

The  working  of  the  throwing  mills  of  Venice  produced,  in  proportion  to  those  of 
Lombardy,  almost  similar  results  to  those  above  indicated  in  reference  to  the  reeling 
establishments ;  only  the  production  of  tram  greatly  preponderates.  The  number  of 
persons  employed  in  the  throwing  mills,  both  within  and  without  doors,  were  20,000 ; 
their  production  was  above  960,000  Vienna  lbs.,  and  the  consumption  of  raw  silk  by  the 
conversion  into  this  quantity  was  1,009,000  lbs.,  giving  waste  (floss)  to  the  amount  of 
47,400  lbs. 

There  are  at  present  in  the  Tyrol  55  throwing  mills,  with  125,047  spindles  ;  85,583 
of  which  latter  are  for  spinning,  and  39,464  for  twisting.  In  these  mills  500  men  and 
1,200  women  and  children  are  employed.  The  production  there,  including  that  of  the 
smaller  throwing  mills,  which  give  occupation  to  500  workmen,  amount  to  220,400 
Vienna  lbs.  of  tlm>wn  silk,  for  which  231,400  Vienna  lbs.  of  raw  silk  have  to  be 
worked  up. 

Of  the  remainder  of  the  raw  silk  (23,200  lbs.)  about  14^000  lbs.  are  distributed 
through  the  other  southern  provinces,  and  the  remaining  9,200  lbs.  appropriated  to  other 
purposes. 

Thus  we  find  a  resulting  total  of  production  equal  to  S»d74,000  Vienna  lbs.  of  thrown 
sUk. 

Silk  in  the  Exhibition, —  Simpsony  Miles,  5,  AldtrmcoAwry  Poetem,  4,  Milk  Street,  Man' 
Chester,  Leek,  and  Derbjf.  — Manufacturer,  Specimens  of  the  leading  classes  of  raw  silks, 
from  France,  Italy,  China,  Bengal,  and  Turkey,  selected  by  Messrs.  Durant  &  Co. 

Sewing,  netting- silk,  and  twist,  intended  to  show  the  varieties  of  quality,  their  rich- 
ness and  beauty  of  colour. 

Sewing,  netting  silk  and  twist. 

Raven  and  jet  sewings,  in  weight  and  form  as  sold  in  the  market,  of  four  qualities. 

Crochet  and  Mohair  silks,  exhibited  for  quality  and  price. 

l%oe  mercery,  consisting  of  silk  and  union  galloons,  doubels,  braids,  and  round  silk 
laces,  yellow  and  black  borders,  &c.     Specimens  of  imion  cord. 

In  1849,  the  enormous  quantity  of  6,269,179  lbs.  of  silk  in  its  several  conditions  of 
raw,  waste,  and  thrown,  was  imported  into  this  country.  The  manufacture  employs 
upwards  of  33,000  individuals,  and  is  carried  on  in  nearly  300  silk  factories.  The  sum 
annually  expended  on  silk  goods  in  England  is  taken  at  considerably  upwards  of  fifteen 
millions  annually. 

In  the  following  Table  are  included 


lui|MJfta  to  UvCTpMi  of 
SCseH  at  Livarpeol,  8  let ; 
Abo,  csporto  M  **  Conniapttoii'* 


ISdO. 


Ita. 
ChliM       Itl.tTS 
Do.  5,304 

lUv  SUk  flOO,78« 


tlM. 

S4,«aO 
Dth  l,!lAO 

Thrown  BOk  56,578 


1S5I. 


iln. 
China       16«,no 
Da.  •         S,5M 
Raw  SUk  48t.54S 


Iba. 
Bfl^Cal  6,450 

TtaravB  SUk  66,560 


The  Imports  warehoused  in  December  were—  ' 

China      ^         -  1,377  bales      Bengal         -  1,262  bales      Chinese  Thrown     20balei 
Italian  Raw     -      204  Brutia  -       86  Persian   -        -    358 

Italian  Thrown      107  Greek-         -         5  Canton   •        -1414 

Of  the  above  237  bales  China  were  at  the  port  of  Liverpool 
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An  Accoumt  of  the  Imports,  Consumption,  and  Stock  of  Silk  in  1850  and  1851. 
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An  EniMATB  of  the  Annual  Quantities  of  Silk  produced  or  exported  from  the  serersl 
Countries  in  the  World,  exhibiting  also  the  Countries  to  which  exported. 

NoU,  —  These  estimates  exclude  the  silk  manu&etured  in  Italy. 


Countries  whence  exported. 

QosnUties. 

Coantiies  to 
which  exported. 

QuantUieB. 

Italj  exports 
France  produces  « 
India  and  Bengal  export 
Persia                        ,• 
Cliina                          „ 
Asia  Minor               „ 
Levant,  Turkey,  and  Ar- 
chipelago export 
Spain              M 

Total    - 

34,000  bales  of  225  small  IbsL 
10,500    „      5    73J  kils,  or 

9,500     „      {  1284  Vienna  lbs. 

7,500    „         162  lbs.  English 

4,000     n 

8,500     H 

3,500     n 
1,500     „ 

)  England  • 
\  France     - 

Prussia 

Russia 

Austria  and 
Germany 

Switaerland 

Total - 

Bales. 
28,000 
22,000 
7,600 
6,400 
5,000 

5.C00 

74jOOO 

74,000  bales. 

State  of  the  Warehouses  in  London,  ending  December  31,  1850  and  1851. 


Bengal           .... 

„  Llrerpool  ... 
Qilna.          .          .          .          . 

,.  LWerpooI  -  •  . 
Canton           .... 

„  Llrerpool  ... 
Chinese  Thrown       .          .          . 

„        Liverpool    ... 

Total 
•Included  in  China,  bat  the  quantitj 
very  small. 

Sold  Stock. 

Unsold  Stock. 

DeUvered  fai  Dec. 

186& 

1881. 

1860. 

1851. 

1850. 

1851. 

Bales. 
4,S86 

7i876 

• 
• 
»4 

Bales. 
8.067 

7^696 

25 

1,134 

'2a 

Balps. 

8,370 

13 

8.167 

58 

•  . 

Bates. 
8,716 

1^5 

Balee. 

688 

• 

"is 

Bales. 
608 

185 

11,896 

19.167 

6VGD6 

^6» 

8,857 

8.775 
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Ayerage  Monthly  Deliveries  from  the  Warehouses  in  London,  from  1st  Jan.  to  S  1st 
Dec.  in  the  Years  1849,  1850,  and  1851  (including  Liverpool). 


Bengal   -      •       -       • 
Cblaa     .       .       -       - 
China  Thrown 

1S49. 

1850. 

11151. 

716  BalM  per  Month 

2  - 

780  Bales  per  Mooth 
"»8    „ 

718  Bales  per  Month 

The  following  is  an 

Account  of  the  Exports  of  Sixx  of  British  Produce  and  Manufacture. 


Manu&ctures  of  silk  only :  — 

Quantitiei. 

Declared  Value. 

1850. 

1851. 

1850. 

1850. 

€ 

£ 

Stuffs,  handkerchief 

and  ribbons  •            -  lbs. 

419^6$ 

436,301 

487,450 

534,418 

Stockings         -            -  doc.  pair 

12,-269 

15,986 

20,261 

26,557 

All  other  descriptions   -  value 

— - 

— 

174,879 

194,987 

Of  silk  mixed  with  other 

materials :  -— 

Stuffs,      handkerchief 

and  ribbons  -            -  lbs. 

766,358 

748,694 

332,140 

347,886 

Stockings         -            -  doz.  pair 

4,143 

4,971 

3,153 

4,651 

All  other  deaeriptians  -  value 
Total  - 

— " 

""— 

23,102 

26,432 

^ 

m 

1,040,985 

1,134,931 

Silk  thrown      -            -  Iba. 

69,993 

72,460 

53,273 

57,803 

ffilk  twist  and  yam       -  lbs. 

Totel   ... 

474,349 

389,901 

161,383 

138,635 

- 

m 

1,255,641 

1,331,369 

SILKWORM  GUT,  for  angling,  is  made  as  follows:  — Select  a  number  of  the 
best  and  largest  ulkworms,  just  when  they  are  beginning  to  spin ;  which  is  known  by 
their  refusing  to  eat,  and  having  a  fine  silk  thread  hanging  from  their  mouths. 
Immerse  them  in  strong  vinegar,  and  cover  them  closely  for  twelve  houni,  if  the 
weather  be  warm,  but  two  or  three  hours  longer,  if  it  be  oool     Whea  taken  out,  and 

a  1S68  ^ 


/    / 


/ 


^ 


:: 


1,         Jv 

• ~S 


pulled  asunder,  two  transparent  guts  will  be  observed,  of  a  yellow  green  colour,  as  thick 
as  a  small  straw,  bent  double.  The  rest  of  the  entrails  resembles  boiled  spinage,  and 
therefore  can  occasion  no  misUke  as  to  the  nlk-gut.     If  this  be  aoft,  or  break  upon 
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stretching  it,  it  is  a  proof  that  the  worm  has  not  been  long  enough  under  the  influeoee 
of  the  vinegar.  When  the  gut  is  fit  to  draw  out,  the  one  end  of  it  is  to  be  dipped 
into  the  Tinegar,  and  the  other  end  is  to  be  stretched  gently  to  the  proper  length. 
When  thus  drawn  out,  it  must  be  kept  extended  on  a  thin  piece  of  board,  by  putting  its 
extremities  into  slits  in  the  end  of  the  wood,  or  fiutening  them  to  pins,  and  then  exposed 
in  the  sun  to  dry.  Thus  genuine  silk-gut  is  made  in  Spain.  From  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  dried,  the  ends  are  always  more  or  less  compressed  or  attenuated.  *  Fiff, 
1268.  a%  is  the  silkworm ;  6,  the  worm  torn  asunder ;  e,  c,  the  guts ;  d^  d^  a  board  dUt  at 
the  ends,  wiih  the  gut  to  dry ;  f,/,  boards  with  wooden  pegs,  for  the  same  purpose. 

SILVER  {Argtmt^  Fr. ;  5/i!6er,  Germ.;)  was  formerly  called  w^perftet  metal,  because 
heat  8 lone  revived  its  oxide,  and  because  it  could  pass  unchanged  through  fiery  trials* 
which  apparently  destroyed  most  other  metals.  The  distinctions,  perfect,  imperfect* 
and  noble,  are  now  justly  rejected.  The  bodies  of  this  class  are  all  equal  in  metallic 
nature,  each  being  endowed  merely  with  different  relations  to  other  forms  of  matter* 
which  serve  to  characterise  it,  and  to  give  it  a  peculiar  value. 

When  pure  and  planished,  silver  is  the  brightest  of  the  metals.  Its  specific  gravity 
in  the  ingot  is  10*47 ;  but,  when  condensed  under  the  hammer  or  in  the  coining  press,  it 
becomes  10*6.  It  melts  at  a  bright  red  heat,  a  temperature  estimated  by  some  as  equal  to 
1280°  Fahr.,  and  by  others  to  2S9  Wedgewood.  It  is  exceedingly  malleabla  and  ductile ; 
affording  leaves  not  more  than  j^i^^  of  an  inch  thick,  and  wire  hi  finer  than  a  human 
hair. 

By  Sickingen's  experiments,  its  tenacity  is,  to  that  of  gold  and  platinum,  as  the  num- 
bers 19,  15,  and  26)  ;  so  that  it  has  an  intermediate  strength  between  these  two  metals^ 
Pure  atmospheric  air  does  not  affect  silver,  but  that  of  houses  impregnated  with  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  soon  tarnishes  it  with  a  film  of  brown  sulphuret  It  is  distinguished 
chemically  from  gold  and  platinum  by  its  ready  solubility  in  nitric  acid,  and  from  almost 
all  other  metals,  by  its  saline  solutions  affording  a  curdy  precipitate  with  a  moat  minute 
quantity  of  sea  salt  or  any  soluble  chloride. 

Silver  occurs  under  many  forms  in  nature  :  — 

1.  Native  Btlvery  possesses  the  greater  part  of  the  above  properties ;  yet,  on  account  of 
its  being  more  or  less  alloyed  with  other  metals,  it  diflfers  a  little  in  malleability, 
lustre,  density,  &c.  It  sometimes  occurs  crystallised  in  wedge-form  octahedrons,  in 
cubes,  and  cubo-octahedrons.  At  other  times  it  is  found  in  dendritic  shapes,  or  arbor- 
escences,  resulting  from  minute  crystals  implanted  upoiv  each  other.  But  more  usually  it 
presents  itself  in  small  grains  without  determinable  form,  or  in  amorphous  masses  of 
various  magnitude. 

The  gang^es  (mineral  matrices)  of  native  silver  are  so  numerous,  that  it  may  be  said 
to  occur  in  all  kinds  of  rock.  At  one  time  it  appears  as  if  filtered  into  their  fissures, 
at  another  as  having  vegetated  on  their  surface,  and  at  a  third,  as  if  impasted  in  their 
substance.     Such  varieties  are  met  with  principally  in  the  mines  of  Peru. 

The  native  metal  is  found  in  almost  all  the  silver  mines  now  worked  ;  but  especially 
in  that  of  Kongsberg  in  Norway,  in  carbonate  and  fluate  of  lime,  &c.  ;  at  Scblangen- 
berg  in  Siberia,  in  a  sulphate  of  barytas;  at  All^mont,  in  a  ferruginous  clay,  &c.  In 
the  article  MiNss,  I  have  mentioned  several  large  masses  of  native  silver  that  have  been 
dlwovered  in  various  focalities. 

The  metals  most  usually  associated  with  silver  in  the  native  alloy,  are  gold,  copper, 
arsenic,  and  iron.  At  Andreasberg  and  Guadalcanal  it  is  alloyed  with  about  5  percent, 
of  arsenic.     The  auriferous  native  silver  is  the  rarest ;  it  has  a  brass-yellow  colour. 

2.  Aniimomial  tilver,  —  Thb  rare  ore  is  yellowish-blue ;  destitute  of  malleability  ;  even 
very  brittle ;  spec  grav.  9*5.  It  melts  before  the  blowpipe,  and  affords  white  fumes  of 
oxide  of  antimony  :  being  readily  distinguished  from  arsenical  iron  and  arsenical  cobalt 
by  its  lamellar  fracture.  It  consists  of  from  76  to  84  of  silver,  and  from  24  to  16 
of  antimony. 

S.  Mixed  antimcmial  silffer.  —  At  the  blowpipe  it  emits  a  strong  garlic  smelt  Its  con- 
stituents are,  silver  16,  iron  44,  arsenic  35,  antimony  4.     It  occurs  at  Andreasberg. 

4.  Sulphuret  oftUuer.  —  This  is  an  opaque  substance,  of  a  dark-gray  or  leaden  hue; 
slightly  malleable,  and  easily  cut  with  a  knife,  when  it  betrays  a  metallic  lustre.  The 
silver  is  easily  separated  by  the  blowpipe.  It  consists  of,  13  of  sulphur  to  89  of  silver, 
by  experiment ;  13  to  87  are  the  theoretic  proportions.  Its  spec.  grav.  is  6*9.  It  occurs 
crystallized  in  most  silver  mines,  but  especially  in  those  of  Freyberg,  Joachimsthal  in 
Bohemia,  Schemnits  in  Hungary,  and  Mexico. 

5.  Red  sulphuret  ofsiheri  nlverplanee, — Its  spec.  grav.  is  5*7.  It  contains  from  84 
to  86  of  silver. 

6.  Sulphuretted  tilper  with  bisMuth,  —  Its  constituents  are,  lead  35,  bismuth  27,  silver 
15,  sulphur  16,  with  a  little  iron  and  coppw.     It  is  rare. 

■  Kobb'i  Art  of  Trolling. 
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7.  AtUimoniaied  nlphuret  of  sUverr  the  red  siWer  of  many  mineralogists,  is  an  ore 
remarkable  for  its  lustre,  oolour,  and  the  ▼ariety  of  its  forms.  It  is  friable,  easily 
scraped  by  the  knife,  and  affords  a  powder  of  a  lively  crimson  red.  Its  colour  in  mass 
is  brilliant  red,  dark  red,  or  even  metallic  reddish-black.  It  crystallizes  in  a  variety  of 
forms.  Its  constituents  are,  — silver  from  56  to  62  ;  antimony  from  16  to  20;  sulphur 
from  II  to  14.;  and  oxygen  from  8  to  10.  The  antimony  being  in  the  state  of  a  purple 
oxide  in  this  ore  is  reckoned  to  be  its  colouring  principle.  It  is  found  in  almost  all 
silver  mines  ;  but  principally  in  those  of  Freyberg,  Saint-Marie- aux- Mines  and  Gua- 
dalcanal. 

8.  Biaek  ttUphuret  of  «t/oer,  is  blackish,  brittle,  cellular,  affording  globules  of  silver 
at  the  blovpipe.  It  is  found  only  in  certain  mines,  at  All^mont,  Freyberg  ;  more 
abundantly  in  the  silver  mines  of  Peru  and  Mexico.     The  Spaniards  call  it  negriUo, 

9.  Chloride  of  tUter  or  horn  gUver, — In  consequence  of  its  semi-transparent  aspect,  its 
yellowish  or  greenish  colour,  and  such  softness  that  it  may  be  cut  with  the  nail,  this  ore 
has  l>een  compared  to  horn,  and  may  be  easily  recognised.  It  melts  at  the  flame  of  a 
candle,  and  may  be  reduced  when  heated  along  with  iron  or  black  flux,  which  are  dis* 
tinctive  characters.  It  is  seldom  crystallized ;  but  occurs  chiefly  in  irregular  forms, 
sometimes  covering  the  native  silver  as  with  a  thick  crust,  as  in  Peru  and  Mexico.  lu 
density  is  only  4*74. 

Chloride  of  silver  sometimes  contains  60  or  70  per  cent  of  clay ;  and  is  then  called 
butter-milk  ore  by  the  German  miners.  The  blowpipe  causes  globules  of  silver  to 
sweat  out  of  it.  This  ore  is  rather  rare.  It  occurs  in  the  mines  of  Potosi,  of  Annaberg, 
Freyberg,  A114mont,  Schlangenberg,  in  Siberia,  &c. 

Mix  1  part  of  it,  with  1  of  powdered  charcoal,  and  2  of  nitre,  and  project  the  mixture 
rapidly  in  small  successive  portions  into  a  redhot  crucible,  and  maintain  the  fused 
metal  in  ignition  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

10.  Carbonate  of  sUver,  a  species  little  known,  has  been  found  hitherto  only  in  the 
mine  of  S.  Wenceslas,  near  Wolfacbe. 

Tablk  of  the  Quantities  of  Silver  brought  into  the  market  every  year,  on  an  average, 

from  1790  to  1802. 


Old  Continent. 

Lbt.  Avoird. 

New  Continent. 

Lbi.  Avoird. 

ASIA. 

Siberia  - 

- 

38,500 

Central  America  «          • 

1,820,000 

xiTRorx. 

Hungary 

M 

44.000 

South  America    • 

605,000 

Austrian  States 

. 

11,000 

Harts  and  Hessia 

- 

11,000 

Saxony   - 

- 

22,000 

Norway 

- 

22,000 

Sweden 

-1 

France    - 

- 

11,000 

Spain      -             -             -J 
Total  of  the  Old  Continent 

Total  of  the  New  Continent 

159,500 

1,925,000 

Thus  the  New  Continent  furnished  twelve  times  more  silver  than  the  Old.     For 
more  detailed  statistics  of  silver,  see  the  end  of  the  article. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Ward's  description  of  the  treatment  of  silver  ores  in  Mexico :— ^ 
**  After  returning  from  San  Augustin,*'  says  he,  **  I  passed  the  whole  of  the  after- 
noon at  the  hacienda  (metallurgio  works)  of  Salgado,  in  which  the  ores  of  the  Valenciana 
mine  are  reduced.  The  hacienda^  of  which  a  representation  is  given  below  ^^.  1001. 
contain  forty-two  crushing-mills,  called  arrasirest  and  thirty-six  stampers.  The  ore, 
on  being  extracted  from  the  mine,  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  pepenadoreMt  men  and 
women,  who  break  all  the  larger  pieces  with  hammers,  and  after  rejecting  those  in 
which  no  metallic  particle^  are  contained,  divide  the  rest  into  three  classes  "  (inferior, 
middling,  and  rich).  **  These  are  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  morterot  (stamps), 
one  of  which,  of  eight  stampers,  is  capable  of  reducing  to  powder  ten  cargas  of  ore  (each 
of  350  lbs.)  in  twenty- four  hours.  This  powder  not  being  thought  sufficiently  fine  for 
the  quicksilver  to  act  upon  with  proper  effect,  it  is  transferred  from  the  morterot  to  the 
arra^res  (crushing-mills,  see  wood- cut),  in  which  water  is  used.  Each  of  these 
reduces  to  a  fine  impalpable  metalliferous  mud,  six  quintals  (600  lbs.)  of  powder  in 
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S4  boun.  At  Ouan^iuto,  vhece  walet-power  caonM  be  obuiaid,  tbe  aiTttMrm 
■reworked  bj  mula  (tetfy.  1369.),  vbich  an  kept  caniUotl;  in  motion  mta  Anr 
pKcc,  and  w  changed  everj  6  faounu  'l^e  grindijig-tionei,  as  weli  aa  th«  lidea  and 
bottom  of  the  mill  itaelf,  are  compoaed  of  granite ;  four  blocki  of  which  molTe  in 
each  criuhiDg-mill,  ttcaehtd  to  croaa-ban  of  wood.  Thia  part  of  the  opentioti  ia 
thought  of  grmt  impoitanee,  for  it  ia  upon  the  perlection  of  tbe  grinding  that  tbe 
Bating  of  the  quickiilfer  ii  supp«aed  in  a  great  measure  to  depend,  in  the  «ub«E*|U«U 
•malgamatioD.  The  grindinfi  i>  peribrtned  uniallj  in  a  ooiered  abed  or  galleiy 
wbieh  in  a  large  hatinda,  like  Sslgado.  from  tbe  numbei  of  omulrei  at  work  at  (be 
mane  time,  ia  neecMarily  of  coondenible  eitcnt." 


JVH™.rqirwentt  the  rudegriodingapparaliuiuedal  tbe iiiioiim).,or gold  waahings. 
In  Chile.  The  Hreeinlst  of  wbIot  coniejed  to  the  hut  of  tbe  gold  wa^er,  ia  recei'ed  upon 
"-'»—  ."-.  a  large  rude  ilone,  whose  Bat  tur. 

<   ^  &ce  bat  been  hollowed  out  into  a 
^  ahitlow  baHn,  and  in   the  ame 

auriferoLU  particlei 
re  thuB  allowed  to  deposit  tben^ 
diea  in  theie  receptacle*,  while 
le  lighter  earth;  atomi,  tlill 
auspended,  are  carried  off  bj  the 
Tunnii^  water.  The  gold  thai  collected  it  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  fnTuginoiu  black 
•and  and  tlony  matter,  which  require*  the  proeen  of  trituration,  eRected  by  the  very  rude 
and  limple  Irapicit  thown  in  the  figure ;  coniiiting  of  two  itonefi  the  under  one  being 
about  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  ilighlly  concare.  The  upper  alone  ii  a  large 
■pherical  boulder  of  lyenilic  granite,  about  two  feet  in  diameter,  hating  on  iti  uppei 
part  two  iron  plug*  flied  oppositely,  to  which  i*  leeured,  by  laahinga  of  hide,  a  tnna- 
terse  horiiontal  pole  ofcaiufa  (cinnamon)  vomI,  about  10 Itct  long;  two  men  aeated  oa 
the  eitremilie*  of  (hi*  leter.  work  it  up  and  down  allemalely.aou  togite  to  the  ■tone  a 
rolling  TnoIion.Vhich  ia  sufficient  (o  crush  and  grind  tbe  nutoiala  placed  beneath  iL 
Tbe  waihing*  thus  ground,  are  aubjecled  to  the  action  of  running  water,  upon  inclined 
plane*  fermed  of  aklns,  by  which  process  the  siliceous  particles  are  carried  offl  while  a 
portian  of  the  ferruginoui  matter,  miied  with  the  heatier  grains  of  gold,  isextnetcd  by  a 
luaditone  ;  it  ii  agun  washed,  lilt  nothing  but  pure  gold-dust  remun.  The  whole  pro- 
•Oi  is  managed  with  much  deiteril; ;  and  if  there  were  much  gold  to  be  acparated,  it 
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would  aSbrd  very  proRtable  emplo^int ;  but  generally  the  nnall  qiuntit}!  eollented  b 
fuffioient  only  to  attbnl  tubBiUace  Ia  ■  few  miHreble  bmiliei. 

The  trapiche,  ingeniot  oi  milli  fbr  grinding  tbe  ores  of  lilver,  is  a  veiy  limple  piece  of 
mechitiiiin.  A  pimce  is  chosen  vhere  A  imoll  current  of  wsCer,  whose  seotion  *il] 
present  ■  surbce  of  ni  inches  diameter,  CMi  be  broueht  to  a  spot  where  it  can  fiJt 
perpendiculsTtir  ten  or  twelre  feet;  at  tbu  place  a  well  is  built  of  this  depth,  about 
6  feel  ia  diameter  ;  in  its  centre  is  Gied  an  upright  shafk,  upon  ■  central  biu  pinj  it 
is  confined  abOTS  bj  a  wooden  collar.  A  tittle  abora  its  foot,  the  shaft  has  a  smaU 
wheel  affixed  to  it|  round  which  are  flicd  a  number  of  radiating  spokes,  sbsped  at  the 
end  somewhat  like  cups,  and  forming  altogether  a  boriiontal  wheel,  four  feet  in  diamelcr. 
Upon  the  alanting  edges  of  the  cups,  tlie  water  is  made  to  strike  with  the  forca  it  baa 
acquired  in  fslling  down  a  nearly  perpendicular  Irougb,  scooped  out  of  the  solid  trunk  of 
a  tree,  lllia  impression  makes  the  wbeel  turn  with  a  quick  rotatory  motion.  The  up> 
right  axis  rises  about  6  feet  above  the  cop  of  the  well,  at  about  half  which  height  is 
inserted  a  small  horiionlal  arm,  four  feet  long,  which  serrci  as  an  axle  to  a  ponderoua 
mill-tlone  of  granite,  of  from  four  to  ui  feet  diameter,  which  is  made  to  roll  on  its  edge 

The  weight  of  this  quickly  rolling  stone  effects  the  pulrerisation  of  the  ore.  In  some 
cases,  it  is  taken  out  in  the  dry  state,  and  ufted ;  but  more  generally  the  separation  of 
the  finely  ground  particles  ia  aooomplisbed  by  the  action  of  running  water.  For  this 
purpose  «  imall  stream  is  made  to  trickle  into  the  circular  trough,  by  which  the 
pounded  ore  is  worked  up  into  a  muddy  consistence,  and  the  finer  particles  Sow  off  with 
the  eicess  of  water,  through  a  notch  cut  in  the  margin  of  the  trough.  This  fine  matter 
is  received  in  little  pools,  where  the  pounded  ore  is  left  to  settle ;  and  the  clear  water 
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ere  dtiren  by  a  small  b 
wheel,  of  five  feel  diameter,  and 
one  fool  broad.  Fig.  1371.  will 
give  a  sufficient  idea  of  their  eon- 
struction.  The  long  boriiontal 
shaft,  li  xed  on  (he  axis  of  the  wtieel, 
is  furnished  with  £  or  6  cams  placed 
■t  diSerent  situations  round  the 
shaft,  so  as  to  act  in  succession  on 
the  projecting  teeth  of  the  upright 
rods  or  pestles.  Each  of  these 
,  weighs  200  pounds,  and  works  in  a 
corresponding    ahlong    mortar    of 

',  fig.  1ST3.,  is  a  large  flat  qwce,  open  to  the  sky, 
breadth,  and  securely  surrounded  by  strong  walls.      It  ia 
paved   with    large    un- 
hewn blocks  of  porphy- 


illcr  dimensioi 

wl  en  nearly  so.)  rang 

in  4  rows,  and  numbered 

from  the  left-hand  cor- 

e  end  a  imall  space  is  generally  Kt  apart  for  the  assays,  which  are  made 

■ing  description  of  Mexican  amalgamation  ia  . 
A  lorta  of  Zacatccss  conlalns  60  monlons  of  ao  quintal! 
In  the  first  instance,  a  square  space,  of  the  requisite  siie  far  a  torts,  ia  marked  nut,  and 
enclosed  hj  a  number  of  rough  planki,  which  are  propped  in  their  places  on  the  patio 
floor  by  large  stones,  and  dried  hone-dung  and  duit  are  piled  round  their  edges  to  pre- 
vent the  escnpe  of  the  lama.  A  heap  of  sallierra  (ult  mixed  with  eatthy  impurities)  Is 
d>en  piled  in  the  centre,  in  the  proportion  of  2  fanegas  (ench  ^  I-6Englisbbusfaela)aiid 
-B  half  to  the  monton,  ~  1 50  fin  the  torts.     After  this,  the  lams,  or  ore  ground  into  ■ 
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fine  paste,  is  poured  in.  When  the  last  or  60th  monton  is  deliTcrcd,  the  saltierra  am 
shoTelled  down  and  well  mixed  with  the  lama,  by  treading  it  with  horses,  and  turning  ix 
with  shovels ;  after  which  the  preparation  is  left  at  rest  for  the  remainder  of  the  6mj^ 
On  the  following  day  comes  the  d  ineorporo.  After  about  one  hour's  treading  by 
horses,  the  magistral  or  roasted  and  pulvenzed  copper  ore  is  mixed  with  the  Uma,  (the 
reposo  or  treading-mill  still  continuing,)  in  summer  in  the  proportion  of  15  cargas  of  12 
arrobas  (25  lbs.  each)  to  the  torta,  if  the  ore  be  of  6  marcs  to  the  monton,  and  in 
winter  in  only  half  the  quantity.  For  it  is  a  singular  fiftct,  that  in  summer  the  mixture 
cools,  and  requires  more  warmth  ;  while  in  winter  it  acquires  of  itself  additional  heat. 
With  poorer  ores,  as  for  instance  those  of  4  marcs  to  the  monton,  12  cargas  are  applied 
in  summer,  and  6  in  winter.  From  November  to  February,  lime  is  also  ocoauonally 
used  to  cool  the  lama,  in  the  proportion  of  about  a  peck  per  monton. 

The  repoMOt  or  treading  out,  is  continued  by  six  horses,  which  are  guided  by  one  man» 
who  stands  in  die  lama,  and  directs  them  all  by  holding  all  their  long  halters.  This 
operation  is  much  more  effectual  in  a  morning  than  an  evening,  and  occupies  about  five 
or  six  hours.  When  the  magistral  is  well  mixed,  the  quicksilver  is  applied,  by  bein|p 
sprinkled  through  pieces  of  coarse  cloth  doubled  up  like  a  bag,  so  that  it  spurts  out  in 
very  minute  particles.  The  second  treading  of  the  horses  then  follows ;  after  which  tlie 
whole  mixture  is  turned  over  by  six  men  with  wooden  shovels,  who  perform  the 
operation  in  an  hour.  The  torta  is  then  smoothed  and  left  at  rest  for  one  entire  day, 
to  allow  the  incorporation  to  take  place.  It  undergoes  the  turning  by  shovels  and 
treading  by  horses  every  other  day,  until  the  amalgamator  ascertains  that  the  first  admix- 
ture of  quicksilver  is  found  to  be  all  token  up  by  the  silver;  and  this  he  does  by 
vanning  or  washing  a  small  quantity  of  the  torta  in  a  little  bowL  A  new  supply  is  then 
added,  and  when  this  has  done  its  duty,  another  is  applied  to  catch  any  stray  particlea 
of  silver.  On  the  same  day,  after  a  good  repaso,  the  torta  is  removed  on  hand-barrow* 
by  the  labourers,  to  the  lavaderoM,  in  order  that  it  may  receive  its  final  cleansing.  The 
general  method  of  proportioning  the  quicksilver  to  the  tortas,  is  by  allowing  that  every 
marco  of  silver  which  is  promised  by  trial  of  the  ores  as  the  probable  produce  of  a 
monton,  will  require  in  the  whole  process  4  lbs. 

In  metals  of  five  to  six  marcs  and  a  half  per  monton  (of  the  average  richness  of  g^arate- 
cas),  16  lbs.  of  quicksilver  were  incorporated  for  every  monton,  «  900  lbs.  for  the  torta. 
On  the  day  of  the  second  addition,  the  proportion  is  5  lbs.  the  monton ;  and  when  the 
torta  is  ready  to  receive  the  last  dose  of  quicksilver,  it  is  applied  at  the  rate  of  7  lbs. 
the  monton,  a  420  lbs. ;  making  a  total  of  1620  lbs.  of  quicksilver.  With  poorer  orea» 
less  quicksilver  and  less  magistral  are  required. 

Tlie  usual  time  for  the  completion  of  the  process  of  anrmlgamation,  is  from  12  to  15 
days  in  the  summer,  and  20  to  25  in  the  winter.  This  is  less  than  a  third  of  the  time 
taken  at  some  other  mines  in  Mexico.  This  rapidity  is  owing  to  the  tortas  being  spread 
very  flat,  and  receiving  thereby  the  stronger  influence  of  the  sun.  In  the  Mexican  mines, 
only  one  monton  is  commonly  mixed  at  a  time ;  and  the  lama  is  then  piled  in  a  small 
conical  heap  or  monton. 

Lavaderoi  or  wathing  vat.  —Here  the  prepared  tortas  are  washed,  in  order  to  carry  off 
the  earthy  matters,  and  favour  the  deposition  of  the  amalgam  at  the  bottom.  Each  vat 
is  about  8  feet  deep,  and  9  in  diameter  ;  and  solidly  built  in  masonry. 

A  large  horixontal  wheel,  worked  by  mules,  drives  a  vertical  one,  which  turns  a  hori- 
zontal wheel  fitted  round  a  perpendicular  wooden  shaft,  revolving  upon  an  iron  pivot  at 
the  bottom  of  the  vat.  To  the  lower  end  of  this  shaft,  four  cross-beams  are  fitted,  from 
which  long  wooden  teeth  rise  to  the  height  of  5  fieet.  Their  motion  through  the  water 
being  rapid,  keeps  all  the  lighter  particles  afloat,  while  the  heavier  sink  to  the  bottom. 
The  large  wheel  is  worked  by  four  mules,  two  at  each  extremity  of  the  cross- beam. 
Water  is  supplied  firom  an  elevated  tank.  It  requires  12  hours*  work  of  one  tub  to  wash 
a  torta.  Eight  porters  are  employed  in  carrying  the  prepared  lama  of  the  torta  in  hand- 
barrows  to  the  vats.     The  earthy  matter  receives  a  second  washing. 

The  amalgam  is  carried  in  bowls  into  the  azogmeria,  where  it  is  subjected  to  straining 
through  the  strong  canvas  bottom  of  a  leatlier  bag.     The  hard  mass  left  in  the  bag  is 
1273  n  A  moulded  into  wedge-shaped  masses  of 

I  30  lbs. ,  which  are  arranged  in  the  bura- 

Jl  ing-house,  (/!^.  1273.),  to  the  number 

B  ^^  A  |HVV^I  of  11,  upon  a  solid  copper  stand,  called 

H  B    pB  I  HI^WBH^  haw,  having  a  round  bole  in  its  centre. 

H  g,^  ■  MR^IBI  Over  this  row  of  wedges  several  others 

j^el  ft    HH        ^■i«^>J  I^H  Bn  '^'^  ^'"^^^^ '  '^^  ^^^  whole  pile  b  called 

^ ^^^^!J~!!I!!!!^T^^^-  pina.     Each  circular  range  is  firmly 

"  ''^H..--52^-J--'^.?s£r'ST^'*^^^'Bg£3s£i.s^'         bound  round  with  a  rope.    The  base  is 

placed  over  a  pipe  which  leads  to  a  small  tank  of  water  for  condensing  the  quicksilver; 
a  cylindrical  space  being  left  in  the  middle  of  the  ptiui,  to  give  free  egress  to  the  mereuxiid 
vapours. 
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A  targe  belt-ihaped  corer,  oiled  tapdlina,  is  now  hoisted  up,  and  carefuHr  lonervil 
over  the  pina,  by  means  of  pulleys.  A  sliong  lute  of  ashes,  sallirrra,  and  Unu  is  aiiplk-d 
to  its  loirer  edge,  and  made  to  lit  leiy  dmel;  to  the  plate  on  irhicli  tlie  bsHs  ttaiidi. 
A  wall  oT  lite-hrickB  Is  then  built  loosely  round  the  capollina,  and  this  spaee  is  tilled 
-with  burning  ehsieoal,  vhich  ia  thrice  repleniihed,  to  keep  it  huniing  :dl  nixhl.  After 
the  heat  has  been  applied  &i  hours,  the  bricks  and  aahea  are  removed,  the  luting  broken, 
and  the  capellina  hoisted  up.  The  burned  silter  is  then  found  in  a  hard  mass,  irhicb  is 
broken  up,  ircighed,  and  carried  to  the  casting-house,  to  be  furnitd  into  ban  of  about 
lOSO  ounces  each.  The  loss  of  silver  in  burning,  ia  about  5  ounces  to  each  bar  (bana), 
and  the  loss  of  quicksih-cr,  from  3i  upon  the  good  metals,  to  9  upon  (he  coarse- 
Molina  told  Mr.  Miers,  that  the  produce  of  the  galena  ores  of  UspolUta  did  not 
■Terage  more  than  2  niarca  per  mmm  of  iOOOlbs.,  which  ia  an  eiccssively  poor  ore. 
The  argentiferous  galena  ores  of  Cumberland  aSbrd  11  marcs  per  CKion;  while  the 
aterage  produce  of  the  Potosi  silver  ores  ia  only  j  or  G  marcs  in  the  came  quantity. 
These  cotnparisona  alFord  the  clearest  evidence  thai  tlie  English  mode  of  smelting  can  never 
be  brought  into  competiuon  vith  (he  proce^  of  amalgamation  as  pmctiscd  in  America, 
Humboldt,  Gay  Lussac,  Bous.uogault,  Karaten,  and  seieral  other  chcmiata  of  note, 
haTc  ofTtrc-d  solutions  of  the  amalgamation  enigma  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  The  following 

The  addition  of  the  naffialrtjl  (powder  of  the  roasted  copper  pyrites),  is  not  for  the 
purpose  of  disengaging  muriatic  acid  from  the  sea  salt  (laltierra),  as  has  been  supposed, 
since  nothing  of  the  kind  actually  takes  place;  but,  by  reciprocal  or  compound  affinity, 
it  serves  to  fonn  chlorideof  copper,  and  chloride  of  iron,  upon  the  one  hand,  and  sulphate 
of  soda,  upon  the  other.    Were  sulphuric  acid  to  be  used  instead  of  the  magistial,  as 

Bc'td  to  eihale.  Since  the  ores  contun  only  at  limes  oiide  of  silver,  but  always  a  great 
abundance  of  oxide  of  iron,  the  acid  would  carry  oFTboih  partly,  but  leave  the  chloride  of 
nlver  in  a  Freer  state.  A  magistial,  such  as  sulphate  of  iron,  which  is  not  in  a  condition 
to  generate  the  chlorides,  will  not  suit  the  present  purpose;  only  such  metallic  aulphatea 
are  u»ful  as  are  ready  to  be  tranafbrmcd  into  chlorides  by  the  lattjerm.  This  is  pe- 
culiarly the  case  with  sulphate  of  copper.  Ita  deutO'Chloride  gives  up  dilorine  to  the 
silver,  becomes  in  consequence  a  prolocbloride,  while  the  chloride  of  silver,  thus  formed, 
is  revived,  and  amalgamaicil  with  the  quicksilver  present,  by  electro-ehemicsl  ageiwjr 
which  is  cicited  b;  the  saline  menstruum  ;  just  as  the  voltaic  pile  of  copper  and  ailvur  is 
rendered  active  bj  a  solution  of  sea  salt.  A  portion  of  chloride  of  mercury  will  be  simul- 
taneously formed,  to  be  decomposed  in  its  turn  by  the  sulphate  of  silver  resulting  from 
the  mutual  action  of  the  acidified  pyrites,  and  the  silver  or  its  oiide  in  the  ore.  Ait 
addition  of  quicklime  counteracts  the  iiuurious  eflccl  of  loo  much  magistral,  by  decom- 
posing the  resulling  aulphale  of  copper.  Quicksilver  being  an  excellent  conductor  of 
hc»l,  when  introduced  in  too  great  quantities,  is  apt  to  cool  the  mass  too  much,  and 
thereby  enfeebles  the  operation  of  tho  deuto-chloride  of  copper  upon  the  silver. 

There  is  a  method  of  eitracting  silver  from  its  ores  by  what  is  called  inibibitioK.  This 
is  exceedingly  ainiple,  consisting  in  depriving,  as  far  as  posuble,  the  silver  of  its  gangue, 
then  melting  il  with  about  its  own  weight  of  lead.  The  alloy  thua  procured,  coDtaios 
from  30  to  35  ptr  ant.  of  silver,  which  is  separated  by  cupellalion  on  the  great  scale,  as 
described  under  ores  tXlta±    In  this  way  ihe  silver  is  obtained  at  Kongaberg  in  Norway. 

Tlie  amalgamation  works  at  Ilalsbrilcke,  near  Frcyberg.  for  the  treatment  of  silver 
ores  by  mercury,  have  been  justly  admired  as  a  model  of  arrangement,  convenience,  and 
regulnrily;  and  1  shall  conclude  this  subj eel  with  n  sketch  of  their  general  disiribulinn. 

Fig.  1374.  presenu  a  vertical  section  of  this  great  asiiw  or  hiitUnverk,  subdivided  into 
1274 
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siftings  and  the  milling.  The  third,  c,  d,  includes  the  amalgamation  apartment  aborc^ 
and  tlie  wash-house  of  the  residuums  below.  And  iu  the  fourth,  d,  e,  the  distilling 
apparatus  is  placed,  where  the  amalgam  is  finally  delivered. 

Thus,  from  one  extremity  of  this  building  to  the  other,  the  workshops  follow  in  the 
order  of  the  processes ;  and  the  whole,  over  a  length  of  180  feet,  seems  to  be  a  natural 
laboratory,  through  which  the  materials  pass,  as  it  were  of  themselves,  from  their  crude 
to  their  refined  condition ;  so  skilfully  economized  and  methodical  are  the  labours  of 
the  workmen ;  such  are  the  regularity,  precision,  concert,  and  fiicility,  which  pervade 
this  long  series  of  combinations,  carriages,  movements,  and  metamorphoses  of  matter. 

Here  we  distinguish  the  following  objects:  *~ 

1 .  In  division  a,  b  ;  a,  a,  is  the  magazine  of  salt ;  b,b,ia  the  hall  of  preparaUon  of  the 
ores ;  on  the  floor  of  which  they  are  sorted,  interstratified,  and  mixed  up  with  salt ; 
c,c,  are  the  roasting  furnaces;  in  each  of  which  we  see,  I,  the  fireplace;  2,  S,  the 
reverberatory  hearth,  divided  into  two  portions,  one  a  little  higher  than  the  other,  and 
more  distant  from  the  fireplace,  called  the  drier.  The  materials  to  be  calcined  fell  into 
it,  through  a  chimney  6.  The  other  part  2,  of  the  hearth  is  the  calcining  area.  Above 
the  furnace  are  chambers  of  sublimation  4^  5,  for  condensing  some  volatile  matters 
which  escape  by  the  opening  7.     e  is  the  miun  chimney. 

2.  In  the  division  b,  c,  we  have  d,  the  floor  for  the  coarse  sifting ;  beneath,  that  for 
the  fine  sieves ;  from  which  the  matters  fall  into  the  hopper,  whence  they  pass  down  to 
fft  the  milUhouse,  in  which  they  are  ground  to  flour,  exactly  as  in  a  oom*miU,  and  are 
afterwards  boulted  through  sieves,    p,  /,  is  the  wheel  machinery  of  the  mill. 

S.  The  compartment  c,  d,  is  the  amalgamation  work,  properly  speaking,  where  the 
casks  are  seen  in  their  places.  The  washing  of  the  residuums  is  effected  in  the  shop 
If  below,     k,  k,  ia  the  compartment  of  revolving  casks. 

4.  In  the  division  n,  x,  the  distillation  process  is  carried  on.  There  are  four  similar 
furnaces,  represented  in  different  states,  for  the  sake  of  illustration.  The  wooden 
drawer  u  seen  below,  supporting  the  cast-iron  basin,  in  which  the  tripod  with  its 
candelabra  fbr  bearing  the  amalgam  saucers  is  placed.     9  is  a  store  chamber. 

At  B,  are  placed  the  pulleys  and  windlass  for  raising  the  roasted  ore,  to  be  sifted  and 
ground ;  as  also  for  raising  the  milled  flour,  to  be  transported  to  the  amalgamation  casks. 
At  D,  the  crane  stands  for  raising  the  iron  bells  that  cover  the  amalgamation  candelabra. 

DetaUt  of  th*  Anudg€unation  Proceu,  as  praetued  at  HaUbrUdie,  —  All  ores  which 
contain  more  than  7  lbs.  of  lead,  or  lib.  of  copper,  per  cent.,  are  excluded  from  this 
reviving  operation  {anquiekverfahren) ;  because  the  lead  would  render  the  amalgam  very 
impure,  and  the  copper  would  be  wasted.  They  are  sorted  for  the  amalgamation,  in 
such  a  way  that  the  mixture  of  the  poorer  and  richer  ores  may  contain  7),  or,  at  most, 
8  loths  (of  \  ox.  each)  of  silver  per  100  lbs.  The  most  usual  constituents  of  the  ores 
are,  sulphur,  silver,  antimonial  silver  (speissglanssilber),  bismuth,  sulphurets  of  arsenic, 
of  copper,  iron,  lead  (nickel,  cobalt),  zinc,  with  several  earthy  minerals.  It  is  essential 
that  the  ores  to  be  amalgamated  shall  contain  a  certain  proportion  of  sulphur,  in  order 
that  they  may  decompose  enough  of  sea  salt  in  the  roasting  to  disengage  as  much 
chlorine  as  to  convert  all  the  silver  present  into  a  chloride.  With  this  view,  ores  poor 
in  sulphur  are  mixed  with  those  that  are  richer,  to  make  up  a  determinate  averaga. 
The  ore-post  is  laid  upon  the  hed-Jloor,  in  a  rectangular  heap,  about  17  ells  long,  and 
A\  ells  broad  (13  yards  and  SJ) ;  and  upon  that  layer  the  requisite  quantity  of  salt  is 
let  down  from  the  floor  above,  through  a  wooden  tunnel ;  40  cwts.  of  salt  being  allotted 
to  400  cwts.  of  ore.  The  heap  being  made  up  with  alternate  strata  to  the  desired 
magnitude,  must  be  then  well  mixed,  and  formed  into  small  bings,  called  roast-posU, 
weighing  each  from  Si  to  4|  cwts.  The  annual  consumption  of  salt  at  Halsbriicke  is 
6000  cwts. ;  it  is  supplied  by  the  Prussian  salt-works. 

Boasting  of  the  Amalgamation  Ores,  —  The  furnaces  appropriated  to  the  roasting  of 
the  ore-posts  are  of  the  reverberatory  class,  provided  with  soot  chambers.  They  are 
built  up  alongside  of  the  bed-Jloorf  and  connected  with  it  by  a  brick  tunneL  The 
prepared  ground  ore  {erzmM)  is  spread  out  upon  the  hearth,  and  dried  with  incessant 
turning  over;  then  the  fire  is  raised  so  as  to  kindle  the  sulphur,  and  keep  the  ore  redhot 
for  one  or  two  hours ;  during  which  time,  dense  white-gray  vapours  of  arsenic,  antimony, 
and  water,  are  exhaled.  The  desulphuration  next  begins,  with  the  appearance  of  a  blue 
flame.  This  continues  for  three  hours,  during  which  the  ignition  is  kept  up ;  and  the 
mass  is  diligently  turned  over,  in  order  to  present  new  surfiices,  and  to  prevent  any 
caking.  Whenever  sulphurous  acid  ceues  to  be  formed,  the  finishing  calcination  is  to 
be  commenced  with  increased  firing ;  the  object  being  now  to  decompose  the  sea  salt  by 
means  of  the  metallic  sulphates  that  have  been  generated,  to  convert  them  into  chloridesi 
with  the  simultaneous  production  of  sulphate  of  soda.  The  stirring  is  to  be  continued 
till  the  proofs  taken  from  the  hearth  no  longer  betray  the  smell  of  sulphurous,  but  only 
of  muriatic  acid  gas.  Tliis  roasting  stage  lasts  commonly  three  quarters  of  an  hour, 
13  or  14  furnaces  are  worked  at  the  same  time  at  Halsbriicke;  and  each  turns  out  b  a 
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week  5  tons  upon  an  average.  Out  of  the  nieht  chamben  or  soot  vaults  of  the  furnaces, 
from  96  to  100  cwts.  of  ore-dust  are  obtiuDed,  containing  32  marcs  (16 lbs.)  of  silver. 
This  dust  is  to  be  treated  like  unroasted  ore.  The  fuel  of  the  first  fire  is  pitcoal ;  of  the 
finishing  one,  fir- wood.  Of  the  former  115)  cubic  feet,  and  of  the  latter,  294J,  are,  upon 
an  average,  consumed  for  every  100  cwts.  of  ore. 

During  the  last  roasting,  the  ore  increases  in  bulk  by  one  fourth,  becomes  in  conse- 
quence a  lighter  powder,  and  of  a  brown  colour.  When  this  process  is  completed,  the  ore 
is  raked  out  upon  the  stone  pavement,  allowed  to  cool,  then  screened  in  close  sieve-boxes, 
in  order  to  separate  the  finer  powder  from  the  lumps.  These  are  to  be  bruised,  mixed 
with  sea  salt,  and  subjected  to  another  calcination.  The  finer  powder  alone  is  taken  to 
the  millstones,  of  which  there  are  14  pairs  in  the  establishment.  The  stones  are  of 
granite,  and  make  from  100  to  120  revolutions  per  minute.  The  roasted  ore,  after  it  has 
passed  through  the  boulter  of  the  mill,  must  be  as  impalpable  as  the  finest  flour. 

The  AmafyanuUion.  —  This  (the  verquicken)  is  performed  in  20  horizontal  casks, 
arranged  in  4  rows,  each  turning  upon  a  shaft  which  passes  through  its  axis ;  and  all 
driven  by  the  water-wheel  shown  in  the  middle  of^^.  1006.  The  casks  are  2  feet  10  inches 
long,  2  feet  8  inches  wide,  inside  measure,  and  are  provided  with  iron  ends.  The  staves 
are  3J  inches  thick,  and  are  bound  together  with  iron  hoops.  They  have  a  double  bung- 
hole,  one  formed  within  the  other,  secured  by  an  iron  plug  fastened  with  screws. 
They  are  filled  by  means  of  a  wooden  spout  terminated  by  a  canvas  hose;  through 
which  10  cwts.  of  the  boulted  ore-flour  (erzvuehl)  are  introduced  after  3  cwts.  of  water 
have  been  poured  in.  To  this  mixture,  firom  |  to  {  of  a  cwt.  of  pieces  of  iron,  1}  inch 
square,  and  |  thick,  are  added.  When  these  pieces  get  dissolved,  tlicy  are  replaced  by 
others  from  time  to  time.  The  casks  being  two  thirds  full,  are  set  to  revolve  for  11  or 
2  hours,  till  the  ore-powder  and  water  become  a  uniform  pap ;  when  5  cwts.  of  quick- 
silver are  poured  into  each  of  them.  The  casks  being  again  made  tight,  are  put  in  geer 
with  the  driving  machinery,  and  kept  constantly  revolving  for  14  or  16  hours,  at  the 
rate  of  20  or  22  turns  in  the  minute.  During  this  time  they  are  twice  stopped  and 
opened,  in  order  to  see  whether  the  pap  be  of  £e  proper  consistence ;  for  if  too  thick, 
the  globules  of  quicksilver  do  not  readily  combine  with  the  particles  of  ore ;  and  if  too 
thin,  they  fall  and  rest  at  the  bottom.  In  the  first  case,  some  water  must  be  added ; 
in  the  second,  some  ore.  During  the  rotation,  the  temperature  rises,  so  that  even  in 
winter  it  sometimes  stands  so  high  as  104°  F. 

The  chemical  changes  which  occur  in  the  casks  are  the  following :  —  The  metallic 
chlorides  present  in  the  roasted  ore  are  decomposed  by  the  iron,  whence  results  muriate 
of  iron,  whilst  the  deutochloride  of  copper  is  reduced  partly  to  protochloride,  and  partly 
to  metallic  copper,  which  throw  down  metallic  silver.  The  mercury  dissolves  the 
silver,  copper,  lend,  antimony,  into  a  complex  amalgam.  If  the  iron  is  not  present  in 
sufficient  quantity,  or  if  it  has  not  been  worked  with  the  ore  long  enough  to  convert 
the  copper  deutochloride  into  a  protochloride,  previously  to  the  addition  of  the  mercury, 
more  or  less  of  the  last  metal  will  be  wasted  by  its  conversion  into  protochloride 
(calomel).  The  water  holds  in  solution  sulphate  of  soda,  undecomposed  sea  salt,  with 
chlorides  of  iron,  manganese,  &c. 

As  soon  as  the  revivification  is  complete,  the  casks  must  be  filled  with  water,  set  to 
revolve  slowly  (about  6  or  8  times  in  the  minute),  whereby  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  or 
an  hour  and  a  half  at  most,  a  great  part  of  the  amalgam  will  have  collected  at  the 
bottom ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  dilution,  the  portion  of  horn  silver  held  in  solution 
by  the  sea  salt  will  fall  down  and  be  decomposed.  Into  the  small  plug  in  the  centre 
of  the  bung,  a  small  tube  with  a  stopcock  is  now  to  be  inserted,  to  discharge  the 
amalgam  into  its  appropriate  chamber.  The  cock  must  be  stopped  whenever  the 
brown  muddy  residuum  begins  to  How.  The  main  bung  being  then  opened,  the 
remaining  contents  of  the  casks  are  emptied  into  the  uHuh-tun,  while  the  pieces  of  iron 
are  kept  back.  The  residuary  ore  is  found  to  be  stripped  of  its  silver  within  ^  or  J^ 
of  an  ounce  per  cwt.  The  emptying  of  all  the  casks,  and  charging  them  again,  takes  2 
hours ;  and  the  whole  process  is  finished  within  1 8  or  20  hours ;  namely,  1  hour  for 
charging,  14  to  16  hours  for  amalgamating;  1)  hour  for  diluting;  1  hour  for  empty- 
ing. In  14  days,  3200  cwts.  of  ore  are  amalgamated.  For  working  100  cwts.  of  ore, 
1 4|  lbs.  of  iron,  and  2  lbs.  1 2)  ounces  of  mercury,  are  required ;  whence,  for  every  pound 
of  silver  obtained,  0*95  of  an  ounce  of  mercury  are  consumed. 

Trials  have  been  made  to  conduct  the  amalgamation  process  in  iron  casks,  heated  to 
150^  or  160^  Fahrenheit,  over  a  fire  ;  but  though  the  de-sllvering  was  more  complete,  the 
loss  by  mercury  was  so  much  greater  as  to  more  than  counterbalance  that  advantage. 

Treatnuni  of  the  Amalgam It  is  first  received  in  a  moist  canvas  bag,  through 

which  the  thin  uncombined  quicksilver  spontaneously  passes.  The  bag  is  then  tied  up 
and  subjected  to  pressure.  Out  of  20  casks,  from  3  to  3)  cwts.  of  solid  amalgam  are  tlius 
procured,  which  usually  consist  of  1  part  of  an  alloy,  containing  silver  of  12  or  13  U^u 
(in  16),  and  6  parts  of  quicksilver.     The  foreign  metals  in  that  alloy  are,  copper,  lead, 
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c,  tuul  iron.   The  filtered  quiakdlm 


gold,  antimonf ,  eoboll,  nickel,  bismuth,  ai 
concains  moreoter  i!  to  3  lotha  oTtilier  in  me  cwl 

Fig.  1875.  repreunts  the  appsratut  fi>r  diBlilling  Ibe  amalgnm  in  the   Halitiriicka 

vorkl  V  marked  in  in  fip.  1^74.     a  L'  the  wooden  drawer,  iliding  in  gmarei  upon  the 

-'1'  '  I    (aiin   or  box  of  cut  iron,   lud  io   the 

',  I  *     ■-  I  I  ind  of  irao  lauodelnbf*,  aupported  upon 

bmln  h)  under  d   tie  Gtc  dubo  or 

ith  *  hole  in  the  centre  oT  eacb,  vbereb; 

thej  are  fitted  upon  the  atem  of  the 

candelabra,  3  incha  apart,  each  plate 

being   auccetuvely  tmiilieT   than  the 


lefaelo- 


.   3  indict 


iiell,  fiiniiBhed  vitb  a  wrought-iroa 
frame  and  hook,  ti>r  raising  it  bf 
meiuu  of  a  puitej  and  cord.  >  ii  a 
Ebeet-inin  door  (at  doaing  the  ttOTe, 
-  wbenerer  the  bell  has  been  Kt  in  iu 
place. 

The  boi  a,  and  the  basin  a,  above  it,  are  filled  witli  water,  which  must  be  continualtj 
renewed,  through  a  pipe  in  the  side  of  the  wooden  box,  bo  that  the  iron  baun  ma;  be 
kept  always  submersed  and  coci.  The  drawer  a,  being  properlf  placed,  and  the  plates 
under  d  being  charged  with  balls  of  amalifani  (weighing  altogether  3  cwU. ),  the  bell  3 
is  to  be  let  down  into  the  water,  asatji,  snd  rested  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  candelabra. 
Upon  the  ledge  I,  which  defines  the  bottom  of  the  fireplace,  a  circular  plate  of  inn  is 
laid,  haTiiig  a  hole  In  ila  middle  for  the  belt  to  pass  through.  Upon  this  plate  chips  of 
At-wood  are  kindled,  then  the  door  i,  which  is  lined  with  clay,  is  closed  and  luted 
tight.  The  fuel  is  now  placed  in  the  yacanL  space  k,  round  the  upper  part  of  the  belL 
llie  fire  must  be  fed  ia  most  graduiUj,  first  with  turf,  then  with  charooal ;  wheneter 
the  bell  gets  red,  the  mercurj'  lolatiliies,  and  condenses  in  glohutes  into  the  bottom  of 
the  basin  a.  At  the  end  of  S  hours,  should  no  more  drops  of  mercury  be  heard  to  till 
into  the  water,  the  fire  is  stopped.  When  the  be!l  has  become  cool,  it  is  lifted  otTi  the 
plates  are  removed  from  the  candelabra  if ;  and  this  being  taken  out,  the  drawer  a  is 
slid  away  from  the  furnace.  The  mercury  is  drained,  dried,  and  sent  again  into  the 
amalgamalioii  works.      The  silver  is  fused  and  refined  by  cupelUtion. 

The  solid  anulgsm  which  is  Jlslllled  in  the  above  apparatus,  would  be  distilled  more 
profitably  out  of  iron  trays  set  in  the  mercurial  retorts  described  and  figured  in  psgea 
138,  139  of  Vol.  II. 

From  3  cwis.  of  amalgam,  distilled  under  tlie  bell,  horn  95  to  100  marcs  ((.lbs.)  of 


fining  from  10  to  13|  parts  of  Sne  Bi 

ing  copper.   The  ItBtr  silver  is  refined  in  quantities 

rucibles  filled  within  two  inches  of  their  briois,  and 


T  (dlsti 

of  IG;  one-flfUipertoi 

of  160  or  170  marcs,  ii 

submitted  to  brisk  ignition,  'llie  molten  moss  exhales  some  vapours,  and  throws  up  s 
liquid  slag,  which  being  skimmed  ofl'',  the  sur&ce  is  to  be  strewed  over  with  channal 
powder,  and  covered  with  a  lid.  The  heat  having  been  briskly  urged  for  a  short  time, 
the  charcoal  is  then  removed  along  with  any  fresh  slag  that  may  haie  tisen,  in  order  to 
observe  whether  the  vapours  have  ceased.  If  not,  fresh  charcoal  must  be  again  applied, 
the  crucible  must  be  covered,  and  the  heat  increased,  till  fumes  are  no  longer  produced, 
and  the  surfece  of  the  ulvcr  becomes  (raniiuil.  Hnally,  ihe  alloy,  which  conlaiiii  a 
little  gold,  and  much  copper,  being  now  from  11  to  13  G»Ai>  (that  Is,  holding  from  II 
to  13  parts  of  fine  silver  in  16  parts),  is  cast  into  iron  moulds,  in  ingots  of  60  mans. 
The  loss  of  weight  by  evaporation  and  skimming  of  the  slag  amounts  to  9  per  cent. ; 
the  lost  in  sliver  is  quite  in  considers  We, 

The  dust  from  the  furnace  ^lii^fin)  is  collected  in  a  hurge  condensation  chamber 
of  the  chimney,  snd  affords  from  40  to  50  marcs  of  silver  per  cwl.  The  slags  and  old 
crucibles  are  ground  and  sent  to  the  small  amalgamation  mill. 

The  earthy  residuum  of  the  smalgsmatlon  casks  beini;  submitted  to  a  second  amal- 
gamation, affords  out  of  100  cwts.  about  2  tbs.  of  coarse  ulver.  This  is  first  fused 
along  with  three  or  four  per  cent,  of  a  mixture  of  potashes  and  calcined  quickaali, 
(impure  sulphate  of  soda),  and  then  refined.  The  supernatant  liquor  that  is  drawn  out 
of  the  tanks  in  which  the  conUnts  of  the  casks  are  allowed  to  settle,  consists  chiefly  of 
sulphate  of  soda,  along  with  some  common  salt,  sulphates  of  iron  and  manganese,  snd  a 
little  phosphate,  arseniale,  and  fiuale  of  soda.  The  earthy  deposit  contains  from  {">& 
of  a  iolA  of  nlrcr  per  cwt.,  but  no  economical  method  of  extracting  this  small  quaatiiy 
baa  yet  been  contrived 

The  BT^ntilerous  or  rich  lead  is  treated  in  Germany  by  tlie  cupellation  furnace 
represented  in  figM.  1376,  I2T7,  1S78,  and  1279.  Tlieae  figures  exhibit  the  eupellsiioD 
Aimaoe  of  the  principal  smelting  work  in  tbe  Harti,  srhere  the  following  parti  most  bs 
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duUnguubcd ;  {fy.  1278.)  I,  mmionrj  of  the  faunditioD;  9,  Sui*  fer  the  esespe 
moisture  \  3,  Aone  coreia  of  the  flues ;  4,  bed  of  hard  noinied  acorue ;  5,  bricks  Bet 
edge,  to  form  the  permanent  area  of  the  furnace ;  6,  the  >oU,  fonned  of  voad  aifa 
irubtd,  dried,  and  beaten  down  ;  il.  dome  of  ir^n  pUtc.  moisble  by  s  crane^  and  »i 
ccptible  of  beiog  lined  two  inches  thick  irith  loiun ;  n,  r,  tuyeres  for  Ivo  bellon 
haTiDg  Tallies  niipeiided  before  their  orifices  (o  break  and  sprud  the  blast ;  ;.  door 
mtro^ciiig  into  the  furnace  the  charge  of  lead,  equal  to  S4  quintals  at  a  time;  i.j 


101 1.,  tm  bellows,  like  those  < 


smith's  forge ;  y,  door  of  the  fireplace,  through  which 
the  grate ;  *,  snuU  aperture  or  door,  for  giving  issue  to  the 
frothy  scum  of  the  cupellation,  and 
the  litharge ;  z,  baan  of  safety, 
usually  covered  with  a  stone  slab, 
over  which  the  litharge  GU  Is :  id 
cue  of  accident  the  basin  is  laid 
oX>en  to  admit  the  rick  ibid. 

TTie  following  is  the  mode  of 

conducting  the  cupellation.  Betbce 

puttmg  the  lead  into  the  furnace, 

a  floor  a  made  in  it  of  ashes  bent 

refully  down  (see  6,fi3.  1278.); 


■nd  tlicr 


i  left  il 


(bis  Boor  I  cireulai  space,  somewhat  lower  than  the  n 
ought  to  gather  at  the  end  of  the  operation.      The  cupel  is  fully  ui  feet  in  diameter. 
I.  r. — ^ing  the  floorof  acupel. 


1: 


:   n^et   of  washed   wood 


works,  arc  employed.  The  pre- 
parsiioo  of  the  floai  requires  2\ 
hours  work  j  and  when  it  is  com- 
pleted  and  the  movable  dome  of 

loam,  S4  quintals  (cwt.)  of  lead 
are  laid  on  the  floor,  42  quintals 
being  placed  in  the  part  of  the 
furnace  farthest  from  [he  bellows, 
and  42  near  to  the  fire.htidge  j  to 
these  scoria!  containing  lead  and 
""""  '  silver  Bie  added,  in  order  to  lose 

nothing.  The  movable  lid  is  now  luted  on  the  ftimaee,  and  heal  i>  slowly  applied  in  the 
firijplace,  by  burning  fagots  of  fir  wood  which  w  gradually  rwscd.  Section  1278.  u  m 
theTinec.D.of  1277  ,  , 

At  the  end  of  three  hours,  the  whole  lead  being  melted,  the  instant  ii  watched  fijr 
when  no  more  ebullition  can  be  perceived  on  the  luriace  of  the  balh  or  melted  mcUl ; 
then,  but  not  sooner,  the  bellows  are  set  a  playing  on  the  surfcce  «i  the  rate  of  4  or  5 
strokes  per  minute,  to  ftvour  the  oiidiiement. 

In  fire  hours,  reckoned  from  the  commencement  of  the  process,  the  fire  is  smartly 
tsisedl  when  a  grayish  froth  (airtricA)  is  made  10  issue  from  Ihe  small  aperture  X  of 
the  furnace.  This  is  fbund  to  be  a  brittle  mixture  of  osidised  metals  and  impu- 
rities.  The  workman  now  glides  the  rake  over  the  surface  of  the  both,  lo  as  to 
draw  the  IVoth  out  of  the  furnace;  and,  M  it  issues,  powdered  charcoal  is  strewed  upon 
it,  at  th«  aperture  x,  to  cause  its  coagulation.  The  froth  skimmmg  lasts  (ax  about  an 
hour  and  a  half. 
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AiVer  this  time,  the  lithaige  begins  to  form,  and  it  is  also  let  off  bj  the  small  opening 
X:  its  issue  being  aided  by  a  hook.  In  proportion  as  the  floor  of  the  furnace  gets 
impregnated  with  litharge,  the  workman  digs  in  it  a  gutter  for  the  escape  of  the  liquid 
litharge :  it  falls  in  front  of  the  small  aperture,  and  concretes  in  stalactitic  forma. 

By  means  of  the  two  movable  valves  suspended  before  the  tuyeres  «,  n,  (Jig.  1978.) 
the  workman  can  direct  the  blast  as  he  will  over  the  surface  of  the  metal.  The  wind 
should  be  made  to  cause  a  slight  curl  on  the  liquid,  so  as  to  produce  circular  undu- 
lations, and  gradually  propel  a  portion  of  the  liUiarge  generateid,  towards  the  ed^es  of 
the  cupel,  and  allow  this  to  retain  its  shape  till  the  end  of  the  operation.  The  stream 
of  air  should  drive  the  greater  part  of  the  litharge  towards  the  small  opening  x,  where 
the  workman  deepens  the  outlet  for  it,  in  proportion  as  the  level  of  the  metal  bath  de- 
scends, and  the  bottom  of  the  floor  rises  by  the  apposition  of  the  litharge  formed.  Li- 
tharge is  thus  obtained  during  about  12  hours;  after  which  period  the  cake  of  silver 
begins  to  take  shape  in  the  centre  of  the  cupel. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  operation,  when  no  more  than  four  additional  quintals  of 
litharge  can  be  looked  for,  and  when  it  forms  solely  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  siWer 
cake  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  great  care  must  be  taken  to  set  apart  the  latter  portions, 
because  they  contain  silver.  About  this  period,  the  fire  is  increased,  and  the  workman 
places  before  the  little  opening  x  a  brick,  to  serve  as  a  mound  to  the  efflux  of  litharge. 
The  use  of  this  brick  is, —  I,  to  hinder  the  escape  of  the  sUver  in  case  of  any  accident; 
for  example,  should  an  explosion  take  place  in  the  furnace ;  2,  to  reserve  a  magazine  of 
litharge,  should  that  still  circulating  round  the  silver  cake  be  suddenly  absorbed  by  the 
cupel,  for  in  this  dilemma  the  litharge  must  be  raked  back  on  the  silver ;  S,  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  the  water  that  must  be  thrown  on  the  silver  at  the  end  of  the  process. 

When  the  argentiferous  litharge,  collected  in  the  above  small  magasine,  is  to  he 
removed,  it  is  let  out  in  the  form  of  a  jet,  by  the  dexterous  use  of  the  iron  hook. 

Lastly,  after  20  hours,  the  nlver  cake  is  seen  to  be  well  formed,  and  nearly  cireular. 
Tlic  moment  for  stopping  the  fire  and  the  bellows  b  indicated  by  the  sudden  dis- 
appearance of  the  coloured  particles  of  oxide  of  lead,  which,  in  the  latter  moments  of 
oxidation,  undulate  with  extreme  rapidity  over  the  slightly  convex  suHace  of  the  silver 
bathi  moving  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference.  The  phenomenon  of  their  total 
disappearance  is  called  the  lightning^  or  fiilguration.  Whenever  this  occurs,  the  plate  of 
silver  being  perfectly  clean,  there  is  introduced  into  the  furnace,  by  the  door  g,  a 
wooden  spout,  along  which  water,  previously  heated,  is  carefully  poured  on  the  silver. 

The  cupellation  of  84  quintals  of  argentifeipus  lead  takes  in  general  18  or  80  hours' 
working.  The  promptitude  of  the  operation  depends  on  the  degree  of  purity  of  the 
leads  employed,  and  on  the  address  of  the  operator,  with  whom  also  lies  the  economy 
of  fuel.  A  good  workman  completes  the  cupellation  of  84  quintals  with  300  biUets, 
each  equivalent  to  a  cubic  foot  and  eight-tenths  of  wood  (Harts  measure) ;  others  con- 
sume 400  billets,  or  more.  In  general,  the  cupellation  of  100  quintals  of  lead,  executed 
at  the  rate  of  84  quintal  charges,  occasions  a  consumption  of  790  cubic  feet  of  nsinous 
wood  bUlets. 

The  products  of  the  charge  are  as  follow :  — 

1.  Silver,  holding  in  100  marcs,  7  marcs  and  3  loths  of  slloy  -     24  to 30  marcs. 

2.  Pure  litharge,  containing  from  88  to  90  per  cent  of  lead    -     50-60  quintals, 

3.  Impure  litharge,  holding  a  little  silver        -  -  .       2  -     6       ^- 

4.  Skimmings  of  the  cupellation  -  -  -       4  -     6       — 

5.  Floor  of  the  furnace  impregnated  with  UUiarge      -  -     22  -  30      — 

NoTK.— >21le  mare  it  7  oz,  fidwtt.  4  gr.  En^ith  trog;  and  the  loth  is  half  am  ounce, 
16  lothe  make  a  mare,  100  pounds  Cologne  are  equtd  to  103  pounds  avoirdupois  ;  and  the 
above  quintal  contains  116  Cologne  pounds. 

The  loss  of  lead  inevitable  by  this  operation,  is  estimated  at  4  parts  in  100.  It  has 
been  diminished  as  much  as  possible  in  the  Frankenscharn  works  of  the  Harts,  by  lead- 
ing the  smoke  into  long  flues,  where  the  lead  fumes  are  condensed  into  a  metallic  soot. 
The  silver  cake  receives  a  final  purification  at  the  Mint,  in  a  cupel  on  a  smaller  scale. 

From  numerous  experiments  in  the  great  way,  it  has  been  found  that  not  more  than 
100  quintals  of  lead  can  be  profitably  cupelled  at  one  operation,  however  large  the 
furnace,  and  however  powerful  and  multiplied  the  bellows  and  tuyeres  may  be ;  for  the 
loss  on  either  the  lead  or  the  silver,  or  on  both,  would  be  increased.  In  one  attempt, 
no  less  than  500  quintals  were  acted  on,  in  a  furnace  with  two  fireplaces,  and  four 
escapes  for  the  litharge ;  but  the  silver  remained  disseminated  through  the  lead,  and 
the  lightning  could  not  be  brought  on.     The  chief  object  in  view  was  economy  of  fuel. 

Reduction  of  the  Litharge,  —  This  is  executed  in  a  slag-hearth,  with  the  aid  oi  wood 
charcoal. 

Such  is  the  train  of  operations  by  which  the  cupriferous  galena  schKeh,  or  ground  ore 
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k  iiduoed,  In  the  aUtriil  of  Ckuiithiil.  into  lead,  copper,  end  bItw.  The  wotIm  of 
Fnmken»ehBmh«e  a  front  fully  lOO  feet  long.  rl...«t..l 

F!g.  12T9.  exhibits  ti.e  pl.o  end  elevBtion  of  the.*  melUnR.worlu,  nwrCle^al. 

in  die  Ham.  for  lead  ores  contab.mg  copper  «id  al»er,  where  .bout  84,000  ewtfc  of 

Si«r-JiiM«i-J  (Tori.  0/  f ra»*«#eAa™,  utar  ClmuMai. 
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ecUtei  (eech  of  123  Cologne  pounds)  are  IreUed  enij  y«r.  Thi)  quuilitj'  ia  the 
produce  of  SO  diitinct  mines,  u  also  of  nearly  si  many  ilamp  and  prepanliOQ  works. 
All  thcH  dilTerent  uAlic/it,  wbich  belong  to  lo  many  diOerent  joint-stock  companies, 
arc  confounded  and  n-orked  up  together  in  the  ssme  series  of  metallurgic  operations  i 
the  resulting  miiCure  being  considered  as  one  and  the  same  ore  belonging  lo  a  single 
undertaking;  but  in  Tirtue  of  the  order  which  prevails  in  this  royal  eilaHliihroert,  the 
rights  of  each  of  tho  companies,  and  consequently  of  each  shareholder,  are  equitably 
r^ulated.  A  Tigoroiu  control  is  eiereiKd  between  the  mines  and  the  stampsi  as 
also  betwcea  the  stamps  and  tba  smelting- houses;  while  the  cost  of  the  metallnrgis 
operations  is  placed  tinder  tbe  officers  of  tiie  crown,  and  distributed,  upon  Just  prin- 
ciples, antoog  the  sereral  mines,  according  to  tbe  quantities  of  metal  furnished  by 

fCb. 

From  these  arrangements,  the  (Slloving  important  adiantaga  flow :  — 

1.  Tbe  poor  ores  may  be  smelted  with  profit,  without  putting  the  companies  to 
any  risk  or  expense  in  the  erection  of  new  works;  S,  by  the  mixture  of  many  diSerent 
OR*,  the  smelting  and  metallic  product  become  more  easy  and  abundant ;  3,  the  train 
of  tbe  operations  i>  conducted  with  all  the  lights  and  resources  of  science ;  and  4,  the 
■mount  of  metal  brought  into  tbe  market  is  not  subject  to  such  Boctuations  as  might 
prove  injurious  to  their  sale. 

Tbe  following  is  the  series  of  operations  :  — 

1.  The  fusion  of  the  schlich  (sludge);  £,  the  roasting  oT  the  mattCi  under  a  shed, 
and  their  treatment  by  four  BUCceBsiTe  re-melting* ;  S,  the  treatment  of  the  resulting 
black  copper ;  4,  tbe  liquation  ;  5,  the  rellqualion  (rciituigi)  ;  6,  the  reflning  of  the 
copper;  7,  the  cupellalion  of  the  silver;  8,  the  reduction  of  the  litharga  into  lead. 
Tbe  5Ch  and  6th  processes  are  carried  on  at  the  smelting  works  of  Alteiiau. 

Tlie  buildings  are  shown  at  a,  a,  c,  and  tbe  impelling  stream  of  water  ate;  the 
upper  figure  being  the  elevation  ;  the  lower,  the  plan  of  the  works. 

a,  ia  the  melting  fumace,  with  a  cylinder  bellows  behind  it ;  b,c,d,  tumaees  similar 
to  tbe  preceding,  with  wooden  bellows,  such  as  Jig,  ISSl  ;  ■,  is  a  fiimaee  for  the  same 
purpose,  with  three  tuyites, 
and  a  cylinder  bellows ;  /  tba 
large  furnace   of   fiision,    also 


with  seven  tuyeres,  now  si 
used  ;  h,  low  fiimaces,  like  the 
English  slag-hearths  (tnoiHW- 
fin),  employed  for  working  tba 
last  maHt$  i  ll,  alag-beartbs  for 
reducing  the  litharge )  >a,  the 
ana  of  the  liquation;  a,p,  gu- 
pellation  fumaoes. 

r,y,   ■  floor  wbidi  Mparatei 
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the  primnpal  Dnpltiiig-h«ue  Into  two  (tones ;  the  nulcriali  destined  for  eharging  Ih* 
funuees  being  depoiiud  in  beds  upon  the  upper  floor,  to  whicli  the;  are  cairied  by 
meuis  of  two  inelined  planes,  terraced  in  front  of  the  range  of  buildiagt. 
Here  il9,iS00  quintals  of  sohlieh  are  annually  (melted,  vbieli  furnish  — 

Marketdile  lead  ....  .     80,907  quintals. 

Marketable  lilhs^e,  containing  90  per  cenU  of  lead       -         -       7,555 
Silrcr,  about  -  -  -  .  -  67 

Copper  (finallf  purified  id  the  works  of  Altenau)        -  -  35 


Total  product 


98,564 


.f"   - 


This  weight  amounts  to  one  twenty-fifth  oT  the  weight  of  ore  raised  for  tlie  aenice  at 
the  cstabliiihinent.  Eight  paiti  of  ore  rumtsli,  an  an  average,  about  one  of  ichlieb. 
The  bellows  are  constructed  wholly  of  wood,  without  anj  leather;  an  impravement 
made  by  a  bishop  of  Bamberg,  about  tlie  year  1G30.  Afler  receiving  diSeieat  modifi- 
cation*, they  were  adopted,  towards  1730.  in  almost  all  the  suiclting-warki  of  the  con- 
tinent, except  in  a  few  places,  as  Carniola,  where  local  circumstances  permitted  a  water 
blowing-tnochine  to  be  erected.  These  pyramidal  shaped  bellowa,  composed  of  morable 
wxxHlen  boles,  hSTe,  however,  many  imperfeclionii  their  use  must  often  be  incon- 
veniently large,  in  order  to  furnish  an  adequate  stream  of  air;  they  do  not  drive  into  the 
furnace  all  tlie  air  which  they  contain  ;  they  require  frequent  repairs ;  and,  working  with 

Fiff    liSJ    represents  such  wooden  bellows,  consi«ing  of  two  chests  or  boxes,  fitted 

ollrd  the  Jly,  the   lower  or  Gied 

one,  the  ual  (yifc>    In  the  bot- 

--  tom   of  the  gilt,    thera   is    an 

;  1  a  orifice  furnished   with  s  clack- 

]  ^j-T^  '  valve   d,  opening  inwards  when 

^j  ■•-'C^  '■  the  Jly   n  raised,    and  shutting 

-   ■    ~~'~^i   It        -     ~i       .J-  when  It  falls.     In  order  that  the 

I        ^^4-^  .-r-        r~  •"■  'ntluJed  in  the  capacity  of 

L  l^'-w  i  '^'  ij^-      ,-*   the    two    chests    may    hare    no 

I  *'-^v.; '  1 1       '"''"  ■""'"  ""^  **■*  "OM^inp* 

-•  —--    •  ■  '        '"■•  I—  (       «,  the  upper  portion  of  the  gitt 

__^  IS  provided  at  its  four  sides  with 
L_^  %  small  square  slips  of  wood  e,  e,  c^ 
which  are  pietaed  against  the  side*  of  the  ^y  by  strong  springs  of  iron  wire  b,b,h,  while 
they  are  retained  upon  the  gift  by  means  of  small  square  pieces  of  wood  a,  a,  a.  a.  The 
latter  a,  a,  are  perforated  in  the  centre,  and  adjusted  upon  recL-ingvlar  stems,  called 
btthtlUtt  they  are  attached,  at  their  lower  ends,  to  the  upright  sides  of  the  giu  a. 
r  is  tbe  driving-shsft  of  a  water-wheel,  which,  by  means  ofeanu  or  tappets,  depreses 
the  fly,  while  the  counlerwdght  Q,  Jfjr.  1013.,  raises  it  again. 

Ftgi-  ISH^,  I2S4,  1285, 1286.  represent  the  moderately  high  {dtmihauU,  or  hal/MaM.) 
furnaces  employed  in  the  works  of  the  lower  Harts,  near  Goslar,  for  smelting  the  aatery 
lead  ores  eitractcd  from  the  mioe  of  Kammelsberg.      &lv  its  section,  in  p.  189,  VoL.II. 
Fig.  liB3.  is  the  front  elevation  of  the  twin  furnaces,  built  in  one  body  of  mawnry  ; 
fiff.  1284.  ia  B  plan  taken  at  the  level  of  the  tuyeres,  in  the  line  1. 1,  6.  ot_fig.  1S85.  i 
/;>.    1335.    and    12M. 
exhibit  two  vertical  •ec- 
us] the  former  in  the 


figures     the    following 
objwts  may  be   dislin- 

o,  J',  c  D^  a  balcony  or 

platform,  which  leads  to 

the  place  of  charging  ■ ; 

(,/,    wooden  stairs,  by 

which      the      charging 

workmen   mount  from 

f  the  ground  p,  q,  of  tbe 

works,  to  the  plaMbrni; 

ill  of  the  smelting- works,  against  which  Ihey  are 

hollowed  out  of  the  inuyu  (or  ground  cbarooal 

which  each  furnace  receive*   the  blast  of  two 


,  of  tM 
luch  a  way  that,  durlnff  tlie 
IreauncDt  or  the  lead,  a  liltle 
metallic  tiao  may  run  lo- 
gelber  in  n  iloping  gutter, 
•eenlnjfy.  lIG9.,f(irineil  of 
ilala  eemenled  together 
with  clay. 

Id.^.  138.1  and  12f)5., 
) ,  I,  u  the  briek»ark  of  the 
fbundationi ;  m,  conduili 
(called  eTHpontory),  for  the 


Bihalati 


I  of  the  I 


a  layer  of  >lag«,  rammed 

- .      .  ..  abotE  the  sl«f>;  B,  s  braaqus.  composed  of  one  part 

of  clar>  and  two  paru  of  ground  cbarooal,  vhich  fiimu  the  aole  of  the  furoace. 

"ni^ry  rumace,  or  Ireibhetrdr  of  Frederickihtitte,  near 
Silesia,  il  repreaented  in  Jlg§.  1387.  and  138S.  a, 
ii  the  bottom,  made  of  ilag  or  cindoRi 
b,  the  foundation,  of  firp-bricka;  e,  the 
body  of  the  beardi  proper,  eompmed  of 
a  miiture  of  7  part*  of  dolomite,  and 
1  of  Gre-claj,  in  bulk ;  d,  the  gmte  of 
the  air  fumacej  'e,  the  Rre-bridge;  f, 
tbe  dome  or  cap,  made  of  iron  plate 
atrengthenad  w  Ih  ban,  and  lined  with 
clay  lute  to  protect  the  metal  from  burn- 
ing g  the  door  of  Ihe  fireplace;  h,  the 
oib  pt  I  tie  Up-hole;  li,li,  Ibe  flue, 
wh  ch  u  diT  ded  by  parCiiioci  into  Mvcral 
channel!  I,  the  chimney  ;  n,  a  damper. 
plate  for  regulalmg  Ihe  draught  |  n,  a 
liaik  valve,  for  admitting  air  to  cool  Ibe 
fiirnace  and  bruihe*  to  (weep  Ihe  flues; 
o  tityire  of  capper  which  b^  roeana  of  an 
ron  wedge  may  be  iloped  more  or  leu 
toward)  the  hearth ;  p,  the  Mchnepper,  a 
round  p  ece  of  (beet  iron,  hung  before 
the  (y(  of  the  Ifgirt,  tci  break  and  tprcad 
the  hlait  ;  the  outlet  for  the  glsuy 
Itharge. 

L  me-marl  baa  been  found  to  answer 

well  for  mak  ng  the  body  of  the  hearth. 

infied  1  thorge  freely,  without  combining  with  it.      A  barin- 

in  the  centre,  for  receiiing  the  lilver  at  the  end  of  the  proceu ; 

"     '        '   '        loning  off  the  ^fiifte  or 

1290.   repreaent  the  eliquBtiun  hearth  of  Neuitadt. 

'  ■   a  fiDntview;  and/?.  1391. 

med  by  two  walli  a,a,  3)  feet  high, 

0  I  loot  apart,  aloped  i^  at  top  with  iron  platei,  3 
inchei  thick,  and 
t  S  incbes  broad, 
called  u.is^t- 

cAarfn,  or  re  lin- 
ing plala,  b,  b,  in. 
clined  3  inches 
towards  each  other 
in  the  middle,  >o 
a*  lo  leave  at  the 


9 1     inchea     wide 
through  irliicb  Ih* 


the  tptct,  between  Ihe  two  w»lU  c,  mIW  the  mgergaui  (sweating  gutter).    Tb«  nfa 
of  thu  ehinnel  slopea  down  towatdi  the  front,  lo  that  the  liquefied  metal  majr  run  off 

I         S   Upon  one  of  the  long 
4'/.  side*,  and  each  ti  the 

^ilborter  ones,  oT  tha 
^^  hearth   the  walU  i£,  d, 

high,  and  upon  theae 
the  bquation  lumpa 
reat  upon  the  other 
long  nde  where  there 
u  no  wall,  there  ia 
■n  opening  for  mL 
mitting  theie  iutnpa 
into  the  heanh.  The 
openingi    an     then 

caat     Iron     plate    ^ 

■in,  pulle;    aiid  courterwvigbt,  niaj  be  eaiil;  raiaed  and  lowered.    /^  ii  a  puMge 
ncreasmg  the  draught  of  air. 

Fig:  1S9I .  and  IS94.  repreaent  the  refining  furuacei  of  Fndc- 

rickihtilteh]'  Tamovitii  <i,Uthe  flre-door;  i^  the  gnlc;  c,  the 

door  for  introducing  the  ailrer;  i,  the  motable  lett,  reMingupon 

a  couple  of  iron  rods  i,e,  which  are  let  at  their  cndt  into  the 

brickwork.      They  lie  lower  than  would  aeem  to  be  necenaij  j 

.  Ihii  ii  done  in  order  to  be  able  to  place  the  lur&ce  of  tiia 

1  at  any  demred  leTel,  by  placing  tilei  f,f,  under  il ;  g,  tbo 

e,  leading  to  a  chimney  IB  feet  high.    For  the  refining  nTlOO 

^,  oT  the  flneneM  of  \S\  lotfai  (half  oUDcet)  per  cwt.,  3  ci^ic  feet  of 

re  required.    The  teat  or  cupel  tnuit  be  heated  before  the  impure  litKr  and  loft 


taining  merely  a  little  lilrar)  are  put  into  the  furnace  at  onee,  and  trom  II 
e«t  run  off  in  lilrified  oxide  the  remainder  ii  then  refined  with  lome  pure  lea 
«D  alltn  eontmninc  from  M)  lo  15)  lolhs  of  Wvrk^lbn  ptr  twt  is  oblnmtd 


X   - 
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EngMt  r^/hiing /iniiaeti  —  The  refining  of  lead  u  well  peitormed  in  lome  worfci  in 
the  neighbourhoodof  Alston  moor  mrcrerberatory  fiTn«ce*,j(;i  1S94  and  1995  *boa* 
fireplace  »  29  Inches  ujuart  and  a  separated  from  the  sole  hy  a  fire  bndge  14  inchM 
in  breadth  The  fiame  after  haiing  pasKd  orer  Ihe  sur&ce  of  the  lead  in  the  cupel, 
enlen  two  flues  t,  f,  on  the  opposite  aide  of  the  furnace,  which  terminate  in  a  chim- 
ney i,  i,l,i,  40  feet  high.  At  the  bottom  of  the  chimney  are  openingi// for  taking  out 
lb*  metabic  dust  deposited  within.      These  openings  lie  shut  during  the  ptocew. 

The  cupel  or  test,  which  constitutes,  in  foct,  the  sole  of  the  beanh  in  which  tbt 
operation  take*  place.  Is  moTable.     It  consisu  of  a  vertical  elUptieal  Hog  of  irof^ 
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«.B.e,D  J^i  ISM  uid  1997,3)mcbe*higb  tliegreslcMdiuueteroftlieeUipnbdng 
*  fral,  and  tiM  iduljM  S^     Four  iron  ban  (ad  m,  ■',  ■  c,  ■,  <•',)  are  Gied  ocroM  it* 

bottom,    which     ara 
alto  3]  inchei  bnud, 
and   in   inch    thick. 
—  J]  Tbefintofthewbui 

ii  placed  9  incbe* 
from  the  end  of  the 

elliptio    ring  neucot 

the  fircpiace,  and 
the  three  othen  are 
equally  diitrihuted 
between  thig  har  and 
tbe  bick  end- 
la  Conning  lb« 
Dupel,  wTertJ  layen 

ened  bone  aihea,  and 
fern  aahn,  in  Tcry 
Aoa  porder,  ara  put 

The  bone  ash  con. 
nitutea  from  I  to  ^ 
<^  the  hulk  of  thv 
miiture,  according 
to  the  purity  of  the 
notaia,  which  hai  the 
ivmg  iti  Irubihtf,  and 


taa  aifaci  croploTed,  cMimated  by  tbe  proportion  of  potaih  they 
property  of  Mnu-Titrifyiug  the  powder  of  burnt  boiua,  of  thut  rem 
1196   c 


1 1>. 


cring  it  more  durable  Tbe  layen  of  adm  are  (trongly  beat  down,  till  tbe  Irame  M 
mtirely  fitlad.  The  man  tbui  foniied  ii  than  hollowed  out  by  meani  of  a  little  ipade, 
made  en  purpoaa,  till  it  ia  only  three  quarter)  of  an  ieeh  thick  above  the  iron  ban  near 
the  centre  of  tbe  bottom.  A  flange.  3  tnebes  broad,  ii  made  at  the  upper  part,  and  S^ 
inches  at  tbe  lower  part,  except  oii  tbe  front  or  bvut,  which  ia  S  inche*  thick.  In 
thii  anterior  part,  there  ii  hollowed  out  an  opening  of  an  inch  and  a  ijuarter  brwd,  and 
6  inchea  long,  with  which  the  outlet  or  galeica^  of  the  litharge  communicatea. 

llic  cupel  tbut  prepared  ii  placed  in  the  refining  fbitiaee.  It  reiti  in  an  iron  ring 
built  into  the  brickwork.  The  arched  roof  of  the  furnace  ii  I  i  inchc*  above  the  cupel 
nev  the  fire-bridge,  and  9  inchea  near  tbe  flue  at  the  other  end. 

The  tuyireia  placed  in  the  back  of  the  famace.oppoailetotbe  aide  at  which  the  litharge 
ti  allowed  to  oierflow. 

Opening!  ;,  g,  ara  left  at  the  iidci  of  each  cupel,  either  for  running  off  or  (or  intro- 
ducing meltal  liad. 

RtJbtiMg  of  had  la  ufmri  tti  nbir.  —  Thia  operation,  which  the  lead  of  Derbyihire 
cannot  be  submitted  to  with  adTantage,  ia  performed  in  a  certaiu  number  of  the  ameltiug^ 
houHa  at  Alalon-mooT,  and  always  upon  lead*  reduced  in  the  Scotch  furnace. 

The  cupel  furnace  abora  described,  miut  be  ilowly  heated,  in  order  to  dry  the  cupel 
without  cauung  it  to  crack,  which  would  inbllibty  be  produced  by  sudden  eraporation 
of  the  moi*ture  in  iL  When  it  haa  been  thua  slowly  brought  to  the  verge  of  a  red 
heat,  it  i*  almost  completely  Slled  with  lead  prenously  melted  in  an  iron  poL  The 
cupel  may  be  charged  with  alwut  5  cwt.  At  the  temperature  at  which  the  lead  is  in- 
troduced, it  is  immediately  covered  with  a  gray  pellicle  of  oxide  ;  but  when  the  heat  of 
the  furnace  ha*  been  progresaively  raised  to  the  proper  pitch,  it  becomes  whiti*h-red, 
and  has  iu  lurface  covered  over  with  lithor^  Now  is  the  time  to  set  in  action  the 
blowing- machine,  the  bliut  of  which,  impelled  in  the  direction  of  tbe  great  axis  of  the 
cupel,  drive*  the  litharge  toward*  the  iraujt  of  the  cupel,  and  makes  it  Bow  out  by  the 
gattiBa)/  prepared  for  it,  through  which  it  blls  upon  a  caH-iron  plate,  on  a  level  with  th* 
4M  S 
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floor  of  the  apartment,  and  is  dispersed  into  tears.  It  is  carried  in  thh  state  to  the  fbr« 
nace  of  reduction,  and  revived.  As  by  the  effix^t  of  the  continual  oxidization  which  it 
undergoes,  the  surface  of  the  metal  necessarily  falls  below  the  level  of  the  gateway  of 
the  litharge,  melted  lead  must  be  added  anew  by  ladling  it  into  the  furnace  from  the 
iron  boiler,  as  occasion  may  require.  The  operation  is  carried  on  in  this  manner  till 
84  cwt.  or  4  Newcastle  fodders  of  lead  have  bieen  introduced,  which  takes  from  16  to  18 
hours,  if  the  tuyere  has  been  properly  set.  The  whole  quantity  of  silver  which  thia 
mass  of  lead  contains,  is  left  in  combination  with  about  I  cwt.  of  lead,  which,  under 
the  name  of  rich  lead,  is  taken  out  of  the  cupel. 

When  a  sufficient  number  of  these  pieces  of  rich  lead  have  been  procured,  so  that  by 
their  respective  quality,  as  determined  by  assaying,  they  contain  in  whole  from  1000  to 
SOOO  ounces  of  silver,  they  are  re-melted  to  extract  their  silver,  in  the  same  fur- 
nace, but  in  a  cupel  which  differs  from  the  former  in  having  at  its  bottom  a  depression 
capable  of  receiving  at  the  end  of  the  process  the  cake  of  silver.  In  this  case  a  portion 
of  the  bottom  remains  uncovered,  on  which  the  scoriae  may  be  pushed  aside  with  a  little 
rake,  from  the  edges  of  the  silver. 

The  experiments  of  MM.  Lucas  and  Gay  Lussac  have  proved  that  fine  silver, 
exposed  to  the  air  in  a  state  of  fusion,  absorbs  oxygen  gas,  and  gives  it  out  again  in  the 
act  of  consolidation.  Tlie  quantity  of  oxygen  thus  absorbed  may  amount  to  twenty- 
two  times  the  volume  of  the  silver.  Tlic  following  phenomena  are  observed  when  the 
mass  of  metal  b  considerable ;  for  example,  from  40  to  50  pounds. 

The  solidification  commences  at  the  edges,  and  advances  towards  the  centre.  The 
liquid  silver,  at  the  moment  of  its  passage  to  the  solid  state,  experiences  a  slight 
agitation,  and  then  becomes  motionless.  The  surfistte,  after  remaining  thus  tranquil 
for  a  little,  gets  all  at  once  irregularly  perturbed,  fissures  appear  in  one  or  several 
lines,  from  which  flow,  in  different  directions,  streams  of  very  fluid  silver,  which  increase 
the  oriffinal  agitation.  The  first  stage  does  not  yet  clearly  manifest  the  presence  of 
gas,  and  seems  to  arise  from  some  intestine  motion  of  the  particles  in  their  tendency  U> 
group,  on  entering  upon  the  process  of  crystallization,  and  thus  causing  the  rupture  of 
the  envelop  or  external  crust,  and  the  ejection  of  some  liquid  portions. 

After  remaining  some  time  tranquil,  the  metal  presents  a  A-esh  appearance,  precisely 
analogous  to  volcanic  phenomena.  As  the  crystallization  continues,  the  oxygen  gas  is 
given  out  with  violence  at  one  or  more  points,  carrying  with  it  melted  nlvcr  from  the 
interior  of  the  sur&ce,  producing  a  series  of  cones,  generally  surmounted  by  a  small 
crater,  vomiting  out  streams  of  the  metal,  which  may  be  seen  boiling  violently  within 
them. 

These  cones  gradually  increase  in  height  by  the  accumulation  of  metal  thrown  up, 
and  that  which  becomes  consolidated  on  their  sloping  sides.  The  thin  crust  of  metal 
on  which  they  rest,  consequently  experiences  violent  impulses,  being  alternately  raised 
and  depressed  by  such  violent  agitation,  that  were  it  not  for  the  tenacity  and  elasticity 
of  the  metal,  there  would  evidently  arise  dislocation,  fissures,  and  other  analogous 
accidents.  At  length  several  of  the  craters  permanently  close,  while  others  continue  to 
allow  the  gas  a  passage.  The  more  difficult  this  is,  the  more  the  craters  become 
elevated,  and  the  more,  their  funnels  contract  by  the  adhesion  or  coagulation  of  a 
portion  of  the  metal.  The  projection  of  globules  of  silver  now  becomes  more  violent ; 
the  latter  being  carried  to  great  distances,  even  beyond  the  fiimace,  and  accompanied  by 
a  series  of  explosions,  repeated  at  short  intervals.  It  is  generally  the  last  of  Uieae  little 
volcanoes  that  attains  the  greatest  altitude,  and  exhibits  the  foregoing  phenomena  with 
the  greatest  energy.  It  is,  moreover,  observable,  that  these  cones  do  not  all  arise  at  the 
same  time,  some  having  spent  their  force,  when  others  commence  forming  at  other 
points.  Some  reach  the  height  of  an  inch,  forming  bases  of  two  or  three  inches  in 
diameter.  The  time  occupied  by  this  exhibition  is  at  least  firom  half  to  three  quarters 
of  an  hour. 

During  the  formation  of  these  cones,  by  the  evolution  of  gas,  portions  of  nlver  arc 
shot  forth,  which  assume,  on  induration,  a  form  somewhat  cylindrical,  and  often  very 
fantastick,  notwithstanding  the  incompatibility  which  appears  to  exist  between  the 
fluidity  of  the  silver  and  these  elongated  figures.  Tlieir  appearance  is  momentary,  and 
without  any  symptoms  of  gas,  although  it  is  impossible  to  decide  whether  they  may  not 
arise  from  its  influence ;  they  seem,  in  finct,  to  resemble  the  phenomena  of  the  first 
volcanic  period* 

Till  very  recently  the  only  operations  employed  for  separating  silver  from  lead  in  the 
Bnglish  smelting-works,  were  the  following :  — 

1.  Cupellation,  in  which  the  lead  was  converted  into  a  vitreous  oxide,  which  was 
floated  off  from  the  surface  of  the  silver. 

S.    Reduction  of  that  oxide,  commonly  called  litharge. 

8.  Smelting  the  bottoms  of  the  cupels,  to  extract  the  lead  which  bad  soaked  into 
tIlen^  m  a  ghissy  sute. 
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CupelUtion  and  its  two  complementary  operations  were,  in  many  respects,  objection- 
able processes;  from  the  injurious  effects  of  the  lead  vapours  upon  the  h^th  of  the 
workmen ;  from  the  very  considerable  loss  of  metallic  lead,  amounting  to  7  per  cent,  at 
least ;  and,  lastly,  from  the  immense  consumption  of  fuel,  as  well  as  from  the  vast  amount 
of  manual  labour  incurred  in  such  complicated  operations.  Hence,  unless  the  lead 
were  tolerably  rich  in  ulver,  it  would  not  bear  the  expense  of  cupellation. 

The  patent  process  lately  introduced  by  Mr.  Pattinson,  of  Newcastle,  is  not  at  all 
prejudicial  to  the  health  of  workmen  ;  it  does  not  occasion  more  than  2  per  cent,  of  loss 
of  lead,  and  in  other  respects  it  is  so  economical,  that  it  is  now  profitably  applied  in 
Northumberland  to  alloys  too  poor  in  silver  to  be  treated  by  cupellation.  This  process 
is  founded  upon  the  following  phenomena. 

After  melting  completely  an  alloy  of  lead  and  silver,  if  we  allow  it  to  cool  very  slowly, 
continually  stirring  it  meanwhile  with  a  rake,  we  shall  observe  at  a  certain  period  a 
continually  increasing  number  of  imperfect  little  crystals,  which  may  be -taken  out  with 
a  drainer,  exactly  as  we  may  remove  the  crystals  oif  sea  salt  deposited  during  the  con- 
centration of  brine,  or  those  of  sulphate  of  soda,  as  its  agitated  solution  cools.  On  sub- 
mitting to  analysis  the  metallic  crystals  thus  separated,  and  also  the  liquid  metal  deprived 
of  them,  we  find  the  former  to  be  lead  almost  alone,  but  the  latter  to  be  rich  in  ^lyer, 
when  compared  with  the  original  alloy.  The  more  of  the  crystalline  particles  are  drained 
from  the  metallic  bath,  the  richer  does  the  mother  liquid  become  in  silver.  In  practice, 
the  poor  lead  is  raised  by  this  means  to  the  standard  of  the  ordinary  lead  of  the  litharge 
works ;  and  the  better  lead  is  made  ten  times  richer.  This  very  valuable  alloy  is  then 
submitted  to  cupellation^  but  as  it  contains  only  a  tenth  part  of  the  quantity  of  lead 
subjected  to  crystallization,  the  loss  in  the  cupel  wiU  be  obviously  reduced  to  one-tenth  of 
what  it  was  by  the  former  process;  that  is,  j^  of  a  per  cent,  instead  of  7. 

These  nine-tenths  of  the  lead  separated  by  the  dnuner,  are  immediately  sent  into  the 
market,  without  other  loss  than  the  trifling  one,  of  about  }per  cent,  involved  in  reviving 
•  little  dross  dcimmed  off  the  sur&ce  of  the  melted  metal  at  the  beginning  of  the 
operation.  Hence  the  total  waste  of  lead  in  this  method  does  not  exceed  2  per  cent 
And  as  only  a  small  quantity  of  lead  requires  to  be  cupelled,  this  may  be  done  with  the 
utmost  slowness  and  circumspection ;  whereby  loss  of  the  precious  metal,  and  injury  to 
the  health  of  the  workpeople,  are  equally  avoided. 

The  crystallization  refinery  of  Mr.  Pattinson  is  an  extremely  nmple  smelting-house. 
It  contains  S  hemispherical  cast-iron  pans,  41  Inches  in  diameter,  and  }  of  an  inch  thick. 
Hie  three  pans  are  built  in  one  straight  line,  the  broad  flange  at  their  edge  being  sup- 
ported upon  brickwork.  Each  pan  has  a  discharge  pipe,  proceeding  laterally  from  one 
side  of  its  bottom,  by  which  the  melted  metal  may  be  run  out  when  a  plug  is  with- 
drawn, and  each  is  heated  by  a  small  separate  fire. 

Three  tons  of  the  argentifisrous  lead  constitute  one  charge  of  each  pan ;  and  as  soon 
as  it  is  melted,  the  fire  is  withdrawn  ;  the  flue,  grate-door,  and  ash-pit,  are  immediately 
closed,  and  made  air-tight  with  bricks  and  clay-lute.  The  agitation  is  now  commenced, 
with  a  round  bar  of  iron  terminated  with  a  chisel  point,  the  workman  being  instructed 
merely  to  keep  moving  that  simple  rake  constantly  in  the  pan,  but  more  especially 
towards  the  e^ges,  where  the  solidification  is  apt  to  be^n.  He  must  be  careful  to  take 
out  the  crystals^  progressively  as  they  appear,  with  an  iron  drainer,  heated  a  little  higher 
than  the  temperature  of  the  metal  bath.  The  liquid  metal  lifted  in  the  drainer,  fiows 
readily  back  through  its  perforations,  and  may  be  at  any  rate  effectually  detached  by 
giving  the  ladle  two  or  three  jogs.  The  solid  portion  remains  in  the  form  of  a  spongy* 
semi-crystalline,  semi-pasty  mass. 

The  proportion  of  crystals  separated  at  each  melting,  depends  upon  the  original 
quality  of  tlie  alloy.  If  it  be  poor,  it  is  usually  divided  in  the  proportion  of  two- thirds 
of  poor  crystals,  and  one-third  of  rich  liquid  metal ;  but  this  proportion  is  reversed 
if  the  alloy  contain  a  good  deal  of  silver. 

Let  us  exemplify,  by  the  common  case  of  a  lead  containing  10  ounces  of  silver  per 
tocv  Operating  upon  three  tons  of  this  alloy,  or  60  cwt,  containing  30  oz.  of  nlver, 
there  will  be  obtained  in  the  first  operation  ^- 

(a)  40  cwt.  at  41  ounces  of  silver  per  ton ;  in  whole  9  os.  \  ^^ 
(6)  20  cwt  at  21  —  —  21        J^  ***• 

Each  of  these  alloys  (a)  and  (6)  will  be  joined  to  alloys  of  like  quality  obtained  in 
the  treatment  of  one  or  several  other  portions  of  three  tons  of  the  primitive  alloy. 
Again,  three  tons  of  each  of  these  rich  alloys  are  subjected  to  the  crystallization  pro- 
cess, and  thus  in  succession,  llius  poorer  and  poorer  lead  is  got  on  the  one  hand, 
and  richer  and  richer  alloys  on  the  other.  Sometimes  the  mother  metal  is  parted  firom 
a  great  body  of  poor  crystals,  by  opening  the  discharge-pipe,  and  running  off  the  liquid, 
while  the  workman  keeps  stirring,  to  facilitate  the  separation  of  the  two. 

25  fodders,  15  cwts.,  49  lbs.  <=  540  cwts.,  49  lbs.  of  alloy,  holding  5  os.  of  ttlver  per 
fodder,  in  the  whole  130  oz.,  afforded,  after  three  successive  crystallisations  — 
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440  ewti.  of  poor  lead,  holding  )  os.  of  sUrer  per  fodder ;  in  all     1(^ 
15cwt49        —       holding  the  original  quantity,  nearly    •       S^ 
84  ewts.  of  lead  for  the  eupel,  holding  29  OS.  •  •    116 

Total    •  -  .  •  •   190 

I  ewt.  of  loss,  principally  In  the  reduction  of  droo. 

The  expenses  of  the  new  method  altogether,  including  S«.  per  fodder  of  patent  duei^ 
are  about  one-third  of  the  old ;  being  17 L  ISt.  and  54/.  16<.  respectively,  upon  84  cvts. 
of  lead,  at  S9  ox.  per  fodder. 

In  the  conditions  above  stated,  the  treatment  of  argentiferous  lead  occasions  the  fol- 
loving  expenses  ;  — 

roa  OMB  ronnxa.  £     m»    d 

By  the  new  process   -  •  •  •  O    13     7 

old  process   •  •  •  •  S      3     2 

Admitting  that  the  treatment  of  silver  holding  lead  is  economically  poeable  only 
when  the  profit  is  equal  to  one-tenth  of  the  gross  expenses  of  the  process,  we  may  easily 
calculate,  with  the  preceding  data,  that  it  ia  sufficient  for  the  lead  to  have  the  following 
contents  in  silver :  — 

With  the  new  process,  S  ounces  per  fodder ;  or,  0<XXX>78 
With  the  old  process,  8^  ounces  per  fodder ;  or,  0'0008I8 

To  conclude,  the  refining  by  crystallisation  reduces  the  cost  of  the  parting  of  lead  and 
silver,  in  the  proportion  of  3  to  I ;  and  allows  of  extracting  silver  from  a  lead  whidi 
contains  only  about  3  os.  per  ton.  In  England,  the  new  metluxl  produces  at  present 
very  advantageous  results,  especially  in  reference  to  the  great  masses  to  which  it  may  be 
applied.  In  1888,  the  quantity  of  lead  annually  extracted  from  the  mines  in  the  United 
Kingdom  had  been  progressively  raised  to  47,000  tons.  Reduced  almost  to  one-half  of 
this  amount  in  1832,  by  the  competition  of  the  mines  of  la  Sierra  de  Gador,the  English 
production  began  again  to  increase  in  1833.  In  1 835, 35,000  tons  of  lead  were  obtained, 
one-half  of  which  only  having  a  mean  content  of  84  ox.  of  silver  per  ton,  was  subjected  to 
cupellation,  and  produoed  14,000  ox.  of  that  precious  metal.  The  details  of  this  pro- 
duction are— 

SSXver  extracted  from  17,500  tons  of  lead,  holding  upon  the  average  Sit  1  .^^^vin 

ox.  per  ton.  -  -  -  -         J  iw,ooo 

Silver  extracted  from  silver  ores,  properly  so  called,  in  Cornwall        -       36,000 

176,000 

See  SmtLTiiro  ow  Lxad. 

In  1 837,  the  production  of  lead  amounted  probably  to  40,000  tons ;  upon  which 
the  introduction  of  the  new  method  would  have  the  effect  not  only  of  reducing  con- 
siderably the  cost  of  parting  the  20,000  tons  of  lead  containing  8  ox.  of  silver  per  ton, 
but  of  permitting  the  extraction  of  4  or  5  ox.  of  silver,  which  may  be  supposed  to  exist 
upon  an  average  in  the  greater  portion  of  the  remaining  20,000  tons.  Otherwise,  this 
mass  of  the  precious  metal  would  have  had  no  value,  or  have  been  unproductive. 

The  desilverixing  apparatus  of  Locke,  Blacket  and  Ca,  consists  of  seven  crysullixing 
pots,  and  one  smaller  pot  for  receiving  the  desilverixed  lead.  They  are  all  made  of  cast- 
iron,  and  arranged  in  a  straight  line. 

The  lead  in  each  pot  varies  in  its  contents  of  silver. 

The  first  containing  85  cwt  lead  at  about  60  ox.  of  silver,  or  j^  per  ton 
Is  divided  into  55  cwt.  crystals  carried  to  second  pot,  at  35  os.  per  ton 
18  cwt.  do.  to  be  put  in  first  pot  again,  at  64  oa.  per  ton 
and  12  cwt.  rich  lead  to  be  cupelled,  at  170  oa.  per  ton    • 

The  second  pot  containing  90  cwt  lead,  at  about  35  ox.  silver  per  ton 
Is  divided  into  60  ewt.  crystals  carried  to  third  pot,  at  SO  oa.  per  ton 
and  30  ewt  lead  put  into  first  pot,  at  65  ox.  per  ton 

I5t 


• 

S55 

• 

96 

• 

57 

* 

lOS 

9SS 

• 

157 

• 

60 

• 

97 

The  third  pot  containing  90  cwt.  of  lod,  at  about  30 oi.  per  Ion 
!■  diiidtd  inM  55  ewt.  erjntala,  cairicd  to  fourth  pot,  at  10  oi.  per  ton 
■nd  S5  cwt.  luid  put  into  ■ccond  pot,  at  3fi  oi.  per  ton 

TW  fbnrth  pot  MUainlug  SO  cvt  lead,  at  about  10  or.  per  too 
Ii  dinded  Into  55  «wt.  crjstali  carcied  (o  fifth  pot.  at  5^  oi.  per  Ion  > 
and  S5  ewt.  lead  put  iulo  third  pot,  >t  20  oz.  per  ton 


antainlag  SO  owt.  lead,  at  about  5^  oi.  Hl*er  per  ton 
55  evt.  •rjrttaK  put  into  liitb  pot,  a   ~ 
S 5  ovL  lead,  put  into  fourth  pot,  at  1 1  oi.  per  Ion     - 

nntauiing  BO  iwL  lead,  at  about  3  OE 
S5  ewt.  cryilali,  oarried  to  serenth  pot, 
.5  ewt  lead,  put  into  fifth  pot,  at  G  oi 


too    .        .        8^ 
oil      .        'is) 


The  Berenth  pot  ooDtaioing  55  cwt.  had,  at  about  1^  ox.  per  ton 
Is  divided  into  S5  cwt.  eryatals  carried  to  anull  pot,  at  ^  oi.  per  ton 
■nd  SO  e*t.  lead,  put  into  aiith  pot,  at  SJ  oa.  per  Ion 


In  operating  i 
it  i  if  h  iboiM 
taj  other. 


lOM..  or  lb«rc•bout^  it  ii  put  in  the  third  pot;  aod  lo  c 
It  of  the  iron  pota  or  cauldroai,  in  thrir  order. 


eauldroni  tat  bjr  their  upper  flange  and  aurfaea  upon  bricki  properly  Ii 
anvngcd.  Their  ahape  is  not  heniinpfaerieal ;  thdr  mouth  ii  40  incha  in  length,  but 
onlf  9S  iocbct  in  vidlh.  Oier  the  door  of  the  fireplace,  tbe  mouth  alanda  B  feet 
1  inchta  aboTe  the  ground  or  iMrtlam  of  the  ath-pit,  of  whieh  apace  IS  inebn  intervene 
between  the  gale  and  the  brim.  The  gate  i*  S  feet  long  and  8}  inehea  wide.  All 
tbe  etutdron*  have  the  lame  elliptic  fbrui,  with  a  bottom  like  the  mull  end  of  an  e^. 
The  HfUi  alone  ii  (nuller.  but  thia  one  aerTei  meielr  to  melt  the  ImuI  which  haa  been 
nript  of  ita  lilter.  in  order  to  be  cait  into  lalmani  or  blocka. 

Tlie  charge  coniiita  of  84  or  65  nlmou,  each  weighing  from  190  10  140  Iha,  When 
the;  are  well  melted,  the  fire  ii  remoTed  from  the  grate,  at  well  aa  the  email  film  of 
litharge  from  the  mrtee  of  the  metal  f  and  one  or  two  lalinont  arc  added  to  accelerate 
the  cooling,  or  Mxnetimea,  initaid.  a  little  aoapy  water  ii  aprinkled  into  tbe  cauldron, 
wberebj  a  cruM  of  lead  it  fbrmed,  which  being  pushed  down  into  tbe  man,  inclla  with 
ebullition.  Tbia  b  repeated  till  the  whole  becomea  lufflcientl^  eoo),  that  is,  when 
cTjatali  begin  to  (brm.  Tbe  lead  eonertled  round  the  sides  being  now  detached,  the 
whole  h  •lirrad  with  an  iron  bar,  b]r  a  motion  b  a  Tcrtieal  plane,  and  varying  its 
posture  in  thb  plane.  Dnring  thia  operatiim,  intended  to  establish  a  unifartn  tempera- 
tare  throughout  the  maaa,  ■  seeond  workman  bcati  In  the  iraiilter  pot  adjoining  to 
No.  I.  a  large  akimaier  at  the  end  of  a  long  wooden  handle,  and  neet  procwds  to  Rah 
out  the  rrysUts,  Ukiog  eara  to  let  thtm  drain  off  for  a  hw  Rconda  all  the  liquid  lead 
among  them,  and  then  turiM  out  the  erretali  slowly  Into  the  nait  sauldron.  No.  Z.  i 
tbe  aecood  workman  meanwhile  addi  the  metal  solidified  round  the  side*,  and  stin  all 
together  to  e^ualiei  Iba  temperatutti     Tbcte  two-fold  operatiani  oocup;  aboat  fifl/ 
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minutes ;  by  which  time,  there  remaios  in  the  cauldron  about -16  salmons.   The  workman 
now  lifu  out  the  crystals,  as  before,  with  the  drainer,  and  throws  them  upon  the  ground 
in  two  heaps.     His  assistant  takes  them  up  a  little  while  afterwards,  and  .puts  them 
away  to  make  room  for  fresh  crystals,  which   the  6rst  worknum  continues  to  throw 
down.      This  process  goes  on  till  only  8  salmons  remain  in   the  cauldron,  a  point 
ascertained  by  gauging  the  height  to  the  bath.     The  fire  being  at  this  time  removed 
from  cauldron  No.  2.  into  the  grate  of  No.  I.  the  8  salmons  of  lead  enriched  with  silver, 
which  remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  cauldron,  are  run  out  into  moveable  moulds ;  and  the 
8  salmons  which  were  thrown  upon  the  ground  are  put  into  it ;  the  full  charge  being 
then  made  up  with  salmons  of  the  same  richness  as  those  previously  used. 

While  this  mass  is  melting  in  No.  1.  the  process  Just  finished  in  it  is  repeated  in 
No.  2.  About  three  ^fourths  of  the  metallic  mass  is  next  separated  in  the  state  of 
crystals,  which  are  transferred  to  No.  .S.  and  also  one>eighth  of  crysUls  thrown  on  the 
ground,  after  pouring  the  remaining  one-eighth  at  the  bottom  of  cauldron  No.  2.  not 
into  moulds»but  ipto  Na  I. 

A  like  process  is  performed  in  cauldrons  3.  and  4. ;  and  the  poor  lead  taken  out  of  4. 
is  transferred  to  5.  to  be  melted,  and  run  into  salmons,  which  are  submitted  afresh  to  the 
preceding  series  of  crystallisations,  provided  the  lead  still  contains  a  sufficient  proportion 
of  silver. 

The  following  Table  will  place  the  results  of  the  above  successive  operations  in  a 

clear  light :  — 

SilTsr  In  I  Ton  of  lead. 
Originallead  -  -  •  -  -        0001153 

1.  Rich  crystels  ....        0*003324 

2.  Poor  ditto-  .  -  -  .         0-000933 

—  Rich  ditto  \  proceeding  from  the  treatment  of  the  preced-  f  0*0020802 

3.  Poor  ditto  J      ing  No.  2.  poor  crysUls       -  -     1o<XX)7021 

4.  Rich    1  proceeding  from  the  treatment  of  Na  3.  poor  f  0-001 399 

—  Poor  J  crystals  -  -  -  -  \  0*0004569 
_Rich  1  X.  c  XT  A  CO-0008135 
(Lead)  poor     )  ■* -bove  from  No.  4.               .-                 .      }  0*00011 28 

We  thus  see,  that  four  crystallizations,  repeated  upon  the  original  lead  from  the 
smelting  fiimace,  of  the  above  richness,  will  afiTord  a  lead  ten  times  poorer.  With  a 
lead  originally  containing  only  0*0002248  in  silver,  three  crystallisations  would  suffice 
to  make  it  ten  times  poorer.  In  general^  the  poorer  the  lead,  within  certain  limits,  the 
better  adapted  is  it  to  this  process. 

There  are  two  oxides  of  silver ;  called  argentic  oxide,  and  suroxide.  by  BerieKus. 

1.  The  first  is  obtained  by  adding  solution  of  caustic  potassa,  or  lime-water,  to  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver.  The  precipitate  has  a  brownish-gray  colour,  which  darkens  when 
dried,  and  contains  no  combined  water.  Ita  specific  gnvity  is  7*143.  On  exposure 
tc  the  sun,  it  gives  out  a  certain  quantity  of  oxygen,  and  becomes  a  black  powder. 
This  oxide  is  an  energetic  base ;  being  slightly  soluble  in  pure  water,  reacting  like  the 
alkalis,  upon  reddened  litmus  paper,  and  displacing,  from  their  combinations  with  the 
alkalis,  a  portion  of  the  acids,  with  which  it  forms  insoluble  compounds.  It  is  insoluble 
in  the  caustic  lyes  of  potassa  or  soda.  By  combination  with  caustic  ammonia,  it  forms 
fulminating  §ilv€r»  This  formidable  substance  may  be  prepared  by  precipitating  tt>e 
nitrate  of  silver  with  lime>water,  washing  the  oxide  upon  a  filter,  and  spreading  it  upon 
gray  paper,  to  make  it  nearly  dry.  Upon  the  oxide,  still  moist,  water  of  ammonia  is  to 
be  poured,  and  allowed  to  remain  for  several  hours.  The  powder,  which  becomes  bbck, 
is  to  be  freed  from  the  supernatant  liquor  by  decantatioo*  divided  into  small  pottions 
while  moist,  and  set  aside  to  dry  upon  bita  of  porous  paper.  Fulminating  silver  may 
be  made  more  expeditiously  by  dissolving  the  nitrate  in  water  of  pure  ammonia,  and 
precipitating  by  the  addition  of  caustic  potassa  lye  in  slight  excess.  If  fulminating 
silver  be  pressed  with  a  hard  body  in  ita  moist  state,  it  detonates  with  unparalleled 
violence ;  nay,  when  touched  even  with  a  feather,  in  ita  dry  state,  it  frequently  eiplodes. 
As  many  persons  have  been  seriously  wounded,  and  some  have  been  killed,  by  these 
explosions,  the  utmost  precautions  should  be  taken,  especially  by  young  chemists,  in  its 
preparation.  This  violent  phenomenon  is  caused  by  the  sudden  production  of  water 
and  nitrogen^  at  the  instant  when  the  metallic  oxide  is  reduced.  The  quiesoent  and 
divellent  affinities  seem  to  be  so  nicely  balanced  in  this  curious  compound,  that  the 
slightest  disturbance  is  sufficient  to  incite  the  hydrogen  of  the  ammonia  to  snateh  the 
oxygen  from  the  silver.  The  oxide  of  silver  dissolves  in  glassy  fluxes,  and  renders  them 
yellow.     It  consists,  according  to  Benelius,  of  63*1 1  parts  of  silver,  and  9*89  of  oxygen. 

2,  The  suroxide  of  silver  is  obtained  by  passing  a  voltaic  current  through  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  the  nitrate;  it  being  deposited,  of  course,  at  the  positive  or  oxygenating  pole. 
Jt  is  said  to  crystallize  in  needles  of  a  metallic  lustre,  interlacing  one  another,  which  arp 
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one-third  of  an  inch  long.  When  thrown  into  muriatic  acid,. it  causes  the  disengage- 
ment of  chlorine,  and  tlie  formation  of  chloride  of  silver ;  into  water  of  ammonia,  it 
occasions  such  a  rapid  production  of  nitrogen  gas,  with  a  hissing  sound,  as  to  convert 
the  whole  liquid  into  froth.  If  a  little  of  it,  mixed  with  phosphorus,  be  struck  with  a 
hammer,  a  loud  detonation  ensues.  With  heat  it  decrepitates,  and  becomes  metallic 
silver. 

Sulphuret  of  silver,  which  exists  native,  may  be  readily  prepared  by  fusing  the 
constituents  together ;  and  it  forms  spontaneously  upon  the  surfiice  of  silver  exposed  to 
the  air  of  inhabited  places,  or  plunged  into  eggs,  especially  rotten  ones.  The  tarnish 
may  be  easily  removed,  by  rubbing  the  metal  with  a  solution  of  cameleon  mineral,  prepared 
by  calcining  peroxide  of  manganese  with  nitre.  Sulphuret  of  silver  is  a  powerful 
sulpho-base ;  since  though  it  be  heated  to  redness  in  close  vessels,  it  retains  the  volatile 
sulphides,  whose  combinations  with  the  alkalis  are  decomposed  at  that  temperature.  It 
consists  of  87*04  of  silver,  and  18*96  of  oxygen. 

A  small  quantity  of  tin,  alloyed  with  silver,  destroys  its  ductility.  The  best  method 
of  separating  these  two  metals,  is  to  laminate  the  alloy  into  thin  pistes,  and  distil  them 
along  with  corrosive  sublimate.  The  bichloride  of  tin  comes  over  in  vapours,  and 
condenses  in  the  receiver.  Silver  and  lead,  when  combined,  are  separated  by  heat  alone 
in  the  process  of  cupellation,  as  described  in  the  article  Assay,  and  in  the  reduction  of 
silver  ores.     See  tvprd. 

An  alloy,  containing  fiom  one*twelfth  to  one»tenth  of  copper,  constitutes  the  silver 
coin  of  most  nations ;  being  a  harder  and  more  durable  metal  under  friction  than  pure 
silver.  Wlien  this  alloy  is  boiled  with  a  solution  of  cream  of  tartar  and  sea-salt,  or 
scrubbed  with  water  of  ammonia,  the  superficial  particles  of  copper  are  removed,  and  a 
surface  of  fine  silver  is  left. 

Chloride  of  silver  is  obtained  by  adding  muriatic  acid,  or  any  soluble  muriate,  to  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  A  curdy  precipitate  fiiUs,  quite  insoluble  in  water,  which 
being  dried  and  heated  to  dull  redness,  fuses  into  a  semi-transparent  gray  mass,  called, 
from  its  appearance,  Aora-«t7oer.  Chloride  of  silver  dissolves  readily  in  water  of 
ammonia,  and  crystallizes  in  proportion  as  the  ammonia  evaporates.  It  is  not  decom- 
posed by  a  red  heat,  even  when  mixed  with  calcined  charcoal ;  but  when  hydrogen  or 
steam  »  passed  over  the  fused  chloride,  muriatic  acid  exhales,  and  silver  remains. 
When  fused  along  with  potassa  (or  its  carbonate),  the  silver  is  also  revived ;  while 
oxygen  (or  also  carbonic  acid)  gas  is  liberated,  and  chloride  of  potassium  is  formed. 
Alkaline  solutions  do  not  decompcMte  chloride  of  silver.  When  this  compound  is 
exposed  to  light,  it  suffers  a  partial  decomposition,  muriatic  acid  being  disengaged. 
See  Assay  by  tlie  humid  methotL 

The  best  way  of  reducing  the  chloride  of  silver,  says  Mohr,  is  to  mix  It  with  one*third 
of  its  weight  of  colophony  (black  rosin),  and  to  heat  the  mixture  moderately  in  a  crucible 
till  the  flame  ceases  to  have  a  greenish- blue  colour;  then  suddenly  to  increase  the  fircf 
ao  as  to  melt  the  metal  into  an  ingot 

The  subchloride  may  be  directly  formed,  by  pouring  a  solution  of  deuto^chloride  of 
copper  or  iron  upon  silver  leaf.  The  metal  is  speedily  changed  into  black  spangles, 
which,  being  immediately  washed  and  dried,  constitute  subchloride  of  silver.  If  the 
contact  of  the  solutions  be  prolonged,  chloride  would  be  formed. 

The  bromide,  cyanide,  fluoride,  anid  iodide  of  silver,  have  not  been  applied  to  any  use 
in  the  arts.  Sulphate  of  silver  may  be  prepared  by  boiling  sulphuric  acid  upon  the 
metal.  See  RcriNiNO  of  Gold  amo  Silvke.  It  dissolves  in  88  parts  of  boiling  water, 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  salt  crystallizes  in  small  needles  as  the  solution  cools.  It 
consists  of  118  parts  of  oxide,  combined  with  40  parts  of  dry  acid.  Solutions  of  the 
hyposulphite  of  potassa,  soda,  and  lime,  which  are  bitter  salts,  dissolve  chloride  of 
silver,  a  tasteless  substance,  into  liquids  possessed  of  the  most  palling  sweetness,  but  not 
at  all  of  any  metallic  taste. 

The  iodide  of  silver  is  remarkable,  like  sotne  other  metallic  compounds,  for  changing 
its  colour  alternately  with  heat  and  cold.  If  a  sheet  of  white  paper  be  washed  over  with 
a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  afterwards  with  a  somewhat  dilute  solution  of  hydrio- 
date  of  potash,  it  will  immediately  assume  the  pale  yellow  tint  of  the  cold  silver  iodide. 
On  placing  the  paper  before  the  fire,  it  will  change  colour  from  a  pale  primrose  t  j  a 
gaudy  brilliant  yellow,  like  the  sun-flower ;  and  on  being  cooled,  it  will  again  resume 
the  primrose  hue.  These  alternations  may  be  repeated  indefinitely,  like  those  with  the 
aalu  of  cobalt,  provided  too  great  a  beat  be  not  applied.  The  pressure  of  a  finger  upon 
the  hot  yellow  paper  makes  a  white  spot,  by  cooling  it  quickly. 

Fulminate  of  silver  is  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  Folminatk  o/Mertur^y  which  see. 

On  the  10th  of  February,  1798,  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council  appointed  the  Hon. 
Cliarles  Cavendish,  F.  II.  S.,  and  Charles  Hatchett,  Esq.,  F.  R.  S.,  to  make  investigations 
upon  the  wear  of  gold  coin  by  friction.  Their  admirable  experiments  were  begun  in 
the  latter  end  of  1798,  and  completed  in  April,  1801,  having  been  instituted  and  con- 
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ducted  with  every  mechanteal  aid,  as  devised  by  these  most  eminent  chemical  philoso- 
phers, and  provided,  at  no  small  expense,  by  the  government.  The  following  are  the 
important  conclusions  of  their  official  report :  — * 

"  Gold  made  standard  by  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  silver  and  copper,  is  not  so  soft 
as  gold  alloyed  only  with  silver ;  neither  is  it  so  pale ;  for  it  appears  to  be  less  removed 
from  the  colour  of  fine  gold,  than  either  the  former  or  the  following  metal. 

<*  Gold,  when  alloyed  with  silver  and  copper,  when  annealed,  does  not  become  black, 
but  brown ;  and  this  colour  is  more  easily  removed  by  the  blanching  liquor,  or  solution 
of  alum,  than  when  the  whole  of  the  alloy  consists  of  copper.  It  may  also  be  rolled 
and  stamped  with  great  facility ;  and,  under  many  circumstances,  it  appears  to  sufier 
less  by  friction  than  gold  alloyed  by  silver  or  copper  alone. 

**  If  copper  alone  forms  the  alloy,  it  must  be  dissolved  and  separated  from  the  surface 
of  each  piece  of  coin,  in  the  process  of  annealing  and  blanching. 

"  Upon  a  comparison  of  the  different  qualities  of  the  three  kinds  of  standard  gold,  it 
appears  (strictly  speaking)  that  gold  made  standard  by  silver  and  copper  is  rather  to 
be  preferred  for  coin." 

It  will,  undoubtedly,  seem  not  a  little  strange  to  the  uninitiated,  that  this  report,  and 
its  important  deductions,  should  have  been  of  late  years  entirely  set  at  nought,  without 
any  scientific  reason  or  research,  apparently  for  the  purpose  oif  giving  a  certain  official 
in  our  Mint  a  good  job,  in  sweating  out  all  the  silver  from  our  sovereigns,  and  replacing 
it,  in  the  new  coinage,  with  copper,  taking  on  an  average  3d.  worth  of  silver  out  of  each 
ounce  of  our  excellent  gold  coin,  and  charging  the  country  e^d.  for  its  extraction, 
besides  the  very  considerable  expense  in  providing  fine  copper  to  replace  the 
silver.  The  pretence  set  up  for  this  extraordinary  degradation  of  the  gold,  was,  that 
our  coin  might  peradventure  be  exported,  in  order  to  be  de-silvered  abroad,  a  danger 
which  could  have  been  most  readily  averted,  by  leaving  out  as  much  gold  in  every 
sovereign  as  was  equivalent  to  the  silver  introduced,  and  thus  preserving  its  intrinsic 
value  in  precious  metal.  When  the  film  of  fine  gold  which  covers  each  of  our  present 
pivoes  has  been  rubbed  off  from  the  prominent  parts,  these  must  appear  of  a  very  di& 
ferent  and  deeper  colour  than  the  flat  part  or  ground  of  the  coin.  "  The  reason, 
therefore,  is  sufficiently  apparent,*'  says  Mr.  Hatchelt,  **why  gold  which  is  alloyed  with 
silver  only,  cannot  be  liable  to  this  blemish  ;'*  and  with  one-half  of  silver  alloy,  it  must 
be  much  less  liable  to  it,  than  with  copper  alone.  Why  did  the  political  economists 
in  a  late  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Mint  blink  this  question  of  pub- 
lic economy  and  expediency  ? 

Gold,  as  imported  from  America,  Asia,  and  Africa,  contains  on  an  average  nearly  the 
right  proportion  of  silver  for  making  the  best  coin  ;  and  were  it  alloyed  to  our  national 
standard,  of  22  parts  of  gold,  1  of  silver,  and  1  of  copper,  as  defined  by  Messrs.  Caven- 
di&li  and  Hatcbett,  then  by  simply  adding  the  deficient  quantities  of  one  or  two  of  these 
metals,  by  the  rule  of  alligation,  the  very  considerable  expense  would  be  saved  to  the 
nation,  and  sulphureous  nuisance  to  the  Tower  Hamlets,  now  foolishly  incurred  in  de- 
silvering  and  cuprifying  sovereigns  at  the  lioyal  Mint. 

It  was  long  imagined  in  Europe,  that  the  average  metallic  contents  of  the  silver  oreB 
of  Mexico  and  Peru  were  considerably  greater  than  those  of  Saxony  and  Hungary. 
Much  poorer  ores,  however,  are  worked  among  the  Cordilleras  than  in  any  part  of 
Kurope.  The  mean  products  of  the  whole  silver  ores  that  arc  annually  reduced  in 
Mexico  amounts  only  to  from  0*18  to  0*25  of  a  per  cent.  :  that  is,  from  S  to  4  ounces 
in  100  lbs. ;  the  true  average  being,  perha|>s,  not  more  than  2^.  It  is  by  their  greater 
profusion  of  ores,  not  their  superior  richness,  that  the  mines  of  South  America  surpass 
those  of  Europe. 

Simple  proeeat  for  the  redmetion  of  riloer  to  a  metaUie  $iate  by  means  of  empar.  The 
silver  of  coin  is  first  reduced  to  the  state  of  chloride,  and  the  weight  of  the  alloy 
thus  ascertained ;  the  chloride,  after  having  lieen  well  washed  and  freed  from  copper, 
is  to  be  put  into  a  stoppered  wide  necked  l)ottle ;  a  quantity  of  refined  sugar,  or  sugar- 
candy,  is  then  added,  equal  in  weight  to  the  alloy.  This  is  mixed  with  an  equal  volume 
of  a  solution,  composed  of  60  grammes  of  good  hydrate  of  potash,  and  1 50  grammes  of 
distilled  water,  which  will  yield  solution  of  potash  of  25^  Baum(^  or  thereabouts: 
after  closing  the  bottle  the  mixture  is  to  be  agitated,  and  then  left  for  24  hours,  shaking 
it  occasionally,  to  favour  the  reaction.  After  this  period  has  elapsed,  it  is  to  be  washed 
several  times,  until  the  last  washings,  filtered,  are  not  affected  by  nitrate  of  silver,  a  test 
which  should  be  preceded  by  that  of  red  litmus  paper,  which  ought  not  to  become  blue, 
or  show  any  change  whatever.  This  done,  the  contents  of  the  bottle  are  to  be  transferred 
to  a  porcelain  capsule,  by  the  help  of  a  little  distilled  water,  then,  after  being  allowed  to 
deposit,  the  excess  of  liquid  is  poured  off,  and  the  silver  dried  in  a  stove. 

By  these  means  we  obtain  that  to  which  I  have  given  the  name  of  grey  ether.     This 
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stiver  consists  of  some  bright  spangles,  which  become  more  brilliant  on  friction.  It 
does  not  contain  any  impurities,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  quantity  of  oxide,  and  a 
few  atoms  of  chloride  of  silver.  Hiis  latter  produces  a  slight  turbidity  in  the  liquor, 
when  dissolved  in  perfectly  pure  nitric  acid,  and  diluted  with  distilled  water.  This 
turbidity  does  not,  however,  prevent  the  formation  of  pure  nitrate  of  silver ;  as  the 
chloride  being  only  in  suspension  in  the  liquid,  it  is  sufficient  to  filter  it  on  a  small 
portion  of  well  washed  asbestos,  in  order  to  obtain  an  unobjectionable  liquor.  The 
nitrate  of  silver  will  not  contain  any  trace  of  other  metals,  as  none  arc  used  in  the 
reduction  of  the  chloride  of  silver,  and  by  the  reduction  of  this  salt,  the  silver  is  com- 
pletely separated  from  the  iron  and  copper  which  the  solution  might  contain.  Thus  the 
nitric  acid  of  commerce  may  be  employed,  without  inconvenience,  for  dissolving  the 
"Hoy. 

The  ffrejf  tilver  almost  always  contains  a  small  quantity  of  oxide ;  this  is  easily  verified 
by  the  addition  of  ammonia,  which,  after  digestion  on  the  metal  and  filtration,  produces  a 
slifi^ht  turbidity  on  adding  nitric  acid,  which  is  caused  by  the  separation  of  the  dissolved 
chloride  of  silver;  the  turbidity  is  then  increased  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of 
chloride  of  sodium  to  the  nitrate  of  ammonia  previously  formed ;  thus,  then,  is  the 
oxide  of  silver  dissolved  in  the  liquor  in  the  state  of  ammoniacal  nitrate,  which  is  pre- 
cipitated in  the  form  of  insoluble  chloride. 

Oxide  of  silver  not  being  an  impurity  in  the  uses  to  which  pure  silver  is  applied  in 
laboratories,  we  may  consider  the  gr^  silver  obtained  in  the  manner  above  described,  as 
more  pure,  and  with  less  loss,  than  any  of  those  prepared  up  to  the  present  time,  by  the 
reduction  of  chloride  of  silver ;  and  without  the  meeeatity  of  mettinff^  a  trotdUuome  operation, 
and  one  of  much  inconvenience  in  a  laboratory. 

From  viMi  peseta  (one  Spanish  franc ),  the  weight  of  which  was  S'759  grammes,  I 
obtained  4*750  grammes  ot  grey  eiher,  and  supposing  that  the  standard  was  at  90  per 
cent.,  which  is  doubtful,  as  the  money  of  sEcville  has  oflen  an  inferior  standard,  I 
obtained  91  "6  per  cent,  of  the  silver  contained  in  the  alloy  ;  but  the  remainder  is  not 
lost,  as  the  waters  of  the  washing  acidulated  by  nitric  acid  are  poured  into  the  vessel  on 
the  precipitates  of  silver,  and  form  a  fresh  chloride. 

In  making  the  mixture  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  tfrey  silver,  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  substance,  which,  in  the  first  instance  is  white,  changes  to  a  dirty,  reddish- 
brown  colour,  afterwards  to  a  violet-tinted  grey  ;  and,  finally,  to  a  blackish>brown.  It 
then  is  to  be  lef^  quiet  for  about  half  an  hour,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  the  whole  of 
the  bottle  will  be  found  entirely  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  brilliant  silver,  forming  a 
complete  cylindrical  mirror.  This  layer  will  remain  as  long  as  the  liquid  is  not  much 
shaken. 

llie  white  silver,  of  which  I  treat  in  the  memoir  from  whence  this  note  is  extracted, 
is  obtained  by  precipitating  oxide  of  silver,  and  oxide  of  copper,  by  potash,  then  re- 
ducing oxide  of  silver  by  sugar,  taking  certain  precautions ;  but,  from  the  alloy  only 
46  per  cent,  of  silver  is  obuined.  In  the  state  of  dead  silver,  it  is  as  white  as  pumice 
stone  ;  and,  by  simple  friction  with  a  glass  rod,  it  assumes  considerable  brilliancy.  The 
white  silver  is  free  from  oxide  or  chloride— it  is  chemically  pure. 

Production  of  diver  in  Spain,  by  Frederick  Burr,  Esq.,  Mining  Engineer.  In  the  earliest 
ages  of  authentic  history,  Spain  was  one  of  the  countries  most  celebrated  for  the  pro- 
duction of  gold  aud  silver,  especially  the  latter.  The  Phcenicians  and  Carthaginians  are 
said  indeed  to  have  freighted  their  ships  with  these  metals,  and  even  to  have  formed 
their  anchors  of  them.  On  the  subject  of  ancient  mining  in  Spain  a  Spanish  writer, 
Don  Nicasio  Anton  Valle,  sutes  as  follows,  on  the  testimony  of  the  classical  authors. 
**  The  Emperor  Vespasian  obtained  annually  from  Galicia,  the  Asturias  and  Lusitaoia, 
60,000  lbs.  of  gold,  as  we  are  informed  by  Pliny,  who  extols  the  quantity  of  gold  in 
these  sites,  particularly  in  the  Astuiias.  The  silver  of  Spain  was  found  in  such  quantity 
that,  according  to  the  same  author,  Hannibal,  in  a  mine  worked  by  him  near  Cartagena, 
extracted  daily  a  quantity  which  exceeded  saOOO  reals  (300/.)  of  our  money.  Cato 
delivered  into  the  treasury  25,000  lbs.  of  silver  in  bars  and  1 20,000  in  money,  besides 
400  lbs.  of  gold,  all  of  which  he  had  accumulated  in  Spain.  Helvetius,  who  was  only 
governor  of  Andalusia,  delivered  37,000  lbs.  of  silver  in  coin,  and  40,000  lbs.  of  silver 
in  bars.** 

On  these  ancient  records  of  the  production  of  the  precious  metals  in  Spain,  I  would 
remark  that  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  their  correctness,  both  from  the  result  of  modern 
discoveries  of  silver  in  that  country,  and  the  imperishable  marks  which  Roman  and 
Carthaginian  mining  has  left  there.  I  have  seen  with  astonishment  the  vast  excava- 
tions left  by  the  ancients  in  the  Sierra  Almagrera  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Clartagena; 
while  the  enormous  mounds  of  ancient  scoria  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  near  the 
above  localities,  show  the  extent  and  activity  with  which  metallurgical  operations  were 
carried  on  in  the  south  of  Spain.  Within  the  last  few  years  most  of  these  mounds  of 
Ancient  scoria  have  been  re-smelted,  and  with  considerable  profit. 
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Passing  from  the  time  of  the  Romans,  few  records  exist  on  the  subject  till  the  middle 
of  the  16th  century,  when  an  attempt  was  made  by  Philip  the  Second  to  rertve  raining 
industry  in  Spain.  The  precious  metals  were,  at  this  time,  chiefly  sought  afier,  and  the 
rich  silver  mines  of  Guadalcanal  were  discoyered  and  worked  in  the  Sierra  Morena. 
Silver  mines  were  also  discovered  at  Cazalla,  at  Galerosa,  and  other  places  in  the  same 
range ;  these  are  described  as  being  very  rich  at  the  time,  but  they  all  appear  to  have 
declined  after  a  few  years'  working,  and  to  have  been  abandoned  about  the  end  of  the 
1 6th  or  beginning  of  the  17th  century.  Of  the  mine  of  Guadalcanal  very  minute  and 
authentic  records  were  preserved  during  the  period  it  was  worked  on  account  of  the 
government.  In  these  it  is  stated  to  have  produced  400,:223  marcs  of  silver  in  the  first 
twenty  years  afler  its  discovery,  and  while  worked  by  the  state.  After  this  period  it 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  wealthy  and  celebrated  family  of  the  Fucares,  who  are  said 
to  have  obtained  immense  treasure  from  the  mine  previous  to  its  being  abandoned  and 
filling  with  water. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  15  or  16  years  that  Spain  has  again  become  a  silver  pro- 
ducing country,  several  very  rich  mines  of  that  metal  having  been  discovered  since  the 
recent  revival  of  mining,  which  dates  back  only  from  1835.  In  1839  the  celebrated 
mines  of  the  Sierra  Almagrera,  in  the  province  of  Almeria,  were  discovwed,  and  they 
have  ever  since  poured  a  large  amount  of  silver  annually  into  circulation. 

In  1843,  another  great  discovery  of  silver  was  made  —  the  mines  of  Hiendelencina  in 
the  province  of  Guadalajara,  which  have  since  been  very  productive.  Passing  over  more 
recent  and  minor  discoveries,  I  may  state  that  within  the  last  few  years  the  introducticm 
of  Mr.  Pattinson*s  dcsilverixing  process  has  been  very  general  in  the  provinces  of  Murcia 
and  Almeria.  A  large  quantity  of  silver  is  thus  annually  obtained  from  the  slightly 
argentiferous  lead  ores  of  the  Sierra  de  Gador  and  of  Curtagena,  not  formerly  ex- 
tracted,'but  which  now  contributes  to  swell  the  production  of  this  metal  in  Spain. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  quantity  of  silver  produced  in  the  mineral  dis- 
tricts of  the  Sierra  Almagrera  and  Murcia,  during  the  years  1841 — 1847.  As  the  quan- 
tity furnished  by  the  province  of  Murcia,  chiefly  the  mines  of  Mazarron,  was 
inconsiderable,  this  statement  may  be  looked  upon  as  exhibiting  very  little  more  than 
the  produce  of  the  Sierra  Almagrera  —  almost  entirely  obtained  from  the  rich  mines  of 
the  Barranco  Jaroso. 


Yean. 

Sliver,  in  marcs.  * 

1841 

10,178 

I84S 

56,675 

1 843 

143,331 

1844 

J59.S85 

1845 

144,339 

1846 

135,141 

1847 
Total  in  the  seven  years. 

103,985 

753,926  marcs. 

Beyond  the  year  1847,  I  have  not  at  hand  any  continuous  statement  of  tlic  produce 
of  the  mines  of  the  Sierra  Almagrera,  but  it  is  certain  that  their  richness  and  production 
have  declined  considerably,  partly  on  account  of  the  lode  becoming  poorer  below  a 
certain  level,  and  partly  from  having  met  with  water  in  depth,  since  which  the  bottom 
galleries  have  necessarily  been  suspended..  A  steam-engine  has  however,  at  length,  been 
erected  in  the  Barranco  Jaroso,  and  it  is  possible  that  discoveries  may  now  be  made  in 
the  bottom  of  the  mine,  which  will  again  increase  the  extraction.  Tlie  produce  of  the 
Almagrera  mines  in  the  year  1850  was  40,596  marcs  of  silver,  and  has  probably  since 
then  remained  about  the  same  ;  for  although  the  rich  mines  of  the  Jaroso  have  continued 
to  decline,  other  discoveries  have  been  made  in  the  Sierra  Almagrera,  about  two  miles  to 
the  westward,  which  will  have  contributed  to  keep  up  the  former  production  of  silver. 

Of  the  produce  of  the  mines  of  Hiendelencina,  I  have  not  seen  any  statement,  but 
although  more  uniform  than  that  of  the  Sierra  Almagrera,  it  has  been  co<isiderably 
inferior  to  it 

The  lodes  of  the  Sierra  Almagrera  run  nearly  north  and  south,  and  traverse  finely 
grained  clay -slates  and  micaceous  slates.  The  great  lode  of  the  Jaroso  mines  is  of  ex- 
traordinary sixe,  being,  in  places,  6  or  8  yards,  or  even  more  in  the  width.  The  ores  are 
chiefly  argentiferous  galena,  the  chloride  of  silver  occurring  but  rarely,  at  least  in  a  sepa- 

•  The  ounces  have  been  here  omitted. 
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rate  state.  The  lodes  of  Hiendelencina  run  nearly  east  and  west ;  they  seldom  exceed 
3  feet  in  width,  and  are  properly  nfvtr  lodes,  as  they  produce  the  ores  of  siWer,  as 
chlorides  and  sulpburets,  but  unmixed  with  any  ores  of  lead.  Tlie  silver  of  the  Sierra 
Almagrera  has  bcwn  almost  entirely  exported  to  Marseilles  —  that  of  Hiendelencina  is 
sent  to  Madrid.  The  siWer  coinage  of  Spain  has  not  been  therefore  by  any  means  so 
considerable  as  might  be  inferred  from  her  large  production  of  that  metal.  It  is  stated, 
bowerer,  that  in  the  year  1850,  the  total  quantity  of  silver  coined  in  Spain,  in  the  three 
mints  of  Madrid,  Barcelona,  and  Seville,  amounted  to  the  value  of  27.780,319  reals,  or, 
in  roimd  numbers,  about  280,00021  sterling  ;  the  silver  proceeded  chiefly  from  the  mines 
of  Hiendelencina  and  Sierra  Almagrera,  exclusive  of  course  of  the  bar  silver  which  was 
exported. 

Mr.  B.  H.  Wilson,  Consul  for  Peru,  estimates  the  produce  of  the  Peruvian  mines  at 
about  5,210,000  dollars  a-year ;  about  3,500,000  dollars  of  this  amount  are  exported  on 
English,  French,  German,  and  Spanish  account. 

The  whole  annual  production  of  Europe  and  Asiatic  Russia,  has  been  rated  by 
Humboldt  at  292,000  marcs;  by  other  authorities,  at  310,000;  while  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  that  of  the  Spanish  colonies  in  America  was  3,349,160  marcs,  or 
nearly  twelve  times  as  much.  The  sum  total  is  3,704,160  marcs,  of  3609  grains  troy 
each  I  which  is  nearly  1,900,000  lbs.  avoirdupois  ;  that  is,  little  less  than  9000  tons. 

The  whole  of  the  mines  of  the  Zmeinsgorsk  Circle  have  yielded  an  aggregate  of 
183,884,1 16  poods  of  ores,  from  which  have  been  extracted  69,708  poods  of  silver,  con- 
taining a  quantity  of  gold  estimated  at  1,900  poods. 

We  are  mdebted  for  the  following  valuable  tables  to  M.  Michel  Chevalier's  Remarks 
on  the  Ptoducdoa  of  the  PreeUnta  MetaU,  translated  by  D.  Forbes  Campbell,  Esq. 

Comparative  Table,  showing  the  annual  Produce  (approximate  Calculation)  in  value 
of  fine  Gold  and  Stiver,  for  1846  and  1850,  the  former  being  Two  Years  before,  the 
latter  Two  Years  after  the  Discovery  of  the  Gold  Mines  in  California. 


1M6. 

1850. 

Go!d. 

Silver. 

Total. 

Cfolil. 

HllTW. 

ToiAl. 

t 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

CiIiromfA 

- 

. 

•                             • 

12,P0«.C(X) 

62.088 

19,0G2,0A8 

UnlttdSutei     - 

- 

S37.336 

1.861 

239.230 

11\430 

11.444 

1 26.874 

>lexlci>    - 

- 

24n.753 

3.4?.7.(-2f) 

3,7"f,,773 

382.901 

5,383  333 

5.766.234 

New  Grepsda     - 

- 

a«2.4fT7 

42  «J?9 

29.1.336 

3  2.4-7 

42i)29 

295,336 

Peru 

- 

96.241 

l,0(Ki  r>83 

1.0IJ6.824 

96,?4l 

l,000,58:t 

1,096.824 

Bolirla    - 

- 

60.337 

4fAl'.il 

521.548 

60357 

460.191 

520348 

Chili 

- 

\Ab,b'<b 

21*7.059 

442.614 

I45.S85 

297,029 

442,614 

Brasil      - 

- 

259.871 

'i,0r>3 

961.874 

289,068 

9,227 

291.295 

Total  of  North  aud 

South  America 

- 

1.301. &€0 

5,261.619 

6.S63  179 

13.341,989 

7.959,824 

90.601,813 

Russia     - 

M 

3,414,427 

107.831 

3,.'.82.2:>8 

4,I75,K60 

171.817 

4,347.477 

Norwaj  - 

- 

•                        » 

32,346 

32346 

a                        • 

35,607 

35.(»7 

North  Germany 

- 

357 

138  022 

138.379 

857 

138,022 

138379 

Siixnny     - 
Auftrui    - 

- 

m                           w 

198,200 

198,200 

. 

198.200 

198.200 

- 

S8-i.7r)0 

28  >,G54 

565.404 

288.708 

286.971 

575.679 

Piedmont 

m 

17.841 

7.444 

25.285 

17.841 

7.444 

25.V8.^ 

Spain 

United  Kingdom 

» 

2.490 

227.499 

229  997 

9.498 

440,210 

442  708 

» 

- 

K  9  989 

109.989 

•                        » 

160,000 

160.1  Oil 

Africa      - 

* 

203,900 

1.0)6 

204.956 

203.900 

1.056 

204.956 

Borneo    • 

- 

305.9(H) 

1584 

3(17.484 

305.R.M) 

1.584 

307.481 

Ava 

- 

100  0  0 

517 

lno,.M7 

1(«.0U0 

517 

100.517 

Malacca  - 

M 

72,240 

374 

72.614 

72  240 

374 

72.(1 14 

Sumatra  - 

- 

63.719 

330 

64.049 

63.719 

330 

64.049 

Annan  or  Tononln 
Various  countries  • 

• 

30.585 

53.460 

84.04-') 

30  585 

63.460 

84.045 

M 

504)75 

33.000 

83.975 

50.975 

33,0(0 

83,975 

Total    of    P.urope, 

Africa,  and  Asia 

4,545.199 

1,254,306 

5.799.498 

5.319.533 

1528,599 

6.840,975 

Total  of  North  i^nd 

S'Uth  America 

- 

1.301,560 

5.261.619 

6.563.179 

13.341,989 

7,259,824 

20,601313 

Total 

- 

5,846,753 

6.515,925 

12,302.677 

18,654.522 

8,738.416 

27.442,788 

*  Exchifiive  of  China  and  Japan,  which  produce  large  quantities  of  gold  and  silver,  the  amount  of 
which  is  quite  unknown  to  Europeans. 

NoTB.—  At  the  beginning  of  tno  19th  century.  Baron  Humboldt's  estimate  (Euai  PoUtiane,  tome  11. 
p.  633)  of  the  annual  produce  of  North  and  South  America  was  17.291  kilograramcs =46,331  lb«.  troy  of 
gold,  and  795,581  kllogrammesw2,I31,770 lbs.  of  silver;  Taluo  of  both  metals  in  dollars.  43.500.000sto 
93^*750/. :  the  produce  of  Europe  and  Northern  Asia  at  the  same  time  was  4316  lbs.  of  gold,  250,503/. : 
and  199398 lbs.  silver,  657.683/.  Total  value  of  the  precious  metals  raised  in  America.  Europe,  and 
Northern  Alia,  10,152.026/. 
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The  following  table  is  similar  to  the  above,  with  the  exception  that  quantities 
substituted  for  values. 


1846. 

1860. 

Pun  Gold. 

Pan  Slltcr. 

PurailoUL 

r«ie  Silver. 

I4».  IVoy. 

Um.  TniT. 

Lb*.  TroT. 

Lfa(.  Tnr* 

•California  -              -              -              -              - 

.             . 

. 

235,408 

l^SU 

United  Sut«*              .... 

4.625 

565 

2.263 

3.165 

Mexico :  —  lo  1846,  by  the  gold  washings.  980 Ibt. ) 

fine  gold.                                                               C. 
In  1846,  by  operation  of  parting,  3,<l201bs.  finer 

g'ld.                                                                    1 
Ni'w  Orenadii:  — In  1846.  br  the  EnglUh  Co.) 

4.900 

1.047.582 

7,509 

1.631.313 

loRibiaii  Gold  Company,  343  Ibt.  fine  gcild        ( 
In  18.')0,  by  the  Engl^h  Marmato  Gold  Com-f 

4.954 

13,009 

4,9:>l 

13.009 

puny,  676  lbs.  fine  gold,  and  350 lb«.  fine  silver. ) 

Peru              ..... 

1388 

303.207 

1,8S8 

303207 

Bolivia          ..... 

1,184 

139.4  '2 

l,l!U 

139.4.52 

Cliili,  in  1890.  by  the  Engllih  Copiapo  Company, 
about  13  Ibt.  fine  gold,  and  7,000  lbs.  fine  silver  - 

2.856 

90.009 

2.8-^ 

00,009 

•  nrazil :  -  In  1846.  by  the  English  St.  John  d'el' 

R^y  Gold  Company,  1425 lbs.  gold,  containing 

- 

fiO  per  cent,  silvn*'. 

1850,  by  ditto.  2,517  lbs.  gold,  containing  SO  per 

cent,  silver. 

1846.  by  the  English  Imperial  Braslllan  Gold 
Company.  814  lbs.  gold,  containing  about  14 

per  cent,  silver.                                                   ^ 

6,096 

607 

6.668 

675 

1850.  bv  ditto,  879 lbs.  gold.  conUlning  about  14 

per  cent,  silver. 

1846.  by  the  English  National  Brasllian  Gold 

Company,  89 lbs.  gold,  containing  about  14  per 

ci*nt.  silver. 

1850.  by  ditto.  130  lbs.  gold,  containing  about  14 

per  cent,  silver. 

Total  of  North  and  South  Arorrica    - 
Russia:  — 1846,  by  private  mines  in  the 

25,503 

1,591.431 

261731 

2.199.644 

Ural           -           -      8.IS5Ibs.) 

Public  ditto          -      6.67Slbs  f  9  per  cent.) 
Private,  Siberia   -    57.235  lbs.  f      alloy      \ 

66,985 

60,a''8 

81.919 

52  053 

Public  ditto          -      2,355 lbs.) 

73.587  lbs. 

Norway  (Kongsbers  silver  mines) 
North  Germany  (Harts  Mountains) 

•                            m 

9.S02 

^ 

10790 

7 

4I.R25 

7 

41825 

Saxony         ..... 

. 

60.606 

*                      * 

60  606 

Austria,  In  1846,  by  private  mines,  altout  4,100  lbs. 
pure  gold,  and  34.400  lbs.  pure  silver.    By  go. 
vemment  mines,  about  1,400  lbs.  pure  golJ,  and 

• 

51,900Ibs.  pure  silver             ... 

6,549 

85  653 

5.663 

8«.&6I 

Pletlraout     .              -              -              -              - 

S-'^O 

2.2.'i6 

350 

2.i.*.6 

Fn^in            ..... 
United  Kingdom        .... 

49 

r8  953 

49 

133..><J7 

m                           m 

33,330 

•                            m 

48,4H4 

•Africa         .               -              -               -               . 

4.000 

320 

4.000 

320 

*  Boi  nco       ..... 

6,000 

480 

6000 

480 

•  Ava            -                              -              .               . 

l,i;6l 

157 

1.961 

1*7 

•Malacca     ..... 

1.420 

113 

1,420 

113 

•Sumatra     ..... 

1.250 

100 

1.2;.0 

103 

Annan  or  Tonquin    .... 

GOO 

16,200 

fOO 

16,200 

Viirious  countries      .             .             .              . 
Total  of  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia 

1.000 

10.000 

1.000 

10.000 

89.171 

3M  6'J 

104.219 

4637« 

Total  of  North  and  South  America 

26.603 

1.^94.431 

261.731 

2  11>9.G44 

Grand  ToUl       ... 

- 

114,674 

1.979,084 

365,960 

2,6l».9«i 

In  1801,  the  quanti:y  of  pure  gold  produced  in  America  was  46,331  lbs. ;  In  Europe  and  Nortb«m  At'a 
(excliuiveof  Chins  and  Japan),  4,916  it»s.;  total  produce,  61,247  lbs.ss65,910  lbs.  British  standard  gold 
sr-2,612.20W. 

In  |H46.  the  quantity  of  pure  gold  produced  In  America  was  35.6081bs.;  in  Europe,  AfHca,  and  Asia 
(exclusive  of  China  and  Japan),  89,1711bs.;  total  produce,  114,6741bs.:sl25,108lbs.  BriUsb  standard  gold 
=5346.n2/. 

in  ItHhO,  the  quantity  of  pure  gold  produced  In  America  was  261.731  lbs* ;  In  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia 
(exclusive  of  China  and  Jajian),  10 1,219  lbs. ;  toUl  produce,  365,950  lbs  .s899,347  lbs.  British  standard  gold 
a:  18,654,322/. 


•  Those  countries  msrked  thus  (*)  hsve  no  sliver  mlnrs  st  work ;  the  silver  stated  Is  estimated  as 
having  existed  in  the  native  gold,  to  the  average  amount  of  8  per  cent. 
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Total  Production  of  the  Silver  and  Gold  Mines  of  America  prior  to  the  Discovery  of 

the  Gold  Mines  of  California. 


Coutilak 

SQTflr. 

Oold. 

Total  for  rarh 
Cotiniry 

In  MilltomoT 
Fr«nei. 

W«l|thtta 
KUoiirnninCi. 

Value  in 

MilMomar 

Franc*. 

WciRhttn 
KUagiammm. 

Valna  in 

Mllliont  of 

Fraoci. 

United  Sute« 

Mexico        -           -           - 

New  Grennila 

Peru         1 

Bolivia    j 

Braiil          ... 

Chili 

*61,985.522 
2S9.n4 

68,765,244 
'  1,040,184 

"  13,774   ' 
56 

13,059 
»l   ' 

22.125 
389.269 
566,748 

340.393 

1,342  300 

250,142 

76 
1,341 
1,952 

1,172 

4,G23 

8']2 

76 

15.115 

2,010 

14,231 

4.623 
1.093 

Totals 

122,050,724 

27,122 

2,940,977 

10,026 

37,148 

Quantities  of  Gold  and  Silver  supplied  to  the  European  Markets  by  the  under- 
mentioned Countries  during  three  Centuries  ending  in  1848. 


Conntrki. 

Silver. 

tiold. 

WHffht  In 
KU(«TaniiiM*- 

V«lue  In 

Alilliofuof 

Franc*. 

UViitht  In 
Kil<^amnica. 

VulBc  in 

MUlioKkiif 

Fiancs. 

Europe,  exclutlve  of  Ruisia 
l<u4&ia        -           -           -           -           - 
Africa,  and  tlic  lalandi  of  the   Malay 
Arthipelago.  &c.          -           -           - 

9,000,000 
1,485,000 

2,000 
3!;0 

m                                 • 

44>,)AO 
319,330 

725.750 

1.500 
1,100 

2.VX) 

ToUU 

10,485,000 

2,330 

1,430.230 

5,100 

Gou>  and  Silver  produced  in  Forty  Years,  from  1790  to  1830. 


Mexico        -            -            - 

Chile 

Buenos  Ayres 

Russia         -             -            - 

Gold. 

Silver. 

'  6,436,453 
2,768,488 
4,024,895 
3,703,743 

139,818,032 

1,822,924 

27,182,673 

1,502,981 

Rnuaxs  of  the  Dollars  coined  at  the  different  Mints  in  Mexico. 


Mexteo      ... 

1829. 

1830. 

1831. 

1834. 

1,280,000 

1,090,000 

1,386,000 

952,000 

Guanijuata 

2,406,000 

2,560,000 

2,603,000 

2,703,000 

Zacatecas  .         •         . 

4,505,000 

5,190,000 

4,965.000 

5,527.000 

Guadalazara 

596.000 

592,000 

590,000 

715,000 

Durango   .         -         - 

659,000 

453,000 

358,000 

1,215,000 

San  Luis   ... 

1,613,000 

1,320,000 

1,497,000 

928,000 

Ilalpan      ... 
Total 

728,000 

90,000 

323,000 

— 

11,787,000 

11,295,000 

11,722,000 

12,040,000 

The  English  Mint  silver  contains  222  pennyweights  of  fine  silver,  and  18  of  copper,  in 
the  troy  pound  of  240  pennyweights  ;  or  92 '5  in  100  part^.  1  pound  troys 5760 grains, 
contains  65*8  shillings,  each  weighing  87*55  grains.     The  French  silver  coin  contains  one- 
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tenth  of  copper,  and  a  franc  veighs  5  grammes » 7 7*222  grains  troy.  Tlie  PruWiao 
dollar  (^thaler),  is  the  standard  coin ;  10^  thaler  vreigh  I  marc;  hence  1  Mo/er  weighs 3-i3  7 
grains  troy,  and  contains  257*9  grains  of  fine  silver  ;  being  75  per  cent,  of  silver,  and  2S 
of  alloy.  The  Austrian  coin  contains  ^g  of  alloy,  according  to  Wasserburg  ;  which  is 
only  4^  per  cent 

SILVER  LEAF,  is  made  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  gold  leaf,  to  which  article  I 
must  therefore  refer  the  reader. 

SILVERING,  is  the  art  of  covering  the  surftces  of  bodies  with  a  thin  6lm  of  silver. 
When  silver  leaf  Is  to  be  applied,  the  methods  prescribed  for  gold  leaf  are  suitable. 
Among  the  metals,  copper  or  brass  are  those  on  which  the  silverer  most  commonly 
operates.  Iron  is  seldom  silvered  ;  but  the  processes  fur  boUi  metals  are  essentially  the 
same.     The  white  alloy  of  nickel  is  now  often  plated. 

The  principal  steps  of  this  operation  are  the  following :  — 

1.  The  tmoothinp  down  the  sharp  edges,  and  polishing  the  surface  of  the  copper; 
called  emorfiler  by  the  French  artists. 

2.  The  anneaUng ;  or,  making  the  piece  to  be  silvered  redhot»  and  then  plunging  it 
in  very  dilute  nitric  acid,  till  it  be  bright  and  clean. 

3.  Pumicing ;  or,  clearing  up  the  surface  with  pumice-stone  and  water. 

4.  The  warming,  to  such  a  degree  merely  as,  when  it  touches  water,  it  may  make  a 
slight  hissing  sound  ;  in  which  state  it  is  dipped  in  the  very  weak  aquafortis,  whereby 
it  acquires  minute  insensible  asperities,  sufflcient  to  retain  the  silver  leaves  that  are  to 
be  applied. 

5.  The  hatching.  When  these  small  asperities  are  inadequate  for  giving  due  solidity 
to  the  silvering,  the  plane  surfaces  must  be  hatched  all  over  with  a  graving  tool ;  but 
the  chased  surfaces  need  not  be  touched. 

6.  The  bluing,  con'iists  in  heating  the  piece  till  its  copper  or  brass  colour  changes  to 
blue.     In  heating,  they  are  placed  in  hot  tools  made  of  iron,  called  mandrins  in  France. 

7.  Tlie  charging,  the  workman*s  term  for  silvering.  This  operation  consists  in 
placing  the  silver  leaves  on  the  heated  piece,  and  fixing  them  to  its  surface  by  bur- 
nishers of  steel,  of  various  forms.  The  workman  begins  by  applying  the  leaves  double. 
Should  any  part  darken  in  the  heating,  it  must  be  cleared  up  by  the  scratch -brush. 

The  silverer  aln-aya  works  two  pieces  at  once ;  so  that  he  may  heat  the  one,  while 
burnishing  the  other.  After  applying  two  silver  leaves,  he  must  heat  up  the  piece  to 
the  same  degree,  as  at  first,  and  he  then  fixes  on  with  the  burnisher  four  additional 
leaves  of  silver ;  and  he  goes  on  charging  in  the  same  way,  4  or  6  leaves  at  a  time,  till  be 
has  applied,  one  over  another,  30,  40,  50,  or  60  leaves,  according  to  the  desired  solidity 
of  the  silvering.  He  then  burnishes  down  with  great  pressure  and  address,  till  he  has 
given  the  surface  a  uniform  silvery  aspect. 

Silvering  by  the  precipitated  chloride  of  aiher.  —  The  white  curd  obtained  by  adding 
a  solution  of  common  salt  to  one  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  to  be  well  washed  and  dried. 
One  part  of  this  powder  is  to  be  mixed  with  3  parts  of  good  pearlash,  one  of  washed 
whiting,  and  one  and  a  half  of  sea  salt.  After  clearing  the  surface  of  the  brass,  it  is  to  be 
rubbed  with  a  bit  of  soft  leather,  or  cork  moistened  with  water,  and  dipped  in  the  above 
powder.  After  the  silvering,  it  should  be  thoroughly  washed  with  water,  dried,  and 
immediately  varnished.  Some  use  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  the  silver  precipitate,  irith  10 
of  cream  of  tartar,  and  this  mixture  also  answers  very  welL 

Others  give  a  coating  of  silver  by  applying  with  friction,  in  the  moistened  state,  a 
mixture  of  I  part  of  silver-powder  precipitated  by  copper,  2  parts  of  cream  of  tartar,  and 
as  much  common  salt.  The  piece  must  be  immediately  washed  in  tepid  water  very 
faintly  alkalized,  then  in  slightly  warm  pure  water,  and  finally  wiped  dry  before  the 
fire.     See  Plateo  MAKurAcrURX,  and  Elsctrottfr. 

The  inferior  kinds  of  plated  buttons  get  their  silver  coating  in  the  following  way:  — 

2  ounces  of  chloride  of  silver  are  mixed  up  with  1  ounce  of  corrosive  sublimate, 
3  pounds  of  common  salt,  and  3  pounds  of  sulphate  of  xinc,  with  water,  into  a  paste 
The  buttons  being  cleaned,  are  smeared  over  with  that  mixture,  and  exposed  to  • 
moderate  degree  of  heat,  which  is  eventually  raised  nearly  to  redness,  so  as  to  expel  the 
mercury  from  the  amalgam,  formed  by  tlie  reaction  of  the  horn  silver  and  the  corrosive 
sublimate.  The  copper  button  thus  acquires  a  silvery  surface,  which  is  brightened  by 
clearing  and  burnishing. 

Leather  is  silvered  by  applying  a  coat  of  parchment  sise,  or  spirit  varnish,  to  the  sur* 
face,  and  then  the  silver  lei^,  with  pressure. 

SILVERING  OF  GLASS.  A  coating  of  silver,  not  of  tin  amalgam  as  on  common 
mirrors,  is  deposited  on  glass  by  the  following  process  of  Mr.  Dra>ton.  The  plate  being 
surrounded  with  a  raised  border  of  glazier's  putty,  is  then  covered  with  a  solution  cX 
nitrate  of  silver,  with  which  a  little  idcohol,  water  of  ammonia,  as  also  oils  of  cassia  and 
clove?,  have  been  mixed.  The  silver  is  precipitated  by  the  re-action  of  tlie  alcohol  tod 
oils  in  a  metallic  state.     This  method  will  serve  to  silver  small  irregular  and  polygoiud 
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entlj ;  but  the  c«t  of  Uic  precioi 
".pirn 


I  meUl,  &e.  will  precluda 


mrTacei  ofglBB  *e[y  a 

it)  applicatioa  lo  lar^  m^iron. 

Hr.  Drayton  hu  patented  m  plan  or  making  looking  gliuan  uid  omanieotal  mirrota 
bj  eoaling  glaii  witli  lilTar  initead  of  mercury.  He  inikei  a  miiture  of  nitratr  of 
ailver  (1  oi.).  with  balf  ■□  ounce  of  water  of  uninania  and  S  ol  of  water,  which 
aAer  itandiDgfor  31  houra  ia  filtered  ;  (the  depoiit  upon  (he  filter,  which  ii  lilter,  being 
preaeried),  and  an  addition  ii  mads  thereto  of  3  oi.  of  ipirit,  (by  preference  of  tpirit  i^ 
wine),  at  6C^  aboTe  proofs  or  wood-ipirit ;  from  20  to  3D  drops  of  oil  of  cusii  are  then 
•dded,  and  after  remaiaiDg  for  about  €  houn  longer,  the  lolution  ii  ready  for  use.  The 
glaas  to  be  iiWered  with  thii  mixture  muat  bare  a  clean  and  poliihed  lurface  ;  it  ii  to  be 
placed  in  a  hariaontal  poutioo,  and  a  wall  of  putty  or  other  auitable  material  formrd 
round  it  i  >o  that  the  solution  may  coTcr  the  nir&ce  of  the  glaw,  to  the  depth  of  from 
an  eighth  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  After  the  aolution  haa  been  poured  on  the  glaia, 
from  6  lo  19  drops  of  ■  miilure  of  oil  of  elores  and  ipiril  of  wine,  (in  the  proportion  of 
one  part  by  meoiuie  of  oil  of  cloves  to  three  of  spirit  of  wine),  are  dropped  intp  it  at 
diBbrent  places,  or  the  diluted  <»l  of  clores  msy  be  mixed  with  (he  aolutjon  before  it  ia 
poured  ou  the  glass;  the  more  oil  of  clores  is  uied,  the  more  rapid  will  be  the  decom- 
position of  the  aiWer,  but  it  is  preferable  to  effect  it  in  9  hours  at  soonest  When  that 
liBB  taken  place,  the  solution  is  poured  off,  and  ai  soon  as  the  sitrer  on  the  glsti  is  quite 
dry,  it  is  Tarnished  with  a  composition  formed  by  melting  together  equal  parts  of  bee's 
wai  and  tallow,  llie  solution  afur  being  pour»l  off  is  allowed  to  stand  for  3  or  4  days 
in  a  close  Teasel ;  aa  it  still  conUini  ailrer,  it  may  again  be  employed  after  filtration,  and 
the  addition  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  fresh  ingredients  to  replace  those  which  have  been 
used.  7^  patentee  stales  that  be  has  found  that  about  la  grains  of  nitrate  of  silTcr  are 
needed  for  each  square  foot  of  glass  ;  but  the  quantity  of  ipirit  Tarlel,  from  eraporalion, 
wilb  the  temperature  of  the  air  and  the  duration  of  the  process. 

If  Ihe  glass  be  placed  in  an  inclined  or  eren  in  a  lenical  ponlion,  and  the  aurfaee 
corered  orer,  leailng  a  narrow  space  for  the  solution  between  Ihc  surface  of  Ihe  glass 
and  the  corer  which  Gls  close,  then  by  using  ^Irit  without  water  in  the  miiture,  tlie 
object  will  be  sccomplished.  The  colour  of  the  sitier  may  be  Taried  by  adding  a  little 
oil  of  thyme  or  carui. 

Oil  of  caaua  raries  much  in  quality  as  found  in  different  shops  ;  and  if  when  miied 
wilb  the  solution,  it  becomes  Baky,  the  solution  must  be  filtered   before  being  applied 

SILVERSMITH'S  STRIPPING  LIQUID,  oonusts  of  B  parts  ofsulphuric  add 
and  t  part  of  nitre. 

SIMILOR.  is  a  galdeo-coloured  variety  oT  bran. 

SINGEING  OF  WEDS.  The  old  furnace  for  Nngeiog  cotton  goods  ia  repte. 
■anted  in  longilndinal  aeetion,  jtf.  1399.i  and  in  a  iransTeraa  one  injt^,  1300>    a  >*  tb* 


Bre-door;  b,  the  grate;  c,  Ihe   ashpit;  A  '  ^^'i  6  inches    broad,  and  !J  high,  over 

and  9)  thick  at  the  top  curralure.  The  flame  panes  along  tbe  fire  flue  d,  into  a  side 
opening/,  in  the  ehimney.  The  goods  ore  swept  swiftly  over  this  ignited  piece  of  iron, 
with  considerable  Miction,  by  means  of  ■  wooden  roller,  and  a  swing  frame  for  raising 
Ihem  at  any  moment  out  of  eontacL 

In  some  shops,  semi-cylinders  of  copper,  three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  have  been 
substituted  for  those  of  iron,  in  singeing  goods  prior  to  bleaching  them.  The  former 
Isst  three  months,  and  do  1500  pieces  with  one  ton  of  coal ;  while  ttie  latter,  which  are 
an  inch  and  a  half  thick,  wear  out  in  a  week,  and  do  no  more  than  from  £00  to  600 
pieces  with  tbe  some  weight  of  fiiel. 

In  Ihe  early  part  of  Ihe  year  ISia,  Mr.  Samuel  Hall  enrolled  the  ipeeiScalion  oT ■ 
patent  for  Temoring  tbe  downy  fibre*  of  Ihe  cotton  thread  from  the  iotersUees  of  bobbin* 
■et  lace,  or  muslins,  wbieh  be  effected  by  lingeing  Ihe  lace  with  the  Borne  of  a  gai- 
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burner.  The  lecon J  patent  gnnled  to  Mr.  Hall,  in  April,  1 B93,  i«  br  in  improvmiciit  in 
thraboTe  proceaa  ;  Tii„cau5inga  ilrong  current  of  air  to  dra»  the  flame  of  Ihejraa  through 
the  intenlicei  of  the  lace,  ai  it  paasei  orer  the  burner,  by  means  of  an  aperture  in  a 
tube  placed  immediately  aboTe  ihe  row  of  gai-jels,  which  tube  communicates  with  an 


■everel  small  ones  extend  upwaTds  to  the  long  burner  b.b.  Tbii  burner  is  ■  horiiODtal 
tube,  perforated  with  man;  ffinall  holes  on  the  upper  lidr,  through  which,  a*  Jets,  the 
gas  pftises;  and  when  it  is  ignited,  the  bobbinet  lace,  or  other  material  intended  to  be 
•injted,  is  extended  and  drawn  rapidly  over  the  flame,  by  means  of  rollcn,  which  are  not 


a  hollow 


liately  01 


11  of  the  pipesd,  <(cf,  Gommunicatca  vitb  the  pipee,  ',  e,  which  leads  to 
the  eihauillng  apparatos. 

Hiia  cihauiling  (pparatus  eomiats  of  two  tanks,  /and  g,  nearly  filled  with  water, 
and  two  inierted  boiei  or  veswli,  A  and  t,  which  are  suspended  by  rods  to  the  ribraling 
lieam  A ;  each  of  the  bases  is  Airniihed  with  a  lalve  opening  upwards  1  /,  I,  are  pipes 
elUnding  from  Ihe  horisonliH  part  of  the  pipe  >.  up  into  the  boie^  or  Tesseli  k  and  i, 
which   pipes  have  tbItcb  at  their  tops,  also  opening  upward.     Wlien  the  leiscl  A  de- 


ank  foic 


within 


ael  at  the  ti 


■lie  m  being  closed,  the  ai 
the  pipe  (,  through  the  pipe  L  The  same  takes  place  in  the  vessel  i,  from  which  the 
air  in  its  descent  i*  eipelled  through  the  Tslve  ji,  and  in  its  ascent  draws  the  sir 
through  the  pipe  I,  from  the  pipe  c.  By  these  means,  a  partial  exhaustion  i>  elTecitd 
in  the  pipe  e.  e.  and  the  tube  c,  c  1  to  supply  which,  the  air  nuhei  with  coiuidrFahle 
force  through  the  long  opening  of  the  lube  c,  c,  and  citries  with  it  the  flame  of  tht 
gu-burneis.  The  boUiin-net  lace,  or  other  goods,  being  now  drawn  over  the  flame 
between  the  burner  b,  b,  and  the  exhausted  tube  c.  c,  by  means  of  rollen,  as  above  said, 
Ihe  flame  of  the  gu  is  forced  through  the  interstices  of  the  fabric,  and  all  the  fine 
filamtnu  and  loose  fibres  of  the  thread  are  burnt  nfl^,  without  damaging  the  lubstaiiceor 
the  Koods. 

Toadjiutthe  draught  from  the  gu-bumers,  there  ore  stopcocks  introduced  into  •enrsl 
of  the  pipes  d  1  and  to  regulate  the  action  of  the  exhauiCing  apparatus,  an  air  Ye^ttl  «  is 
suspended  by  a  cord  or  chain  passing  over  pulleys,  and  balanced  by  a  weight  p. 
There  is  alto  a  scraper  introduced  into  the  tube  c,  which  is  made,  by  any  convenieDt 
contrivance,  to  retolTC  and  slide  backward)  and  forwards,  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
any  light  motter  that  may  arise  from  the  goods  singed,  and  which  would  otherwise 
obilriict  the  air  passage.  Two  of  these  draught  tubesc  may  be  adapted  and  united  to  the 
exhausting  apparatus,  when  a  double  row  of  burners  is  employed,  and  the  iAelinalion  of 
the  flame  may  be  directed  upwards,  downwards,  or  sideways,  according  to  lb«  position 
of  the  slit  in  the  draught  tutw,  by  which  means  any  description  of  goods  may,  if  required. 


linged  on  both  ai ^... 

The  greater  part  of  the  bobbin.net  lace  made  in  England  i*  le 
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at  Basford,  near  NottiDgham^  to  be  singed ;  and  at  a  reduction  of  prices  truly  wonderfuL 
He  receives  now  only  one  farthing  for  what  he  originally  was  paid  one  shilling. 

SIZING  OF  PAPER.     See  Papkiu 

SKIN  (Peon,  Fr. ;  Haut,  Germ.)  ;  the  external  membrane  of  animal  bodies,  con- 
sists of  three  layers:  1.  the  epidermis,  scarf-skin,  (Oberhaut,  Germ  );  2.  the  vascular 
organ,  or  papillary  body,  which  performs  the  secretions ;  imd  S.  the  true  skin, 
{J^ederhavt,  Germ.),  of  which  leather  is  made;  The  skin  proper,  or  dermoid  substance, 
is  a  tissue  of  innumerable  very  delicate  fibres,  crossing  each  other  in  every  possible 
direction,  with  small  orifices  between  them,  which  are  larger  on  its  internal  than  on  its 
external  surface.  The  conical  channels  thus  produced  are  not  straight,  but  oblique,  and 
filled  with  cellular  membrane  ;  they  receive  vessels  and  nerves  which  pass  out  through 
the  skin  (cutis  vera)^  and  are  distributed  upon  the  secretory  organ.  The  fibrous  texture 
of  the  skin  is  composed  of  the  same  animal  matter  as  the  serous  membranes,  the 
cartilages,  and  the  cellular  tissue  ;  the  whole  possessing  the  property  of  dissolving  in  boil- 
ing water,  and  being,  thereby,  converted  into  glue.     See  Glub,  Lxatheii,  and  Tan. 

SLAG  (LaUiert  Fr. ;  Schiaeke,  Germ.);  is  the  vitreous  mass  which  covers  the 
fused  metal  in  the  smelting-heartha  In  the  iron- works  it  is  commonly  called  cinder. 
Slags  consist,  in  general,  of  bi-silicates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  along  with  the  oxides  of 
iron  and  other  metals ;  being  analogous  in  composition,  and  having  the  same  crystalline 
form  as  the  mineral  pyroxene.     See  Corrxa  and  laoK. 

SLATES  (Ardoiaea,  Fr. ;  Schiefem,  Germ.)  The  substances  belonging  to  this  class 
may  be  distributed  into  the  following  species :  ^ 

1.  Mica-slate,  occasionally  used  for  co-       5.   Drawing-slate,  or  black  chalk. 

vering  houses.  6.  Adhesive  slate. 

2.  Clay-slate,  the  proper  roofing-slate.  7.  Bituminous  shale. 

3.  Whet-slate.  8.  Slate-clay. 

4.  Polishing-slate. 

1.  Miea'^aie.  —  This  is  a  mountain  rock  of  vast  continuity  and  extent,  of  a  schistose 
texture,  composed  of  the  minerals  mica  and  quartz,  the  mica  being  generally  pre- 
dominant. 

2.  Oaff-dttte,  — This  substance  is  closely  connected  with  mica ;  so  that  uninterrupted 
transitions  may  be  found  between  these  two  rocks  in  many  mountain  chains.  It  is  a 
simple  schistose  mass,  of  a  bluish-gray  or  grayish-black  colour,  of  various  shades,  and 
a  shining,  somewhat  pearly  internal  lustre  on  the  faces,  but  of  a  dead  colour  in  the  cross 
fracture. 

Clay-slate  is  extensively  distributed  in  Great  Britain.  It  skirts  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  from  Lochlomond  by  Callender,  Comrie,  and  Dunkeld;  resting  on,  and 
gradually  passing  into  mica-slate  throughout  the  whole  of  that  territory.  Roofing- 
slate  occurs  on  the  western  side  of  England,  in  the  counties  of  Cornwall  and  Devon  ; 
in  various  parts  of  North  Wales  and  Anglesea;  in  the  north  •east  parts  of  Yorkshire, 
near  Ingleton,  and  in  Swaledale ;  as  also  in  the  counties  of  Cumberland  and  Westmor- 
land. It  is  likewise  met  with  in  the  counties  of  Wicklow  and  other  mountainous  districts 
of  Ireland. 

All  the  best  beds  of  roofing-slate  improve  in  quality  as  they  lie  deeper  under  the 
surface;  near  to  which,  indeed,  they  have  little  value. 

A  good  roofing-slate  should  split  readily  into  thin  even  laminae ;  it  should  not  be 
absorbent  of  water  either  on  its  fisce  or  endwise,  a  property  evinced  by  its  not  increasing 
perceptibly  in  weight  after  immersion  in  water ;  and  it  should  be  sound,  compact,  and 
not  apt  to  disintegrate  in  the  air.  The  slate  raised  at  Eisdale,  on  the  west  coast  of 
Argyllshire,  is  very  durable. 

Oeaving  and  dreeting  of  the  datee, —  The  splitter  begins  by  dividing  the  block,  cut 
lengthwise,  to  a  proper  size,  which  he  rests  on  end,  and  steadies  between  his  knees.  He 
tises  a  mallet  and  a  chisel,  which  he  introduces  into  the  stone  in  a  direction  parallel  to 
the^ta.  By  this  means  he  reduces  it  into  several  manageable  pieces,  and  he  gives  to 
each  the  requisite  length,  by  cutting  cross  grooves  on  the  fiat  face,  and  then  striking  the 
slab  with  the  chisel.  It  is  afterwards  split  into  thinner  sections,  by  finer  chisels  dex- 
terously applied  to  the  edges.  The  slate  is  then  dressed  to  the  proper  shape,  by  being 
laid  on  a  block  of  wood,  and  having  its  projecting  parts  at  the  ends  and  sides  cut  off 
with  a  species  of  hatchet  or  chopping-knife.  It  deserves  to  be  noticed  that  blocks  of 
slate  may  lose  their  property  of  divisibility  into  thin  laminae.  This  happens  from  long 
exposure  to  the  air,  after  they  have  been  quarried.  The  workmen  say,  then,  that  they 
have  lost  their  waters.  For  this  reason,  the  number  of  splitters  ought  to  be  always 
proportioned  to  the  number  of  block -hewers.  Frost  renders  the  blocks  more  fissile; 
but  a  supervening  thaw  renders  them  quite  refractory.  A  new  frost  restores  the  faculty 
of  splitting,  though  not  to  the  same  degree ;  and  the  workmen  therefore  avail  themselves 
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of  it  without  delay.     A  succession  of  frosts  and  thaws  renders  the  quarried  blocks  qasMe 
intractable. 

S.  Whet-ilate,  or  Tttrhty  homtj  is  a  slaty  rock,  containing  a  great  proportion  of  quartz, 
in  which  the  component  particles,  the  same  as  in  day-slate  and  mica-slate^  but  in  di£> 
ferent  proportions,  are  so  very  small  as  to  be  indiscernible. 

4.  PoUahing  slate.  Colour,  cream-ydlow,  in  alternate  stripes ;  massiTe ;  eompositioB 
impalpable ;  principal  fracture,  slaty,  thin  and  straight ;  cross  fracture,  fine  earthy ;  feels 
fine,  but  meagre;  adheres  little,  if  at  all,  to  the  tongue;  is  yery  soft,  passing  into 
friable ;  specific  gravity  in  the  dry  state,  0*6 ;  when  imbued  with  moisture,  1  '9.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  formed  from  the  ashes  of  burnt  ooal.  It  is  found  «t  Planitz, 
near  Zwickau,  and  at  Kutschlin  near  Bilin  in  Bohemia. 

5.  Drawing-tlaitt  or  Uack  chalk ;  has  a  grayish-black  colour ;  is  very  soft,  seetile* 
easily  broken^  and  adheres  slightly  to  the  tongue;  spec.  grav.  S-ll.  The  streak  ia 
glistening.  It  occurs  in  beds  in  primitive  and  transition  clay-date ;  also  in  secondary 
formations,  as  in  the  coal-measures  of  most  countries.  It  is  used  in  crayon  drawing. 
Its  trace  upon  paper  is  regular  and  black.  The  best  kinds  are  found  in  Spain,  Italy,  and 
France.    Some  good  black  chalk  occurs  also  in  Caernarvonshire  and  in  the  island  of  Islay. 

6.  Adketive  Jate,  has  a  light  greenish-gray  colour,  is  easily  broken  or  exfoliated,  has 
a  shining  streak,  adheres  strongly  to  the  tongue,  and  absorbs  water  rapidly,  with  the 
emission  of  air-bubbles  and  a  crackling  sound. 

7.  Bituminomt  ahate,  is  a  species  of  soft,  sectile  slate-clay,  much  impregnated  witb 
bitumen,  which  occurs  in  the  coal-measures. 

8.  Slate-day,  has  a  gray  or  grayish-yellow  colour ;  is  massive,  with  a  dull  glimmer* 
ing  lustre  from  spangles  of  mica  interspersed.  Its  slaty  fracture  approaches  at  times  to 
earthy ;  fragments,  tabular ;  sofl,  sectile,  and  very  frangible ;  specific  gravity,  8-6.  It 
adheres  to  the  tongue,  and  crumbles  down  when  immened  for  some  time  in  water.  It 
is  found  as  an  alternating  bed  in  the  coal-measures.  ( See  the  sections  of  the  strata 
under  Pitcoal.)  When  breathed  upon,  it  emits  a  strong  argillaceous  odour.  When 
free  from  lime  and  iron,  it  forms  an  excellent  material  for  making  refractory  fire-brides, 
being  an  infusible  compound  of  alumina  and  silica ;  one  of  the  best  examples  of  which 
is  the  schist  known  by  the  name  of  Stourbridge  clay. 

SLIDES.  Tlie  name  given  by  the  Cornish  miners  to  clay  veins  of  more  modem 
formation. 

SMALL  WARES,  is  the  name  given  in  this  country  to  textile  articles  of  the  tape 
kind,  narrow  bindings  of  cotton,  linen,  silk,  or  woollen  fabric ;  plaited  sash  cord,  braid, 
&c.  Tapes  are  woven  upon  a  loom  like  that  for  weaving  ribbons,  which  is  now  gene- 
rally driven  by  mechanical  power.  Messrs.  Worthington  and  Mulliner  obtained  a 
patent,  in  June,  1825,  for  improvements  in  such  a  loom,  which  have  answered  the 
purposes  of  their  large  factory  in  Manchester  very  well;  and  in  May,  1831,  Mr.  White- 
headj  of  the  same  town,  patented  certain  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  small 
wares.  The  objects  of  the  latter  patent  are,  the  regular  taking  up  of  the  tape  or  cloth, 
as  it  b  woven,  a  greater  facility  of  varying  the  vibration  of  the  lay,  together  with  the 
saving  of  room  required  for  a  range  of  looms  to  stand  in.*     See  BaAiniNO  MAcioas. 

SMALT,  see  Azure  and  Cobalt. 

SMELTING,  is  the  operation  by  which  the  ores  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  &c,  are  re- 
duced to  the  metallic  state.     See  Mctallurgy,  Orbs,  and  the  respective  metals. 

Snutting  of  lead^  by  H,  L.  Pattinaon,  Eaq,  F.  B,  S,  — The  process  of  smelting  may 
be  most  conveniently  described  under  four  heads,  viz. :  — > 

Roasting  of  the  Ore. 

Smelting  in  the  Ore  Hearth. 

Smelting  in  the  Slag  Hearth. 

Smelting  of  Hearth  Ends  and  Smelters*  Fume. 

Boating  of  the  Ore. — The  process  of  roasting  is  nothing  more  than  heating  the  ore  to 
a  proper  temperature  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  during  which  it  undergoes  a  change, 
by  the  partial  expulsion  or  acidification  of  the  sulphur  it  contains,  which  renders  it  after- 
wards more  easily  reducible. 

The  manner  of  conducting  the  process  of  roasting  is  the  same  in  all  cases.  The  proper 
charge  of  ore  is  spread  evenly  over  the  bed  of  the  furnace  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three 
inches,  and  the  fire  is  at  first  pushed  moderately,  during  which  the  ore  is  frequently 
turned  and  stirred,  in  order  that  the  whole  may  be  uniformly  heated,  but  care  is  to  be 
taken  that  no  part  is  prematurely  fused.  If  tlie  fire  is  judiciously  managed,  the  charge 
gradually  attains  a  dull  red  heat — a  greater  heat  is  then  given,  and  the  ore  vigorously 
stirred,  when,  in  a  little  time,  it  begins  to  feel  soft  and  culhere  slightly  to  the  tool,  in 
which  state  it  is  withdrawn  from  the  furnace.  The  roasting  process  is  conducted  in  the 
best  manner*  when  great  care  is  taken  to  apply  the  heat  very  gently  at  first,  to  keep,  by 

*  Newton's  London. Joumsl,  vol.  xlil.  p.  192;  snd  vol.  i.  Combined  Seriei,  p.  SIX. 
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e«mstant  stirring  and  change  of  place,  the  temperature  of  the  whole  charge  as  imiform  as 
possible,  and  to  withdraw  it  at  the  proper  time  from  the  furnace. 

After  the  furnace  is  properly  heated  and  working,  two  Winchester  bushels,  or  about 
1 }  cwt.  avoirdupois,  of  free  coal,  are  required  to  roast  one  bing  of  ore ;  but  some 
waricties  of  ore  can  be  more  easily  reduced  into  the  pasty  state,  mentioned  abore,  than 
others;  that  is,  they  fuse  at  a  lower  degree  of  heat,  and  this  in  proportion  to  their  purity. 
The  least  fusible  ores  are  generally  the  most  difficult  to  smelt,  and  undergo  the  greatest 
loss  in  that  operation.  It  is  well  known  that  a  considerably  greater  produce  of  lead  can 
lie  obtained  from  the  same  ore  after  being  properly  roasted,  than  before.  This  difference 
is  of  course  variable,  but  in  some  instances,  20  bings  of  roasted  ore  have  yielded  8  or 
9  cwt.  more  lead  than  20  bings  of  the  same  ore  smelted  in  its  raw  state; 

At  nearly  all  smelting  mills  long  horiaontal  chimneys  or  flues  are  constructed  (gene- 
rally on  the  slope  of  an  adjacent  hill  if  practicable),  which  the  smoke  from  the  Tarious 
processes  of  smelting  is  made  to  traTerse  before  it  escapes  into  the  atmosphere.  As  the 
heat  of  the  furnace  in  roasting,  if  incautiously  applied,  may  volatilise  a  portion  of  the 
ore,  and  the  draught  has  a  tendency  to  draw  along  with  it  some  of  the  smaller  particles, 
the  fume  from  the  roasting  furnace  is  conveyed  into  this  flue^  where  the  heavy  metallic 
portion  is  deposited. 

Smdiing  in  the  Ore  iJeaylA.— The  furnace  in  which  the  roasted  ore  is  reduced  into  lead 
is  called  an  ore  hearth.  Its  construction  is  almost  exactly  the  same  in  all  smelting 
houses  in  the  north  of  England,  and  seems  to  have  undergone  but  little  alteration  from 
a  very  remote  period.  It  may  be  briefly  described  as  a  square  furnace,  close  on  three  of 
its  sides,  and  open  towards  the  bottom  c^  the  fourth.  Immediately  in  front  of  this  open- 
ing is  placed  a  sloping  cast-iron  plate,  the  upper  edge  of  which  is  4^  inches  above  the 
bottom  of  the  furnace,  forming  a  reservoir  of  that  depth,  in  which  the  reduced  lead  accu- 
mulates, and  out  of  which  it  flows,  through  a  channel  in  the  plate,  into  a  pot  below,  after 
the  reservoir  becomes  full. 

In  proceeding  to  smelt  by  means  of  an  ore  hearth,  two  workmen  are  required  to  be  in 
attendsnee  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  each  smelting  shift,  the  duration  of  which 
is  from  12  to  15  hours.  The  first  step  in  commencing  a  smelting  shift  is  to  fill  up  the 
hearth-bottom,  and  space  below  the  workstone  with  peaU,  placing  one  already  kindled 
befora  the  noxsle  of  tlie  bellows.  The  powerful  blast  very  soon  sets  the  whole  in  a  blaze, 
and  by  the  addition  of  small  quantities  of  coal  at  intervals,  a  body  of  fire  is  obtained  fill- 
ing the  hearth.  Roasted  ore  is  now  put  upon  the  surface  of  the  fire,  between  the  fore- 
stone  and  pipestone,  which  immediately  becomes  heated  red  hot  and  reduced ;  the  lead 
from  it  sinking  down  and  collecting  in  the  hearth  bottom.  Other  portions  of  ore  of  10 
or  18  lbs.  each  are  introduced  from  time  to  time,  and  the  contents  of  the  hearth  are  stirred 
and  kept  open,  being  occasionally  drawn  out  and  examined  upon  the  workstone,  until 
the  hearth-bottom  becomes  full  of  lead.  The  hearth  may  now  be  considered  in  its  regular 
working  state,  having  a  mass  of  heated  fuel,  mixed  with  partly  fused  and  semi-reduced 
ore,  called  Brottze,  floating  upon  a  stratum  of  melted  lead,  llie  smelting  shift  is  then 
regularly  proceeded  with  by  the  two  workmen,  as  follows :— The  fire  being  made  up, 
a  stratum  of  ore  is  spread  upon  the  horiaontal  surfikce  of  the  bnmze,  and  the  whole  suffered 
to  remain  exposed  to  the  blast  for  the  space  of  about  five  minutes.  At  the  end  of  that 
time,  one  man  plunges  a  poker  into  the  fluid  lead,  in  the  hearth  bottom  below  the  frrowse, 
and  raises  the  whole  up,  at  diflferent  places,  so  as  to  loosen  and  open  the  brouse,  and  in 
doing  so,  to  pull  a  part  of  it  forwards  upon  the  workstone,  allowing  the  recently  added 
ore  to  sink  down  into  the  body  of  the  hearth.  The  poker  is  now  exchanged  for  a  shovel, 
with  a  head  6  inches  square,  with  which  the  brouze  is  examined  upon  the  workstone,  and 
any  lumps  that  may  have  t>een  too  much  fused,  broken  to  pieces  ;  those  which  ara  so 
far  agglutinated  by  the  heat,  as  to  1%  quite  hard,  and  further  known  by  their  brightness, 
being  picked  out,  and  thrown  aside,  to  be  afterwards  smelted  in  the  slag  hearth.  They 
are  called  **grey  slags.**  A  little  slaked  lime,  in  powder,  is  then  spread  upon  the  brouse, 
which  has  been  drawn  forward  upon  the  workstone,  if  it  exhibit  a  pasty  appearance ;  and 
a  portion  of  coal  is  added  to  the  hearth,  if  necessary,  which  the  workman  knows  by  ex- 
perience. In  the  mean  time,  his  fellow  workman,  or  shoulder  fellow,  clears  the  opening, 
through  which  the  blast  passes  into  the  hearth,  with  a  shovel,  and  places  a  peat  immedi- 
ately above  it,  which  he  holds  in  its  proper  situation,  until  it  is  fixed,  by  the  return  of 
all  the  brouac,  from  the  workstone  into  the  hearth.  The  fire  is  made  up  again  into  the 
shape  before  described,  a  stratum  of  fresh  ore  spread  upon  the  part,  and  the  operation  of 
stirring,  breaking  the  lumps  upon  the  workstone,  and  picking  out  the  hard  slags  repeated, 
after  the  expiration  of  a  few  minutes,  exactly  in  the  same  manner.  At  every  stirring  a 
fresh  peat  is  put  above  the  nozxle  of  the  bellows,  which  divides  the  blast,  and  causes  it  to 
be  distributed  all  over  the  hearth ;  and  as  it  bums  away  into  light  ashes,  an  opening  in 
left  for  the  blast  to  issue  freely  into  the  body  of  the  brouze.  The  soft  and  porous  nature 
of  dried  peat  moss  renders  it  very  suitable  for  this  purpose ;  but,  in  some  instances,  wbero 
a  deficiency  of  peats  has  occurred}  blocks  of  wood  of  the  same  siie  have  been  used  with 
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little  disadvantage  As  the  smditing  proceeds,  the  reduced  lead,  filtering  down  through 
all  parts  of  the  brouze  into  the  hearth  bottom,  flows  through  the  channel  out  of  which  it 
is  laded  into  a  proper  mould,  and  formed  into  pigs. 

The  principal  particulars  to  be  attended  to  in  managing  an  ore  hearth  properly,  during 
the  smelting  shift,  are  these:  First.—- It  is  very  important  to  employ  a  proper  blast, 
which  should  be  carefully  regulated,  so  as  to  be  neither  too  weak,  nor  too  powerful.  Too 
weak  a  blast  would  not  excite  the  requisite  h^it  to  reduce  the  ore,  and  one  too  powerful 
has  the  effect  of  fusing  the  contents  of  the  hearth  into  slags.  In  this  particular  do  cer- 
tain rules  can  be  given ;  for  the  same  blast  is  not  suitable  for  every  variety  of  an.  Soft 
free-grained  galena^  of  great  specific  gravity,  being  very  fusible,  and  easily  reduced,  re- 
quires a  moderate  blast ;  while  the  harder  and  lighter  varieties,  many  of  which  contain 
more  or  less  iron,  and  are  often  found  rich  in  silver,  require  a  blast  considerably  stroager. 
In  all  cases,  it  is  most  essential,  that  the  blast  should  be  no  more  than  suflicient  to  reduce 
the  ore,  after  every  other  necessary  precaution  is  taken  in  working  the  hearth.  Second. 
—The  blast  should  be  as  much  divided  as  possible,  and  made  to  pass  through  every  part 
of  the  brouse.  Third.  — The  hearth  should  be  vigorously  stirred,  at  due  iutervals,  and 
part  of  its  contents  exposed  upon  the  workstone ;  when  the  partially  fused  lumps  should 
be  well  broken  to  pieces,  imd  those  which  are  further  vitrified,  so  as  to  form  slags,  care- 
fully picked  out.  lliis  breaking  to  pieces,  and  exposure  of  the  hottest  part  of  the  brouae 
upon  the  workstone,  has  a  most  beneficial  effect  in  promoting  its  reduction  into  lead;  fi>r 
the  atmospherical  air  immediately  acts  upon  it,  and,  in  that  heated  state,  the  sulphur  is 
readily  consumed,  or  converted  into  sulphureous  acid,  leaving  the  lead  in  its  metallic 
state ;  'hence  it  is  that  the  reduced  lead  always  flows  most  abundantly  out  of  the  hearth, 
immediately  after  the  return  of  the  brouze,  which  has  been  spread  out  and  expoeed  to  the 
atmosphere.  Fourth. — The  quantity  of  lime  used  should  be  no  more  than  is  just  neces- 
sary to  thicken  the  brouze  sufficiently ;  as  it  does  not,  in  the  least,  contribute  to  reduce 
the  ore  by  any  chemical  effect :  its  use  is  merely  to  render  the  brouze  less  pasty,  if  from 
the  heat  being  too  great,  or  from  the  nature  of  the  ore,  it  has  a  disposition  to  become 
very  sofL  Fifth.  — Coal  should  be  also  supplied  judiciously;  too  much  unnecessarily 
increasing  the  bulk  of  the  brouze,  and  causing  the  hearth  to  get  too  full. 

When  the  ore  is  of  a  description  to  smelt  readily,  and  the  hearth  is  well  managed  in 
every  particular,  it  works  with  but  a  small  quantity  of  brouze,  which  feels  dry  when 
stirred,  and  is  easily  kept  open  and  permeable  to  the  blast.  The  reduction  proceeds 
rapidly  with  a  moderate  degree  of  heat,  and  the  slags  produced  are  inocmsiderable ;  but, 
if  in  this  state,  the  stirring  of  the  brouze  and  exposure  upon  the  workstone  are  discon- 
tinued, or  practised  at  longer  intervals,  the  hearth  quickly  gets  too  hot,  and  immediately 
begins  to  agglutinate  together;  rendering  evident  the  necessity  of  these  operations  to  the 
successful  management  of  the  process.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  these  effects 
take  place,  when  it  is  considered,  that  in  smelting  by  means  of  the  ore  hearth,  it  is  the 
oxygen  of  the  blast  and  the  atmosphere  which  principally  accomplishes  the  Kduetion ; 
and  the  point  to  be  chiefly  attended  to  consists  in  exposing  the  ore  to  its  action,  at  the 
proper  temperature,  and  under  the  most  fiivourable  cbcumstances.  The  importance  off 
having  the  ore  firee  from  impurities  is  also  evident;  for  all  the  stony  or  earthy  matter  it 
contains  impedes  the  smelting  process,  and  increases  the  quantity  of  slaga.  A  very  slight 
difference  of  composition  of  perfectly  dressed  ore  may  readily  be  understood  to  affect  its 
reducibility  ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  ore  from  different  veins,  or  the  same  vein  in  different 
strata,  as  before  observed,  is  frequently  found  to  work  very  differently  when  smelted 
singly  in  the  hearth.  It  happens,  therefore,  that  with  the  best  workmen,  some  varieties 
of  ore  require  more  coal  and  lime,  and  a  greater  d^ree  of  heat,  than  others ;  and  it  is 
for  this  reason  that  the  forestone  is  made  moveable,  so  as  either  to  answer  for  ore  which 
works  with  a  large  or  a  small  quantity  of  brouze.  ^ 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  duration  of  a  smelting  shift  is  from  12  to  15  hours,  at  the 
end  of  which  time,  with  every  precaution,  the  hearth  is  apt  to  become  too  hot,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  stop  for  some  time,  in  order  that  it  may  cool.  At  mills  where  tlie  smelting 
shift  is  12  hours,  the  hearths  usually  go  on  12  hours,  and  are  suspended  5;  (bur  and  a 
half  or  five  bings  of  ore  (36  to  40  cwt.)  are  smelted  during  a  shift,  and  the  two  men 
who  manage  the  hearth,  each  work  four  shifts  per  week  ;  terminating  their  week's  work 
at  3  o'clock  on  Wednesday  afternoon.  They  are  succeeded  by  two  other  workmen,  who 
also  work  four  12  hour  shifts;  the  last  of  which  they  finish  at  4  o'clock  on  Saturday. 
In  these  eight  shifts,  from  36  to  40  bings  of  ore  are  smelted,  which,  when  of  good  qual- 
ity, produce  from  9  to  10  fodders  of  lead.  At  other  mills  where  the  shift  is  14  or  15 
hours,  the  furnace  is  kindled  at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  worked  until  6  or  7  in  the 
evening  each  day,  six  days  in  the  week ;  during  this  shift,  5  or  5^  bings  of  ore  are 
smelted,  and  two  men  at  one  hearth,  in  the  early  part  of  each  week,  work  three  such 
shifts,  producing  about  4  fodders  of  lead — two  other  men  work  each  3  shifU  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  week,  making  ihc  total  quantity  smelted  per  week,  in  one  hearth,  from  30  to 
33  bings.     Almost  at  every  smelting  mill  a  different  mode  of  working,  in  point  of  time^ 
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and  quantity,  is  pursued  ;  in  some  cases  the  quantity  of  ore  smelted  in  one  hearth,  in  a 
week,  by  four  men,  is  40  biogs ;  but  a  lair  rate  of  working  is  from  SO  to  35  bings  per 
week. 

The  quantity  of  coal  required  to  smelt  a  fodder  of  lead,  as  has  been  already  stated, 
varies  with  the  quality  of  the  ore.  When  this  latter  is  of  moderate  goodness,  8  Winches- 
ter buthels,  or  6  cwt  avoirdupois,  are  sufficient  to  smelt  18  or  20  bings ;  but,  when  the 
ore  is  refractory,  the  quantity  required  is  yery  considerably  greater.  In  general,  from 
8  to  12  Winchester  bushels  of  coal,  or  from  6  to  9  cwt.,  are  consumed  during  four  smelt- 
ing shifts  of  12  hours  each,  and,  as  the  quantity  of  lead  made  during  this  time  is  from  4^ 
to  5  fodders,  the  eoal  consumed  is  after  the  rate  of  from  1^  to  2  cwt.  per  fodder.  The 
quantity  of  peats  used  in  the  same  time  is  about  four  small  cart  loads,  being  something 
less  than  a  cart  load  per  fodder  of  lead.  The  lime  expended  is  about  12  Winchester 
bushels,  or  something  below  3  bushels  per  fodder  of  lead. 

Smdtinff  m  the  Slag  HsorfA.— The  slags  picked  out  of  the  brouse  during  the  process 
of  ore  hearth  smelting  are  subjected  to  another  operation,  in  what  is  called  a  slag  hearth. 
It  u  simply  a  square  furnace,  open  towards  the  bottom  of  the  front  side.  Its  dimensions 
are  various,  but  a  common  site  is  26  inches  from  back  to  front,  22  inches  broad,  and  36 
inches  deep,  inside  measure,  llie  blast  enters  through  the  liack  wall,  about  12  or  14  inches 
from  the  top,  and  below  this,  as  the  heat  is  inconsiderable,  the  sides  of  the  furnace  are 
usually  made  of  cast  iron  (at  working  smelting-houses  old  bearers,  or  other  worn  parte 
of  ore  hearths,  are  economically  used),  but  above  the  blast,  where  the  heat  is  intense,  the 
sides  are  formed  of  the  most  refrsotory  6restone  or  firebrick.  A  cast-iron  plate,  2  inches 
thick,  placed  at  a  slight  slope  outwards,  forms  the  bottom  of  the  hearth.  A  cast-iron 
pan,  a  peculiar  form,  is  placed  opposite  to  the  opening  in  front,  one  lip  of  which  is  made 
to  project  inwards  towards  the  furnace,  and  to  extend  a  little  below  the  sloping  bottom 
of  the  hearth.  This  pan  is  divided  with  two  compartments,  by  an  iron  partition,  reaching 
nearly  to  its  bottom,  and  is  kept  hot  by  a  small  fire  underneath.  Below  the  front  of  this 
dan,  a  square  pit,  6  or  8  feet  long,  and  4  or  6  feet  broad  and  deep,  is  dug.  Pipes  to 
convey  water  are  laid  to  this  pit,  by  which  it  can  be  kept  constantly  filled  to  within  a 
few  inches  of  the  top,  when  the  hearth  is  at  work. 

The  only  frid  used  at  the  slag  hearth  is  coke,  and  the  method  of  working  it  is  as 
follows :  — 

The  larger  division  of  the  iron  pan,'and  the  whole  space  of  the  hearth  below  the  orifice 
through  which  the  blast  enters,  is  filled  with  cinders  of  a  moderate  sise,  generally 
obtained  from  below  the  grate  of  an  adjacent  reverberatory  furnace.  Upon  the  top  of 
these  cinders,  and  opposite  to  the  noizle  of  the  bellows,  a  kindled  peat  is  placed,  and  the 
whole  of  the  upper  part  of  the  hearth  is  filled  with  peat  and  eoal,  which  is  continually 
supplied,  with  the  addition  of  coke  as  the  fire  gets  hotter,  until  an  intense  heat  is  pro- 
duced, and  a  body  of  fuel  obtained,  filling  the  upper  part  of  the  hearth.  Some  of  the 
grey  slags  horn  the  smelting  hearth,  unbroken,  as  picked  out  of  the  brouse,  are  now 
thrown  upon  the  top,  or  rather  round  the  edges  of  the  fire,  which  fuses  them  rapidly 
into  a  liquid  glass,  and  any  lead  they  contain  is  set  at  liberty ;  the  blast  at  the  same  time 
tending  to  reduce  any  particles  of  ore  which  may  have  escaped  the  action  of  the  ore 
hearth,  llie  lead  and  the  melted  glass  both  sink  down  through  the  porous  mass  of 
cinders  placed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  hearth ;  the  lead  descending  more  rapidly,  both 
on  account  of  its  greater  tenuity  and  superior  specific  gravity,  very  soon  collects  below 
the  cinders,  in  the  metal  pan  placed  to  receive  it,  and  filtering  through,  is  obtained 
without  much  impurity,  out  of  which  it  is  cast  into  pigs.  The  thick  fluid  glass,  called 
black  slag,  after  reaching  the  cast-iron  bottom  of  the  furnace,  having  cooled  and  thick- 
ened a  little,  does  not  sink  further,  but  is  made  to  issue  through  a  small  taphole,  and 
flow  over  the  cinders  placed  in  the  pan,  running  into  the  pit  filled  with  water  in  a  con- 
tinued stream.  By  falling  while  hot  into  cold  water,  the  black  slag  is  granulated,  and, 
as  small  particles  of  lead  may  be  carried  over  with  it,  through  inattention  on  the  part  of 
the  workman,  or  otherwise,  the  granulated  slags  are  carefully  washed  at  most  smelting 
mills  before  being  thrown  away.  According  to  Dr.  Thompson  (Ann.  Phil.  vol.  iv.)  these 
slags  conrist  of  silex,  lime,  and  oxide  of  iron,  with  some  alumina,  oxide  of  antimony, 
and  oxide  of  lead.  Their  composition  must,  however,  be  various,  depending  upon  the 
nature  of  the  ore  from  which  they  are  produced ;  in  all  cases  they  are  formed  firom  the 
earthy  matter  contained  in  the  ore  and  coal,  which  the  metallic  oxides  convert  into  a 

In  working  a  slag  hearth,  the  workman's  attention  is  principally  required  to  supply 
gray  slag  and  fuel  as  it  is  melted  down  and  consumed,  to  keep  the  nozsle  of  the  bellows 
clear,  and  to  guard  against  the  metallio  lead  running  along  with  the  slag  into  the  pit  of 
water. 

Two  men  are  generally  employed  to  work  a  slag  hearth,  but,  at  some  mills,  a  man  and 
a  boy  are  deemed  sufficient ;  the  attention  of  one  is  wholly  given  to  the  fire,  while  the 
other  supplies  coke  and  gray  slag.    The  length  of  a  shift  is  14  or  16  hours,  during  which 
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the  quantity  of  lead  made  Taries  from  10  to  81  cwt,  aoeording  to  the  nature  of  the  slag. 
20  to  24  bushels  of  coke  are  required  to  produce  one  fodder  of  lead,  llie  quantity  of 
slag  lead  made  in  smelting,  as  may  be  conceived,  is  considerably  greater  in  poor  and 
refractory  than  in  rich  and  free-running  ores,  but,  it  may  be  stated  generally  at  one- 
thirteenth  of  the  lead  yielded  at  the  smdting  hearth,  so  that  it  is  usual  to  reckon,  in  large 
transactions,  19  twelve-stone  pigs  of  common  lead,  and  1  of  slag  lead,  to  the  fodder. 

Hearth  End»  and  Smdter*»  l^iaiie.— In  the  operation  of  smelting,  as  already  described, 
it  happens  that  particles  of  unreduced  and  semi-reduced  ore  are  continually  expelled 
from  the  hearth,  partly  by  the  force  of  the  blast,  but  principally  by  the  decrepitation  of 
the  ore  on  the  application  of  heat.  This  ore  is  mixed  with  a  portion  of  the  fuel  and 
lime  made  use  of  in  smelting,  all  of  ^ich  are  deposited  upon  the  top  of  the  soaelting 
hearthy  and  are  called  hearth-ends.  It  is  customary  to  remove  the  hearth- ends  from 
time  to  time,  and  deposit  them  in  a  convenient  place  until  the  end  of  the  year,  or  some 
shorter  period,  when  they  are  washed  to  get  rid  of  the  earthy  matter  they  naay  con- 
tain, and  the  metallic  portion  is  roasted  at  a  strong  heat,  until  it  begins  to  soften  and 
cohere  into  lumps,  and  afterwards  smelted  in  the  ore  hearth,  exactly  in  the  sanoe  way  as 
ore  undergoing  that  operation,  for  the  first  time,  already  described. 

It  is  difficult  to  state  what  quantity  of  hearth-ends  are  produced  by  the  smelting  of  a 
given  quantity  of  ore,  but,  in  one  instance,  the  hearth  ends  produced  in  smelting  9751 
bings,  on  being  roasted  and  reduced  in  the  ore  hearth,  yielded  of  common  lead  31 5  cwt, 
and  the  gray  slags  separated  in  this  process  gave,  by  treatment  in  the  slag  hearth,  47 
ewt.  of  slag  lead ;  making  the  total  quantity  of  lead  362  cwt.,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  S 
ewt.  2  qrs.  23  lbs.  from  the  smelting  of  100  bings  of  ore. 

The  long  horizontal  chimneys,  or  flues,  into  which  the  smoke  and  metallic  vapours, 
from  the  roasting  furnace,  ore  hearth,  and  slag  hearth,  are  conveyed,  contain,  at  the  end 
of'Some  time,  a  copious  deposit  called  smelter's  fume.  This  fiime  consists  of  sulphurel^ 
and,  probably,  also  of  sulphate  of  lead,  which  have  been  volatilised  in  the  different  pro- 
cesses, mixed,  like  hearUi-ends,  with  a  quantity  of  earthy  matter,  fitim  the  lime  and 
eoal  used  in  smelting.  It  is  generally  suffered  to  accumulate,  either  in  or  out  of  the 
chimneys,  unUl  the  end  of  the  year,  when  it  is  washed,  to  remove  the  earthy  matter, 
and  the  heavy  residue  is  roasted  until  it  coheres  into  lumps,  and  smelted  in  the  slag 
hearth  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  gray  slags.  The  quantity  of  slag  lead  produced  from 
the  smelter's  fume,  deposited  in  smelting  9751  bings  of  ore^  was  500  cwt.  ;  being  at  the 
rate  of  5  cwt.  0  qrs.  14  lbs.  of  lead  per  100  bings  of  ore. 

Hie  proportions  stated  above  are  by  no  means  to  be  oon«dered  invariable,  for  the 
quantity  of  lead  produced  at  a  smelting  establishment,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  hearth- 
ends  and  smelter's  fume,  from  a  given  quantity  of  ore,  cannot  probably  be  very  uniform, 
and  must  depend  a  good  deal  upon  the  care  and  skill  exercised  in  conducting  the  various 
operations.  If  no  more  than  the  due  degree  of  heat  is  used  in  each  process,  the 
deposits  under  consideration  are  likely  to  be  less  than  if  a  strong  heat  is  izgudiciously 
applied. 

Corretpomdence  of  Prodwe  with  Auay.  —  As  the  smelting  process  is  liable  to  great 
mismanagement,  through  inexperience  or  inattention  on  the  part  of  the  agents  or  work- 
men, it  is  a  matter  of  some  consequence  to  know  how  far  the  quantity  of  lead  obtained 
by  smelting  in  the  large  way  corresponds  with  the  absolute  quantity  contained  in  the  ore 
operated  upon,  and,  for  this  purpose,  it  is  a  common  practice  to  have  the  ore  aoeuralely 
sampled  and  assayed  prior  to  smelting.     The  purest  galena  is  a  compound  of 

1  atom  lead,         -         «        -    13     -         -         -         86*66 
1  atom  sulphur,  -        •         •     s     -        -         •         13*33 


15  99*99 

But  this  quantity  of  lead  can  never  be  obtained  from  it  by  assaying  in  the  dry  way. 
With  great  care,  as  &r  as  82  or  83  per  cent*  of  lead  may  be  obtained  from  a  very  pure 
piece  of  cubical  galena,  by  treatment  with  borax  and  tartar,  in  the  hands  of  an  experi- 
enced assayer.  In  the  large  way  lead  ore  is  seldom  dressed  quite  pure,  and  does  not 
often  yield  more  lead  to  the  assay  than  77  or  78  per  cent.  Ore,  assayed  to  yield  77  per 
cent  of  lead,  contains,  besides,  probably,  4  or  5  per  cent,  which  is  oxidized,  or  volati- 
lized, before  reduction  in  the  process  of  assaying.  In  estimating  the  value  of  a  sample, 
reference  b  only  made  to  its  absolute  produce  by  assay,  no  regard  being  paid  to  the 
probable  quantity  of  lead  it  may  contain  beyond  the  assay  produce. 

It  is  never  expected,  in  the  large  way,  to  obtain  the  quantity  of  metal  indicated  by  the 
assay,  but  some  ores  in  smelting  approach  much  nearer  to  it  than  others.  A  custonviry 
allowance  is  to  deduct  5  parts  from  the  assay  produce  of  100  parts  of  ore,  which  is  equiv- 
alent to  making  an  allowance  of  1  cwt  of  lead  for  every  ton  of  ore.  JBesides  this,  an 
allowance  of  2  or  3  per  cent*  or  more  in  wet  weather,  must  be  made  for  moisture  in  the 
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ore,  when  weighed  over  at  the  mine,  as  the  sample  assayed  is,  in  all  cases,  perfectly  dry. 
It  is  found,  in  practice,  in  almost  every  case  where  a  large  quantity  of  well-dressed  ore 
is  skilfully  and  carefully  smelted,  that  the  allowance  of  5  parts  of  lead  from  the  assay,  or 
1  cwt.  of  lead  for  every  ton  of  ore,  is  rather  more  than  sufficient  to  cover  the  loss  in  the 
smelting  process,  without  taking  into  account  the  lead  ohtained  from  the  hearths-ends 
and  smelter's  fume. 

Rtfining  of  Lead. —  The  quantity  of  silver  contained  in  the  greater  part  of  the  lead 
raised  in  the  northern  mining  district,  is  sufficient  to  render  its  extraction  profitable,  and 
it  \s  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  process  of  refining  should  be  performed  in  the 
most  perfect  and  economical  manner,  in  consequence  of  the  enormous  quantity  of  lead 
continually  submitted  to  this  operation.  It  is  well  known  that  the  separation  of  lead 
and  silver  is  effected  through  the  difference  of  oxidability  lietween  these  two  metals,  silver 
remaining  unaltered  when  exposed  to  the  air  of  the  atmosphere  at  a  high  temperature, 
and  lead,  under  the  same  circumstances,  becoming  rapidly  converted  into  the  state  of  a 
protoxide ;  which,  when  formed  in  the  large  way,  is  called  litharge.  The  refining  pro- 
cess is  therefore  performed  by  exposing  the  lead  containing  silver  to  a  strong  blast  of 
air,  at  a  high  temperature,  in  a  furnace  properly  constructed  to  allow  the  litharge  to 
separate  as  it  is  formed,  and  to  admit  of  the  continual  introduction  of  lead  as  the 
operation  proceeds,  and  the  ready  removal  of  the  cake  of  silver  obtained  at  the  end  of 
the  process. 

The  furnace  for  this  purpose  is  called  a  refining-fiirnace.  It  Is  a  small  reverberatory 
furnace,  the  fireplace  of  which  is  very  large  compared  to  the  size  of  its  body,  rendering 
it  capable  of  exciting  an  intense  heat.  Some  of  the  objects  to  be  attained  in  the  con- 
struction of  thb  furnace  already  stated,  render  it  necessary  that  its  bottom  should  be 
moveable,  in  consequence  of  which  an  open  space  is  left  quite  through  under  the  body 
of  the  furnace,  from  back  to  front,  which  is  formed  by  two  walls  of  brickwork.  The 
distance  of  these  walls  in  front  is  36  inches ;  but  they  approach  together  at  the  back  of 
the  furnace,  and  the  space  between  them  is  but  28  inches,  which,  to  prevent  a  draught 
of  cold  air  underneath  the  furnace  bottom,  is  closed  with  iron  doors.  At  the  height  of 
16  or  17  inches  from  the  floor  two  strong  iron  bars  are  laid  across  between  these  walls, 
and  firmly  secured  in  the  brickwork  at  each  end.  Above  these  bars,  and  at  the  height 
of  27  inches  from  the  floor,  a  plate  of  cast-iron,  having  an  elliptical  opening  in  the  middle, 
the  transverse  and  conjugate  diameters  of  which  are  46  and  28  inches  respectively,  is  laid 
across,  from  wall  to  wall.  Instead  of  a  square  plate,  a  broad  elliptical  ring,  supported 
by  bearers,  is  sometimes  used ;  but,  in  either  case,  the  brickwork  forming  the  body  of 
the  furnace,  is  built  upon  this  plate,  and  is  made  to  extend  to,  and  surround,  the  edge  of 
the  elliptical  opening ;  except  a  small  aperture  in  front,  6  inches  wide  by  9  inches  high. 
The  two  flues  communicate  with  the  chimney,  and  in  other  respects,  except  those  to  be 
afterwards  noticed,  the  furnace  is  finished  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  bed  or  bottom  of  the  furnace,  when  in  operation,  is  formed  by  a  shallow  elliptical 
vessel,  called  a  teU  or  Utt-hottom^  the  construction  of  which  merits  particular  attention, 
as  it  is  an  important  part  of  the  refining  apparatus.  An  elliptical  iron  ring,  4  feet  long, 
2  feet  6  inches  broad,  and  4  inches  deep,  outside  measure.  The  thickness  of  the  iron  is 
j  of  an  inch,  and  across  the  bottom  of  the  ring  are  five  bars,  each  3^  or  4  inches  broad, 
and  I  an  inch  thick,  firmly  rivetted  into  the  ring,  with  the  under  surface  of  each  level 
with  its  lower  edge.  The  ring  is  filled  with  a  mixture  of  one  part  by  measure  of  fern 
ashes,  and  ten  parts  of  ground  bone  ashes,  well  incorporated  and  moistened  with  a  little 
water,  until  a  small  quantity,  when  compressed  in  the  hand,  is  found  to  cohere  slightly 
together.  In  filling  the  test  ring,  it  is  placed  upon. a  level  floor,  and  this  composition 
strongly  beat  into  it,  with  an  iron  rammer  5  or  6  lbs.  weight  (similar  to  those  used  by 
founders  for  compressing  sand  into  moulds),  until  it  is  quite  full,  and  the  surface  of  the 
mixture  perfectly  level  with  the  upper  edge  of  the  ring.  A  sharp  spade  is  then  taken, 
with  which  a  part  of  the  composition  is  removed,  so  as  to  form  the  test  into  a  flat  dish. 
The  bottom  of  this  dish  is  about  l|  inch  thick  l>etween  the  bars,  and  the  breast  of  the 
test  is  5  inches  thick,  the  remainder  of  the  circumference  being  2  inches  thick,  and 
sloping  inwards  to  increase  its  strength.  Across  the  breast  of  the  test,  a  furrow  or 
small  channel,  called  a  gateway,  is  cut  diagonally,  1  inch  wide  and  j  of  an  inch  deep,  as 
a  passage  for  the  litharge ;  and  it  is  made  near  one  side  of  the  breast,  in  order  that  a 
similar  passage  may  be  cut  on  the  other  side,  after  the  test  has  been  some  time  in 
operation,  and  the  first  gateway  has  become  worn  down  by  the  stream  of  litharge.  A 
space  1^  inch  wide,  and  7  or  8  inches  long,  is  cut  out  between  the  front  of  the  breast 
and  the  test  ring,  in  order  that  the  litharge  may  flow  down  from  the  test,  without 
coming  in  contact  with  the  iron. 

Instead  of  bone  and  fern  ashes,  mixed  together  in  the  proportions  stated,  it  is  a  better 

practice,  and  one  gradually  coming  into  general  use,  to  make  the  tests  of  a  mixture  of 

one  part  of  the  best  American  pearl  ashes,  to  forty  parts  of  bone  ashes,  by  weight.    The 

pearl  ashes,  reduced  to  fine  powder,  and  perfectly  dry,  are  thoroughly  incorporated  with 

Vol.  II.  4  P 
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the  bone  ashes,  and  the  compound  is  then  moistened  to  the  proper  degree  with  water 
after  which  the  test  ring  is  filled  in  Ihe  usual  manner.     From  4  to  5  pounds  of  pearl 
ashes  are  required  for  each  test,  the  bone  ashes  for  which  weighs  from  18  to  13  stones 
avoirdupois. 

The  test,  thus  constructed,  is  applied  to  the  opening  in  the  iron  plate  already 
described;  the  flat  part  of  its  circumference.  Being  previously  smeared  over  with  a  luting 
of  bone  ashes  and  water  of  the  consistence  of  paste,  and  it  is  then  firmly  secured  in  its 
place  by  four  iron  wedges  which  rest  upon  the  iron  bars. 

When  the  test  is  properly  fixed  in  this  situation,  and  thoroughly  dried  by  the 
application  of  a  gentle  heat,  it  is  ready  for  the  reception  of  lead,  which  is  poured  into  it, 
with  an  iron  ladle,  through  the  channel,  being  previously  melted  and  kept  nearly  at  a 
red  heat  in  the  pot  About  5  cwt.  of  lead  is  required  to  fill  a  new  test  to  the  working 
level.  A  mode  of  feeding  the  test  is  sometimes  practised,  which  consists  in  suspending 
a  pig  of  lead,  or  an  iron  weight,  from  a  beam  above  the  melting  pot,  by  means  of  a  chain, 
and  allowing  it  to  dip  into  the  melted  lead  when  made  to  descend,  so  as  to  force  the 
lead  displaced  by  its  introduction  directly  into  the  test  through  the  channel ;  which  in 
that  case  must  be  a  little  lower  than  the  lid  of  the  melting  pot.  Some  refining  furnaces 
are  not  constructed  with  the  channel ;  but,  instead  of  it,  having  an  opening  in  the 
brick- work  of  the  furnace,  on  each  side  of  the  test,  through  one  of  which  a  whole  pig  of 
lead  is  introduced,  and  gradually  melted  down  into  the  t&t  by  the  heat  of  the  fire ; 
l)eing  pushed  further  in,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  lead  is  consumed.  An  opening  on 
each  side  of  the  test  is  considered  necessary,  in  order  that  the  lead  may  be  always 
introduced,  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  gateway  working  at  the  time,  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  its  being  carried  by  the  stream  of  litharge  over  the  breast  of  the  test  in  its 
metallic  state ;  and,  in  some  instances,  to  be  afterwards  mentioned,  where  so  large  a 
quantity  of  lead  is  refined  in  a  test,  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  have  three  gateways,  the 
lead  is  introduced  through  an  opening  behind,  during  the  time  that  the  middle  gateway 
is  at  work. 

The  last  part  of  the  refining  furnace  to  be  noticed  is  the  aperture  behind,  Ibr  the 
admission  of  a  current  of  air,  supplied  by  a  powerful  double  bellows,  worked  by 
machinery.  Tliis  aperture  is  formed  by  a  conical  iron  tube  called  a  muzzle,  walled  into 
the  brickwork  forming  the  back  of  the  furnace ;  its  larger  end  outwards,  receives  the 
nozzle  of  the  bellows,  and  its  smaller  end  projecting  into  the  furnace,  over  the  inner 
edge  of  the  test,  is  bent  down  slightly,  and  its  orifice  compressed  into  an  oval  form,  so 
as  to  deliver  the  blast  with  sufficient  force  upon  the  surface  of  the  lead,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  spread  it  out  towards  the  sides  of  the  test.  Much  care  b  usually  bestowed 
upon  the  construction  of  the  muzzle,  as  the  proper  direction  and  distribution  of  the 
blast,  is  a  point  of  great  consequence  to  the  working  of  the  furnace. 

Refining  furnaces  are  generally  built  double,  that  is  one  on  each  side  of  the  upright 
chimney ;  but,  excepting  in  the  direction  of  the  draught,  and  consequent  situation  of 
the  fire-places,  there  is  no  difference  whatever  between  them.  The  fume  and  smoke 
from  both  are  conveyed  into  a  division  of  the  horizontal  flue,  separate  from  that  contain- 
ing the  smoke  from  the  roasting  furnace,  ore  hearth,  and  slag  hearth,  with  which  they 
are  not  suffered  to  mix.  Here  they  deposit  a  heavy  gray  powder,  called  refiner*s  fume, 
which  is  principally  oxide  of  lead. 

The  test  being  properly  placed  in  its  situation,  cautiously  dried,  and  filled  with  lead 
as  already  detailed,  is  exposed  with  its  contents  to  the  flame  passing  over  it,  until  the 
lead  attains  a  bright  red  heat,  at  which  period  the  blast  of  air  is  made  to  play  upon  its 
surface.  The  oxygen  thus  supplied  rapidly  produces  a  stratum  of  fluid  litharge,  whkh 
is  propelled  forwards  by  the  blast,  and  forced  through  the  gateway,  over  the  breast  of 
the  test ;  its  place  being  supplied  by  a  fresh  quantity,  so  as  to  keep  up  a  coatinoal 
stream.  The  litharge  concretes  into  lumps  as  it  falls,  which  are  removed  from  time  to 
time  by  the  workmen  in  attendance,  who  take  care,  by  the  addition  of  fresh  quantities 
of  lead,  to  keep  its  surface  in  the  test  always  at  the  proper  working  level.  In  this  way 
the  operation  proceeds;  but  as  the  hot  litharge  gradually  wears  down  the  gateway,  so  as 
to  render  the  test  incapable  of  holding  a  sufficient  quantity  of  lead,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  make  a  fresh  gateway,  generally  after  two  fodders  of  lead  have  been  refined.  When 
this  u  done,  the  blast  is  suspended,  the  old  gateway  is  stopped  up  with  a  paste  of  bone 
ashes,  a  fVesh  channel  made  on  the  other  side  of  the  breast,  and  the  test  filled  up  with 
lead  to  the  proper  level,  as  at  first.  The  process  then  proceeds  again,  until  two  fodders 
more  of  lead  have  been  oxidised,  when  the  second  gateway  being  also  worn  down,  until 
the  test  does  not  contain  more  than  one  cwt.  of  lead,  the  wedges  supporting  it  behiDd 
are  slackened,  and  those  in  front  taken  away,  and  the  fluid  lead,  called  technically  rich 
lead,  is  poured  into  an  iron  pot  18  inches  in  diameter,  running  upon  a  carriage  with 
four  wheels.  This  rich  lead,  containing  the  silver  of  four  fodden  of  original  lead 
(usually  from  SO  to  40  oz.)  is  cast  into  a  pig  and  taken  away :  a  fresh  test  is  applied  to 
the  furnace,  and  4  fodders  of  lead  worked  in  it,  in  the  manner  described,  until  50  or  60 
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pieces  of  rich  lead  are  olitained.     A  test  is  then  made,  the  bottom  of  which  is  somewhat 

concave,  instead  of  being  flat  like  those  already  mentioned,  and  in  this  the  rich  lead  is 

carefully  refined,  yielding,  at  the  end  of  the  process,  a  cake  of  silver  weighing  from  1200 

to  1800  ounces.     Tlie  rich  lead  b  treated  in  the  same  way  as  ordinary  lead,  except 

perhaps  more  carefully,  and  after  the  last  piece  is  introduced,  the  gateway  is  made 

deeper  with  an  iron  tool,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  surface  of  the  lead  subsides  by  its 

gradual  conversion  into  litharge;  and,  from  this  period  until  the  cake  of  silver  is 

rendered  pure,  all  the  litharge  then  flowing  is  kept  separate,  as  it  is  apt  to  carry  along 

with  it  a  portion  of  silver,     llie  part  received  is  called  rich  litharge,  and  may  contain 

on  an  average  520  oz.  of  silver  per  ton ;  it  is  generally  worked  up  at  the  end  of  the  year, 

by  being  reduced  into  lead  and  again  refined.     As  the  cake  of  silver  becomes  nearly 

pure,  it  is  most  essential  to  keep  it  constantly  in  fusion,  for,  if  once  sufiTered  to  solidify, 

it  is  very  diflicult  to  excite  a  sufficient  heat  to  melt  it  again,     ^e  fire  is  therefore 

urged  with  great  violence,  until  at  length  the  whole  of  the  lead  being  oxidized,  the 

formation  of  litharge  ceases,  and  the  mass  of  melted  silver  appears  pure  and  beautifully 

resplendent.     At  this  stage,  it  sometimes  happens  that  drops  of  melted  slag  from  the 

furnace  roof  fall  dovm  upon  the  fluid  silver,  in  which  case  they  are  carefully  brought  to 

the  edge  of  the  melted  metal,  and  raked  off  upon  the  naked  part  of  the  test.     The  blast 

from  the  bellows  is  now  stopped,  the  fire  is  slacked,  and  the  silver  suffered  to  cool ; 

which  it  does,  very  gradually,  first  at  the  surface,  forming  a  solid  crust  over,  a  portion 

remaining  fluid  below.     When  the  temperature  has  fitllen  sufficiently,  this  also  become* 

■olid,  and  in  the  act  of  doing  so,  a  large  quantity  of  nearly  pure  oxygen  gas  is  expelled 

fkx>m  it,  and  at  the  same  instant  its  particles  expand  considerably,  so  as  to  break  the 

crust  already  formed,  and  force  out  a  portion  of  silver,  to  the  height  of  S  or  4  inches 

above  the  rest  of  the  cake.     Occasionally  particles  of  melted  ailver  are  projected  out  of 

this  mass,  to  a  distance  over  the  naked  part  of  the  test,  and  the  sides  of  the  furnace,  by 

vhich  a  loss  of  the  precious  metal  is  sometimes  sustained.     After  having  cooled 

sufficiently,  the  cake  of  silver  is  removed  from  the  furnace  along  with  the  test,  from 

which  it  is  then  separated  without  difficulty  ;  and  if  any  slag  or  portions  of  the  test  are 

Ibund  to  adhere  to  it,  they  are  cleaned  off^  and  it  Is  ready  for  sale. 

During  the  working  of  each  test  it  gradually  absorbs  litharge  until  saturated,  and  the 
portion  thus  combined  is  sufficient  to  pay  the  cost  of  extraction.  For  this  purpose,  the 
old  tests  are  broken  to  pieces,  and  smelted  in  the  slag  hearth,  mixed  with  a  portion  of 
black  slag,  in  order  to  render  the  bone  ashes  more  fusible ;  tlie  black  slag  used  being 
run  into  lumps  for  the  purpose,  and  not  granulated  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  produce 
of  this  fusion  is  a  description  of  lead  called  test-bottom  lead,  which  is  very  hard,  and  of 
infbrior  quality. 

The  deposit  called  refiner's  fume  is  removed  from  the  borixontal  flues  from  time  to 
time,  and  is  frequently  ground  up  with  oil,  forming  a  very  cheap  and  durable  paint ; 
but  the  quantity  produced  is  generally  too  considerable  to  admit  of  the  whole  being 
disposed  of  in  this  way,  and  the  surplus  is  reduced  by  being  roasted  almost  to  fusion, 
and  then  worked  in  the  slag  hearth,  in  the  same  manner  as  gray  slags.  As  might  be 
expected,  the  lead  obtained  from  the  test  bottoms  and  refiner*8  fume  contains  but  a  very 
snaisll  portion  of  silver. 

Instead  of  converting  into  litharge  but  4  fodders  of  lead  in  each  test,  as  already 
mentioned,  some  refiners  are  in  the  habit  of  working  12  or  13 ;  but,  in  this  case,  the 
teats  are  constructed  with  peculiar  care,  and  the  bottom,  sides,  and  breasts  are  made 
thicker  than  usuaL  The  litharge  from  4  fodders  of  lead  flows  through  the  first  gate- 
way made  on  one  side  of  the  breast,  and  when  the  quantity  of  lead  in  the  test  is 
reduced  to  about  a  cwt^  it  is  cast  into  a  rich  pig  :  4  fodders  of  lead  are  then  worked 
through  another  gateway,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  breast,  yielding  a  pig  of  rich  lead 
in  the  same  manner ;  and,  for  the  remaining  4  fodders,  a  gateway  is  made  across  the 
middle  of  the  breast.  By  adopting  this  method  of  working,  the  loss  from  the  lead 
abaorbed  by  the  test  bottoms  is  considerably  lessened,  and  a  great  saving  is  made  in  the 
expense  of  tests ;  but  the  process  is  rendered  slower,  as  it  is  necessary  to  work  at  a  low 
degree  of  heat.  The  saving  in  tests  is  not  what  it  appears  to  be  at  first  sight ;  for  those 
made  to  refine  the  larger  quantity  of  lead,  being  thicker  and  stronger  than  the  others, 
require  a  larger  quantity  of  bone  ashes. 

The  rate  St  refining  varies  a  little,  from  the  cause  just  stated.  When  4  fodders  of 
lead  are  oxidised  in  a  test,  it  is  usual  to  accomplish  this  in  from  16  to  18  hours;  and  6  tests, 
or  24  fodders  of  lead,  can  be  very  easily  converted  into  litharge,  in  one  furnace,  by  3 
men  in  a  week.  The  quantity  of  coal  consumed  is  about  4  Winchester  bushels,  or  3 
cwt.  avordupois,  per  fodder  of  lead,  in  cases  where  18  or  IS  fodders  of  lead  are  refined 
in  a  test,  it  is  customary  to  work  but  one  test  in  a  week,  in  one  furnace,  which  is  only 
half  the  quantity  stated  above ;  but  here  also»  three  men  by  managing  2  furnaces  refine 
24  to  26  fodders  of  lead  per  week. 

Reducing  of  Litharge,-^  The  reduction  of  litharge  into  lead  is  an  easy  process,  and,  in 

4  P  « 
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the  great  tray,  is  very  expeditiously  performed,  in  a  reverberetory  fiimace  almost  exmeilj 
similar  to  the  roasting  furnace  already  described,  except  that  its  bed  or  bottom,  instead  of 
l>eing  flat,  is  made  to  slope  towards  an  opening  in  the  side,  tlirough  which  the  reiduced  lead 
is  conveyed,  by  means  of  a  cast-iron  channel,  into  a  pot,  to  be  finally  made  into  pigs  for 
sale.  The  inside  of  a  roasting  furnace  is  generally  made  somewhat  elliptical,  about  6 
feet  long,  and  5^  broad,  and  a  furnace  of  this  size,  worked  by  three  men,  at  8  hours 
fihiftn  each,  is  capable  of  reducing,  without  difliculty,  all  the  lead  oxidised  in  two  refin- 
ing furnaces,  each  working  six  tests,  or  24  fodders  per  week.  After  the  reducing  furnaee 
has  been  properly  heated,  the  process  is  commenced  by  covering  its  bottom  witli  a 
stratum  of  coal,  which  taking  fire,  very  soon  forms  a  mass  of  ignited  fuel  some  inches  in 
thickness.  Upon  this  the  charge  of  litharge  mixed  up  with  a  small  quantity  of  fresh  coal 
is  thrown,  and  a  furnace  of  the  sixe  mentioned  will  hold  from  two  to  three  tons.  The 
reduction  goes  on  rapidly,  and  the^  furnace  is  supplied,  from  time  to  time,  with  fredi 
litharge,  until  the  quantity  added  is  such  as  will  produce  from  4  to  5  fi>dders  of  lead  ; 
the  charge  is  then  suffered  to  run  down,  with  the  addition  of  fresh  coal,  to  promote  the 
reduction,  as  it  seems  to  be  required.  At  the  end  of  nine  or  ten  hours,  the  whole  of  the 
litharge  is  reduced,  and,  at  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  there  remains  only  a  portion  of 
slag,  called  litharge  slag,  which  is  raked  out  while  still  hot  to  prepare  for  the  next 
-charge. 

lliis  litharge  slag  is  formed  by  the  vitrification  of  the  earthy  matter  contained  in  the 
coal  used  in  reduction,  and,  as  a  small  quantity  of  lead  is  unavoidably  united  with  it,  it 
is  afterwards  worked  over  in  the  slag-hearth  with  black  slag,  in  the  same  way  as  the  ti'st- 
bottoms,  yielding  what  is  called  litharge  slag  lead,  which,  Tike  test-bottom  lead,  is  of  in- 
ferior quality  and  contains  little  silver.  It  is  of  importance  that  the  best  coal  should  be 
used  to  mix  with  the  litharge,  in  order  that  the  slag  formed  may  be  as  little  as  possible. 
The  coal  required  for  reducing  is  about  4^  Winchester  bushels,  or  near  3j  cwt.  per 
fodder  of  lead  reduced,  including  the  quantity  mixed  with  the  litharge. 

The  quantity  of  test-bottom  and  litharge  slag  lead  made  in  refining  may  be  variable; 
but,  in  several  cases  which  have  come  under  the  writer's  notice,  they  have^  together, 
amounted  to  one  thirty-second  part  of  the  original  lead  refined. 

The  produce  of  lead  from  the  refiner's  fume  has  appeared  to  be,  in  the  only  case 
submitted  to  the  writer^  consideration,  about  1  per  cent,  on  the  total  quantity  of  lead 
undergoing  the  refining  process ;  but  this  deposit  must  be  very  much  modified,  like 
the  hearth  ends  and  smelter's  fume,  by  the  degree  of  heat  at  which  the  refining  furnaces 
are  worked  ;  it  is  therefore  impossible,  perhaps,  to  make  a  statement  which  will  exactly 
correspond  with  experience  at  every  smelting  establishment. 

Correipondemce  of  the  Produce  of  Silver  with  the  Assay,  and  loss  of  Lead  in  the  Process 
of  Rtjining,  —  The  practice  is  very  general  of  assaying  the  lead  to  be  refined  previous 
to  the  process,  by  taking  a  chip  from  each  pig,  melting  the  whole  together,  and  submit- 
ting a  known  weight  to  cupellation.  It  frequently  happens  that  the  quantity  of  silver 
obtained  in  the  large  way  is  greater  than  that  indicated  by  the  assay,  the  reason  of  which 
is,  that  the  litharge,  as  it  sinks  into  the  small  cupel,  carries  witli  it  a  minute  portion  of 
silver,  rendering  the  button  obtained  rather  less  than  it  ought  to  be  ;  but  by  reducing 
the  litharge  absorbed  by  the  small  cupel  back  into  lead,  with  black  flux  and  borax,  and 
refining  this  lead  a  second  time,  another  minute  button  of  silver  b  obtained,  which  added 
to  the  first  button,  generally  indicates  a  quantity  of  silver  in  the  lead  under  examination, 
with  which  its  produce  in  the  great  way,  when  carefully  refined,  very  closely  coincides, 
taking  into  account  the  small  portion  of  silver  unavoidably  carried  over  with  the  litharge, 
and  found  in  all  samples  of  refined  lead,  to  the  extent  of  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce 
per  fodder.  It  will  easily  be  conceived  that  if  the  small  process  of  cupellation  lias  been 
carefully  performed  at  first,  with  a  due  degree  of  heat  and  in  a  good  cupel,  the  second 
button  of  silver  will  be  exceedingly  small,  and  that  it  will  be  larger  as  these  particulais 
have  not  been  attended  to. 

Where  assays  of  lead  ore,  for  lead  and  silver,  have  been  extensively  made,  to  determine 
the  quantity  of  both  metals  which  should  be  obtained  from  the  ore  by  melting  and  refin- 
ing, the  produce  in  the  large  way  has  been  found  in  most  instances  very  nearly  to  corre- 
spond with  the  assay,  after  making  an  allowance  on  the  lead  of  5  parts  from  the  assay, 
ur  1  cwt.  of  lead  for  every  ton  of  ore,  and  multiplying  the  quantity  of  lead  indicated 
after  this  allowance,  by  the  proportion  of  silver  carefully  determined  by  the  assay.  For 
figures,  see  Lead. 

The  loss  of  lead  in  the  refining  and  reducing  processes  is  usually  estimated,  in  the 
first  instance,  at  one-twelfth  of  the  quantity  refined ;  but,  when  the  deposit  of  refiner's 
fume  is  melted  up,  and  the  lead  extracted  from  the  test-bottoms  and  litharge  slag,  the 
ultimate  loss  becomes  not  more  than  one-fifteenth,  and  with  some  smelters  one-sixteenth 
of  the  original  quantity.  The  loss  susUined  is  least  when  the  refining  furnace  is  worked 
at  a  low  temperature,  but  it  is  not  expedient  to  reduce  the  test  to  the  lowest  degree  of 
heat  at  which  the  oxidation  will  go  on,  for,  in  this  case,  the  litharge,  at  the  moment  of 
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it>  fbmulHUii  ii  not  niSeientlj  fluid  to  allow  the  particle*  of  tilier  to  lepirate  from  ft, 
and  eomliiiw  with  the  remuDing  leu<  in  Ibe  cupel ;  tbejr  ue  thui,  4>  U  vere,  entangled 
in  the  Utbalge,  and  auiied  viih  it  OTer  the  breut,  b;  which  the  produce  of  ulter  it 
uuleriallf  diminished. 

SMELTING  IRON  FURNACES,  connnonlj  called  BLAST  FURNACES, 
Several  of  ihna  furnace^  ai  mounted  near  Glaigow,  deame  to  be  made  known,  an 
account  of  the  economy  of  their  conitructioD,  the  advantage  of  their  Ibna.  and  the 
amount  of  their  performance. 

/Tjr.130?.  lepreientioaeoftheimallealoriheH,  which  meanire*  ftom  the  Mdc  at  the 
boitom  to  the  lop  4S  feet,  front  which  all  the  other  dimenwons  majr  be  eatimated.  It 
producer  a  >ofl  caM-iton  for  ciuting  into  moulds  and  for  melting  in  the  cupola  Figi. 
1303,  A  1304,  reptetent  a  rauch  larger  furnace,  being  from  the  top  to  the  line  a,  m  c,  i^ 


60  fbct  high.  A  few  hare  been  built  itill  larger.  This  fiimacc  hai  a  double  eate,  each 
of  which  conusli  of  lire-briclii.  Tliis  ca«e  is  encloied  b;  common  bricks,  and  Chew  by 
a  wall  of  [lone  maunry.  The  successive  rows  of  bricks  are  laid  stair-wiie,  having  iha 
angular  retreat  filled  up  with  fire-clay.  Pig.  1307,  ia  •  modeni  furnace  of  Tetjr  larga 
dlmensiDtis,  a<  tbe  uumberi  upon  it  ahow. 


William  Jeoop,  EH)uire,  of  the  great  iron  worki  of  Buttcrlj  and  Codner  Park 
in  Derbyihire,  ha*  inrenled  a  very  elegant  and  efiective  apparatu*  for  feeding  hi* 
blait  (iimaoei  with  fuel,  niat  (calcined  ironstone),  and  limestone  iti  due  proportions, 
and  equally  distributed  round  the  inside  of  the  fumaca.  Fipi.  130S,  09.  represent  this 
feed-ipparatui.  Fig.lSOft.  shows  at  a  an  outline  of  (he  furnace,  and  at  ■>  the  line  of 
entrance  into  it*  throat,  c,  is  the  feed  meehaniim.  It  consists  of  a  long  balance  lever 
barrow,  d,  a ;  n,  being  on  iron  cylinder,  open  at  top  and  bottom,  4  feet  ii 
and  Sj  (bet  in  height,  in  the  inside  of  wliich  ■  hollow  cone  of  iroi 
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the  great  tray,  is  very  expeditiously  performed,  in  m  reverberatory  ftimaee  almost  exactly 
siraiiar  to  the  roasting  furnace  already  described,  except  that  its  bed  or  bottom,  instead  of 
being  flat,  is  made  to  slope  towards  an  opening  in  the  side,  through  which  the  reduced  lead 
is  conveyed,  by  means  of  a  cast-iron  channel,  into  a  pot,  to  be  finally  made  into  pigs  for 
sale.     The  inside  of  a  roasting  furnace  is  generally  made  somewhat  elliptical,  atwut  6 
feet  long,  and  5^  broad,  and  a  furnace  of  this  size,  worked  by  three  men,  at  8  boars 
shiftn  each,  is  capable  of  reducing,  without  difficulty,  all  the  lead  oxidized  in  two  refin- 
ing furnaces,  each  working  six  tests,  or  24  fodders  per  week.  After  the  reducing  fiiroaoe 
has  been  properly  heated,  the  process  is  commenced  by  covering  its  bottom  with  a 
stratum  of  coal,  which  taking  fire,  very  soon  forms  a  mass  of  ignited  fuel  some  inches  ia 
thickness.  Upon  this  the  charge  of  litharge  mixed  up  with  a  small  quantity  of  fresh  coal 
is  thrown,  and  a  furnace  of  the  size  mentioned  will  bold  from  two  to  three  tons.     Tbe 
reduction  goes  on  rapidly,  and  the^  furnace  is  supplied,  from  time  to  time,  with  fresh 
litharge,  until  the  quantity  added  is  such  as  will  produce  from  4  to  5  fodders  of  lead ; 
the  charge  is  then  suffered  to  run  down,  with  the  addition  of  fresh  coal,  to  promote  tbe 
reduction,  as  it  seems  to  be  required.  At  the  end  of  nine  or  ten  bourse  the  whole  of  tbe 
litharge  is  reduced,  and,  at  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  there  remains  only  a  portion  of 
slag,  called  litharge  slag,  which  is  raked  out  while  still  hot  to  prepare  for  the  next 
•charge. 

'Ihis  litharge  slag  is  formed  by  the  vitrification  of  the  earthy  matter  contained  in  the 
coal  used  in  reduction,  and,  as  a  small  quantity  of  lead  is  unavoidably  united  with  it,  it 
is  afterwards  worked  over  in  the  slag-hearth  with  black  slag,  in  the  same  way  as  the  tc«t- 
bottoms  yielding  what  is  called  litharge  slag  lead,  which,  like  test-bottom  lead,  is  of  in- 
ferior quality  and  contains  little  silver.  It  is  of  importance  that  the  best  coal  ^ould  be 
used  to  mix  with  the  litharge,  in  order  that  the  slag  formed  may  be  as  little  as  possible. 
The  coal  required  for  reducing  is  about  4^  Winchester  bushels,  or  near  3^  cwt.  per 
fodder  of  lead  reduced,  including  the  quantity  mixed  with  the  litharge. 

The  quantity  of  test-bottom  and  litharge  slag  lead  made  in  refining  may  be  variable; 
but,  in  several  cases  which  have  come  under  the  writer's  notice,  they  have,  together, 
amounted  to  one  thirty-second  part  of  the  original  lead  refined. 

The  produce  of  lead  from  the  refiner's  fume  has  appeared  to  be,  in  the  on7y  esse 
submitted  to  the  writer^  consideration,  about  1  per  cent,  on  the  total  quantity  of  lead 
undergoing  the  refining  process ;  but  this  deposit  must  be  very  much  modified,  like 
the  liearth  ends  and  smelter's  fume,  by  the  degree  of  heat  at  which  the  refining  furnaces 
are  worked  ;  it  is  therefore  impossible^  perhaps,  to  make  a  statement  which  will  exactly 
correspond  with  experience  at  every  smelting  establishment. 

CorreMpondemce  of  the  Produce  of  Silver  with  the  At$ay,  and  lose  of  Lead  in  the  Proctu 
•of  Rtifining,  —  The  practice  is  very  general  of  assaying  the  lead  to  be  refined  previous 
to  the  process,  by  taking  a  chip  from  each  pig,  melting  the  whole  together,  and  submit- 
ting a  known  weight  to  cupellation.     It  frequently  happens  that  the  quantity  of  silver 
obtained  in  the  large  way  is  greater  than  that  indicated  by  the  assay,  the  reason  of  which 
is,  that  the  litharge,  as  it  sinks  into  the  small  cupel,  carries  witli  It  a  minute  portion  of 
silver,  rendering  the  button  obtained  rather  less  than  it  ought  to  be  ;  but  by  reducing 
the  litharge  absorbed  by  the  small  cupel  back  into  lead,  with  black  flux  and  borax,  and 
refining  this  lead  a  second  time,  another  minute  button  of  silver  is  obtained,  which  added 
to  the  first  button,  generally  indicates  a  quantity  of  silver  in  the  lead  under  examioatioOf 
with  which  iu  produce  in  the  great  way,  when  carefully  refined,  very  closely  coincides, 
taking  into  account  the  small  portion  of  silver  unavoidably  carried  over  with  the  litharge, 
and  found  iu  all  samples  of  refined  lead,  to  the  extent  of  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce 
per  fodder.     It  will  easily  be  conceived  that  if  the  small  process  of  cupellation  has  been 
carefully  performed  at  first,  with  a  due  degree  of  heat  and  in  a  good  cupel,  tlie  second 
button  of  silver  will  be  exceedingly  small,  and  that  it  will  be  larger  as  these  particulars 
have  not  been  attended  to. 

Where  assays  of  lead  ore,  for  lead  and  silver,  have  been  extensively  made,  to  determine 
the  quantity  of  both  metals  which  should  be  obtained  from  tbe  ore  by  melting  and  refin- 
ing, the  produce  in  the  large  way  has  been  found  in  most  instances  very  nearly  to  corre- 
spond with  the  assay,  afler  making  an  allowance  on  the  lead  of  5  parts  from  the  f^^'^* 
or  1  cwt.  of  lead  for  every  ton  of  ore,  and  multiplying  the  quantity  of  lead  indicated 
after  this  allowance,  by  the  proportion  of  silver  carefully  determined  by  the  assay.  ^^^ 
figures,  see  Leao. 

The  loss  of  lead  in  the  refining  and  reducing  processes  is  usually  estimated,  in  the 
first  instance,  at  one-twelfth  of  the  quantity  refined;  but,  when  the  deposit  of  rcfin«'* 
fume  is  melted  up,  and  the  lead  extracted  from  the  test-bottoms  and  litharge  slag,  tbe 
ultimate  loss  becomes  not  more  than  one-fifteenth,  and  with  some  smelters  one-sixteenth 
of  the  original  quantity.  Tlie  loss  sustained  is  least  when  the  refining  furnace  is  worked 
at  a  low  temperature,  but  it  is  not  expedient  to  reduce  the  test  to  the  lowest  degree  of 
heat  at  which  the  oxidation  will  go  on,  for,  in  this  case,  the  litharge,  at  the  moment  of 
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it*  fbrnwlioD,  u  not  mfficwntl;  fluid  to  >lloir  the  particles  of  rilTer  to  lepanle  Uam  it, 
•nd  combine  with  the  remaining  leail  in  the  cupel ;  thej  tie  thui,  •■  it  were,  entangled 
in  the  lilhal-ge,  and  carried  with  it  orer  the  breait,  bj  vhich  the  produce  of  <il«er  ii 
nuteriiill;  diminished. 

SMELTING  IRON  FURNACES,  commonly  called  BLAST  FURNACES. 
Several  of  (hen  fumacei,  as  mounted  Dear  GUtgow,  desene  la  be  made  knoirn,  on 
account  of  the  eeononijr  of  their  coatlruclion,  the  adfaulage  of  their  romi,  and  the 
amount  of  their  performance. 

FipASO?.  repreienia  one  of  the  amilteat  of  tbev  which  meaiure*  ftom  the  hne  at  the 
Iwltom  to  the  lop  4S  feet,  from  which  all  the  other  dimeniiDns  may  be  estimated  It 
producer  a  tofl  caxt-iron  for  culing  into  moulda  and  for  melting  in  the  cupola  Figi. 
1303,  St  1304.  raprewDt  a  much  larger  furnace  being  fiom  the  lop  to  the  line  a  a,  c  i^ 


GO  ftet  high      A  feir  liare  been  buitt  itill  larger      This  fijmaee  has  a  double  N 

of  which  eonsuU  of  fire  bricki.      This  case  is  endoKd  by  counnofl  bricks,  and 

a   wall  of  Blone  masonry       Die  successive  rows  of  bricks  are  laid  stair-wue,  having  the 

angular  retreat  lilled  up  with  fire  clny       Fig.  1307,  i*  B  modefn  fumaeeof  Tcry  largs 

"  IS  the  uumbera  upon  it  sbon'. 


Witllam  Jenop,  Esquire,  of  the  great  iron  works  of  Buttcrly  and  Codner  Park 
in  Derbyshire,  has  invented  a  very  elegant  and  effective  appatatua  fbi  feeding  hi* 
blast  furnaces  with  fuel,  miitt  (calcined  imnitone),  and  limestone  in  due  proportions, 
and  equally  distributed  round  the  in«de  of  the  fumaee.  Figi.  130B,  09.  represent  this 
feed-apparalus.  FigASOH,  ghowi  at  a  an  outline  of  the  fuTnace,  and  at  a,  the  line  of 
entranee  Into  its  throat,  c,  is  the  feed  mechanism.  It  consists  of  a  long  balance  lever 
barrow,  n,  ■  ;  n,  bring  an  iron  cylinder,  open  at  top  and  botlom,  4  feet  in  diameter 
and  S^  feet  in  heighl,  in  the  inside  of  which  a  hollow  cone  of  iron  is  kuspended,  wiih 


It!  >pei  uppeniHHt,  to  th«t  while  the  Imm  af  the  cone  U  kept  abOTe  the  lercl  af  '^ 
bottom  of  the  cylinder  it  ihuli  it;  but  on  the  cone  bnng  lowered  below  that  Imtil 
allows  the  ehvge  of  nuteriali  resting  all  round  on  the  ilaot  aurbee  of  the  cone  to  ^ 
down  equally  round  the  lide  of  the  cylinder  toto  the  furaace.     In  /Cjr.  1 909.  the  bairo* 
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^erer,  o,  s,  is  seen  in  profile  or  tertical  seetion ;  a,  is  the  fulcrum  wheel,  upoh  whicn 
"the  lever  is  in  equiJibrio  when  9  cwt.  of  eoals  are  put  into  the  cylinder ;  then  a  weight 
is  bung  on,  near  the  end,  k,  of  the  lever,  as  an  equipoise  either  to  9  or  12  cwt.  of  niinp» 
siccording  to  eireumstances ;  and  next  a  weight  to  balance  one-third  of  that  weight  of. 
limestone.  These  weights  of  materials  being  introduced  into  the  cylinder,  whUe  the 
barrow  rests  upon  a  level  with  the  line  x  s,  it  is  then  rolled  forward  into  its  place 
ss  shown  in  the  figure,  upon  the  wheels,  b  &,  upon  a  platform  sustained  on  the  top  of  en. 
inverted  cylinder  within  the  cast-iron  column,  into  which  cylinder  air  is  admitted 
(through  a  valve  opened  by  the  workman)  from  the  furnace  blast,  the  air  passing  up  the 
tube  seen  in  the  axis  of  p.  The  inverted  air-cylinder  is  S^  feet  in  diameter,  36  feet 
long,  and  rises  25  feet ;  being  made  air-tight  with  water,  it  ascends  in  its  columnar  case 
which  is  4  feet  in  diameter,  without  friction.  The  space,  o  h,  Jijf,  1S09.  is  36  fet't 
square. 

The  iron  cone,  which  serves  as  a  valve  to  the  charging-drum  or  cylinder,  is  raised 
and  lowered  by  means  of  a  chain  passing  round  a  worm-wheel,  which  is  turned  round 
by  an  endless  screw,  acted  upon  by  the  long  rod  at  c,  which  the  workman  can  move  by 
band  at  pleasure,  thereby  lowering  or  raising  the  end  of  the  short  lever,  d,  to  which  the 
▼alve  cone  is  suspended.  The  cord  by  which  the  workman  opens  or  shuts  the  air 
piston-valve  is  seen  at  e,/I  I  have  viewed  with  much  pleasure  the  precise  and  easy 
movements  of  this  feed-apparatus,  at  an  excellent  blast  furnace  in  Codner  Fork  iron 
works. 

SMOKE  PREVENTION.  Among  the  fifty  several  inventions  which  have  been 
patented  for  effecting  this  purpose,  with  regard  to  steam  boilers  and  other  large  furnaces, 
▼ery  few  are  sufficiently  economical  or  effective.  The  first  person  who  investigated  this 
subject  in  a  truly  philosophical  manner  was  Mr.  Charles  Wye  Williams,  managing  director 
of  the  Dublin  and  Liverpool  Steam  Navigation  Company,  and  he  also  has  had  the  merit 
of  constructing  many  fbmaoes  both  for  marine  and  land  steam-engines,  which  thoroughly 
prevent  the  production  of  smoke,  with  increased  energy  of  combustion,  and  a  more  or 
less  considerable  saving  of  fuel,  according  to  the  care  of  the  stoker.  The  specific  inven- 
tion, for  which  he  obtained  a  patent  in  1840,  consists  in  the  introduction  of  a  proper 
quantity  of  atmospheric  air  to  the  bridges  and  flame-beds  of  the  furnaces,  through  a 
great  number  of  small  orifices,  connected  with  a  common  pipe  or  canal,  whose  area  can 
be  increased  or  diminished  according  as  the  circumstances  of  complete  combustion  may 
require,  by  means  of  an  external  valve.  The  operation  of  air  thus  entering  in  small 
jets  into  the  half-burned  hydro-carburetted  gases  over  the  fires,  and  in  tlie  first  flue,  is 
their  perfect  oxygenation,  the  development  of  all  the  heat  which  that  can  produce,  aud 
the  entire  prevention  of  smoke.  One  of  the  many  ingenious  methods  in  which 
Mr.  Williams  has  carried  out  the  principles  of  what  he  justly  calls  his  Argand  furnace 
is  represented  aijljf,  IS  10.  where  a  is  the  ash-pit  of  a  steam-boiler  furnace  ;  6,  is  the 
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mouth  of  A  tube  which  admits  the  external  air  into  the  chamber  or  iron  box  of  distri-i 
bution,  c,  placed  immediately  beyond  the  firebridge,  ffj  and  bc6»ro  tli«  difiusiou.  oc 
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mixing  cliamber»/  The  front  of  the  box  is  perforated  either  with  round  or  oblong 
orifices  as  shown  in  the  two  small  figures  e,  e  beneath  Jig,  1310;  <2,  is  the  fire'door 
which  may  have  its  fire-brick  lining  sJso  perforated.  In  some  cases,  the  fire>door  pro- 
jects in  front,  and  it,  as  well  as  the  sides  and  arched  top  of  the  fire-place,  are  oonsinicted 
of  perforated  fire  tiles,  enclosed  in  common  brickwork,  with  an  intermediate  space,  into 
which  the  air  may  be  admitted  in  regulated  quantity  through  a  moveable  valve  in  the 
door.  I  have  seen  a  fire-place  of  this  latter  construction  performing  admirably,  without 
smoke,  with  an  economy  of  one-seventh  of  the  coals  formerly  consumed  in  producing  a 
like  amount  of  steam  from  an  ordinary  furnace ;  A  is  the  steam  boiler. 

Very  ample  evidence  was  presented  in  a  late  session  to  the  Smoke  Prevention  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  successful  application  of  Mr.  \Villiams*s  patent  inven- 
tion to  many  furnaces  of  the  largest  dimensions,  more  especially  by  Mr.  Henry  Hould!»« 
worth,  of  Manchester,  who,  .mounting  in  the  first  flue  a  pyrometrical  rod,  which  acud 
on  an  external  dial  index,  succeeded  in  observing  every  variation  of  temperature  pro< 
duced  by  varying  the  introduction  of  the  sir-jets  into  tlie  mass  of  ignited  gases  passing 
out  of  the  furnace.  He  thereby  demonstrated,  that  20  per  cent,  more  heat  could  be 
easily  obtained  from  the  fuel,  when  Mr.  Williaros*s  plan  was  in  operation,  than  when 
the  fire  was  left  to  burn  in  the  usual  way.  and  with  the  production  of  the  usual 
volumes  of  smoke.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  law  will  be  enacted  in  the  present  session  of 
parliament  for  the  suppression,  or  at  least  abatement,  of  this  nuisance,  which  so  greatly 
disfigures  and  pollutes  many  parts  of  London,  as  well  as  all  our  manufacturing  towns, 
while  it  acts  injuriously  on  animal  and  vegetable  life.  Much  praise  is  due  to 
Mr.  Williams  for  his  indefatigable  and  disinterested  labours  in  this  difiScult  enterprise, 
and  for  his  fi»rbearanoe  under  much  unmerited  obloquy  from  narrow-minded  prejudice 
and  indocile  ignoranceb 

SOAP  (^ooa,  Fr. ;  •S'ei/e,  Germ.) ;  is  a  chemical  compound,  of  saponified  fats  or 
oils  with  potash  or  soda,  prepared  for  the  purposes  of  washing  linen,  &c.  Fatty 
matters,  when  subjected  to  the  action  of  alkaline  lyes,  undergo  a  remarkable  diange^ 
being  converted  into  three  different  acids,  called  stearic,  margaric,  and  oleic ;  and  it  is 
these  acids,  in  ftot,  which  combine  with  the  bases,  in  definite  proportions,  to  ibrm 
compounds  analogous  to  the  neutro-saline.  Some  chemical  writers  describe  under  the 
title  soap  every  compound  which  may  result  from  the  union  of  fats  with  the  various 
earths  and  metallic  oxides — a  latitude  of  nomenclature  which  common  language  cannot 
recognise,  and  which  would  perplex  the  manufacturer. 

Soaps  are  distinguished  into  two  great  classes,  according  to  their  consistence,  the 
hard  and  the  soft ;  the  former  being  produced  by  the  action  of  soda  upon  fats,  the  latter 
by  that  of  potash.  The  nature  of  the  fists  contributes  also  somewhat  to  the  consistence 
of  soaps :  thus  tallow,  which  contains  much  stearine  and  margarine,  forms  with  potash 
a  more  consistent  soap  than  liquid  oils  will  do*  which  consist  chiefly  of  oleine.  T^ 
drying  oils,  such  as  those  of  linseed  and  poppy,  produce  the  softest  soaps. 

1.  Of  the  manufactttre  of  hard  9oap. —  The  fat  of  this  soap,  in  the  northern  countries 
of  Europe,  is  usuallv  tallow,  and  in  the  southern,  coarse  olive  oiL  DiflTerent  species  of 
grease  are  saponified  by  soda,  with  different  degrees  of  facility  ;  among  oils,  the  olive, 
sweet  almond,  rapeseed,  and  castor  oil ;  and  among  solid  fats,  tallow,  bone  grease,  and 
butter,  are  most  easily  saponified.  According  to  the  practice  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
six  or  seven  days  are  required  to  complete  the  formation  of  a  pan  of  hard  soap,  and  a 
day  or  two  more  for  settling  the  impurities,  if  it  contains  rosin.  From  12  to  13  cwL 
of  tallow  are  estimated  to  produce  one  ton  of  good  soap.  Some  years  ago,  in  many 
manufactories  the  tallow  used  to  be  saponified  with  potash  lyes,  and  the  resulting  soft 
soap  was  converted,  in  the  course  of  the  process,  into  hard  soap,  by  the  Introduction  of 
muriate  of  soda,  or  weak  kelp  lyes,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  furnish  the  proper  quantity 
of  soda  by  the  reaction  of  the  potash  upon  the  neutral  salts.  But  the  high  price  of 
potash,  and  the  diminished  price  as  well  improved  quality  of  the  crude  sodas,  Iwve 
led  to  their  general  adoption  in  soap-works.  The  soda-ash  used  by  the  soap-boiler  con- 
tains in  general  about  36  per  cenu  of  real  soda,  in  the  state  of  dry  carbonate,  mixed  with 
muriate  of  soda,  and  more  or  less  undecomposed  sulphate.  I  have  met  lately  with  soda- 
ash,  made  from  sulphate  of  soda,  in  which  the  nuiterials  had  been  so  ill  worked,  and  so 
imperfectly  decomposed,  as  to  contain  16  per  cent,  of  sulphate,  a  circumstance  equally 
disgraceful,  as  it  was  ruinous  to  the  soda  manufacturer.  The  barillas  from  Spain  and 
Tenerifl^e  contein  firom  IS  to  24  per  cent,  of  real  soda.  The  alkali  in  both  sUtes  is 
employed  in  England ;  barilla  being  supposed  by  many  to  yield  a  finer  white  or  curd 
soap,  on  account  of  its  freedom  from  sulphur. 

The  crude  soda  of  either  kind  being  ground  is  to  be  stratified  with  lime  in 
cylindrical  cast-iron  vats,  from  6  to  7  feet  wide,  and  from  4  to  5  feet  deep ;  the  lowest 
layer  consisting,  of  course,  of  unslaked  or  shell  quicklime.  Tlie  vats  have  a  false  bottom, 
perforated  with  holes,  and  a  lateral  tubulure  under  it,  closed  commonly  with  a  wooden 
plug,  similar  to  the  epine  of  the  French  soap  pans,  bj  which  the  lyes  tricUe  oflT  clear 
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&nd  caustic,  after  infiltration  through  the  beds  of  lime.     The  quantity  of  lime  must  be 
proportional  to  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  soda. 

Upon   1  ton  of  tallow  put  into  the  soap  pan,  about  200  gallons  of  soda  lye,  of 

specific  gravity  1 040,  being  poured,  beat  is  applied,  and  after  a  very  gentle  ebullition 

of  about  4  hoursy  the  fat  will  be  found  to  be  completely  saponified,  by  the  test  of  the 

spatula,  trowel,  or  pallet  knife ;  for  the  fluid  lye  will  be  seen  to  separate  at  once  upon 

the  steel  blade,  from  the  soapy  paste.     Such  lyes,  if  composed  of  pure  caustic  soda, 

irould  contain  4  per  cent  of  alkidi ;  but  from  the  presence  of  neutro-saline  matter,  they 

seldom  contain  so  much  as  S  per  cent ;  in  fact,  a  gallon  may  be  estimated  to  contain 

laot  more  than  8  ounces ;  so  that  200  gallons  contain  25  pounds  of  real  soda.     T^e  fire 

being  withdrawn  from  the  soap  pan,  the  mass  is  allowed  to  cool  during  one  hour,  or  a 

little  more^  after  which  the  spent  lyes,  which  are  not  at  all  alkaline,  are  run  off  by  a  spigot 

1>elow,  or  pumped  off  above,  by  a  pump  set  into  the  pan.   A  second  similar  charge  of  lye  is 

now  introduced  into  the  pan,  and  a  similar  boiling  process  is  renewed.     Three  such  boils 

may  be  given  in  the  course  of  one  day's  work  by  an  active  soap-maker.   Next  day  the  same 

Toutine  is  resumed  with  somewhat  stronger  lyes,  and  so  progressively,  till,  towards  the  sixth 

day,  the  lye  may  have  the  density  of  1  *  160^  and  will  be  found  to  contain  6  per  cent  of  real 

soda.*     Were  the  lye  a  solution  of  pure  caustic  soda,  it  would  contain  at  this  density 

no  less  than  14}  per  cent  of  alkali.     The  neutro-saline  matter  present  in  the  spent  lye 

is  essential  to  the  proper  granulation  and  separation  of  the  saponaceous  compound ;  for 

otherwise  the  watery  menstruum  would  dilute  and  even  liquefy  the  soap.     Supposing 

12jt  cwt  of  tallow  to  yield  upon  an  average  20  cwt  of  hard  soap,  then  20cwt  of  tallow 

will  produce  32  cwt ;  and  as  its  average  contents  in  soda  are  6  per  cent,  these  32  cwt 

should  require  1*52  cwt  of  real  soda  for  their  production.     If  barilla  at  20  per  cent 

be  the  alkali  employed,  then  7*6  cwt  of  barilla  must  be  consumed  in  the  said  process. 

If  the  alkali  be  soda^aili  of  40  per  cent,  half  the  weight  will  of  course  suflice.     1  have 

reason  to  believe  that  there  is  great  waste  of  alkali  incurred  in  many  soap-works,  as 

6  cwt  of  soda-ash,  of  at  least  30  per  cent,  is  often  expended  in  making  1  ton  of  soap, 

being  50  per  cent  more  than  really  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  soap. 

The  barillas  always  contain  a  small  proportion  of  potash,  to  which  their  peculiar 
value,  in  making  a  less  brittle  or  more  plastic  hard  soap  than  the  factitious  sodas,  may 
with  great  probability  be  ascribed.  Chemistry  affords  many  analogies,  especially  in 
mineral  waters^  where  salts,  apparently  incompatible,  co^exist  in  dilute  solutions.  We 
may  thus  conceive  how  a  small  quantity  of  stearate  or  oleate  of  potash  may  resist  the 
decomposing  action  of  the  soda  salts.  The  same  modification  of  the  consistence  of  hard 
aoap  may,  however,  be  always  more  conveniently  produced  by  a  proper  admixture 
of  oleine  with  stearine. 

Soda  which  contains  sylphurets  is  preferred  for  making  the  mottled  or  marbled  soap, 
whereas  the  desulphuretted  soda  makes  the  best  white  curd  soap.  Mottling  is  usually 
given  in  the  London  soap-works,  by  introducing  into  the  nearly  finished  soap  in  the 
pan  a  certain  quantity  of  the  strong  lye  of  crude  soda,  through  the  rose  spout  of  a 
watering-can.  The  dense  sulphuretted  liquor,  in  descending  through  the  pasty  mass, 
causes  the  marbled  appearance.  In  France  a  small  quantity  of  solution  of  sulphate 
of  iron  is  added  during  the  boiling  of  the  soap,  or  rather  with  the  first  service  of 
the  lyes.  The  alkali  seizes  the  acid  of  the  sulphate,  and  sets  the  protoxide  of  iron 
free^  to  mingle  with  the  paste,  to  absorb  more  or  less  oxygen,  and  to  produce  thereby 
a  variety  of  tints.  A  portion  of  oxide  combines  also  with  the  stearine  to  form  a 
metallic  soap.  When  the  oxide  passes  into  the  red  state,  it  gives  the  tint  called  manttau 
ItdbeUe,  As  soon  as  the  moider  has  broken  the  paste,  and  made  it  pervious  in  all  directions, 
lie  ceases  to  push  his  rake  from  right  to  left,  but  only  plunges  it  perpendicularly,  till  he 
reaches  the  lye ;  then  he  raises  it  suddenly  in  a  vertical  line,  making  it  act  like  the 
stroke  of  a  piston  in  a  pump,  whereby  he  lifts  some  of  the  lye,  and  spreads  it  over  the 
surfiue  of  the  paste.  In  its  subsequent  descent  through  the  numerous  fissures  and 
channels,  on  its  way  to  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  the  coloured  lye  impregnates  the  soapy 
panicles  in  various  forms  and  degrees,  whence  a  varied  marbling  results. 

Three  pounds  of  olive  oil  afford  five  pounds  of  marbled  fiiarseilles  soap  of  good  qua* 
lity,  and  only  four  pounds  four  ounces  of  white  soap ;  showing  that  more  water  is 
reUined  by  the  former  than  the  latter.  Oil  of  grains,  as  linseed  and  rapeseed,  do  not 
afford  so  solid  a  soda  soap  as  oil  of  olives ;  but  tallow  affords  a  still  harder  soap  with 
soda.  Some  of  the  best  Windsor  soap  made  in  London  contains  one  part  of  olive  oil 
(gallipoli)  for  every  nine  parts  of  tallow.  Much  of  the  English  hard  soap  is  made 
with  kitchen  and  bone  fid,  of  a  very  coarse  quality ;  the  washing  of  the  numerous 
successive  lyes,  however,  purifies  the  foul  fats,  and  deprives  them  of  their  offensive  smell 
in  a  great  degree.  •  It  is  common  now  at  Marseilles  to  mix  ten  per  cent  of  the  oil  of 
grains  with  olive  oil ;  for  which  purpose  a  large  proportion  of  the  oib  extracted  from 

•  Accordinf  to  my  own  experiment!  upon  the  soda  Ijt  oisd  In  the  Lcodoo  loap-works. 
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■eeds  in  the  mills  of  the  DtporfiMiit  du  Nord  is  sent  to  Maneilles ;  bnt  ive  per  eat  of 
poppy-seed  oil,  mixed  with  tnllow,  renders  the  soap  made  with  the  mixture  stringy  sod 
unfit  for  washing ;  because  the  two  species  of  hit  refuse  to  amalgamate. 

The  affinity  between  the  stearine  of  tallow  and  the  alkali  is  so  great  that  a  aosp 
may  be  speedily  made  from  them  in  the  cold.  If  we  melt  tallow  at  the  lowest 
possible  temperature,  and  let  it  eool  to  the  fixing  point,  then  add  to  it  half  its  weight  of 
eaustic  lye,  at  S6^  B.,  agitating  meanwhile  incessantly  with  a  pallet  knife,  we  riiall 
perceive,  at  the  end  of  some  hours  of  contact,  the  mixture  suddenly  acquire  a  very  solid 
eonsistence,  and  at  the  same  moment  assume  a  marked  elevation  of  temperature,  proving 
the  phenomenon  to  be  due  to  chemical  attraction.  In  some  trials  of  thu  lund,  the 
thermometer  has  risen  from  54^  to  140^  F. 

According  to  eiperiments  made  in  MarMilles,  100  pounds  of  olive  oil  take,  for  their 
eonversion  into  soap,  54  pounds  of  crude  soda,  of  36  per  cent  alkaline  strength.  One 
part  of  lime  is  employed  for  rendering  three  parts  of  the  soda  caustie.  The  richer  the 
oil  is  in  stearine,  the  more  dilute  sliould  be  the  lye  used  in  the  saponification ;  and  via 
MTtd  when  it  abounds  in  oleine.  For  oil  of  the  former  kind,  the  first  lyes  added  have  s 
density  of  from  8^  to  9<>  B.  ;  but  for  the  latter  kind,  the  density  is  from  10^  to  11^. 
When  four  parts  of  olive  oil  are  miied  with  one  part  of  poppy,  rape,  or  linseed  oil,  •> 
is  now  the  general  practice  at  Marseilles,  then  for  such  a  mixture  the  first  lyes  hire 
usually  a  specific  gravity  of  from  20^  to  25^,  the  second  from  10^  to  15^,  and  the  third 
firom  4^  to  5^,  constituting  a  great  difference  from  the  practice  in  Great  Britain,  where 
the  weaker  lyes  are  generally  employed  at  the  commencement  The  chief  reason  for  this 
practice  is,  however,  to  be  found  in  the  more  complete  causticity  c^  the  weak  than  of 
the  strong  lyes,  according  to  the  slovenly  way  in  which  most  of  our  soap-boilers  prepare 
them.  Indeed,  one  very  extensive  manufacturer  of  soap  in  London  assured  me  that  the 
lyes  should  not  be  caustic ;  an  extraordinary  assertion,  upon  whieh  no  comment  need  be 
made.  In  common  cases,  I  would  recommend  the  first  combination  of  the  ingredients 
to  be  made  with  somewhat  weak,  but  perfectly  caustic  lye,  and  when  the  saponificatioo 
is  fairly  established,  to  introduce  the  stronger  lye. 

In  a  Marseilles  soap  •house,  there  are  four  lye- vats  in  each  set :  No.  1.  is  the/VssA  vai, 
into  which  the  fresh  alkali  and  lime  are  introduced ;  No.  2.  ia  called  the  avaneatre, 
being  one  step  in  advance ;  No.  S.  is  the  small  aoaRcoire,  being  two  steps  in  advance 
and  therefore  containing  weaker  liquor ;  No.  4.  is  called  the  water  vat  because  it  receives 
the  water  directly. 

Into  No.  S.  the  moderately  exhausted  or  somewhat  spent  lyes  are  thrown.  From 
No.  3.  the  lye  is  riui  or  pumped  into  No.  2.  to  be  strengthened  ;  and  in  like  manner 
from  No.  3.  into  No.  ] .  Upon  the  lime  paste  in  No.  4.,  which  has  been  taken  from 
No.  3.,  water  is  poured ;  the  lye  thus  obtained  is  poured  upon  the  paste  of  No.  9.,  which 
has  been  taken  from  No.  2.  No.  S.  is  twice  lixiviated  ;  and  No.  2.  once.  The  receiver 
under  No.  1.  has  four  compartments  ;  into  No.  1.  of  which  the  first  and  strongest  lye  is 
run  )  into  No.  2.  the  second  lye ;  into  No.  3.  the  third  lye ;  and  into  No.  4.  the  fourth 
lye,  which  is  so  weak  as  to  be  used  for  lixiviation,  instead  of  water  ;  (ptmr  davaaea)* 

The  lime  of  vat  No.  4.,  when  exhausted,  is  emptied  out  of  the  window  near  to  whieh 
it  stsnds ;  in  which  case  the  water  is  poured  upon  the  contents  of  No.  3.;  and  upon  N& 
2.  the  somewhat  spent  lyes. 

Na  1.  is  now  the  avaneaire  of  No.  4.  ;  because  this  has  become,  in  its  turn,  tbeyM 
vat  into  which  the  fresh  soda  and  quicklime  are  put  The  lye  discharged  from  N&  S. 
comes,  in  this  case,  upon  No.  2. ;  and  afVer  being  run  through  it  is  thrown  upon  Na  1* 

144  pounds  of  oil  yield  at  Marseilles,  upon  an  average,  not  more  than  firom  S40toS44 
pounds  of  soap ;  or  100  pounds  yield  about  168  ;  so  that  in  making  100  pounds  of  sos^ 
at  this  rate,  nearly  60  pounds  of  oil  are  consumed. 

OP  TXLLOW  Oa  aOSIK  SOAf. 

Rosin,  although  very  soluble  in  alkaline  menstrua,  is  not  however  susceptible,  like  f^ 
of  being  transformed  into  an  acid,  and  will  not  of  course  saponify,  or  form  a  proper  sosp  hy 
itself.  The  more  caustic  the  alkali,  the  less  consistence  has  the  resinous  compound  vbico 
is  made  with  it    Hence  fat  of  some  kind,  in  considerable  proportion,  must  be  used  si^ 
with  the  rosin,  the  minimum  being  equal  parts ;  and  then  the  soap  is  far  from  being  goo<i- 
As  alkaline  matter  cannot  be  neutralized  by  rosin,  it  preserves  its  peculiar  *^''^°'^°^.|°^ 
soap  poor  in  fat  and  is  ready  to  act  too  powerfully  upon  woollen  and  all  other  *^^^ 
fibres  to  which  it  is  applied.   It  is  said  that  rancid  tallow  serves  tonusk  the  strong  odou 
of  rosin  in  soap,  more  than  any  oil  or  other  species  of  fat     From  what  we  ^•'^*A'?T 
Aaid,  it  is  obviously  needless  to  make  the  rosin  used  for  yellow  soaps  pass  through  *J||r 
&t;iges  of  the  saponifying  process ;  nor  would  this  indeed  be  proper,  as  a  P**^®° JjLwi. 
To<tn  would  be  carried  away,  and  wasted  with  the  spent  lyes.  The  best  njodeof  pwce®^ 
iiig,  therefore^  is  first  of  all  to  make  the  hard  soap  in  the  usual  meaner,  and  at  the  lan 
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aenriee  or  charge  of  lye^  namely,  when  this  ceases  to  be  absorbed,  and  preserres  in  the 
boiling-pan  its  entire  causticity,  to  add  the  proportion  of  rosin  intended  for  the  soap. 
In  order  to  facilitate  the  solution  of  the  rosin  in  the  soap,  it  should  be  reduced  to  coarse 
powder,  and  well  incorporated  by  stirring  with  the  rake.  The  proportion  of  rosin  is 
usually  from  one-tliird  to  one-fourth  the  weight  of  the  tallow.  The  boil  must  be  kept 
up  for  some  time  with  an  eiceas  of  caustic  lye;  and  when  the  paste  is  found,  on  cooling 
a  sample  of  it,  to  acquire  a  solid  consistence,  and  when  diffused  in  a  little  water,  not 
to  leave  a  resinous  varnish  on  the  skin,  we  may  consider  the  soap  to  be  finished.  We 
next  proceed  to  draw  off  the  superfluous  lyes,  and  to  purify  the  paste.  For  thu 
purpose,  a  quantity  of  lyes  at  80^  B.  being  poured  in,  the  mass  is  hested,  worked 
well  with  a  rake,  then  allowed  to  settle,  and  drained  of  its  lyes.  A  second  service  of 
lyes,  at  4^  B.,  is  now  introduced,  and  finally  one  at  2° ;  after  each  of  which,  there  is  the 
usual  agitation  and  period  of  repose.  The  pan  being  now  skimmed,  and  the  scum 
removed  for  another  operation,  the  soap  is  laded  off  by  hand-pails  into  its  frame-moulds. 
A  little  palm  oil  is  usually  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  yellow  soap,  in  order  to 
correct  the  flavour  of  the  rosin,  and  brighten  the  colour.  This  soap,  when  well  made, 
ought  to  be  of  a  fine  wax-yellow  hue,  be  transparent  upon  the  edges  of  the  bars^  dissolve 
readily  in  water,  and  afford,  even  with  hard  pump-water,  an  excellent  lather. 

The  frame-moulds  for  hard  soap  are  composed  of  strong  wooden  bars,  made  into  the 
form  of  a  parallelogram,  which  are  piled  over  each  other,  and  bound  together  by  screwed 
iron  rods,  that  pass  down  through  them.  A  square  well  is  thus  formed,  which  in  large 
aoap  fiwtocies  is  sometimes  10  feet  deep,  and  capable  of  containing  a  couple  of  tons  of 
aoap. 

Mr.  Sheridan  some  time  since  obtained  a  patent  for  combining  silicate  of  soda  with 
bard  soap,  by  triturating  them  together  in  the  hot  and  pasty  sute  with  a  crutch  in 
an  iron  pan.  In  this  way  from  10  to  30  per  cent,  of  the  silicate  nuiy  be  introduced. 
Such  soap  possesses  very  powerful  detergent  qualities,  but  it  is  apt  to  feel  hard  and  be 
somewhat  gritty  in  use.  The  silicated  soda  is  prepared  by  boiling  ground  flints  in  a 
strong  caustic  lye,  till  the  specific  gravity  of  the  compound  rises  to  nearly  double  the 
density  of  water.  It  then  contains  about  35  grains  of  silica,  and  46  of  soda-hydrate,  in 
100  grains.* 

Hard  soap,  afier  remaining  two  days  in  the  frames,  is  at  first  divided  horizontally 
into  parallel  tablets,  3  or  4  inches  thick,  by  a  brass  wire ;  and  these  tablets  are  again  cut 
▼erticaJly  into  oblong  nearly  square  bars,  called  wedges  in  Scotland. 

The  soap-pans  us^  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  made  of  cast  iron,  and  in  three  sepa- 
rate pieces  joined  together  by  iron-ru&t  cement  The  following  is  their  general  form  :— 
The  two  upper  frustra  of  cones  are  called  curbs ;  the  third,  or  undermost,  is  the  pan,  to 
which  alone  the  heat  is  applied,  and  which,  if  it  gets  cracked  in  tlie  course  of  boiling, 
may  easily  be  lifted  up  within  the  conical  pieces,  by  attaching  chains  or  cords  for  raising 
it,  without  disturbing  the  masonry,  in  which  the  curbs  are  firmly  set  The  surface  of 
the  hemispherical  pan  at  the  bottom,  is  in  general  about  one-tenth  part  of  the  surfiies 
of  the  conical  sides. 

The  white  ordinary  tallow  soap  of  the  London  manufacturers,  called  curd  soap,  con- 
aists,  by  my  experiments,  of »-  fat,  52 ;  soda,  6 ;  water,  43  ja  100.  Nine-tenths  of  the 
fat,  at  least,  is  tallow. 

1  have  examined  several  other  soaps,  and  have  found  their  composition  somewhat 
different 


The  foreign  Castile  soap  of  the  apothe- 
cary has  a  specific  gravity  of  1  -0705,  and 
consists  of — 

Soda  -  •  -  -9 

Oilylat  -  -  -     76-5 

Water  and  colouring  nuitter    -     14*5 

100-0 

English  imitation  of  Castile  soap,  spec, 
grav.  0*9669,  consists  of-* 

Soda  .  •  -  -     10*5 

Pasty-consistenced  &t  -  -    75*8 

Water,  with  a  little  colouring- 
knatter         •  •  .     14*3 

100*0 


A  perfumer*s  white  soap  was  fi>und  to 
consist  of — 


Soda   - 

• 

-       9 

Fatty  matter    - 

- 

-     75 

Water  . 

- 

-     16 

100 


Glasgow  white  soap  — 

Soda  . 

-       6*4 

Tallow 

-     60O 

Water 

•     33*6 

100^ 


*  By  my  own  axperlments  upon  the  liquid  ■ilicile  made  at  Mr.  Gibbs*s  excellent  soap  liutory. 
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Glasgow  brown  itysin  MMp — 
Sod* .  .  - 

Fat  and  rosin  - 
Water 


lOOO 


A  London  oocoa-nut  oil  soap  was  found 
to  oonnst  of — 

Sod*.  -  -  .4-5 

Cocoa-nut  lard  -  -     SSO 

Water  -  -  -    73-5 

lOOO 

Thia  remarkable  aoap  was  sufficiently 
solid ;  but  it  dissolved  in  hot  water  with 
extreme  fiiciUty.  It  is  called  marine  soap, 
because  it  washes  linen  with  sea  water. 


A  poppy-nut-oil  hard 
of— 

Soda    .  -  - 

Oil      - 

Water  -  -  - 


The  soap  known  in  France  by  the  name 
of  9oap  in  tables  consists,  according  to 
M.  Thenard's  analysis,  of — 

Soda  -  -  .       4-6 

Fatty  matter-  -  -     -SO-S 

Water  -  -  -     ^^-9 

lOO 
M.  D'Arcet  stotes  the  analyus  of  Mar- 
seilles soap  at  — 

Soda-  -  -  -        6 

Oil    -  -  -  -     60 

Water  -  -  -     »4 


lOO 


SOR  SOAP. 


The  principal  difference  between  soaps  with  base  of  soda,  and  soaiM  with  base  of  pot- 
ash, depends  upon  their  mode  of  combination  with  water.  The  former  absorb  a  large 
quantity  of  it,  and  become  solid ;  they  are  chemical  hydrates.  The  others  experience  a 
much  feebler  cohesive  attraction ;  but'  they  retain  much  more  water  in  a  state  of  mere 
mixture. 

Three  parts  of  fat  afford,  in  general,  fiilly  five  parts  of  soda  soap,  well  dried  in  the  open 
air ;  but  three  parts  of  fot  or  oil  will  afford  from  six  to  seven  parts  of  potash  soap  of 
moderate  consistence.  This  feebler  cohesive  force  renders  it  apt  to  deliquesce,  espedally 
if  there  be  a  small  excess  of  the  alkalL  It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  separate  it  firom 
the  lyes;  and  the  washing  or  relarffope,  practised  on  the  hard-soap  process,  is  inadmissible 
in  the  soft  Perhaps,  however,  this  concentration  or  abstraction  of  water  might  be 
effected  by  using  dense  lyes  of  muriate  of  potash.  Those  of  muriate  or  sulphate  of 
soda  change  the  potash  into  a  soda  soap,  by  double  decomposition.  From  its  superior 
solubility,  more  alkaline  reaction,  and  lower  price,  potash  soap  is  preferred  for  many 
purposes,  and  especially  for  scouring  woollen  yams  and  stufli. 

Sioft  soaps  are  usually  made  in  this  country  with  whale,  seal,  olive,  and  linseed  oils^ 
and  a  certain  quantity  of  tallow;  on  the  continent,  with  the  oils  of  bempseed,  sesame^  rape- 
seed,  linseed,  poppy-seed,  and  colza ;  or  with  mixtures  of  several  of  these  oils.  When 
tallow  is  added,  as  in  Great  Britain,  the  object  is  to  produce  white  and  somewhat  solid 
grains  of  stearic  soap  in  the  transparent  mass,  called  figging,  because  the  soap  then  re- 
sembles the  granular  texture  of  the  fig. 

The  potash  lyes  should  be  made  perfectly  caustic,  and  of  at  least  two  diflercnt 
strengths ;  the  weakest  being  of  specific  gravity  1 05  ;  and  the  strongest,  1  -SO,  or  even 
1  *S5.  Being  made  from  the  potashes  of  commerce,  which  contains  seldom  more  than 
60  per  cent.,  and  ofken  less,  of  real  alkali,  the  lyes  correspond  in  specific  gravity  to 
double  their  alkaline  strength ;  that  is  to  say,  a  solution  of  pure  potash,  of  the  same 
density,  would  be  fully  twice  as  strong.  The  following  is  the  process  followed  by  re- 
spectable manufacturers  of  soft  soap  {^tavon  vert,  being  naturally  or  artificially  green,) 
upon  the  continent 

A  portion  of  the  oil  being  poured  into  the  pan,  and  heated  to  nearly  the  boiling  point 
of  water,  a  certain  quantity  of  the  weaker  lye  is  introduced  ;  the  fire  being  kept  up  so 
as  to  bring  the  mixture  to  a  boiling  state.  Then  some  more  oil  and  lye  are  added  al- 
ternately, till  the  whole  quantity  of  oil  destined  for  the  pan  is  introduced.  The  ebul- 
lition is  kept  up  in  the  gentlest  manner  possible,  and  some  stronger  lye  is  occasionally 
added,  till  the  workman  Judges  the  saponification  to  be  perfect  The  boiling  becomes 
progressively  less  tumultuous,  the  frothy  mass  subsides,  the  paste  grows  transparent  and 
It  gradually  thickens.  The  operation  is  considered  to  be  finished  when  the  paste  ceases 
to  affect  the  tongue  with  an  acrid  pungency,  when  all  milkiness  and  opacity  disappear, 
and  when  a  little  of  the  soap  placed  to  cool  upon  a  glass-plate,  assumes  the  proper 
consistencv. 

A  peculiar  phenomenon  may  be  remarked  in  the  cooling,  which  affbrds  a  good  cri- 
terion of  the  quality  of  the  soap.  When  there  is  formed  around  the  little  patch,  an 
opaque  zone,  a  fraction  of  an  inch  broad,  thia  is  supposed  to  indicate  complete  saponifi- 
cation, and  is  called  the  ttrtngthi  when  it  is  absent  the  soap  is  said  to  want  ite  etrmftk. 
When  this  cone  soon  vanishes  after  being  distinctly  seen,  the  soap  is  said  to  have  faim 
strength.  When  it  occurs  in  the  best  form,  the  soap  is  perfect,  and  may  be  secured  in 
*  My  own  experimenti.    See  Fats,  Oils,  sod  Stearine. 
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^kmt  vtate  by  mnoring  tlie  fire,  and  then  adding  aome  good  loap  of  a  preYtoiu  round  to 
eool  it  down,  and  prevent  further  change  by  evaporation. 

200  ponnda  of  oil  require  for  their  Mponification — 7S  pounds  of  American  potash  of 
moderate  quality,  in  lyea  at  15^  B. ;  and  the  product  is  460  pounds  of  well-boiled  soap. 

If  hempseed  oil  have  not  been  employed,  Uie  soap  will  have  a  yellow  colour,  instead 
of  the  green,  so  much  in  request  on  the  Continent.  This  tint  is  then  given  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  little  indiffa  This  dje- stuff  is  reduced  to  fine  powder,  andboiled  for  some 
liours  in  a  oonsideraUe  quantity  of  water,  till  the  stick  with  which  the  water  is  stirred 
presents,  on  withdrawing  it,  a  gilded  pellicle  over  its  whole  surfiice.  The  indigo  paste 
diffused  through  the  liquid,  is  now  ready  to  be  incorporated  with  the  soap  in  the  pan, 
before  it  stiffens  by  cooling. 

M.  Thenard  states  the  composition  of  soft  soap  at  ^potash  9*5,  + oil  44*0  + water 
46*5,"- 100. 

Good  soft  soap  of  London  manufacture  yielded  to  me— potash  8*5, +  01!  and  tallow 
45,  +  water  46*5. 

Belgian  soft  or  green  soap  afforded  me  ^potash  7,  •I'oil  S6,  +  water  57,a  100. 

Scotch  soft  soap,  being  analysed,  gave  me — potash  8,  +  oil  and  tallow  47,  +  water  45. 

Another  well-made  soap  ^potash  9, -foil  and  fst  34,  +  water  57. 

A  rapeseed-oil  soft  soap,  from  Scotland,  consisted  of — potash  10,  +  oil  51*66,  + 
water  38  '33. 

An  olive-oil  (gallipoli)  soft  soap,  from  dittos  contained— -potash  with  a  good  deal  of 
carbonic  acid  IQ,  oil  48,  water  42, » 100. 

A  semi -hard  soap,  firom  Verviers,  for  fulling  woollen  cloth,  called  saeoii  teomomiqu*, 
consisted  of,  potash  1 1  *5,  +  fiit  (solid)  62,  +  water  96'S,  >■  1  Oa 

The  following  is  a  common  process,  in  Scotland,  by  which  good  soft  soap  is  made:— - 

973  gallons  of  whale  or  cod  oil,  and  4  cwt.  of  tallow,  are  put  into  the  soap-pan,  with 
S50  gallons  of  lye  from  American  potash,  of  such  alkaline  strength  that  1  gallon  con- 
tains 6600  grains  of  real  potash.  Heat  being  applied  to  the  bottom  pan,  the  mixture 
froths  up  very  much  as  it  approaches  the  boiling  temperature,  but  is  prevented  from 
boiling  over  by  being  beat  down  on  the  surface^  within  the  iron  curb  or  crib  which  sur- 
mounts the  cauldron.  Should  it  soon  subside  into  a  doughy-looking  paste,  we  may  infer 
that  the  lye  has  been  too  strong.  Its  proper  appearance  is  that  of  a  thin  glue.  We 
ahould  now  introduce  about  42  gallons  of  a  stronger  lye,  equivalent  to  8700  gr.  of  pot- 
ash per  gallon ;  and  afler  a  short  Interval,  an  Mditional  42  gallons ;  and  thus^  suc- 
cessively till  nearly  600  such  gallons  have  been  added  in  the  whole.  After  suitable  < 
boiling  to  saponify  the  iats,  the  proper  quality  of  soap  will  be  obtained,  amounting  in 
quantity  to  100  firkins  of  64  pounds  each,  from  the  above  quantity  of  materials. 

It  is  generally  supposed,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  true,  from  my  own  numerous  ex- 
periments upon  the  subject,  that  it  is  a  more  difficult  and  delicate  operation  to  make  a 
fine  soft  aoap  of  glassy  transparency,  interspersed  with  the  figged  granulations  of  stearate 
of  potash,  than  to  msike  hard  soap  of  any  kind. 

Soft  soap  is  made  ii>  Belgium  as  follows:  — For  a  boil  of  18  or  20  tons,  of  100 
kilogrammes  each,  there  is  employed  for  the  lyea^  1500  pounds  of  American  potashes^ 
and  500  to  600  pounds  of  quicklime. 

The  lye  is  prepared  cold  in  cisterns  of  hewn  stone,  of  which  there  are  usually  five  in 
a  range.  The  first  contains  the  materials  nearly  exhausted  of  their  alkali ;  and  the  last 
the  potash  in  iu  entire  state.  The  lye  run  off  from  the  first  is  transferred  into  the 
second ;  that  of  the  second  into  the  third ;  and  so  on  to  the  fifUu 

In  conducting  the  empateuft  of  the  soap,  they  put  into  the  pan,  on  the  eve  of  the 
boiling-day,  six  ainus  (one  ohm,  a  30  gallons  imperial,)  of  oil  of  colxa,  in  summer, 
but  a  mixture  of  that  oil  with  linseed  oil  in  winter,  along  with  two  aimes  of  potash  lye 
at  13^  B.,  and  leave  the  mixture  without  heat  during  eight  hours.  After  applying  the 
fire,  they  continue  to  boil  gentiy  till  the  materials  cease  to  swell  up  with  the  heat ; 
after  which,  lye  of  16^  or  17^  must  be  introduced  successively,  in  quantities  of  one 
quarter  of  an  aime  after  another,  till  from  2  to  4  aimes  be  used.  The  boil  is  finished  by 
pouring  some  lye  of  20^  B.,  so  that  the  whole  quantity  may  amount  to  9^  aimes. 

It  is  considered  that  the  operation  will  be  successful,  if  from  the  time  of  kindling  the 
fire  till  the  finish  of  the  boil,  only  five  hours  elapse.  In  order  to  prevent  the  soap  firom 
boiling  over,  a  wheel  is  kept  revolving  in  the  pan.  The  operative  considers  the  soap 
to  be  finished,  when  it  can  no  longer  be  drawn  out  into  threads  between  the  finger 
and  thumb.  He  determines  if  it  contains  an  excess  of  alkali,  by  taking  a  sample 
out  during  the  boil,  which  he  puta  into  a  tin  dish  ;  where  if  it  geU  covered  with  a  skin, 
he  pours  firesh  oil  into  the  pan,  and  continues  the  boil  till  the  soap  be  perfect  No 
wonder  the  Belgian  soap  is  bad,  amid  such  groping  in  the  dark,  without  one  ray  of 
science  1 

SOFT  TOILST   SOAfS. 

The  soft  fancy  toilet  soaps  are  divisible  into  two  eUsses :  1.  good  potoik  soap,  coloured 
and  scented  in  various  ways,  forms  the  basis  of  the  Naples  and  other  ordinary  soft  soaps 
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of  the  perAioer;  2.  peari  woap  (moon  naen),  wbieh  di£fen  from  the  other  both  in  pbyaosil 
aspect  and  in  mode  of  preparation. 

Ordinary  toft  Toilet  Soap,  ~~  Its  manu&cture  being  conducted  on  the  principles 
already  laid  down»  presents  no  difficulty  to  a  man  of  ordinary  skill  and  eiperienee  $  the 
only  point  to  be  strictly  attended  to,  is  the  degree  of  eTaporation,  so  as  to  obtain  aoap 
always  of  uniform  cons'istence.  The  fat  generally  preferred  is  good  hog's  lard ;  of  which 
SO  pounds  are  to  be  mixed  with  45  pounds  of  a  caustic  lye  marking  17^  on  Baum^'a 
scale ;  the  temperature  is  to  be  gradually  raised  to  ebullition*  but  the  boil  must  not  be 
kept  up  too  long  or  too  brlsklyf  till  after  the  empatagt  or  saponification  is  completed,  and 
the  whole  of  the  lye  intimately  combined  with  the  fiitty  particles ;  after  this,  theevaporatioo 
of  the  water  may  be  pushed  pretty  quickly,  by  a  steady  boil,  till  copious  vapours  eeaaeto 
rise.  Tliis  criterion  is  obsenred  when  the  paste  has  become  too  stiff*  to  be  stirred  Ireely. 
The  soap  should  have  a  dazsling  snowy  whiteness,  provided  the  lard  has  been  well  refined, 
by  being  previously  triturated  in  a  mortar,  melted  by  a  steam  heat,  and  then  strained, 
llie  lard  soap  so  prepared  is  semi-solid,  and  preserves  always  the  same  appearanise.  If 
the  paste  is  not  sufficiently  boiled,  however,  it  will  show  the  circumstance  very  soon ;  for 
in  a  few  days  the  soap  wiU  become  gluey  and  stringy,  like  a  toiacious  mass  of  birdlime. 
Tliis  defect  may  not  only  be  easily  avoided,  but  easily  remedied,  by  subjecting  the 
paste  to  an  adequate  evaporation.  Such  soaps  are  in  great  request  ibr  shaving,  and 
are  most  convenient  in  use,  especially  for  travellers.  Hence  their  sale  has  become 
very  considerable. 

Pearl  $oft  Soap^ — It  if  only  a  few  years  since  the  process  for  making  this  ele|;ant  soap 
became  known  in  France.  It  differs  little  from  the  preceding,  and  owes  iu  beautiful 
aspect  merely  to  minute  manipulations,  about  to  be  described.  Weigh  out  SO  pounds 
of  purified  hog*s  lard  on  the  one  hand  ;  and  10  pounds  of  potash  lye  at  36^  B.  on  the 
other.  Put  the  lard  into  a  porcelain  capsule,  gently  heated  upon  a  sand-bath,  stirring 
it  constantly  with  a  wooden  spatula ;  and  when  it  is  half  melted,  and  has  a  milky 
appearance,  pour  into  it  only  one-half  of  the  lye,  still  stirring,  and  keeping  up  the  same 
temperature,  with  as  little  variation  as  possible.  While  the  saponification  advances 
gradually,  we  shall  perceive,  after  an  hour,  some  fat  floating  on  the  surface,  like  a  film  of 
oil,  and  at  the  same  time  the  soapy  granulations  falling  to  the  bottom.  We  must  then 
add  the  second  portion  of  the  lye ;  whereon  the  granulations  immediately  disappear 
and  the  paste  is  formed.  After  conducting  this  operation  during  four  hours,  the  paste 
becomes  so  stiff  and  compact,  that  it  cannot  be  stirred;  and  must  then  be  lightly  beaten. 
At  this  time  the  capsule  must  be  transferred  from  the  sand-bath  into  a  tiaain  of  warm 
water,  and  allowed  to  cool  very  slowly. 

The  soap,  though  completely  made,  has  yet  no  pearly  appearance.  This  phyrical 
property  is  developed  only  by  pounding  it  strongly  in  a  marble  mortar ;  whereby  all  its 
particles,  which  seemed  previously  separated,  combine  to  form  a  homogeneous  paste. 
The  perfume  given  to  it  is  always  essence  of  bitter  almonds ;  on  which  account  the 
soap  is  called  ainumd  cream,  crime  cTamandeg. 

II A  an  soArs  for  the  toilet. 

The  soaps  prepared  for  the  perfumer,  are  distinguished  into  different  species,  accord- 
ing to  the  fat  which  forms  their  basis.  Thus  there  is  soap  of  tallow,  of  hog^s  lard,  of 
oil  of  olives,  of  almonds,  and  palm  oil. 

It  is  firom  the  combination  of  these  different  sorts,  mingled  in  various  proportions, 
and  perfumed  agreeably  to  the  taste  of  the  consumer,  that  we  owe  the  vast  number  of 
toilet  soaps  sold  under  so  many  fantastic  names.  One  sort  is  rarely  scented  by  itself 
as  a  mixture  of  several  is  generally  preferred  ;  in  which  respect  every  perfumer  has  his 
peculiar  secret.  Some  toilet  soaps,  however,  require  the  employment  of  one  kind  more 
than  of  another. 

Formerly  the  Windsor  soap  was  made  in  France,  wholly  with  mutton  suet ;  and  it 
was  accordingly  of  inferior  value.  Now,  by  mixing  some  olive  oil  or  lard  with  the 
suet,  a  very  good  Windsor  soap  is  produced.  I  have  already  stated,  that  the  fat  of  the 
London  Windsor  is,  nine  parts  of  good  ox  tallow,  and  one  of  olive  oil.  A  soap  made 
entirely  with  oil  and  soda  does  not  afford  so  good  a  lather  as  when  it  contains  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  tallow. 

The  soaps  made  with  palm  oil  are  much  used ;  when  well  made,  they  are  of  ex- 
cellent quality,  and  ought  to  enter  largely  into  all  the  coloured  sorts.  They  naturally 
posseH  the  odour  of  riolets. 

The  soap  made  with  oil  of  almonds  sre  very  beautiful,  and  preserve  the  agreeable 
smell  <^  their  perfume ;  but  being  expensive,  are  introduced  sparingly  into  the  mixtures 
by  most  manufacturers. 

Some  perfumers  are  in  the  habit  of  making  what  may  be  called  extempore  soaps,  em- 
ploying lyes  at  36^  Baum£  in  their  formation.  This  method,  however,  ought  never  to 
be  adopted  by  any  person  who  prefers  quality  to  beauty  of  appearance.  Such  soap  is, 
indeed,  admirably  white^  gltsteniog,  oontains  no  more  water  than  is  necessary  to  its  con- 
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■tiiotion,  and  msy  therefore  be  sold  the  day  after  it  ia  made.     But  it  has  counter- 
balancing  disadTantagea.     It  beoonnes  soon  very  hard,  is  difficulty  soluble  in  water,  and, 
if  not  made  with  tallow,  does  not  lather  well.     Hog's  lard  is  very  commonly  used  for 
making  that  soap.     Twenty  kilogrammes  of  the  fat  are  taken  to  ten  kilogrammes  of 
soda  lye,  at  36^  B.  (specific  gravity  1*334);  as  soon  as  the  former  is  nearly  6uid,  5  kilo- 
grammes of  the  lye  are  introduced,  and  the  miiture  is  continually  agitated  during  an 
hour  with  a  wooden  spatula.   The  temperature  should  never  be  raised  above  150^  Fahr. 
at  the  commencement  of  the  operation  ;  at  the  end  of  one  hour,  5  other  kilogrammes  of 
lye  are  to  be  added,  with  careAil  regulation  of  the  heat.     The  paste  thus  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  fat  and  alkali  ought  to  be  perfectly  homogeneous,  and  should  increase  in 
consistence  every  hour,  till  it  becomes  firm  enough  to  be  poured  into  the  frame ;  during 
'which  transfer,  the  essential  oils  destined  to  scent  it,  should  be  introduced.     Next  day 
the  soap  is  hard  enough ;  nor  does  it  differ  in  appearance  from  ordinary  soap,  only  it 
requires  prompt  manipulation  to  be  cut  into  bars  and  cakes ;  fi>r  when  neglected  a  day 
or  two,  it  nuiy  become  too  brittle  for  that  purpose,  and  too  hard  to  take  the  impression 
of  the  stamps  in  relief.     Such  an  article  gets  the  name  of  littk'jtan  §oap,  on  account  of 
the  small  quantity  in  which  it  is  usually  manufactured.     Hard  soap,  made  in  the  com- 
mon way,  is,  on  the  contrary,  called  htrge'pan  toap.     This  extemporaneous  compound  ia 
now  seldom  or  never  made  by  respectable  manu&cturers.     In  making  Windsor  soap,  the 
admixture  of  olive  oil  is  advantageous ;  because,  being  richer  in  oleine  than  suet,  it  saponifies 
less  readily  than  it,  and  thus  fiivours  the  formatiou  of  a  more  perfect  neutral  combination. 
When  the  soap  cuts,  or  parts  from  the  lye,  when  the  paste  becomes  clotty,  or,  in  the 
language  of  the  operative,-  when  the  grain  makes  its  appearance,  the  fire  should  be  im« 
mediately  withdrawn,  that  the  impurities  may  be  allowed  to  subside.     This  part  of  the 
operation  lasts  12  hours  at  least;  after  which,  the  soap,  still  hot,  becomes  altogether  fluid 
and  perfectly  neutral. 

For  every  1000  pounds  of  the  paste,  there  must  be  introduced  9  pounds  of  essences, 
mingled  in  the  following  proportions :  —6  pounds  of  essence  of  carui ;  H  ditto  lavender 
(finest) ;  Ij  ditto  rosemary. 

The  mixture  must  be  well  stirred,  in  order  to  get  completely  saturated  with  the 
perfumes ;  and  this  nuiy  be  readily  done  without  at  all  touching  or  stirring  up  the 
aubjacent  lyes;  in  the  course  of  two  hours,  the  soap  may  be  transferred  into  the  ordinary 
frames.  In  twenty-four  hours,  the  mass  is  usually  solidified  enough  for  cutting  into 
bars  and  cakes,  ready  to  be  stamped  for  sale. 

The  above  method  of  scenting  Windsor  soap  is  practised  only  in  the  largest  establish^ 
ments ;  in  the  snuller,  the  soap  is  pailed  out  of  the  soap-pans,  into  a  pan  provided  with 
a  steam  case  or  jacket,  and  there  mixed  with  the  essential  oils,  by  means  of  appropriate 
heat  and  agitation. 

The  most  fashionable  toilet  soaps  are,  the  rose,  the  boyquti,  the  cinnamon,  the  orange* 
flower,  the  musk,  and  the  bitter  almond  or  peach  blossom. 

iStNip  d  la  roie,  —  This  is  made  of  the  following  ingredients :  SO  pounds  of  olive-oil 
aoap ;  20  of  good  tallow  soap. 

Toilet  soaps  must  be  reduced  to  thin  shavings,  by  means  of  a  plane,  with  its  under 
hee  turned  up,  so  that  the  bars  may  be  slid  along  it.  These  shavings  must  be  put  into  an 
untinned  copper  pan,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  water-bath  or  steam.  If  the  soap  be  old 
and  hard,  5  pounds  of  water  must  be  added  to  them ;  but  it  is  preferable  to  take  fresh* 
made  soaps,  which  may  melt  without  addition,  as  soap  some  time  kept  does  not  readily 
form  a  homogeneous  paste.  The  fusion  is  commonly  completed  in  an  hour,  or  thereby, 
the  heat  being  applied  at  212^  F.,  to  accelerate  the  progress,  and  prevent  the  dissolution 
of  the  constituent  water  of  the  soap.  For  this  purpose  the  interior  pan  may  be  covered. 
Whenever  the  mass  is  suflSciently  liquefied,  1^  ounces  of  finely  ground  vermilion  are  to 
be  introduced,  and  thoroughly  mixed,  after  which  the  heat  may  be  taken  off  the  pan ; 
when  the  following  perfumes  nuiy  be  added  with  due  trituration :  —  9  ounces  of  essence 
of  rose ;  1  ditto  cloves ;  1  ditto  cinnamon  ;  2|  ditto  bergamot ;  »7i. 

The  scented  soap  being  put  into  the  frames  speedily  consolidates.  Some  recommend 
to  pass  the  finished  fused  soap  through  a  tammy  cloth,  in  order  to  free  it  from  all  clots  and 
impurities,  a  very  proper  precaution  in  the  act  of  transferring  it  to  the  frame.  If  the 
preceding  instructions  be  observed,  we  obtain  a  soap  perfect  in  every  point  of  view ; 
possessing  a  delicious  fragrance,  equally  rich  and  agreeable,  a  beautiful  roseate  hue,  and 
the  softest  detergent  qualities,  which  keeping  cannot  impair.  Such  a  soap  has,  in  fiwt, 
been  known  to  retain  every  property  in  perfection  during  four  or  five  years.  When  the 
essential  oils  are  particularly  volatile,  they  should  not  be  added  to  the  soap  till  its  tem- 
perature has  fisllen  to  about  140°  Fahr.  ;  but  in  thia  case  a  more  careful  trituration  is 
required.  The  economy  is,  however,  ill  bestowed ;  for  the  cakes  made  of  such  cooler 
soap,  are  never  so  homogeneous  and  glossy. 

Soap  au  bouquet.  —  30  pounds  of  good  tallow  soap ;  4  ounces  of  essence  of  bergamot ; 
oil  of  doves,  sassafras,  and  thyme,  I  ounce  each ;  neroli,  ^  ounce.  The  colour  is  given 
with  7  ounces  of  brown  ocbxe. 
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dnnanum  Soap,  —  90.  pounds  of  good  tallow  loap ;  SO  ditto  of  pa1in«oil  aoapu  Per* 
fumes:  —  7  ounces  of  essence  of  cinnamon;  Ij-  ditto  saaaafras;  1^  ditto  bergamoC 
Colour :-—  1  pound  of  yellow  ochre. 

OroMge-Jlower  Soap,  -—  80  pounds  of  good  tallow  soap ;  90  ditto  palm-oil  aoap. 
Perfumes :  —  7^  ounces  essence  of  Portugal ;  7^  ditto  amber.  Colour  :  —  9^  cmnees» 
consisting  of  8^  of  a  yellow-green  pigment,  and  1  j>  of  red  lead. 

Mu$k  Soap. — 80  pounds  of  good  tallow  soap ;  20  ditto  palm-oil  soap.  Perfumes :  -* 
Powder  of  doves,  of  pale  roses,  gillifiower,  each  4^  ounces ;  essence  of  bergamot,  and 
essence  of  musk*  each  8^  ounces.  Colour:— 4  ounces  of  brown  ochre,  or  Spanidi 
brown. 

Bitter  Abiumd  Soap,  —  Is  made  by  compounding,  with  50  pounds  of  .the  best  white 
soap,  10  ounces  of  the  essence  of  bitter  almonds. 

UOHT   SOAPS. 

The  apparatus  employed  for  making  these  soaps,  is  a  copper  pan,  heated  by  a  water-bath; 
in  the  bottom  of  the  pan  there  is  a  step,  to  receive  the  lower  end  of  a  Tertical  shaft,  to 
which  arms  or  paddles  are  attached,  for  producing  constant  agitation,  by  causing  them  to 
revolve  among  the  liquefied  mass.  Into  a  pan  so  mounted,  50  pounds  of  a  good  oil 
soap  of  any  kind  are  put  (for  a  tallow  soap  does  not  become  frothy  enough),  and  melted 
by  a  proper  heat,  wiUi  the  addition  of  8  or  4  pounds  of  water.  By  the  rapid  rotation  of 
the  machine,  an  abundant  thick  lather  is  produced,  b^inning  first  at  the  bottom,  and 
creeping  gradually  upwards  to  the  top  of  the  pan,  when  the  operation  should  be  stopped  ; 
the  soap  having  by  this  time  doubled  its  volume.  It  must  now  be  puled  off  into  the 
frame,  allowed  to  cool,  and  then  cut  into  cakes.  Such  soap  is  exceedingly  pleasant 
at  the  wash-stand,  feeling  very  soft  upon  the  skin,  affording  a  copious  thick  lather, 
and  dissolving  with  the  greatest  ease. 

TRAMSrAaXXT  soiirs. 

These  soaps  were  for  a  long  time  manufactured  only  in  England,  where  the  proces    . 
was  kept  a  profound  secret.     They  are  now  made  every  where. 

Equal  parts  of  tallow  soap,  made  perfectly  dry,  and  spirit  of  wine,  are  to  be  put  into 
a  copper  still,  which  is  plunged  in  a  water-bath,  and  furnished  with  its  capital  and 
refrigeratory.  The  heat  applied  to  effect  the  solution  should  be  as  slight  as  posnble,  to 
avoid  evaporating  too  much  of  the  alcohol.  The  solution  b^ng  effected,  must  be  suf- 
fered to  settle ;  and  after  a  few  hours'  repose,  the  clear  supernatant  liquid  is  drawn  off 
into  tin  frames,  of  the  form  desired  for  the  cakes  of  soap.  These  bars  do  not  acquire  their 
proper  degree  of  transparency  till  after  a  few  weeks'  exposure  to  dry  air.  They  are  now 
planed,  and  subjected  to  the  proper  mechanical  treatment  for  making  cakes  of  any  form. 
The  soap  b  coloured  with  strong  alcoholic  solution  of  archil  for  the  rose  tint,  and  of 
turmeric  for  the  deep  yellow.  TVansparent  soaps,  however  pleasing  to  the  eye,  are  always 
of  indifferent  quality ;  they  are  never  so  detergent  as  ordinary  soaps,  and  they  eventually 
acquire  a  disagreeable  smell. 

The  exports  of  soap  from  this  country  during  the  last  9  months,  (November  185S)t 
were  117,623  cwts.  against  99,988  cwt.  in  1851,  and  96,128  in  1 85a 

The  following  is  an  invention  for  which  Dr.  Normandy  obtuned  a  patent. 
When  yellow  soap  is  made  with  the  cheaper  kinds  of  fat,  it  will  hardly  acquire  a  suffi* 
cient  degree  of  firmness  or  hardness  to  satisfy  the  thrifty  washerwoman.  It  melts 
away  too  rapidly  in  hot  water ;  a  defect  which  may  be  well  remedied  by  the  intro- 
duction into  the  soap  of  a  little  fused  sulphate  of  soda ;  and  the  salt  concreting  gives  the 
aoap  a  desirable  hardness,  while  it  improves  its  colour,  and  renders  it  a  more  economiesl 
article  for  the  washing-tub.  In  a  trial  recently  before  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  it 
was  proved  that  the  soap  made  according  to  Dr.  Normandy*s  patent  was  worth  fully 
2t  a  ton  more  than  the  original  soap,  without  the  sulphate  oif  soda. 

Soda-ash  is  the  substance  employed  in  the  manufecture  of  soap,  and  varies  in  the 
amount  of  soda  it  contains  to  the  extent  of  from  80  to  50  per  cent,  according  to  the 
mode  of  its  formation.  A  small  quantity  of  this  soda  is  occasionally  in  the  caustic 
state ;  but  the  great  bblk  is  combmed  with  carbonic  acid,  as  carbonate  of  soda,  and 
variable  proportions  of  chloride  of  sodium  and  sulphate  of  soda  exist  with  it  in  the  sods- 
aah.  The  fiibrication  of  soap  is  under  the  surveillance  of  the  excise,  and  consequently 
there  is  little  or  no  scope  for  improvement, — an  assertion  well  supported  by  the  notorious 
feet,  that  no  alteration  has  taken  place  in  it  since  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  Tet, 
looking  upon  the  innumerable  changes  and  metamorphoses  which  the  fets  and  oils 
are  capable  of  undergoing  through  the  agency  of  chemistry,  there  is  no  subject  which 
offers  a  feirer  field  for  tiie  labours  of  inventive  genius  than  this  very  manubcture. 
The  elements  united  together  in  the  class  of  animal  and  vegetable  oils  or  fets  are  not 
numerous,  but  seemingly  fitted  for  displaying  an  endless  mutability;  and  no  doubt  the  day 
will  come,  when,  from  perhaps  the  cheapest  and  most  worthless  of  these  substances,  we 
shall  be  able  to  form  every  other  variety ;  or,  even  from  wood  and  coal  extract  substances 
of  this  kind  to  rival  and  supersede  uUow,  wax,  or  spemnaeeti.     At  prcaenl^  however,  the 
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prtneipml  manufacturer  interested  in  the  working  out  of  such  questions  lies  under  tho 
inquisitorial  power  of  our  great  fiscal  harpy.     Improvement  under  such  an  influence 
loses  its  reward ;  for  concealment  is  impossible,  not  only  for  the  period  required  to  seal 
»   patent,  but  ereo  for  a  day  or  an  hour.     The  excise  officer  is  omnipotent  in  a  soap 
^nrork,  for  he  carries  the  master  key  of  every  lock  on  the  premises :  all  must  open  when 
lie  knocks :  all  must  explain  when  he  questions.     In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  thousands 
of  interesting  discoveries  which  have  been  made  within  the  last  twenty  years  in  depart- 
ments of  the  arts  closely  allied  to  soap-making,  this  manufacture  has  stood  still  for  more 
tlian  SOO  years,  and  presents  the  most  remarkable  proofs  of  the  unwholesome  and  im- 
politic nature  of  excise  interference.     Under  such  circumstances,  we  feel  almost  com- 
pelled to  depart  from  our  ordinary  course  of  offering  a  few  remarks  in  the  direction  of 
improvements.     Hints  of  this  kind  are  to  the  soap-maker  like  the  water  bubbling  in 
ihe  cup  of  Tantalus.     He  may  see,  but  cannot  ei^oy,  the  proffered  boon,  for  he  is  tied 
down  by  regulations,  presumed  to  have  been  necessary  for  the  social  status  of  this  king- 
dom at  the  time  of  Queen  Anne.     Our  remarks  upon  the  soap  manu&cture  will  conse- 
quently bear  no  proportion  whatever  to  the  importance  of  the  subject  or  to  the  position 
wrhich  it  would  sssume  to-morrow,  if  relieved  from  excise  restrictions :  the  incubus 
xrhich  has  so  long  restrained  the  wing  of  invention  would  laugh  at  our  efforts  to  raise 
the  victim  of  his  oppression. 

In  this  department  of  industry,  improvement  has  therefore,  of  necessity,  a  foreign 
origin,  and  hence  we  regard  it  as  a  mere  matter  of  course  thst  the  Exhibition  prise 
medal  for  sosp  should  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  an  American.  Mr.  John  Ransom  St 
John,  of  New  York,  for  the  soap  made  under  whose  process  a  prize  medal  has  been  most 
justly  awarded,  fass,  we  see,  secured  hu  process  in  this  country  bj  letters  patent :  yet 
it  will  not  surprise  us  in  the  least  to  find  that  Mr.  St.  John  is  prevented  by  the  excise 
from  following  out  his  invention  here.  A  circumstance  exactly  parallel  to  thu  assumption 
occurred  a  few  years  ago  to  another  foreigner,  Dr.  Normandy,  who  had  taken  out  a 
patent  for  improvements  in  soap-nwking,  but  was  ruinously  interfered  with,  and  ulti- 
mately stopped  by  the  excise.  In  wishing  Mr.  St.  John,  therefore,  all  the  success  his 
extremely  ingenious  invention  merits,  we  warn  him  that  he  may  yet  fiill  beneath  the 
crushing  influence  of  the  Broad  Street  authorities. 

The  first  step  in  the  production  of  soap  consists  in  obtaining  a  solution  of  soda,  or 
what  is  termed  caustic  lye.  For  this  purpose  a  given  quantity  of  the  soda-ash  pre- 
viously spoken  of  is  mixed  with  an  amount  of  recently  slaked  lime  proportioned  to  the 
previously  ascertained  strength  of  the  soda-ash ;  with  these  a  certain  bulk  of  sand  is 
generally  mixed,  for  the  purpose  of  fiMilitating  the  subsequent  process  of  filtration. 
The  entire  mixture  is  now  placed,  layer  by  layer,  in  a  tank,  similar  to  that  described 
for  lixiviating  the  ball -soda  in  soda  works.  The  layers  of  mixture  are  separated  by 
layers  of  rush^matting  from  each  other,  and  a  plug  being  driven  into  the  lower  orifice 
of  the  tank  this  latter  is  filled  full  of  water  and  allowed  to  stand  for  twelve  or  eighteen 
hours.  The  plug  being  then  withdrawn,  the  saturated  solution  of  caustic  soda  flows 
down  into  a  reservoir  placed  beneath  ;  after  which,  the  plug  is  again  replaced,  more 
water  applied,  and  this  operation  is  repeated  five  or  six  times ;  the  various  liquors  thus 
obtained  being  conveyed  into  separate  reservoirs,  and  distinguished  from  each  other  by 
the  names  first  running,  second  running,  and  so  on,  the  last  being  of  course  the  weakest. 
When  weak  soda-ash  is  employed,  little  or  no  common  salt  need  be  added  to  the  mix- 
ture in  the  lime  vat ;  but  when  soda-ash  of  great  strength  is  used,  it  is  necessary  to  add 
a  considerable  quantity  of  common  salt  to  it,  for  a  purpose  which  will  shortly  be  ex- 
plained. Having  in  this  way  produced  a  series  of  caustic  lyes,  of  different  degrees  of 
strength,  the  weakest  is  pumped  up  into  a  boiler  copper,  as  it  is  cslled,  though  gener- 
ally made  of  cast-iron.  To  tliis  lye  a  quantity  of  tallow  is  added,  and  the  whole  boiled  for 
some  time,  or  until,  upon  testing  it,  the  lye  is  found  to  have  lost  its  caustic  property. 
The  whole  is  now  allowed  to  cool  and  remain  at  rest,  until  the  lye,  now  deprived  of  its 
alkali,  settles  to  the  bottom  of  the  copper  ;  whence  it  is  pumped  out  by  a  kind  of  force- 
pump,  as  the  excise  regulations  do  not  permit  it  to  be  withdrawn  or  run  off,  as  it  is  in 
other  countries,  from  the  bottom  of  the  boiler.  This  fluid  is  denominated  spent  lye, 
and  contains  a  portion  of  glycerine  derived  from  the  fat  or  tallow,  together  with  the 
sulphate  and  muriate  of  soda  of  the  soda-ash,  and  an  additional  quantity  of  muriate  of 
soda  added  by  the  soap-maker.  The  presence  of  this  muriate  of  soda  is  indispensable, 
for  otherwise  the  tallow  and  lye  would  unite  into  a  uniform  emulsion,  from  which  it 
would  be  impossible  afterwards  to  separate  the  spent  lye ;  but  as  soap  is  altogether  in- 
soluble in  a  solution  of  common  salt,  the  partially  ssponified  compound  is  thus  brought 
to  float  on  the  surface,  and  permits  of  the  spent  lye  precipitating  to  the  bottom,  from 
whence,  ss  we  have  seen,  it  is  pumped  away  and  lost,  being  of  no  value. 

This  constitutes  what  is  called  an  operation,  and,  af^er  continuing  to  repeat  these 
operations  three  or  four  times,  with  lyes  of  gradually  increasing  strength,  a  period 
arrives  at  which  the  grease  is  said  to  be  "  kiUed,'*  or,  in  other  words,  the  tallow  is 
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saponified,  or  combined  with  its  full  equivalent  of  soda.  This  point  b  well  known  to 
the  workmen  by  the  consistence  of  the  compound,  when  a  little  of  it  is  squeeaed  between 
the  finger  and  thumb  and  allowed  to  cool ;  if  finished,  it  readily  separates  from  the  skin 
as  a  hard  cake,  and,  moreover,  has  no  longer  the  taste  peculiar  to  grease ;  i^  on  the  can> 
trary,  any  tallow  remain  unsaponified,  this  oozes  out  by  the  pressure,  and  becomes 
perceptible  both  to  the  sight  and  taste.  A  more  certain  mode,  however,  is  to  decom- 
pose a  portion  of  the  suspected  soap  by  means  of  an  acid,  and  ascertain  whether  the 
resulting  grease  is  wholly  soluble  in  boiling  spirits  of  wine,  for,  if  not,  the  saponification 
has  been  imperfect.  Presuming,  however,  that  a  perfect  result  has  been  secured,  the 
soap  has  now  to  be  brought  into  a  marketable  condition,  and,  for  this  purpose,  it  is 
fused  with  a  quantity  of  weak  lye  or  wat^r.  So  soon  as  combination  has  taken  place,  a 
quantity  of  very  strong  lye  is  acfded,  until  an  incipient  separation  begins  to  show  itselC 
The  heat  is  now  increased,  and  the  boiling  continued  for  a  considerable  time,  the  mass 
being  prevented  from  boiling  out  of  the  vessel  by  workmen,  armed  with  shovels,  who 
dash  the  soap  to  and  fro,  so  as  to  break  the  froth  upon  the  surface,  and  fiivour 
evaporation.  At  first  the  soap  is  divided  into  an  innumerable  number  of  soiall  globulo, 
each  separate  and  distinct  from  its  fellow ;  but,  as  the  boiling  goes  on,  those  gradually 
run  together  into  larger  and  larger  globules,  till  at  last  the  soap  is  seen  to  assume  a 
pasty  consistence,  and  to  unite  in  one  uniform  mass,  through  which  the  steam  from 
below  slowly  forces  its  way  in  a  series  of  bursts  or  little  explosions.  The  process  is  now 
finished,  and  all  that  remains  to  be  done  is  to  shut  down  the  lid  of  the  copper,  having 
previously  extinguished  the  fire.  In  from  one  to  two  or  three  days,  according  to  the 
nature  and  quantity  of  the  soap  in  question,  the  lid  is  again  raised,  and  the  semifluid 
soap  ladled  from  the  precipitated  lye  by  means  of  ladles ;  the  product  being  thrown 
into  a  wooden  or  iron  frame,  of  specific  dimensions,  where  its  weight  is  estimated  by 
measurement,  and  the  duty  charged  upon  it  In  making  common  yellow  or  resin  soap, 
the  resin  is  usually  added  after  the  saponification  of  the  tallow,  in  the  proportion  of  one- 
third  or  one-fourth  of  the  tallow  employed.  The  subsequent  operations  are  much 
about  the  same  as  those  above  described;  but,  in  addition,  just  before  closing  the  lid  of 
the  copper,  a  quantity  of  water  or  weak  lye  is  sprinkled  over  the  melted  soap,  which 
carries  down  with  it  the  mechanical  impurities  of  the  resin  ;  and  these  constitute  a  dark 
layer  of  soap  resting  upon  the  lye,  which  is  not  poured  into  the  frame  with  the  rest,  but 
is  placed  apart  under  the  name  **  nigtr^  and  brings  a  less  price.  Good  curd  or  white 
soap  should  contain  of 

Grease     .-••..     61*0  parts 
Soda         ......      6*S     „ 

Water      .•••..     3S-8     „ 

100 
or  consist  of 

Grease  acid     •  •  .  .  .     1  atoms 31 5 

Soda    -  -  -  -  -  -     1  atom»  32 

Water  -  .  .  .  -17atom8«153 

Resin  soap  has  a  more  variable  composition,  but,  when  not  adulterated  with  water, 
should  contain  about  as  follows  :  — - 

Grease  and  resin  -  •  •  •  • 

Soda        ...... 

Water     ...... 

100 

The  manufacture  of  soft  soap  differs  greatly  from  that  of  hard  soap  ;  as,  in  this  case, 
nothing  is  separated  from  the  mixture  in  the  boiler ;  and  the  alkali  employed  is  potash, 
and  not  soda.  The  mode  of  obtaining  a  caustic  lye  of  potash  is  exactly  the  same  as 
with  soda,  except  that  the  weak  lyes  are  used  in  place  of  water  for  a  subsequeat 
operation,  and  not  pumped  up  into  the  boiler.  The  materials  employed  as  fats  are 
mixtures  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  oils,  as  rape,  and  the  fish-oil  called  **  Southern.** 
For  the  best  kinds  of  soft  soap,  a  little  tallow  is  added  to  these,  which  produces  a 
peculiar  kind  of  mottling  or  crystallization  in  the  soap,  that  confers  additional  value 
upon  it.  These  oils  or  fats  are  merely  boiled  with  the  strong  caustic  potash-lye,  until 
thorough  combination  has  taken  place,  and  so  much  of  the  water  of  the  lye  is  evaporated, 
that,  when  a  portion  of  the  soap  is  poured  upon  a  cold  slab,  and  allowed  to  rest  for  a 
few  minutes,  it  assumes  the  consistence  of  soft  butter.  As  soon  as  this  happens,  the 
whole  is  run  out  into  little  casks,  where  it  cools ;  and  is  thus  sent  into  the  market  Of 
course  no  atomic  arrangement  can  be  traced  in  so  variable  a  compound ;  and  hence  its 
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aiialysit  presents  no  point  of  interest,     The  employment  of  soft  soap  is  daily  becoming 
Toore  and  more  limited.     Soft  soap  usually  contains  as  under 

Fatty  oils  -  -  -  -  -    43 

Potash  -  •  •  -  -     10 

Water  -  -  -  -  -    47 

100 
but  its  composition  differs  greatly. 

Messrs.  Wilson  and  Gwynne  propose  in  a  patent  granted  in  1845  to  make  soap  from 
fiitty  matters  hardened  beforehand  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid.  10  tons  of  palm  oil  or 
whale  oil  are  put  into  a  wrougbt>iron  vessel  provided  with  a  perforated  steam  worm, 
through  which  steam  is  admitted  till  the  temperature  rises  to  350^  F. :  the  fatty  matter 
is  then  run  into  a  tank  formed  of  brick  lined  with  lead  and  sunk  in  the  ground. 
The  tank  has  a  steam  pipe  inserted  into  it,  and  has  a  wooden  cover  lined  with  lead, 
having  two  manholes  in  it  It  is  closed  by  an  oil  joint  about  8  inches  deep.  Through 
the  cover  a  pipe  passes,  connected  with  a  high  shaft  for  the  escape  of  offensive  vapours, 
and  their  condensation  by  a  jet  of  cold  water.  2000  lbs.  of  sulphuric  acid  of  1*8  specific 
gravity  are  poured  into  the  tank  ;  the  temperature  of  tiie  mass  being  meanwhile  care- 
fully watched  by  a  thermometer  and  not  allowed  to  exceed  350^  Fahr.  The  admission 
of  steam  is  continued  while  the  acid  is  being  slowly  poured  in.  When  this  is  done<tlie 
fire  is  extinguished.  But  steam  is  admitted  for  4  hours  afterwards,  being  heated  highly 
by  passing  through  pipes  placed  over  a  fire.  The  steam  being  stopped,  and  the  mass 
somewhat  cooled,  a  large  pump  is  introduced,  and  the  product  is  turned  out  into  a 
wooden  vessel  lined  with  lead  and  provided  with  a  steam  worm.  In  thia  vessel  the  (atty 
matter  is  washed  by  means  of  free  steam  with  half  its  bulk  of  water  for  3  hours,  and  is 
then  allowed  to  rest  for  1 2  hours.  Tlie  product  thus  obtained  can  be  made  into  soap  in 
the  ordinary  way ;  but  it  is  better  to  distil  it  first.     See  Fat. 

Soap  Manufacture  ohstrueted  by  our  Excise  Latot, —  In  1831,  the  candle  making 
trade  was,  after  a  long  reign  of  oppression,  emancipated  from  the  odious  excise  harpies ; 
and,  says  the  patriotic  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson,  <*  those  only  know  their  cramping  influence 
who  have  worked  under  them.  Our  neighbour  trade,  soap  making,  shows  its  injury  by 
the  fact  that  the  German  soap  makers  are  so  far  in  advance  of  ours,  that  they  buy  firom 
us  hundreds  of  tons  of  oleic  acid,  on  which  they  pay  freight,  commissions,  and  other 
charges^  while  English  soap  makers  cannot  use  it,  though  at  their  own  doors.  In 
France  a  soap  work  for  oleic  acid  forms  a  part  of  almovt  every  stearic  candle  factory. 
Here  the  nuisance  of  being  subject  to  fixed  times  and  rules  of  work,  and  to  prying  ex- 
cisemen, in  most  cases  prevents  the  business.** — Oh  the  Stearic  Candie  Manufaeturef  by  G, 
F,   WiUtm,  Eeq.t  Managing  Director  of  Pric^e  Candle  Company.     1853. 

SOAPS,  QUALITY  OF.  To  determine  the  quantity  of  water,  thin  slices  are  cut 
from  the  edges  and  from  the  centre  of  the  bars.  A  portion  is  then  weighed,  about  4  or 
5  grammes,  (60  to  70  grains)^  and  exposed  to  a  current  of  air  heated  to  212^  Fabr.,  or  in 
an  oil  bath,  until  it  ceases  to  lose  weight.  The  dry  substance  is  then  weighed ;  the 
difference  between  the  first  and  last  weighing  will  indicate  the  quantity  of  water  evapo- 
rated. If  it  be  a  soft  suap,  it  is  weighed  in  a  counterpoised  shallow  capsule.  In  good 
soap  the  amount  of  water  varies  from  30  to  45  per  cent.,  in  mottled  and  soft  soaps  from 
36  to  52  per  cent. 

The  purity  of  soap  may  be  ascertained  by  treating  it  with  hot  alcohol ;  if  the  soap  l)e 
white  and  without  aidmixture,  the  portion  remaining  undissolved  is  very  minute,  and  a 
mottle  soap  of  good  quality  does  not  leave,  when  operating  on  5  grammes,  more  than  5 
centigrammes,  or  about  1  per  cent. 

If  there  should  be  a  sensible  amount  of  residue  from  white  soap,  or  more  than  1  per 
eent.  from  mottled  soap,  some  accidental  or  fraudulent  admixture  may  be  suspected, 
—  silica,  alumina,  gelatine,  &c.,  the  quantity  and  nature  of  which  may  be  determined 
by  analysis. 

The  quantity  of  alkali  contained  in  the  soap  is  easily  determined  by  means  of  the 
alkalimeter. 

10  grammes  in  thin  slices  are  taken,  for  instance,  and  dissolved  in  150  grammes  of 
boiling  water  ;  and  this  solution  is  saturated  with  a  nornoal  liquor,  containing  in  a  quart 
of  water  100  grammes  of  sulphuric  acid,  specific  gravity  1  -848,  or  with  1  atom  of  water. 

The  volume  of  this  liquor  reouired  for  complete  saturation  will  indicate  the  corre- 
sponding weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  itself  nearly  equivalent  to  an  equal  weight 
of  dry  carbonate  of  soda. 

llie  quantity  of  pure  potash  or  soda  may  be  thus  deduced. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  in  the  same  assay  the  quantity  of  the  fatty  sulv 
stance.  For  this  purpose  10  grammes  of  pure  white  wax  free  from  water  are  added  to 
the  liquid,  after  saturation  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  whole  heated  to  complete  lique- 
£wtion :  it  is  then  sJlowed  to  cool,  and  when  it  has  become  solid,  the  cake  of  wax  and 
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fetty  matter  which  hsve  united  is  removed,  and  washed,  dried  and  weighed;  the 
augmentation  in  weight  beyond  the  10  grammes  employed  will  give  the  weight  of  the 
fatty  matter. 

The  liquid  decanted  from  the  9oUdi6ed  wax  may  afterwards  be  tested,  toaseertsinthc 
purity  of  the  base. 

The  solution  of  the  sulphate  may  also  be  evaporated,  and,  by  an  examination  of  its 
crystalline  form,  or  by  means  of  chloride  of  platinum,  it  may  be  ascertained  whether  the 
base  be  soda  or  potadi,  or  a  mixture  of  Uie  two. 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  fiittv  substance,  it  is  ascertained,  with  more  or  less  oertuntf, 
by  saturating  the  solution  of  the  soap  with  tartaric  acid,  collecting  the  tat  acids,  and 
taking  their  point  of  fusion.  It  is  possible,  at  leaat,  by  this  to  prove  the  identity  or  the 
absence  of  identity  with  the  sample  in  the  soap  supplied ;  for  instance,  whether  it  is  made 
from  oil  or  tallow,  &c.  The  odour  developed  by  the  fatty  matter  at  the  moment  of  the 
decomposition  of  the  soap  by  acids  assisted  by  heat  will  often  indicate  the  nature  of 
the  fatty  substance  employed  in  its  fabrication,  or  that  at  least  of  whidi  the  odour 
may  prevail. 

The  soap  is  proved  to  contain  an  excess  of  fatty  matter  not  saponified,  by  separatiog 
the  fatty  acids  by  means  of  hydrochloric  acid,  washing  with  hot  distilled  water,  then 
combining  them  with  baryta,  and  thoroughly  washing  the  new  compound  with  boiliog 
water.  The  nonsaponified  fatty  matter  is  easily  separated  from  the  barytie  soap  by 
treating  the  mass  with  boiling  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  fatty  substance.  We  can 
moreover  assure  ourselves  that  it  has  no  acid  reaction  on  moistened  litmus  paper,  that 
it  is  fusible,  and  that  it  possesses  the  general  character  of  a  neutral  fatty  substance. 

SOAPSTONE;  see  Stxatrk. 

SODA,  CanUie  toda  {HydraU  de  wtide,  Fr. ;  Aetxnatron,  Germ.) ;  is  an  alkaline  sub- 
stance,  used  in  chemical  researches,  in  bleaching,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  soap.  It  u 
prepared  by  boiling  a  solution  of  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda  in  4  or  5  parts  of  wai«r, 
with  half  its  weight  of  recently  slaked  and  sifted  lime.  At  the  end  of  half  an  bo»^J^ 
vessel  of  iron,  porcelain,  or  preferably  silver,  may  be  removed  from  the  fire^  and  ^^^^ 
carefully,  till  the  calcareous  matter  has  settled  into  a  solid  magma  at  the  bottom.  The 
clear  supernatant  lye  may  be  then  decanted  into  bottles  for  use  in  the  liquid  state,  or 
evaposated  out  of  contact  of  air,  till  it  assumes  an  oily  appearance ;  then  poured  upon  an 
iron  or  marble  slab,  broken  into  pieces,  and  put  up  in  phials  secured  with  grea»» 
stoppers  or  corks. 

Ouistic  soda  is  a  white  brittle  mass,  of  a  fibrous  texture,  a  specific  gravity  of  I  '53o, 
melting  at  a  heat  under  redness,  having  a  most  corrosive  taste  and  action  upon  aninul 
matters,  dissolving  readily  in  both  water  and  alcohol,  attracting  carbonic  acid  «hea 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  but  hardly  any  water,  and  falling  thereby  into  an 
efflorescent  carbonate:  it  forms  soaps  with  tallow,  oils,  wax,  rosin;  dissolves  voolf 
hair,  silk,  horn,  alumina,  silica,  sulphur,  and  some  metallic  sulphurets.  It  consists  or 
77*66  soda,  and  2S-S4  water.  A  solution  of  caustic  soda  affords  no  precipitate  vitb 
solution  of  chloride  of  platinum,  or  tartaric  acid,  as  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  never 
fails  to  do. 

The  following  Tablk  of  the  quantity  of  Caustic  Soda  contained  in  Lris  of  different 
densities,  has  been  given  by  Richter :  — 


Spec. 

Soda 

Spec. 

Soda 

Spec. 

Soda 

Spec. 

grav. 

per  cent. 

grar. 

percent. 

grav. 

per  cent. 

grar. 

1-00 

OOO 

1-12 

II'IO 

1-22 

20-66 

1-32 

1-02 

2-07 

1-14 

12-81 

1-24 

22*58 

1-34 

1-04 

4-02 

1*16 

14-73 

1-26 

24-47 

1-35 

lt)6 

5-89 

M8 

16-73 

1-28 

26-33 

1-36 

1-08 

7-69 

1*20 

18-71 

1-30 

28-16 

1-38 

MO 

9-43 

Soda  free  from  water  can  be  obtained  only  by  the  combustion  of  soA'km,  which  se^* 
On  the  30th  of  June,  1838.  Messrs.  Dyars  and  Hemmings  obuined  a  P^'f^^^jg 
manufacturing  soda  by  the  decomposition  of  sea-^alt  with  sesquicarbonate  or  ^'^^'^^ 
of  ammonia.  Equal  parts  of  the  chloride  of  sodium  and  sesquicarbonate  ''^f^^^^ 
cribed,  being  very  nearly  the  equivalent  decomposing  proportions,  and  the  an  ^^^ 
salt  is  recommendea  to  be  added  in  powder  to  a  saturated  solution  of  the  wa  ^  .  j^^ 
the  mixture  to  be  stirred,  and  then  set  aside  till  the  mutual  action  and  ^®*'°"'P*^ho 
be  effected.  Having  been  employed  to  examine  this  process  for  a  gcntlenwo  ^ 
wished  to  adopt  it  on  a  manufacturing  scale,  I  obtained  the  following  results. 
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making  the  prescribed  mixture  in  the  cold,  brisk  efiferveseence  takes  place,  because 
the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  combined  with  the  ammonia  is  greater  than  the  resulting 
soda  can  readily  absorb,  even  to  form  its  bicarbonate,  and  this  extrication  of  gas  carries 
off  with  It  more  or  less  ammonia,  amounting,  in  carefully  conducted  experiments,  to  no 
less  than  27  per  cent,  of  the  sesquicarbonate  employed  ;  though  the  magma  deposited 
from  the  mixture  was  drained  in  vessels  nearly  close,  and  though  the  ammonia  which 
adhered  to  it,  as  well  as  that  in  the  drained  mother  liquors,  was  recovered  by  distilla- 
tion in  vessels  connected  with  a  Woulfe's  apparatus.  Moreover  the  utmost  amount  of 
soda-^ish  (not  pure  carbonate)  which  was  obtained,  was  only  37 '5  for  100  of  sea  salt 
used;  whereas  90  of  carbonate  should  result  from  100  of  the  sea  salt,  with  the  above 
equivalent  dose  of  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia.  This  latter  salt  contains  about  one- 
half  more  carbonic  acid  than  is  required  by  the  soda  to  become  a  carbonate.  A  good 
illustration  of  the  loss  of  ammonia  in  a  similar  case  is  afforded  by  the  decomposition  of 
chloride  of  calcium  in  solution,  by  adding  to  it  the  equivalent  dose  of  pulverised 
ammonia  carbonate ;  viz.  56  of  the  former  and  59  of  the  latter.  The  rapid  extrication 
of  the  carbonic  acid  on  making  this  mixture,  causes  such  a  waste  of  ammonia,  tliat 
more  of  the  sesquicarbonate  must  be  afterwards  introduced  to  complete  the  decompo* 
sition  of  the  chloride ;  the  stronger  the  solution  of  the  chloride*  the  greater  is  the  loss 
of  ammonia. 

In  one  of  my  experiments,  where  3500  grains  were  employed  ^  half  a  pound  avoir* 
dupois  of  each  ingredient,  the  following  were  the  products :  — 

Grains. 

1.  Ammonia  recovered  by  distillation  from  the  drained  magma, 

equivalent  in  sesquicarbonate  to     -  -  *  .     257 

2.  Ammonia  as  carbonate,  from  the  remaining  liquid,  sucked  into  a 

vacuous  apparatus  and  distilled      ....  i5og 

3.  Additional  ammonia  as  carbonate,  obtained  from  the  cold  mother 

liquors,  by  distillation  with  quick  lime,  and  out  of  the  sal 
ammoniac  formed  .....    775 


2541 
Sesquicarbonate  employed  •  •  .  .  .  3500 


Loss      ....    959 
or  27*4  per  cent. 

The  product  from  this  experiment  in  dry  soda  ash  was  only  1500  grains,  which  were 
found  to  contain  only  1312  of  pure  carbonate,  or  87*5  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  Here  is 
a  deficiency  of  soda  'carbonate,  upon  the  quantity  of  the  chloride  used,  of  no  less  than 
58)  per  cent ,  for  only  1312  grains  are  obtained  instead  of  3150. 

Subsequently  a  method  occurred  to  me,  whereby  this  process,  elegant  in  a  scientific 
point  of  view,  might  possibly  be  executed  with  advantage  upon  the  commercial  scale ; 
but  it  would  require  a  very  peculiar  apparatus,  though  not  nearly  so  costly  as  what  was 
erected  by  Mr.  Cooper,  under  the  direction  of  the  patentees,  at  Battersea  and  in  Brussels. 

SODA,  CARBONATE  OF  {Kohlensauret  natron,  Germ.);  is  the  soda  of  commerce 
in  various  states,  either  crystallized,  in  lumps,  or  in  a  crude  powder  called  soda-ash.  It 
exists  in  small  quantities  in  certain  mineral  waters ;  as,  for  example,  in  those  of  Seltzer, 
Seydschutz,  Carlsbad,  and  the  volcanic  springs  of  Iceland,  especially  the  Geyser ;  it  fre- 
quently occurs  as  an  efflorescence  in  slender  needles  upon  damp  walls,  being  produced 
by  the  action  of  the  lime  upon  the  sea  salt  present  in  the  mortar.  The  mineral  soda  is 
the  sesquicarbonate,  to  be  afterwards  described. 

Of  manufiictured  soda,  the  variety  most  antiently  known  is  barilla,  the  incinerated 
ash  of  the  SaUola  soda.  This  plant  is  cultivated  with  great  care  by  the  Spaniards, 
especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Alicant.  The  seed  is  sown  m  light  low  soils,  which  are 
embanked  towards  the  sea  shore,  and  furnished  with  sluices,  for  admitting  an  occasional 
overflow  of  salt  water.  When  the  plants  are  ripe,  the  crop  is  cut  down  and  dried  ;  the 
seeds  are  rubbed  out  and  preserved ;  the  rest  of  the  plant  is  burned  in  rude  furnaces,  at 
a  temperature  just  suflicient  to  cause  the  ashes  to  enter  into  a  state  of  semi-fusion,  so 
as  to  concrete  on  cooling  into  cellular  masses  moderately  compact.  The  most  valuable 
variety  of  this  article  is  called  tweei  barilla.  It  has  a  grayish-blue  colour,  and  gets 
covered  with  a  saline  efflorescence  when  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  air.  It  is  bard 
and  difficult  to  break  ;  when  applied  to  the  tongue,  it  excites  a  pungent  alkaline  taste. 

I  have  analysed  many  varieties  of  barilla.  Their  average  quantity  of  free  or  alkali- 
metrical  soda  is  about  17  per  cent. ;  though  several  contain  only  14  parts  in  the 
hundred,  and  a  few  upwards  of  20.  This  soda  is  chiefly  a  carbonate,  with  a  little 
Sulphuret  and  sulphate;  and  is  mixed  with  sulphate  and  muriate  of  soda,  carbonate  of 
lime,  vegetable  carbon,  &e. 
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ADOtfaet  mode  of  nunu&cluring  cnid*  toiM  'a  hj  burning  KS-wecd  into  kelp.  Pw- 
ma]j  *err  Urge  rcTcnuea  were  detind  by  tba  proprielora  of  the  Aoret  oT  the  Seotti^ 
bUnd*  uid  Highlvidi,  from  tl  .-...-» 

paid  their  ronti  i    '    " 
of  A  crude  soda 
■itrcmelT  low. 

Thecryil«liof«>d»-<art)on«t«,  a»irelli»tbeicid«-eihof  Bntuh  commerce,  are  n 
made  ■ItogcCher  by  the  decompoailioii  of  uk  nit 


x-ireed  by  their  tenant*,  who  u 

le  Ihc  tax  has  been  taken  offaalt,  aad  the  nunuf 

bu'been  gtncnllj  nUbliitaed,  the  price  oF  kelp   baa  fallca 


Tlie  manufacture  diTidea  iuelf  into  three  branches. —  1.  Th«  oooTcniai  of  aea  calt, 
or  chloride  of  aodlutn,  into  aulphate  of  aoda.  S.  The  deeonDpoution  of  thij  lulphate  into 
crude  wda,  called  Moci  balU  bj  the  workman.  3.  The  puriGcttioo  of  tbeae  balli,  either 
inlo  ■  drj  white  loda-adi  or  into  ctjMiIl 

1,  Thr  prtparatiim  of  tht  ttilpluiU  of  toda.— Figt.  1311,  131B,  1811  reproaent  the 
fuTiMCe  Ibr  conTerting  the  muriate  of  toda  into  the  nilphala.  The  fumaDe  muat  be 
built  interiorly  of  the  moat  relractory  fire-bricks,  such  at  are  lucd  for  glanbousci^  but 
of  the  ordinary  brick  «ie ;  except  the  bridge*  c,  a,  M,  which  ihould  be  fotmcd  of 
oae  DIMS,  lueh  ai  what  ii  called  a  Wel>h  lump.  A  ii  the  aah  pit  i  a,  the  grate  ;  c,  the 
fint  bridge,  between  the  fire  and  the  fii*t  calcining  hearth  D,  Bj  r,  r.  ii  ill  roof;  o,  the 
aecond  bridge,  between  the  calcining  hearth  and  the  decompoaing  hearth  i,  i,  ■  ;  the 
roof  of  which  i*  a,  a.  Thi<  htarth  1,  i,  it  lined  with  a  lead  square  pan,  5  or  6  inebts 
deep,  (loped  at  the  back  opening,  in;Ij.  1313,  marked  m'i  which  deficient  pari  of  the 
upright  side  U  filled  up  with  two  brioki  placed  one  oier  the  other,  a*  «bo»n  —  -  - 
/jr.  1312.,  and  luted  with  clay,  t 


«  eonfine  the  lemi-iiquid  man  in  the  pan,  i,  t.      SooM 


d  sidn  with  bricLi 

„ .       .  .  rf  the  acid.     There 

are  othen  who  coniider  Ihii  precaution  troublesome,  ai  the  pointi  of  the  pan  which  become 
leaky  are  thereby  concealed.  In  the  roof  of  the  decompcaing  hearth,  one  or  two  typboa 
funnel*  a,  of  lead,  are  inserted  when  the  charge  of  acid  (sulphuric)  i*  to  be  poured  down 
upon  the  salt  ini,  i,  to  laTcthe  risk  of  any  annoyance  from  the  (ummoftbe  muriatie  acid, 
o.  0,  iiB  chimney  filled  with  round  Hint  nodu1ea,or  coke,  which  ire  kept  continually  moin 
by  the  trickling  or  a  streamlet  of  water  upon  the  topmost  layer.  The  muriatic  g*s 
meeting  this  descending  film  of  water  upon  so  extensile  a  surface  becomes  absorbed,  m 
runs  out  below  in  a  liquid  form.  When  the  scid  is  required  in  a  somewhat  concemraled 
state,  this  chimney  ibould  be  made  both  high  and  capacious.  Such  a  plan,  TnorcoircT,  ■■ 
Tery  laluable  for  abating  the  nuisance  cauied  by  the  ditengagemenl  of  the  muriatic  tai 
gai ;  which  is  otherwise  apt  to  sterilise  the  surrounding  vegetation. 

A  fire  being  kindled  in  the  grate  a.^;i.  1311.  and  131S,  3  cwt.  of  salt  in  posrdcr 
■re  to  be  thtown  by  ashoTel  into  the  pan  i,  through  the  door  x,Jtg.  1S13.,  or  m,  m,Sg. 
I3IZ.  Two  hundred  weight  and  a  half  of  oil  of  ritriol,  of  specific  gravity  I-S44  haTlqt 
been  diluted  with  ttora  S 5  to  30  per  cenL  of  water,  slid  well  mii«l.  or  3  cwt*.  at  56^ 
]iaum£,  are  to  be  slowly  poured  in  ]>y  the  funnel,  and  dilTused  among  the  muriate  o( 
soda,  by  an  occaaionil  sur  with  an  iron  rake  cased  with  sheet  lead.  Fume*  of  muriatic 
acid  will  now  plentifully  escape,  and,  passing  up  the  eondeniing-ibaft  o,  will  flow  down 
in  the  form  of  liquid  spirit  of  salt,  and  escape  by  the  ttoneware  stopcock  T,  into  iha 
pipe  of  a  sunk  cistern.  The  fire  haling  been  steadily  kept  up  at  a  moderate  degree,  the 
chemical  reaction  will  be  tolerably  complete  in  the  course  of  two  hours;  but  ai  this  it 
relatire  to  the  nature  of  the  fuel,  and  the  draught  of  the  liirnace,  no  very  precise  rule 
in  point  of  time  can  be  laid  down ;  but  it  is  sufficient  for  this  stage  of  the  process,  when 
the  fumes  cease  to  be  very  dense  and  copious,  as  may  be  ascertained  by  opening  the  door 
M,  and  looking  in,  or  by  the  appearance  at  the  top  of  the  shaft  o.  Over  the  door  k'.  Id 
the  opposite  side  of  the  decomposing  hearlb,/^.  1313.,  there  must  be  an  arch  or  hood 
terminating  iu  a  smaller  chimney,  15  M  SO  feet  higt^  fbr  the  aicent  of  tbe  muriatic  »• 


poun,  vhen  Ibe  charge  la  dnwh  ( 


charge,  th 


re  shallow  iron  Et 


o  bricki  vbich  a 


run  out  of  the  hearth,  and  allowed  to  fall  Into 
[he  ground  at  the  back  of  the  fumice.  Fortbiadi 
e  ai  Btoppen  to  t 


muit  be  unluted  a 


taken  out,  (the  lire  being  meamrhUa  checked  bj  opening 
the  donr  -t.ff.  1318,  and  ahuiting  partially  the  wb.pit  opening  al  *,)  a  freth  charga 
must  be  introduced  M  above  dacribed.  The  neuly  decompaaed  aaline  matter  during 
the  Kcond  charging  of  the  hearth  i,  will  have  grown  cool  and  eoncnU.  It  must  be 
aliDTelled  into  the  calcining  hearth  o,  i^fy.  1311.,  by  the  hack  door  0,^41, 1313.,  where 
higher  degree  of  beat  [  and,  by  the  eipuliion  of  the  remaining  part  of 


m3  . 


the  muriatic  acid,  it  will  becomi 
perfect  sulphate  of  loda.      It  ahould 
be  finally  brought  Into  a  state  of  aemi- 
fuiion.      When  a  mample  of  it,  Uken 
out  on  the  end  of  the  rake  or  trowet- 


o  fumi 


,  Ibe 


^gFFP^ 


I  I  r  I  I ' 


xmveraion  ii  accomplished. 

From  3  C"ta.  of  common  salt,  or 
muriate  of  aodo,  rather  more  than  3^ 
iwta.  of  perfect  sulphate  should    be 
obtained,  quite  free  from  metdlic  impurity. 

The  neit  liep  is  the  conTCrsion  of  the  sulphate  into  a  crude  loda. 
One  of  the  molt  improred  soda  fumacea  is  that,  employed  in  a  few  ftetorie*,  lepre- 
aentfd  in  figi.  1314,  1315,  and  1316.  In  tbe  section  J^.  131?.,  there  are  two  hearthi 
in  one  furnace,  the  one  eleiated  ahoTc  the  level  of  the  other  by  the  thickness  ofa  brick, 
or  about  3  inches.  A  ia  the  preparatory  shelf,  where  the  miiture  10  be  decomposed  is 
fint  laid  in  order  to  be  thoroughly  heated,  so  thai  when  transferred  to  the  lower  or 
decompoung  health  b,  it  may  not  eeaentially  ohill  it,  and  throw  bask  the  operation. 
'" ' '  c  is  the  fire-bridge,  and  n  ii  the  grate. 

In  the  horliontil  section,  or  ground 
plan,j!^.  1316.,  we  see  an  opening  in 
the  ftont  corresponiUng  to  each  beanh. 
Tbii  is  ■  door,  ai  shown  in  the  side 
ticw  or  deration  of  the  Airnac^ 
fg  1314.;  and  each  door  ia  shut  by 
an  iron  square  frame  filled  with  a 
Sre-tile  or  bricki,  and  auipended 
by  a  chain  over  a  pulley  iiied  in 
any  coneenient  place.  See  Pitcoii., 
coEiMa  or.  The  workman,  on  push- 
ing up  tha  door  lightly,  makes  it 
riw,  because  there  is  s  counter- 
weight at  the  other  end  of  each 
oham,  which  balances  the  weight  of  the 
firame  and  bricki.    In  Iheground  plan, 

this  Goastruction  is  preferred  by  many 
manu^elurers  I  but  others  choose  to 
hare  two  flue*,  one  from  eachahoulder, 

unite  in  one  vertical  chimney,  from 
25  to  40feet  high ;  because  the  draught 
of  a  soda  furnace  must  he  very  sharp. 
Having  lufflcieutly  eiplained  ibe 
coiutrucllon  of  this  improved  fbr- 
nace,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  deaeriba 
the  mode  of  making  soda  with  it. 
The  materials  with  which  the  aulphate  is  decomposed  into  a  rough  carbonate  of  aoda 
are  chalk  or  ground  limestone,  and  ground  coal  or  charcoal.      The  proportions  In  which 

decompoung  process.  I  have  known  a  false  proportion  introduced  and  persevered  in 
ata  factory,  with  the  most  pr^udicial  effect  to  the  product;  the  soda-aih  produced  being 
in  small  quantity  relatively  to  the  sulphate  employed,  and  being  much  charged  with 
sulphur.  After  very  numerous  trials  which  I  have  made  on  the  great  scale,  and  many 
inquiriei  at  the  most  suceesslul  soda-works,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  I  am 
warranted  to  offer  the  fallowing  proportions  aa  the  most  proBlalile :  — 

Sulphate  of  soda,  lOO  parla;  carbonate  of  lime  (chalk  or  limestone),  from  110  to 
ISO  parts  )  if  pure,  110 1  if  a  little  impure  or  damp,  ISO  :  pilcoal,  50  parts. 
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These  materUls  roust  be  separately  ground  by  an  edge-stone  mill,  and  sifted  into  a 
tolerably  fine  powder.  They  must  be  then  very  earefuUy  mixed.  Attention  to  these 
particulars  is  of  no  little  importanee  to  the  success  of  the  soda  process. 

One  hundred  parts  or  pounds  of  sulphate  of  soda  are  equivalent  to  75  parts  of  ear* 
bonate,  and  when  skilfully  decomposed,  will  generally  yield  full?  70  pounds.  A  charge 
for  the  decomposing  furnace  with  the  preparatory  shelf  shoula  not  exceed  SOO  Iba.,  or 
perhaps  180 ;  therefore  if  75  pounds  of  ground  sulphate  of  soda,  with  80  pounda  of  dnlk 
or  limestone  (ground),  and  37  pounds  of  ground  coal,  be  well  mixed,  they  will  constitute 
one  charge.  Tliis  charge  must  be  shorelled  in  upon  the  hearth  a,  or  shelf  of  preparation, 
(/ip.  1315.) »  *nd  whenever  it  has  become  hot  (the  furnace  having  been  previoualy  brought 
to  bright  ignition),  it  is  to  be  transferred  to  Uie  decomposing  hearth  or  laboratory  a,  by 
an  iron  tool,  shaped  exactly  like  an  oar,  called  the  spreader.  This  tool  has  the  flatteiaed 
part  from  2  to  3  feet  long,  and  the  round  part,  for  laying  hold  of  and  working  by,  from 
6  to  7  feet  long.  Two  other  tools  are  used ;  one,  a  rake,  bent  down  with  a  nrdcn  hoc  at 
the  end ;  and  another,  a  small  shovel,  consisting  of  a  long  iron  rod  terminated  like  a  pieee 
of  iron  plate,  about  6  inches  long,  4  broad,  sharpened  and  tipped  with  steel,  for  cleaning 
the  bottom  of  the  hearth  from  aahering  cakes  or  crusts.  Whenever  the  charge  is  aboved 
by  the  sliding  motion  of  the  oar  down  upon  the  working  hearth,  a  fresh  charge  should 
be  thrown  into  the  preparation  shelf,  and  evenly  spread  over  its  surface. 

The  hot  and  partially  carbonised  charge  being  also  evenly  spread  upon  the  bearth  a, 
is  to  be  led  untouched  for  about  ten  minutes,  during  which  time  it  becomes  ignited,  and 
begins  to  fuse  upon  the  surface.     A  view  may  be  taken  of  it  through  a  peep-hole  in 
the  door  which  should  be  shut  immediately,  in  order  to  prevent  the  reduction  of  the 
temperature.     When  the  mass  is  seen  to  be  in  a  state  of  incipient  fusion,  the  workman 
takes  the  oar  and  turns  it  over  breadth  by  breadth  in  regular  layers,  till  he  has  reversed 
the  position  of  the  whole  mass,  placing  on  the  surfiice  the  particlea  which  were  formerly 
in  contact  with  the  hearth.     Having  done  this  he  immediately  shuts  the  door,  and  lets 
the  whole  get  another  decomposing  heat.     After  five  or  six  minutes.  Jets  of  Ibme  b^;in 
to  issue  from  various  parts  of  the  pasty-consistenced  mass.    Now  is  the  time  to  incorpo- 
rate the  nuterials  together,  turning  and  spreading  by  the  oar,  gathering  them  together 
by  the  rake,  and  then  distributing  them  on  the  reverse  part  of  the  hearth ;  that  is,  the  oar 
should  transfer  to  the  part  next  the  fire-bridge  the  portion  of  the  mass  lying  next  the 
shelf,  and  vice  vend.     The  dexterous  management  of  this  transposition  characteriMs  a 
good  soda-furnacer.    A  little  practice  and  instruction  will  render  this  operation  easy  to  a 
robust  clever  workman.    After  this  transposition,  incorporation,  and  spreading,  the  door 
may  be  shut  again  for  a  few  minutes,  to  raise  the  heat  for  the  finishing  off.     Lastly,  the 
rake  must  be  dexterously  employed  to  mix,  shift,  spread,  and  incorporate.     The  jets, 
called  caiMttes,  are  very  numerous,  and  bright  at  first ;  and  whenever  they  begin  to  hde, 
the  mass  must  be  raked  out  into  cast-iron  moulds,  placed  under  the  door  of  the  labora^ 
tory  to  receive  the  ignited  paste. 

One  batch  being  thus  worked  off,  the  other,  wjich  has  laid  undisturbed  on  the  shelf^ 
is  to  be  shoved  down  from  a  to  b,  and  spread  equally  upon  it,  in  order  to  be  treated  as 
above  described.     A  third  batch  is  then  to  be  placed  on  the  shelf. 

llie  article  thus  obtained  should  contain  at  least  2S  per  cent  of  real  soda,  equivalent 
to  37  per  cent,  of  dry  carbonate,  or  to  100  of  crystals.  A  skilful  workman  can  turn 
out  a  batch  from  three  quarters  of  an  hour  to  an  hour,  producing  a  perfect  carbonate^ 
which  yields  on  solution  an  almost  colourless  liquid,  nearly  destitute  of  sulphur,  and 
containing  hardly  any  undecomposed  sulphate. 

In  some  soda  works,  where  the  decomposing  furnace  is  very  larse,  and  ia  charged 
with  a  ton  of  materials  at  a  time,  it  takes  two  men  to  work  it,  and  from  five  to  nx 
hours  to  complete  a  batch.  Having  superintended  the  operation  of  the  abo?e-deseribed 
small  furnace,  and  examined  its  products,  I  feel  warranted  to  recommend  its  adoption. 

The  following  materials  and  products  show  the  average  sute  of  th'is  soda  procesa :  — 

MateriaiM— 100  parts  of  sulphate  of  soda,  ground,  equivalent  to  75  of  carbonate; 
1 10  of  chalk  or  ground  limestone ;  55  of  ground  coal :  in  the  whole  S65. 

ProducU  —  168  parts  of  crude  soda,  at  33  per  cent  >m  55*5  dt  dry  carbonate. 

r  130      — .    crystals  of  carbonate  of  soda  a  48  of  dry  carbonate ;  and 
'     \100     —    insoluble  matter. 

But  these  products  necessarily  vary  with  the  skill  of  the  workman. 

In  another  manufactory  the  following  proportions  are  used :  —  Six  stones,  of  14  11m. 
each,  of  dry  ground  sulphate  of  soda,  are  mixed  with  3  of  chalk  and  3  of  coal.  T^iis 
mixture  weighing  1^  cwt,  forms  a  batch,  which  is  spread  upon  the  preparation  shilf 
of  the  furnace  (Jigs.  1315.  and  1316.),  as  above  described,  and  gradually  heated  to  inci- 
pient ignition.  It  is  then  swept  forwards  to  the  lower  area  b,  by  the  iron  oar,  and 
spread  evenly  by  the  rake.     Whenever  it  begins  to  soften  under  the  rising  heat  o^  the 
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labontOTr  (tha  ude  iloon  being  meanwhile  sbul),  the 

o^et  and  incorporaud ;  the  imall  iboiel,  or  paddle,  t 

iDtercbange  of  imall  portions  at  a  time,  in  rapid  hut  o 

tmIs  from  (tie  colder  to  Ibo  hatter,  and  from  Ihe  hotter  to  ihs  colder  parta  ot  the  hearth. 

Xbs  procen  of  working  one  batch  lakea  about  aa  hour,  during  the  flnt  half  of  which 

period  it  remaina  upon  the  prcpaietion  shelf.     The  arcraige  weight  of  the  6nished  ball 

a  1  ewt.,  and  ila  eontenta  in  alkalimetrieal  soda  are  33  poundi. 

Where  the  acidulous  sulphate  of  irao  IVom  pyrites  m«;  be  had  at  a  cheap  rate,  it  has 
been  long  ago  employed,  as  at  Hurlett  in  Scotland,  iniind  of  sulphuric  acid  rot  decom- 
posing the  chloride  of  lodium.  Mr.  Turner's  proceaa  of  preparing  soda,  by  decomposing 
am  nit  with  litharge  and  quiciilime,  has  b«n  long  abandoned,  the  resulting  patent 
yellow  or  sub-chloride  of  lead  having  a  nij  limited  sal*. 

a.  Tht  txtraction  of  pun  lada  from  lAi  enult  artidt.  —  Tbs  black  balls  must 
be  broken  into  &agni*nts,  and  thrown  into  large  square  iron  cisterns,  furniihed 
vith  falsa  bottoms  of  wooden  spars  i  when  the  cisterns  ire  nearlj  full  of  these  lumps, 
vater  is  pumped  in  upon  them,  till  they  are  all  coTered.  After  a  few  days,  the 
UiiTiation  is  effected,  and  the  lya  is  drawn  off  eilber  hjr  a  syphon  or  a  plug-hole 
near  the  bottom  of  the  eiatem  and  run  into  eraporating  Teasels.  These  may  be 
or  two  kinds.  The  surfitee-erapoiBting  furnace,  shown  in  Jig.  131T.,  is  a  very 
P         iji-  .-'-  .^s  adniirablc  invention  f(>r   eeonomiiing 

^"  veasela,  lime,  and  fuel.      The  grate  *, 
and  fire-place,  are  separated  fiom  the 

:     .      ^ -   -        .  .9  evaporating  laboratory  n,  by  a  double 

\  \  nn         N  B"'-l"''^Be  ».  '^<  ''"'"B  "  interstitial 

^  I)  '  '  .\     1 1""  '"'  "■=  "'ddl*.  to   arrest    the 

. „ J  [i  T'"l  5  communication  of  a  melting  or  ig- 

__^ _~.  ■       j-^  niting  heat    towards    the    lead-lined 

""^        '       ^  cistern   n.     This  cistern   may  be  8, 
\  J  10,  or  SiO  feet  long,  according  to  Ihe 

~^^^  magnitude  of  the  soda-work,  and  4 
fcet  or  mora  wide.  Its  depth  should  be  abotit  4  Icet.  It  consists  of  sheet-lesd,  of  about 
«  pounds  weight  to  the  square  foot,  and  it  ia  lined  with  one  layer  of  bricks,  let  in 
ronun  or  hydraulic  cement,  both  along  the  bottom  and  up  the  sides  and  endi.  The 
IcBd  comes  up  to  Ihe  top  of  e,  and  the  liquor,  or  lye,  may  be  filled  in  to  nearly  that 
height.  Things  being  thus  arranged,  a  fire  is  kindled  upon  the  grate  A  ;  the  flame  and 
hot  air  sweep  along  the  aurfaee  of  the  liquor,  raise  its  Ismpemture  there  rapidly  to 
the  boiling  point  snd  carry  off  the  watery  parts  in  vapour  up  Iba  chimney  x,  which 
should  b«  l.i  or  90  feet  high,  to  command  a  good  drauKbt,  But,  indeeil,  it  will  be  most 
cooDomieal  to  build  one  high  capacious  chimney  stalk,  as  is  now  done  at  Glasgow, 
Manchester,  and  Neweaille,  and  to  lead  the  flues  of  the  several  furnaces  above 
described  into  it.  In  this  evaporating  fiimace  the  heavier  and  stronger  lye  goes  lo 
the  bottom,  as  well  as  the  impurities,  where  thcj  reroain  undistuibed.  Whenever 
the  liquor  has  attained  lo  the  density  of  I  '3,  oi  thereby,  it  is  pumped  up  into 
evaporating  cast-iron  pans,  of  a  flattened  somewhat  hemispherical  shape,  and  evapo- 
rated to  dryness  while  being  diligently  stirred  wilh  an  iron  rake  and  iron  scraper. 

This  alkali  gets  partially  carbonated  by  the  above  surface-evaporating  furnace,  and 
y  an  excellent  article. 

When  pure  carbonate  is  wanted,  that  dry  mass  mutt  be  miied  with  its  own  bulk  of 
ground  coal,  sawdust  or  charcoal,  and  thrown  into  a  rererberatory  fiimace,  likejtip.  1316^ 
but  with  tht  sole  all  upon  one  level.  Here  it  must  be  exposed  lo  a  heat  tiot  exceeding 
650°  or  700°  F.  ;  that  is,  a  Kttla  above  Ihe  melting  heat  of  lead  ;  the  only  object  being  to 
vulaliliis  the  sulphur  present  in  Ihe  msss,  and  earbonate  the  alkali.  Now,  it  has  been 
found,  that  if  the  beat  be  raiwd  to  distinct  redness,  the  sulphur  will  not  go  off,  but  will 
continue  in  intimate  union  with  the  soda.  This  process  is  called  calking,  and  the  fur- 
nace is  called  a  colker  fiimace.  It  may  be  6  or  8  feel  long,  and  4  or  5  feet  broad 
in  the  hearth,  and  requires  only  one  door  in  its  side,  with  a  hanging  iron  frame  filled 
wilh  a  fire-tile  or  bricks,  as  above  described. 

This  earbooating  proeen  may  be  performed  upon  several  ewts.  of  the  impure  soda, 
mixed  with  sawdust,  at  a  time.  It  takes  three  or  four  hours  to  finish  the  deaulphuratioh  ; 
and  it  must  be  carefully  turned  over  by  the  oir  and  the  rake,  in  order  to  buru  the  coal 
into  carbonie  acid,  and  to  present  the  carbonic  acid  lo  the  particles  of  caustic  soda  diffused 

When  Ihe  blue  flames  cease,  and  the  aalinc  matters  become  white,  in  the  midst  of  the 
coaly  matter,  the  batch  may  be  considered  as  completed.  It  is  raked  out,  and  when 
cooled,  liiivialcd  in  great  iron  cisterns  with  false  bottoms,  covered  wilh  mats.  The 
watery  solution  being  drawn  off  clear  by  a  plng-hole,  is  evaporated  either  lo  drynns,  in 
hemispherical  cast-iron  pans,  ns  above  described,  or  only  to  such  a  strength  that  it 
Vol.  II,  4  S 
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shows  a  pellicle  upon  its  surface,  when  it  may  be  run  off  into  eiystallinng  cistcnui  of 
cast  iron,  or  lead-lined  wooden  cisterns.  The  above  dry  carbonate  is  the  bat  aitide  for 
the  glass  manufacture. 

CryataUized  carbonate  of  soda,  contains  62}  per  cent,  of  water.  Tbe  crystals  are  colour- 
less transparent  rhomboids,  which  readily  effloresce  in  the  air,  and  melt  in  their  own 
water  of  crystallization.  On  decanting  tbe  liquid  from  the  fused  mass,  it  is  found  that 
one  part  of  the  salt  has  given  up  its  water  of  crystallisation  to  another.  By  eraporation 
of  that  fluid,  crystals  containing  one-fifth  less  water  than  tbe  common  carbooate  are 
obtained.     These  do  not  effloresce  in  the  air. 

Mineral  soda,  the  scsquicarbonate  (^Anderthalb  kohlentauret  natron.  Germ.) ;  is  found 
in  the  province  of  Sukena,  in  Africa,  between  Tripoli  and  Feszan.  It  forms  a  stratum 
no  more  than  an  inch  thick,  just  below  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Its  teiture  is  striated 
crystalline,  like  fibrous  gypsum.  Several  hundred  tons  of  it  are  collected  annually, 
which  are  chiefly  consumed  in  Africa.  This  species  of  soda  does  not  effloresce  like  the 
Egyptian,  or  the  manufactured  soda  crystals,  owing  to  its  peculiar  state  of  oomposiuon 
and  density.  It  was  analyzed  by  Klaproth,  under  its  native  name  of  trona,  and  was 
found  to  consist,  in  100  parts,  of  —  soda,  37  ;  carbonic  acid,  38  ;  sulphate'  of  soda,  9*5  ; 
water,  22*5,  in  100. 

This  soda  is,  therefore,  composed  of — 3  atoms  of  carbonic  acid,  associated  with  2  atoms 
of  soda,  and  4  of  water  ;  while  our  commercial  soda  crystals  are  composed  of  — - 1  atom 
of  carbonic  acid,  1  atom  of  soda,  and  10  atoms  of  water. 

There  are  six  natron  lakes  in  Egypt.  They  are  situated  in  a  barren  valley,  called 
Bahr-bela-ma,  about  thirty  miles  to  the  west  of  the  Delta. 

There  are  natron  lakes  also  in  Hungary,  which  afford  in  summer  a  white  saline 
efflorescent  crust  of  carbonate  of  soda,  mixed  with  a  little  sulphate. 

There  are  several  soda  lakes  in  Mexico,  especially  to  the  north  of  Zacatecas,  as  also 
in  many  other  provinces.  In  Columbia,  48  English  miles  from  Merida^  mineral  soda  is 
extracted  from  the  earth  in  great  abundance,  under  the  name  of  urao. 

Bicarbonate  of  soda  (^DofpeU  kohlensauret  natron.  Germ.)  ;  is  prepared,  like  bicarbo- 
nate of  potassa,  by  transmitting  carbonic  acid  gas  through  a  cold  saturated  solutioo  of 
pure  carbonate  of  soda,  till  crystalline  crusts  be  formed.  Tbe  bicarbonate  may  also  be 
obtained  in  four-sided  tables  grouped  together.  It  has  an  alkaline  taste  and  reaction 
upon  litmus  paper,  dissolves  in  13  parts  of  cold  water,  and  is  converted  by  boiling  water 
into  the  sesquicarbonate,  with  the  disengagement  of  one  fourth  of  its  csarbonio  acid.  It 
consists  of — 37  of  soda,  52.35  carbonic  acid,  and  10  65  water. 

SooA  MAMurACTuas  iMraovxn.  In  carrying  on  this  process  on  the  great  scale,  it 
was  long  customary  to  permit  the  escape  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  decomposition 
of  the  muriate  of  soda  by  sulphuric  acid  as  a  waste  product ;  and  this  is  done  in  some 
localities  at  the  present  day.  But  independently  of  the  actual  loss  thus  caused*  the  in- 
jurious action  of  tbe  acid  fiimes  upon  every  form  of  vegetation,  for  many  miles  around 
the  manufactory,  has  compelled  the  maker  of  soda  to  condense  this  hydrochloric  acid,  by 
passing  it  through  flues  filled  with  coke ;  over  the  cavernous  sur&ee  of  which  a  small 
stream  of  water  constantly  flows.  In  this  way,  a  large  quantity  of  liquid  muriatic  acid 
is  procured,  which,  though  too  impure  for  many  of  the  ordinary  requirements  of  tbe  arts, 
is  yet  admirably  adapted  for  the  generation  of  chlorine,  and  the  subsequent  manufactuie 
of  chloride  of  lime.  The  total  worth  of  this  waste  product  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact,  that  in  one  set  of  large  soda  works  near  Glasgow,  sufficient  muriatic  acid  is  collected 
to  yield  8,000  tons  of  chloride  of  lime  per  annum,  and  yet  this  scarcely  represents  one- 
twentieth  of  the  soda  manufacture  of  Great  Britain.  Having  in  this  way  obtained  a 
quantity  of  sulphate  of  soda,  the  soda  maker  now  proceeds  to  his  next  operation.  Here^ 
however,  it  may  be  as  well  to  remark,  that  the  sulphate  of  soda  in  question  is  not  nearly 
pure,  but  usually  contains  from  five  to  ten  per  cent  of  common  salt,  which  has  escaped 
decomposition  in  the  sulphate  furnace ;  as  it  is  more  economical  to  leave  a  small  excen 
of  chloride  of  sodium  than  to  add  a  superfluity  of  sulphuric  add,  —  since  this  latter  u 
vastly  more  expensive  than  the  former ;  and  the  presence  of  common  salt  is  rather  be- 
neficial  than  otiierwise  during  the  subsequent  process.  To  convert  thb  impure  sulphate 
of  soda  into  carbonate  of  soda,  it  is  mixed  in  about  equal  proportions  with  chalk  or  car- 
bonate of  lime,  and  small  coals,  all  in  a  state  of  rough  powder.  The  mixture,  merely 
tlirown  together  with  shovels,  is  projected  into  a  reverberating  furnace  called  the  ball- 
^'irnace,  where  it  is  stirred  about  with  a  long  iron  paddle,  imtU  it  undergoes  an  imper- 

t  fusion  ;  and  long  jets  of  yellow  flame,  technically  called  **  candles,**  burst  out  from 
::-ious  parts  of  the  mass,  which,  for  an  ordinary  charge  of  3  cwt  or  4  cwt.,  will  re- 
ire  about  three  hours.  The  whole  is  then  raked  out,  and  allowed  to  cool,  the  furnace 
'  An^  supplied,  as  before,  with  a  fresh  charge  of  materials.  Tbe  product  of  this  opera* 
t  on  is  known  as  ball-soda,  and  it  consists  of  carbonate  of  soda,  sulphuret  of  sodium, 
■  *'loride  of  sodium,  undecomposed  sulphate  of  soda,  carbonate  of  lime,  sulphuret  of 
'  ilcium,  and   carbon  of  coke.     We  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  several 
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gpeetmens  IW>in  the  ]«rgett  manufactories  in  the  kingdom,  and  find  no  great 
in  the  results.     The  average  composition  appears  to  £  as  under  :  — - 

Soda     ........  I9«80 

Carbonic  acid   •-....-  9*84 

Suiphuret  of  sodium     •-...-  9*64 

Chloride  of  sodium        ..••..  5*29 

Sulphate  of  soda            •••...•  6*10 

Sulphate  of  calcium       ••••••  S9*40 

Carbonate  of  lime          ..••••  91*70 

Coke    -            -            •            •            •                         •            •  5*90 


100 


We  shall  describe  the  mode  of  analysing  this  compound  a  little  fiirther  on,  but  at 
this  moment  it  will  be  more  adTantageous  to  pursue  the  remainder  of  the  operation  for 
procuring  carbonate  of  soda  from  the  cooled  product  of  the  ball- furnace.  This  substance, 
under  the  name  ball-soda,  is  roughly  broken  to  pieces,  and  piled  up  in  a  large  iron  tank, 
provided  with  a  false  bottom  (A  grating,  and  having  an  aperture  near  the  bottom.  When 
the  tank  is  full,  the  aperture  near  the  bottom  is  plugged  up,  and  hot  water  run  upon  the 
ball-soda  to  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  top  of  the  tank.  The  whole  is  allowed  to  re- 
main for  several  hours ;  by  which  the  salts  of  soda,  consisting,  as  we  have  seen,  of 
carbonate  and  sulphate  of  soda,  with  the  chloride  and  sulphuret  of  sodium,  are  dis- 
solved ;  the  plug  is  then  withdrawn,  and  the  soluble  matters  are  allowed  to  flow  away  from 
the  carbonate  of  lime,  sulphuret  of  calcium,  and  coke,  which  are  insoluble.  Upon  these 
latter  a  fresh  portion  of  hot  water  is  poured,  so  as  thoroughly  to  remove  the  soda  salts ; 
and  this  last  solution  is  commonly  applied  to  a  quantity  of  new  ball-soda,  in  order  to 
economiie  the  cost  of  evaporation.  The  first  fluid  from  the  tank  is  conducted  at  once 
into  a  reverberatory  furnace,  where  the  water  is  rapidly  expelled,  and  a  dry  saline  pro- 
duet  obteined.  This  is  immediately  transferred  to  what  is  called  the  carbonatin^  furnace, 
vrhere  the  sulphuret  of  sodium  is  partly  decomposed  by  the  carbonic  acid  of  the 
furnace,  and  partly  reconverted  into  sulphate  of  soda  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air. 

Meantime,  the  portion  of  soda  existing  in  the  mass  as  caustic  soda  becomes  carbonated 
by  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  fire ;  and  hence  the  name  of  this  particular  furnace.  Having 
been  kept  at  a  dull  red  heat,  but  short  of  that  required  for  actual  fusion,  the  whole  is 
withdrawn  and  cooled ;  after  which,  it  is  boiled  in  water,  and  the  concentrated  solution 
run  off  into  shallow  coolere  to  crystallise.  As  the  saline  constituents  now  consist  almost 
entirely  of  carbonate  of  soda,  with  a  little  sulphate  of  soda  and  chloride  of  sodium,  the 
former  salt  crystallises  and  becomes  solid ;  leaving  the  two  latter,  with  a  portion  of  car- 
bonate of  soda,  in  solution.  The  crysuls  are  token  out,  dried,  and  packed  for  the  market ; 
whilst  the  residuary  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  result  sold  under  the  name 
of  soda-ash  ;  though  this  name  is  sometimes  also  applied  to  the  direct  product  of  the 
carbonating  fomace.  The  nature  of  the  decomposition  which  takes  place  in  the  ball- 
furnace  may  be  very  correctly  inferred  from  the  composition  of  the  products  thence 
ensuing.  We  have  seen  that  the  primary  mixture  is  composed  of  sulphate  of  soda,  car- 
bonate of  lime,  and  carbon.  On  exposing  these  to  a  red  heat,  sulphuret  of  sodium  is 
generated,  which  immediately  acts  upon  the  carbonate  of  lime,  producing  sulphuret  of 
calcium  and  carbonate  of  soda.  As,  however,  during  the  reduction  of  the  sulphate  of 
soda,  part  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  is  rendered  caustic  by  the  expulsion  of  its  carbonic 
acid,  this  caustic  lime  makes  its  appearance  in  the  ball-soda  tank,  and  converts  a  portion 
of  the  carbonate  of  soda  into  caustic  soda ;  hence  the  necessity  for  the  carbonating  fomace, 
which  is,  moreover,  useful  in  destroying  the  sulphuret  of  sodium. 

We  sliall  now  proceed  to  describe  the  mode  of  analysing  ball-soda  ;  after  which^  it 
will  be  necessary  to  review  the  whole  process  of  soda-making,  with  a  view  to  the  possibility 
of  improvement. 

Having  selected  a  fiiir  sample  of  the  ball-soda  to  be  examined,  this  must  be  reduced 
to  an  extremely  fine  powder,  and  a  given  weight  of  it  —  say  100  grains,  digested  in  two 
ounces  of  hot  water  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes ;  then  throw  the  whole  on  a  filter,  and  wash 
this  gradually  with  3  ounces  of  boiling  water,  taking  care  to  add  these  washings  to  the 
first  liquid  which  passes  through  the  filter.  The  filter,  with  its  insoluble  contents,  may 
now  be  set  in  a  warm  place  to  dry.  Meanwhile,  the  clear  solutions  being  mixed,  are  to 
be  tested  with  finely  powdered  carbonate  of  lead,  until  this  ceases  to  be  blackened :  when 
this  occurs,  the  heavy  black  precipitate  of  sulphuret  of  lead  is  allowed  to  settle,  and  the 
clear  colourless  solution  is  poured  off  into  a  porcelain  basin.  Tliis  being  gently  heated, 
is  now  to  be  thrown  upon  the  sulphuret  of  lead  ;  and,  when  thU  has  again  settled,  the 
clear  fluid  must  be  withdrawn  and  added  to  that  in  the  porcelain  basin.  This,  being 
gently  heated,  must  nc&t  be  treated  by  a  dilute  acid  of  a  determinate  strength  (see 
Alkai4^iztrt),  uuiil  litmus  paper,  on  being  dipped  into  it,  becomes  slightly  reddened ; 
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when  the  amount  of  sodA  present,  or  of  carbonate  of  toda,  may  be  inletred,  in  fbe  usual 
way,  from  the  compontion  of  dilute  acid.     The  sulphuret  of  lead  remaining  from  thia 
operation  is  now  to  be  supersaturated  with  acetic  acid,  and  slightly  heated,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  removing  from  it  any  excess  of  carbonate  of  lead  that  may  have  been  added  in 
the  first  instance  ;  the  sulphuret  of  lead  must  then  be  well  washed  with  hot  water*  dried 
and  weighed.     Every  1 20  grains  represent  40  grains  of  sulphuret  of  sodium,  and  lor 
this  32  grains  of  soda  must  be  deducted  from  the  result  of  the  acidulous  assay.    The  in- 
soluble matter  remaining  on  the  filter  is  now  to  be  transfisrred  to  a  double-necked  battle 
prorided  with  a  bent  tube,  for  passing  the  eTolred  gases  through  a  solution  of  the 
acetate  of  lead  in  weak  acetic  acid.     This  insoluble  matter  consists  of  carbonate  of  lime^ 
sulphuret  of,  calcium,  and  coke ;  if,  therefore,  diluted  muriatic  acid  is  poured  upon  it, 
the  two  former  substances  will  be  decomposed  with  the  cTolution  of  carbonic  acid  and 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  latter  of  which  u  absorbed  by  the  acidulous  solution  of  the 
acetate  of  lead ;  whilst  the  carbonic  acid  passes  on  and  -escapes.     In  combining  with  the 
solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  sul- 
phuret of  lead,  which,  being  well  washed  with  hot  water,  then  dried  and  weighed,  ^ves 
the  amount  of  sulphuret  of  calcium  existing  in  the  residue :  for  every  120  grains  of  sul- 
phuret of  lead  indicate  34  of  sulphuret  of  calcium.     The  fluid  in  the  two-necked  flask 
consists  of  chloride  of  calcium,  with  the  coke  of  the  ball-ash.     This  must,  therefore,  be 
thrown  on  a  filter,  and  well  washed  with  hot  water,  and  dried  :  the  coke  may  then  be 
separated  and  weighed.     As  from  the  existence  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  the  first  solution 
neither  lime  nor  its  sulphate  could  exist  in  the  insoluble  matter,  if  this  had  been  weighed 
previously  to  these  latter  experiments,  the  difference  in  weight,  after  deductin|;  the 
sulphuret  of  calcium  and  the  coke,  will  be  tliat  of  the  carbonate  of  lime ;  and  this,  under 
the  circumstances,  is  sufficiently  correct  in  moderately  skilful  hands.     It  now  reooains, 
therefore,  only  to  determine  the  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium  and  sulphate  of  aoda 
present  in  the  balUsoda.  For  this  purpose,  100  grains  of  the  finely  powdered  compound 
are  to  be  treated  exactly  as  before,  with  hot  water  and  carbonate  of  lead.     In  this  ease, 
hoivever,  the  resulting  alkaline  solution  must  be  supersaturated  with  pure  nitric  nctd, 
And  to  this  an  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  must  be  added,  and  the  mixture  warmed.     A 
dense  coagulated  precipitate  will  fall,  from  which  the  clear  solution  being  poured  off 
into  a  proper  vessel,  the  precipitate  is  to  be  washed  with  a  little  boiling  distilled  water, 
and  the  washings  added  to  the  clear  solution  before  mentioned.     The  precipitate  being 
now  well  dried  in  a  dark  place  must  be  weighed ;  and  for  every  144  grains  of  this  pre- 
cipitate, 60  grains  of  chloride  of  sodium  must  be  assumed.  To  the  clear  solution  result- 
ing from  this  operation,  an  excess  of  nitrate  of  baryta  must  be  thrown  in,  and  the  mixture 
slightly  heated  as  before,  and  then  thrown  on  a  previously  weighed  filter.     This  filter, 
when  the  solution  has  passed,  is  to  be  repeatedly  washed  with  boiling  distilled  water, 
until  this  fluid  passes  through  pure ;  the  filter  is  tlien  to  be  well  dried  and  weighed,  to 
ascertain  its  increase  of  weight     This  increase  u  due  to  the  presence  of  sulphate  of 
baryta,  for  every  117  grains  of  which  72  grains  of  sulphate  of  soda  must  have  existed 
in  the  portion  oif  ball-soda  examined.     To  determine  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  oom- 
liined  with  the  soda,  a  given  quantity  (and  for  this  purpose  50  grains  is  enough)  of  the 
finely-powdered  ball-soda  must  be  lixiviated  as  before,  and  the  clear  solution  boiled  down 
to  dryness  with  an  excess  of  pure  peroxide  of  manganese,  —  tlie  whole  being  at  last 
slightly  heated  over  the  fire.  By  the  action  of  the  manganese  at  this  heat,  the  sulphuret 
of  sodium  is  converted  into  sulphate  of  soda  ;  and  if  the  soda  salts  be  now  dissolved  in  a 
small  quantity  of  water,  and  the  solution  placed  in  a  proper  flask,  provided  with  a  bent 
tube  containing  chloride  of  calcium,  to  arrest  moisture^  the  carbonic  acid  may  be  expelled 
by  a  known  weight  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid ;    and  presuming  the  flask  and  the  ressel 
containing  the  dilute  acid  to  have  been  carefully  weighed  before  and  after  the  experi- 
ment, the  loss  gives  at  once  the  weight  of  the  carbonic  acid  united  to  the  soda.     This 
appears  never  to  be  equivalent  to  the  amount  of  soda.  There  is  a  circumstance  connected 
with  the  lixiviation  of  ball-ash,  on  the  large  scale,  which  has  probably  escaped  the  atten- 
tion of  manufacturers,  but  is  of  considerable  importance  towards  securing  a  successful 
result     The  general  practice  is  to  employ  hot  water  for  dissolving  out  the  soda  salts, 
and  to  retain  this  solution  in  contact  with  the  insoluble  residue  for  several  hours.  Theo- 
retically, this  is  incorrect,  and,  practically,  we  have  found  it  injurious.     Sulphuret  of 
calcium,  though  an  insoluble  salt,  is  not  absolutely  so;  and  the  moment  this  substance 
in  solution  comes  in  contact  with  carbonate  of  soda,  double  decomposition  ensues, 
attended  with  the  production  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  sulphuret  of  sodium — a  process 
exactly  the  reverse  of  that  which  happens  under  the  influence  of  a  red  heat,  and  of  whidi, 
in  chemistry,  there  are  many  other  examples,  l^us  it  constantly  happens  that  sulphuret 
of  sodium  is  found  in  the  lixiviated  products  of  ball-soda.     If,  howerer,  cold  water  be 
employed,  and  the  contact  of  the  carbonate  of  soda  with  the  sulphuret  of  calcium  be 
considerably  diminished,  as  with  great  case  may  be  done,  by  coarsely  powdering  the 
ball-soda,  instead  of  employing  it  in  lumps,  then  the  clear  solution  is  dmost  entirely 
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free  from  aulphuret  or  sodium,  and  is  devoid  of  colour ;  wbereas,  by  the  hot  Crater  pro- 
cess, this  fluid  4s  invariably  of  a  dirty> green  hue,  and  has  an  offensive  odour  of  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen.  Now,  remembering  that  the  sulphuret  of  sodium  is  a  dead  loss  to  the 
manufteturers,  and  moreover  diminishes  the  market  value  of  the  rest  of  his  produce  the 
question  of  hot  or  cold  water,  with  or  without  proper  pulverisation  of  the  ball-soda,  is 
in  reality  a  very  important  affair. 

By  the  afore-recited  analysis,  it  appears  that,  out  of  22*91  parts  of  soda,  2*11  were 
combined  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  this  b  at  the  rate  of  more  than  9  per  cent,  and 
would  form  a  handsome  addition  to  the  usual  profits  of  the  manu&cturer.  One  of  the 
great  drawbacks  upon  the  manufacture  of  soda  is  the  difficulty  of  disposing  of  the  inso- 
luble residue.  This  contains  more  than  half  its  weight  of  sulphuret  of  calcium,  a  sub- 
atance  which,  in  the  wet  state,  is  rapidly  decomposed  by  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air 
with  the  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  and,  if  moderately  dry,  is  almost  certain 
to  take  fire  by  contact  with  the  atmosphere,  and  thus  taint  the  surrounding  neighbour- 
hood with  its  sulphurous  emanations.  It  is  extremely  likely  that  this  refuse  pi-oduct 
would  answer  the  purpose  of  lime  for  all  agricultural  uses,  and  also  furnish  sulphur  to 
such  crops  as  require  this  element, — plants  of  the  natural  order  crucifihe  for  example. 
Gas  lime  is  in  great  measure  a  perfectly  analogous  compound,  and  this  is  largdy  used 
in  some  of  our  inland  counties,  and  found  to  be  an  extremely  beneficial  application. 
Tlie  refuse  of  soda-works  has  not,  however,  assumed  a  similarly  fitvourable  character 
amongst  fiumers ;  and  h  is  now  a  real  and  growing  nuisanoe  to  the  manu&cturer  of 
aoda. 

•  Perhaps,  after  all,  it  would  be  better  to  think  of  devising  a  remedy  for  preventing  the 
fornuition  of  this  residuum  than  seek  an  outlet  for  its  consumption.  With  this  view, 
we  venture  to  lay  the  following  process  before  our  readers,  embracing  within  itself  what 
may  be  termed  the  perfection  of  soda-making.  How  far  on  a  large  scale  the  difficul- 
ties might  increase  beyond  the  advantage,  our  experience  will  not  enable  us  to  judge ; 
but  in  a  moderate  way,  the  whole  of  the  operations  have  been  consecutively  tried  and 
found  satisfactory.  The  key  to  the  ultimate  decomposition  turns  upon  a  circumstance 
in  chemistry  which  is,  for  the  most  part,  but  little  known :  and  that  is,  the  ease  with 
which  the  hydrosulphates  of  the  alkalis,  when  slightly  moistened,  are  converted  into 
carbonates  by  the  action  of  carbonic  acid.  If  much  water  be  present,  the  decomposition 
goes  on  languidly,  and  is  never  perfect ;  if  too  little  water,  the  decomposition  is  speedily 
arrested  by  the  formation  of  a  crust  of  alkaline  carbonate.  It  is  the  middle  state, 
between  these  two  conditions,  which  must  be  aimed  at,  and  which  we  will  now  proceed 
to  describe  in  a  condensed  account  of  the  proposed  method :  — With  a  precisely  similar 
form  of  apparatus  to  that  now  in  use  for  preparing  sulphate  of  soda,  and  condensing 
muriatic  acid,  but  with  some  little  additional  care,  a  given  weight  of  common  salt 
miffht  be  converted  into  sulphate  of  soda,  and  the  whole  of  ita  muriatic  condensed, 
which,  of  course,  would  be  an  exact  equivalent  of  the  soda  present  in  the  sulphate  of 
soda;  that  is  to  say,  60  parts  of  chloride  of  sodium  and  49  parts  of  pure  hydrated 
sulphuric  acid  would  produce  72  parts  of  dry  sulphate  of  soda,  and  37  parts  of  anhy- 
drous muriatic  acid.  These  relative  proportions  must  be  borne  in  mind  to  facilitate  the 
comprehension  of  the  ultimate  process.  Having  placed  the  muriatic  acid  on  one  nde 
for  the  present,  we  proceed  to  convert  the  sulphate  of  soda  into  sulphuret  of  sodium,  by 
mixing  it  with  its  own  weight  of  coarsely  powdered  coal  or  coke,  and  exposing  the 
mixture  to  a  red  heat  in  a  proper  furnace  for  an  hour  or  two.  At  this  temperature  the 
carbon  of  the  coal  unites  with  the  oxygen  of  the  sulphate  of  soda,  and  flies  off  as  car- 
bonic oxide  gas,  leaving  the  sulphur  and  sodium  combined  together  as  sulphuret  of 
sodium,  with  the  excess  of  small  coal  or  coke  employed.  As  soon  as  this  mixture  is 
sufficiently  cool,  it  should  be  broken  or  pounded  into  a  roueh  powder,  which  must  now 
be  moistened  with  water  to  the  consistence  of  damp  sand,  or  until  a  handful  tightly 
squeesed  in  the  hand  adheres  together  as  a  ball  or  lump.  When  this  is  the  case,  the 
whole  should  be  placed  in  a  vessel,  or  set  of  vessels,  similar.to  those  used  for  the  purifi- 
cation of  coal-gas  by  means  of  slaked  lime.  It  is  best  to  have  four  of  these  vessels, 
three  of  which. are  to  be  continually  in  action.  The  moistened  sulphuret  of  sodium  or 
hydrosulphate  of  soda  being  duly  arranged,  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  is  made  to 
traverse  the  three  vessels  in  action,  by  which  the  hydrosulphate  of  soda  is  converted 
into  carbonate  of  soda,  and  the  hydrosulphuric  acid,  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  being 
expelled  in  a  pure  state,  may  readily  be  burnt  at  a  jet  in  a  common  sulphuric  acid  cham- 
ber, with  the  usual  dose  of  nitrate  of  soda  for  its  acidification.  Thus  the  quantity 
of  sulphuric  acid  originally  employed  to  decompose  the  salt  would  be  constantly 
regenerated  and  used  over  again.  The  requisite  carbonic  acid  would  also  be  easily 
procured  by  acting  upon  chalk  with  the  muriatic  acid  condensed  in  the  first  instance. 
Some  fear  might  seem  to  be  justified  by  the  possibility  of  the  carbonic  acid  passing 
off  with  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  but,  under  common  care,  guided  by  experience, 
this  could  never  occur.     So  long  as  any  considerable  quantity  of  hydrosulphate  of 
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soda  remained  in  the  leoond  and  third  Tessels,  no  carbonio  acid  eould  pan  through 
them ;  and,  as  lOon  as  No.  I.  was  diseorered  to  be  saturated,  thb  magh^he  thrown  oat 
of  action,  and  the  fourth  Teasel  employed ;  meanwhile  No.  1.  might  be  emptied,  and 
refilled  with  fresh  material  to  follow  on  after  No.  4.,  when  the  second  Tessel  «aa  aatn- 
nted ;  and  thus  continually. 

In  commencing  this  description  we  assumed  at  first  60  parts  of  eomoMm  salt*  and  49 
of  hydrated  sulphuric  acid,  which  would  give  72  of  sulphate  of  soda  and  37  of  muriatic 
acid.  Now  these  72  of  sulphate  of  so<U  would  form  49  of  hydrosulpbate  of  aoda ; 
whilst  37  of  muriatic  acid,  by  acting  upon  chalk,  would  furnish  exactly  sufficient  car- 
bonic acid  to  conTcrt  the  49  of  hydrosulpbate  of  soda  into  54  of  carbonate  of  8odB«  and 

17  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  But  this  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  when  earefoUy  eoo* 
sumed,  would  regenerate  49  parts  of  sulphuric  acid,  to  be  again  used  in  decomponng  60 
parts  of  common  sslt,  and  so  on  in  continual  rotation.  The  only  resulting  products 
would,  therefore,  be  carbonate  of  soda  and  muriate  of  lime ;  the  sulphuric  aeid  mereljr 
performing  the  part  of  a  Tehide  for  effecting  the  decomposition.  As  regards  the  eco- 
nomy of  Uiis  process,  it  seems  in  no  way  doubtful ;  and,  riewed  in  a  practical  light, 
there  is  no  insuAiountable  or  even  probable  difficulty  in  the  way  of  its  immediate  mod 
successful  adoption  :  necessarily  there  would  arise  some  loss  from  waste  and  oommerBial 
impurities ;  but  the  scope  for  speculatiye  industry  is  very  large,  and  all  risk  of  much 
loss  by  &ilure  may  be  reduced  within  reasonable  limits  by  beginning  upon  a  Terj  anell 
scale  at  first,  and  extending  the  manufacture  in  proportion  to  the  success  of  the  enter- 
prise. The  huge  mountains  of  sulphuret  of  calcium  which  arise  under  the  present 
system,  and  contaminate  the  air  with  their  pestiferous  exhalations,  prodaim  too 
obTiously  that  a  change  is  needed ;  and  some  idea  of  the  enormous  mass  of  matter  thus 
daily  accumulating  may  be  gathered  from  the  fiict,  that  one  soda-maker  alone  admitted 
to  us  that  his  ayerage  production  of  this  reudue  was  at  the  rate  of  400  tons  per  week*  or 
20,800  tons  per  annum. — ilfr.  Ltwis  Thompson. 

SODA-WATER  is  the  name  given  to  water  containing  a  minute  quantity  of  coda, 
and  highly  charged  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  whereby  it  acquires  a  sparkling  appeannca 
an  agreeable  pungent  taste,  an  exhilarating  quality,  and  certain  medicinal  powenc  It 
constitutes  a  considerable  object  of  manufacture  in  this  kingdom.  The  following  figure 
represents,  I  understand,  the  best  system  of  apparatus  for  preparing  it.  A  very  dilute 
solution  of  soda  is  put  into  the  globular  Teasel  h,  and  the  carbonio  acid  gas  is  forced 
into  it  from  the  gasometer  x,  by  means  of  the  i>owerful  pump-work,  as  will  be  under- 
stood from  the  subjoined  explanation. 

The  same  apparatus  may  senre  for  making  any  species  of  aerated  water,  in  imitation 
of  any  natural  spring.  All  that  is  neceaaary  for  this  purpose^  is  to  put  into  the  cistern 
Q  the  neutro-saline  matter,  earths,  metallic  oxides,  pure  water,  &c.,  each  in  due  propor- 
tion, according  to  the  most  accredited  analysis  of  the  mineral  water  to  be  imitated,  to 
agitate  that  mixture,  to  suck  it  into  the  condenser  h,  through  the  pipe  a,  and  then  to 
impregnate  it  to  the  due  degree,  by  pumping  in  the  appropriate  gas,  previously  con- 
tained in  the  gasometer  r. 

Thus,  to  make  Seltser  water,  for  each  12  pounds  troy,  »  69,15X)  grains,  or  I  galloo 
imperial  very  nearly,  take  55  gndns  of  dry  carbonate  of  soda,  17  of  carbonate  of  lime, 

18  of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  3^  of  subphosphate  of  alumina,  S  of  chloride  of  potawium, 
155  of  chloride  of  sodium,  and  3  of  finely  precipitated  silica.  Put  these  materials  into 
the  cistern  q,  and  charge  the  gasometer  r  with  353  cubic  inches  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 
Then  work  the  machine  by  the  handle  of  the  wheel  z,  as  explained  below,  and  regulate 
the  introduction  of  the  liquid  and  the  gas  in  aliquot  portions  ;  for  example,  if  the  coo- 
denser  M  admits  half  a  gallon  of  water  at  a  time,  that  quantity  of  liquid  should  be  charged 
with  176  cubic  inches  of  the  gas,  being  one  half  of  the  whole  quantity.  The  sul> 
phuretted  mineral  watera  may  be  imitated  in  like  manner,  by  taking  the  proportions  of 
their  constituents,  as  given  in  Table  II.  of  Waters,  Minkral. 

At  page  21.  of  vol.  x.  of  the  conjoined  series  of  Newton*s  Journal,  the  patent 
apparatus  of  Mr.  F.  C.  Bakewell,  of  Hempstead,  for  making  soda  water,  is  well 
described  with  illustrative  figures.  The  patent  was  obtained  in  March,  1832,  but 
how  &r  it  has  been  introduced  into  practice  I  have  not  heard.  Its  arrangement 
discovers  ingenuity,  but  it  seems  less  likely  to  prove  durable  than  the  patent  appa- 
ratus of  Mr.  Tyler,  which  fg.  1320.  in  the  following  page  represents  according  to 
his  latest  specification,  a,  is  the  gas  generator,  where  the  chalk  and  sulphuric  acid  are 
mixed ;  b,  the  gasometer  ;  c,  the  soda-water  pump,  for  forcing  the  gas ;  n,  the  con- 
denser ;  x,  the  solution  (of  soda)  pan;  f,  the  bottling  cork  ;  o,  the  acid  bottle,  at  tlie 
right  hand  shoulder  of  a  ;  h,  the  wheels,  for  working  the  agitator  in  the  condenser ; 
I,  the  pipe,  for  conveying  the  gas  to  the  pump ;  x,  pipe  for  conveying  the  solution  to  the 
pump  ;  L,  cocks  for  regulating  the  admission  of  the  gas  into  solution ;  m,  drawing->off 
pipe  leading  to  the  bottling  cork  ;  v,  the  forcing  pipe  from  the  pump  to  ibc  condenser. 

TIic  vessel  in  whicli  the  soda  water  is  condensed  is  lined  with  silver  in  order  to  resist 
corrosion. 
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SODIUM. 


SODIUM,  the  metallic  baas  of  soda,  is  obtained  by  processes  similar  to  tliose  by 
which  potassium  is  procured.  By  fusing  hydrate  of  soda  with  a  little  hydrate  of 
potassa,  a  mixture  is  obtained,  which  yields  more  readily  than  soda  by  itself  to  the  de* 
composing  action  of  iron^turnings  at  a  high  heat,  in  a  bent  gun-barrel.  The  portion 
of  potassium  produced  may  be  got  rid  of,  by  digesting  the  alloy  for  a  few  days  in  some 
naphtha  or  oil  of  turpentine  contuned  in  an  open  vessel.  The  sodium  remains  at  the 
bottom  of  the  liquid.  Pure  sodium  may,  however,  be  prepared  at  once,  by  subjecting 
incinerated  tartrate  of  soda  to  heat  in. the  apparatus  of  Brunner,  described  under 
Potassium.  It  is  white,  like  silver ;  softer  and  more  malleable  than  any  other  metal, 
and  may  be  readily  reduced  into  very  thin  leaves.  It  preserves  its  malleability  till  it 
approaches  the  melting  point  Its  specific  gravity  is  C*970.  It  softens  at  the 
temperature  of  122^  P.,  and  at  200^  it  is  perfectly  fluid :  but  it  will  not  rise  in  vapour 
until  heated  to  nearly  the  melting  point  of  glass.  In  the  air  it  oxidizes  slowly,  and 
gets  covered  with  a  crust  of  soda ;  but  it  does  not  take  fire  till  it  is  made  nearly  red-hot ; 
and  then  it  emits  brilliant  scintillations.  When  thrown  upon  water,  it  is  rapidly 
oxidized,  but  without  kindling,  like  potassium.    If  a  drop  of  water  be  thrown  upon  it,  it 
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becomes  so  hot  by  the  chemical  action  as  to  take  fire.  There  are  three  oxides  of  sodium ; 
1.  die  suboxide  ;  2.  the  oxide,  or  the  basis  of  common  soda ;  and,  3.  the  suroxide ;  the 
last  being  formed  when  sodium  is  heated  to  redness  upon  a  plate  of  silver. 

SOILS,  ANALYSIS  OF.  Having  been  some  time  ago  engaged  in  a  minute  che- 
mical examination  of  the  soil  of  a  large  fi&rm,  remarkable  for  perennial  fertility  without 
manure*,  I  have  been  led  to  adopt  some  simplified  methods  of  analysis,  which  may  to  a 
certain  extent  be  practised  by  ordinary  farmers,  and  may  throw  some  light  on  the 
means  of  improving  permanently  the  composition  of  their  lands.  The  field  from  which 
the  sample  subject  of  analysis  was  taken,  is  situated  on  Marsh  Farm,  in  Haveltng  Level, 
in  the  parish  of  Hornchurch,  Essex,  not  far  from  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and 
nearly  opposite  to  Erith.  R.  M.  Kerrison,  Esq.,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  the  proprietor,  informs 
me  that  no  manure  has  ever  been  applied  to  this  farm  of  200  acres  during  a  period  of 
at  least  fifty  years,  except  once ;  and  in  that  season  the  wheat  became  so  heavy  as  to 
be  in  a  great  measure  spoiled.     It  produces  every  variety  of  crop  most  abundantly. 

The  substratum,  which  lies  beneath  a  three-feet  bed  of  the  soil,  is  an  alluvial  deposit, 
replete  with  decaying  vi^etable  matter ;  the  remains  probably  of  some  ancient  forest, 
which  existed  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  Daggenham  Breach,  through  which  the 
river  had  inundated  a  large  dbtrict  of  country,  and  kept  it  submersed  till  about  two 
centuries  ago ;  when  it  was  stopped  out  by  the  aid  of  a  parliamentary  grant,  adminis- 
tered under  the  direction  of  a  skilful  engineer.  The  soil  over  the  whole  farm  is  of  very 
uniform  texture  and  appearance ;  being  a  finely  comminuted  friable  loam,  quite  free 

from  stones,  consisting  of  a  fortunate  mixture 
of  fine  siliceous  sand,  clay,  oxide  of  iron,  and 
carbonate  of  lime,  with  minute  proportions 
of  phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  but  very 
little  organic  matter.  It  would  seem,  there- 
fore, to  derive  its  principles  of  fertility  chiefly 
from  the  atmo^here,  and  the  emanations  from 
the  subsoil. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  soil,  in  its  aver- 
age state  of  dryness,  is  2*2  to  water  called 
1*0;  indicating  the  presence  of  but  little  ve- 
getable matter. 

100  parts  of  it  collected  after  a  period  of 
ordinary  dry  weather  lose  11-2  by  a  steam 
heat  of  212°,  and  readily  re-absorb  that  portion 
of  moisture  when  again  exposed  to  damp  air. 
When  the  dried  residuum  is  calcined  at  a  dull 
red  heat,  six  parts  of  vegetable  substance  are 
burned  away ;  at  a  higher  temperature  the  car- 
bonate of  lime  would  become  calcined,  and 
cause  an  additional  loss  of  weight,  which 
might  inconsiderately  be  mistaken  for  organic 
matter. 

The  first  problem  in  an  agricultural  an- 
alysis, is  to  find  the  proportion  of  calcareous 
matter,  as  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime. 
This  may  be  easily  solved  with  the  aid  of  the 
following  instrument  (^^.1321.),  which  may 
be  called  the  Limeatone  Meter,  one  of  which 
was  presented  and  explained  by  me  to  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Agriculture 
on  the  29th  of  May,  1848. 

A,  is  a  cylinder  of  glass,  two  inches  In  di- 
ameter, and  fourteen  inches  long,  graduated 
on  one  side  with  a  scale,  into  spaces  of  100 
water-grain  measures  from  Oto  1 2,000,  marked 
10»  20,  30,  See. ;  and  graduated  on  the  other 
side  into  spaces  of  240  water-gnun  meawres, 
each. '  The  former  scale  is  used  for  the  analysis 
of  all  sorts  of  alkaline  carbonates,  and  also  of 
acids;  the  latter  is  adapted  to  the  direct 
analysis  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  marls ;  and 
indirectly  to  that  of  phosphate  of  lime  and 
carbonate  of  magnesia. 
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The  cylinder  a,  has  a  tubulure  in  its  side  near  the  bottom ;  this  is  closed  with  a 
cork,  in  the  axis  of  which  a  short  glass  tube  is  cemented,  hooped  externally  tu  a 
collar  of  caoutchouc  x,  which  serves  as  a  joint  to  the  upright  long  glass  tube  b,  h^d 
near  its  upper  recurved  end  in  a  hooked  wire. 

llie  top  of  the  cylinder  a  is  closed  with  an  elastic  cork,  through  a  perfontion  in 
which  the  taper  tail  of  the  little  phial  c  passes  air-tight.  The  small  tube  r,  open  at  both 
its  ends,  is  cemented  on  its  outer  surface,  into  the  bottom  of  the  phial  c,  so  aa  to  clow 
it,  while  the  tube  itself  opens  a  free  passage  to  gas,  from  the  shoulder  of  the  phtal 
down  into  the  cylinder  a. 

The  mouth  of  the  phial  c  is  shut  with  a  cork,  through  which  the  small  end  of  the 
tube  D  passes  air«tight.  The  tube  d  is  graduated  into  spaces  of  10,  20,  &c.  water-grain 
measures  up  to  S50,  and  is  dosed  at  top  with  a  stopcock.  Its  lower  and  capillary 
extremity  is  recurved. 

In  ascertaining  with  this  instrument  the  proportion  of  real  carbonate  of  lime»  in  any 
limestone,  marl,  or  soil,  proceed  as  follows :  — 

Lift  out  the  phial  c,  and  pour  water  into  the  cylinder  a  till  it  stands  about  hatf  an 
inch  below  the  line  marked  O,  and  fill  up  this  apace  with  common  linseed-oil.      Restore 
the  phial  c  to  its  place,    pressing  it  in  air-tight.     Then  take  out  iu  oork  with  its 
graduated  tube,  and  introduce  into  the  phial  as  many  grains  weight  of  the  soil  or  marl 
as  it  is  proper  to  operate  upon.     Of  an  average  limestone  50  grains  are  sufficient, 
because  the  magnified  scale  of  the  iinu-proof  is  adapted  to  the  ansJysis  of  SO  grains  of 
pure  carbonate  of  lime.     Of  soils  and  marls,  100,  200,  or  even  500  grains,  may  be 
taken,  because  these  substances  will  rarely  contain  one-tenth  their  weight  of  carbonate 
of  lime.     But  as  the  result  may  always  be  obtained  within  five  minutes,  at  the  cost  of 
half  a  farthing,  several  successive  experiments  may  be  made  on  different  weights  of  the 
sample.     Having  introduced  the  proper  weight  of  the  object  into  the  phial,  cover  it 
with  water,  till  this  stands  a  little  above  the  point  to  which  the  recurved  tube  descends. 
Holding  D  in  the  hand,  dip  its  bent  point  into  a  phial  containing  ordinary  muriatic 
(hydrochloric)  acid,  diluted  with  its  own  bulk  of  water,  and  applying  the  mouth  to 
the  opened  stop-cock,  suck  up  the  acid  into  the  tube  till  this  be  about  two-thirds  full, 
then  turn  the  key  of  the  cock  before  it  is  taken  from  the  lips,  and  the  acid  will  not 
drop  out  when  the  tube  is  held  upright.     Replace  the  cork  with  its  tube  i>  in  the 
pliial  c.     Detach  the  long  tube,  a,  from  its  wire>rest  with  the  left  hand,  and  hold  its 
curved  extrraiity  above  an  empty  basin ;  then  with  the  right  hand  open  the  stop-cock 
of  D,  to  let  a  little  acid  run  down  upon  the  marl,  but  shut  it  almost  instantly  again, 
lest  too  much  acid  should  escape,  and  cause  so  brisk  an  effervescence  as  to  occasion  an 
overflow  of  the  mixture  Into  the  small  tube  r.     The  disengaged  carbonic  acid  escapes 
through  the  tube  F,  presses  on  the  surface  of  the  oil  in  a,  and  causes  a  stream  of  w^ter 
to  flow  from  the  tube  a,  into  the  subjacent  basin.    When  the  water  ceases  to  run,  opoi 
tlie  stop-cock  again,  when  more  acid  will  descend,  cause  a  fresh  extrication  of  gas,  and 
a  further  flow  of  water.     The  curved  end  of  the  tube  b  should  be  progressively  lowered, 
as  the  oil  falls  in  a,  so  as  to  maintain  its  level  and  that  in  the  tube,  in  the  same  hori- 
xontal  plane.    Whenever  gas  ceases  to  be  extricated  by  the  muriatic  acid,  the  experiment 
is  completed,  and  the  number  on  the  linu'ineter  scale  opposite  to  the  upper  surface  of 
the  oil,  denotes  the  number  of  grains  of  carbonate  of  lime,  in  the  quantity  of  limestone, 
marl,  or  soil,  put  into  the  phial  c  for  experiment.     A  little  carbonic  acid  gas  remains 
condensed  in  the  muriatic  solution,  but  this  b  not  more  than  equivalent  to  the  bulk  of 
liquid  acid  introduced  into  the  capacity  of  the  apparatus ;  so  that  no  compensation  need 
be  made  on  this  account.     For  the  purpose  of  minute  chemical  research,  that  portion 
of  gas  may  be  expelled  by  surrounding  the  phial  c  with  a  cloth  wrung  out  of  hot  water, 
and  the  volume  of  dilute  acid  added  may  also  be  taken  into  the  account     Thi»  the 
composition  of  carbonates  by  an  acid,  and  of  acids  by  a  bi-carbonate,  may  be  determined 
by  means  of  this  instrument  with  equal  rapidity  and  precision. 

The  contents  of  the  phial  may  be  poured  out  into  a  porcelain  capsule,  gently  heated, 
and  thrown  on  a  filter.  The  lime  of  the  carbonate,  as  well  as  the  phospliate  of  lime  and 
the  magnesia,  will  pass  through  in  solution  along  with  a  very  little  iron.  On  super- 
saturating the  acidulous  liquor  with  water  of  pure  ammonia,  phosphate  of  lime  (if 
present)  will  fall,  and  may  be  drained  on  a  filter  and  dried.  Taken  off  the  dried  filter, 
and  digested  with  a  little  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  sulphate  of  lime  will  result,  character- 
ised by  its  entire  insolubility  in  dilute  alooboL  Hence  the  sulphate  washed  with 
vinous  spirits,  dried  and  calcined,  will  represent  by  its  weight  one-fifth  more  than  the 
original  weight  of  the  phosphate.  By  the  action  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  the  iron  pre* 
cipitated  by  the  ammonia  with  the  phosphate  is  got  rid  of. 

The  magnesia,  unless  its  proportion  has  been  very  great,  will  all  remain  dissolved  as 
ammonia-muriate,  and  its  quantity  may  be  ascertained  by  precipitating  it  either  with 
■oda,  or  phosphate  of  soda.  In  the  former  case,  the  substance  obtained,  when  washed 
on  a  filter,  dried  and  ignited,  is  pure  magnesia;   in  the   latter,  it  is  the  ammonia* 
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phosphate  of  magnesia;  and  when  dried  at  the  moderate  heat  of  120°  Fahr.,  it  represents 
by  its  weight  about  six  times  that  of  the  magnesia  present;  or  for  100  parts,  16)  ol 
nnagnesia. 

When  a  complete  analysis  of  a  soil  is  to  be  made,  the  foUoviring  apparatus  is  con- 
venient :  — 

A  large  glass  flask,  or  matrass,  with  a  sucked-in  or  concave  thin  bottom.  This  should 
hold  at  least  a  quart  of  water ;  and  when  the  soil  and  dilute  acid  are  introduced,  it  is  to 
be  placed  on  a  stand  over  the  gentle  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  while  the  beak  of  a  large 
glass  funnel,  having  its  mouth  covered  with  a  porcelain  basin,  flUed  with  cold  water,  is 
inserted  into  the  neck  of  the  flask.  By  this  arrangetnent  a  continual  ebullition  may  be 
maintained  in  the  mixture  of  soil  and  acid,  without  loss  of  acid,  or  nuisance  from  its 
fumes,  because  the  vapours  are  condensed  whenever  they  reach  the  cold  basin  above 
the  funnel,  and  a  perpetual  cohobation  takes  place.  A  boiling  heat  may  be  kept  up  in 
this  way  till  every  constituent  of  the  soil,  except  the  silica,  becomes  dissolved.  Mu- 
riatic acid  is  generally  preferred  for  the  analysis  of  soils,  and  in  somewhat  greater 
quantity  than  the  bases  in  the  given  weight  of  soil  can  neutralise.  The  funnel  and 
porcelain  basin  should  be  properly  supported  upon  the  rings  of  a  chemical  stand. 
I  generally  subject  100  grains  of  soil  to  the  action  of  boiling  dilute  acid  in  this  way 
for  6  or  8  hours ;  at  the  end  of  that  period  I  throw  the  contents  of  the  matrass  upon 
a  filter,  and  supersaturate  the  Altered  liquid  with  ammonia.  The  silica  which 
remains  on  tlie  filter  having  been  washed  in  the  process,  is  dried,  ignited,  and 
weighed. 

The  alumina,  iron-oxide,  and  phosphate  of  lime,  thrown  down  by  the  ammonia, 
being  washed  in  the  filter,  and  dried  to  a  cheesy  consistence,  are  removed  with  a  bone 
or  tortoise  shell  blade  into  a  silver  basin,  and  digested  with  heat  in  a  solution  of  pure 
potash,  whereby  the  alumiim  is  dissolved,  when  its  alkaline  solution  is  to  be  passed 
through  a  filter,  then  saturated  with  muriatic  acid,  and  next  supersaturated  with 
ammonia.  Pure  white  alumina  falls,  which  is  to  be  separated  on  a  filter,  washed,  dried, 
ignited,  and  weighed. 

The  iron  and  phosphate  of  lime  on  the  alkaline  filter  may  be  dried,  gently  ignited, 
and  weighed,  or  otherwise  directly  separated  from  each  other  without  that  step,  by  the 
action  of  dilute  alcohol,  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  at  a  gentle  heat,  llius  the 
ifon  oxide  will  be  dissolved,  and  its  solution  may  be  passed  through  a  filter,  while  the 
sulphate  of  lime  will  remain  upon  it,  to  be  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed.  Five  parts  of 
it  correspond  to  four  of  phosphate.  The  iron  is  obtained  by  precipitation  with  water 
of  ammonia,  filtration,  and  ignition. — For  phosphoric  add,  see  the  teqwL 

The  first  filtered  liquor,  with  excess  of  ammonia,  contains  the  lime  of  the  car- 
bonate, and  the  magnesia.  The  former  is  separated  by  a  solution  of  oxalate  of  am- 
monia, with  digestion  in  a  moderate  warmth  for  a  few  hours,  filtration,  and  very  gentle 
ignition  of  the  washed  dry  powder,  when  the  pure  carbonate  of  lime  is  obtained.  The 
mi^esia,  existing  in  the  filtered  liquor  as  an  ammonia-muriate,  may  be  obtained  by 
precipitation  with  soda,  or  phosphate  of  soda,  as  already  described. 

For  some  refractory  soils,  in  which  the  alumina  exists  as  a  double  or  triple  silicate, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  fuse  50  grains  of  the  sample,  in  fine  powder,  mixed  with  four 
times  its  weight  of  dry  carbonate  of  soda,  the  mixture  being  put  into  a  platinum  cru- 
cible, and  into  a  cavity  in  its  centre,  50  grains  of  hydrate  of  potash  being  laid. 

The  crucible  being  slowly  raised  to  a  red-white  heat,  affords  a  fused  liquid  quite 
homogeneous,  of  a  grey  or  brown  colour,  according  to  the  metals  present  in  it.  Man- 
ganese gives  a  purple  tint ;  and  iron  a  reddish  brown,  llie  fused  matter  should  be 
poured  out  into  a  shallow  platinum  basin ;  and,  whenever  it  cools,  it  should  be  puU 
verbed,  dissolved  in  dilute  muriatic  acid,  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  dry 
mass  again  digested  in  hot  water,  acidulated  with  muriatic  acid,  and  the  whole  thrown 
upon  a  filttrr.  Pure  silica  will  remain  on  the  filter,  to  be  washed,  dried,  ignited,  and 
weighed. 

I'he  filtered  liquor  contains  the  remaining  constituents  of  the  soil,  and  is  to  be 
treated  as  already  described. 

Besides  these  systematic  investigations,  researches  may  be  made  for  certain  peculiar 
substances,  and  especially  the  neutro-saline  constituents.  In  this  view  100  grains  of 
the  soil  may  be  triturated  with  20  times  their  weight  of  distilled  water,  placed  in  a 
beaker,  till  the  clayey  matter  subsides,  and  the  clear  portion  may  then  be  decanted  into 
a  filter.  A  little  of  the  filtered  liquor  should  be  tested  with  nitrate  of  barytes,  and  also 
with  oxalate  of  ammonia  ;  and  if  each  portion  yields  a  precipitate,  they  s^ow  the  pre- 
sence of  sulphate  of  lime ;  and  the  following  steps  ought  to  be  taken  to  eliminate  it 
entirely  ;  200  grains  of  the  soil  should  be  triturated  with  a  quart  of  distilled  water, 
holding  60  grams  of  sal-ammoniac  in  solution.  The  mixture  should  be  allowed  to 
clarify  itself  by  subsidence,  when  the  supernatant  clear  liquor  is  to  be  filtered, 
and  evaporated  down  to  2  ounce  measures,  and  then  mixed  with  that  bulk  of  strong 
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whiskey  (11  per  cent  OTerproof).  The  whole  sulphate  of  lime  will  be  now  separated 
from  the  fluid,  and  after  being  drained  on  a  filterj  may  be  dried,  ignited,  and 
weighed. 

For  determining  the  alkaline  salts,  the  water  filtered  from  the  100  grains  of  the 
soil  should  be  evaporated  down  to  one-fifth  of  its  bulk,  and  then  treated —  1st,  widi 
nitrate  of  bary tes,  for  the  sulphates ;  2d,  with  nitrate  of  silver  for  the  muriates ;  Sd, 
with  oxalate  of  ammonia,  for  the  nitrate  or  muriate  of  lime  (provided  no  sulphate  of 
lime  is  indicated  by  the  first  test) ;  4th,  with  litmus  paper,  for  alkaline  or  acid  reaction ; 
5th,  with  soda-chloride  of  platinum  for  potash  salts,  which  are  very  valuable  for  the 
growth  of  many  plants. 

Hie  portion  of  soil  tested  for  potash  salts  should,  before  being  digested  in  water,  be 
gently  calcined,  to  ensure  the  expulsion  of  every  particle  of  amnioniacal  salt,  otherwise 
the  precipitate  afforded  by  soda-chloride  of  platinum  would  be  fallacious. 

Another  peculiar  research  of  great  importance  is  that  which  determines  the  amount 
of  ammonia  in  a  soil ;  and  which  may  exist  either  ready  formed,  or  in  its  elements^ 
capable  of  affording  a  portion  of  the  azotic  food  so  indispensable  to  vigorous  vegetation. 
The  actual  ammonia  is  easily  obtained  by  distilling  the  soil  along  with  some  milk  of 
lime.  The  distilled  water  will  contain  all  the  volatile  alkali,  which  nuiy  be  measured 
by  the  number  of  drops  of  a  standard  dilute  acid  which  it  will  saturate. 

Tlie  potential  ammonia,  slumbering,  so  to  speak,  in  its  embryo  elements,  may  be 
estimated  by  igniting  SOO  grains  of  the  soil  with  its  own  weight  of  a  mixture  of  hydrate 
of  soda  and  quicklime,  as  described  in  my  memoir  on  **  Guano,**  in  this  work. 

I  have  subjected  the  soil  of  Dr.  Kerrison's  ftirm  to  the  various  modes  of  research 
a))ove  enumerated,  and  have  obtained  the  following  results :  — 

1 .  By  the  application  of  my  KmeUone-meier  I  obtained  carbonic  acid  gas,  equivalent 
to  9  grains  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

2.  By  igniting  200  grains  of  the  soil  along  with  200  grains  of  mixed  quicklime  and 
hydrate  of  soda,  in  the  appropriate  apparatus,  I  obtained  0^4  grains  of  ammonia,  or 
0'17  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  soil.  Hence,  600  grains  of  the  soil  contain  the 
azotic  equivalent  of  one  grain  of  ammonia.  This  remarkable  fiict  reveab  most  pUinfy 
one  secret  source  of  the  uninterrupted  production  of  rich  crops  of  cereals  and  other 
plants  from  it,  without  receiving  any  manure.  How  appropriate  to  such  land  is  Vir- 
gil's beautiful  title  of  the  subject  of  his  ^  Georgies,**  Jtutisgima  tellugf 

S.  By  the  process  of  cohobation  for  8  hours,  with  dilute  muriatic  acid,  as  also  by  the 
process  of  fusion  with  alkalis  in  a  platinum  crucible,  and  the  subsequent  treatment  idwvc 
detailed,  I  obtained  — 

1.  Silica      .....         560 

2.  Alumina  ....  sO 
S.  Oxide  of  iron     -             -            -            '  5'5 

4.  Carbonate  of  lime            •             -             .  90 

5.  Sub-phosphate  of  lime    .             -             .  0*4 

6.  Magnesia  (carbonate)     ...  o*5 

7.  Moisture  separable  by  steam-heat             .  11-S 

8.  Organic  nuttter,  chiefly  vegetable  mould  6  "6 

9.  Moisture  separable  at  a  red-heat              .  2*7 
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besides  traces  of  muriate  of  soda,  and  muriate  of  lime  (chlorides  of  sodium  and 
calcium).  The  iron  exists  mostly  in  the  state  of  protoxide,  a  circumstance  owin^ 
probably,  to  exhalations  from  the  subsoil  of  sulphuretted,  phosphuretted,  and  car- 
buretted  hydrogen.  The  fresh  soil  is  of  a  grey  colour,  but  becomes  ochrey-red  by 
calcination. 

100  grains  of  the  said  soil,  dried  at  212^,  absorb  8  grains  of  moisture  in  24  houn; 
while  100  grains  of  the  comparatively  sterile  soil  of  Regent's  Park,  dried  equallyt 
absorb  only  5  grains  :  a  difference  due  chiefly  to  the  finer  comminution  ot  the  former. 

Since  the  phosphates  are  such  precious  ingredients  towards  fertilising  soils,  it  is 
desirable  to  possess  a  clear  and  simple  test  of  their  presence.  For  this  purpose  digest 
the  soil,  for  an  hour  or  so,  with  a  moderate  heat,  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  firee  from 
muriatic  (viz.  which  affords,  when  largely  diluted,  no  precipitate,  by  the  addition  of 
a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver).  Throw  the  mixture  on  a  filter,  and  to  the  filtered 
liquid  add  potash-water,  cautiously,  till  the  instant  that  a  precipitate  begins  to  appear; 
then  drop  into  it  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  If  any  phosphoric  salts  be 
present,  a  yellowish  precipitate  will  immediately  fall,  which  is  re-eoluble  in  an  excess 
of  nitric  acid.  Whatever  is  not  thus  dissolved  is  chloride  of  silver,  and  ought  to  be 
separated  by  filtration.     On  adding  then  weak  water  of  potash  (not  ammonia)  cautiously 
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to  the  filtered  liquid,  the  pure  phosphate  of  silver  ttIII  be  obtained,  without  any  alumina 
or  iron,  provided  the  liquid  be  still  acidulous  in  a  slight  degree.     It  ought  to  1>c  re- 
membered that  chloride  of  silver  falls  in  a  white  curdy  form,  quite  different  from  that 
of  the  phosphate  of  silver,     l^e  portion  of  soil  used  for  this  experiment  should  be  fresh 
and  not  calcined,  because  the  phosphates,  when  ignited,  afford  white  precipitates  with 
salts  of  silver.     The  stronger  the  solution  of  the  phosphoric  saline  compound  is,  the 
more  characteristic  is  the  yellow  precipitate  with  silver ;  and  then  ammonia  may  be  used 
for  effecting  the  partial  saturation  of  the  acid  excess.     Sulphate  of  magnesia  is  an  excel- 
lent re-agent  for  detecting  phosphoric  acid,  and  for  separating  it  from  the  above  acid 
solution,  when  it  U  partially  neutralised  with  ammonia ;  for  the  magnesia  forms,  with 
the  phosphoric  acid  and  ammonia,  the  insoluble  granular  precipitate  of  ammonia-mag- 
nesian  phosphate.     A  solution  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  containing  a  little  sal-ammoniae, 
is  probably  the  best  test-liquor  for  detecting  phosphates  in  faintly  acidulous,  but  still 
better  in  neutral  solutions. 

In  almost  all  soils  of  an  arable  nature  under  cultivation  in  this  country,  there  u  a 
sufficiency  of  calcareous  matter  present  to  counteract  the  combination  of  phosphoric  acid 
with  alumina  or  oxide  of  iron,  for  which  reason  it  would  be  an  idle  refinement  of  agri- 
cultural analysis  to  search  for  phosphates  of  alumina  and  iron.  As  for  manganese, 
oflen  associated  with  iron,  it  exists  in  too  a  small  a  proportion,  and  is  possessed  of  too 
little  value,  to  make  it  worth  while  to  effect  its  separation.  It  gives  to  calcined  iron- 
oxide  a  black  hue,  and  is  characterised  in  its  saline  solutions  by  the  flesh-coloured  pre- 
cipitate which  it  affords  with  hydro-&ulphuret  of  ammonia,  after  the  whole  of  the  iron 
has  been  thrown  down  by  boiling  the  solution  of  the  two  metals  with  pure  carbonate  of 
lime. 

The  organic  matter  in  any  soil  may  be  correctly  estimated  by  calcining  its  powder 
pretty  strongly  till  the  carbonic  acid  be  expelled  from  the  lime  in  it  The  loss  of  weight, 
deducting  that  due  to  the  carbonic  acid  gas  (which  is  known  from  an  independent 
experiment),  gives  the  quantity  of  organic  matter.  Its  quality  is  determined  by 
the  ultimate  analysis  by  means  of  hydrate  of  soda  and  quicklime,  as  previously 
sUted. 

Tlie  phosphoric  acid  may  be  also  estimated  by  digesting  the  ignited  soil  in  nitric 
acid,  precipitating  the  filtered  solution  with  acetate  of  lead  in  excess.  If  phosphoric 
acid  be  present  it  will  produce  phosphate  of  lead,  mixed  with  a  sulphate,  if  any  sul- 
phuric acid  exbted  in  the  soil.  Wash,  ignite,  and  weigh  the  precipitate.  Digest  in 
nitric  acid,  decompose  the  solution  with  sulphuric  acid,  add  alcohol,  throw  the 
mixture  upon  a  filter,  and  weigh  the  sulphate  of  lead  remaining  left  upon  it.  From 
this  weight,  that  of  the  oxide  of  lead  becomes  known;  since  152  of  sulphate  of  lead 
contain  112  of  oxide.  The  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  found  by  nitrate  of  barytes 
in  another  equal  portion  of  the  soil,  being  ftdded  to  the  oxide  of  lead  just  determined, 
will  constitute  a  sum,  which,  being  subtracted  from  the  weight  of  the  acetate  of  lead 
precipitate,  will  represent  the  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  soil. 

In  the  very  elaborate  analyses  of  the  ashes  of  different  kinds  of  wheat,  by  Fresenius 
and  Will  in  Germany,  Bichon  in  Holland,  Boussingault  in  France,  and  others,  one 
half  of  the  whole  was  found  to  be  phosphoric  acid. 

In  the  preceding  method  of  analysis  the  detection  of  potash  is  made  directly  by 
means  of  the  soda-chloride  of  platinum.  The  following  process  is  adapted  to  deter- 
mine the  quantity  of  that  important  alkali,  as  well  as  of  soda.  The  solution  of  the 
soil  in  hydrochloric  acid  is  to  be  treated  with  barytes  water  till  the  liquid  blues 
reddened  litmus  paper ;  it  is  then  heated  and  thrown  upon  a  filter.  By  this  means 
the  whole  of  the  sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acids,  as  also  of  the  oxide  of  iron,  the 
magnesia,  and  the  lime  that  was  combined  with  the  phosphoric  acid,  is  separated. 
The  precipitate  is  to  be  washed  till  the  water  which  passes  ceases  to  be  affected 
by  nitrate  of  silver.  To  the  clear  liquor,  gently  heated,  carbonate  of  ammonia  mixed 
with  caustic  ammonia  is  to  be  added,  to  throw  down  all  the  barytes.  ^  Tlie  whole 
is  to  be  left  in  repose  for  a  little  till  a  granular  precipitate  &lls,  and  it  is  then  to 
be  thrown  upon  a  filter  and  washed.  The  filtered  liquor  being  evaporated  to  dryness, 
the  residuum  is  to  be  ignited  in  a  platinum  or  silver  capsule,  to  expel  all  the  ammonia, 
when  it  can  contain  only  the  alkaline  metals,  potassium  and  sodium,  in  the  state  of 
chlorides.  After  being  weighed,  it  is  to  be  dissolved  in  a  very  little  water,  when  a 
trace  of  magnesia  may  appear  (which  can  be  eliminated  and  weighed);  and  the 
amount  of  potash  n  to  be  estimated  from  the  weight  of  the  precipitate  produced  by 
soda-cbloride  of  platinum.  The  difference  of  the  m^ight  of  the  whole  chloride  and 
of  that  corresponding  to  the  potash  just  found  gives  the  quantity  of  sodium. chloride, 
and  of  course  of  soda,  in  the  soil. 

SOLDERING  {SoutUr,  Fr. ;  LOthen,  Germ.)  ;  is  the  process  of  uniting  the  surfaces 
of  metals  by  the  intervention  of  a  more  fusible  metal,  which  being  melted  upon  each 
surface,  serves,  partly  by  chemical  attraction,  and  partly  by  cohesive  force,  to  bind  them 
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together.  The  metals  thus  united  may  be  either  the  same  or  dissimilar ;  but  the 
united'  metal  must  always  have  an  affinity  for  both.  Solders  must  be,  therefore, 
selected  in  reference  to  their  appropriate  metals,  llius  tin-plates  are  soldered  with 
an  alloy  consisting  of  from  1  to  2  parts  of  tin,  with  I  of  lead  ;  pewter  is  soldered  with 
a  more  fusible  alloy,  containing  a  certain  proportion  of  bismutli  added  to  the  lead  and 
tin  ;  iron,  copper,  and  brass  are  soldered  with  spelter,  an  alloy  of  xinc  and  copper,  in 
nearly  equal  parts ;  silver,  sometimes  with  pure  tin,  but  generally  with  silver-solder,  an 
alloy  consisting  of  5  parts  of  silver,  6  of  brass,  and  2  of  zinc ;  zinc  and  lead,  w^ith  an  alloy 
of  from  1  to  2  parts  of  lead  with  1  of  tin  ;  platinum,  with  fine  gold ;  gold,  with  an 
alloy  of  silver  and  gold,  or  of  copper  and  gold  ;  &c. 

In  all  soldering  processes,  the  following  conditions  roust  he  observed :   1.    the  suriaoes 
to  be  united  must  l)e  entirely  free  from  oxide,  bright,  smooth,  and  level ;  2.  the  contact 
of  the  air  must  be  excluded  during  the  soldering,  because  it  is  apt  to  oxidize  one  or  other 
of  the  surfaces,  and  thus  to  prevent  the  formation  of  an  alloy  at  the  points  of  union. 
This  exclusion  of  air  is  effected  in  various  ways.     The  locksmith  encases  in  loam  the 
objects  of  iron,  or  brass,  that  he  wishes  to  subject  to  a  soldering  heat ;  the  silversmith 
and  brazier  mix  their  respective  solders  with  moistened  borax  powder ;  the  coppersmith 
and  tinman  apply  sal  ammoniac,  rosin,  or  both,  to  the  cleaned  metallic  surfaces,  before 
using  the  soldering-iron  to  fuse  them  together  with  the  tin  alloy.     The  strong  solder  of 
the  coppersmith  consists  of  8  parts  of  brass  and  I  of  zinc ;  the  latter  being  to  add  to  the 
former,  previously  brought  into  a  state  of  fusion.     The  crucible  must  be  immediately 
covered  up  for  two  minutes  till  the  combination  be  completed.     The  melted  alloy  is  to 
be  then  poured  out  upon  a  bundle  of  twigs  held  over  a  tub  of  water,  into  which  it  falls 
in  granulations.     An  alloy  of  3  parts  of  copper  and  I   of  zinc  forms  a  still   stronger 
solder  for  the  coppersmiths.     When  several  parts  are  to  be  soldered  successively  upon 
tlie  same  piece,  tlie  more  fusible  alloys,  containing  more  sine,  should  be  used  first.     A 
softer  solder  for  coppersmiths  is  made  with  6  parts  of  brass,  1  of  tin,  and  1  of  zinc ;  tiie 
tin  being  first  added  to  the  melted  brass,  then  the  zinc ;  and  the  whole  well  incorporated 
by  stirring. 

The  edges  of  sheet  lead  for  sulphuric  acid  chambers,  and  its  concentration  pans,  are 
joined  together  by  melted  lead  itself,  because  any  solder  containing  tin  would  soon  be 
corroded.  With  this  view,  the  two  edges  being  placed  in  contact,  are  flattened  down 
into  a  long  wooden  groove,  and  secured  in  their  situation  by  a  few  brass  pins  driven 
into  the  wood.  The  surfaces  are  next  brightened  with  a  triangular  scraper,  rubbed 
over  with  candle  grease,  and  then  covered  with  a  stream  of  hot  melted  lead.  The 
riband  of  lead  thus  applied  is  finally  equalized  by  being  brought  into  partial  fusion  with 
the  plumber*s  conical  iron  heated  to  redness ;  the  contact  of  air  being  prevented  by 
sprinkling  rosin  over  the  surface.  The  sheets  of  lead  are  thus  burntd  together,  in  the 
language  of  the  workmen. 

SOLDERING  OF  LEAD,  and  other  metalt,  is  called  by  its  inventor,  M.  de  Riche- 
mont,  autogenous,  because  it  takes  place  by  the  fusion  of  the  two  edges  of  the  metaU 
themselves,  without  interposing  another  metallic  alloy,  as  a  bond  of  union.  He  efl^ects 
this  purpose,  by  directing  a  jet  of  burning  hydrogen  gas,  from  a  small  movable  beak, 
upon  the  two  surfaces  or  edges  to  be  soldered  together.  Metals  thus  joined  are  much 
less  apt  to  crack  asunder  at  the  line  of  union,  by  differences  of  temperature,  flexure, 
&c.,  than  when  the  common  soldering  processes  are  employed.  The  fusing  together 
the  edges  of  lead  sheets,  for  making  sulphuric  acid  chambers,  has  been  long  practised 
in  this  country,  but  it  was  performed  by  pouring  some  of  the  melted  metal  along  the 
line  of  junction,  ond  afterwards  removing  its  excess  by  means  of  a  plumber*s  soldering 
iron.  The  method  of  M .  Richemont  is  a  great  improvement  upon  that  old  practice. 
It  is  much  quicker  and  more  convenient. 

SOOT  (^Noir  de  funiSe,  Suie,  Fr.  ;  Rus,  Fiatterrtts,  Germ.);  is  the  pulverulent 
charcoal  condensed  from  the  smoke  of  wood  or  coal  fuel.  A  watery  infusion  of  the 
former  is  miid  to  be  antiseptic,  probably  from  its  containing  some  creosote. 

Tho  soot  of  pitcoal  has  not  been  analyzed  with  any  minuteness.  It  contains  some 
sulphate  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  along  with  bituminous  matter. 

SORBIC  ACID,  is  the  same  with  malic  acid ;  which  see. 

SOY,  is  a  liquid  condiment,  or  sauce,  imported  chiefly  from  China.  It  is  prepared 
with  a  species  of  white  haricots,  wheat  flour,  common  salt,  and  water  ;  in  the  propor- 
tions respectively  of  50,  60,  50,  and  250  pounds.  The  haricots  are  washed,  and  boiled 
in  water  till  they  become  so  soft  as  to  yield  to  the  fingers,  'iliey  are  then  laid  in  a  flat 
dish  to  cool,  and  kneaded  along  with  the  flour,  a  little  of  the  hot  water  of  the  deciK'tion 
being  added  from  time  to  time.  This  dough  is  next  spread  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a 
half  thick  upon  the  flat  vessels  (made  of  thin  staves  of  bamboo),  and  when  it  becomet  hot 
and  mouldy,  in  two  or  three  days,  the  cover  is  raised  upon  bits  of  stick,  to  give  free  access 
of  air.  If  a  rancid  odour  is  exhaled,  and  the  mass  grows  green,  the  process  goes  on 
well ;   but  if  it  grows  black,  it  must  be  more  freely  exposed  to  the  air.     As  soon  as  all 
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the  surface  is  covered  with  green  mouldiness,  which  usually  happens  in  eight  or  ten  days, 
the  cover  is  removed,  and  the  matter  is  placed  in  the  sunshine  for  several  days.  When  it 
has  become  as  hard  as  a  stone,  it  is  cut  into  small  fragments,  thrown  into  an  earthen 
vessel,  and  covered  with  the  250  pounds  of  water  having  the  salt  dissolved  in  it.  The 
whole  is  stirred  together,  and  the  height  at  which  the  water  stands  is  noted.  The  vessel 
being  placed  in  the  sun,  its  contents  are  stirred  up  every  morning  and  evening  ;  and  a 
cover  is  applied  at  night,  to  keep  it  warm  and  exclude  rain.  The  more  powerful  the 
sun,  the  sooner  the  soy  will  be  completed  ;  but  it  generally  requires  two  or  three  of  the 
hottest  summer  months.  As  the  mass  diminishes  by  evaporation,  well  water  is  added ; 
and  the  digestion  is  continued  till  the  salt  water  has  dissolved  the  whole  of  the  flour  and 
the  haricots ;  after  which  the  vessel  is  left  in  the  sun  for  a  few  days,  as  the  good  quality 
of  the  soy  depends  on  the  completeness  of  the  solution,  which  is  promoted  by  regular 
stirring.  When  it  has  at  length  assumed  an  oily  appearance,  it  is  poured  into  bags,  and 
strained.  The  clear  black  liquid  is  the  soy,  ready  for  use.  It  is  not  boiled,  but  it  is  put  up 
into  bottles,  which  must  be  carefully  corked.  Genuine  soy  was  made  in  this  way  at  Can- 
ton, by  Michael  de  Grubbens.    See  Memoira  of  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Stockholm  for  1803. 

SPARRY  IRON  ORE.  Tlie  sparry  iron  ore  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  pig 
iron,  and  changes  in  roasting  into  magnetic  ironstone,  discernible  by  the  crystals.  The 
manufacture  of  iron  into  bars,  by  means  of  gas,  is  but  in  its  infancy  ;  but  the  iron 
produced  in  this  manner  is  considered  to  be  preferable  to  that  produced  by  means  of 
charcoal,  and  to  the  puddled  iron  in  bars  made  by  pitcoal. 

The  lignites  of  Germany  have  not  been  found  favourable  to  the  production  of  good 
iron  ;  the  principle  has  therefore  been  introduced,  of  distilling  the  fuel  in  close  vessels, 
and  using  the  resulting  gases,  in  a  state  of  combustion  in  the  furnace,  as  the  source  of 
heat  to  weld  iron.  The  results,  as  far  as  the  experiment  has  yet  been  tried,  are  satis- 
fiurtory,  and  the  use  of  gases  is  rapidly  extending  in  the  iron  districts  of  the  Continent. 
The  relative  value  of  the  irou'producing  states  of  Europe  may  be  inferred  from  the 
following  return,  obtained  in  1845 : — 

Great  Britain         -             -             -             -  2,000,000 

Unhed  Sutes          .             -             -             -  502,000 

France       -----  448,000 

Russia        -----  400,000 

Prussian  Zollverein              ...  800,000 

Austria       -----  190,000 

Belgium    -             -             -                           -  150,000 

Sweden      -             -             -                           -  145,000 

All  the  other  European  States                     -  76,000 

SPECIFIC  GRAVITY,  designates  the  relative  weights  of  different  bodies  under 
the  same  bulk  ;  thus  a  cubic  foot  of  water  weighs  1000  ounces  of  avoirdupois ;  a  cubic 
foot  of  coal,  1350;  a  cubic  foot  of  cast  iron,  7280  ;  a  cubic  foot  of  silver,  10,400;  and 
a  cubic  foot  of  pure  gold,  1 9,200  :  numbers  which  represent  the  specific  gravities  of  tlie 
respective  substances,  compared  to  water  =  1  "OOO.     See  Alloy. 

SPECULUM  METAL,  is  an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin;  described,  under  Corpsa. 

SPERMACETI ;  the  Cetine  of  Chevreul.  In  certain  species  of  the  cachalot  whale, 
OS  the  Phyuter  macrocephalut,  tursi'o,  micropt^  and  orthodon,  as  also  the  Delphinus  edenttduSf 
the  fat  of  some  parts  of  their  bodies  contains  a  peculiar  kind  of  stearine,  called  sper- 
maceti. The  oil  obtained  from  cavities  in  the  bones  of  the  cranium  of  the  above 
cetaceae  is  the  richest  in  this  kind  of  stearine.  This  being  thrown  into  great  filter-bags, 
the  spermaceti  oil  pissses  through,  and  is  subsequently  purified  by  the  addition  of  a 
small  quantity  of  potash  lye,  which  precipitates  certain  matters  by  neutralizing  the  acid 
that  held  them  in  solution.  The  solid  which  remains  on  the  filter  is  next  squeezed  in 
bags,  by  means  of  a  horizontal  hydraulic  press  encased  in  steam,  then  digested  with  a 
weak  potash  lye,  in  order  to  dissolve  out  any  oil  which  may  continue  to  adhere  to  it, 
washed  with  water,  finally  dissolved  in  a  tub  by  the  agency  of  steam,  laden  into  tin  pans, 
and  allowed  slowly  to  concrete  into  a  white  semi-transparent  brittle  lamellar  crystalline 
mass,  which  forms  elegant  candles. 

At  6(P  its  specific  gravity  is  0-943.  It  melts  at  112*5®;  100  parts  of  alcohol  at 
0-821  dissolve  3^  of  it,  of  which  0*9  are  deposited  on  cooling.  Warm  ether  dissolves  it 
in  very  large  quantities.  It  is  soluble  also  in  the  fat  of  volatile  oils ;  and  if  the  solu- 
tions have  been  saturated  while  hot,  the  greater  part  of  the  spermaceti  crystallizes  on 
cooling.  When  this  substance  has  been  purified  by  digesting  alcohol  upon  it  repeat- 
edly, what  remains  is  the  cetine  of  Chevreul,  or  pure  spermaceti.  Its  melting  point  has 
now  become  116<>  F.,  and  its  boiling  point  616^  F.,  at  which  it  distils  without  alter- 
ation.    Caustic  alkaline  lyes  saponify  it  with  difEculty. 

SPINNING.  The  greatest  improvement  hitherto  made  in  forming  textile  fabrics, 
since  the  era  of  Arkwrighr,  b  due  to  Mr.  G.  Bodmer,  of  Manchester.     By  his  patent 
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iaTenlioni  the  *e*enl  organi  of 
Klf-iupplying  body — •  syslein  in«I  truly  m 
wudnamnt   in   lB'i4,  and  wu 

Council,  fur  T  yoca  after  tbs  period  of  14  yewi  v 
Cm  deTelopmeiil  of  »  pUn  by  vhich  fibra  of  colu 
unlapped  llirouEh  all  the  opeTHtianl  of  cleining  aiid  bli 
and  spinolnfi;  in  the  lalter,  however,  only  u  £ir  » 
ctrn«l.      Tlie  lapping  from  Iha  blower  wai  then  not  ni 


united  in  one  ulf-kcting  and 

in  inoit  cDinprebcnuire  pitr&c 

Judicial   Committee  of  the    Privy 


ax.  Ac.  were  lipped  nad 
[,  carding,  drawing,  raring, 
peration  of  finding  is  coa- 
jt  the  lapping  directly  nod 
tn  connection  witn  ine  ciroing  engines  wai  du  intpnuon,  and  waa  brought  by  him  into 
operation  at  St.  Itlaiie  in  the  DIaek  Forist,  WTeral  yean  before  he  took  out  bis  pUeiil 
in  England.  The  method  applied  through  all  the  inllDwing  opentlons  was  then 
new.  Mr  Dyer's  and  KTeral  other  patent*  ffmnted  lubtequenlly  were  decided  and 
acknowledged  infVingenients.  Ilie  patent  of  1S34  wu  the  beginning;  the  result  of 
which  wai  the  wreraL  pateati  fbi  improvementi  in  1835,  1B37,  1838,  and  1842,  of  Mr. 
Uodmi 


By  « 


the  cotton  ii  cleared  from  it 


Palnil  of  1835. 

irint  dirl  and  opened.  Thli  machine  delirets  tb* 
cotton  Into  a  room  or  on  to  a  travelling  cloth,  from  which  it  ii  taken,  weiglied  in 
certain  portions,  and  ipread  upon  cloth  in  equal  porlioni  j  thii  ia  then  rolled  up,  and 
placed  behind  the  Grot  blower. 

The  first  blower  hai  a  feeding-plate  like^.l 33 3, without  teeth,  and  over  this  plate  the 
cotton  is  delivered  to  the  operation  of  the  aommon  beaten,  from  which  it  is  received 


Patau  of  ISSS. 


of  1 894  SI 


Into  a  narrow  compartment  oF  A\  or  S  inches  broad,  and  wound,  by  mean*  of  hi)  tap- 
tnachinei  upon  rolleta  in  beautifully  level  and  well.cleaned  Upi.  Eight  of  these 
narrow  lipi  are  then  placed  behind  a  second  blower,  of  a  similar  construction  to  the 
first.  Instead  of  the  common  beater,  however,  a  drum  with  toothed  stivighl  edges  ia 
used  («eej^.l3S4>,  which  opeu  the  cotton  still  mori^  and  separates  the  Gbm  flam  one 
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another.  The  cotton  is  again  formed  into  similar  narrow  laps,  which  are  still  more 
equal  than  the  preceding  ones,  and  eight  of  these  laps  are  then  placed  behind  the  carding 
engines.  It  was  only  by  applying  his  lap-machine,  patented  in  1843,  that  he  succeeded 
in  forming  small  laps  on  the  blower ;  without  this  he  could  not  perform  the  doflSng  of 
the  laps  without  stopping  the  wire-cloth,  and  in  doing  this,  an  irregular  lap  would  be 
formed  because  of  the  accumulating  of  the  falling  cotton  in  one  place  while  the  wire- 
cloth  was  standing. 

Carding  Engine,  — -  The  patent  of  18 34  showed  a  mode  of  coupling  a  number  of 
carding  engines,  the  product  of  which  was  delivered  upon  an  endless  belt  or  a  trougli, 
and  at  the  end  of  this  trough  was  wound  upon  a  roller.  This  arrangement  wants  no 
description,  as  it  is  generally  known.     I  have  seen  it  in  use  on  the  Continent, 

When  a  set  of  cards  work  together,  any  interruption  or  stoppage  of  a  single  carding 
engine  causes  a  defect  in  the  produce  of  the  whole  lap.  Interruptions  occurred  several 
times  a  day  by  the  stripping  of  the  main  cylinder,  and  during  this  operation  the 
missing  band  or  sliver  was  supplied  out  of  a  can,  being  the  produce  of  a  single  carding 
engine  working  into  cans  (a  spare  card).  The  more  objectionable  defect  was,  however, 
the  difference  of  the  product  of  the  carding  engine  after  the  main  cylinder  bad  been 
stripped ;  the  band  or  sliver  from  it  will  be  thin  and  light  until  the  cards  of  the  main 
cylinder  are  again  sufficiently  filled  with  cotton,  when  the  band  will  again  assume  its 
proper  thickness.  Another  irregularity  was  caused  by  the  stripping  of  the  flats  or  top 
cards,  but  was  not  so  fatal  as  the  first  one.  These  defects  were  of  course  a  serious 
drawback  in  his  system  of  working,  the  latter  of  which  he  provided  against  in  his 
first  patent  by  stripping  the  top  cards  by  mechanism ;  the  fi^rmer,  however,  was  only 
conquered  by  his  invention  of  the  self-strippers  for  the  main  cylinders ;  thus  the 
carding  engine  may  now  work  from  Monday  morning  till  Saturday  night  without 
interruption,  the  cylinders  requiring  only  to  be  brushed  out  every  evening;  the  con- 
sequence is,  that  much  time  is  gained,  and  a  very  equal,  clean,  and  clear  product  is 
obtained.  Old  carding  engines  to  which  he  applied  his  feeders  (see  ^j^.  1S25.)  and 
main  cylinder*  clearers  produce  much  superior  work,  and  increase  the  production 
from  18  to  S4  per  cent. 

The  main  cylinder-clearer  consists  of  a  very  light  cast  iron  cylinder,  upon  which 
five,  six,  or  more  sets  of  wire  brushes  are  fixed,  which  are  caused  to  travel  to  and  fro 
across  the  main  cylinder ;  the  surface  or  periphery  of  the  brushes  overrunning  the 
surface  or  periphery  of  the  main  cylinder  by  8  or  10  per  cent,  the  brushes  thus  lifting 
the  cotton  out  of  the  teeth  of  the  cards  of  the  main  cylinder,  and  causing  the  dirt  and 
lumps  to  fidl. 

As  the  brushes  are  not  above  a  quarter-inch  in  breadth  and  travel  to  and  fro,  it  is 
clear  that  no  irregularity  can  take  place  in  the  fleece  which  comes  from  the  doffer ; 
not  more  than  l-40th  part  of  the  breadth  of  the  cylinder  being  acted  upon  at  the  same 
time.   Figs,  IS26,  1387.    give  an  idea  of  the  clearer :  the  mechanism  within  the  clearer 
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and  by  which  the  brushes,  a,  are  caused  to  travel  is  simple  and  solid.  The  mam 
cylinders  for  the  carding  engines  are  made  of  cast  iron,  the  two  sets  of  arms  and  rims 
are  cast  in  the  same  piece ;  when  complete  they  weigh  50  lbs.  less  than  those  made  of 
wood. 

vou  ir.  4  U 
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The  nev  lap  machitx  eoDncctrd  with  ibew  cnginm  ii  aliDOtt  *e1f-*eting ;  ■  girl  haa 
oiil)'  to  turn  ■  crank  when  tha  lap  ii  full ;  by  thii  turn  the  full  lap  ii  mnovBl  and  an 
cmptj  roller  put  in  it*  plue,  the  band  of  eoiton  i<  cut,  and  no  wMte  u  niade. 

Drawing  Framt.  —  The  draving  franie  oF  1SS4  wu  improied,  and  the  imprOTcmcnta 
patented,  in  1835,  and  olhera  again  in  IB49.  That  of  1834  ii  knovn  in  GenniTiy  aid 
Fnnre.  and  generillj  in  uie.  The  lapi  from  the  carding  engine  lap-maidiiiie  an  put 
upon  deliirring  rolleri,  behind  a  aet  of  draving  rollera,  and  Iroin  them  delircred  upon  a 
belt  or  trvugb,  and  again  formed  into  lapa  ainiilar  to  thoae  from  the  carding  enginca. 
Tht  nelt  operation  IbriDcd  the  lapi  into  unlwiated  roving^  and  the  Deat  a^ain  icrto 
cmBller  untvialed  roiinga,  or  rannga  with  blie  Iwiit  in  them  aa  infringed  upon  by 
Dyer.  Tbe  l*l>e  tviit  vaa  rather  objectionable,  and  in  hi*  patent  of  I83£  be  ptn  ■ 
number  of  roiingi  on  the  aame  bobbia,  vitfa  left  and  right  peimanent  twiat  in  them. 
Iliu  don  very  veil ;  then  ii,  howeier,  a  little  objection  to  thai  place  in  vhteh  the 
tvitt  chanf^  from  right  to  left  vben  it  corDCi  to  the  last  operalitHi  before  rpionii^. 
In  hti  patent  of  1B3S,  and  particularly  in  that  of  1849,  he  confined  the  Icfl  and  right- 
hand  twiitto  the  drawing  fmme,  when  he  conrerts  two  lapi  into  one  foTing,  and  foRiM  a 
roller  or  bobbin  of  14  inchn  diameter  and  I J  incbea  broad,  with  aia  aeparaie  and  twisted 
rnringi  wound  upon  it.  {SttJIgi.  t33B.  and  1339.)  The  twin  ia  giien  bytubeeintwo 
direction!,  lo  that  it  temaint  in  it  (tux  fig.  1339.)  tbe  tube  tuma  in  iha  tame  direction. 
while  the  roring  adTanees  4  or  5  inebe*.  and  then  tuma  in  tbe  other  direction.  TbcM 
lapi  or  bohbina  are  then  placed  behind  a  ouiebine,  which  he  ealli  a  coil-frame,  tfae  moat 
impoitanl  arrmngement  of  which  he  clunM<t  already  in  hia  patent  of  1 835.  It  oooaiati 
of  a  slot  with  a  tratettiog  apout,  without  which  the  coila  cannot  be  fotmed  under 
preuure.  Ciuling  in  eoltoo  cannot  be  cUinud,  ai  it  wai  done  in  the  Ent  lyiteni  tif 
coIMn  apioning. 

Coil  fVinu.  —  Tbe  bobbioa  (fig.  1338.)  ara  placed  behind  this  machine,  and  two  end* 
ftom  the  bobbin  art  patted  through  the  drawing  rollera  and  formed  into  one  untwiaH 
alirer  or  roTing  in  the  following  manner:  —  When  tbe  cotton  baa  paned  through  tbe 
drawing  rollen  (see /jr.  1930  )  and  calender  rollera,  *,  it  is  paiscd  through  the  tube,  a, 
and  the  finger,  c )  the  spindle  with  iti  diie,  n,  reToliea  in  inch  a  proportion  at  to  take 
up  the  cotton  which  proceeds  from  the  calender  rolUrt,  a,  and  cauie  the  rovingi  to  be 
laid  down  in  a  ipiral  line  closely  one  by  one,  and  at  tbe  rollers,  a,  work  at  a  regular 
■peed,  it  is  eiident  that  tbe  motion  of  the  finger,  c,  and  tfae  speed  of  tha  tube  a,  ranat 
vary  acoordingly.  Tha  coil,  a,  ii  stationary,  and  it  pretied  by  the  lid  or  top,  r,  which 
slides  up  the  apindle,  o,  made  of  tin  plate,  llie  cotton  enten  through  tfae  slot,  i,  in 
fig.  D.  It  it  quite  eridcnt  that  tbe  finger,  c,  and  spindle,  o,  only  perform  one  and  iba 
same  varying  motion,  wbich  it  repeated  at  crery  fi«ah  layer,  and  the  soil  is  thus  huUi 
from  below  i  it  is  about  8  iocfaes  in  diameter  and  18  inches  high  when  compresatd. 
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.  Bodmer  has  tcreral  modes 

f  forming  these  ctnla. 

but  one  ODiy  it  >hown 

coils  are  placed  behind  the  t 

wist  coil  frame*  in 

half 

cant  or  partly  open  one- 

or  troughs. 

or  behind  a  winding  machine 

where  they  are  wound 

upon  rollers  aide  by 

ade,  like  the 

lap  or  bobbin  shown  in  th 

drawing  frame. 

and 

placed  behind  the  twiat 

coil  frame  in 

this  sUte. 
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PiatetUt  of  1888  and  1848.  Arfraif  o/ 1838  aiuf  1842. 

The  difference  of  this  machine  from  that  above  described  consists  in  the  dimensions  of 
their  parts,  and  in  its  having  the  spindle,  a,  and  the  lid  or  top,  f,  revolving,  as  well  as 
the  tube,  a.  (See^fp.  133 1.)  In  this  machine  the  motion  of  the  spindle,  b,  is  uniform :  the 
spindle,  o,  however,  is  connected  by  the  bevel  wheels  h  and  i,  with  a  differential  motion 
at  the  end  of  the  fVame,  with  which  the  motion  of  the  finger,  c,  corresponds.  The  skew 
wheels,  k  and  l,  are  connected  with  the  drawing  rollers,  a.  The  speed  of  the  tulie,  b, 
and  the  spindle,  o,  are  so  proportioned,  that  while  the  spindle,  o,  performs  one  revolution, 
and  therefore  puts  one  twist  into  the  roving,  the  tube,  a,  also  performs  one  revolution, 
misring  so  much  as  will  be  required  to  pass  through  the  slot  in  the  cap  or  disc,  n,  and 
laj  on  it  as  much  of  the  roving  as  proceeds  ftom.  the  rollers,  a,  and  in  which  one  twist 
is  contained.  Of  course  the  twbt  of  these  rovings  can  be  adapted  to  their  fineness  and 
varied  ;  but  it  is  evident  that,  on  account  of  the  regularity  of  the  machine  and  its  sim- 
plicity of  movement,  the  rovings  can  never  be  stretched,  and  much  less  twist  can  be  put 
into  them  than  can  be  put  in  the  common  By  frames.  These  coils  are  put  behind  the 
spinning  machines  on  shelves  or  in  small  cans,  open  in  front ;  or  they  are  wound  from 
24  to  72  ends  upon  bobbins,  and  placed  upon  unlap  rollers  behind  the  spinning 
frames. 

Coiling  Machine  for  Carding  EnginttM  and  Drawing  Frame*.  —  These  are  simple 
machines,  which  may  be  applied  to  carding  engines  or  drawing  frames  of  any  descrip- 
tion.    They  form  large  coils,  9  inches  in  diameter  and  SS  inches  long,  when  on  the 
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ducribed  muhioo  ars  •dopted  irith  equal  mcceii  lo  wool  ■□(!  ilai.  In  hii  pitenti  ol 
IS35,  IS37,andlS3S.  b>  ahowi  inenl  modes  of  applying  hit  ijslem  to  coitmi  uid  atbcr 
niBcbinerj.  He  winds  directly  from  the  curding  engins  the  iliien  leptintelj  upon  long 
bobbin!,  and  he  giTei  Ihem  Iwiit  in  two  directions,  for  Ifae  purpoie  of  uniliag  the  fibrci 
to  come  extent,  »  that  tbej  not  oolj  come  off  the  bobbing  vilhout  iticklag  to  one 
anolber,  but  a!io  tbst  Ihey  may  draw  smootbcr.  He  alio  showed  ■  machine,  by  which 
seven]  rotinga,  sty  4  or  more,  are  put  upon  the  same  bobbin  with  conical  ends) 
these  bobbin!  are  pUced  behind  the  mul»  or  Ihroitles,  and  are  unwound  by  a  belt  or 
strap  running  parallel  with  the  fluted  rollers  of  the  tpinoing  maclilneaa  aeeninj^.  1333. 
^e  belt  ot  band,  a,  is  worked  in  a  similar  way  lo  that  described  in  his  former  paleiit, 
and  the  bobbini,  b,  test  upon  and  rcTolve  upon  their  turbce,  eiaetly  according  to  ibe 
■peed  or  the  belt  It  is  quite  erident  that  the  whole  set  or  ro'ingi  muit  be  unwound 
ciaclly  at  the  aame  speed,  and  that  no  stretching  can  take  place.  He  can  put  real  and 
'eraed  twiit  in  Ihese  roiings  as  well  as  false  twist  only.     The  most  important  fnCure 


metal  p 


a  formed  tl 


>ugh  * 


,,i.  1334,  1335,  and  133S. 
from  the  drawing  rollers  is  passed  lli'rough  Ihe  twisters,  c,  and  through  the  slot  in  the  plalei 
Ih  Thus  be  is  enabled  to  put  any  convenienl  number  of  neatly  formed  and  perfectly  acpa- 
rale  coils  upon  the  wooden  barrel  or  bobbin.  The  bobbin  formed  upon  these  machine* 
is  represented  in  fig.  1 33T„  and  the  conical  ends  are  farmad  by  a  mechanism,  by  which 
the  twisters,  c,  arc  caused  to  approach  a  tiltle  more  to  one  anolber,  after  each  layer  of 
rowings  baa  been  coiled  round  the  barret :  the  section  of  the  bobbin  is  therefore  like 
that  shown  in  fig.  1337.  He  makes  use  of  exactly  tlie  same  arranfiement,  vis.  a  finger 
trBVclling  along  a  slot  in  a  plate,  for  Ibe  purpose  of  forming  the  coila,  which  baa  li«n 
already  described, 

Ro*ings  wound  upon  bobbins  by  means  of  tubes  reTolriog  in  one  direction  wr  ccr- 
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tainly  not  to  fit  for  spinning  as  roTings  into  which  a  small  degree  of  twist  is  put.  The 
tube  by  which  a  twist  is  put  in  on  one  side  and  taken  out  at  the  other  curls  or  ruffles 
the  cotton,  and  causes  it  to  spread  out  as  it  passes  between  the  rollers,  while  rovinga 
with  a  little  permanent  twist  in  them  are  held  together  in  the  process  of  drawing,  and 
thus  produce  smooth  yarn.  To  remedy  the  evil  above  described,  when  untwisted  rovings 
are  used,  he  causes  the  spouts  or  guides,  through  which  the  rovings  pass  into  or  between 
the  drawing  rollers,  to  revolve  slowly  first  in  one,  and  then  in  the  other  direction,  and 
thus  puts  a  certain  quantity  of  twist  into  the  rovings  while  they  are  being  prepared  for 
spinning.  Two  modes  of  performing  this  cmeration  are  clearly  described  in  his  patent 
of  1835. 

There  is  a  little  defect  in  the  working  of  the  rovings  with  reversed  twist  when  too 
much  or  too  little  twist  is  put  in  them,  or  when  the  winding  machine  u  not  kept  in  good 
order.  This  defect  proceeds  from  the  change  in  the  twist  of  the  roving  seen  at  a, 
fiff,  1338. ;  in  this  place  the  twist  is  not  like  that  at  b,  and  it  would,  in  some  parts  of  the 


A 


1338 


yarn,  be  detected  under  circumstances  Just  described.  In  cases  where  double  rovings 
are  used,  the  twisters  are  so  arranged  as  to  put  the  twist  in  the  rovings,  as  shown  in 
Jiff.  1339. :  in  this  case  the  reversing  place  of  one  roving  meets  the  twisted  place  of  the 
other,  and  the  fault  is  completely  rectified. 

1339 


The  preceding  description  gives  an  idea  ot  Mr.  Bodmer*s  admirable  system  of  pre- 
paring and  spinning  cotton,  wool,  fiax,  &c.,  and  of  the  several  processes ;  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  describe  the  several  machines,  or  the  details  of  the  same,  as  exhibited  in 
his  patents. 

In  his  patent  of  1838,  he  specifies  a  self-actor,  namely  a  machine  in  itself,  which 
can  be  attached  to  S,  3,  or  even  4  mules  of  almost  any  convenient  number  of 
spindi^s.  Tlie  mules  are  previously  stripped  of  all  their  mechanism  except  the  rollers 
and  their  wheels,  the  carriage  and  spindles }  all  the  other  movements  ordinarily  com- 
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bined  with  the  mule  are  contained  in  the  machine,  which  is  placed  between  a  set  of 
mules,  as  seen  in  fig,  1S40. ;  a  and  6,  the  sel^actors,  to  each  of  which  3  mules  are 

yoked,  and  whidi  are  connected  by 

1340  bands  and  shafts  with  tlie  seK^etor, 

I  I        or  rather  partly  self-actor.     A  girl 

I  "  of  fifteen  or  rizteen  yean  old  ststnds 

at  X  between  a  and  fr,  and  never 

leaves  her  place  except,  perhaps,  fi» 

f  "j       aidinff  in  doffing  or  in  banding  the 

I  I  spindles.    The  geering  of  the  room 

acts  by  means  of  straps  upon  the 

machines  a  and  6,  and  from  these 

I  "^        machines  all  Ae  moTemoits   are 

I  —    -  I  given  to  the  six  mules,  namely,  the 

motion  of  the  rollers,  the  spindles, 
^^^^  the  drawing  out  of  the  carriage,  the 

X  I     »»    I  after  draft,  &c    When  the  earrii^eft 

are  to  be  put  up,   the   girl   talies 
hold  of  two  levers  of  the  machine  a, 
and  by  moving  them  in  certain  pro> 
portions,  acts  upon  two  cones  and 
puUeys,  and  thus  causes,  in  the  most 
easy  and  certain  manner,  the  car- 
riages to  run  in  and  the  yam  to  be 
wound  on  the  spindles.     The  first 
machine  Mr.  B.  made  for  this  pur- 
pose was  completely  self-acting,  but 
ho  found  very  soon  that  the  me^ 
clianism  was  more  complicated  and 
apt  to  go  out  of  order  than  that  or 
the  aboTe>described  machine ;  and 
as  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  girl  of  a  certain  age  to  watch  over  the  pieoers  for  a  certain 
number  of  mules,  he  preferred  the  simplified  machine ;   placing  the  girl  near  th^e 
machines,  from  whence  the  whole  set  of  mules  attached  to  the  same  can  be  overlooked, 
as  the  creels  behind  the  mules  are  not  wanted  in  his  system,  this  impediment  to  the 
sight  of  the  girl  would  be  removed.     He  schemed  these  machines  for  the  purpose  of 
altering,  at  a  trifling  expense,  the  common  mules  into  self^actors;  they  are  equally 
good  for  any  numbers  of  yam. 

Bastard  Frame,  —  In  his  patent  of  1838  and  1842,  we  find  the  description  of  a 
very  nmple  bastard  frame,  namely,  a  throstle  with  mule  spindles,  forming  cops,  as  seen 
in^^.  1341.,  and  wound  so  hard  that  they  can  be  handled  about  without  any  danger  of 
1341  spoiling  them ;  in  the  same  dimensions  they  contain  one  third 

more  yam  than  the  best  cops  of  self-actors,  llie  machine  is 
extremely*  simple;  but  owing  to  some  circumstances  in  the 
construction  of  the  winders  and  plates,  he  has  not  been  able 
to  spin  advantageously  upon  large  machines  above  No.  SO'ik 
He  has  spim  on  it  No.  56,  and  most  beautiful  yam.  The  quantity  this  machinery 
produces  is  nearly  one  third  more  than  the  best  self-actor,  on  an  equal  number  of 
spindles,  and  the  yarn  and  cops  are  much  superior.  Of  course  there  is  a  copping 
motion  connected  with  the  machine:  the  winding,  however,  is  continuous,  as  veil 
as  the  twisting,  and  fig».  134S.  and  1343.  will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  firame. 
The  yam  coming  from  the  rollers,  a,  goes  through  an  eye,  b,  to  the  wire,  c, 
fixed  in  the  flyer,  d,  and  from  thence  on  to  the  mule  spindle,  a :  as  the  spindle 
revolves,  the  flyer  is  dragged  along,  and  by  its  centrifugal  power  winds  the  yarn  tight 
upon  the  spindles. 

SPIRIT  OF  AMMONIA,  is,  properly  speaking,  alcohol  combined  with  ammonia 
gas ;  but  the  term  is  often  applied  to  water  of  ammonia. 

SPIRITS,  VINOUS.  This  subject  has  been  fully  discussed  in  the  articles  A^jcohou 
DisnixATioK,  and  FEaMXHTATiov.  I  have  shown  that  the  progressive  increase  of  alcohol 
in  the  wash  tends  progressively  to  prevent  the  conversion  of  the  wort  into  spirit,  or 
checks  the  fermenting  process,  tiiough  a  great  deal  of  fermentable  matter  remains  un- 
changed. Mr.  Sheridan  has  sought  to  remove  this  obstacle  to  the  thorough  trsns- 
routation  of  saccharine  matter  into  alcohol,  by  drawing  off  the  spirit  as  it  is  formed. 
For  this  purpose  he  ferments  his  wash  in  close  tuns  connected  with  a  powerful  air- 
pump  worked  by  machinery,  thus  continually  removing  the  carbonic  acid  as  it  is  formed, 
end  maintaining  a  diminished  pressure  under  which  the  alcohol  readily  distils  at  s 
temperature  of  l^Xfi  or  130^  F.     He  finds  that  this  degree  of  heat  b  not  injuiious  to  the 
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fennenUtioD,  provided  tint  it  be  communicated  by  the  air  of  a  stove-room,  and  not  by 
water  or  steam  pipes  traversing  the  liquid,  which  would  inevitably  scald  or  seeth  the  par- 
ticles in  succession,  and  thereby  extinguish  the  fermenting  principle. 

By  the  above  ingenious  plan,  Mr.  Sheridan  tells  me  he  has  obtained  88  giJlons  of 
proof  spirit  from  a  quarter  of  grain,  instead  of  the  average  product,  21 »  being  an  incrouo 
of  25  per  cent.  The  experiment  was  tried  upon  a  considerable  scale  at  Messrs.  Currie*s 
great  distillery  near  London ;  but  could  not  be  established  as  a  mode  of  manufocture»  on 
account  of  the  excise  laws,  which  prohibit  the  distillers  from  carrying  on  the  two  processes 
of  fermentation  and  distillation  at  the  same  time. 

ComumptiBn  of  l^rit»,  —  According  to  a  return  recently  made,  the  total  number  of 
gallons  of  proof  spirits  distilled  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  year  ending  January 
5,  1R50,  was  24,775,128,   distributed   among  the  three   kingdoms   thus:  —  £nglana, 
5,578,41 1  gallons,  of  which  5,365,600  were  from  malt  with  unmalted  grain,  17,337  from 
sugar  or  molasses  with  unmalted  grain,  13,941  from  sugar,  and  176,553  from  molasses ; 
Scotland,  10,846,634  gallons,  of  which  6,058,086  were  from  malt  only,  and  4,788,554 
from  malt  with  unmalted  grain ;  Ireland,  8,355,883  gallons,  of  which  85*756  were  from 
malt  only,  8,047,077  from  malt  with  unmalted  grain,  and  222,250  from  sugar  or  molaasca 
with  unmalted  grain.    The  number  of  gallons  of  proof  spirits  on  which  duty  was  paid  ibr 
home  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  22,962,012,  the  total  amount  of  duty 
being  5,747,218/.   Is.,  distributed  as  follows:  —  England,  675,036  gallons  from  malt 
only,  8,166,226  from  malt  mixed  with  unmalted  grain,  14,740  from  sugar,  and  177,058 
from  molasses ;  total,  9,053,676  gallons,  on  which  3,546,023JL  2s.  duty  was  paid,  at  the 
rate  of  7«.    lOd,  per  gallon;  Scotland,  4^950,736  gallons  from  malt  only,  1,984,115 
from  malt  mixed  with  unmalted  grain,  and  152  from  sugar;  total,  6,935,003  gallons, 
on  which  the  duty,  at  S«.  Sd,  per  gallon,  amounted  to  1,271, 417iL  4f.  4<f. ;  Ireland, 
452,468  gallons  from  malt  only,  6,404,770  from  malt  mixed  with  unmalted  grain, 
112,308  from  sugar  or  molasses  with  unmalted  grain,  and  3,787  from  sugar;  total* 
6,973,333  gallons,  yielding,  at  the  rate  of  2«.  Bd,  per  gallon,  an  amount  of  duty  equal  to 
929,777/.  14#.  Bd. 
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The  total  number  of  gallons  of  proof  spirits  imported  into  England  in  the  year  end- 
ing January  5,  1850^  from  Scotland,  amounted  to  2,651,529  gallons,  of  which  673,342 
were  distilled  from  malt  only,  and  1,978,187  from  a  miiture  of  malt  with  unmalted 
grain  ;  and  the  total  amount  of  duty  paid  thereon,  at  the  rate  of  7«.  lOd*  per  gallon, 
was  l,088,515il  10*.  6d.t  being  513,3SOf.  8«.  on  removal  from  bond,  and  525,185/.  2«.  6d 
after  arrival  at  the  place  of  destination.  The  number  of  gallons  imported  from  Ireland 
was  890,021|  of  which  1,694  were  from  malt  only,  884,772  from  malt  with  unmalted 
grain,  3,285  from  sugar  or  molasses  with  grain,  and  270  from  sugdr ;  and  the  total 
amount  of  duty  paid  was  348,59R  lis.  2<t,  being  118,912/^  7f.  6dt  on  removal  from 
bond,  and  229,679/.  Ss.  8d  after  arrival  at  the  place  of  destination.  Tlie  number  of 
gallons  imported  from  Scotland  into  Ireland  was  766,405,  of  which  396,064  were  from 
nuilt  only,  370,205  from  malt  mixed  with  grain,  and  136  from  sugar,  the  amount  of 
duty  paid,  at  the  rate  of  2«.  Bd.  being  102,1872.  6«.  8</.,  levied  aAer  arrival  at  the  place 
of  destination.  Tlie  quantity  imported  from  Ireland  into  Scotland  was  1 2,580  gallons, 
of  which  12,428  were  from  malt  with  grain,  and  152  from  sugar,  and  the  duty  paid 
thereon,  at  the  rate  of  3t.  Bd.,  amounted  to  2,3062.  6s«  8 J. 

SPIRIT  OF  WINE;  Alcohol. 

^SPONGE  {Eponife,  Fr. ;  Schwamm,  Germ.)  ;  is  a  cellular  fibrous  tissue  produced  by 
small  animals,  almost  imperceptible,  called  polypi  by  naturalists,  which  live  in  the  sea. 
This  tissue  is  said  to  be  covered  in  its  recent  state  with  a  kind  of  semi-fluid  thin  coat 
of  animal  Jelly,  susceptible  of  a  slight  contraction  or  trembling  on  being  touched ;  which 
is  the  only  symptom  of  vitality  displayed  by  the  sponge.  After  death,  this  jelly  dis- 
appears, and  leaves  merely  the  sponge ;  formed  by  the  combination  of  a  multitude  of 
small  capillary  tubeSi  capable  of  receiving  water  in  their  interior,  and  of  becoming 
tiiereby  distended.  Sponges  occur  attached  to  stones  at  the  bottom  of  tlie  sea;  and 
abound  particularly  upon  the  sliores  of  the  islands  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago.  Al- 
though analogous  in  their  origin  to  coral,  sponges  are  quite  diflTerent  in  their  nature ;  the 
former  being  composed  almost  entirely  of  carbonate  of  lime  ;  while  the  latter  are  formed 
of  the  same  elements  as  animal  matters^  and  afibrd,  on  distillationy  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  ammonia. 
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Dilute  sulphuric  acid  has  been  recommended  for  bleaching  sponges,  after  the  calca- 
reous impurities  have  been  removed  by  muriatic  acid.     Chlorine  water  answers  better. 

SPOON  MANUFACTURE.     See  Stampimo  or  Mktals. 

STAIN£D  GLASS.  When  certain  metallic  oxides  or  chlorides,  ground  op  with 
proper  fluxes,  are  painted  upon  glass,  their  colours  fuse  into  its  surface  at  a  moderate 
heat,  and  make  durable  pictures,  which  are  frequently  employed  in  ornamenting  the 
windows  of  churches  as  well  as  of  other  public  and  private  buildings.  The  colours  of 
stained  glass  are  all  transparent,  and  are  therefore  to  be  viewed  only  by  trmnsmittcd 
light.  Kfany  metallic  pigments,  which  afford  a  fine  effect  when  applied  eold  on  euivass 
or  paper,  are  so  changed  by  vitreous  fusion  as  to  be  quite  inapplicable  to  painting  in 
stained  glass. 

The  glass  proper  (or  receiving  these  vitrifying  pigments  should  be  colourless*  uni- 
form, and  difficult  of  fusion ;  for  which  reason  crown  glass,  made  with  little  alkali, 
or  with  kelp,  is  preferred.  When  the  design  is  too  large  to  be  contained  on  a  ungle 
pane,  several  are  fitted  together,  and  fixed  in  a  bed  of  soft  cement  while  painting,  and 
then  taken  asunder  to  be  separately  subjected  to  the  fire.  In  arranging  the  glass 
pieces,  care  must  be  taken  to  distribute  the  joinings  so  that  the  lead  frame-work  may 
interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the  effect. 

A  design  must  be  drawn  upon  paper,  and  placed  beneath  the  plate  of  glass ;  though  the 
artist  cannot  regulate  his  tints  directly  by  his  pallet,  but  by  specimens  of  the  colours 
producible  from  his  pallet  pigments  after  they  are  fired,  l^e  upper  aide  of  the  glass 
being  sponged  over  with  gum-water  aSbrds,  when  dry,  a  surface  proper  for  receiving 
the  colours,  without  the  risk  of  their  running  irregularly,  as  they  would  be  apt  to  do 
on  the  slippery  glass.  The  artist  first  draws  on  tlie  plate,  with  a  fine  pencil,  all  the 
traces  which  mark  the  great  outlines  and  shades  of  the  figures.  This  is  usually  done 
in  black,  or,  at  least,  some  strong  colour,  such  as  brown,  blue^  groen,  or  red.  In 
laying  on  these,  the  painter  is  guided  by  the  same  principles  as  the  engraver,  when  be 
produces  the  effect  of  light  and  shade  by  dots,  lines,  or  hatches ;  and  be  employs  that 
colour  to  pVoduce  the  shades,  which  will  harmonise  l)est  with  the  colour  which  ia  to  be 
afterwards  applied  ;  but  for  the  deeper  shades,  black  is  in  general  used.  When  this  is 
finished,  the  whole  picture  will  be  represented  in  lines  or  hatches  similar  to  an  en- 
graving finished  up  to  the  highest  effect  possible  ;  and  afterwards,  when  it  is  dry,  the 
vitrifying  colours  are  laid  on  by  means  of  larger  hair  pencils ;  their  selection  being 
regulated  by  the  burnt  specimen  tints.  When  he  finds  it  necessary  to  lay  two  colours 
adjoining,  which  are  apt  to  run  together  in  the  kiln,  he  must  apply  one  of  them  to  the 
back  of  the  glass.  But  the  few  principal  colours  to  be  presently  mentioned,  are  all  fast 
colours,  which  do  not  run,  except  the  yellow,  which  must  therefore  be  laid  on  the 
opposite  side.  After  colouring,  the  artist  proceeds  to  bring  out  the  lighter  effects  by 
taking  off  the  colour  in  the  proper  place,  with  a  goose  quill  cut  like  a  pen  without  a 
slit.  By  working  this  upon  the  glass,  he  removes  the  colour  from  the  parts  where  the 
lights  should  be  the  strongest ;  such  as  the  hair,  eyes,  the  reflection  of  bright  surfiKes 
and  light  parts  of  draperies.  The  blank  pen  may  be  employed  either  to  make  the 
lights  by  lines,  or  batches  and  dots,  as  is  most  suitable  to  the  subject. 

By  the  metallic  preparations  now  laid  upon  it,  the  glass  is  made  ready  for  being 
fired,  in  order  to  fix  and  bring  out  the  proper  colours.  The  furnace  or  kiln  best 
adapted  for  this  purpose,  is  similar  to  that  used  by  enamellers.  See  Enamel,  and  the 
Glaze-kUn,  under  Porriay.  It  consists  of  a  muffle  or  arch  of  fire-clay  or  pottery,  so 
set  over  a  fireplace,  and  so  surrounded  by  flues,  as  to  receive  a  very  considerable  beat 
within,  in  the  most  equable  and  regular  manner ;  otherwise  some  parts  of  the  glass 
will  be  melted  ;  while,  on  others,  the  superficial  film  of  colours  will  remain  unvitrified. 
The  mouth  of  the  muffle,  and  the  entry  for  introducing  fuel  to  the  fire,  should  be  on 
opposite  sides,  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  the  admission  of  dust  into  the  mufiie, 
whose  mouth  should  be  closed  with  double  folding-doors  of  iron,  furnished  with  smsU 
peep-holes,  to  allow  the  artbt  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  staining,  and  to  withdraw 
small  trial  slips  of  glass,  painted  with  the  principal  tints  used  in  the  picture. 

Tlie  muffle  must  be  made  of  very  refractory  fire-clay,  flat  at  its  bottom,  and  only  5 
or  6  inches  high,  with  such  an  arched  top  as  may  make  the  roof  strong,  and  so  dose 
on  all  sides  as  to  exclude  entirely  the  smoke  and  flame.  On  the  bottinn  of  the  muffle 
a  smooth  bed  of  sifted  lime,  freed  from  water,  about  half  an  inch  thick,  most  be  pre- 
pared for  receiving  the  pane  of  glass.  Sometimes  several  plates  of  glass  are  laid  over 
each  other  with  a  layer  of  dry  pulverulent  lime  between  each.  The  fire  is  now  lighted, 
and  most  gradually  raised,  lest  the  glass  should  be  broken ;  and  after  it  has  attaimd  to 
its  full  heot,  it  must  be  kept  up  for  3  or  4  hours,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  indica- 
tions of  the  trial  slips ;  the  yellow  colour  being  principally  watched,  as  it  is  found  to  be 
Che  best  criterion  of  the  state  of  the  otliers.  When  the  eolours  are  properly  burnt  in, 
the  fire  is  suffered  to  die  away,  so  as  to  anneal  the  glass. 
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JFTesh  eoUmr,  —  Take  an  ounce  of  red  lead,  two  ounces  of  red  enamel  (Venetian  glass 
enamel,  from  alum  and  copperaa  calcined  together),  grind  them  to  fine  potrder,  and 
work  this  up  with  spirits  (alcohol)  upon  a  hard  stone.  When  slightly  baked,  this 
produces  a  fine  flesh  colour. 

Biaek  eoUmr,  —-  Take  14^  ounces  of  smithy  scales  of  iron,  mix  them  with  two  ounces 
of  white  glass  (crystal),  an  ounce  of  antimony,  and  half  an  ounce  of  manganese ;  pound 
and  grind  these  ingredients  together  with  strong  vinegar.  A  brilliant  black  may  also 
be  obtained  by  a  mixture  of  cobalt  blue  with  the  oxides  of  manganese  and  iron. 
Another  black  is  made  from  three  parts  of  crystal  glass,  two  parts  of  oxide  of  copper, 
and  one  of  (glass  of)  antimony  worked  up  together,  as  aboTC. 

Brown  eoUmr.  —  An  ounce  of  white  glass  or  enamel,  half  an  ounce  of  good  man- 
ganese ;  ground  together. 

Red^  rote,  amd  hromm,  oohurtf  are  made  from  peroxide  of  iron,  prepared  by  nitric  acid. 
The  fiux  consists  of  borax,  sand,  and  minium  in  small  quantity. 

Bed  eokmr,  may  be  likewise  obtuned  from  one  ounce  of  red  chalk  pounded,  mixed 
with  two  ounces  of  white  hard  enamel,  and  a  little  peroxide  of  copper. 

A  red,  may  also  be  composed  of  rust  of  iron,  glass  of  antimony,  yellow  glass  of  lead, 
such  as  is  used  by  potters  (or  litharge),  each  in  equal  quantity  ;  to  which  a  little  sulphuret 
of  silver  is  added.  This  composition,  well  ground,  produces  a  very  fine  red  colour  on 
glass.  When  protoxide  of  copper  is  used  to  stain  glass,  it  assumes  a  bright  red  or  green 
colour,  according  as  the  glass  is  more  or  less  heated  in  the  furnace,  the  former  cor- 
responding to  the  orange  protoxide,  the  latter  having  the  copper  in  the  state  of  peroxide. 

Bistrta  and  brawn  red$t  may  be  obtained  by  mixtures  of  manganese,  orange  oxide  of 
copper,  and  the  oxide  of  iron  called  umber,  in  different  proportions.  They  must  be 
previously  fused  with  vitreous  solvents. 

Green  eolomr.  —  Two  ounces  of  brass  calcined  into  an  oxide,  two  ounces  of  minium, 
and  eight  ounces  of  white  sand ;  reduce  them  to  a  fine  powder,  which  is  to  be  enclosed 
in  a  well  luted  crucible,  and  heated  strongly  in  an  air-furnace  for  an  hour.  When  the 
mixture  is  cold,  grind  it  in  a  brass  mortar.  Green  may,  however,  be  advantageously 
produced  by  a  yellow  on  one  side,  and  a  blue  on  the  other.  Oxide  of  chrome  has 
been  also  employed  to  stain  glass  green. 

AJiuey^ow  eohur, — Take  fine  silver  laminated  thin,  dissolve  in  nitric  acid,  dilute 
with  abundance  of  water,  and  precipitate  with  solution  of  sea  salt.  Mix  this  chloride 
of  silver,  in  a  dry  powder,  with  three  times  its  weight  of  pipe-clay  well  burnt  and 
pounded.  The  back  of  the  glass  pane  is  to  be  painted  with  this  powder,  for  when 
painted  on  the  fiice,  it  is  apt  to  run  into  the  other  colours. 

Anoiker  peUow  can  be  made  by  mixing  sulphuret  of  silver  with  glass  of  antimony, 
and  yellow  ochre  previously  calcined  to  a  red-brown  tint.  Work  all  these  powders 
together,  and  paint  on  the  back  of- the  glass.  Or  silver  laminm  melted  with  sulphur, 
and  glass  of  antimony,  thrown  into  cold  water,  and  afterwards  ground  to  powder,  afford 
a  yellow. 

A  pale  jftMow  may  be  made  with  the  powder  resulting  from  brass,  sulphur,  and  glass 
of  antimony,  calcibcd  together  in  a  crucible,  till  they  cease  to  smoke;  and  then  mixed 
with  a  little  burnt  yellow  ochre. 

The  fine  yeBow  of  M.  Merand,  is  prepared  from  chloride  of  silver,  oxide  of  sine, 
white-clay,  and  rust  of  iron.     This  mixture,  simply  ground,  is  applied  on  the  glass. 

Orange  colour, — Take  1  part  of  silver  powder,  as  precipitated  from  the  nitrate  of 
that  metal  by  plates  of  copper,  and  washed ;  mix  it  with  1  part  of  red  ochre  and  1  of 
ydlow,  by  careful  trituration  ;  grind  into  a  thin  pap  with  oil  of  turpentine  or  lavender, 
and  apply  this  with  a  brusli,  dry,  and  burn  in. 

In  the  PhUoeophieal  Magazine,  of  December,  1836,  the  anonymous  author  of  an 
ingenious  essay,  **  On  the  Art  of  Glass-painting,"  says,  that  if  a  large  proportion  of  ochre 
has  been  employed  with  the  silver,  the  stain  is  yellow ;  if  a  small  proportion,  it  is 
orange-coloured ;  and  by  repeated  exposure  to  the  fire,  without  any  additional  colouring- 
matter,  the  orange  may  be  converted  into  red :  but  this  conversion  requires  a  nice  ma- 
nagement of  the  heat.  Artists  often  make  use  of  panes  coloured  throughout  their 
substance  in  the  glass-house  pots,  because  the  perfect  tramparency  of  such  glasi 
gives  a  brilliancy  of  effect,  which  enamel  painting,  always  more  or  less  opaque, 
cannot  rival.  It  was  to  a  glass  of  this  kind  that  the  old  glass-painters  owed  their 
splendid  red.  This  is,  lb  fact,  the  only  point  in  which  the  modern  and  ancient  pro- 
cesses differ ;  and  this  is  the  only  part  of  the  art  which  was  ever  really  lost.  Instead 
of  blowing  plates  of  solid  red,  the  old  glass-makers  (like  those  of  Bohemia,  for  some  time 
back,)  used  Xofiaah  a  thin  layer  of  brilliant  red  over  a  substratum  of  colourless  glass; 
by  gathering  a  lump  of  the  latter  upon  the  end  of  their  iron  rod  in  one  pot,  covering 
with  a  layer  of  the  former  in  another  pot,  then  blowing  out  the  two  together  into  a  globe. 
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or  cylinder,  to  be  opened  into  circular  tables,  or  into  rectangular  plates.  The  elegant 
art  of  tinging  glass  red  by  protoxide  of  copper,  and  flashing  it  on  common  crown  gUko, 
has  become  general  within  these  few  years. 

That  gold  melted  with  flint  glass  stains  it  purple  was  originally  discovered  and  prac* 
tised,  as  a  profitable  secret,  by  Kunckel.  Gold  has  been  recently  used  at  Bimaingham 
for  giving  a  beautiful  rose-colour  to  scent  bottles.  The  proportion  of  gold  afaoold  be 
very  small,  and  the  heat  very  great,  to  produce  a  good  effect.  The  glass  must  contain 
either  the  oxide  of  lead,  bismuth,  sine,  or  antimony  ;  for  crown  glass  will  take  no  csoloor 
from  gold.  Glass  combined  with  this  metal,  when  removed  from  the  crucible,  b  generally 
of  a  pale  rose-colour ;  nay,  sometimes  is  as  colourless  as  water,  and  does  not  assume  its 
ruby  colour  till  it  has  been  exposed  to  a  low  red  heat,  either  under  a  mufl9e  or  at  the 
lamp.  This  operation  must  be  nicely  r^^lated  ;  because  a  slight  excess  of  fire  destroys 
the  colour,  leaving  the  glass  of  a  dingy  brown,  but  with  a  blue  (green?)  tr*nspa> 
rency  like  that  of  gold  leaf.  It  is  metallic  gold  which  gives  the  colour;  and,  indwd, 
the  oxide  is  too  easily  reduced,  not  to  be  converted  into  the  metal  by  the  intense  beat 
which  is  necessarily  required. 

Upon  the  kindred  art  of  painting  in  enamel,  Mr.  A.  Essex  has  published  an  in- 
teresting paper  in  the  same  journal,  for  June,  18S7«  in  which  he  says  that  the  ancient 
ruby  glass,  on  being  exposed  to  the  heat  of  a  glass-kiln,  preserves  its  colour  untmimircd, 
while  the  modenf  suffers  considerable  injury,  and  in  some  cases  becomes  almost 
black.  Hence  the  latter  cannot  be  painted  upon,  as  the  heat  required  to  fix  the  fresh 
colour  would  destroy  the  beauty  of  the  original  basis.  To  obviate  this  diflSculty,  the 
artist  paints  upon  a  piece  of  plain  glass  the  tints  and  shadows  necessary  for  blending 
the  rich  ruby  glow  with  the  other  parts  of  his  picture,  leaving  those  parts  unton<^ed 
where  he  wishes  the  ruby  to  appear  in  undimiilislied  brilliancy,  and  fixes  the  ruby 
glass  in  the  picture  behind  the  painted  piece,  so  that  in  such  parts,  the  window  is 
double-glazed.  Mr.  Essex  employs,  as  did  the  late  Mr.  Muss,  chrome  oxide  alone  for 
greens ;  snd  he  rejects  the  use  of  iron  and  manganese  in  his  enamel  colours. 

Coloured  transparent  glass  is  applied  as  enamel  In  silver  and  gold  hijamUrie^  pre- 
viously hright'cui  in  the  metal  with  the  graver  or  the  rose-engine.  The  cuts,  reflecting 
the  rays  of  light  from  their  numerous  surfaces,  exhibit  through  the  glass,  richly 
stained  with  gold,  silver,  copper,  cobalt,  &c.,  a  gorgeous  play  of  prismatic  colours, 
varied  with  every  change  of  aspect.  When  the  enamel  is  to  be  painted  on,  it  should 
be  made  opalescent  by  oxide  of  arsenic,  in  order  to  produce  the  most  agreeable  effect. 

The  artist  in  enamel  has  obtained  from  modem  chemistry  preparations  of  the  metals 
platinum,  uranium,  and  chromium,  which  furnish  four  of  the  richest  and  most  useful 
oolours  of  bis  palette.  Oxide  of  platinum  produces  a  substantive  rich  brown,  formerly 
unknown  in  enamel  painting ;  a  beautiful  transparent  tint,  which  no  intensity  or  repe- 
tition of  firing  can  injure.  Colours  proper  for  enamel  painting,  he  says,  are  not  to  be 
purchased  ;  those  sold  for  the  purpose,  are  adapted  only  for  painting  upon  china.  The 
constituents  of  the  green  enamel  used  by  bis  brother,  Mr.  W.  Essex,  are,  silica,  borax, 
oxide  of  lead,  and  oxide  of  chrome. 

Mr.  Essex's  enamelling  furnace  is  a  cubic  space  of  about  IS  inches,  and  contains  a 
fire-clay  muflie,  without  either  bottom  or  back,  which  is  surrounded  with  coke,  except 
in  front.  The  entire  draught  of  air  which  supplies  the  furnace  passes  through  the 
muffle ;  the  plates  and  paintings  being  placed  on  a  thin  slab,  made  oi  tempered  fire- 
clay, technically  termed  fHanche,  which  rests  on  the  bed  of  coke-fuel.  As  the  greatest 
heat  is  at  the  back  of  the  muffle,  the  picture  must  be  turned  round  while  in  the  fire,  by 
means  of  a  pair  of  spring  tongs.  The  above  furnace  serves  for  objects  up  to  five  inches 
in  diameter  \  but  for  larger  works  a  diffetent  furnace  is  required,  for  the  description  of 
which  I  must  refer  to  the  original  paper. 

Relatively  to  the  receipts  for  enamel  colours,  and  for  staining  and  gilding  on  glass, 
for  which  twenty  guineas  were  voted  by  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  in 
the  session  of  1817,  to  Mr.  R.  Wynn,  Mr.  A.  Essex  says,  in  p.  446.  of  his  essay  — 
**  the  unfortunate  artist  who  shall  attempt  to  make  colours  for  the  purpose  of  painting 
in  enamel  from  these  receipts,  will  assuredly  find,  to  his  disappointment,  that  they  are 
utterly  useless.**  In  page  449.  he  institutes  a  comparison  between  Mr.  Wynn's  complex 
farrago  for  green,  as  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society,  with  the  simple 
receipt  of  his  brother,  as  given  above.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  tlwt  not  one  of 
our  enamel  artists,  during  a  period  of  twenty  years,  should  have  denounced  the  fallacy 
of  these  reeeipts,  and  the  folly  of  sanctioning  imposture  by  a  public  reward.  Should 
Mr.  Essex's  animadversions  be  just,  the  well-intentioned  Society  in  the  Adclphi  may, 
firom  the  negligence  of  its  committee,  come  to  merit  the  aobriquet,  **  For  the  discou- 
ragement of  Arts." 

llie  blues  of  vitrified  oolours  are  all  obtained  from  the  oxide  of  cobalt.  Cobalt  ore 
(sulphuret)  being  well  roasted  at  a  dull  red  heat,  to  dissipate  all  the  sulphur  and 
Arsenic,  is  di^solvjed  in  semewhat  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  aller  the  addition  qf  much 
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water  to  tlie  saturated  solution,  the  oxide  is  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  soda,  then 
washed  upon  a  filter  and  dried.  Tlie  powder  is  to  be  mixed  with  thrice  its  weight  of 
saltpetre ;  the  mixture  is  to  be  deflagrated  in  a  crucible,  by  applying  a  red  hot  cinder 
to  it,  then  exposed  to  the  beat  of  ignition,  washed  and  dried.  Three  parts  of  this 
oxide  are  to  be  mixed  with  a  flux,  consisting  of  white  sand,  borax,  nitre  and  a  little 
chalk,  subjected  to  fusion  for  an  hour,  and  then  ground  down  into  an  enamel  powder 
for  use.  Blues  of  any  shade  or  intensity  may  be  obtained  from  the  above,  by  mixing 
it  witb  more  or  less  flux. 

The  beautiful  greenbh-yellow  of  which  colour  so  many  ornamental  glass  vessels  have 
been  lately  imported  from  Germany,  is  made  in  Bohemia  by  the  following  process.  Ore 
of  uranium,  Uran-ochre,  or  Uran-glimmer,  in  fine  powder,  being  roasted  and  dissolved  in 
nitric  acid,  the  filtered  solution  is  to  be  freed  from  any  lead  present  in  it  by  the  cautious 
addition  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  dear  green  solution  is  to  be  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, and  tbe  mass  ignited  till  it  becomes  yellow.  One  part  of  this  oxide  is  to  be  mixed 
with  3  or  more  parts  of  a  flux,  consisting  of  4  parts  of  red  lead  and  1  of  ground  flint ; 
tbe  whole  fused  together  and  then  reduced  to  powder. 

CSIroiM  Green.  Triturate  together  in  a  mortar  equal  parts  of  chromate  of  potash  and 
flowers  of  sulphur :  put  the  mixture  into  a  crucible  and  fuse.  Four  out  tbe  fluid  mass ; 
when  cool,  grind  and  wash  well  with  water  to  remove  the  sulphuret  ot  potash  and  to 
leave  the  bexuliful  green  oxide  of  chrome.  This  is  to  be  collected  upon  a  filter,  dried, 
rubbed  down  along  with  thrice  its  weight  of  a  flux,  consisting  of  4  parts  of  red  lead  and 
I  part  of  ground  flints  fused  into  a  transparent  glass ;  the  whole  is  now  to  be  mdted  and 
afterwards  reduced  to  a  fine  powder. 

Violet,  One  part  of  calcined  black  oxide  of  manganese,  one  of  xaflfVe,  ten  parts  of 
white  glass  pounded,  and  one  of  red  lead,  mixed,  fused,  and  ground.  Or  gold  purple 
(  Cassjus*s  purple  precipitate)  with  chlorsilver  previously  fused,  with  ten  times  its  weight 
of  a  flux,  consisting  of  ground  quarts,  borax,  and  red  lead,  all  melted  together ;  or 
solution  of  tin  being  dropped  into  a  large  quantity  of  water,  solution  of  nitrate  of  siWer 
may  be  first  added,  and  then  solution  of  gold  in  eigua  rejfia,  in  proper  proportions.  The 
precipitate  to  be  mixed  with  flux  and  fused. 

Bzhihititm  Stained  Giaee  Jfindowe,  —  Leaded  work  with  medallions  and  ornamental 
work  of  the  early  Gothic  style ;  and  in  the  style  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  figures 
being  St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  St.  George  and  Britannia;  armorial  decoration;  a 
landscape  and  ornamental  work  suitable  for  a  dwelling  house.  Flowers  painted  and 
enamelled  on  a  large  plate  of  glass,  with  borders ;  the  glass  having  been  burnt  in  a 
kiln  four  times. 

The  interest  attached  to  this  beautiful  art  and  its  comparatively  recent  revival,  calls 
for  a  few  remarks.  Its  antiquity  is  undoubted.  Pliny  speaks  of  **  coloured  glasses 
made  to  imitate  precious  stones  and  gems,'*  and  painted  glass  in  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame  at  Paris  is  described  as  early  as  the  sixth  century.  To  Suggerius  Abbot  of  St. 
Denu,  in  1150,  is  probably  owing  the  reintroduction  of  painted  glasses  in  churches. 
How  rapidly  his  example  was  followed,  is  proved  by  the  magnificent  glass  of  the 
thirteenth  century  abounding  on  the  continent,  and  partially  exbting  in  this  country,  the 
oldest  examples  we  have  being  in  Canterbury  Cathedral.  At  first  the  ornaments 
consisted  of  a  mere  drapering ;  then  rude  representations  of  saints  and  kings ;  then 
panels  of  various  forms,  with  subjects  from  the  Testaments,  on  grounds  of  blue  or  ruby, 
the  intermediate  parts  filled  with  Mosaic  patterns  in  rich  colours  and  the  whole  enclosed 
within  a  coloured  border.  In  later  styles  single  figures  predominated,  with  flowing 
patterns  of  foliage,  and  later  still,  with  canopies  over  them.  Some  of  the  finest  works 
are  by  French  and  Flemish  artists ;  and  this  art  was  traditionally  known  to  the  early 
Florentine  painter  Cimabue,  who  is  said  to  have  introduced  it  into  Italy.  Probably 
our  actual  obligations  are  due  to  our  Norman  neighbours,  as  a  necessary  appendage  to 
their  architecture.  It  has  been  a  popular  notion  that  this  art  was  lost  to  us  ;  such  is 
not  the  case ;  it  has  indeed  been  dormant,  but  never  extinct 

STAMPING  OF  METALa  The  following  ingenious  machine  for  manufacturing 
metal  spoons,  forks,  and  other  articles,  was  made  the  subject  of  a  patent  by  Jonathan 
Hayne,  of  Clerkenwell,  in  May,  1833.  He  employs  a  stamping-machine  with  dies,  in 
which  the  hammer  is  raised  to  a  height  between  guides,  and  is  let  fiill  by  a  trigger. 

He  prefers  fixing  the  protuberant  or  relief  portion  of  the  die  to  the  stationary  block  or 

bed  of  the  stamping-machine,  and  the  counterpart  or  intaglio  to  the  falling  hammer 

or  ram. 

The  peculiar  feature  of  improvement  in  this  manufacture  consists  in  producing  the 

spoon,  ladle,  or  fork  perfect  at  one  blow  in  the  stamping  machine,  and  requiring  no 

further  manipulation  of  shaping,  by  simply  trimming  off*  the  barb  or  fin,  and  polishing 

the  suHace  to  render  the  article  perfect  and  finished. 

Heretofore,  in  employing  a  stamping-machine,  or  fly-press,  for  manufacturing  spoons, 

ladles,  and  furksi  it  has  been  tbe  practice  to  give  the  impression  to  the  handles^  and  to 
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tbe  bowlt  at  prongi,  bf  dUlinct  operaliani  of  di 
tUllj  produecd  tha  pittem  upon  thi  artiolc,  tha  I 
th«  opcntioM  of  filling  and  hunmcriag. 

By  liU  improved  forin  of  diet,  vbtch,  hivii^  ci 
of  DO  parts  of  the  (mca  of  ttw  die  and  couater-^iv  u>  coma 
produce  eooaidiiable  alevationi  (tf  pattern  and  form,  and  to 
at  one  blow,  with  onljr  a  ilight  barb  or  fln  upon  it*  edge. 

In  the  acoompanjing  drairiDgi,^.    1344.  ia  tbe  lover 


Fcd  aurlSuei  and  bcnlled  edgaa,  allow 
bring  up  tbe  article  perfect 


ipoon,  leen  edgariiei  fy,  1345.  ii  the  Cue  of  tha  npper  or  counter-die,  eorreapaniUag ; 
fig.  1946.  is  a  lectiDn,  taken  through  the  middle  of  the  pail  of  diet,  tbowing  tbe  qwes 
in  which  the  metal  ii  preaaed  to  form  the  apoon. 

To  manufacture  tpoont,  ladlei,  or  fork*  according  lo  hii  itnprofed  procet*.  be  first 
fu[g»  out  the  ingot  into  Hal  piecei,  of  the  ihape  and  dimension  of  the  die  of  tbe  in- 
tended article  ;  and  ira  spoon  or  ladle  is  to  be  made,  gi<e«  ft  slight  degree  of  ooncatity 
to  the  bowl  part ;  but,  if  neceaniy,  bendi  the  back,  in  order  that  it  ntaj  lie  more  steadily 
and  bend  more  accuralelj.  upon  the  lower  die  ;  if  a  fork,  he  cuts  or  otherwiie  remo'ca 
porliona  of  tbe  metal  at  those  parts  which  will  intervene  between  tbe  prong* ;  ami, 
having  thus  produced  the  rude  embryo  of  the  intended  article,  tcnpei  its  entire  >ut£u» 
dean  and  (ne  from  oxidation-scale  or  fire-airain,  when  it  is  ready  to  be  introduced  into 


now  fixes  tbe  tower  die  in  tbe  bed  of  ibe  i 
am  fig:  1347.  and  134S„  and  liie 
:ratcly  adjusting  tbem  both,  lo  t^ 


together.     Ha  tbea  pli 


he  upper  or  counter-die 

respond  exactly  when  brought 


I  f^  the  trigger, 
and  allows  the  hammer  with  the 
counter-die  to  fail  upon  the  under 
die,  on  which  tbe  article  ia  placed ; 
blow  thus  given  to 
the  metal,  the  true  and  perfect 
figure  and  pattern  of  the  ipooB, 
ladle,  or  fork  is  produced,  and 
which,  as  before  said,  will  only 
require  the  removal  of  the  diglu 
edging  of  bard  or  Gn,  with  polic- 
ing, to  finish  it- 

Oo  striking  the  blow,  ia  the 
operation  of  stamping  tbe  article, 
the  hammer  will  recoil  and  fly  up 
distance,  and  if  allowed  ta 
liUI  again  with  reiterated  btowa, 
would  injure  both  the  article  and 
the  dies ;  Iherefore,  to  avoid  this 

H„„  v..  .= B  -o  l*  caught  by 
a  pair  of  palls  locked  into  raeka 
on  (he  bne  of  the  standards,  seen 
In/^s.  ISIT.and  134S.     In  fig 
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1347.  the  hammer  h,  of  the  stampiDg-machine*  is  seen  raised  and  suspended  by  a  rope 
attached  to  a  pair  of  jointed  books  or  holders  d,  d^  the  loirer  ends  of  whieh  pass  into  eyes 
e,  e,  extending  from  the  top  of  the  hammer.  When  the  lerer  or  trigger  t  is  dravn  for- 
ward, as  in  Jig.  1 348 .» the  tiro  inclined  planes  g,  g,  on  the  axle  A,  press  the  two  legs  ot 
the  holders  ti,  d,  invard,  and  cause  their  hooks  or  lower  ends  to  be  withdrawn  from  the 
eyes  s,  c^  when  the  hammer  instantly  falls,  and  brings  the  dies  together  :  such  is  the 
ordinary  construction  of  the  stamping-machincu 

On  tha  hammer  felling  from  a  considerable  elevation,  the  Tiolence  of  the  blow  causes 
it  to  recoil  and  bound  upwards,  as  before  mentioned ;  it  therefore  becomes  necesiary 
to  catch  the  hammer  when  it  has  rebounded,  in  order  to  prevent  the  dies  coming  again 
together ;  thb  is  done  by  the  following  mechanism :  — 

Two  latch  levers  t,  t,  are  connected  by  joints  to  the  upper  part  of  the  hammer,  and 
two  pall  levers  A,  k,  turning  upon  pins,  are  mounted  in  the  Imdge  I,  affixed  to  the  ham- 
mer. Two  springs  m,  m,  act  against  the  lower  arms  of  these  levers,  and  press  them 
outwards,  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  the  palls  at  the  lower  ends  of  the  levers  into  the 
teeth  of  the  ratchet  racks,  n,  n,  fixed  on  the  sides  of  the  upright  standards. 

Previously  to  raising  the  hammer,  the  upper  ends  of  the  pall  levers  A,  are  drawn 
back,  and  the  latches  i,  being  brought  down  upon  them,  as  in^i^r.  1847.,  the  levers  k  are 
eonfined,  and  their  palls  prevented  from  striking  into  the  slide  racks ;  but  as  the  hammer 
foils,  the  ends  of  the  latches  t  strike  upon  the  fingers  o^o^  fixed  to  the  side  standards, 
and  liberate  the  palls,  the  lower  ends  of  which,  when  the  hammer  rebounds,  after 
stamping,  catch  into  the  teeth  of  the  racks,  as  in  ^.  1378.,  and  thereby  prevent  the 
hammer  from  again  descending. 

STANNATE  OR  STANNITE  OF  POTASH  AND  SODA.  Stannates  and 
stannites  of  alkalis  are  valuable  mordants  in  calico  printing,  a^d  are  prepared  by  the 
patented  plan  of  Messrs.  Greenwood,  Church  and  Barnes,  as  follows.  For  the  stannate  of 
soda :  28  pounds  of  caustic  soda  are  first  put  into  an  iron  crucible,  heated  tcra  low  red 
heat,  till  the  hydrate  be  produced  ;  to  which  8  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  4  pounds 
of  common  salt  are  introduced.  When  the  mixture  is  at  a  fluxing  heat,  10  pounds  of 
feathered  block  tin  are  added,  and  it  is  stirred  with  an  iron  rod.  The  mass  now  becomes 
dark  coloured,  and  pasty,  and  ammonia  is  given  off  (the  tin  decomposing  the  water  of 
the  hydrated  soda  and  part  of  the  nitrate  of  soda.)  The  stirring  is  continued,  as  well  as 
the  heat,  till  deflagration  takes  place,  and  the  mass  becomes  redhot,  and  pasty.  Tliis 
product  is  stannate  of  soda.     It  may  be  purified  by  solution  and  crystallisation. 

Stannite  of  soda  is  made  by  putting  4  pounds  of  common  salt,  13^  pounds  of  caustic 
soda,  and  4  pounds  of  feathered  block  tin  into  a  hot  iron  crucible  over  a  fire,  and  stirring 
and  boiling  to  dryness,  and  as  long  as  ammonia  is  given  off.  What  remains  is  stannite 
of  soda. 

To  produce  the  tin  preparing  liquor,  3  pounds  of  stannate  of  soda  are  dissolved  in  one 
gallon  of  boiling  water,  and  3  gallons  or  more  of  cold  water,  to  bring  it  to  the  required 
strength.  The  stannite  of  soda  is  treated  in  the  same  way.  The  potash-stannate  and 
stannite  are  prepared  in  like  manner.  These  dilute  liquors  are  thus  prepared  for  the 
dyers  and  printers. 

STARCH  iAmidon,  Feetde,  Fr. ;  iSSearA«,  Germ.)  ;  is  a  white  pulverulent  substance^ 
composed  of  microscopic  spheroids,  which  are  bags  containing  the  amylaceous  matter. 
It  exists  in  a  great  nuiny  different  plants,  and  varies  merely  in  the  form  and  sixe  of  its 
microscopic  particles :  as  found  in  some  plants^  it  consists  of  spherical  particles  ,,j^  of 
an  inch  in  diameter ;  and  in  others  of  ovoid  particles,  ^  or  ^  of  an  inch.  It  occurs, 
1.,  in  the  seeds  of  all  the  acotyledonous  plants,  among  which  are  the  several  species  of 
corns,  and  those  of  other  gramintm ;  2.  in  the  round  perennial  tap  roots,  which  shoot 
up  an  annual  stem ;  in  the  tuberose  roots,  such  as  potatos,  the  Convolvutug  batatoM  and 
edulit,  the  JSdUtnthut  tuberosus,  the  Jairppha  maniAot,  &c.,  which  contain  a  great  quantity 
of  it;  3.  in  the  stems  of  several  monocotyledonous  plants,  especially  of  the  palm 
tribe,  whence  sago  comes ;  but  it  is  very  rarely  found  in  the  stems  and  branches  of 
the  dicotyledonous  plants ;  4.  it  occurs  in  many  species  of  lichen.  Three  kinds  of 
starch  have  been  distinguished  by  chemists ;  that  of  wheat,  that  called  inuHne,  and  lichen 
starch.  These  three  agree  in  being  insoluble  in  cold  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  oils,  and  in 
being  converted  into  sugar  by  either  dilute  sulphuric  acid  or  diastase.  The  main 
difference  between  them  consists  in  their  habitudes  with  water  and  iodine.  The  first 
forms  with  hot  water  a  mucilaginous  solution,  which  constitutes,  when  cold,  the  paste 
of  the  laundress,  and  is  tinged  blue  by  iodine ;  the  second  forms  a  granular  precipitate, 
when  its  solution  in  boiling-hot  water  is  suffered  to  cool,  which  is  tinged  yellow  by 
iodine ;  the  third  affords,  by  cooling,  the  concentrated  solution,  a  gelatinous  mass,  with 
a  clear  liquid  floating  over  it,  that  contains  little  starch.  Its  jelly  becomes  brown-gray 
with  iodine. 

1.   Ordinary  starch, —  This  nuiy  be  extracted  from  the  following  grains:— wheat,  rye. 
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barley,  oats,  buckwheat,  rice,  maize,  millet,  spelt ;  from  the  sUiquose  see<is,  as  peas, 
lentiles,  &c. ;  from  tuberous  and  tap  roots,  as  those  of  the  potato,  the  orchis  manioc, 
arrow-root,  iMtata,  &c.  Different  kinds  of  corn  yield  very  variable  quantities  of  stardi. 
^Vheat  differs  in  this  respect,  according  to  the  varieties  of  the  plant,  as  well  as  the  soil, 
manure,  season,  and  climate.     See  Brkad. 

Wheat  partly  damaged  by  long  keeping  in  granaries,  may  be  employed  for  the  nuum* 
facture  of  starch,  as  this  constituent  suffers  less  injury  than  the  gluten  ;  and  it  maj  be 
used  either  in  the  ground  or  unground  state. 

1.  With  ungromtd  wKeat. — The  wheat  being  sifted  clean,  is  to  be  put  into  cisterns, 
covered  with  sof^  water,  and  left  to  steep  till  it  becomes  swollen  and  so  soft  as  to  be 
easily  crushed  between  the  fingers.  It  is  now  to  be  taken  out,  and  immersed  in  demr 
water  of  a  temperature  equal  to  that  of  malting-barley,  whoice  it  is  to  be  transferred 
into  bags,  which  are  placed  in  a  wooden  chest  containing  some  water,  and  exposed  to 
strong  pressure.  The  water  rendered  milky  by  the  starch  being  drawn  off  by  a  tap, 
fresh  water  is  poured  in,  and  the  pressure  is  repeated.  Instead  of  putting  the  swollen 
grain  into  bags,  some  prefer  to  grind  it  under  vertical  edge>stones,  or  between  a  pair  of 
horizontal  rollers,  and  then  to  lay  it  in  a  cistern,  and  separate  the  starchy  liquor  bj 
elutriation  with  successive  quantities  of  water  well  stirred  up  with  it.  Hie  residuary 
matter  in  the  sacks  or  cisterns  contained  much  v^etable  albumen  and  gluten,  along  with 
the  busks;  when  exposed  to  fermentation,  it  affords  a  small  quantity  of  starch  of  rather 
inferior  quality. 

The  above  milky  liquor,  obtained  by  expression  or  elutriation,  is  run  into  large  cisterns, 
where  it  deposits  its  starch  in  layers  successively  less  and  less  dense ;  the  uppermost 
containing  a  considerable  proportion  of  gluten.     The  supernatant  liquor  being  drawn 
off,  and  fresh  water  poured  on  it,  the  whole  must  lie  well  stirred  up,  allowed  again  to 
settle,  and  the  surface-liqnor  again  withdrawn.     This  washing  should  be  repeated  as 
long  as  the  water  takes  any  perceptible  colour.     As  the  6rst  turbid  liquor  ccmtains  a 
mixture  of  gluten,  sugar,  gum,  albumen,  Bcc,  it  ferments  readily,  and  produces  a  certain 
portion  of  vinegar,  which  helps  to  dissolve  out  the  rest  of  the  mingled  gluten,  and 
thus  to  bleach  the  starch.     It  is,  in  fact,  by  the  action  of  this  fermented  or  soured 
water,  and   repeated  washing,  that  it   is  purified.      After  the  last  deposition   and 
decantation,  tliere  appears  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  starch  a  thin  layer  of  a  slimy  mixture 
of  gluten  and  albumen,  which  being  scraped  off,  serves  for  feeding  pigs  or  oxen ;  under- 
neath will  be  found  a  starch  of  good  quality.     The  layers  of  different  sorts  are  then  taken 
up  with  a  wooden  shovel,  transferred  into  separate  cisterns,  where  they  are  agitated  with 
water,  and  passed  through  fine  sieves.     After  this  pap  is  once  more  well  settled,  the 
clear  water  is  drawn  off,  the  starchy  mass  is  taken  out,  and  laid  on  linen  cloths  in  wicker 
baskets,  to  drain  and  become  partially  dry.     When  sufficiently  firm,  it  is  cut  into  pieces 
which  are  spread  upon  other  cloths,  and  thoroughly  desiccated  in  a  proper  drying-room, 
which  in  winter  is  heated  by  stoves.     The  upper  surface  of  the  starch  is  generally 
scraped,  to  remove  any  dusty  matter,  and  the  resulting  powder  is  sold  in  that  state. 
Wheat  yields,  upon  an  average,  only  from  35  to  40  per  cent,  of  good  starch.     It  should 
afford  more  by  skilful  management. 

2.  In  tliis  country,  wheat  crushed  between  iron  rollers  is  laid  to  steep  in  as  much  water 
as  will  wet  it  thoroughly  ;  in  four  or  five  days  the  mixture  ferments,  soon  afterwards 
settles,  and  is  ready  to  bo  washed  out  with  a  quantity  of  water  into  the  proper  ferment- 
ing vats.  Tlie  common  time  allowed  for  the  steep  is  from  14  to  20  days.  The 
next  process  consists  in  removing  the  stuff  from  the  vats  into  a  stout  round  basket 
set  across  a  back  below  a  pump.  One  or  two  men  keep  going  round  the  basket,  stir- 
ring up  the  stuff  with  strong  wooden  shovels,  while  another  keeps  pumping  water,  till*^ 
all  the  farina  is  completely  washed  from  the  bran.  Whenever  the  subjacent  back  is 
filled,  the  liquor  u  taken  out  and  strained  through  hair  sieves  into  square  frames  or 
cisterns,  where  it  is  allowed  to  settle  for  24  hours ;  after  which  the  water  is  run  off  from 
the  deposited  starch  by  plug  traps  at  different  levels  in  the  side.  The  thin  stuffj  called 
slimes,  upon  the  surface  of  the  starch,  is  removed  by  a  tray  of  a  peculiar  form.  Fresh 
water  is  now  introduced,  and  the  whole  being  well  mixed  by  proper  agitation,  is  then 
poured  upon  fine  silk  sieves.  What  passed  through  is  allowed  to  settle  for  34  hours ; 
the  liquor  being  withdrawn,  and  then  the  slimes,  as  before,  more  water  is  again  poured 
in,  with  agitation,  when  the  mixture  is  again  thrown  upon  the  silk  sieve.  The  milky 
liquor  is  now  suffered  to  rest  for  several  days,  4  or  5,  till  the  sUrch  becomes  settled 
pretty  firmly  at  the  bottom  of  the  square  cistern.  If  the  starch  is  to  liave  the  blue  tint, 
called  Poland,  fine  smalt  must  be  mixed  in  the  liquor  of  the  last  sieve,  in  the  proportion 
of  2  or  3  lbs.  to  the  cwt.  A  considerable  portion  of  these  slimes  may,  by  good  manage- 
ment, be  worked  up  into  starch  by  elutriation  and  straining. 

The  starch  is  now  fit  for  boxing,  by  shovelling  the  cleaned  deposit  into  wooden  chests, 
about  4  feet  long,  12  inches  broad,  and  6  inches  deep,  perforated  throughout,  and  lined 
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>rith  thin  eanraa.  When  it  is  dnuned  and  dried  into  a  compact  maaib  it  is  turned  out 
l>y  inTerting  the  ebest  upon  a  clean  table,  where  it  is  broken  into  pieces  4  or  5  inches 
square,  by  laying  a  ruler  underneath  the  cake,  and  giving  its  surface  a  cut  with  a  knife, 
after  which  the  slightest  pressure  with  the  hand  will  make  the  fracture.  These  pieces 
mre  set  upon  half-burned  bricks,  which  by  their  porous  capillarity  imbibe  the  moisture  of 
^he  starchy  so  that  its  under  surftce  may  not  become  hard  and  homy.  When  sufficiently 
^ied  upon  the  bricks,  it  is  put  into  a  stove  (which  resembles  that  of  a  sugar  refinery), 
and  left  there  till  tolerably  dry.  It  is  now  remored  to  a  table,  when  all  the  sides  are 
careftilly  scraped  with  a  knife ;  it  is  next  packed  up  in  the  papers  in  which  it  b  sold ; 
these  packages  are  returned  into  the  stove,  and  subjected  to  a  gentle  heat  during  some 
days ;  a  point  which  requires  to  be  skilfully  regulated. 

Mr.  Samuel  Hall  obtained  a  patent  for  bleaching  starch  by  chloride  of  lime  in  1821. 
Chlorine  water  would  probably  be  preferable^  and  might  prove  useful  in  operating  upon 
damaged  wheat. 

The  sour  water  of  the  starch  roanu&cture  contains,  according  to  Vauquelin,  acetic 
acid,  acetate  of  ammonia,  alcohol,  phosphate  of  lime,  and  gluten. 

During  the  drying,  starch  splits  into  small  prismatic  columns,  of  considerable  regu- 
larity. When  kept  dry,  it  remains  unaltered  for  a  very  long  period.  When  it  is  heated 
to  a  certain  degree  in  water,  the  envelopes  of  its  spheroidal  particles  burst,  and  the 
/arina  forms  a  mucilaginous  emulsion,  magma,  or  paste.  When  this  apparent  solution 
is  evaporated  to  dryness,  a  brittle  homy-looking  substance  is  obtained,  quite  different 
in  aspect  from  starch,  but  similar  in  chemical  habitudes.  When  the  moist  paste  is  ex- 
posed for  2  or  3  months  to  the  air  in  summer,  the  starch  is  converted  into  sugar,  to  the 
amount  of  one-third  or  one-half  of  its  weight,  into  gum,  and  gelatinous  starch  called 
amidine  by  De  Saussure,  with  occasionally  a  resinous  matter.  This  curious  change  goes 
on  even  in  close  vessels. 

I^arck  from  poiaiot.  —  From  the  following  table  of  analyses,  it  appears  that  potatoa 
contain  fi'om  84  to  SO  per  cent,  of  dry  substance :  — 


' 

SUrch. 

Fibroiups* 
reochyms. 

Veg.  Albo- 
men. 

Gum,  Sugar, 
and  Salu. 

Water. 

Red  poUto  - 

15-0 

7*0 

1-4 

9-2 

75-0 

Germinating  potatos 

15-0 

6*8 

1-3 

3-7 

73  O 

Kidney  poUtoa 

9-1 

8-8 

0-8 

— 

81-3 

Large  red  potatos      - 

18*9 

6«0 

0-7 

— 

78-0 

Sweet  potatos  - 

151 

8-8 

0-8 

— « 

74-3 

Peruvian  potatos 

15-0 

5-2 

1*9 

1-9 

76-0 

English  potatos 

12-9 

6-8 

1-1 

1-7 

77-5 

Parisian  potatos 

13-3 

6*8 

09 

4-8 

731 

' 

Mamtfaetitre  of  potato  ttarth,  -—  The  potatos  are  first  washed  in  a  cylindrical  cage 
formed  of  wooden  spars,  made  to  revolve  upon  a  horixontal  axis,  in  a  trough  filled  with 
water  to  the  level  of  the  axis.  They  are  then  reduced  to  a  pulp  by  a  rasping  machine, 
similar  to  that  represented  in  Jigg,  1349,  1350.,  where  a  is  a  wooden  drum  covered  with 
sheet-iron,  roughened  outside  with  numerous  prominences,  made  by  punching  out  holes 
ftQvn  the  opposite  side.  It  is  turned  by  a  winch  fixed  upon  each  end  of  the  shaft.  The 
drum  is  enclosed  in  a  square  wooden  box,  to  prevent  the  potato-mash  firom  being  scat-p 
tered  about.  The  hopper  b  is  attached  to  the  upper  frame,  has  its  bottom  concentric 
with  the  rasp-drum,  and  nearly  in  contact  with  it.  The  pulp  chest  e  is  made  to  slide 
out,  so  as  when  full  to  be  readily  replaced  by  another.  The  two  slanting  boards  d,  d, 
conduct  the  pulp  into  it.  A  moderate  stream  of  water  should  be  made  to  play  into  the 
hopper  upon  the  potatos,  to  prevent  the  surface  of  the  rasp  from  getting  foul  with  fibrous 
matter.  Two  men,  with  one  for  a  relay,  will  rasp,  with  such  a  machine,  from  2^  to  3 
tons  of  potatos  in  12  hours. 

Hie  potato  pulp  must  be  now  elutriated  upon  a  fine  wire  or  hair  sieve,  which  is  set 
upon  a  frame  in  the  mouth  of  a  large  vat,  while  water  is  made  to  flow  upon  it  from  a 
spout  with  many  Jets.  The  pulp  meanwhile  must  be  stirred  and  kneaded  by  the  hand, 
or  by  a  mechanical  brush-agitator,  till  almost  nothing  but  fibrous  particles  are  left  upon 
the  sieve.  These,  however,  generally  retain  about  5  per  cent,  of  starch,  which  cannot  be 
separated  in  th»  way.  This  psrenchyma  should  therefore  be  subjected  to  a  separate 
rasping  upon  another  cylinder.  The  water,  turbid  with  starch,  is  allowed  to  settle  for 
some  time  in  a  back  ;  the  supernatant  liquor  is  then  run  by  a  cock  into  a  second  back, 
and  after  some  time  into  a  thiid,  whereby  the  whole  starch  will  be  precipitated.  The  finest 
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powder  colleetd  in  the  lart  feiwit  Tte 
»terch  thus  obtained,  eonteifiing  33  per 
cent  of  water,  may  be  used  dtber  in  tbe 
moist  state,  under  the  name  of  ffreen 
feaUa,  for  ▼ariooa  purpoaesi  aa  lur  tbe 
prepantion  of  deitrine  and  atareb  sjTup» 
or  it  may  be  preserved  under  a  thin 
layer  of  water,  which  must  be  lenewed 
from  time  to  time,  to  prevent  fermenta- 
tion ;  or  lastly,  it  may  be  taken  ooi  and 
dried. 

In  trials  made  with  St  Etiemie*!i  rasp 
and  starch  machinery,  in  Paria,  which 
was  driven  by  two  horses,  nearly  18  cwt 
of  potatos  were  pot  through  all  the 
requisite  operations  in  one  hour,  in- 
cluding the  pumping  of  the  water. 
The  product  in  starch  amounted  to 
from  17  to  18  per  cent  of  the  potato^ 
The  quicker  the  process  of  potato-starch 
-  making,  the  better  b  its  quality. 
Starch  from  certain  fbrcign  pUtntt,  —  1.  From  the  pith  of  the  §ago  palm.  See  Saoo. 

2.  From  the  roots  of  the  Maranta  arundinaeea,  of  Jamaica,  the  Bahamas,  and  (Abcr 
West  India  islands,  the  powder  called  arrow-root  u  obtamed,  by  a  proeesa  analogous  to 
that  for  making  potato  starch* 

3.  From  the  root  of  the  Afaatoc,  which  also  grows  in  the  West  Tndiea,  as  well  as  in 
Africa,  the  tatmiva  is  procured,  by  a  similar  process.  The  juice  of  thu  phint  b  poison- 
ous, from  which  the  wholesome  starch  b  deposited.  When  dried  with  stirring  upon  hot 
iron  plates,  it  agglomerates  into  small  lumps,  called  tapioca  ;  being  a  gummy  fecula. 

The  characters  of  the  different  ▼arieties  of  starch  can  be  learnt  only  from  microscopic 
observation ;  by  which  means  also  their  sophistication  or  admixture  may  be  readily 
ascertained. 

Starch,  from  whatever  source  obtained,  b  a  white  sof^  powder,  which  feels  crispy,  like 
flowers  of  sulphur,  when  pressed  between  the  fingers;  it  b  destitute  of  taste  and  smdl, 
unchangeable  in  the  atmosphere,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1  *5S.  I  have  already  de- 
scribed the  particles  as  spheroids  enclosed  in  a  membrane.  The  potato  ccMitains  some  of 
the  largest,  and  the  millet  the  smallest  Potato  starch  consists  of  truncated  ovoids  vary- 
ing in  sise  from  ^  to  g^  of  an  inch  ;  arrow-root,  of  ovoids  varying  in  siae  from  ^  to 
|J^  of  an  inch  ;  m>ur  starch,  of  insulated  globules  about  nJU  of  an  inch ;  canava,  of 
similar  globules  assembled  in  groups.  These  measurements  J  have  made  with  a  good 
achromatic  microscope,  and  a  divided  glass-slip  micrometer  of  TuHy* 

For  the  saccharine  changes  which  starch  undergoes  by  the  action  of  diasiaae,  see  Faa- 

lUMTATIOK. 

Lichenine,  a  species  of  starch  obtained  from  Iceland  moes  (^Cetraria  idaudiea^  as  well 
as  inuKnc,  fW>m  elecampane  (/aitZa  hdenivm),  are  rather  objects  of  chemical  curtodty 
than  of  manufkctures. 

There  is  a  kind  of  starch  made  in  order  to  be  converted  into  gum  fbr  the  calico-printer. 
This  conversion  having  been  first  made  upon  the  great  seale  in  thb  country,  has  occa- 
sioned the  product  to  be  called  Britbh  gum.  The  following  is  the  process  pursued  in  a 
large  and  well  conducted  establishment  near  Manchester.  A  range  of  rour  wooden 
cisterna,  each  about  7  or  8  feet  square,  and  4  feet  deep,  b  provided.  Into  each  of  them 
8000  gallons  of  water  being  intrcduoed,  12^  loads  of  flour  are  stirred  in.  Thb  mixture 
b  set  to  ferment  upon  old  leaven  left  at  the  bottom  of  the  backs,  during  2  or  3  days.  TliC 
contents  are  then  stirred  up,  and  pumped  off  into  S  stone  cisterns,  7  feet  square  and  4 
feet  deep ;  as  much  water  being  added,  with  agitation,  as  will  fill  the  cisterns  to  the  brim. 
In  the  course  of  24  hours  the  starch  forms  a  firm  deposit  at  the  bottom ;  and  the  water 
is  then  syphoned  off.  The  gluten  b  next  scraped  fVom  the  surfkce,  and  the  starch  is 
transferred  into  wooden  boxes  pierced  with  holes,  which  may  be  lined  with  coane  cloth, 
or  not,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  operator. 

The  starch,  cut  into  cubical  masses,  b  put  into  iron  trays,  and  set  to  dry  in  a  large 
apartment,  two  stories  high,  heated  by  a  horlxontal  cylinder  of  cast-iron  travcTsed  by 
the  flame  of  a  fbrnace.  The  drying  occupies  two  days.  It  b  now  ready  for  conversioa 
into  gum,  for  which  purpose  it  is  put  into  oblong  trays  of  sheet  iron,  and  heated  to  the 
temperature  of  300^  F.  in  a  cast-iron  oven,  which  holds  four  of  these  trays.  Here  it 
concretes  into  irregular  semi-transparent  yellow-brown  lumps,  which  are  ground  into 
fine  flour  between  mill  stones,  and  in  this  state  brought  to  tbe  market  In  thb  roasted 
starch,  the  vesicles  being  burst,  their  contents  become  soluble  in  cold  ^water.     British 
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f^mm  u  not  oonvertible  into  sugar,  as  starch  is,  by  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid;  nor 
into  xnucic  acid,  by  nitric  acid ;  but  into  the  oxalic;  and  it  is  tinged  purple-red  by  iodine. 
It  is  composed,  in  100  parts,  of  35*7  carbon,  6*2  hydrogen,  and  58*1  oxygen  ;  while 
starch  is  composed  d,  43*5  carbon,  6*8  hydrogen,  and  49*7  oxygen. 

To  prove  whether  starch  be  quite  free  from  gluten,  or  whether  it  be  mixed  with  any 
-wheat  flour,  diffuse  12  grains  of  it  through  six  ounces  of  water,  heat  the  mixture  to 
boiling,  stirring  it  meanwhile  with  a  glass  slip.  If  the  starch  be  pure,  no  froth  will  be 
seen  upon  the  sur&ce  of  the  pasty  fluid  ;  or  if  any  be  produeed  during  the  stirring,  it 
-vrill  immediately  subside  after  it ;  but  if  the  smallest  portion  of  gluten  be  present,  much 
froth  will  be  permanently  formed,  which  may  be  raised  by  stirring  into  the  appearanea 
of  soap- suds. 

Starch  has  been  made  the^  subject  of  a  patent  by  Mr.  Thomas  Berser,  of  Hack- 
ney, under  which  he  soaks  rice  in  caustic  alkali,  as  Mr.  Wickham  did  in  1 824,  at 
successiTe  tiroes,  lerigates  it  into  a  cream,  adds  one  part  of  oil  of  turpentine  to  2000 
gallons  of  the  cold  mash,  stin  the  mixture,  filters  or  strains  through  fine  lawn  sieves, 
settles,  neutralises  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  adding  8  os.  of  sulphate  of  sine  to  each 
cwt.  of  starch,  stirs,  boxes,  and  finishes  as  usual.  One  is  apt  to  ask  what  purpose  the 
apiriu  of  turpentine  can  serve  in  such  a  small  quantity,  except  it  be  to  prevent  ferment- 
ation.    He  also  suggests  electricity ;  but  how  to  use  it  he  says  not. 

In  June,  1841,  Mr.  W.  T.  Berger  obtained  a  patent  for  manufiicturing  starch  by  the 
agency  of  an  alkaline  salt  upon  rice.     He  prefers  the  carbonates  of  potash  and  soda. 

In  January,  1839,  M.  Pierre  Isidore  Verdure  obtained  a  patent  fi»r  making  starch, 
the  chief  object  of  which  was  to  obtain  the  gluten  of  the  wheat  in  a  pure  state,  as  a 
suiuble  ingredient  in  making  bread,  biscuits,  &c.  He  works  wheat  flour  into  dough 
by  a  machine,  kneads  it,  washes  out  the  starch  by  streams  of  cold  water,  a  process 
long  known  to  the  chemist,  and  purifies  the  starch  by  fermentation  of  the  superjacent 
water.     I  can  we  nothing  new  in  his  specification. 

Mr.  Jones's  patent,  of  date  April,  1840,  is  based  upon  the  purification  of  the  starch 
of  rice  and  other  fiu'inaeeoua  matters  by  means  of  caustic  alkali.  He  macerates  100 
lbs.  of  ground  rice  in  100  gallons  of  a  solution  composed  of  200  grains  of  caustic  soda 
or  potadi  to  a  gallon  of  water,  stirs  it  gradually  till  the  whole  be  well  mixed  ;  after  24 
hours  draws  off  the  superjacent  liquid  solution  of  gluten  in  alkali,  treats  the  starchy 
deposit  with  a  fresh  quantity  of  weak  caustic  lye,  and  thus  repeatedly,  till  the  starch 
becomes  white  and  pure.  The  rice  before  being  ground  is  steeped  for  some  time  in  a 
like  eaustio  lye,  drained,  dried,  and  sent  to  the  milL 

ficarch  b  made  flrom  wheat  flour  in  a  like  way.  The  gluten  may  be  recovered  foi* 
use  by  taturating  the  alkaline  eolution  with  sulphnrie  acid,  washing  and  drying  the  pre- 
cipitate. 

Mr.  James  Colnan,  by  his  patent  invention  of  December,  1841,  makes  starch  from 
ground  maixs  or  Indian  corn,  by  the  agency  Mther  of  the  ordinary  process  of  steeping 
and  fermenting,  or  of  caustic  or  carbonated  alkaline  lyes.  He  also  proposes  to  em- 
ploy dilute  muriatte  aeid  to  purify  the  starchy  matter  from  gluten,  &c.  —  See  Newtpn'a 
Joinudy  C.  S,  six.  246.;  xx.  184.  188. ;  and  xxL  173. 

The  manufiMture  of  potato  flour  (Jte^e)  or  starch  in  France  and  Holland  has  been 
eeonomised  to  such  a  degree  that  they  supply  this  country  with  it,  at  the  rate  of  8<.  or 
10«.  a  hundredweiglit.  /¥^.  1351.  represents  in  section  the  powerful  and  ingenious 
mechanical  grater,  or  rasp  (rdpt)  now  used  in  France,  a  a,  b  the  canal,  or  spout, 
along  which  tlie  previously  welUwadied  potatos  descend ;  6  6,  is  the  grater,  composed 
of  a  wooden  cylinder,  on  whose  round  surface  circular  saw  rings  of  sted,  with  short 
riiarp  teeth,  arc  planted  pretty  close  together.  The  greater  the  velocity  of  the 
oylinder,  the  finer  b  the  pulp.  A  cylinder  20  inehes  in  diameter  revolves  at  the  rate  of 
from  600  to  900  times  in  a  minute,  and  it  will  convert  into  pulp  ftxmi  14  to  15  hecto- 
litres (^wttt  300  imperbl  gaUons)  of  potatoes  in  an  hour.  Potatoes  contain  from  15 
to  22  per  cent  of  dry  fecula.  The  pulp,  after  leaving  the  rasp,  passes  directly  into  the 
apparatus  for  the  preparation  of  the  starch,  e  e,  b  a  wooden  hopper  lor  receiving  the 
fiiUing  pulp,  with  a  trap  door,  d,  at  bottom*  a,  b  the  cylinder-sieve  of  M.  Etienne ; 
f,  a  pipe  ending  in  a  rose  spout,  which  delivers  the  water  requisite  for  vrashing  the  pulp, 
and  extracting  the  atonsh  from  it ;  ^  ^>  a  diaphragm  of  wire  cloth,  with  small  meshes, 
on  which  the  pvlp  is  eapoeed  to  ttie  aetion  of  the  brushes  i  t,  moving  with  great  speed, 
whereby  it  gives  oat  its  stardhy  matter,  which  b  thrown  out  by  a  side  aperture  into  the 
spout  a.  ilie  fecala  now  fells  upon  a  second  web  of  fine  wire-cloth,  and  leaves  upon  it 
merely  some  fragments  of  the  parenchyma  or  cellular  matter  of  the  potato,  to  be  turned 
out  by  a  side  opening  in  the  spout  a.  The  sifting  or  straining  of  the  starch  likewise 
takes  place  through  the  sUes  of  the  cylinder,  winch  consbt  also  of  wire-cloth ;  it  is 
collected  into  a  wooden  spout,  m,  and  b  thence  conducted  into  the  tubes  e  e,  to  be  de- 
posited and  washed.  ^  b  a  mitre^toothed  wheel-work  pUeed  on  the  driving-shaft,  and 
gives  motion  to  the  upright  axb  or  spindle,  q  9,  which  turns  the  brushes,  i  u 
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Starch  prepared  from  rice  or  maize  by  alkali  is  said  not  to  require  boiling — a  point  of 
great  importance  in  ita  use ;  and,  being  less  hygrometric  than  wheat  starch,  retains  m.  tnore 
permanent  stiffness  and  glaae.  The  rough  starch  obtained  in  the  process  is  Taluable  for 
feeding  purposes,  and  for  stiffening  coarse  fabrics. 

ST  A  RCHIN  G  A  ND  Stxam-drtiko  ArrARAViB,  The  system  of  hollow  cylinders,  lor 
drying  goods  in  the  processes  of  bleaching  or  calico-printing,  is  represented  in^.  1S5SL 
in  a  longitudinal  section,  and  in  Jig.  1S5S.  in  a  top  view ;  but  the  cylinders  are  supposed 
to  be  broken  off  in  the  middle,  as  it  was  needless  to  repeat  the  parta  at  the  other  end, 
which  are  sufficiently  shown  in  the  section. 

A  is  the  box  containing  the  paste,  when  the  goods  are  to  be  starched  or  stiffened ;  a,  a 
winch,  when  it  is  desired  to  turn  the  machine  by  hand,  though  it  is  always  moved  by 
power  in  considerable  factories ;  6,  is  the  driving  pinion ;  d,  df,  two  brass  rollers  with 
iron  shafts,  the  undermost  of  which  is  moved  by  the  wheel  c  in  geer  with  the  pinion  h. 
The  uppermost  roller  <f ,  is  turned  by  the  friction  with  the  former,  d,  bring  prened  upon 
it  by  the  weighted  lever  A  ;  e  is  the  trough  filled  with  the  paste,  which  rests  upon  the 
hanf,  and  may  be  placed  higher  or  lower  by  means  of  the  adjusting  screws  ^,  according 
as  the  roller  cf  is  to  be  plunged  more  or  less  deeply.  A  brass  roller  t  serves  to  force  down 
the  cloth  into  the  paste. 

B,  is  the  drying  part  of  the  machine :  A,  A,  ita  iron  framing ;  I,  A  &«•*  £▼•  drums,  or 
hollow  copper  cylinders,  heated  with  steam:  m,  si,  m,  &c,  small  copper  drums,  in 
pairs,  turning  freely  on  shafls  under  the  former,  for  stretching  the  goods,  and  airing 
them,  during  their  passage  through  the  machine :  n,  »,  is  the  main  steam-pipe,  from 
which  branch  off  small  copper  tubes,  o,  o,  &c.,  which  conduct  the  steam  through 
stuffing-boxes  into  the  cavity  of  the  drying-drums.  There  are  similar  tubes  upon  the 
other  ends  of  the  drums,  for  discharging  the  condensed  water  through  similar  stuffing* 
boxes :  9,  q,  are  valves,  opening  internally,  for  admitting  the  air  whenever  the  steam  is 
taken  off,  or  becomes  feeble,  to  prevent  the  drums  from  being  crushed  by  the  unba- 
lanced  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  upon  their  external  surfaces. 

C  is  the  cloth-beam,  from  which  the  starching  roller  draws  forwards  the  goods;  »,  are 

two  rollers,  of  which  the  lower  is  provided  with  a  band-pulley  or  rigger,  driven  by  a 

similar  pulley  fixed  upon  the  shaft  of  the  starching  roller  d.     These  two  rollers  pull 

the  goods  through  the  drying  machine,  and  then  let  them  fidl  either  upon  a  table  or  the 
floor. 


STATUARY,  <wtf  {■(!«,  bvuBl/  and  U  oUtr  iidiib.  —  Thii  iiancw  bnmeh  of 
art  Ulcljr  ipniDg  up  in  Biimingham,  vhich  diiplaji  equal  conitnietiTs  economy  and 
taite.  Bronie  varin  in  it*  eouipixition,  according  to  the  taita  of  ihc  artiit.  aa  lo  ita 
faardnca*  or  tbe  depth  of  iti  colour.  A  Tcry  eioelleat  broma  ii  ftirmed  b;  Ibe  addition 
of  3  Di.  or  tin  to  16  of  copper. 

1  ha  eaiting  of  a  bronie  itatue  majr  faa  Ihui  described.  Tbe  core  li  made  up  of  brick- 
woik  and  cUf  until  a  rude  Tcpreaentation  of  the  intended  work  ia  madt  t  upon  thii  tbe 
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sculptor  models  in  wax,  of  the  thickness  intended  for  the  metal,  all  the  details,  such  as 
the  features,  drapery,  &c. ;  when  this  is  completed.  It  is  coated  wiUi  loam  of  very  thin  con- 
sistency;  then  follow  repeated  solid  coatings  of  clay,  &c,  until  a  shell  of  sufficient  strength 
to  bear  the  pressure  of  the  melted  metal  is  formed ;  the  whole  is  then  bound  together,  best 
is  applied,  the  wax  is  melted  out,  and  a  space  thereby  left  for  the  introduction  «^  the 
metal ;  suitable  runners  are  made  and  vents  to  allow  of  the  free  eseape  of  air.  The  metal  ii 
melted  in  rererberating  furnaces,  and  when  in  a  proper  condition,  the  plug  is  witbdrmvn, 
and  the  mould  filled.  After  being  allowed  to  remain  till  cool  it  is  opened*  the  rough, 
ness  cleansed  off,  and  the  statue  is  completed.  The  peculiar  tinge  of  the  brooxe  is 
acquired  by  exposure  to  the  air. 

A  bronxe  of  nearly  the  same  tinge  is  given  to  brass  by  immersion  in  a  mixture  of 
spirits  of  salt  and  arsenic ;  the  metal  is  to  be  heated  previous  to  this;  the  article  is  after- 
wards brushed  with  black-lead,  and  after  being  again  heated,  is  coated  with  a  laoquer, 
composed  of  spirits  of  wine,  with  a  little  yellow  colouring  matter;  the  shade  of  antiquity 
is  thus  imparted  in  a  few  minutes. 

The  esUblishment  of  Messrs.  Messenger  and  800  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  tbe  trade  in 
Birmingham ;  it  has  been  in  existence  upwards  of  50  years :  it  was  one  of  the  earliest  to 
recognise  the  importance  of  the  union  of  art  with  manufactures.  For  this  the  genius 
of  Flaxman  and  Chantrey  was  called  into  requisition  ;  artists  celebrated  for  their  skill 
in  architectural  enrichment  were  also  employed  in  the  modelling  of  balustrades,  can- 
delabra, tripods,  &c. 

STEAM,  is  the  vapour  of  hot  water ;  the  diseusnon  of  which  belongs  to  cbemistrj, 
physics,  and  engineering.  Certain  practical  applications  of  tbe  subject  will  be  found 
in  the  article  Etavobation. 

Steam ;  iu  lawt.  An  able  memoir  on  the  pressure  and  density  of  steam  was  laid  before 
the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers  in  June,  184S,  by  Mr.  Pole,  C.  £., which  deserves  con- 
fidence for  its  accuracy  and  useAilness.  He  proposed  a  new  formula  for  the  relation 
between  these  two  mechanical  quantities^  applicable  particularly  to  engines  working 
with  high  pressure  steam  expansively. 

The  relations  between  the  elasticity,  temperature,  and  denaty  of  steam  have  long  been 
interesting  and  important  subjects  of  philosophical  research.  They  are  ftilly  discussed, 
and  represented  in  extensive  tables  in  Preehtft  Technologieal  JSn^dopadia,  article 
Damp/e, 

The  connexion  of  the  two  former,  namely,  pressure  and  temperature,  with  each  other, 
has  excited  the  greatest  attention,  numerous  experiments  having  been  undertaken  to 
ascertain  the  values  of  them  at  all  points  of  the  scale,  uid  many  formuhe  proposed 
by  English  and  foreign  mathematicians,  to  express  approximately  the  relation  be- 
tween them. 

The  pressure  and  temperature  being  known,  the  density,  or  what  answers  the  same 
purpose,  the  relative  volume,  compared  with  the  water  which  has  produced  it,  naay  be 
deduced  by  a  combination  of  the  laws  of  Boyle  and  Gay  Lussac,  and  may  be  exprmd 
algebraically  in  terms  of  the  pressure  and  temperature  combined ;  whence,  by  elimi- 
nating the  latter,  by  means  of  the  before  mentioned  formube,  expressions  can  be  arrived 
at  which  will  connect  at  once  the  volume  with  tbe  pressure. 

But  there  are  several  difiiculties  in  the  way  of  this  process,  the  equations  whioh  may 
be  thus  obtained  bong  too  complicated  for  practical  use;  and  therefore,  aince  it  is 
important  in  calculations  connected  with  steam  and  the  steam  engine,  to  find  a  tolerably 
accurate,  and  at  the  same  time  simple  rtde,  which  shall  give  the  pressure  and  volume 
directly  in  terms  of  each  other,  the  empirical  method  has  been  resorted  to. 

The  paper  enumerates  three  formulae  given  for  this  purpose  by  M.  Navier  and  M.  de 
Pambour,  explaining  the  peculiar  cases  to  which  they  are  applicable,  and  those  in 
which  they  fail ;  and  the  author  then  proposes  a  fourth  expression,  which  is  intended  to 
meet  a  case  not  provided  for  by  either  of  the  others,  namely,  for  **  condensing  engines 
working  with  high  pressure  steam  expansively;'*  such  as  the  Cornish  and  Woulfk 
double  cylinder  engine.     The  equation  is, 

84850 

*^"V— 65 

or  reciprocally,  V=  £!?£?  x  65 

P  being  the  total  pressure  of  the  steam  in  lbs.  per  square  in(4h  and  V  its  relative 
volume,  compared  with  that  of  its  constituent  water. 

These  formuls  may  be  adopted  without  considerable  error  throughont  the  mags 
generally  required  in  such  engines,  viz.,  from  about  5  lbs.  to  65  Iba.  per  sqaare  inch. 

Two  tables  are  then  given,  showing  the  pressure  and  volumes,  as  caleulated  fi>r  every 
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5  lbs.  prcMurd  in  this  scale ;  tbej  show  a  compariaon  of  the  results  of  the  four  formulai 
'With  each  other,  and  the  respective  amount  of  deviation  from  truth  in  each. 
The  greatest  error  isi — 

lbs. 
By  M.  Navier*s  formula  *  •  -     1*31  per  square  beh. 

M.  de  Pambour*8  first  ditto  -  •  •4*12  „ 

„         H    second  ditto  •  •  •    2*75  », 

The  new  formula  «  •  •  .    o*71  « 

Tb«  mean  error  is, -*• 

By  M.  NaTier's  formula  ...  0*245  per  square  inch. 

M.  de  Pambour's  first  ditto  -  -  -  1*42  ^ 

„         n    leoond  ditto ...  0*35  » 

Tlie  new  formula  ....  0*0062  » 

The  tables  also  show :  — 

1 .  That  the  new  formula  is  nearer  the  truth  than  either  of  the  others,  taken  separately, 
in  three^fourths  of  the  scale. 

9.   That  it  is  nearer  than  all  three  combined  in  half  the  sealeu 

S.  That  the  greatest  error  of  the  new  formula,  with  regard  to  the  pressures,  is  only 
about  half  as  great  as  that  of  the  roost  correct  of  the  other  three. 

4.  That  the  mean  error  is  only  one-fortieth  of  either  of  the  others,  and  equal  to  only 
about  one-tenth  of  an  ounce  per  square  inch. 

5.  That  the  errors  in  the  volumes  are  much  less  numerous  and  important  with  the 
new  formula  than  with  either  of  the  others. 

G.  It  is  also  added,  that  the  new  expression  is  simpler  in  algebraical  form  than  the 
others ;  it  is  more  easily  calculated,  the  constants  are  easier  to  remember,  and  that  no 
alteration  of  the  constants  in  the  other  formul«  will  make  them  eoiocide  so  nearly  with 
the  truth  as  the  new  one  does. 

S'/eom,  (^gpkericai  sCole  o/y.  It  is  a  well  known  fliot,  that  if  a  small  quantity  of  water 
be  thrown  on  to  a  metallic  plate,  heated  to  a  temperature  approaehing  dull  redness,  the 
water  is  not,  as  might  have  been  expected,  rapidly  dissipated  in  vapour,  but,  assuming 
a  somewhat  globular  form,  it  remains  quiescent,  or  slightly  agitated  only  by  the  action 
of  the  heat,  sometimes  rolling  over  the  surface  of  the  heated  plate.  It  is  evident,  in  this 
case,  that  the  water  is  not  in  contact  with  the  metal;  consequently  there  b  no  adhesion. 
Very  little  evaporation  takes  place  from  the  water  when  in  this,  which  has  been  called 
the  spherical,  condition.  Although  in  close  proximity  to  a  plate  of,  it  might  be,  red 
hot  metal,  the  water  appears  to  he  heated  only  to  about  205S  and  in  thb  condition  it 
remains,  undergoing  slow  evaporation,  until  the  metal  becomes  so  far  cooled  as  to  admit 
of  the  water  coming  into  contact  with  it ;  when  this  occurs,  the  water  loses  its  spherical 
condition,  flows  over  the  surfiue  of  the  still  highly  heated  metal,  with  which  it  now  is 
in  contact,  and  it  is  instantly  dissipated  in  vapour. 

A  great  number  of  interesting  experiments  have  been  made  in  connection  with  this 
subject  by  M.  Boutigny,  and  on  the  results  have  been  founded  an  explanation  of  that 
class  of  boiler  explosions  which  occur  after,  but  not  at  ike  momaU  of,  the  excessive 
heating  of  the  boiler.  It  is  assumed  that  in  these  cases  tlie  boiler  becomes  heated  to  a 
temperature  at  which  the  water  is  thrown  into  the  spherical  condition  \  while  in  this 
state  very  little  steam  is  generated,  but  as  soon  as  the  boiler  has  cooled  to  a  point  at 
which  contact  takes  place,  the  sudden  formation  of  a  large  volume  of  steam  causes  the 
explosion. 

It  has  been  found  that  other  volatile  bodies  besides  water  are  similarly  afiRscted 
under  like  circumstances.  Thus,  ether,  alcohol,  iodine,  &c.  assume  the  spherical  con- 
dition when  thrown  into  a  metallic  vessel  (a  platinum  crucible  for  instance)  heated  to 
redness.  The  vaporisaUon  of  these  bodies  under  such  circumstances  is  comparatively 
alow,  but  when  the  vessel  hsa  cooled  to  the  point  of  contact,  there  is  an  immediate 
augmentation  of  vapour.  This  forms  a  pretty  experiment  with  iodine,  the  period  of 
contact  being  indicated  by  the  increased  volume  of  its  violet  coloured  vapour.  M. 
Boutigny,  availing  himself  of  the  fiict  that  even  the  most  volatile  bodies  are  capable  of 
assuming  this  spherical  condition,  has  devised  a  method  of  fireesing  water  in  a  red  hot 
crucible.  This  experiment  is  performed  in  the  following  manner: — Some  liquid 
anhydrous  sulphurous  acid  is  first  prepared,  by  passing  Sie  dry  gas  through  a  tube 
surrounded  with  a  (reenng  mixture  ci  ice  and  salt,  and  collecting  the  product  in  a  small 
tube  sealed  at  one  end,  also  surrounded  with  a  fireexing  mixture.  This  liquefied 
sulphurous  aetd  boils  at  14^  Fahr.,  and  therefore,  if  it  is  to  be  kept  for  any  length  of 
Ume,  the  mouth  of  the  tube  must  be  sealed  at  the  blowpipe  flame.  A  thick  platinum 
crucible  having  a  eapaoity  of  about  Qj  is  to  be  heated  to  redness,  and  while  in  this 
state,  about  f^J  of  the  sulphurous  acid  is  to  be  rapidly  projected  out  of  the  tube  into 
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the  crucible.  The  acid  assumes  the  spherical  condition,  and  trhile  in  this  state  nnder- 
goes  comparatively  slow  evaporation ;  the  lamp  is  nonr  quickly  withdrawn,  and  a  sdhU 
quantity  of  water  thrown  into  the  crucible  with  a  syringe.  The  temperatuTe  of  the 
crucible  iM  reduced  by  the  introduction  of  the  water,  so  as  to  cause  the  contact,  aod 
consequently  the  instantaneous  vaporization,  of  the  sulphurous  acid,  which  during  its 
evaporization,  robs  the  water  of  its  heat  and  reduces  it  to  the  state  of  ice. 

STEARIC  ACID,  improperly  called  Stsabimk  (  Tafyaamrt,  Germ.),  is  the  solid  con- 
stitnent  of  fiitty  substances,  as  of  tallow  and  olive  oil,  converted  into  a  crystalline  masi 
by  8aponi6cation  with  alkaline  matter,  and  abstraction  of  the  alkali  by  an  acid.  By  this 
process,  fats  are  convertible  into  three  acids,  called.  Stearic,  Margaric,  and  Oleic  ;  the 
first  two  being  solid,  and  the  last  liquid.  The  stearine,  of  which  faetUioua  war  candles 
are  made,  consists  of  the  stearic  and  margaric  acids  combined.  These  can  be  separated 
from  each  other  only  by  the  agency  of  alcohol,  which  holds  the  margaric  acid  in 
solution  after  it  has  deposited  the  stearic  in  crystals.  Pure  stearic  acid  Is  prepared, 
according  to  its  discoverer,  Chevreul,  in  the  following  way :  —  Make  a  soap,  by  bcMling 
a  solution  of  potash  and  mutton-suet  in  the  proper  equivalent  proportions  (see  SoAr) ; 
dissolve  one  part  of  that  soap  in  6  parts  of  hot  vrater,  then  add  to  the  solution  40 
or  50  parts  of  cold  water,  and  set  the  whole  into  a  place  whose  temperature  ia  about 
52^  Fahrenheit,  A  substance  falls  to  the  bottom,  possessed  of  pearly  lustre,  consisting 
of  the  bi-stearate  and  bi-margarate  of  potash  ;  which  is  to  be  drained  and  washed  upon 
a  filter.  The  filtered  liquor  is  to  be  evaporated,  and  mixed  with  the  small  quantity  ol 
acid  necessary  to  saturate  the  alkali  left  free  by  the  precipitation  of  the  above  bi-odts. 
On  adding  water  to  it  afterwards,  the  liquor  affords  a  fresh  quantity  of  bi-stearate  and 
bi-margarate.  By  repeating  this  operation  with  precaution,  we  finally  arrive  at  a  point 
when  the  solution  contains  no  more  of  these  solid  acids,  but  only  the  oldc  The  pre- 
cipitsted  bi-salts  are  to  be  washed  and  dissolved  in  hot  alcohol,  of  specific  gravity  O-880, 
of  which  they  require  about  24  times  their  weight.  During  the  cooling  of  the  solution* 
the  bi-stearate  falls  down,  while  the  greater  part  of  the  bi-margarate,  and  the  renoainder 
of  the  oleate,  remain  dissolved.  By  once  more  dissolving  in  alcohol,  and  crystallising, 
the  bi-stearate  will  be  obtained  alone;  as  may  be  proved  by  decomposing  a  little  of  it 
in  water  at  a  boiling  heat,  with  muriatic  acid,  letting  it  cool,  washing  the  stearic  acid 
obtained,  and  exposing  it  to  heat,  when,  if  pure,  it  will  not  fuse  in  water  under  the  158th 
dq^ree  of  Fahrenheit's  scale.  If  it  melts  at  a  lower  heat,  it  contains  more  or  less  mar- 
garic acid.  The  purified  bi-stearate  being  decomposed  by  boiling  in  water  along  with 
any  acid,  as  the  muriatic,  the  disengaged  stearic  acid  is  to  be  washed  by  melting  in  water. 
then  cooled  and  dried. 

Stearic  acid,  prepared  by  the  above  process,  contains  combined  water,  from  which  it 
cannot  be  freed.  It  is  insipid  and  inodorous.  After  being  melted  by  heat,  it  solidifies 
at  the  temperature  of  158^  Fahrenheit,  and  affects  the  form  of  white  brilliant  needles 
grouped  together.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  all  proportions  in  boiling 
anhydrous  alcohol,  and  on  cooling  to  122^,  crystallises  therefrom  in  pearly  plates: 
but  if  the  concentrated  solution  be  quickly  cooled  to  112^,  it  forms  a  crystalline  mass. 
A  dilute  solution  affords  the  acid  crystallized  in  large  white  brilliant  scales.  It  dis- 
solves in  its  own  weight  of  boiling  ether  of  0*727,  and  crystallizes  on  cooling  in  beau- 
tiful scales,  of  changing  colours.  It  distils  over  in  vacuo  without  alteration  ;  but  if  the 
retort  contains  a  little  atmospheric  air,  a  small  portion  of  the  acid  is  decomposed  during 
the  distillation;  while  the  greater  part  panes  over  unchanged,  but  slightly  tinged 
brown,  and  mixed  with  traces  of  empyreumatic  oil.  When  heated  in  the  open  air,  and 
kindled,  stearic  acid  bums  like  wax.  It  contains  3*4  per  cent,  of  water,  from  which 
it  may  be  freed  by  combining  it  with  oxide  of  lead.  When  this  anhydrous  acid  is 
subjected  to  ultimate  analysis,  it  is  found  to  consist  of— 80  of  carbon,  12*5  hydro- 
gen, and  7*5  oxygen,  in  100  parta.  Stearic  acid  displaces,  st  a  boiling  heat  in  water, 
carbonic  acid  from  its  combinations  with  the  bases;  but  in  operating  upon  an  alka- 
line carbonate,  a  portion  of  the  stearic  acid  is  dissolved  in  the  liquor  before  the 
carbonic  acid  is  expelled.  This  decomposition  is  founded  upon  the  principle,  that 
the  stearic  acid  transforms  the  salt  into  a  bicarbonate,  which  is  decomposed  by  the 
ebullition. 

Stearic  acid  put  into  a  strong  watery  infusion  of  litmus  has  no  action  upon  it  in  the 
cold ;  but  when  hot,  the  acid  combines  with  the  alkali  of  the  litmus,  and  changes  its 
blue  colour  to  red ;  so  that  it  has  sufficient  energy  to  abstract  from  the  concentrated 
tincture  all  the  alkali  required  for  its  neutralization.  If  we  dissolve  bi-stearate  of  potash 
in  weak  alcohol,  and  pour  litmus  water,  drop  by  drop,  into  the  solution,  this  will  become 
red,  because  the  litmus  will  give  up  its  alkali  to  a  portion  of  the  bi-stearate,  and  will  con- 
vert it  into  neutral  stearate.  If  we  now  add  cold  water,  the  reddened  mixture  will  resume 
its  blue  tint,  and  will  deposit  bi-stesrate  of  potash  in  small  spangles.     In  order  that  the 

alcoholic  solution  of  the  bi-stearate  may  redden  the  litmus,  the  alcohol  should  not  be  very 
strong. 
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From  the  composttionof  stearate  of  potash,  the  atomic  weight  of  the  acid  appears  to  be 
106-6;  hydrogen  being  1  ;  for  18  :  48  x  2::  100  :  5S^-S  »  5  atoms  of  acid. 

From  the  stearate  of  soda,  it  appears  to  be  1 04 ;  and  from  that  of  lime,  102.     Tlie 
stearate  of  lead,  by  Chevreul,  gives  109  for  the  atomic  weight  of  the  acid. 

The  margaric  and  oleic  acids  seem  to  have  the  same  neutralising  power,  and  the 
same  atomic  weight. 

The  preceding  numbers  will  serve  to  regulate  the  manufacture  of  stearic  acid  for  the 
purpose  of  making  candles.     Potash  and  soda  were  first  prescribed  for  saponifying 
fat,  as  may  be  seen  in  M.  Gay  Lussac's  patent,  under  the  article  Candle  ;  and  were 
it  not  for  the  cost  of  these  articles,  they  are  undoubtedly  preferable  to  all  others  in  a 
chemical  point  of  view.     Of  late  years  lime  has  been  had  recourse  to,  with  perfect 
success,  and  has  become  subservient  to  a  great  improvement  in  candle-making.     The 
stearine  block  now  made  by  many  London  houses,  though  containing  not  more  than 
2  or  S  per  cent  of  wax,  is  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  the  purified  produce  of  the  bee. 
The  first  process  is  to  boil  the  fat  with  quicklime  and  water  in  a  large  tub  by  means  of  per. 
forated  steam  pipes  distributed  over  its  bottom.     From  the  above  statement  we  see  that 
about  11  parts  of  dry  lime  are  fully  equivalent  to  100  of  stearine  and  oleine  mixed  :  but 
as  the  lime  is  in  the  state  of  hydrate,  14  parts  of  it  will  be  required  when  it  is  perfectly 
pure ;  in  the  ordinary  state,  however,  as  made  from  average  good  limestone,  1 6  parts  may 
be  allowed.     After  a  vigorous  ebullition  of  3  or  4  hours,  the  combination  is  pretty  com- 
plete.    Tlie  stearate  being  allowed  to  cool  to  such  a  degree  as  to  allow  of  its  being 
handled,  becomes  a  concrete  mass,  which  must  be  dug  out  with  a  spade,  and  transferred 
inta  a  contiguous  tub*  in  order  to  be  decomposed  with  the  equivalent  quantity  of  sul- 
phuric acid  diluted  with  water,  and  also  heated  with  steam.   Four  parts  of  concentrated 
acid  will  be  sufficient  to  neutralixe  three  parts  of  slaked  lime.     The  saponified  fat  now 
liberated  from  the  lime,  which  is  thrown  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  tub  in  the  state  of 
sulphate,  is  skimmed  off  the  surface  of  the  watery  menstruum  into  a  third  contiguous 
tub,  where  it  is  washed  with  water  and  steam. 

The  washed  mixture  of  stearic,  margaric,  and  oleic  acids,  is  next  cooled  in  tin  pans ; 
then  shaved  by  large  knives  fixed  on  the  face  of  a  fly-wheel,  called  a  tallow  cutter, 
preparatory  to  its  being  subjected  in  canvas  or  caya  bags  to  the  action  of  a  powerful 
hydraulic  press.  Here  a  large  portion  of  the  oleic  acid  is  expelled,  carrying  with  it  a  little 
of  the  margaric.  The  pressed  cakes  are  now  subjected  to  the  action  of  water  and  steam 
once  more,  after  which  the  supernatant  stearic  acid  is  run  off,  and  cooled  in  moulds.  The 
cakes  are  then  ground  hy  a  rotatory  rasping-machine  to  a  sort  of  mealy  powder,  which 
is  put  into  canvas  bags,  and  subjected  to  the  joint  action  of  steam  and  pressure  in  a 
horizontal  hydraulic  press  of  a  peculiar  construction,  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  has 
been  long  used  in  London  for  pressing  spermaceti.  The  cakes  of  stearic  acid  thus  freed 
completely  from  the  margaric  and  oleic  acids  are  subjected  to  a  final  cleansing  in  a  tub 
with  steam,  and  then  melted  into  hemispherical  masses  called  blocks.  When  these  blocks 
are  broken,  they  display  a  highly  crystalline  texture,  which  would  render  them  unfit  for 
making  candles.  This  texture  is  therefore  broken  down  or  comminuted  by  fusing  the 
stearine  in  a  plated  copper  pan,  along  with  one  thousandth  part  of  pulverized  arsenious 
acid,  after  which  it  is  ready  to  be  cast  into  candles  in  appropriate  moulds.  See  Candlx. 
STEARINE  COLD  PRESS.  Tlie  cold  hydraulic  press,  as  mounted  by  Messrs. 
Maudslay  and  Field,  for  squeezing  out  the  oleic  acid  from  saponified  fat,  or  the  oleine 
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from  cocoa-nut  lard,  is  represented  in  plan  in  Jig.  1354. ;  in  side  Tiew  of  pomp  in  Jig 
1355,  ;  and  in  elevation,  ^.  1356. ;  where  the  same  letters  refer  to  like  objects. 

A,  A,  arc  two  hydraulic  presses ;  b,  the  frame ;  c,  the  cylinder ;  d,  the  piston  or  ram ; 
K,  the  follower;  r,  the  recess  in  the  bottom  to  receive  the  oil ;  a,  twilled  wooUen  bags; 
with  the  material  to  be  pressed,  having  a  thin  plate  of  wrought  iron  between  each  ;  h 
apertures  for  the  discharge  of  the  oil ;  i,  cistern  in  which  the  pumps  are  fixed  ;  k,  fram- 
ing for  machinery  to  work  in ;  l,  two  pumps,  large  and  small,  to  inject  the  water 
1355  into  the  cylinders ;  m,  a  frame  con- 

I     taining  three  double  brancl^s ;  v, 
three  branches,    each  baring  two 
stops  or  plugs,  by  which   the  ac- 
tion of  one  of  the  pumps  may  be 
intercepted  from,  or  communicated 
to,  one  or  both  of  the  presses ;  the 
lar«e  pump  is  worked  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  operation,  and  the 
small    one   towards  the    end;   by 
these  branches,  one  or  both  prcsso 
may  be  discharged  when  the  opera- 
tion is  finished  ;  o,  two  pipes  from. 
the  pumps  to  the  branches ;  r,  pipe 
to  return  the  water  from  the  cylin- 
ders to  the  cisterns ;  q,  pipes  1^- 
ing  from  the  pumps  through  tiie 
branches  to  the  cylinders ;  m,  coni- 
cal drum,  fixed  upon  the  main  shaft 
n  T,  driven  by  the  steam-engine  of  the 
factory  ;  s,  a  like  conical  drum  to 
work  the  pumps ;  t,  a  narrow  leather  strap  to  communicate  the  motion  from  a  to  s ; 
u,  a  long  screw  bearing  a  nut,  which  works  along  the  whole  length  of  the  drum ;  v,  the 
fork  or  guide  for  moving  the  strap  t;  w,  w,  two  hanging  bearings  to  carry  the  drum  s; 
X,  a  pulley  on  the  spindle  of  the  drum  s ;  T,  the  main  shaft ;  z,  fly-wheel  with  groove 
on  the  edge,  driven  by  the  pulley  x ;  on  the  axis  of  s,  is  a  double  crank,  which  works  the 
two  pumps  L.     a,  is  a  pulley  on  the  end  of  the  long  screw  or ;  an  endless  cord  passes 
twice  round  this  pulley,  and  under  a  pulley  fixed  in  the  weight  b ;  by  laying  bold  of 
both  sides  of  his  cord,  and  raising  or  lowering  it,  the  forked  guide  v,  and  the  lea- 
ther  strap  T,  are  moved  backwards  or  forwards,  by  means  of  the  nut    fixed  in  the 
guide,  so  as  to  accelerate  or  retard   at  pleasure   the   speed  of  the  working    of  the 
pumps;  e,  is  a  piece  of  iron,  with  a  long  slit,  in  which  a  pin,  attached  to  the  fork  v, 
travels,  to  keep  it  in  the  vertical  position. 
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Tying  lun  or  a  itearine  fitctorj;  whcrv  the  eoniUtuenli  of  the  tallow  its  combined  v 
quicklime,  by  the  intenention  of  water  and  ttcsm:  a,  ii  ttia  upright  tbth  of  ir 
turned  by  the  bercl  wheel  aboie,  in  gear  wiib  another  berel  wheel  on  llie  moti 
alisft,  not  ihowD  in  thii  figure.  Thii  ujiright  ahift  bean  Hteral  aniu  d,  rumisi 
with  large  teeth.  The  tun  i>  bound  with  strong  hoopi  of  iron,  and  iti  contents 
heated  by  meau  of  a  spiral  tube  laid  on  the  bottonii  perforated  with  numerous  ho! 
aod  connected  hj  a  pipe  with  a  high-pressure  steam-hoiler- 

Fig,  l3S8.  reproenu  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  horizontal  hfdraulic  picas 
deprJTing  itcaric  scid^  u  also  apetmaccli,  oF  all  their  fluid  oily  impurities,  a,  is 
cylinder  of  the  presa ;  It,  the  ram  or  piston ;  i,  (,  i,  ■',  liair  and  flannel  lugs  indos 
ttie  impure  cakes  to  be  eiposed  to  pressurei  d,  d,  d,  d,  iron  plates  pieiiouilj  heat 
ami  pliced  between  every  two  cakes  to  facilitate  the  discharge  of  their  oily  matter ;  t 
•ulid  iron  end  of  tha  press,  made  to  mist  great  pressure ;  it  ii  ttton^y  boiled  to 


cylinder  a,  so  »i  to  mist  Iho  force  of  the  ram ; 
Tam  h,  into  its  place  after  the  pressure  Is  oier,  b] 
to  a  chaiD,  which  passes  onr  the  pulleys  i,  K ,-  ■' 
cnring  the  oily  fluid. 

STEATITE  {Soapttimtt  Crait  di  Brimem,  Fr.  )  Spaitiin,  Germ.);  is  a  mineral 
of  tlie  magnesian  family.  It  has  a  grayish -white  or  greenish- while  colour,  often  marked 
wilh  dendritic  delineations,  and  occurs  massive,  as  also  in  various  supposititious  crystal' 

cdf^  i  a  shining  sl^Cak  )  it  writes  feebly  :  is  soft,  and  easily  out  with  a  knife  ;  but  somi'- 
xhit  tough ;  does  not  adhere  to  t)«  tongue ;  leels  very  greasy :  infusible  before  the 
blowpipe  ;  specific  gravity  from  3-6  to  S-8.  It  consists  of — silica,  41;  magneiia,  44; 
alumina,  3i  iron,  7-3;  manganese,  IS  \  chrome,  2:  with  ■  trace  of  lime.  It  is  found 
fitqueDtly  in  Bmalt  contemporaneous  rains  that  traverse  aerpeDtiDC  in  all  directions,  as 
4Z  9 
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at  Fort»r,  in  Slictlind,  111  the  limi 
in  AnglcHy,  in  SaianT,  lliTSrii  (al 
ftcture  ofpoiceUin.  Jt  inakei  Ihe 
to  crack  «ttth  lUght  chingei  of  hiiat 
RjpKoui  alabaiicr,  and  mirioi  glut 


It  ralher  lirilt 


It  i*  employed  Tor  poliihi 

I  tbe  buii  of  conneiic  povder  ;  'u  an  iagrediei 
a  in  pawdei  upon  the  Imide  of  boot!,  to  nuke  it 
rubb«]  upon  gnaae-ipats  in  lilk  and  waolteD  clolbe 


rifoni, 


alabaiicr,  and  m 

feel  glide  eaiilj  into  then 

it  rcmorei  the  Btaina  b;  abiorption ;  it  eaten  into  the  compo 

and  ii  lued  itwIF  for  making  tracva  upon  glui,  lilk,  Sic     Tbe  ipolled  atealiCe,  cut  int 

cameoi  and  calcined,  aisume)  an  onji  aiprct.      Soft  (tcatila  forma  eicellent  atoppm 

fur  the  chemical  appintui  lued  in  diatilling  or  mbliming  cArrouie  npour 

■teatile  ii  Talc. 

STEEL  (Arier,  Fr. -,  StaU,  Gam.)i  at  a  carburet 
iider«d  under  ihit  meUL  I  ihall  treat  in  thii  article 
foclure  and  technical  relatiooi. 

I.  Slttli,/timnlalim,barorbluttndiUiL~VfUh  Lbe  exception  of  tbe  UlventoBe 
rharcoal  iron,  no  ban  ate  manufactured  in  Great  Britain  capable  of  coOTcrauin  inta 
■ice)  at  all  apprcHching  in  quality  to  that  made  from  the  Madrai,  Swedidi.  and  Rusiin 
ironi,  lo  large];  impoiled  fat  that  piirpoK.  The  fint  rank  ii  anigned  to  the  Svedi^ 
iron  stamped  with  ■  circle  enclosing  the  letter  L  (bence  called  hoop  l)(  which  fcuhei  (be 
liigh  price  0IS6I.  lOi.  per  ton,  wbile  excellent  Engli&h  coke-iron  may  he  had  for  onr- 
fourlh  of  the  price.  The  oilier  Swediih  ironi  are  lold  at  a  much  lower  rate,  though  nid 
to  be  manubclured  in  the  lame  way  ;  and  therefore  the  luperioiity  of  tbe  Duiiiemon 
iron  must  be  otring  to  tome  peculiarity  in  the  ore  from  which  it  ia  imelted.      llie 


1360 


r^e-; 


ilecl  recently  made  at  Shedii'ld  in  the  worki  of  the  wddable  cut  tteel  from  Ur.  lleatb^ 
niadras  iron,  riiali  that  from  tbe  hoop  i. 

The  Shtflield  furnace  for  miking  bar  or  blistered  steel,  called  the  fbmace  of  eemrn- 
tation,  i«  repreientcd  in  Jtj.  1359.  in  a  cion  teclion,  and  in  Jfjr.  1360.  in  ■  ground  plao. 
The  hearth  of  tbia  oblon|f  quadrangular  furnace,  is  divided  by  a  grate  into  two  parts, 
upun  each  side  of  which  there  ii  a  chest  a.  called  alrmy*,  made  of  fire-claj,  ot  lire-liln. 
The  breadth  of  the  grate  varies  according  lo  the  quality  of  the  fuel,  t,  i,  are  air-holo  1 
t,  c,  flues  leading  to  the  chimney  d,  d.  To  aid  the  draught  of  the  smoke  and  the  flame, 
an  opening  t,  is  made  in  the  middle  of  the  flat  arch  of  the  furnace  In  one  of  the  kboitir 
side)  (ends),  Ibere  are  ot'\fm%f,f,  through  which  the  long  bars  of  iron  may  be  put  in 
and  taken  out  1  g,  a  the  door  by  vbich  the  steel-nuker  enters,  in  filling  nr  empty- 
ing the  trough ;  A,  is  a  proof  hole,  at  which  small  samples  of  the  steel  in  the  act 
of  its  cotiTcnion  may  be  drawn  out  The  furnace  is  built  under  a  conical  hood 
or  chimney,  from  30  to  50  fi-et  high,  for  aiding  the  draught,  and  curying  oH*  the 

The  two  cheats  are  built  of  lire-stone  grit.  They  are  8,  lO.oreien  15  feel  long,  and 
from  S6  to  36  inches  in  width  and  depth  ;  the  lower  and  smalleT  they  are,  the  man 
uniform  will  the  quality  of  the  steel  be.  A  great  breadth'  and  height  of  trough  are  in- 
compatible with  equability  of  the  cementing  temperature.  Ilie  sides  are  a  few  inches 
tliiek.  The  space  between  them  is  at  least  a  foot  wide.  They  should  never  rest 
directly  upon  the  sole  of  the  furnace,  but  must  have  their  bottom  freely  played  upon 
by  the  Same,  ai  well  as  the  side>  and  top.  The  degree  of  heat  is  regulated  by  openinp 
in  the  arch,  or  upon  the  long  sides  of  the  fiirnace.  which  lead  to  the  chimney  ;  as  also 
by  the  greater  01  less  quantity  of  air    admitted  below  the  grate,  a 
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coke  IS  inadmissible,  on  account  of  the  sulphur,  silica,  and  clay  which  it  generally 
<K>n tains.     Possibly  the  salt  serves  to  vitrify  the  particles  of  silica  in  the  charcoal,  and 
thus  to  prevent  their  entering  into  combination  with  the  steel.     As  for  the  ashes,  it  is 
difficult  to  discover  their  use.     The  best  steel  may  be  made  without  their  presence. 
The  bottom  of  the  trough  being  covered  with  two  inches  of  the  powder  of  cementation, 
the  bars  are  laid  along  in  it,  upon  their  narrow  edge,  the  side  bar  being  one  inch 
from  the  trough,  and  the  rest  being  from  ^  to  f  of  an  inch  apart.     Above  this  first 
layer  of  iron  bars,  fully  half  an  inch  depth  of  the  powder  is  spread,  then  a  new  series  of 
bars  is  stratified,  and  so  on  till  the  trough  is  filled  within  six  inches  of  the  top.     This 
space  is  partially  filled   with    old   cement   powder,   and  is  covered   with  refractory 
damp  sand.     Sometimes  the  trough  is  filled  to  the  surface  with  the  old  cement,  and 
then  closely  covered  with  fire-tiles.     The  bars  should  never  be  allowed  to  touch  each 
other,  or  the  trough.     The  fire  muxt  be  carefully  urged  from  3  to  4  days,  till  it  ac- 
quires the  temperature  of  100^  Wedgewood ;  which  must  be  steadily  maintained  during 
the  4,  6.  8,  or  10  days  requisite  for  the  cementation ;  a  period  dependent  on  the  size  of 
the  fumace,  and  which  is  determined  by  the  examination  of  the  proof  pieces,  taken  out 
from  time  to  time. 

In  the  front  or  remote  end  of  the  fumace,^^.  1359.,  a  door  is  left  in  the  outer  building, 
corresponding  to  a  similar  one  in  the  end  of  the  interior  vault,  through  which  the 
workman  enters  for  charging  the  furnace  with  charcoal  and  iron  bars,  as  also  for  taking 
out  the  steel  after  the  conversion.  Small  openings  are  likewise  made  in  the  ends  ot 
the  chests,  through  which  the  extremities  of  a  few  bars  are  left  projecting,  so  that  they 
may  be  pulled  out  and  examined,  through  small  doors  opposite  to  them  in  the  exterior 
walls.  These  tap  holes,  as  they  are  called,  should  be  placed  near  the  centre  of  the  end 
stones  of  the  chests,  that  the  bars  may  indicate  the  average  state  of  the  process.  The 
joinings  of  the  fire>stones  are  secured  with  a  finely  ground  Stourbridge  clay. 

The  interval  between  the  two  chesu  (in  furnaces    containing  two,  for  many  have 
only  one,)  being  covered  with  an  iron  platform,  the  workman  stands  on  it,  and  sifts  a 
layer  of  cbarcoiil  on  the  bottom  of  the  chests  evenly,  about  half  an  inch  thick  ;  he  then 
lays  a  row  of  bars,  cut  to  the  proper  length,  over  the  charcoal,  about  an  inch  from  each 
other  I  he  next  sifts  on  a  second  stratum  of  charcoal-dust,  which,  as  it  must  serve  for 
the  bars  above,  as  well  as  below,  is  made  an  inch  thick ;  thus,  he  continues  to  stratify, 
till  the  chest  be  filled  within  two  inches  of  the  top  ;  and  he  covers  the  whole  with  the 
earthy  detritus  found  at  the  bottom  of  grindstone  troughs,  or  any  convenient  fire-loam. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  second  series  of  bars  should  correspond  vertically  with  the  in- 
terstices between  the  first  series,  and  so  in  succession.     The  trial-rods  are  left  longer 
than  the  others,  and  their  projecting  ends  are  encrusted  with  fire-clay,  or  imbedded 
in  sand.     The  iron  platform  being  removed,  and  all  the  openings  into  the  vault  closed, 
the  fire  is  lighted,  and  very  gradually  increased,  to  avoid  every  risk  of  cracking  the  grit- 
stone by  too  sudden  a  change  of  temperature ;  and  the  ignition  being  finally  raised  to 
about   100^  Wedgewood,    but  not   higher,   for  fear  of  melting  the  metal,  must  be 
maintained  at  a  uniform  pitch,  till  the  iron  have  absorbed   the  desired   quantity  of 
carbon,  and  have  been  converted  as  highly  as  the  manufacturer  intends  for  his  peculiar 
object.     From  six  to  eight  days  may  be  reckoned  a  sufficient  period  for  the  production 
of  steel  of  moderate  hardness,  and  fit  for  tilting  into  shear  steel.     A  softer  steel,  for 
saws  and  springs,  takes  a  shorter  period ;  and  a  harder  steel,  for  fabricating  chisels  used 
in  cutting  iron,  will  need  longer  exposure  to  the  ignited  charcoal.     But,  for  a  few 
purposes,  such  as  the  bits  for  boring  cast  iron,  the  .bars  are  exposed  to  two  or  three 
successive  processes  of  cementation,  and  are  hence  said  to  be  twice  or  thrice  converted 
into  steels.  The  higher  the  heat  of  the  furnace,  the  quicker  is  the  process  of  conversion. 
The  furnace  being  suffered  to  cool,  the  workman  enters  it  again,  and  hands  out  the 
steel  bars,  which  being  covered  with  blisters,  from  the  formation  and  bursting  of  vesicles 
on  the  surface  filled  with  gaseous  carbon,  is  called  blistered  steel.     This  steel  is  very 
irregular  in  its  interior  texture,  has  a  white  colour,  like  frosted  silver,  and  displays 
crystalline  angles  and  facettes,  which  are  larger  the  further  the  cementation  has  been 
urged,  or  the  greater  the  dose  of  carbon.     The  central  particles  are  always  smaller  than 
those  nrar  the  surface  of  the  bar. 

In  such  a  furnace  as  the  above,  twelve  tons  of  bar  iron  may  be  converted  at  a  charge. 
But  other  furnaces  are  constructed  with  one  chest,  which  receives  six  or  eight  tons  at  a 
time ;  the  small  furnaces,  however,  consume  more  fuel  in  proportion  than  the  larger. 

The  absorption  and  action  of  the  carbonaceous  matter,  to  the  amount  of  about  a  half 
per  cent,  occasions  fissures  and  cavities  in  the  substance  of  the  blistered  bars,  which 
render  the  steel  unfit  for  any  useful  purpose  in  tool-making,  till  it  lie  condensed  and 
rendered  uniform  by  the  operation  of  tilthff,  under  a  powerful  hammer  driven  by 
machinery.     See  laoN.* 

•Fur  minute  aeta!h  of  tbe  part*,  tee  the  excellent  arilcle  Tiltino  bahhis,  fn  Rtes^t  CjfH.ipadim 
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The  beads  of  the  tilt-hammers  for  steel  weigh  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  bandred 
pounds.  Those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sheffield  are  much  simpler  than  the  one  refemd 
to  in  the  note.  They  are  worked  by  a  small  water-wheel,  on  whose  axis  is  another  wheel, 
bearing  a  great  number  of  cams  or  wipers  on  its  circumference,  which  strike  the  tail  of 
the  hammer  in  rapid  succession,  raise  its  head,  and  then  let  it  &11  smartly  on  the  hot 
metal  rod,  dexterously  presented  on  its  several  parts  to  the  anvil  beneath  it  by  the 
workman.  The  machinery  is  adapted  to  produce  from  SOO  to  400  blows  per  minute ; 
which  on  this  plan  requires  an  undue  and  wasteful  velocity  of  the  float-boarda.  Were 
an  intermediate  toothed  wheel  substituted  between  the  water-wheel  and  the  wiper- 
wheel,  so  that  while  the  former  made  one  turn,  the  latter  might  make  three,  a  much 
smaller  force  of  water  would  do  the  work.  The  anvils  of  the  tilt-hammer  are  placed 
nearly  on  a  level  with  the  floor  of  the  mill-bouse ;  and  the  workman  sits  in  a  Ibase.  dug 
on  purpose,  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  the  helve,  on  a  board  suspended 
from  the  roof  of  the  building  by  a  couple  of  iron  rods.  On  this  swinging  seat,  be  can 
advance  or  retire  with  the  least  impulse  of  his  feet,  pushing  forward  the  steel  bar,  or 
drawing  it  back  with  equal  rapidity  and  convenience. 

At  a  small  distance  from  each  tilt  stands  the  forge-hearth,  for  heating  the  steel.  The 
bellows  for  blowing  the  fire  are  placed  above-bead,  and  are  worked  by  a  sniall  crank 
fixed  on  the  end  of  the  axis  of  the  wheel,  the  air  being  conveyed  by  a  copper  pipe  down 
to  the  nozsle.  Each  workman  at  the  tilt  has  two  boys  in  attendance,  to  serve  him  with 
hot  rods,  and  to  take  them  away  after  they  are  hammered.  In  small  rods,  the  bright 
ignition  originally  given  at  the  forge  soon  declines  to  darkness;  but  the  rapid  impulsions 
of  the  tilt  revive  the  redness  again  in  all  the  points  near  the  hammer ;  so  that  the  rod, 
skilfully  handled  by  the  workman,  progressively  ignites  where  it  advances  to  the  skTokes. 
Personal  inspection  alone  can  communicate  an  adequate  idea  of  the  precision  and  celerity 
with  which  a  rude  steel  rod  is  stretched  and  fiuhioned  into  an  even,  smooth,  and  sharp- 
edged  prism,  under  the  operation  of  the  tilt-luimmer.  The  heat  may  be  clearly  refenvd 
to  the  prodigious  friction  among  the  particks  of  so  cohesive  a  metal,  when  they  are 
made  to  slide  so  rapidly  over  each  other  in  every  direction  during  the  elongation  and 
squaring  of  the  rod. 

2.  Shear  Ued  derives  its  name  from  the  accidental  circumstance  of  the  dicars  for 
dressing  woollen  cloth  being  usually  forged  firom  it.    It  is  made  by  binding  into  a  bundle, 
with  a  slender  steel  rod,  four  parallel  bars  of  blistered  steel,  previously  broken  into  lengths 
of  about  18  inches,  including  a  fifUi  of  double  length,  whose  projecting  end  may  serte 
as  a  handle.     This  faggot,  as  it  is  called,  is  then  heated  in  the  forge-hearth  to  a  good 
welding  heat,  being  sprinkled  over  with  sand  to  form  a  protecting  film  of  iron  slsg, 
carried  forthwith  to  the  tilt,  and  notched  down  on  both  sides  to  unite  all  the  bars 
together,  and  dose  up  every  internal  flaw  or  fissure.     The  mass  being  again  heated, 
and  the  binding  rings  knocked  oflT,  is  drawn  out  into  a  uniform  rod  of  the  size  required. 
Manufiicturers  of  cutlery  are  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  the  blistered  bars  at  the  eon- 
version  furnaces,  and  sending  them  to  tilt-mills  to  have  them  drawn  out  to  the  proper 
size,  which  is  done  at  regular  prices  to  tlie  trade;  from  5  to  8  per  cent,  discount 
being  allowed  on  the  rude  bars  for  waste  in  the  tilting.    The  metal  is  rendered  so  compact 
by  the  welding  and  hammering,  as  to  become  susceptible  of  a  much  finer  polish  than 
blistered  steel  can  take ;  while  the  uniformity  of  its  body,  tenacity,  and  malleability 
are  at  the  same  time  much  increased  ;  by  which  properties  it  becomes  well  adapted  for 
making  table  knives  and  powerful  springs,  such  as  those  of  gun-locks.     The  btcel  is 
also  softened  down  by  this  process,  probably  from  the  expulsion  of  a  portion  of  its 
carbon  during  the  welding  and  subsequent  heats ;  and  if  these  be  firequently  or  awk- 
wardly applied,  it  may  pass  back  into  common  iron. 

S.  Ctui  tied  is  made  by  melting,  in  the  best  fire-clay  crucibles,  blistered  steel,  broken 
down  into  small  pieces  of  convenient  sixe  for  packing ;  and  as  some  carbon  is  always 
dissipated  in  the  funon,  a  somewhat  highly  converted  steel  is  used  for  this  purpose. 
The  furnace  is  a  square  prismatic  cavity,  lined  with  fire-bricks,  1 2  inches  in  each  side, 
and  24  deep,  with  a  flue  immediately  under  the  cover,  3^  inches  by  6,  for  conductiog 
the  smoke  into  an  a4joining  chimney  of  considerable  height.  In  some  esUblislimeuts 
a  dozen  such  furnaces  are  constructed  in  one  or  two  ranges,  their  tops  being  on  a  lerel 
with  the  floor  of  the  laboratory,  as  in  brass-foundries,  for  enabling  the  workmen  more 
conveniently  to  inspect,  and  lift  out,  the  crucibles  with  tongs.  The  ash-pits  terminate 
in  a  subterraneous  passage,  which  supplies  the  grate  with  a  current  of  cool  air,  and 
serves  for  emptying  out  the  ashes.  The  crucible  stands,  of  course,  on  a  sole-piece  of 
baked  fire-clay;  and  its  mouth  is  closed  with  a  well-fitted  lid.  Sometimes  a  little 
bottle-glass,  or  blast-furnace  slag,  is  put  into  the  crucible,  above  the  steel  pieces,  to  form 
a  vitreous  coating,  that  may  thoroughly  exclude  the  air  firom  oxidising  the  metal.  The 
Aiel  employed  in  the  cast-steel  furnace  is  a  dense  coke,  brilliant  and  sonorous,  broken 
into  pieces  about  the  size  of  an  egg,  one  good  charge  of  which  is  sufficient.  The 
tongs  are  furnished  at  the  fire  end  with  a  pair  of  concave  jaws,  for  embracing  the 
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cunrature  of  the  crucible,  and  lifting  it  out  whenever  the  fusion  is  complete.  The 
lid  ia  then  remored,  the  slag  or  scoria  cleared  away,  and  the  liquid  metal  poured 
into  cast-iron  octagonal  or  rectangular  moulds,  during  which  it  throws  out  brilliant 
scintillations. 

The  late  ingenious  Josiah  M.  Heath,  Esq.,  discovered  that  1  per  cent,  of  carburet  of 
manganese  fused  with  cast  steel  greatly  improved  it,  and  made  it  weldable. 

Cast-iron  works  much  harder  under  the  hammer  than  shear  steel ;  and  will  not,  in 
its  usual  state,  bear  much  more  than  a  cherry-red  heat  without  becoming  brittle  ;  nor 
can  it  bear  the  fktigue  incident  to  the  welding  operation.  It  may,  however,  be  firmly 
welded  to  iron,  through  the  intervention  of  a  thin  film  of  vitreous  boracic  acid,  at  a 
moderate  degree  of  ignition.  Cast  steel,  indeed,  made  from  a  less  carburetted  bar  steel, 
would  be  susceptible  of  welding  and  hammering  at  a  higher  temperature ;  but  it  would 
require  a  very  high  heat  for  its  preparation  in  the  crucible. 

Iron  nuiy  be  very  elesantly  plated  with  cast  steel,  by  pouring  the  liquid  metal  from 
the  crucible  into  a  mould  containing  a  bar  of  iron  polished  on  one  face.  In  this  cir- 
cumstance the  adhesion  ia  so  perfect  as  to  admit  of  the  two  metals  being  rolled  out 
together ;  and  in  thb  way  the  chisels  of  planes  and  other  tools  may  be  made,  at  a 
moderate  rate  and  of  excellent  quality,  the  cutting  edge  being  formed  in  the  Kteel  side. 
Such  instruments  combine  the  toughness  of  iron  with  the  hardness  of  steel. 

For  correcting  the  too  high  carbonization  of  steel,  or  equalising  the  too  highly  con- 
verted exterior  of  a  bar  with  the  softer  steel  of  the  interior,  the  metal  requires  merely  to 
be  imbedded,  at  a  cementing  heat,  in  oxide  of  iron  or  manganese ;  the  oxygen  of  which 
soon  abstracts  the  injurious  excess  of  carbon,  so  that  the  outer  layers  may  be  even  con- 
verted into  soft  iron,  while  the  axis  continues  steely ;  because  the  decarbonising  advances 
far  more  rapidly  than  the  carbonixing. 

Fig,  1S61 .  represents  the  mould  for  making  crucibles  for  the  cast- steel  works,  u,  m, 
is  a  solid  block  of  wood,  to  support  the  two-handled  outside  mould  k,  n.     This  being 

rammed  full  of  the  proper  clay  dough  or  compost  (see  Cau- 
ciBUc),  the  inner  mould  is  to  be  then  pressed  vertically  into 
it,  till  it  reaches  the  bottom  r,  being  directed  and  facilitatetl 
in  its  descent  by  the  point  k,  A  cord  passes  through  o,  by 
which  the  inner  mould  is  suspended  over  a  pulley,  and 
guided  in  its  motions. 

When  a  plate  of  polished  steel  is  exposed  to  a  progressive 
heat,  it  takes  the  following  colours  in  succession  :  1 .  a  faint 
yellow  ;  S.  a  pale  straw-colour  ;  3.  a  full  yellow  ;  4.  a  brown 
■^  yellow ;  5.  a  brown  with  purple  spots ;  6.  a  purple ;  7.  a 
bright  blue ;  8.  a  full  blue ;  9.  a  dark  blue,  verging  on  black ; 
after  which  the  approach  to  ignition  supersedes  all  these 
colours.  If  the  steel  plate  has  been  previously  hardened  by 
being  dipped  in  cold  water  or  mercury  when  red-hot,  then 
those  successive  shades  indicate  or  correspond  to  successive  degrees  of  softening  or 
tempering.  Thus,  No.  1.  suits  the  hard  temper  of  a  lancet,  which  requires  the  finest 
edge,  but  little  strength  of  metal ;  No.  2.  a  little  softer,  for  razors  and  surgeons*  ampu- 
tating instruments ;  No.  3.  somewhat  more  toughness,  for  penknives ;  No.  4.  for  cold 
chisels  and  shears  for  cutting  iron ;  No.  5.  for  axes  and  plane-irons ;  No.  6.  for  table 
knives  and  cloth  shears ;  No.  7.  for  swords  and  watch  springs ;  No.  8.  for  small  fine 
saws  and  daggers ;  No.  9.  for  large  saws,  whose  teeth  neec|  to  be  set  with  pliers,  and 
sharpened  with  a  file.  After  ignition,  if  the  steel  be  very  slowly  cooled,  it  becomes 
exceedingly  soft,  and  fit  for  the  engraver's  purposes.  Hardened  steel  may  be  tem- 
pered to  the  desired  pitch,  by  plunging  it  in  metallic  baths  heated  to  the  proper  ther- 
mometric  degree,  as  follows:  for  No.  1.  430°  Fahr. ;  No.  2.  450°;  No.  S.  470«;  No.  4. 
490® ;  No.  5.  51  oo ;  No.  6.  52GP ;  No.  7.  55(P ;  No.  8.  560° ;  No.  9.  600°. 

Small  steel  tools  are  most  frequently  tempered,  after  hardening,  by  covering  their 
surface  with  a  thin  coat  of  tallow,  and  heating  them  in  the  flame  of  a  candle  till  the 
tallow  diffuses  a  faint  smoke,  and  then  thrusting  them  into  the  cold  tallow.  Rinman  long 
ago  defined  steel  to  be  any  kind  of  iron  which,  when  heated  to  redness,  and  then  plunged 
in  cold  water,  becomes  harder.  But  several  kinds  of  cast-iron  are  susceptible  of  such 
hardening.  Every  malleable  and  flexible  iron,  however,  which  may  be  hardened  in  that 
way,  is  a  steel.  Moreover,  steel  may  be  distinguished  firom  pure  iron  by  its  giving  a 
dark-gray  spot  when  a  drop  of  dilute  nitric  acid  is  let  fall  on  ite  surface,  while  iron 
affords  a  green  one.  £xp<Med  to  the  air,  steel  rust5  leas  rapidly  than  iron ;  and  the 
more  highly  carburetted,  the  more  slowly  does  it  rust,  and  the  blacker  is  the  spot  left 
by  an  acid. 

After  hardening,  steel  seems  to  be  quite  a  diflTerent  body;  even  ite  granular  texture 
bacomes  coarser  or  finer  according  to  the  degree  of  heat  to  which  it  was  raised ;  it 
grows  so  hard  as  to  scratch  glass,  and  resist  the  keenest  file,  while  it  turns  exceedingly 
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brittle.  When  a  slowly  cooled  steel  rod  is  forged  and  filed,  it  becomes  capable  of  af- 
fording agreeable  and  harmonious  sounds  by  its  vibrations ;  but  hard-tempered  steel 
affords  only  dull  deafened  tones,  like  those  emitted  by  a  cracked  instrument. 

The  good  quality  of  steel  is  shown  by  its  being  homogeneous ;  being  easily  worked 
at  the  forge;  by  its  hardening  and  tempering  well;  by  its  resisting  or  overcoming 
forces ;  and  by  its  dasticity.  To  ascertain  the  first  poin^  the  surface  should  be  ground 
and  polished  on  the  wheel  j  when  its  lustre  and  texture  will  appear.  The  second  test 
requires  a  skilful  workman  to  give  it  a  heat  suitable  to  its  nature  and  state  of  conver- 
sion. The  sixe  and  colour  of  the  grain  are  best  shown  by  taking  a  bar  foraged  into 
B  razor  form ;  hardening  and  tempering  it ;  and  then  breaking  off  the  thin  edge  ia 
successive  bits  with  a  hammer  and  anvil.  If  it  had  been  fully  ignited  only  at  the  end^ 
then,  after  the  hardening,  it  will  display,  on  fracture,  a  succession  in  the  aspect  of  its 
grains  from  that  extremity  to  the  other  ;  as  they  are  whiter  and  larger  at  the  former 
than  the  latter.  The  other  qualities  become  manifest  on  filing  the  steel ;  usio^^  it  as  a 
chisel  for  cutting  iron ;  or  bending  it  under  a  heavy  weight. 

Much  interest  was  excited  a  few  years  back  by  the  experiments  of  Messrs.  Stodart 
and  Faraday  on  the  alloys  of  steel  with  silver,  platinum,  rhodium,  and  iridium.  Steel 
refuses  to  take  up  in  fusion  more  than  one  five-hundredth  part  of  silver ;  but  vrith  this 
minute  quantity  of  alloy,  it  is  said  to  bear  a  harder  temper,  without  losing  its  tenacity. 
When  pure  iron  is  substituted  for  steel,  the  alloys  so  formed  are  much  less  subject  to 
oxidation  in  damp  air  than  before.  With  three  per  cent,  of  iridium  and  osmium,  an 
alloy  was  obtained,  which  had  the  property  of  tempering  like  steel,  and  of  remaining 
clean  and  bright,  in  circumstances  when  simple  iron  became  covered  with  rust.  *'  Upon 
the  whole,*'  says  the  editor  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,  giving  a  report  of  these 
experiments  in  his  1 4th  volume,  p.  378,  **  though  we  consider  these  researches  upoa 
the  alloys  of  steel  as  very  interesting,  we  are  not  sanguine  as  to  their  important  in- 
fluence upon  the  improvement  of  the  manufacture  of  cutlery,  and  suspect  that  a  bar  of 
the  best  ordinary  steel,  selected  with  precaution,  and  most  carefully  forged,  wrought, 
and  tempered,  wider  the  immedicUe  inspection  of  the  master,  would  afford  cutting  instru- 
ments as  perfect  and  excellent  as  those  composed  of  wootx,  or  of  the  alloys. 

The  patent  plan  of  Mr.  William  Onions  of  making  cast  steel  seems  worthy  of  adop- 
tion. He  takes  two  parts  by  weight  of  haematite  ore  (such  as  that  of  Cumberland) 
reduced  to  a  state  of  coarse  powder,  and  puts  them  into  a  crucible ;  he  then  adds 
thereto  four  parts,  by  weight,  of  steel,  made  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  ninety-four 
parts  of  iron,  broken  into  small  pieces,  the  iron  used  being  that  made  from  Cumber- 
land ore,  or  other  iron  which  can  be  rendered  malleable  by  annealing ;  and  he  melts 
these  materials  together.  Instead  of  first  running  the  metal  into  ingots  or  bars,  and 
then  remelting  it,  he  casts  it  at  once  in  sand  moulds,  into  the  articles  required  to  be  formed 
of  cast  steel.  These  castings  are  rendered  malleable  by  the  process  of  annealing,  and 
may  be  tempered  in  the  same  way  as  articles  made  of  ordinary  steel.  The  annealing 
process  employed  is  that  by  which  castings  of  iron,  made  from  Cumberland  and  like 
ores,  are  rendered  malleable.  The  articles  are  put  into  pots  or  boxes  with  pulverized 
Cumberland  ore,  or  other  matter  usually  employed  and  subjected  to  heat,  in  an  anneal- 
ing  oven,  for  a  time  dependent  upon  the  thickness  or  substance  of  the  articles  under 
treatment.  The  articles  which  are  annealing  at  the  same  time  should  therefore  be  as 
nearly  as  possible  of  the  same  thickness ;  and  the  heat  should  not  be  permitted  to  increase 
rapidly,  nor  to  attain  too  high  a  temperature.  The  time  required  for  the  annealing 
processes  will  be  ascertained  by  practice.  To  anneal  articles  about  an  inch  square 
(supposing  the  metal  to  be  in  bars  of  that  thickness)  they  should  be  kept  at  a  red  heat 
for  120  hours:  the  time  occupied  in  raising  them  to  that  heat  should  be  14  houiSi 
and  ailer  they  have  been  kept  at  a  red  heat  for  10  hours,  they  should  be  allowed  to  cool 
down  very  gradually,  say  in  not  less  than  24  hours.  The  articles  thus  annealed  may  be 
turned  or  otherwise  reduced  to  the  desired  shape  by  the  ordinary  tools,  and  may  be 
tempered  in  the  same  manner  as  articles  made  of  common  cast  steel. 

The  patentee  does  not  confine  himself  to  the  above  details ;  but  he  claims  the  mode 
of  manufiicturing  cast-steel  by  melting  matters  together  and  annealing  the  products,  as 
above  described. 

OoMe-hardeninp  of  iron,  is  a  process  far  converting  a  thin  film  of  the  outer  surfiwe  into 
steel,  while  the  interior  remains  as  before.  Fine  keys  are  generally  finished  in  this 
way.     See  Casx-ha&oxkiko. 

So  great  is  the  affinity  of  iron  for  carbon,  that,  in  certain  circumstances,  it  will  absorb 
it  firom  carburetted  hydrogen,  or  coal-gas,  and  thus  become  converted  into  steel.  On  thii 
principle,  Mr.  Mackintosh  of  Glasgow  obtained  a  patent  for  making  steel.  His  furnace 
consists  of  one  cylinder  of  bricks  built  concentrically  witliin  another.  The  bars  of  iron 
are  suspended  in  the  innermost,  from  the  top ;  a  stream  of  purified  coal-gas  circulates 
freely  round  them,  entering  below  and  escaping  slowly  above,  while  the  bars  are  main- 
tained in  a  state  of  bright  ignition  by  a  fire  burning  in  tlie  annular  space  between  the 
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cylinders.     The  steel  so  produced  is  of  excelient  quality ;  but  the  process  does  not  seem 
to  be  so  economical  as  the  ordinary  cementation  with  charcoal  powder. 

DamaMng  of  sttel^  is  the  art  of  giving  to  sabre  blades  a  Tariety  of  figures  iu  the 
style  of  watering.     See  Damascus  Blades. 

Several  explanations  have  been  offered  of  the  change  in  the  constitution  of  steel 
which  accompanies  the  tempering  operation  ;  but  none  of  them  seems  quite  satisfactory. 
It  seems  to  be  probable  that  the  ultimate  molecules  are  thrown  by  the  sudden  cooling 
into  «  constrained  sUte,  so  that  their  poles  are  not  allowed  to  take  the  position  of 
strongest  attraction  and  greatest  proximity ;  and  hence  the  mass  becomes  hard,  brittle, 
and  somewhat  less  dense.  An  analogous  condition  may  be  justly  imputed  to  hastily 
cooled  glass,  which,  like  hardened  steel,  requires  to  be  annealed  by  a  subsequent  nicely 
graduated  heat,  under  the  influence  of  which  the  particles  assume  the  position  of  repose, 
and  constitute  a  denser,  softer,  and  more  tenacious  body.  The  more  sudden  the  cooling 
of  ignited  steel,  the  more  unnatural  and  constnuned  will  be  the  distribution  of  its  par* 
tides,  and  also  the  more  refractory,  an  effect  produced  by  plunging  it  into  cold  mercury. 
Tliis  excess  of  hardness  is  removed  in  any  required  degree  by  judicious  annealing  or 
tempering.  The  sUte  of  the  carbon  present  in  the  steel  may  also  be  modified  by  the 
rate  of  refrigeration,  as  Mr.  Karsten  and  M.  Br^nt  conceive  happens  with  cast  iron 
and  the  damask  metal.  If  the  uniform  distribution  and  combination  of  the  carbon 
through  the  mass  determine  the  peculiarity  of  while  cast  iron,  which  is  a  hard  and 
brittle  substance,  and  if  its  transition  to  the  dark-gray  and  softer  cast  metal  be  effected 
by  a  partial  formation  of  plumbago  during  slow  cooling,  why  may  not  something  similar 
be  supposed  to  occur  with  steel,  an  analogous  compound  ? 

Mr.  Oldham,  printing  engineer  of  the  Bank  of  England,  who  had  had  gpreat  ex- 
perience in  the  treatment  of  steel  for  dies  and  mills,  said  that,  for  hardening  it,  the  fire 
should  never  be  heated  above  the  redness  of  red  sealing-wax,  and  kept  at  that  pitch  for 
a  sufficient  time.  On  taking  it  out,  he  hardened  it  by  plunging  it,  not  in  water,  but  in 
oliTe  oil,  or  rather  naphtha,  previously  heated  to  200^  F.  It  is  kept  immersed  only 
till  the  ebullition  ceases,  then  instantly  transferred  into  cold  spring  water,  and  kept 
there  till  quite  cold.  By  this  treatment  the  tools  come  out  perfectly  clean,  and  as 
bard  as  it  is  possible  to  make  cast-steel,  while  they  are  perfectly  free  from  cracks,  flaws, 
or  twist*  Large  tools  are  readily  brought  down  in  temper  by  being  suspended  in  the 
red-hot  muffle  till  they  show  a  straw-colour  ;  but  for  small  tools,  he  preferred  plunging 
them  in  the  oil  heated  to  400^ ;  and  leaving  them  in  till  they  became  cold. 

Mr.  Oldham  softened  his  steel  dies  by  exposing  them  to  ignition  for  the  requisite  time, 
imbedded  in  a  mixture  of  chalk  and  charcoal. 

**  The  common  mode  of  softening  steel,"  says  Mr.  Baynes,  **  is  to  put  it  into  an  iron 
case,  surrounded  with  a  paste  made  of  lime,  cow*s  gall,  and  a  little  nitre  and  water  ;  then 
to  expose  the  case  to  a  slow  fire,  which  is  gradually  increased  to  a  considerable  heat,  and 
afterwards  allowed  to  go  out,  when  tlie  steel  is  found  to  be  soft  and  ready  for  the 
engraver."  • 

SUdf  manufacture  of , — Iron  in  the  composition  of  which  a  portion  of  the  silica  is 
replaced  by  nuinganese,  will  while  being  smelted  rather  part  with  the  latter  than  the 
former.  From  this  it  follows,  that  at  the  moment  when  the  iron  is  on  the  point  of  pass- 
ing from  a  liquid  to  a  solid  state  it  will  retain  sufficient  silica  to  form  steel.  For  this 
reason,  during  the  whole  process  of  refining,  the  current  of  air  is  caused  to  act  rather  upon 
the  surface  of  the  metal  than  through  the  interior  of  the  fluid  mass,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  combustion  of  too  much  carbon  and  silica ;  from  which  it  follows  that  the  casting 
bi*comes  malleable  without  losing  a  sufficient  quantity  of  silica  to  constitute  iron,  pro- 
perly so  called,  and  the  product  is  raw  or  blistered  steel,  llie  casting  which  does  not 
contain  any  manganese  loses  by  the  effect  of  combustion  a  portion  of  silica  proportion- 
able to  the  quantity  of  carbon  burnt,  and  furnishes  iron  only  as  a  definite  product. 

It  is  simply  to  the  mechanical  action  of  the  hammer,  tliat  the  distinctive  features  of 
bar  steel,  as  compared  with  that  of  cast  steel,  are  due.  In  order  to  effect  this  change,  the 
blistered  steel  is  broken  iilto  pieces  and  melted  down ;  they  are  afWrwards  tempered,  again 
broken  into  pieces,  and  welded  together  at  a  good  welding  heat.  The  steel  will  be  the 
more  malleable,  and  possess  more  tenacity  and  uniformity  of  texture^  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  times  these  operations  are  repeated.  Tlic  product  is  called  **  wrought  or  shear 
steel." 

Sted  qf  eenuntation  and  east  steti, — When  bar  iron  is  lieated  to  a  white  heat,  or  ev^ 
melted  in  close  vessels  containing  coal  or  carbonaceous  substances,  it  takes  up  a  certain 
quantity  of  carbon,  and  is  transformed  into  cast-steel  of  various  kinds. 

If  the  iron  contains  together  with  silica,  phosphorus  and  arsenic  hi  proportions  suit* 

•  History  ofth*  Cotton  BfAnursctiire,  p.  269.  If  that  strsnn  farrago  be  employed  by  Mr.  Locket  of 
Manchester,  for  softmlng  his  dies  and  milU,  ft  deterve»  consioeraUon.  Should  the  nitre  be  used  in  too 
pre«t  quantity  to  he  all  carbonated  by  the  gall,  its  oxygfu  may  lerve  to  coiuume  some  of  the  cartioQ 
of  the  fltecl.  aod  thus  br'ng  it  nearer  xo  iron.    The  recipe  may  be  old,  but  it  is  a  novelty  to  me. 
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able  for  softening  the  granular  particles  of  iron  during  their  combination  with  the 
carbon,  by  keeping  it  for  a  ccruin  time  at  a  red  beat  with  povdered  charcoal,  a  casting 
is  obtaineid,  which,  when  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  hammer  or  rollers,  fiimisbes  a 
product  known  as  **  steel  of  cementation.'*  During  this  operation  the  stratuna  of  oiide 
which  coTers  the  particles  of  iron  innde  loses  its  oxygen,  and  passes  again  into  a  me> 
tallic  state ;  but  the  meant  spaces  occasioned  by  this  are  filled  up,  as  the  ferruginous 
particles,  which  are  in  a  semi-fluid  state,  reassume  the  crjstalline  form.  The  carbonic 
acid  (oxide?)  gas  in  escaping  forms  large  blisters  on  the  surface  of  the  metal,  under  wbidi 
the  softened  mass  crystallises.  On  being  broken,  tbe  interior  of  these  blisters,  instead  of 
appearing  of  a  dark  colour,  indicating  the  presence  of  a  stratum  of  protoxide,  presents  a 
brilliant  and  rainbow-tinted  appearance,  the  yellowish  and  bluish  tints  distinguialiing 
bronzed  steel  being  obsenrable.  If  this  steel  be  wrought  at  a  white  heat,  these  blisters 
will  weld  in  with  the  mass  with  the  greatest  facility.  During  cementation  the  carbon 
combines  with  the  component  particles  of  the  iron  in  various  proportions,  depending  in 
a  great  d^ree  upon  the  chemical  composition  of  those  particles.  It  is  therefore  a 
▼ulgar  error  to  suppose  that  steel  of  cementation  contains  more  carbon  at  the  surfiice 
than  in  the  interior,  as  stated  in  all  technological  treatises.  Thus,  in  tbe  best  Danne- 
mora  steelf  it  very  frequently  happens,  when  the  cementation  is  finidied,  that  the  centre 
of  the  metal  contains  a  much  greater  quantity  of  carbon  than  in  the  superficial  portions 
It  may  also  happen  that  steel  produced  from  the  best  Dannemora  bar  iron  will  differ 
in  an  extraordinary  manner  as  regards  hardness  in  various  portions  of  the  bar ;  and 
for  this  reason,  in  steel  works  in  England,  the  bars  of  steel  are  always  broken  into  sereral 
pieces,  in  order  to  class  those  pieces  together  which  are  the  most  similar  in  quality. 

If  ordinary  iron  be  submitted  to  cementation,  that  is  to  say,  iron  in  which  the  pro- 
portion of  silica  is  ordinarily  insignificant  when  compared  with  that  of  carbon,  aiul  if 
independently  of  this,  the  iron  is  deficient  in  tbe  quantity  of  phosphorus  and  arsenic 
necessary  for  easily  softening  the  metallic  molecules,  only  carburet  of  iron  and  a  Utde 
siliciuretof  iron  are  produced*  but  the  carbon  does  not  combine  with  tbe  silica.  In  this 
case  the  steel  is  deficient  in  malleability  and  tenacity,  for  this  reason,  (hat  the  molecules 
will  not  unite  or  crystalliae  until  they  hare  taken  up  a  quantity  of  carbon  more  than 
suflScient  to  produce  steel.  With  regard  to  simple  carburetted  iron  (when  it  contains 
more  carbon),  it  either  will  not  harden  at  all  when  tempered,  or  becomes  friable  and 
brittle  when  heated  to  redness,  even  when  it  does  not  contain  more  carbon  than  steel  oi 
good  quality. 

The  fracture  of  the  steel  of  cementation,  now  under  notice,  is  gray  and  dull,  while 
steel  of  good  quality  is  of  a  silvery  aspect,  and  presents  cubical  crystals. 

The  best  steel  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  cementation  of  forged  iron :  whilst  tbe 
metal  is  combining  with  the  carbon,  the  iron  must  not  enter  into  a  complete  state  of 
fusion,  as  in  that  case  groups  of  crystals,  each  possessing  a  diflTerent  degree  of  carbonisa- 
tion, would  be  formed ;  even  the  best  Dannemora  ivon  will  not  furnish  a  uniform  product, 
fit  for  purposes  of  commerce,  when  melted  with  substances  containing  carbon.  I  am 
well  aware  that  the  experiments  of  Clouet,  Hachette,  and  Brdant  may  be  opposed  to 
me,  as  set  forth  in  various  treatises  on  chemistry ;  but  these  are  unfortunately  mere 
laboratory  experiments,  the  authors  of  which  have  prudently  concealed,  or  passed  over 
in  silence,  all  those  which  were  unsuccessful.  When  the  operator  has  obtaineid  a  regulus 
at  the  bottom  of  his  crucible,  and  when,  after  immense  trouble,  he  has  succeeded  in 
extracting  a  small  portion  of  steel  capable  of  beiug  worked,  he  immediately  hastens  to 
publish  his  pretended  discovery  in  some  journal,  of  which  others  become  faithful  and 
credulous  echoes:  thus,  since  tbe  manufacture  of  steel  has  become  the  subject  of  chemical 
inquiry,  complaints  are  daily  becoming  more  frequent  upon  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
steel  capable  of  resisting  the  treatment  to  which  it  is  subjected  in  the  arts.  If  tbe 
persons  who  preside  over  the  coining  department  either  at  London  or  Munich  were 
consulted,  tbey  would  all  agree  in  saying  that  it  is  now  very  difficult  to  meet  with  the 
quality  of  steel  necessary  for  making  the  dies.  Even  in  England  good  steel  becomes 
more  and  more  scarce.  With  regard  to  the  manufactories  6f  cemented  or  cast  steel 
establi^ed  upon  the  Continent,  tbey  furnish  products  the  quality  of  which  is  so  uncertsin 
that  the  workman  is  often  reduced,  after  having  lost  his  time  and  trouble^  to  throw 
certain  portions  away,  as  they  want  the  necessary  uniformity  and  tenacity. 

All  the  artificial  alloys  of  silver  with  steel,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said,  are  not 
fit  for  anything,  and  are  never  met  with  in  commerce. 

When  the  steel  has  been  withdrawn  from  the  cementing  furnace,  and  after  it  has  been 
broken  and  the  pieces  drawn  out,  they  are  submitted  to  one  of  the  two  following 
operations :  —  The  pieces,  after  being  sorted,  are  piled  one  upon  the  other  and  welded 
together  (this  is  called  faggoting  the  steel) ;  or  tbe  sorted  pieces  are  placed  in  clay 
crucibles  of  a  nearly  cylindrical  form,  and  cast  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  in  which  two 
crucibles  are  placed,  one  behind  the  other,  upon  cakes  of  fire  clay;  the  orifice  <^  the^ 
crucibles  is  dosed  by  a  flat  cake  of  fire  clay.     Tbe  bars  of  oemented  steel,  as  aboru 
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mentioned,  are  divided  into  p}eee«  of  one  or  tvo  inches  in  length ;  these  pieoes  are 
distributed,  according  to  their  degree  of  earbonizatioo,  in  vessels  6zed  to  the  walls  of 
the  place  in  which  the  melting  is  carried  on. 

Tliese  different  qualities  of  steel  are  generally  combined  in  such  a  manner  as  to  obtain 
a  product  the  best  suited  for  the  purposes  to  which  oast  steel  is  ordinarily  applied. 

In  all  treatises  on  practical  chemistry  it  is  asserted  that,  in  order  to  melt  steel,  it  is 
to  be  covered  with  a  layer  of  glass  or  blast  furnace  slag;  that  the  opening  of  the  crucible 
ta  luted,  or  at  least  becomes  6rmly  fixed  during  the  operation ;  these  assertions  are 
however  erroneous.  In  the  first  steel  roanufiiotories  in  Sheffield,  steel  only  is  put  into 
the  crucibles.  With  regard  to  the  cover  it  is  evident  that  it  must  not  adhere  to  the 
crucible,  as  it  is  necessary  the  operator  should  remove  it  from  time  to  time  with  a  bar 
of  iron  in  order  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  metal. 

In  order  to  obtain  steel  of  the  best  quality,  it  is  not  sufficient  that  the  melted  mass 
be  run  into  moulds ;  the  moat  essential  point  is  to  make  the  casting  at  the  proper  time, 
and  for  thb  purpose  the  operator  must  be  guided  by  the  quality  of  the  steel.  TliLs  is 
the  duty  of  the  workman,  who  from  long  practice  can  tell  the  suitable  point  of  fusion, 
either  by  simple  inspection  or  by  means  of  his  bar  of  iron,  with  which  he  merely  touches 
the  surlace  of  the  metal,  being  most  careful  not  to  plunge  it  into  the  melted  mass.  As 
the  quality  and  uniformity  of  the  steel  depend  in  a  great  measure  up<»i  the  experience 
and  judgment  of  the  workman  who  directs  the  casting,  it  follows  that,  even  in  England, 
a  good  caster  is  much  sought  after  and  well  paid. 

It  is  not  difficult  therefore  to  explain  why  so  many  of  the  attempts  made  to  establish 
manufactories  of  east  steel  in  Germany  have  failed,  and  will  again  fail.  Thanks  to  the 
errors  propagated  by  teobnicsl  works,  and  by  the  assertions  of  superficially  informed 
travellers,  who  had  frequently  been  purposely  deceived,  it  was  imagined  that  in  order 
to  obtain  English  steel  of  good  quality,  it  was  only  necessary  to  melt  cemented  steel  in 
a  crucible,  and  afterwards  pour  it  into  moulds  when  in  a  slate  effusion. 

As  soon  as  a  crucible  is  emptied,  it  is  replaced  in  the  oven ;  each  crucible  serves  for 
•one  day's  work,  t.  e.  tout  or  five  castings,  siter  which  it  is  thrown  aside.  For  ordinary 
purposes,  the  steel  is  run  into  cast-iron  moulds  of  a  prismatie  form,  previously  heated 
and  closed.  When  the  steel  is  required  for  making  saw-blades,  plates,  &g.,  it  is  run 
into  large  moulds  of  a  parallelopiped  form.  Steel  which  is  very  bard  and  highly 
earbontaed,  contracts  considerably  in  the  moulds ;  great  skill  is  therefore  required  to  run 
it  into  the  moulds  in  such  a  manner  that  no  vacuum  may  be  produced.  In  that  part  of 
the  prism  corresponding  to  the  jet,  a  ftinnel  shaped  aperture  from  1  to  9  inches  deep  is 
formed  ;  this  is  detached  and  melted  down  witli  other  pieces  of  steeL 

The  transverse  fracture  of  a  prism  of  hard  steel  is  silvery,  and  has  a  number  of  rays 
radiating  from  the  centre;  steel  less  hard  is,  on  the  contrary,  of  a  uniform  granular  and 
crystalline  texture.     This  steel  possesses  all  the  brittleness  of  cast  metal. 

By  fusion,  steel  of  cementation  acquires  peculiar  properties,  and  does  not  sweat  so 
much  as  before  casting. 

When  steel  is  produced  from  iron  of  bad  quality,  and  carburets  of  a  different  nature 
are  produced  during  cementation,  the  melting,  instead  of  improving  it,  renders  it  much 
worse ;  ta,  in  that  case,  the  different  carburets  of  itofi,  which  are  of  inferior  quality, 
separate  still  more  during  cooling.  This  has  given  rise  to  an  old  saying,  well  known 
among  English  founders,  that  '*  when  the  devil  is  put  into  the  crucible,  nothing  but  the 
devil  will  come  out." 

It  is  to  the  existence  of  these  heterogeneous  metallic  carburets,  which  are  produced 
during  cementation  in  iron  of  Inferior  quality,  and  which  form  new  combinations  during 
the  fusion  of  the  metal,  that  the  complaints  of  workmen  working  in  steel  are  to  be 
attributed.  In  foct,  these  carburets  being  only,  so  to  speak,  agglutinated,  even  in  bars 
of  forged  steel,  each  of  them  at  the  moment  of  tempering  is  contracted  or  dilated  more 
or  less  than  the  one  immediately  adjoining  it,  so  that  from  that  time  a  separation 
commences  between  the  unequally  carbonized  layers ;  in  other  words,  a  flaw  or  crack  is 
produced,  which  may  be  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  noise  at  the  moment  when  the 
steel  is  plunged  in  the  water,  or  at  least  there  is  a  tendency  to  separation,  which  only 
requires  the  cooperation  of  an  exterior  cause,  such  as  a  shock,  to  effect.  This  is  often 
observed  in  razors,  &e. 

The  transverse  fracture  of  cast  steel  ought  to  present  a  perfectly  homogeneous  surface 
when  the  bar  is  broken  by  a  sharp  blow,  after  being  cut  or  marked  with  a  chisel.  Tlie 
slight  inequalities  which  are  perceptible  ought  to  be  undulating,  and  to  blend  insensibly 
at  their  bases  with  the  rest  of  the  metallic  surface.  When,  on  the  eontrary,  they  stand 
out  perpendicularly,  the  conclusion  may  be  arrived  at,  that  this  portion  of  the  bar  was 
the  point  of  contact  of  two  unequally  earboniaed  layers,  which,  by  separating  either  at 
the  moment  of  tempering  or  at  a  later  period,  had  ineviubly  given  rise  to  this  rupture. 

Imdian  iied,  or  wootg.  -—  Tlie  woots  ore  consists  of  the  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  united 
with  quarts,  in  proportions  which  do  not  seem  to  difite  mucii»  being  generally  about  42 
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of  qnarts  and  58  of  magnetic  oxide.  Its  grains  are  of  varions  siae,  dovn  to  a  landy 
texture.  The  natives  prepare  it  for  smelting  by  pounding  the  ore,  and  winnowing  awsy 
the  stony  matrix,  a  task  at  which  the  Hindoo  females  are  very  dexterous.  The  manner 
in  which  iron  ore  is  smelted  and  converted  into  woots  or  Indian  steel,  by  the  natives  at 
the  present  day,  is  probably  tHe  very  same  that  was  practised  by  them  at  the  time  of  tfat 
invasion  of  Alexander;  and  it  is  a  uniform  process,  from  the  Himalaya  rnonntains  to 
Cape  Comorin.  The  furnace  or  bloomery  in  which  the  ore  is  smelted  is  from  4  to  5 
feet  high ;  it  is  somewhat  pear  .shaped,  being  about  2  feet  wide  at  bottom,  and  1  foot  at 
top  ;  it  is  built  entirely  of  clay,  so  that  a  couple  of  men  can  finisli  its  erection  in  a  lew 
hours,  and  have  it  ready  for  use  the  next  day.  There  is  an  opening  in  front  sdiout  a  foot 
or  more  in  height,  which  is  built  up  with  clay  at  the  eommenoement  and  broken  down 
at  the  end  of  each  smelting  operation.  The  bellows  are  usually  made  of  a  goat^s  skin, 
which  has  been  stripped  from  the  animal  without  ripping  open  the  part  coverini^  the  belly. 
The  apertures  at  the  legs  are  tied  up,  and  a  nossle  of  bamboo  is  fastened  in  the  opening 
formed  by  the  neck.  The  orifice  of  the  tail  is  enlarged  and  distended  by  two  slips  of 
bamboo.  Tliese  are  grasped  in  the  hand,  and  kept  close  together  in  making  the  stroke 
for  the  blast ;  in  the  returning  stroke  they  are  ceparated  to  admit  the  air.  By  working 
a  bellows  of  this  kind  with  each  hand,  making  alternate  strokes,  a  prettj  unifonn 
blast  is  produced.  The  bamboo  nozsles  of  the  bellows  are  inserted  into  tubes  of  clay, 
which  pass  into  the  furnace  at  the  bottom  corners  of  the  temporary  wall  an  ftaat, 
The  furnace  is  filled  with  charcoal,  and  a  lighted  coal  being  introduced  before  the 
noxzles,  the  mass  in  the  interior  is  soon  kindled.  As  soon  as  this  ia  accomplished,  a 
small  portion  of  the  ore,  previously  moistened  with  water,  to  prevent  it  from  running 
through  the  charcoal,  but  without  any  flux  whatever,  is  laid  on  the  top  of  the  coaH 
and  covered  with  charcoal  to  fill  up  the  furnace. 

In  this  manner  ore  and  fuel  are  supplied;  and  the  bellows  are  urged  for  3  or  4  hours, 
when  the  process  is  stopped  ;  and  the  temporary  wall  in  front  being  broken  down,  the 
bloom  is  removed  by  a  pair  of  tongs  from  the  bottom  of  the  furnace.     It  ia  then  beaten 
with  a  wooden  mallet,  to  separate  aa  much  of  the  scoriae  as  possible  from  it»  and,  while 
still  red-hot,  it  is  cut'  through  the  middle*  but  not  separated,  in  order  merely  to  show 
the  quality  of  the  interior  of  the  man.     In  this  state  it  is  sold  to  the  hlacksroithi, 
who  make  it  into  bar  iron.     The  pri^ortion  of  such  iron  made  by  the  natives  from  100 
parts  of  ore  is  about  15  parts.     In  converting  the  Iron  into  steel,  the  natives  cut  it  into 
pieces,  to  enable  it  to  pack  better  in  the  crucible,  which  is  formed  of  refractory  clay 
mixed  with  a  lar^  quantity  of  charred  husk  of  rice.     It  is  seldom  charged  with  more 
than  a  pound  of  iron,  which  is  put  in  with  a  proper  weight  of  dried  wood  chopped 
small,  and  both  are  covered  with  one  or  two  green  leaves ;  the  propoitttms  being  in 
general  10  parts  of  iron  to  1  of  wood  and  leaves.     The  mouth  of  the  crueible  is  then 
stopped  with  a  handful  of  tempered  clay,  rammed  in  very  closely,  to  exclude  the  air.  The 
wood  preferred  is  the  Casiia  muieulata,  and  the  leaf  that  of  the  Atdepias  giffoiUmi,  or 
the  Convolvulus  lawifoiiua.     As  soon  as  the  clay  plugs  of  the  crucibles  are  dry,  from 
SO  to  24  of  them  are  built  up  in  the  form  of  an  arch,  in  a  small  blast  furnace;  they  are 
kept  covered  with  charcoal,  and  subjected  to  heat  urged  by  a  blast  for  about  two  hours 
and  a  half,  when  the  process  is  considered  to  be  complete.     The  crucibles  being  nov 
taken  out  of  the  furnace  and  allowed  to  cool,  are  broken,  and  the  steel  is  fbund  ia 
the  form  of  a  cake*  rounded  by  the  bottom  of  the  crucible.     When  the  fusion  has  been 
perfect,  the  top  of  the  cake  is  covered  with  striae,  radiating  from  the  centre,  and  is  free 
from  boles  and  rough  projections ;  but  if  the  fusion  haa  been  iraperf^t,  the  surfoce  of 
the  cake  has  a  honeycomb  appearance,  with  projecting  lumps  of  malleable  iron.     On  sa 
average,  four  out  of  five  oakes  are  more  or  less  defective     These  imperfections  hsve 
been  tried  to  be  corrected  in  London  by  re-melting  the  cakes,  and  running  them  into 
ingots ;  but  it  is  obvious,  that  when  the  cakes  consist  partially  of  malleable  iron  and  f^ 
unreduced  oxide*  simple  fusion  cannot  convert  them  into  good  steeL     When  care  ia  taken, 
however,  to  select  only  such  cakes  as  are  perfect,  to  re-melt  them  thoroughly,  and 
tilt  them  carefully  into  rods,  an  article  has  been  produced  which  possesses  all  the  re- 
quisites of  fine  steel  in  an  eminent  degree.     In  the  Supplement  to  the  Encyclopeedit 
Briunnica,  article  Callery,  the  late  Mr.  Stodart,  of  the  Strand,  a  very  competent  judg<?, 
haa  declared  **  that  for  the  purposes  of  fine  cutlery,  it  is  infinitely  superior  to  the  best 
Englnh  oast  steel." 

The  natives  prepare  the  cakes  for  being  drawn  into  bars  by  annealing  them  for  seversl 
hours  in  a  small  charcoal  furnace,  actuated  by  bellows ;  the  current  of  air  being  made 
to  play  upon  the  cakes  while  turned  over  before  it ;  whereby  a  portion  of  the  combined 
carbon  is  probably  dissipated,  and  the  steel  is  softened  ;  without  which  operation  tbe 
cakes  would  break  in  the  attempt  to  draw  them.  They  are  drawn  by  a  hammer  of  a 
few  pounds  weight. 

The  natives  weld  two  pieces  of  cast  steel,  by  giving  to  each  a  sloping  fi^e,  jagged  all 
over  with  a  small  chisel,  then  applying  them  with  some  calcined  borax  between,  and  tying 
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tbem  togsthn  with  t  witc,  the;  are  brought  to  a  fiiU  red  heal,  and  ucited  by  a  feir  (mart 

Tha  ordinary  bar  iron  of  Sweden  and  Englaod,  when  coiiTerted  bj  cementation  into 
(leel.  eahibita  upon  its  turEua  numerous  amall  warty  points,  but  few  or  no  diallnet 
veuDular  erupliooi ;  whereat  the  Daaoetnora  and  the  Utienlon  iteeli  preaent,  all  orer 
the  aur&oB  (^  the  ban,  veil  laiied  blisters,  upwarda  of  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  horiiontally,  but  somewhat  Battened  at  top.  Iron  of  an  laferiar  description, 
when  highly  converted  in  the  cementing.cliett,  becoraea  gray  on  the  outer  edges  of  the 
fracture;  while  that  of  Dannemora  acquire*  ■  liWery  colour  and  lustre  on  Ibe  edges, 
with  ciystalllDe  laceti  within.  The  highly  converted  steel  is  used  for  tool)  that  require 
to  be  made  Tery  turd  ;  the  slightly  eouverted,  for  tofter  and  more  elastic  articles,  auch 
aa  iprings  aod  sword  blades. 

One  of  the  grcBteit  improinnentt  whieh  Ibis  Taluable  madiGcBtion  of  iron  has  erer 
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a  quality  ▼ery  superior  to  what  the  bar  iteel  would  have  yielded  vSdiout  the 
and  moreover  possessed  of  the  new  and  peculiar  property  of  being  weldable  either  to 
itself  or  to  wrought  iron.  He  also  fiiund  that  a  oommon  bar-steel,  made  lh»iii  an 
inferior  mark  or  quality  of  Swedish  or  Russian  iron,  would,  when  so  treated,  prodwee 
an  excellent  east  steel.  One  imipedLate  consequence  of  this  discovery  has  been  tbe 
reduction  of  the  price  of  good  steel  in  the  Sheffield  market  by  from  SO  to  40  per  cent., 
and  likewise  the  manufacture  of  table-knives  of  east  steel  with  iron  tangs  wMed  to 
them;  whereas,  till  Mr.  Heath's  inveotioa,  table-knives  w«re  necessarily  made  of 
shear-steel,  with  unseemly  wavy  lines  in  them,  because  eosl  steel  oould  not  be  welded 
to  tbe  tangs.  Mr.  Heath  obtained  a  patent  lor  this  and  other  kindred  merttorious 
inventions  on  tbe  5th  of  April,  18S9;  but,  stmnge  and  melancholy  to  say,  he  never 
derived  any  thing  from  his  acknowledged  improvement  but  vexation  and  loss,  in  coU' 
sequence  of  a  numerous  body  of  Sheffield  steel  manufiicturers  having  banded  together 
to  pirate  his  patent,  and  to  baffle  him  in  our  complex  law  courts.  I  hope,  however,  that 
eventually  justice  will  have  its  own,  and  the  ridiculously  unfounded  pretences  of  tbe 
pirates  to  the  prior  use  of  carburet  of  manganese  will  be  set  6nally  at  rest.  It  n 
supposed  that  fifty  persons  at  least  embarked  in  this  pilfering  conspiracy.  By  a  re- 
cent decision  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  the  hors  of  Mr.  Heath 
have  obtained  a  prolongation  of  the  term  of  the  patent  for  seven  years  from  this  date, 
February,  1853. 

The  furnace  of  cementation  in  which  bar -iron  is  converted  into  bar  or  blistered  steel  is 
represented  in  JIffs.  1362,63,  64,  It  is  rectangular  and  covered  in  by  a  groined  or  ehitier 
arch :  it  contains  two  cementing  chests,  or  sarcophaguses,  c,  c,  made  either  of  fire-stone 
or  fire-bricks :  each  is  3^  feet  wide,  3  feet  deep,  and  18  long;  the  one  being  placed  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  other  on  the  other  of  the  grate,  a  b,  which  occupies  the 
whole  length  of  the  furnace,  and  is  from  IS  to  14  feet  long.  The  grate  is  14  inches 
broad,  and  rests  from  10  to  12  inches  below  the  inferior  plane  or  bottom  level  of  the 
chests ;  the  height  of  the  top  of  the  arch  above  the  chests  is  5^  feet ;  the  bottom  of  the 
chests  is  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  ground,  so  that  the  bars  do  not  need  to  be  lifted 
high  in  charging  the  furnace.  The  flame  rises  between  the  two  diests,  passes  also 
below  and  round  them  through  horizontal  and  vertical  flues,  d,  and  issues  from  the 
furnace  by  an  opening,  h,  in  the  top  of  the  vault,  and  by  orifices,  f  ,  which  communicate 
with  the  chimneys  placed  in  the  angles.  Tbe  whole  is  placed  within  a  large  cone  of 
bricks,  25  or  30  feet  high,  and  open  at  top :  tlus  cone  increases  the  draught,  makes  it 
more  regular,  and  carries  off  the  smoke  away  from  the  establishment.  The  fumaoe 
has  three  doors;  two,  t  (^.1363),  above  the  chests,  serve  to  admit  and  to  remove  the 
bars ;  they  are  about  7  or  8  inches  square :  in  each  of  them  a  piece  of  sheet-iron  is  pot. 
folded  back  on  its  edges ;  upon  which  the  bars  are  made  to  slide,  so  as  to  save  the 
wall.  A  workman  enters  by  the  middle  door,  r,  to  arrange  the  bars;  the  trial  bars 
are  taken  out  firom  time  to  time  by  the  apertures,  s,  (^.  1362.)  left  in  the  sides  of  the 
chesbi.  The  bars  are  laid  in  strata,  along  with  wood  charcoal  in  powder,  in  the  said 
chests;  they  are  about  3  inchee  broad,  and  one-third  of  an  inch  thick;  they  must 
not  be  placed  too  near  each  other,  lest  they  should  get  welded  together ;  the  last  or 
uppermost  layer  is  covered  with  a  stratum  of  loamy  matter  from  4  to  5  inches  thick. 
The  furnace  must  be  gradually  heated,  not  reaching  its  maximum  temperature  before 
8  or  9  days,  and  the  cooling  lasts  5  or  6  days;  the  whole  operation  18  or  20  days, 
and  sometimes  more,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  steel  to  be  cemented.  About 
IS  tons  of  coals  are  consumed  in  this  period.  It  is  of  consequence  that  the  refrigeration 
be  slow,  to  favour  the  crystallisation  of  the  metaL  The  grain  of  the  steel  varies  with 
the  rate  of  cooling,  the  largest  and  whitest  grain  denoting  the  most  fusible  steel. 

Heavy  SteeL  JR.  J^omag,  leknield  work$,  Birmingham,  manufeteturer.  Hie  articles 
exhibited  illustrated  the  heavy  steel  **  toy  **  trade  of  BirminghanL  Brasil  axes ;  Ame- 
rican wedge  axes,  and  hand  hatchet;  shingling  hatchets,  assorted  patterns;  coopers* 
adse  and  axe ;  round  and  square  eye  adze  ;  nuihogany  squaring  axe ;  English  car- 
penter's axe ;  eyed  shell  and  screw  auger ;  double  plane  iron  ;  socket  chisel ;  trowel ; 
gun  and  hand  harpoons ;  improved  grass  shears ;  and  a  variety  of  garden  tools,  to  screw 
into  one  handle.  The  manufacture  of  the  axe  used  by  the  backwoods-men,  of  the  hoe  used 
in  the  agriculture  of  the  tropics,  the  pick  used  by  the  Caffirs  of  the  Cape,  and  the  harpoon 
of  the  whale-fisher,  give  employment  to  many  artisans  of  its  vicinity.  In  order  to  convey 
a  general  idea  of  the  process  by  which  these  articles  are  *'  got  up,**  the  manufacture  of  an 
ordinary  axe  may  be  selected.  A  piece  of  iron  is  taken,  and  after  being  heated  is  doubled 
over  a  piece  of  steel,  corresponding  in  form  to  the  future  eye  which  is  to  hold  the  shank; 
it  is  not  then  welded  together.  A  snudl  piece  of  steel  which  is  intended  to  form  the 
future  cutting  edge,  is  heated  along  with  the  iron  back  to  a  welding  heat,  and  u  passed 
under  a  tilt  hammer  (that  is,  a  large  hammer  driven  by  steam  or  water),  which  spieedily 
flattens  it  out ;  it  is  then  exposed  to  another  heat,  and  the  eye  is  completed  with  the  small 
hammer.     The  superfluous  iron  or  steel  is  removed  by  a  pair  of  large  seinonk    The 
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process  of  hardening  and  tempering  follow ;  the  grinding  is  performed  <m  stones  which 
cut  away  the  iron  and  disclose  the  steel  edge.  The  ** glasing "  on  emery  "bobs**  or 
wheeb  succeeds,  and  the  polishing  is  efl^ted  by  means  of  emery  and  oil  on  a  similar 
tool.  Considerable  improvement  in  appearance  is  imparted  by  the  use  of  a  blue  Tarnish 
which  IS  applied  to  the  axe,  and  drying  in  a  small  stove.  **  Toy  **  is  a  technical  term 
applied  to  an  anvil,  a  hammer,  and  various  other  objects  which  are  comprised  under  the 
term  **  heavy  steeL** 

In  the  year  184S,  S5,000  tons  of  steel  were  annually  converted  in  this  country,  and  of 
that  quantity  not  more  than  S,500  were  made  from  the  best  Swedish  iron. 

For  the  remainder,  inferior  qualities  of  iron,  such  as  the  Russian  iron  marked  CCND, 
from  the  forges  of  Count  Demidofl^  were  used ;  that  iron  was  made  with  charcoal, 
and  could  be  called  inlWrior  only  when  compared  with  that  made  from  the  Panne* 
mora  ore. 

STEEL  PLATE  ENGRAVING.  An  entire  change  in  engraving  has  taken 
place  by  the  substitution  of  steel  for  copper  plates.  An  engraving  made  upon  copper 
IS  speedily  rendered  useless  by  the  process  of  inking,  and  the  friction  necessary  to  remove 
the  superfluous  ink.  The  rubbing  with  whitening  to  clean  the  face  of  the  plate  wears 
away  the  surface  and  renders  it  valueless  after  a  few  thousand  impressions. 

"nie  Queen's  head  on  the  postage  stamp  has  been  only  once  engraved.  It  had,  in  1 842, 
been  multiplied  6,000  times,  that  is  to  say,  the  original  produced  6,000  plates,  which 
printed  all  the  postage  stamps  of  the  above  kind  which  had  been  used  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  Rowland  H  ill's  measure  up  to  the  period  stated* 

The  multiplication  of  a  steel  plate  is  a  feature  of  some  importance:  a  plate  is  engraved 
and  hardened  ;  firom  this  an  impression  is  taken  upon  a  softened  steel  roller ;  this  steel 
roller  is  then  hardened,  and  sofbiened  steel  plates  being  passed  under  it,  an  impression  is 
imparted  to  them ;  they  are  then  hardened,  and  are  equal  to  the  original  as  to  their  impres- 
sions. This  method  is  adopted  in  bank-note  engraving  3  and  the  postage  stamp  plates 
are  produced  by  the  same  means. 

STEREOTYPE  PRINTING,  signifies  printing  by  fixed  types,  or  by  a  cast  typo- 
graphic plate.  This  plate  is  made  as  follows:— >  The  form  comp<Med  in  ordinary  types, 
and  containing  one,  two,  three,  or  more  pages,  inversely  as  the  siae  of  the  book,  being 
laid  flat  upon  a  slab,  with  the  letters  looking  upwards,  the  faces  of  the  types  are  brushed 
over  with  oil,  or,  preferably,  with  plumbago  (black  lead).  A  heavy  brass  rectangular 
frame  of  three  sides,  with  bevelled  borders  adapted  exactly  to  the  size  of  the  pages,  is 
then  laid  down  upon  the  chase,*  to  circumscribe  three  sides  of  its  typography ;  but  the 
fourth  side,  which  is  one  end  of  the  rectangle,  is  formed  by  placing  near  the  types,  and 
over  the  hollows  of  the  chase,  a  single  brass  bar,  having  the  same  inwards  sloping  bevel 
as  the  other  three  sides.  The  complete  frame  resembles  that  of  a  picture,  and  serves  to 
define  the  area  and  thickness  of  the  cast,  which  is  made  by  pouring  the  pap  of  Paris 
plaster  into  its  interior  space,  up  to  a  given  line  on  its  edges.  The  plaster  mould,  which 
aoon  sets,  or  becomes  concrete,  is  lifted  gently  off  the  types,  and  immediately  placed 
-upright  on  its  edge  in  one  of  the  cells  of  a  sheet-iron  rack  mounted  within  the  cast-iron 
oven.  An  able  workman  will  mould  ten  sheets  octavo  in  a  day,  or  160  pages.  l*he 
moulds  are  here  exposed  to  air  heated  to  fiilly  400^  F.,  and  become  perfectly  dry  in  the 
course  of  two  hours.  As  they  are  now  fnable  and  porous,  they  require  to  be  delicately 
handled.  Each  mould,  containing  generally  two  pages  octavo,  is  laid,  with  the  im- 
pression downwards,  upon  a  flat  cast-iron  plate,  called  the  floating-plate ;  this  plate 
being  itself  laid  on  the  bottom  of  the  dipping-pan,  which  is  a  cast-iron  square  tray, 
with  its  upright  edges  sloping  outwards.  A  cast-iron  lid  is  applied  to  the  dipping-pan 
aod  secured  in  its  place  by  a  screw.  The  pan  having  been  heated  to  400^  in  a  cell  of 
the  oven,  under  the  mould -rack,  previous  to  receiving  the  hot  mould,  is  ready  to  be 
plunged  into  the  bath  of  melted  alloy  contained  in  an  iron  pot  placed  over  a  furnace, 
and  it  is  dipped  with  a  slight  deviation  from  the  horiaontal  plane,  in  order  to  fiicilitate 
the  escape  of  the  air.  As  there  is  a  minute  space  between  the  back  or  top  surfiice  of 
the  mould  and  the  lid  of  the  dipping-pan,  the  liquid  metal,  on  entering  into  the  pan 
through  the  orifices  in  its  corners,  fioats  up  the  plaster  along  with  the  iron  plate  on 
which  it  had  been  laid,  thence  called  the  fioating- plate,  whereby  it  fiows  freely  into  every 
line  of  the  mould,  through  notches  cut  in  its  edge,  and  forms  a  layer  or  lamina  upon  its 
face,  of  a  thickness  corresponding  to  the  depth  of  the  border.  Only  a  thin  metal  film 
is  left  upon  the  back  of  the  mould,  llie  dipping-pan  is  suspended,  plunged,  and  removed 
by  means  of  a  powerful  crane,  susceptible  of  vertical  and  horizontal  motions  in  all  direc- 
tions. When  lifted  out  of  the  bath,  it  is  set  in  a  water-cistem,  upon  bearers  so  placed 
as  to  allow  its  bottom  only  to  touch  tlie  surfiice.     llius  the  metal  first  concretes  below, 

•  Chaie  (ekaitft,  fhune,  Fr.),  qooln  (eo/it,  wedge,  Fr.),  are  tenna  which  »how  that  the  art  of  printing 
came  directly  from  Francs  to  BoglaiMi. 
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while  by  remaining  fluid  aboTe,  it  continues  to  impart  hydrostatic  pressure  during 
the  shrinkage  attendant  upon  refrigeration.  As  it  thus  progressively  contracts  in  ▼olume, 
more  melted  metal  is  fed  into  the  comers  of  the  pan  by  a  ladle,  in  order  to  keep  up  the 
hydrostatic  pressure  upon  the  mould,  and  to  secure  a  perfect  impression,  as  well  as  a  solid 
cast  Were  the  pan  more  slowly  and  equably  cooled,  by  being  left  in  the  air,  the  thin 
film  of  metal  upon  the  back  of  the  inverted  plaster  cake  would  be  apt  to  solidify  6rat» 
and  intercept  the  hydrostatic  action  indispensable  to  the  purpose  of  filling  all  the  lines  in 
its  fiwe.  A  skilful  workman  makes  fire  dips,  containing  two  pages  ocUvo  eaeh»  in  the 
course  of  an  hour,  or  about  nine  and  a  half  octavo  sheets  per  day.  The  pan  being 
taken  asunder,  the  compound  cake  of  mould  and  metal  is  removed,  and  beat  upon  its  edges 
with  a  wooden  mallet,  to  detach  the  superfluous  metal.  The  stereotype  plate  is  tlwn 
handed  over  to  the  picker,  who  planes  its  edges  truly  square,  turns  its  back  flat  upon 
a  lathe  to  a  determinate  thickness,  and  carefully  remores  the  little  imperfections  occa- 
sioned by  dirt  or  air  left  among  the  letters  when  the  mould  was  cast»  Should  any  of 
them  be  damaged  in  the  course  of  the  operation,  they  must  be  cut  out,  and  replaced  by 
soldering  in  separate  types  of  the  same  size  and  form. 

STEVENSON'S  REVOLVING  LIGHTHOUSE.     This  apparatus  consists  of 
two  parts.     The  principal  part  is  a  right  octagonal  hollow  prism  composed  of  eight  I  vge 
lenses,  which  throw  out  a  powerful  beam  of  light  whenever  the  axis  of  a  angle  lens  comaa 
in  the  line  between  the  observer  and  the  focus.     This  occurs  once  in  a  minute^  as  the 
frame  which  bears  the  lens  revolves  in  eight  minutes  on  the  rollers  placed  beneath.      Tbe 
subsidiary  parts  consist  of  eight  pyramidal  lenses  inclined  at  an  angle  of  30^  to  the  horiaon, 
and  forming  together  a  hollow  truncated  cone,  which  rests  above  the  flame  like  a  cap. 
Above  these  smaller  lenses,  (which  can  only  be  seen  by  looking  from  below)  are  placed 
eight  plane  mirrors,  whose  surfiices  being  inclined  to  the  horixon  at  50^  in  Uie  direction 
opposite  to  that  of  the  pyramidal  lenses,  finally  cause  all  the  light  made  parallel  by  the 
refraction  of  these  lenses  to  leave  the  mirror  in  a  horizontal  direction.     The  only  object  of 
this  part  is  to  turn  to  useful  account,  by  prolonging  the  duration  of  the  flash,  that  part 
of  the  light  which  would  otherwise  escape  into  the  atmosphere  above  the  main  lenses. 
This  is  effected  by  giving  to  the  upper  lenses  a  slight  horisontal  divergence  from  the 
vertical  plane  of  the  principal  lenses.     Below  are  five  tires  of  totally  reflecting  prtsms. 
which  intercept  the  light  that  passes  below  the  gpreat  lenses,  and  by  moans  of  two  reflex- 
ions and  an  intermediate  refraction  project  them  in  the  shape  of  a  flat  ring  to  tbe 
horizon. 

Fixed  dioptric  apparahu  of  the  first  order  (same  as  that  at  the  Isle  of  May,  with  va- 
rious improvements).  The  principal  part  consists  of  a  cylindric  belt  of  glsss  which 
surrounds  the  flame  in  the  centre,  and  by  its  action  refracts  the  light  in  a  verHeat 
direction  upward  and  downward,  so  as  to  be  parallel  with  the  focal  plane  of  the  system. 
In  this  way  it  throws  out  a  flat  ring  of  light  equally  intense  in  every  direction.  I'o  near 
observers,  this  action  presents  a  narrow  vertical  band  of  light,  depending  for  its  breadth 
on  the  extent  of  the  horizontal  angle  embraced  by  the  eye.  This  arrangement  therelbre 
fulfils  all  the  conditions  of  a  fixed  light,  and  surpasses  in  effect  any  arrangement  of  pa- 
rabolic reflectors.  In  order  to  save  the  light  which  would  be  lost  in  passing  above  and 
below  the  cylindrical  licit,  curved  mirrors  with  their  common  focus  in  the  lamp  were 
formerly  used ;  but  by  the  present  engineer,  the  adaptation  of  caiadhptrie  zones  to  this 
part  of  the  apparatus  was,  after  much  labour,  successfully  carried  out.  These  zones  are 
triangular,  end  act  by  total  reflexion,  the  inner  face  refraetimff,  the  second  tolalfy  rtfieetimg% 
and  the  third  or  outer  face,  a  second  time  refraetituf^  so  as  to  cause  the  light  to  emerge 
horizontaVy.  The  apparatus  has  received  many  smaller  changes  by  the  introduction  of  a 
new  mode  of  grouping  the  various  parts  of  the  frame  work,  by  which  the  passage  of  the 
light  is  less  obscured  in  every  azimuth.  During  the  last  four  years  these  improvementi 
have  been  introduced  into  the  lighthouses  in  Scotland. 

Mechanical  lamps  of  four  wicks,  in  which  the  oil  is  kept  continually  overflowing  by 
means  of  pumps  which  raise  it  from  the  cistern  below ;  the  rapid  carbonization  of  the 
wicks,  which  would  be  caused  by  the  great  heat,  is  thus  avoided.  The  flames  of  the  lamp 
reach  their  best  effect  in  three  hours  afler  lighting,  i.  e.  after  the  whole  of  the  oil  in  the 
cistern,  by  passing  and  repassing  over  the  wicks  repeatedly,  has  reached  its  maximum 
temperature.  After  this  the  lamp  often  bums  1 4  hours  without  sensible  diminution  of 
the  light,  and  then  rapidly  falls.  The  height  varies  from  16  to  SO  times  that  of  the  Argand 
flame  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  and  the  quantity  of  oil  consumed  by  it  is  greater  nearly 
in  the  same  proportion. 

Revolving  light  with  axial  rotation,  by  which  one  half  the  number  of  reflectors  and 
one  half  the  quantity  of  oil  are  designed  to  be  saved.  Intended  tar  illuminating  any  arch 
of  not  more  than  1 80^.  The  intervals  of  time  of  illumination  are  equal  within  the  whole 
of  the  illuminated  arch,  instead  of  unequal  as  in  the  reciprocating  light.  Tlie  reflectors 
are  also  of  a  new  form  consisting  of  parabolic  strips  of  different  local  distances. 
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Ordinary  parabolic  reflector  rendered  holophotal,  (where  the  totire  lif^ht  Is  parallel- 
ised) by  a  portion  of  a  catadioptric  annular  lens.  The  back  part  of  the  parabolic 
eonoid  is  cut  off,  and  a  portion  of  a  spherical  mirror  subatituted,  so  as  to  send  the  rays 
again  through  the  flame.  All  the  light  intercepted  by  the  annular  lens  is  lost  in  the 
ordinary  reflector. 

Holophotai  catadioptric  anntdar  tent  apparaiut  (unfinished).  This  is  a  combination 
of  a  hemispherical  mirror,  and  a  lens  with  totally-reflecting  tones ;  the  peculiarity  of 
this  arrangement  is,  that  the  catadioptric  zones,  instead  of  transmitting  the  light  in 
parallel  horizontal  plates,  as  in  Freanel's  apparatus,  produces,  as  it  were,  an  extension 
of  the  lenticular  or  quaquarersal  action  of  the  central  lens  by  assembling  the  light 
around  its  axb  in  the  form  of  concentric  hollow  cylinders.  (The  above  instruments  be- 
long to  the  Board  of  Northern  Lights.) 

The  early  method  of  illuminating  lighthouses  was  by  coal  or  wood  fires  contained  in 
"chauffers.**  The  Isle  of  Man  light  was  of  this  kind  until  1816.  The  first  decided 
improvement  was  made  by  Argand,  in  1784,  who  invented  a  lamp  with  a  circular  wick, 
the  flame  being  supplied  by  an  external  and  internal  current  of  air.  To  make  these 
lamps  more  effective  for  lighthouse  illumination,  and  to  prevent  the  ray  of  light  escaping 
on  all  sides,  a  reflector  was  afterwards  added  ;  this  threw  the  light  forward  in  parallel 
tnys  towards  such  points  of  the  horizon  as  would  be  useful  to  the  mariner.  Good 
reflectors  increase  the  luminous  effect  of  a  lamp  about  400  times ;  this  is  the  **  catoptric  ** 
system  of  lighting.  When  reflectors  are  used,  there  is  a  certain  quantity  of  light  lost, 
and  the  *'  dioptric  "  or  refracting  system,  invented  by  the  late  M.  Augustin  Fresnel,  is 
designed  to  obviate  this  effect  to  some  extent :  the  *'  catadioptric  *'  system  is  a  still 
further  impit>vement,  and  acts  both  by  refraction  and  reflexion.  Lights  of  the  first  order 
have  an  interior  radius  or  focal  distance  of  36*S2  inches,  and  are  lighted  by  a  lamp  of 
four  concentric  wicks,  consuming  570  gallons  of  oil  per  annum. 

The  appearance  of  light  called  short  eclipses  has  hitherto  been  obtained  by  the 
following  arrangement :  — 

An  apparatus  for  a  fixed  light  being  provided,  composed  of  a  central  cylinder  and  two 
cones  of  catadioptric  rings  forming  a  cupola  and  lower  part,  a  certain  number  of  lenses 
are  arranged  at  equal  distances  from  each  other,  placed  upon  an  exterior  moveable  frame 
making  its  revolution  around  the  apparatus  in  a  given  period.  These  lenses,  composed 
of  vertical  prisms,  are  of  the  same  altitude  as  the  cylinder,  and  the  radius  of  their  curves 
is  in  opposite  directions  to  those  of  the  cylinder,  in  such  a  manner  that  at  their  passage 
they  converge  into  a  parallel  pencil  of  light,  all  the  divergent  rays  emitted  horizontally 
from  the  cylinder  producing  a  brilliant  effect,  like  that  obtained  by  the  use  of  annular 
lenses  at  the  revolving  lighthouses. 

The  first  improvement  exhibited  has  special  reference  to  the  light,  and  produces  a 
considerable  increase  In  its  power,  whilst  the  simplicity  of  the  optical  arrangements  is 
also  regarded.  It  consists,  firstly,  in  completely  dispensing  with  the  moveable  central 
cylindrical  lenses ;  secondly,  it  replaces  these  by  a  single  revolving  cylinder  composed 
iit  four  annular  lenses  and  four  lenses  of  a  fixed  light  introduced  between  them ;  but  the 
number  of  each  varying  according  to  the  succession  of  flashes  to  be  produced  in  the 
period  of  revolution. 

The  second  improvement,  of  which  already  some  applications  that  have  been  made 
serve  to  show  the  importance,  consists  in  a  new  method  of  arranging  the  revolving  parts, 
experience  having  shown  that  the  arrangements  at  present  in  use  are  very  faulty.  A 
short  time  is  sufficient  for  the  action  of  the  friction  rollers,  revolving  on  two  parallel 
planes,  to  produce  by  a  succession  of  cuttings  a  sufficiently  deep  groove  to  destroy  the 
regularity  of  the  rotatory  movement.  To  obviate  this  great  inconvenience  the  friction 
rollers  are  so  placed  and  fitted,  on  an  iron  axb  with  regulating  screws  and  traversing 
between  two  bevelled  surfaces,  that  when  an  indentation  is  made  in  one  place  they  can 
be  adjusted  to  another  part  of  the  plates  which  u  not  so  worn. 

The  third  improvement  produces  the  result  of  an  increase  of  the  power  of  the  flashes 
in  revolving  lighthouse  apparatus  to  double  what  has  been  obtained  hitherto.  By 
means  of  lenses  of  vertical  prisms  placed  in  the  prolongation  of  the  central  annular  lenses, 
the  divergent  rays  emerging  from  the  catadioptric  zone  are  brought  into  a  straight  line, 
and  a  coincidence  of  the  three  lenses  b  obtained. 

The  whole  of  the  prisms,  lenses,  and  zones  are  mounted  with  strength  and  simplicity, 
accurately  ground  and  polished  to  the  correct  curves  according  to  their  respective 
positions,  so  as  to  properly  develope  this  beautiful  system  of  Fresnel.  The  glass  of 
which  they  are  composed  is  of  the  clearest  crystal  colour,  and  free  from  that  green  hue 
which  so  materially  reduces  the  power  of  the  light,  and  is  considered  objectionable  for 
apparatus  of  this  kind.  The  lamp  by  which  the  apparatus  is  to  be  lighted  consists 
of  a  concentric  burner  with  four  circular  wicks  attached  to  a  lamp  of  simple  construction, 
the  oil  being  forced  up  to  the  burner  by  atmospheric  pressure  only,  so  that  there  are  no 
delicate  pumps  or  machinery  to  become  deranged. 
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Improved  tantem  and  revolving  apparatue  for  a  light  veuel  The  principal  imprave- 
ment  consists  in  constructing  the  machinery  to  vork  beneath  the  deck,  instead  of  in  the 
lantern  as  formerly.  A  vertical  rod  working  in  metal  bearings  is  attached  to  the  mast, 
with  a  large  gun-meUl  pinion  fixed  to  the  top  of  the  rod,  at  the  height  to  which  it  is 
necessary  to  hoist  the  lantern,  wherein  a  train  of  cog  wheels  is  placed,  to  connect  with 
the  pinion  and  communicate  the  motion  obtained  therefrom  to  the  traversing  apparatus 
that  supports  the  lamps  and  reflectors.  The  advantages  of  this  arrangement  are,  that 
the  lanterns  can  l>e  made  much  lighter,  the  rolling  of  the  vessel  caused  by  ao  great  a 
weight  at  the  mast  head  is  greatly  diminished,  and  the  machinery  being  more  under 
control  and  better  protected,  works  with  greater  regularity  and  precision. 

An  idea  of  the  utility  of  these  improvements  may  be  gained  by  reflecting  that  the 
situations  in  which  the  light-vessels  are  placed  are  at  all  times  difficult  of  acrcess,  and  in 
stormy  weather,  when  accidents  are  most  likely  to  occur,  quite  unapproachable  ;  so  that 
it  will  be  obvious  any  alteration  which  reduces  the  liability  to  derangement  is  greatly  to 
be  appreciated. 

There  is  also  an  advantage  derived  from  the  novel  construction  of  the  lamps  and 
gimbal  work,  which,  by  a  movement  exactly  coinciding  with  the  motion  of  the  vessel, 
causes  a  perfect  level  to  be  always  maintained,  and  ensures  the  proper  flow  of  oil  to  the 
burners,  however  irregular  that  motion  may  be.  This  improvement  b  not  of  ao  recent 
an  introduction  as  the  former,  but  when  it  was  first  invented  by  one  of  the  exhibitors,  it 
produced  a  complete  revolution  in  the  apparatus  fi>r  floating  lights,  and  enabled  the 
beautiful  Acgand  lamps,  with  parabolic  reflectors,  to  be  used  instead  of  the  old  lamps 
with  smoky  flat  wicks. 

STILL  (Ahmbie,  Fr. ;  Blase,  Genn.) ;  is  a  chemical  apparatus,  for  vaporizing 
liquids  by  heat  in  one  part,  called  the  eueurbit,  and  condensing  the  vapours  into  liquids 
in  another  part,  called  the  refrigeratory ;  the  general  purpose  of  both  combined  being  to 
separate  the  more  volatile  fluid  particles  from  the  less  volatile.  In  its  simplest  form,  it 
consists  of  a  retort  and  a  receiver,  or  of  a  pear-shaped  matrass  and  a  capital,  furnished 
with  a  slanting  tube  for  conducting  away  the  condensed  vapours  in  drops ;  whence  the 
term  eHU,  from  the  Latin  verb  etiUartt  to  drop.  Its  chief  employment  in  this  country 
being  to  eliminate  alcohol,  of  gpreater  or  less  strength,  from  fermented  wadi,  I  shall 
devote  this  article  to  a  description  of  the  stills  b^t  adapted  to  the  manufiMture  ti 
British  spirits,  referring  to  chemical  authors  *  for  those  fitted  for  peculiar  objects. 

In  respect  of  rapidity  and  extent  of  work,  sttUs  had  attained  to  ao  extraordinary  pitdi 
of  perfection  in  Scotland  about  forty  years  ago,  when  legulative  wisdom  thought  fit  to 
levy  the  spirits  duty,  per  annum,  from  each  distiller,  according  to  the  capacity  of  bis 
still.  It  having  been  shown,  in  a  report  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  1799, 
that  an  HO-gallon  still  could  be  worked  off  in  eight  minutes,  this  fact  was  made  the 
basis  of  a  new  fiscal  law,  on  the  supposition  that  the  maximum  of  velocity  had  beea 
reached.  But,  instigated  by  the  hopes  of  enormous  gains  at  the  expense  of  the  revenue^ 
the  distillers  soon  contrived  to  do  the  same  thing  in  three  minutes,  by  means  of  broad- 
bottomed  shallow  stills,  with  stirring- chains,  and  lofty  capitals.  In  the  year  1815» 
that  preposterous  law,  which  encouraged  fraud  and  deteriorated  the  manufacture,  was 
repealed.  The  whiskey  duties  having  been  since  levied,  independently  of  the  capacity 
of  the  still,  upon  the  quantity  produced,  such  rapid  operations  have  been  abandoned, 
and  processes  of  economy  in  fuel,  and  purity  in  product,  have  been  sought  afVer. 

One  of  the  greatest  improvements  in  modern  distilleries,  is  completing  the  analyns 
of  crude  spirit  at  one  operation.  Chemists  had  been  long  familiar  with  the  contrivance 
of  Woulfe,  for  impregnating  with  gaseous  matter  water  contained  in  a  range  of  bottles; 
but  they  had  not  thought  of  applying  that  plan  to  distillation,  when  Edouard  Adsm, 
an  illiterate  workman  of  Montpellier,  after  hearing  accidentally  a  chemical  lecture 
upon  that  apparatus,  bethought  himself  of  converting  it  into  a  still.  He  caused 
the  boiling  hot  vapours  to  chase  the  spirits  successively  out  of  one  bottle  into  another, 
so  as  to  obtain  in  the  successive  vessels  alcohol  of  any  desired  strength  and  purity,  **o^ 
one  and  the  tame  heat"  He  obtained  a  patent  for  this  invention  in  1801,  and  waa  sooo 
afterwards  enabled,  by  his  success  on  the  small  scale,  to  set  up  in  his  native  city  a  mag- 
nificent distillery,  which  excited  the  admiration  of  all  the  practical  chemists  of  that 
day.  In  November,  1 805,  he  obtained  a  certificate  of  certain  improvements  for  ex- 
tracting from  wine,  at  one  process,  the  whole  of  its  alcohol.  Adam  waa  so  ovegoved, 
after  making  his  first  experiments,  that  he  ran  about  the  streets  of  Mmitpellier,  teliiog 
every  body  of  the  surprising  results  of  his  invention.  Several  competitors  soon  entered 
the  lists  with  him,  especially  Solimani,  professor  of  chemistry  in  that  city,  and  Isaac 

*  The  treatises  of  Le  Normand  and  DubrunfaQt  may  also  be  consulted.  Th«  Frendi  stflli  are  io 
general  so  much  complicated  with  a  great  many  small  pipes  and  passages,  as  to  be  unlit  for  dbtQIIiig  the 
glutinous  wash  of  grabs. 
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Berard,  distiller  in  the  department  of  Gard ;  who,  having  contrived  other  forms  of  eon* 
tinuous  stfllsy  divided  the  profits  with  the  first  inventor. 

The  principles  of  spirituous  distillation  may  be  stated  as  follows :  —  The  boiling 
point  of  alcohol  varies  with  its  density  or  strength,  in  conformity  with  the  numbers 
in  the  following  table :  — 


Specific  gravity. 

Boiling  point,  by  Fahrenheit*! 
icaie. 

Specific  gravity. 

Boiling  point,  by  Fahrenheit's 
scale. 

0-7939 

168  •5® 

0*8875 

181-00 

08034 

168-0 

0-8631 

183-0 

0*8118 

168*5 

0-8765 

187-0 

0*8194 

169*0 

0-8892 

190-0 

0*8265 

17«*5 

0*9013 

194*0 

0*8333 

173*5 

0*9136 

197'0 

0*8397 

175*0 

0*9234 

199-0 

0*8458 

177-0 

0*9335 

201-0 

0-8518 

179*0 

See  also  the  table  under  Alcohol, 

Henoe^  the  lower  the  temperature  of  the  spirituous  vapour  which  enters  the  refri- 
geratory apparatus,  the  stronger  and  purer  will  the  condensed  spirit  be ;  because  the 
oflensive  oils,  which  are  present  in  the  wash  or  wine,  are  less  volatile  than  alcohol,  and 
are  brought  over  chiefly  with  the  aqueous  vapour.  A  perfect  still  should,  therefore, 
consist  of  three  distinct  members ;  first,  the  cucurbit,  or  kettle ;  second,  the  rectifier, 
for  intercepting  more  or  less  of  the  watery  and  oily  particles ;  and  third,  the  refrigerator, 
or  condenser  of  the  alcoholic  vapours. 

Tliese  principles  are  illustrated  in  the  construction  of  the  still  represented  in/^«.  1365. 
1366,  1367.  1368,  1369. ;  in  which  the  resources  of  the  most  refined  French  stills  are 
combined  with  a  simplicity  and  solidity  suited  to  the  grain  diBtilleries  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Three  principal  objects  are  obtained  by  the  arrangement  here  shown ;  first, 
the  extraction  from  fermented  wort  or  wine,  at  one  operation,  of  a  spirit  of  any  desired 
cleanness  and  strength ;  second,  great  economy  of  time,  labour,  and  foel ;  third,  freedom 
from  all  danger  of  blowing  up  or  boiling  over,  by  misroanaged  firing.  When  a  com- 
bination of  water,  alcohol,  and  essential  oil,  in  the  state  €A  vapour,  is  passed  upwards 
through  a  series  of  winding  passages,  maintained  at  a  determinate  degree  of  heat, 
between  1 70**  and  1 80",  the  alcohol  alone,  in  any  notable  proportion,  will  retain  the 
elastic  form,  and  will  proceed  onwards  into  the  refrigeratory  tube,  in  which  the  said 
passages  terminate ;  while  the  water  and  the  oil  will  be  in  a  great  measure  condensed, 
arrested,  and  thrown  back  into  the  body  of  the  still,  to  be  discharged  Iritli  the  effete 
residuum. 

The  system  of  passages  or  channels,  represented  in  J^.  1366.,  is  so  contrived  as  to 
bring  the  mingled  vapours  which  rise  from  the  alembic  a,  into  ample  and  intimate 
contact  with  metallic  surfiuws,  maintained,  in  a  water-bath,  at  a  temperature  self-regu- 
lated by  a  heat-governor.     See  THxaMosTAT. 

The  neck  of  the  alembic  tapers  upwards,  as  shown  at  6,^.  1365. ;  and  at  e^fig*  1366., 
it  enters  tlie  bottom,  or  ingress  vestibule,  of  the  rectifier  c,/.  /"  is  its  top  or  egress 
vestibule,  which  communicates  with  the  bottom  one  by  parallel  cases  or  rectangular 
channels  d^dtd,oi  which  the  width  is  small,  compared  with  the  length  and  height. 
These  cases  are  open  at  top  and  bottom,  where  they  are  soldered  or  riveted  into  a  general 
frame  within  the  cavity,  enclosed  by  the  two  covers/,  c,  which  are  secured  round  their 
edges  e,  c^  e,  e,  with  bolts  and  packing.  Each  case  Ha  occupied  with  a  numerous  series 
of  shelves  or  trays,  placed  at  small  distances  over  each  other,  in  a  horisontal  or  slightly 
inclined  position,  of  which  a  side  riew  is  given  in^E^r.  1367,  and  cross  sections  at  d,  <£,  <^ 
fig,  1366.  Each  shelf  is  turned  up  a  little  at  the  two  edges,  and  at  one  end,  but  sloped 
down  at  the  otlier  end,  that  the  liquor  admitted  at  the  top  may  be  made  to  flow  slowly 
backwards  and  forwards  in  its  descent  through  the  system  of  shelves  or  trays,  as  in- 
dicated by  the  darts  and  spouts  in  Jig,  1367,  The  shelves  of  each  case  are  framed 
together  by  two  or  more  vertical  metallic  rods,  which  pass  down  through  them,  and 
are  fixed  to  each  shelf  by  solder,  or  by  screw-nuts.  By  this  means,  if  the  cover/,  be 
removed,  the  sets  of  shelves  may  be  readily  lifted  out  of  the  cases  and  cleaned ;  for 
which  reason  they  are  called  movahU, 

The  intervals  i,  i,  i.Jig,  1366  ,  between  the  cases,  are  left  for  the  free  circulation  of 
the  water  contained  in  the  bath- vessel  ^,  ^ ;  these  intervals  being  considerably  narrower 
than  the  cases. 

Fig,  1368.  represents  in  plan  tlie  surface  of  the  rectifying  cistern,  shown  in  two 
different  sections  in^S^s.  1366.  and  1367.    A, k,Jig$,  1 366.  and  1 368 .,  is  the  heat-governor, 
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»Iinpeil  KHrpirhM  like  a  pair  of  longn  Kach  1^  ii  ■  eompounil  lor,  eonuttiDg  of  a 
tat  bar  or  niler  of  itHl,  and  one  or  bran  alio;,  ri>e(«tl  tktxw'uie  logithcr,  baring  tbnr 
cdm*  lip  and  dovn.  The  link*,  at  i,  are  joined  (o  the  trtt  endi  of  thene  csmpouiul  ban, 
vbich,  receding  by  incTQue  and  approacbing  by  decreaK  of  tempRatun,  act  bj  a  Ibtbob 


the  itopcock  j;  filed  to  the  pipe  of  a  cold-water  back,  and  are  to  adjusted  bjaKrav.mit, 
tbat  whenever  the  water  in  the  bath  vessel  f ,  g,  riiea  above  the  desired  temperature, 
cold  water  will  be  admitted,  ihrough  the  stopcock  I,  and  pipe  *,  into  the  boUom  of  the 
cittern,  and  will  displace  the  over-heated  wntcr  hj  the  overflow.pipe  m.  Thus  a  per- 
fect equilibriuAi  of  caloric  toay  be  maintained,  and  alcoholic  npoar  of  RHmpaadcnl 
uniformity  transmitted  lo  the  reftigeratory. 

Fig.\S69.  istbecoldcondeDseriOriimilarconsliuclian  to  the  rectifier,^.  1366. ;  «ilj 
the  water  celli  ahould  be  here  larger  in  proportion  to  the  Tapour  channels  d;  d  This 
lefrigeratory  system  will  be  found  lery  powerful,  and  it  presenla  the  great  advantage  of 
pcrmitlins  its  interior  to  be  readily  inspected  and  cleansed.  It  a  beat  made  oC  la- 
minated tin,  hardened  with  a  little  copper  alloy. 

The  mode  of  working  the  preceding  apparatus  will  be  understood  by  the  following 
instructions.  Into  the  alembic,  a,  let  as  much  fermented  liquor  be  admitted  ai  will  pro- 
tect its  lioltom  from  being  injured  hy  the  fire,  Teicning  the  main  body  in  the  charging- 
liock.  Whenever  the  ebullition  in  the  alembic  has  raised  the  temperature  of  the  wsler- 
Iwth  g,g,  to  the  desired  pitch,  whether  that  be  170°,  175°,  or  180°,  the  thenRoaaiie 
instrument  is  to  be  adjusted  by  its  screw.nut,  and  then  the  communication  with  the 
cliarging-liack  is  to  be  opened  by  moving  the  index  of  the  stopcock  o,  oier  a  proper 
portion  of  its  quadrantot  arch.  The  wash  will  now  descend  in  a  slender  equable 
stream,  through  the  pipe  o,/,  thence  spread  into  the  horiionlal  tube ;>,p,  and  issue 
from  the  orifices  of  distribution,  ai  seen  in  Cbe  figure,  into  the  mpective  fiat  trays  or 
ipouta.  TTieraannorofilsprogrcssUseenforoneBetoftrays.  in jlg.  1S67.  Tbediree- 
tion  of  the  stream  in  each  sliclfts  eridently  the  reverse  of  that  in  the  shelf  above  and 
below  it;  the  lurned-up  end  of  one  shelf  corresponding  to  the  discharge  slope  of  its 
neighbour. 

By  dilTusiiig  the  cool  wash  or  wine  in  a  thin  film  over  such  an  ample  range  of  sur- 
faces, the  constant  tendency  of  the  bath  to  exceed  the  proper  limit  of  temperature  is 
counlcracted  to  the  utmost,  without  waste  of  lime  or  fuel ;  for  the  wash  itself,  ta 
tratuilH,  becomes  boiling-hot,  and  eiperienccs  a  powerful  steam  distillation.  Uy  this 
arrangement  a  very  moderate  influx  of  cold  water,  through  the  thermostatie  stopcock, 
Bufiices  lo  temper  the  bath  ;  such  an  extensive  vaporiialion  of  the  wash  produdng  a  fjr 
more  powerful  refrigerant  influence  than  its  simple  heating  to  ebullition.  It  desciTcs 
Blorv  elTect,  or  the  bringing  over  the  greatest 
,  and  with  the  least  labour  and  fuel,  is  here 
'ssute  in  the  alembic;  for  the  passages  are 
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all  pervious  to  the  vapour ;  whereas,  in  almost  every  wash-still  heretofore  contrived  for 
umilar  purposes,  the  spirituous  vapours  must  force  their  way  through  successive  layers 
of  liquid,  the  total  pressure  produced  by  which  causes  undue  elevation  of  temperature, 
and  obstruction  to  the  process.  Whatever  supplementary  refrigeration  of  the  vapours 
in  their  passage  through  the  bath  may  be  deemed  proper,  will  be  administered  by  the 
thermostatic  regulator. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  process,  after  all  the  wash  has  entered  the  alembic,  it  may 
be  sometimes  desirable,  for  the  sake  of  despatch,  to  modify  the  thermostat,  by  its  ad- 
justing-screw, so  that  thft  bath  may  take  a  higher  temperature,  and  allow  the  residuary 
feints  to  run  rapidly  over,  into  a  separate  cistern.  This  weak  fluid  may  be  pumped 
back  into  the  alembic,  as  the  preliminary  charge  of  a  fresh  operation. 

The  above  plan  of  a  water-bath  regulated  by  the  thermostat,  may  be  used  simply  as 
a  rectifying  cistern,  without  transmittmg  the  spirit  or  wash  down  through  it  The 
series  of  shelves  will  cause  the  vapours  from  the  still  to  impinge  against  a  most  ex- 
tensive system  of  metallic  surfiswes,  maintained  at  a  steady  temperature,  whereby  their 
watery  and  crude  constituents  will  be  condensed  and  thrown  back,  while  their  fine 
alcoholic  particles  will  proceed  forwards  to  the  refrigeratory.  Any  ordinary  still  may 
be  readily  converted  into  this  self-rectifying  form,  by  merely  interposing  the  cistern, 
Jig,  1366.)  between  tlie  alembic  and  the  worm-tub.  The  leading  novelty  of  the  present 
invention  b  the  motoJtAt  system  of  shelves  or  trays,  enclosed  in  metallic  cases,  separated 
by  water,  combined  with  the  thermostatic  regulator.  By  this  combination,  any  quality 
of  spirits  may  be  procured  at  one  step  from  wash  or  wine,  by  nn  apparatus,  simply 
strong  and  ecudly  kept  in  order. 

The  empyreumatic  taint  which  spirits  are  apt  to  contract  from  the  action  of  the  naked 
lire  on  the  bottom  of  the  still,  may  be  entirely  prevented  by  the  use  of  a  bath  of  potash 
lyc>  p>  Pf  fig*  1B65 . ;  for  thus  a  safe  and  effectual  range  of  temperature,  of  300°  F.,  may 
be  conveniently  obtained.     The  still  may  also  be  used  without  the  bath  vessel. 

Mr.  D.  T.  Shears,  of  Southwark,  obtained  a  patent  in  March,  1830,  for  certain  im- 
provements and  additions  to  stills,  which  are  ingenious.  They  are  founded  upon  a 
previous  patent,  granted  to  Joseph  Corty,  in  1818;  a  section  of  whose  contrivance  is 
shown  in^Sjir  1370.,  consisting  of  a  first  still  a,  a  second  still  6,  a  connecting  tube  e,  from 

the  one  end  to  the  other,  and  the  tube  d^  which  leads 
from  the  second  still 'head  down  through  the  bent  tube 
e,  e,  to  the  lower  part  of  the  condensing  apparatus. 

The  original  improvements  described  under  Corty*s 
patent,  consisted  further,  in  placing  boxes  /,  ft  /,  of  Uie 

condensing  apparatus  in 
horizontal  positions,  aud 
at  a  distance  from  each 
other,  in  order  that  the 
vapour  might  ascend 
through  them,  for  the 
purpose  of  discharging 
the  spirit  by  the  top  tube 
g,  and  pipe  A,  into  the 
worm,  in  a  highly  recti- 
fied or  concentrated 
state.  In  each  of  tlie 
boxes  ^  there  is  a  convex 
plate  or  inverted  dish  i, 
i,  I*,  and  the  vapour  in 
rising  from  tlie  tube  r, 
strikes  against  the  con- 
cave or  under  part  of 
the  first  dish,  and  tlien 
escapes  round  its  edges, 
aud  over  its  convex  sur- 
face, to  the  under  part 
of  the  second  dish,  and 
so  on  to  the  top,  the 
condensed  part  of  the  vapour  flowing  down  again  into  thc^H*  and  the  spirit  passing 
off  by  the  pipe  A,  at  top ;  and  as  the  process  of  condensation  will  be  assisted  by  cool- 
ing the  vapour  as  it  rises,  oold  water  is  made  to  flow  over  the  tops  of  the  boxes  /,  from 
a  cock  A,  and  through  small  channels  or  tubes  on  the  sides  of  the  boxes,  and  is  ulti- 
mately discharged  by  the  pipe  ^  at  bottom. 

Fig»  1371.  represents  a  peculiarly  shaped  tube  a,  through  which  the  spirit  is  described 
as  passing  after  leaving  the  end  of  the  worm  at  6,  which  tube  is  open  to  the  atmospheria 
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air  at  2 ;  c,  is  the  passage  through  which  tlie  caxhonie  acid  gas  is  described 
into  the  vessel  oH  water  d» 

Now  the  improvements  claimed  under  the  present  patent,  are  ezhilxted  in^^s.  1S73. 
1378,  and  1374.  Fig,  137S.  represents  the  external  appearance  of  a  still,  the  liead 
of  which  is  made  very  capacious,  to  guard  against  over-boUing  by  any  misaaanagcaient 
of  the  fire;^.  1373.  b  the  same,  partly  in  section.  On  the  top  of  the  stilUbcad  is 
formed  the  iirst-deseribed  Teetifying  apparatus,  or  series  of  condensing  boxes.  The 
vapour  from  the  body  of  the  sUll  filling  the  bead,  meets  with  the  first  check  firora 
the  dish  or  lower  vessel  «,  and  after  passing  under  its  edges,  ycends  and  strikes  againn 
the  lower  part  of  the  second  dish  or  vessel  i,  and  so  on,  till  it  ultimately  leaves  tbe  stQl- 
hcad  by  the  pipe  at  top. 

This  part  of  the  apparatus  is  slightly  altered  firom  the  fi>rmer,  by  the  substitutioo  of 
hollow  convex  vessels,  instead  of  the  inverted  dishes  before  described,  which  veewcls  have 
rims  descending  from  their  under  surfoces,  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  the  Tapour. 
The  cold  water,  which,  as  above  described,  flowed  over  the  tops  of  the  boxes  ^  for  tbe 
purpose  of  cooling  them,  now  flows  also  through  the  hollow  convex  vessds  i,  within 
the  boxes,  and  by  that  means  greatly  assists  the  refirigerating  process,  by  which  tbe 
aqueous  parts  of  the  vapour  are  more  readily  condensed,  and  made  to  fiJl  down  and 
flow  back  again  into  the  body  of  the  still,  while  tbe  spirituous  parts  pass  off  at  top  to 
the  worm,  in  a  very  high  state  of  rectification. 

After  tile  water  employed  for  the  refrigeration  has  passed  over  all  the  boxes,  and 
through  all  the  vessels,  it  is  carried  off  by  the  pipe  m,  through  the  vessel  a,  called  tbe 
wash-heater ;  that  is,  the  vessel  in  which  the  wash  is  placed  previous  to  introducing  it 
into  the  stilL  The  pipe  m,  is  coiled  round  in  the  lower  part  of  the  vessel  n,  in  order 
that  the  heated  water  may  communicate  its  caloric  to  the  wash,  instead  of  losing  the 
heat  by  allowing  the  water  to  flow  away.  After  the  heated  water  has  made  several 
turns  round  the  wash  heater,  it  passes  out  at  the  curved  pipe  o,  which  is  heat  up,  in 
order  to  keep  the  coils  of  the  pipe  within  always  full  of  water. 

Instead  of  the  coiled  pipe  n,  last  described,  the  patentee  proposes  sometimes  to  pass 
the  hot  water  into  a  chamber  in  a  tub  or  wooden  vessel,  as  at  a,  in^i^.  1369.,  in  which  the 
wash  to  be  heated  occupies  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel^  and  is  separated  firom  the  lower 
part  by  a  thin  metallic  partition. 

The  swan-neck  A,  flgt,  1 372.  and  1 37  3«  which  leads  from  the  head  of  the  still,  conducts 
tho  spirit  from  the  stUl  through  the  wash-heater,  where  it  becomes  partially  cooled,  and 

gives  out  its  heat  to  the  wasli;    and   from  thence  tlie       ^ ^.^^         ^^ 

spirit  passes  to  the  worm  tub,  and   being  finally  con-     /^     A  _^^  /^^ 
densed,  is  passed  through  a  safiety  tube,  as  (^.  1366.)    /  /^^"w***      \     T 
before  described,  and  by  the  funnel  is  conducted  into  the  /  /if^lgjj^^-.'gJSH      1372 
cask  below. 


Should  any  spirit  rise  in  the  wash-heater  during  the  above  operation,  it  will  be 
carried  down  to  the  worm  by  the  neck  p,  and  coiled  pipe»  and  discharged  at  its  lower 
end ;  or  it  may  be  passed  into  the  still-head,  as  shown  mfig,  1S7(X 

Coffees  Stitt  Thu  ingeniouii^  original,  and  powerful  apparatus  Ibr  distilling  spirits 
from  fermented  worts  or  wash  of  all  kinds,  is,  after  many  struggles  with  the  illiberjl 
prejudices  of  the  Excise,  now  universally  recognized  as  the  best,  most  economical,  and 
surest  in  a  revenue  point  of  view,  of  all  the  contrivances  of  eliminating  the  alcohol,  in 
the  purest  state,  and  of  any  desired  strength,  at  one  operation.  Its  outer  form  and 
internal  structure  differ  essentially  from  those  of  all  the  old  stills,  though  it  possesses 
some  of  the  good  principles  of  Oerosnes,  in  continuity  of  action,  and  in  causing  a  current 
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of  Bpirituoin  npouT  to  a*enii],  and  a  current  of  n«h  deprived  of  iti  alcobol  la  de«end 
in  one  tjMtm  ot  conliaunua  celli.  lu  mmin  Mructure  conilsts  of  ■  aeriei  of  iroodun 
planki,  S  or  fi  inchei  thick,  fixed  orer  one  uiother,  the  joint*  being  coiered,  or  the 
wliDle  being  lined  with  ihect  copper ;  (o  that  the  appantui  reamhlei  ■  great  chett, 
to   which  i*  atuebed  the  induction  pipe  of  a  itcam  boiler,  aa  the  aotiie  priadple  of 


in  part)  i  (be  waih  oollcctor  *, 


the  whole. 

The  eawntial  apparatua  eoiuiata  of  (hrci 
the  two  rectangular  culumni  ur  uprighlc 

The  front  column  d,  n,  o,  or  the  analyser,  is  for  rectifying  the  waih,  the  other  column 
is  intended  for  warming  the  waah  ;  the  under  part  r,  r,  r,  of  the  forewmer  terie*  ai  a 
dephl^malor  and  for  the  rectification  of  the  feinta;  the  upper  part  i,  i,  a,  aerreitocon' 
denae  the  itrong  apiriluoua  vapour. 


He  wash  collector  «,  ii  dividnl  inin  two  coinpartmenli  ■  and  c.  bjr  meana  of  the 
copper  plate  e  t  i  thia  plate  c  e,  U  pieiGcd  like  a  drainer,  with  a  number  of  amall  boles 
and  ia  provided  aLw  with  a  T  ahaped  valve  o  o  d.  The  waih  rectifier  d  ia  divided  by 
the  plate*  r,r.  of  a  like  drainer  conitruction  into  IS  chamber*,  and  the  leint  reciiiier  r 
r,  into  10  chamben  by  itmilar  platei  (.■,(.  Tbeae  orifice*  are  ao  narrow  as  to  allow  the 
panige  of  the  rising  vapour,  but  to  prevent  the  downward  pnuge  of  the  liquid  reatini; 
on  the  plates,  whieh  passes  downnaids  through  the  adjunct  tubes,  via.  d,  into  the  waih 
collector  a,  e,  into  the  rectifier  D,  and  likewise  into  the  dephlegmator  r,  passing  from  each 
upper  into  the  next  under  cbimber.     When  the  iteam  preaute  is  too  strong,  the  valve* 


appari 


iain] 


on.  a  continuous  stream  of  wash  !s  raised  out  of  o,  by 
ubc  I,  which  feeda  the  still,  Thia  current  muat  be  le- 
feed  the  tube  t,  allowing  the  eiceaa  to  rclurn  through 


gulaled  very  nicely, 

the  stop-cock  7,  ana  inc  luoe  <,  mio  ine  wasn  ciaiem  h.      tne  luoe  t  enters  mio  ine 

uppermost  partition  of  i,  forming  7  lig-aag  bendings  in  thia  space,  and  through  r,  and 

flows  down  firom  chamber  to  ehamber,  and  arrive*  through  d  into  c,  and  finally  In  a 
similar  way  Into  B,  where  it  is  fully  deprived  ofipirit,  and  ia  from  time  to  lime  run  off 
through  (.  It  ia  nrccssaiy  throughout  diat  the  wash  in  this  pasaage  into  n  and  a  should 
stand  about  an  inch  high  upon  each  plate  rr,  for  which  purpose  tbc  ad^juncl  tnbca  • 
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should  stand  an  inch  above  the  plate,  and  thus  give  the  vapour  no  indirect  paaaage,  as  the 
under  end  of  each  tube  v  dips  into  a  shallow  cup,  and  is  thus  !^ut  in  by  the  wash  remaia- 
ing  in  it.  The  tube  d,  which  leads  the  wash  from  the  plate  c  e  into  c,  serves  a  like  purpose. 
As  soon  as  it  has  risen  up  in  it  to  the  upper  ori6ce  of  the  glass  tube  y,  the  valve  ( is  to 
be  opened,  to  allow  it  to  6ow  off  into  a  through  the  tube  5. 

Here  into  b  the  very  hot  and  nearly  spent  wash  conies  into  contact  with  the  stenn 
issuing  from  the  steam  boiler  through  the  steam  tube  a,  a.  It  rushes  through  it,  snd 
carries  off  from  it  the  spirit  through  the  small  orifices  of  the  plate  c,  expands  thus  into 
the  whole  breadth  of  this  chamlier  through  the  wash  standing  in  it,  and  deprives  this  at 
once  of  every  trace  of  spirit,  then  collects  over  the  fluid,  and  enters  throu^  the  ocHuiec- 
tion  tube  e,  into  the  undermost  chamber  of  n,  and  thence  into  the  following  in  succes- 
sion, always  through  the  orifices  of  the  plate  r  r.  Whilst  the  steam  meets  the  wash  in 
every  chamber,  and  becomes  more  spirituous  the  higher  it  mounts,  it  at  the  same  time 
becomes  cooler,  and  deposits  the  watery  part,  absorbing  more  alcohol,  so  that  aAer  tht& 
complicated  rectification  it  passes  on  through  the  tube  m  m,  into  the  lowest  chamber  of 
the  forewarmer  f.  It  here  pursues  a  like  path  upwards  through  the  plates  «,«,  where 
the  feints  are  at  the  same  time  rectified  by  the  dephlegmation  of  the  vapour.  The  steam 
flows  through  the  different  junction  tubes  into  f,  and  its  subdivi^ons,  whereby  (aM  the 
wash  in  o)  forms  upon  each  plate  a  layer  an  inch  thick  to  be  penetrated  by  the  steam. 
The  remainder  passes  out  of  the  undermost  plate  through  the  tube  gg,  into  o,  where 
it  is  carried  on  by  the  pump  with  fresh  wash  into  circulation  in  the  apparatna. 

llie  alcoholic  vapour  reaches  now  a.  The  plate  which  separates  a  and  p  is  not  per- 
forated ;  it  lets  the  vapour  merely  pass  through  the  short  and  wide  junction  tube  a,  into 
the  condenser  a,  where  in  like  manner  the  non-perforated  plates  v,  w,  compel  it  to  follow 
the  zig-sag  bendings  of  t,  »,  so  as  to  complete  its  condensation  and  the  beating  of  the 
wash  in  r.  The  completely  condensed  vapour  is  collected  on  the  bottom  of  a,  and  is  con- 
ducted out  of  the  cup  of  the  junction  tube  there,  (which  is  larger)  through  the  annexed 
tube  sideways  at  p,  into  the  refrigerator,  (not  shown  in  the  figure). 

I  shall  conclude  this  article  with  a  description  of  two  stills,  the  first  of  whi^  iseom> 
monly  employed  by  the  ehemists  in  Berlin  for  rectifying  alcohd.     a,  is  the  ash-pit;  b, 


the  fireplace ;  e,  c,  the  flues,  which  go  spirally  round  the  sides  of  the  eucurbit  d;  e,  the 
capital,  made  of  block  tin,  and  furnished  with  a  brass  edge,  which  fits  tight  to  a  corre- 
sponding edge  on  the  mouth  of  d ;  /,/,  the  sUnting  pipes  of  the  capital ;  g,  the  oval  re- 
frigeratory, made  of  copper ;  A,  the  water-gauge  glass  tube ;  t,  a  stopcock  for  emptying 
the  vessel ;  A,  do,  for  drawing  off  the  hot  water  from  the  surface ;  4  tube  for  the 
supply  of  cold  water.  A  double  cylinder  of  tin  is  placed  in  the  refrigeratory,  of 
which  the  outer  one  m,  m,  stands  upon  three  feet,  and  is  furnished  with  a  discharge 
pipe  n.  The  inner  one  o,  o,  which  is  open  above,  receives  cold  water  through  the 
pipe  pt  and  lets  the  warm  water  flow  off  through  the  short  tube  q,  into  the  refrigers- 
tory.  In  the  narrow  space  between  the  two  cylinders,  the  vapours  preceeding  from 
the  capital  are  condensed,  and  pass  off  in  the  liquid  state  through  «.  The  refrige- 
ratory is  made  oval,  in  order  to  receive  two  condensers  alongside  of  each  other  in  the 
line  of  the  longer  axis ;  though  only  one,  and  that  in  the  middle,  is  represented  in 
the  figure. 

The  continuous  system  of  distillation  has  been  carried  in  France  to  a  great  pitch 
of  perfection,  by  the  ingenuity  chiefly  of  M.  Cellier  Blumenthal,  and  M.  Ch.  Derosoe. 
^>*  ]  377.  is  a  general  view  of  their  apparatus ;  a  and  a  are  boilers  or  alembics  encased 


In  briekirork,  and  receiving 
directly  the  action  of  the  flame 
pliXiog  beneath  them;  in  the 
copper,  A,  the  f  inane,  or  spent 
vine,  is  final  I  v  eihausted  of 
all  it>  alcohol  c  is  the  column 
oF  dittillation ;  n,  the  column 


■nd  Ceding  itself  al 
time  by  mean,  of  a 
cock  placed  in  the 
II,  reaernrir  of  vinaa 


rectifying  column,   n,  up  into 


the   fl 


1    oF  the 


k  of  dif. 


charge  of  the  alembic,  t ; 

the    operation    goes  on,    llie 

linuallT  by  the  itop-cock ; 
b,  a  glasa  tube  to  ihow  the 
height  trf'tbe  liquor  in  « ;  c,  ■ 
•afety'Talre ;  d,  a  stop-cock 
for  paulng  the  rinasse  from 
the  alembic,  t,  into  the  bottom 
of  the  alemUc,  a ;  e,  a  tube 
to  lead  the  alcoholic  rapours, 
generated  in  A,  into  the  bottom 
of  I,  which  Tapoura,  in  pasting 
through  the  liquor  in  >.  heat 
it,  and  arepariialt;  condensed ; 
f,  glass  tube  to  mark  the  leiel 
of  the  liquor  in  i,  ?,  and  g,  level 
indiolorsj  A,  pipe  conducting 
the  nnaase  fiom  the  lower  part  of  the  wine-heater,  i,  upon  the  uppermost  of  the  aeries 
of  boiiiontal  discs,  mounted  within  the  column  of  distillation ;  i,  a  slop-cock  for  empty- 
ing  the  wine-beater  at  the  end  of  an  operation  i  1,1,  two  tubes  Btted  to  the  wine-healer. 
H,  of  which  the  fint  descends  into  the  last  compartment  of  the  rectifier,  whence  it  rises 
to  the  fifihi  andtheaecond  lube  descends  to  the  third  compartmBnt,  whence  it  rise*  above 
the  second.  At  the  curvature  of  each  of  these  two  tubes  a  stopcock,  I,  and  t,  u  placed 
on  tbem,  for  drawing  at  pleasure  a  sample  of  the  liquor  returned  to  tho  rcctiAer ;  m,  n, 
and  o,  are  tubes  commuaicsiting  on  one  side  with  the  slanting  tube,  p.  and  on  the  oilier 
with  the  tube,  I,  These  three  communications  serve  to  fumish  a  spirit  of  greater  or 
leas  strength.  Thus  if  it  be  wished  to  obtain  a  very  strong  spirit,  the  alcoholic  vapours 
which  condense  in  the  worm  enclosed  in  (,  are  all  to  he  led  back  into  the  rectifier,  n, 
to  effect  which  purpose  it  ia  requisite  merely  to  open  the  stop-cocks,  n  and  o ;  again, 
weaker  spirita  may  be  had  by  closing  the  stop-cock,  o,  and  atill  weaker  by  closing  the 

will  flow  off  into  the  worm  within  the  upright  cooler,  r,  and  will  get  mixed  with  tbe 
richer  vapours  eoodenaed  in  this  refrigeratory.  Tlie  interior  of  the  column,  c,  contains 
a  series  of  movable  concave  scale  pans  (VAe  those  of  balances),  with  spaces  between, 
each  alternate  paji  hating  the  contei  aide  turned  reversely  of  the  preceding  one,  fur  the 
purpose  of  prolonging  the  cascade  descent  of  thevlnaise  through  c,  ■ndeipoaiiig  it  more 
to  the  beating  action  of  the  ascending  vapours ;  the  edge*  of  these  pans  are,  moreover, 
tiimished  with  projecting  spicule  of  copper  wires,  to  lead  off  tbe  liquor  from  their 

series  of  shelves,  or  floors,  the  pssaage  from  one  compartment  to  that  above  it  being 
thmigh  a  short  tube,  bent  at  right  angles,  and  open  at  eltber  end  ;  p,p,p,  is  a  general 
tube,  for  receiving  tbe  vapours  condensed  iu  each  of  the  turns  of  the  large  serpentine 
within  a      Tlie  aiia  of  thia  worm  is  faorizoDlsl ;  ;,  ;,  q,  peep-holes  in  the  top  of  tbe 


^  if  desired,  those  o 


cobolic 

e  been  c 


ensedii 


n  of  tl 
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of  the  cooler,  f;  f,  a  tube  to  lead  the  viiiasne  firom  the  upper  part  of  the  eooler,  p,  into 
the  upper  paK  of  the  wine-heater,  m;  u,a  funnel ;  p,  a  stop- cock  to  feed  the  tube,  /, 
with  vinasse ;  x,  a  tube  of  outlet  for  the  spirits  produced ;  it  ends,  as  shown  in  the  figure, 
in  a  test  tube  containing  an  hydrometer. 

'flie  sUU  of  Laugier  is  represented  by  a  general  yiew  in  Jig,  1 378.   a  and  b  are  alembics 


1378 


^•<;^i 


a 


exposed  to  the  direct  action  of  the  Are,  and  ser^e  a  like  purpose  to  those  of  ^y.  137?. :  r, 
is  a  cylinder  containing  the  rectifier,  and  serving  as  a  wine-heater ;  d,  is  the  condensiii;; 
cylinder  I  a,  a  stopMsock  communicating  with  the  wine  tun;  6,  a  plunger-tube,  fur- 
nished with  a  funnel^  through  which  wine' runs  constantly  into  the  condenser,  d;  c,  an 
overflow  pipe  of  n,  between  c  and  n,  communicating  by  a  tube^  dipping  in  the  cylinder, 
c ;  (f,  a  plunger  equilibrium  tube,  supplying  the  alembics  with  hot  wine ;  e,  a  tube 
leading  the  vapours  of  the  first  alembic,  A|  into  the  second  one,  b,  into  which  it  dips: 
/t  a  tube  conducting  the  vapours  of  alcohol  firom  the  alembic,  a,  into  the  circles  of  tlic 
rectifier;  p,  a  tube  bringing  back  into  the  alemlMc,  a,  the  vapours  condensed  in  the 
circles  of  the  rectifier  ;  h,  a  tube  conducting  the  viqwrus  not  condensed  into  the  worm 
of  the  condenser ;  i,  a  tube  serving  for  the  eipulsion  of  the  air  when  the  wine  oomes 
into  the  vessel  c  /  it  communicates  with  the  tube,  A,  so  as  not  to  lose  alcohol,    /i  it  a 
prolongation  of  the  tube  d,  communicating  with  tlie  tube  A,  so  that  it  may  be  in  contact 
with  the  external  air  ;  I,  a  stop-cook  through  which  the  alcohol  oondensod  runs  off  intu 
the  serpentine ;  m,  levels,  indicating  the  height  of  the  liquor  in  Use  alembics,  a  and  s ; 
fi,  tube  with  a  stop-cock,  for  feeding  the  alembic  ▲ ;  o,  a  disdiarge  stc^cock  of  the  spent 
Yiua88e(wa8h)« 

A  description  of  the  operation  of  the  first  still  will  render  that  of  the  second  intelligiUlc. 

The  alembic,  a,  being  filled  three-fourths  with  vinasse,  and  a  having  only  4  or  5  ImIics 
of  vinasse  over  its  bottom,  the  liquor  in  a  is  made  to  boil,  and  the  stop-G«>ck,  r,  being  ai 
the  same  time  opened,  some  of  the  wino  to  be  distilled  is  allowed  to  fiiU  into  the  funnel, 
u  :  this  cold  liquor  runs  to  the  bottom  of  the  cooler,  f,  fills  it,  passes  into  the  wine-heatiT 
by  the  tube,  I,  spreads  into  a  perforated  conduit  along  the  top  of  b,  thence  trickles  down 
into  this  vessel  till  it  fills  it  to  the  level  of  the  tube,  A,  by  which  it  is  conducted  into  the 
column,  c,  and,  flowing  down  through  all  its  compartments,  it  lalls  at  last  into  the 
second  alembic,  a. 

During  tliis  progress,  the  liquor  of  a  having  begun  to  boil,  the  alcoholic  vapour  panes, 
by  means  of  the  tube  e,  c,  into  the  second  alembic  a,  which,  being  heated  by  these 
vapours,  and  by  the  products  of  combustion  issuing  from  the  fire-place  under  the  first 
alembic,  is  also  soon  made  to  boil.  The  vapour  which  it  produces  is  disengaged  into 
the  column  of  distillation  c,  meets  there  the  wine  which  trickles  through  all  its  com* 
partmenis  transfers  to  it  a  portion  of  its  heat,  and  deprives  it  of  alcohol,  goes  into  the 
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column  D,  where  it  is  dcoholixed  alVesh,  then  enters  into  the  worm  within  the  wine- 
heater  X,  glides  through  all  its  windings,  gets  stripped  in  part  of  the  aqueous  vapours 
which  accompanied  the  alcohol,  and  which  return  first  by  the  tube  p,  p,  then  by  A  It 
into  the  column  of  rectification  :  afterwards  the  spirituous  yapour  passes  into  the  worm 
enclosed  in  the  cooler  r,  to  issue  finally  condensed  and  depriyed  of  all  the  water, 
wished  to  be  taken  from  it,  by  the  tube  x,  into  the  gauge  receiver. 

When  the  indicator  f,  of  the  alembic  a,  shows  it  to  be  nearly  full,  the  stop-cock  a 
of  the  alembic  a  is  opened,  and  the  vinasse  is  allowed  to  run  out  entirely  eihausted  of 
spirit ;  but  as  so<mi  as  there  are  only  seven  inches  of  liquor  above  the  discharge  pipe, 
the  cock  a  is  shut,  and  d  is  opened  to  run  off  seven  inches  of  liqu(Mr  firom  a. 

It  appean,  therefore,  that  in  reference  to  the  discharge,  the  operation  is  not  quite 
continuous;  but  this  slight  interruption  is  a  real  improvement  introduced  by  M. 
Derosne  into  the  working  of  M.  Blumenthal*s  apparatus.  It  is  impossible  fiir  any 
distiller,  however  expert»  to  exhaust  entirely  the  liquor  of  the  last  alembic,  if  the 
dischai^  be  not  stopped  for  a  short  time.  The  above  dbtilling  apparatus  requires 
from  two  to  three  houra  to  put  it  in  full  action.  From  10  to  15  per  cent,  of  spirit  of 
2  are  obtained  from  the  average  of  French  wine!  and  600  litres  of  such  spirit  are 
run  off  with  150  kilogrammes  of  coals ;  or  about  two  old  English  quarts  of  spirit  fur 
each  pound  of  coals. 

STOCKING  MANUFACTURE.     See  Hosnar. 

STONE,  is  earthy  matter,  condensed  into  so  hard  a  state  as  to  yield  only  to  the  blows 
of  a  hammer,  and  therefore  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  building.  Such  was  the 
care  of  the  ancients  to  provide  strong  and  durable  materials  for  their  public  edifices,  that 
but  for  the  desolating  hands  of  modem  barbarians,  in  peace  and  in  war,  most  of  the 
temples  and  other  public  monuments  of  Greece  and  of  Rome  would  have  remained 
perfect  at  the  present  day,  uriinjured  by  the  elements  during  2000  years.  The  contrast, 
in  tliis  respect,  of  the  works  of  modern  architects,  especially  in  Great  Britain,  is  very 
humiliating  to  those  who  boast  so  loudly  of  social  advancement ;  for  there  is  scareely  a 
public  building  of  recent  date  which  will  be  in  existence  one  thousand  years  hence. 
Many  of  the  most  splendid  works  of  modern  architecture  are  hastening  to  decay,  in  what 
may  be  justly  called  the  very  infancy  of  their  existence,  if  compared  with  the  date  of 
those  erected  in  ancient  Italy,  Greece,  and  Egypt.  This  is  remarkably  the  case  with 
the  three  Inridges  of  London,  Westminster,  and  BlackfKara;  the  foundations  of  which 
began  to  perish  roost  visibly  in  the  very  lifetime  of  their  constructors.  Every  stone 
intended  for  a  durable  edifice  ought  to  be  tested  as  to  its  durability,  by  immersion  in  a 
saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda,  and  exposure  during  some  days  to  the  air.  Tlie 
crystallisation  which  ensues  in  its  interior  will  cause  the  same  disintegration  of  its  sub- 
stance which  frost  would  occasion  in  a  series  of  years. 

STONESk  for  building,  and  bricks,  may  be  proved  as  to  their  power  of  resisting  the 
action  of  frost,  by  the  above  method,  first  practised  by  M.  Brard,  and  afterwards  by 
MM.  Vicat,  Billaudel,  and  Coarad,  engineen  of  the  bridges  and  highways  in  France. 
The  operation  of  water  in  congealing  within  the  pores  of  a  stone  may  be  imitated  by 
the  action  of  a  salt,  which  can  increase  in  bulk  by  a  cause  easily  produced ;  such  as 
efflorescence  or  crystallisation,  for  example.  Sulphate  of  soda  or  Glauber's  salt  answen 
the  purpose  perfectly,  and  it  iliould  be  applied  as  follows :  — 

Average  samples  of  the  stones  in  their  sound  state,  free  from  shakes,  should  be  sawed 
into  pieces  2  or  3  inches  cube,  and  numbered  with  China  ink  or  a  graving  tool.  A 
large  quantity  of  Glauber's  salt  should  be  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  the  solution  should 
be  left  to  cool.  The  clear  saturated  solution  being  heated  to  the  boiling  point  in  a 
saucepan,  the  several  pieces  of  stone  are  to  be  suspended  by  a  thread  in  the  liquid  for 
esactly  one  half-hour.  They  are  then  removed  and  hung  up  each  by  itself  over  a  vessel 
containing  some  of  the  above  cold  saturated  solution.  In  the  course  of  24  hours,  if  the 
air  be  not  very  damp  or  cold,  a  white  efflorescence  will  appear  upon  the  stones.  Each 
piece  must  be  then  immersed  in  the  liquor  in  the  subjacent  vessel,  so  as  to  cause  the 
cr]^tals  to  disappear,  be  once  more  hung  up — and  dipped  again  whenever  the  dry  efflores- 
cence forms.  The  temperature  of  the  apartment  should  be  kept  as  uniform  as  possible 
during  the  progress  of  the  trials.  According  to  their  tendency  to  exfoliate  by  frost,  the 
several  stones  will  show,  even  in  the  course  of  the  first  day,  alterations  on  the  edges  and 
angles  of  the  cubes ;  and  in  5  days  after  efflorescence  begins,  the  results  will  be  manifest, 
and  may  be  estimated  by  the  weight  of  disintegrated  fragments,  compared  to  the  known 
weight  of  the  piece  in  its  original  state,  both  taken  equidly  dry. 

STONE,  ARTIFICIAL,  for  sUtuary  and  other  decorations  of  architecture,  has 
been  made  for  several  yean  with  singular  success  at  Berlin,  by  Mr.  Fcilner.  His 
materials  are  nearly  the  same  with  those  of  English  pottery ;  and  the  plastic  mass  is 
fashioned  either  in  moulds,  or  by  hand.  His  kilns,  which  are  peculiar  in  form,  and 
economical  in  fuel,  deserve  to  be  generally  known.  Ftpt.  1379.  and  1380.  represent  his 
round  kiln;>l^.  1 379.  being  an  obtiqtie  section  in  the  line  a,  b,  c,  of/y.  1380.,  which  is 
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and  plan  in  the  line  a,  a,  b,  t,  etjig.  15T9.  Tta<  inner  ciieulsr  qwce  t,  tonni 
the  elliplical  trth.  is  filled  with  the  tgam  to  be  tnlied,  Kt  tipoa  brick  mti|iimii. 
icarth  ii  a  few  Tcet  aboie  llie  ground  ;  and  there  art  tupi  before  the  door  <L  Iot 
orkmen  (o  mount  bf.  in  charging  the  kilo.     The  fira  a  applied  on  the  finr  nda 

the  hoirth.  The  flame  of  each  paoea  along  the  itnight  taetfi,fi,  madfk.  In 
vond  oiinular  flue  p,  p,  u  alao  in  Ibe  third  I,  /,  the  flame  of  each  fire  ia  kept  apan, 

Hpirated  rrom  the  adjoining,  bj  tfae  atonei  h  and  bl  In  the  fourth  flue  ■>,  the 
s  again  conie  tngcthrr,  an  also  in  o.  and  aaoeod  bj  the  middle  opening,  Betidei 
irge  orifire,  there  arc  Mreral  imall  hoiei,  p,  p,  in  the  hearth  orer  the  abore  flun. 
d  Ihi  flames  from  the  otiier  poinU  into  eontacl  with  the  Tarioiu  articlea.  There 
Iso  channels  i;,  ij,  in  (he  >id«,  encloied  bj  thin  walla  r,  to  promota  the  equable 
bulion  of  the  lieal ;  and  Ihtae  are  placnd  right  orer  the  lint  fira-fluea  a.  The 
ioni  r,  arc  pcrrorated  with  many  hoiei,  through  whioh,  a<  well  a*  front  their  ti^H. 
ime  ma/  be  directed  inwirdi  and  downward! ;  m  are  the  >enli  for  earrying  off  Uie 


flames  into  the  upper  rpuce  «,  which  is  usually  left  empty.  Tbeae  lenta  ca 
by  iron  damper -plates,  pushed  in  through  the  aljde-slila  of  the  dome.  (,  (,  are  ptep- 
holes,  for  obaerring  the  stole  of  Ignition  in  the  furnace ;  but  they  ate  moat  eomnumly 
bricked  up.  Fig.  1S8I.  is  a  Tertical  aection,  and /jr.  1382.  s  plan,  of  an  cicdleDt  kite  far 
baking  clay  to  a  stony  cotuittenc^  for  the  aborc  purpose,  or  br  burning  fire-biieka 


is  the  lowei ;  a,  the  middle ;  c,  the  upper  kiln  ;  and  D,  the  hood,  tertninaling  In  the 
imncy  *.  a.  o,  ia  the  ash-pit;  b,  t,  the  vault  for  raking  out  the  ashes i  it  is  coreted 
th  an  iron  door  <:■  4  i>  the  peep-hole,  filled  with  a  clay  stopper  ;  t,  is  tbe  fire-plMc ; 
f,  a  vent  iti  the  middle  of  each  arch ;  jr,  g,  Hon  at  the  sides  of  tbe  arches,  situated  be- 
een  the  two  fireplaces ;  k,  t,  k,  are  apertures  for  introducing  the  articlea  to  be  bdltd  1 
t  grate  for  the  fire  in  the  uppermost  kiln  i  m,  the  ash-pit ;  b,  the  flre-door ;  a,  open- 
ly through  which  the  flames  of  a  second  flre  are  thrown  in.  At  first,  only  the  groond 
In  A  U  fired,  with  cleft  billets  of  ptne-«ood,  introduced  at  tbe  opening  i ;  wben  thit 
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Is  finished,  the  second  U  fired ;  and  then  the  third,  in  like  manner.     This  kiln  is  very 
like  the  porcelain  kiln  of  Sevres,  and  is  employed  in  many  places  for  baking  stoneware. 
Mr,  Keene  obtained  a  patent  a  few  years  ago,  for  making  a  fictitious  stone-paste 
in  the  following  way  :  —  He  dissolves  one  pound  of  alum  in  a  gallon  of  water,  and 
in   this  solution  he  soaks  84  pounds  of  gypsum  calcined  in  small  lumps.     He  exposes 
these  lumps  in  the  open  air  for  about  eight  days,  till  they  become  apparently  dry,  and 
then  calcines  them  in  an  oven  at  a  dull-red  heat.     The  waste  heat  of  a  coke  oven  is 
well  adapted  for  this  purpose.     (See  Fitcoal,  cokxko  of.)     These  lumps,  being  ground 
and  sifted,  afford  a  fine  powder,  which,  when  made  up  into  a  paste  with  the  proper 
quantity  of  water,  forms  the  petrifying  ground.     The  mass  soon  concretes,  and  after 
being  brushed  over  with  a  thin  layer  of  the  petrifying  paste,  may  be  polished  with 
pumice,  &a,  in  the  usual  way.     It  then  affords  a  body  of  great  compactness  and  dura- 
bility.    If  half  a  pound  of  copperas  be  added  to  the  solution  of  the  alum,  the  gypsum 
paste,  treated  as  above,  has  a  fine  cream  or  yellow  colour.     This  stone  stands  the  weather 
tolerably  well. 

STONEWARE.  (Fuyencc,  Fr.  ;  Steingui,  Germ.)  See  Pottebt. 
STORAX,  STYRAX,  flows  from  the  twigs  and  the  trunk  of  the  Liquidamher 
styracifiMo,  a  tree  which  grows  in  Louisiana,  Virginia,  and  Mexico.  Liquidamher,  as 
this  resin  is  also  called,  is  a  brown  or  ash-gray  substance,  of  the  consistence  of  turpentine, 
which  dries  up  rapidly,  has  an  agreeable  smell,  like  benzoin,  and  a  bitterish,  sharp, 
burning  taste.  It  dissolves  in  four  parts  of  alcohol,  and  affords  1  *4  per  cent,  of  benzoic 
acid. 

STOVE  (PocTe,  Caloriftrt^Yr,  \  Oftn,  Germ.) ;  is  a  fireplace,  more  or  less  close,  for 
warming  apartments.  When  it  allows  the  burning  coals  to  be  seen,  it  is  called  a  stove- 
grate.  Hitherto  stoves  have  rarely  been  had  recourse  to  in  this  country  for  heating  our 
sitting-rooms ;  the  cheerful  blase  and  ventilation  of  an  open  fire  being  generally  preferred. 
But  last  winter  but  two,  by  its  inclemency,  gave  birth  to  a  vast  multitude  of  projects 
for  increasing  warmth  and  economising  fuel,  many  of  them  eminently  insalubrious,  by  pre- 
venting due  renewal  of  the  air,  and  by  the  introduction  of  noxious  ftimes  into  it.  When 
coke  is  burned  very  slowly  in  an  iron  box,  the  carbonic  acid  gas  which  is  generated,  being 
half  as  heavy  again  as  the  atmospherical  air,  cannot  ascend  in  the  chimney  at  the 
temperature  of  300°  F. ;  but  regurgitates  into  the  apartment  through  every  pore  of  the 
stoves,  and  poisons  the  atmosphere.  The  large  stoneware  stoves  of  France  and  Germany 
are  iree  firom  this  vice ;  because,  being  fed  with  fuel  from  the  outside,  they  cannot  pro- 
duce a  reflux  of  carbonic  acid  into  the  apartment,  when  their  draught  becomes  feeble,  as 
inevitably  results  from  the  obscurely  burning  stoves  which  have  the  doors  of  the  fire- 
place and  ash-pit  immediately  above  the  hearth-stone. 

I  have  recently  performed  some  careful  experiments  upon  this  subject,  and  find  that 
when  the  fuel  is  burning  so  slowly  in  the  stoves  as  not  to  heat  the  iron  surface  above  the 
250th  or  300th  degree  of  Fahr.,  there  b  a  constant  deflux  of  carbonic  acid  gas  from  the 
ash-pit  into  the  room.  This  noxious  emanation  is  most  easily  evinced  by  applying  the 
beak  of  a  matrass,  containing  a  little  Goulard's  extract  (solution  of  sub-acetate  of  lead), 
to  a  round  hole  in  the  door  of  the  ash-pit  of  a  stove  in  this  languid  state  of  combustion. 
In  a  few  seconds  the  liquid  will  become  milky,  by  the  reception  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 
I  shall  be  happy  to  afford  ocular  demonstration  of  this  fact  to  any  incredulous  votary 
of  the  pseudo-economical,  anti-ventilation,  stoves  now  so  much  in  vogue.  There  is  no 
mode  in  which  the  health  and  lifii  of  a  person  can  be  placed  in  more  insidious  jeopardy, 
than  by  sitting  in  a  room  with  its  chimney  closed  up  with  such  a  choke-damp-vomiting 
stove. 

That  fuel  may  be  consumed  by  an  obscure  species  of  combustion,  with  the  emission 
of  very  little  heat,  was  clearly  shown  in  Sir  H.  Davy*s  RettareheM  en  Flanu.  **  The 
&cts  detailed  on  insensible  combustion,**  says  he,  **  explain  why  so  much  more  heat  is 
obtained  firom  fuel  when  it  is  burned  quickly,  than  slowly  ;  and  they  show  that,  in  all 
cases,  the  temperature  of  the  acting  bodies  should  be  kept  as  high  as  possible ;  not 
only  because  the  general  increment  of  heat  is  greater,  but  likewise  because  those  com- 
binations are  prevented,  which,  at  lower  temperatures,  take  place  without  any  con- 
siderable production  of  heat  These  facts  likewise  indicate  the  source  of  the  great 
error  into  which  experimenters  have  fidlen,  in  estimating  the  heat  given  out  in  the  com* 
bustion  of  charcoal ;  and  they  indicate  methods  by  which  the  temperature  may  be  in- 
creased, and  the  limits  to  certain  methods.**  These  conclusions  are  placed  in  a 
strong  practical  light  by  the  following  simple  experiments :  •—  I  set  ui)on  the  top  ori- 
fice of  a  small  cyhndrical  stove,  a  hemispherical  copper  pan,  containing  six  pounds  of 
water,  at  60^  F.,  and  burned  briskly  under  it  3}  pounds  of  coke  in  an  hour ;  at  the 
end  of  which  time,  4^  pounds  of  water  were  boiled  off.  On  burning  the  same 
weight  of  coke  Jowlg  m  the  same  furnace,  surmounted  by  the  same  pan,  in  the  course 
of  12  boors,  little  more  than  one- half  the  qiuuitity  of  water  was  exhaled.  Yet,  in  the 
first  case,  the  aerial  products  of  combustion  swept  so  rapidly  over  the  bottom  of  the 
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p^,  as  to  eommunieate  to  it  not  more  tlian  one-fimrth  of 
the  effective  heat  which  miglit  have  been  obtained  by  one 
of  the  plans  described  in  the  article  ErAroRAnoM  ;  wtiile, 
in  the  second  coe,  these  products  moved  at  leoat  12  times 
more  slowly  across  tiie  bottom  of  the  pan,  and  ought  there- 
fore to  have  been  so  mnch  tlie  more  effective  in  evapom- 
tion,  had  they  posiened  the  same  power  or  quantity  of 
heat. 

Stoves,  when  properly  oonstnicted^  may  be  employed 

both  safely  and  advantageously  to  heat  entrance-halls  opon 

tlie  ground  story  of  a  house ;  but  care  should  be  taken  not 

to  vitiate  the  air  by  passing  it  o^er  ignited  surfhees^  as  b 

Ig^BBMii^^  T    I    i  the  ease  with  most  of  the  patent  stoves  now  foisted  upon 

IfciiiSiiiwip^— i^^— I  JCJi']  the  public    Fip.  IS8S.  eibibits  a  vertioal  seetioo  of  natove 

which  has  been  recommended  for  power  and  economy ;  but 
it  is  highly  objectionable,  as  being  apt  to  scorch  the  air. 
-^  The  flame  of  the  Are  a,  circulates  round  the  boriaontal 
pipes  of  cast  iron,  bht^  e,  d  d,  e  e,  which  receive  the  external  air  at  the  orifice  6, 
and  conduct  it  up  tlirougli  the  series,  till  it  issues  highly  heated  at  k,  l,  and  may  be 
tlience  conducted  wherever  it  Is  wanted.  Tlie  smoke  escapes  through  the  chimney  a. 
This  stove  has  evidently  two  prominent  faults;  first,  it  heats  the  air-pipe»  very  nnequnlly, 
and  the  undermost  far  too  much  ;  secondly,  the  air,  by  the  time  it  has  ascended  through 
the  agsag  range  to  tlie  pipe  «  e,  will  be  nearly  of  the  same  temperature  with  it,  and 
will  therefore  abstract  none  of  its  heat.  Thus  the  upper  pipes,  if  there  be  several  in  the 
range,  will  be  quite  inoperative,  wasting  their  warmth  upon  the  sooty  air. 

Pip,  1S84.  exhibits  a  transverse  vertical  section  of  a  fiir  more  economical  and  powerful 


stove,  in  which  the  above  evils  are  avoided. 
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The  products  of  combustion  of  the  fire  a, 
rise  up  between  two  brick  walls,  so 
as  to  play  upon  the  bed  of  tiles  a, 
where,  after  communicating  a  mode- 
rate heat  to  ^e  series  of  slantinjr 
p>p«t  wbo*  .n-u  «e  i«|>i««nte3 
by  the  small  circles  a,  a,  they  turn 
to  the  right  and  left,  and  circulate 
round  the  successive  rows  of  pipes 
b,  6,  e,  e,  d,  d,  e,  e,  and  finally  escape 
at  the  bottom  by  the  flues  y,  p,  pur- 
suing a  somewhat  rimilar  path  to 
that  of  the  burned  air  among  a 
bench  of  gas-light  retorts.  It  is 
known,  that  two-thirds  of  the  fuel 
have  been  saved  in  the  gaa-worfts  by 
this  distribution  of  the  fbrnaoe.  For 
the  purpose  of  heating  apaitments, 
the  great  oligect  is  to  supply  a  vast 
body  of  genial  air ;  and,  therefore, 
merely  such  a  moderate  fire  should 
be  kept  up  in  a,  as  will  sofliee  to 
warm  all  the  pipes  pretty  equally  to 
the  temperature  of  990^  Fahr. ;  and,  indeed,  as  tliey  are  laid  with  a  slight  slope,  ore 
open  to  the  air  at  their  under  ends,  and  terminate  at  the  upper  in  a  common  main  pipe 
or  tunnel,  they  can  hardly  be  rendered  very  hot  by  any  intemperance  of  firing.  I  esn 
safely  recommend  this  stove  to  my  readers.  If  the  tubes  be  made  of  stoneware^  its 
construction  will  cost  very  little ;  and  they  may  be  made  of  any  sise,  and  multiplied  so 
as  to  carry  off  the  whole  effective  heat  of  the  fuel,  leaving  merely  so  much  of  it  in  the 
burned  air,  as  to  waft  it  fairly  up  the  chimney. 

I  shall  conclude  this  article  by  a  short  extract  of  a  paper  which  was  read  befbre  the 
Royal  Society,  on  the  1 6th  of  June,  1836,  tfpoa  warminp  and  vtmHIaHng  apartmaUi;  s 
subject  to  which  my  mind  had  been  particularly  turned  at  that  time,  by  the  Directors 
of  the  Customs  Fund  of  Life  Assurance,  on  account  of  the  very  general  stete  of  indis* 
position  and  disease  prevailing  among  those  of  their  officers  (nearly  100  in  number) 
engaged  on  duty  in  the  Long  Room  of  the  Custom  House^  London. 

*<  Ihe  symptoms  of  disorder  experienced  by  the  several  gentlemen  (about  twenty  in 
number),  whom  I  examined,  out  of  a  great  many  who  were  indupoaed,  vrere  of  a  very 
uniform  character.     Hie  following  is  the  result  of  my  researches :  — 

"  A  sense  of  tension  or  fulness  of  the  head,  with  occasional  flushings  of  the  coun- 
tenance, throbbing  of  the  temples,  and  vertigo,  followed,  not  unfrequently,  with  a  con- 
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Aision  of  ideas,  very  dtngrceable  to  officers  occupied  with  important  and  sometimes 
intricate  calculationa.  A  few  are  affected  with  unpleasant  perspiration  on  their  sides. 
Hie  whole  of  them  complain  of  a  remarkable  coldness  and  languor  in  their  extremities, 
more  especially  the  legs  and  feet,  which  has  become  habitual,  denoting  languid  cir- 
culation in  these  parts,  which  requires  to  he  counteracted  by  the  application  of  warm 
HanneU  on  going  to  bed.  The  pulse  is,  in  many  instances,  more  feeble,  fraquent,  sharp, 
and  irritable^  thui  it  ought  to  be,  according  to  the  natural  eonatittttion  of  the  individuals. 
The  sensations  in  the  head  occasionally  rise  to  such  a  height,  notwithstanding  the  most 
temperate  regimen  of  life,  as  to  require  cupping,  and  at  other  times  dqiletory  remedies. 
Costireness,  though  not  a  unilbrra,  is  yet  a  prevailing  symptom. 

*<  The  sameness  of  the  above  ailment^  in  upwards  of  one  hundred  gentlemen,  at  very 
▼arious  periods  of  lifi^  and  of  various  temperaments,  indicates  clearly  sameness  in  the 
cause. 

^  The  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  Long  Room  ranged,  in  the  three  days  of  my  cipe- 
rimental  inquiry,  from  699  to  64^  of  Fahrenheit's  scale;  and  in  the  Examiner's  Room  it 
was  about  60^,  being  kept  somewhat  lower  by  the  occasional  shutting  of  the  hot-air 
valve,  which  is  here  placed  under  the  control  of  the  gentlemen ;  whcras  that  of  the 
Long  Room  is  designed  to  be  regulated  in  the  sunk  story,  by  the  fireman  of  the  stove, 
who  seems  sufficiently  carefiil  to  maintain  an  equable  temperature  amidst  all  the  vicis- 
situdes of  our  winter  weather.  Upon  the  7th  of  January,  the  temperature  of  the  open 
air  was  50^;  and  on  the  11th  it  was  only  35^;  yet  upon  both  days  the  thermometer  in 
tlie  Long  R^oom  indicated  the  some  heat,  of  from  62*^  to  64^. 

**  The  hot  air  discharged  from  the  two  cylindrical  stove-tunnels  into  the  Long  Room 
was  at  9CP  upon  the  7th,  and  at  1 10°  upon  the  1 1th.  This  air  is  diluted,  however,  and 
disguised,  by  admixture  with  a  column  of  cold  air,  before  it  is  allowed  to  escape.  The 
air,  on  the  contraryi  which  heats  the  Eiaminer^  Room,  undergoes  no  such  mollification, 
and  comes  forth  at  once  in  an  ardent  blast  of  fully  1 70^ ;  not  unlike  the  simoom  of  the 
desert,  as  described  by  travellers.  Had  a  similar  nuisance,  on  the  greater  scale^  existed 
in  the  Long  Room^  it  could  not  have  been  endured  by  the  merchants  and  other  visitors 
on  business :  but  the  disguise  of  an  evil  is  a  very  different  thing  from  its  removal. 
The  direct  ur  of  the  stove,  as  it  enters  the  £xaminer*s  Room,  possesses,  in  an  eminent 
degree^  the  disagreeable  smell  and  flavour  imparted  to  air  by  the  action  of  red-hot  iron ; 
and,  in  spite  of  every  attention  on  the  part  of  the  fireman  to  sweep  the  stove  apparatus 
from  time  to  time,  it  carries  along  with  it  abundance  of  burned  dusty  partides. 

**  The  leading  characteristic  of  the  air  in  these  two  rooms,  is  its  dryness  and  disagree- 
able smell.  In  the  Long  Room,  upon  the  1 1th,  the  air  indicated,  by  Daniell's  hygro- 
meter, 70  per  cent,  of  dryness,  while  the  external  atmosphere  was  nearly  saturated  with 
moisture.  The  thermometer  connected  with  the  dark  bulb  of  that  instrument  stood  at 
30^  woeu  dew  began  to  be  deposited  upon  it ;  while  the  thermometer  in  the  air  stood  at 
64°.  In  the  court  behind  the  Custom-house,  the  external  air  being  at  S5°,  dew  was 
deposited  on  the  dark  bulb  of  the  hygrometer  by  a  depression  of  only  3° ;  whereas  in 
the  Long  Room,  on  the  some  day,  a  depression  of  34°  was  required  to  produce  that 
deposition.  Air,  in  such  a  dry  state,  would  evaporate  0*44  inches  depth  of  water  from 
a  cistern  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours ;  and  its  influence  on  the  cutaneous  exhalents 
must  be  proportionably  great. 

^  As  cast  iron  always  contains,  besides  the  metal  itself,  more  or  less  carbon,  sulphur, 
phosphorus,  or  even  arsenic,  it  is  possible  that  the  smell  of  air  passed  over  it  in  an 
incandescent  state,  may  be  owing  to  some  of  those  impregnations;  for  a  quantity  of 
noxious  effluvia,  inappreciably  small,  is  capable  of  affecting  not  only  the  olfiictory 
ncrvesj  but  the  pulmonary  organs.  I  endeavoured  to  test  the  air  as  it  issued  from  the 
valve  in  the  Examiner's  Room,  by  presenting  to  it  pieces  of  white  paper  mobtencd 
with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  perceived  a  slight  darkening  to  take  place,  as  if 
by  sulphurous  fumes.  White  paper,  moistened  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water, 
was  not  in  the  least  discoloured.  'Ihe  faint  impression  on  the  first  test  paper  may  be, 
probably,  ascribed  to  sulphurous  fumes,  proceeding  from  the  ignition  of  the  myriads  of 
animal  and  vegeuble  matters  which  constantly  float  in  the  atmosphere,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  sunbeam  admitted  into  a  dark  chamber :  to  this  cause,  likewise,  the  offensive 
smell  of  air,  transmitted  over  rcd>hot  iron,  may  in  some  measure  be  attributed,  as  well 
as  to  the  hydrogen  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  aqueous  vapour,  always  present 
in  our  atmosphere  in  abundance ;  especially  close  to  tlie  banks  of  the  Thames,  below 
London  Bridge. 

'*  When  a  column  of  air  sweeps  furiously  across  the  burning  deserts  of  Africa  and 
Arabia,  constituting  the  phenomenon  called  simoom  by  the  natives,  the  air  becomes 
not  only  very  hot  and  dry,  but  highly  electrical,  as  is  evinced  by  lightning  and  thunder. 
Dry  sands,  devoid  of  vegetation,  cannot  be  conceived  to  communicate  any  noxious  gas 
or  vapour  to  the  atmosphere,  like  the  malaria  of  marslies,  called  miasmata :  it  is,  hence* 
highly  probable  that  the  blast  of  the  simoom  owes  iu  deadly  malignity,  in  reference  to 
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animal  as  well  as  vegetable  life,  simply  to  extreme  heat,  dryness,  and  electrical  disturb- 
ance. Similar  conditions,  though  on  a  smaller  scale,  exist  in  what  is  called  the  bell,  or 
cockle,  apparatus  for  heating  the  Long  Room  and  the  Examiner's  apartment  in  the 
Custom-house.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  inverted,  hollow,  flattened  pyiamids  of  east- 
iron,  with  an  oblong  base,  rather  small  in  their  dimensions,  to  do  their  work  sufficiently 
in  cold  weather,  when  moderately  heated.  The  inside  of  the  pyramids  u  exposed  to 
the  flames  of  coke  furnaces,  which  heat  them  frequently  to  ioeandesoence,  while  currents 
of  cold  air  are  directed  to  their  exterior  surfaces  by  numerous  sheet-iron  channels. 
The  incandescence  of  these  pyramids,  or  bells,  as  they  are  vulgarly  called,  was  proved 
by  pieces  of  paper  taking  fire  when  I  laid  them  on  the  summits.  Again,  aince  air 
becomes  electrical  when  it  is  rapidly  blown  upon  the  surfaces  of  certain  txydies.  it 
occurred  to  me  that  the  air  which  escapes  into  the  Examiner's  Room  might  be  in  tliis 
predicament  It  certainly  excites  the  sensation  of  a  cobweb  playing  round  the  head, 
which  is  well  known  to  all  who  are  familiar  with  electrical  machines.  To  determioe 
this  point,  I  presented  a  condensing  gold-leaf  electrometer  to  the  said  current  of  hot 
air,  and  obtained  faint  divergence  with  negative  electricity.  The  electricity-  must  b« 
impaired  in  its  tension,  however,  in  consequence  of  the  air  escaping  throug-b  an  iron 
grating,  and  striking  against  the  flat  iron  valves,  both  of  which  tend  to  restore  tlte 
electric  equilibrium.  The  air  blast,  moreover,  by  being  diffused  round  the  glass  of  the 
condenser  apparatus,  would  somewhat  mask  the  appearances.  Were  it  worth  while,  an 
apparatus  might  be  readily  constructed  for  determining  this  point,  without  anj  sudi 
sources  of  fallacy.  The  influence  of  an  atmosphere  charged  with  electricity  in  exciting 
headach  and  confusion  of  thought  in  many  persons,  is  universally  known. 

**  The  fetid  burned  odour  of  the  stove  air,  and  its  excessive  avidity  for  moisture,  are  of 
themselves,  however,  suflicient  causes  of  the  general  indisposition  produced  among  the 
gentlemen  who  are  permanently  exposed  to  it  in  the  discharge  of  their  public  duties. 

**  From  there  being  nearly  a  vacuum,  as  to  aqueous  vapour,  in  the  said  air,  while  there 
is  nearly  a  plenum  in  the  external  atmosphere  round  about  the  Custom-house,  the 
vicissitudes  of  feeling  in  those  who  have  occasion  to  go  out  and  in  frequently,  must  be 
highly  detrimental  to  health.  The  permanent  action  of  an  artificial  desiccated  air  oa 
the  animal  economy  may  be  stated  as  follows  :  — 

**  The  living  body  is  continually  emitting  a  transpirable  matter,  the  quantity  of  which, 
in  a  grown-up  man,  will  depend  partly  on  the  activity  of  the  cutaneous  exbalents,  and 
partly  on  the  relative  dryness  or  moisture  of  the  circumambient  medium.  Its  average 
amount,  in  common  circumstances,  has  been  estimated  at  SO  ounces  in  24  hours. 

^  When  plunged  in  a  very  dry  air,  the  insensible  perspiration  will  be  increased ;  and.  as 
it  is  a  true  evaporation  or  gasefttction,  it  will  generate  cold  proportionably  to  its  amount. 
Those  parts  of  the  body  which  are  most  insulated  in  the  air,  and  f\irthest  from  the 
heart,  such  as  the  extremities,  will  feel  this  refrigerating  influence  most  powerfully. 
Hence  the  coldness  of  the  hands  and  feet,  so  generally  felt  by  the  inmates  of  the  apart- 
ment, though  its  temperature  be  at  or  above  60^.  The  brain,  being  screened  by  the 
skull  from  this  evaporating  influence,  will  remain  relatively  hot,  and  will  get  surcharged, 
besides,  with  the  fluids  which  are  repelled  from  the  extremities  by  the  condensation, 
or  contraction,  of  the  blood-vessels,  caused  by  cold.  Hence  the  afi^ctions  of  the  bead, 
such  as  tension,  ana  its  dangerous  consequences.  If  sensible  perspiration  happen,  from 
debility,  to  break  forth  from  a  system  previously  relaxed,  and  plunged  into  dry  air,  so 
attractive  of  vapour,  it  will  be  of  the  kind  called  a  cold  clammy  sweat  on  the  ades  and 
back,  as  experienced  by  many  inmates  of  the  Long  Room. 

**  Such,  in  my  humble  apprehension,  is  a  rationale  of  the  phenomena  observed  at  the 
Custom-house.  Similar  effects  have  resulted  from  hot-air  stoves  of  a  similar  kind  in 
many  other  situations. 

"  Af^er  the  most  mature  physical  and  medical  investigation,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
circumstances  above  specified  cannot  act  permanently  upon  human  beings,  without 
impairing  their  constitutions,  and  reducing  the  value  of  their  lives.  The  Directors  of 
the  Customs  Fund  are  therefore  justified  in  their  apprehensions,  *  that  the  mode  of 
heating  the  Long  Room  is  injurious  to  the  health  of  persons  employed  therein,  and  tbtt 
it  must  unduly  shorten  the  duration  of  life.* 

"  It  may  be  admitted,  as  a  general  principle,  that  the  comfort  of  sedentary  individaafsr 
occupying  large  apartments  during  the  winter  months,  cannot  be  adequately  secured  hy 
the  mere  influx  of  hot  air  from  separate  stove-rooms :  it  requires  the  genial  influence 
of  radiating  surfaces  in  the  apartments  themselves,  such  as  of  open  fires,  of  pipes,  or 
other  vessels  filled  with  hot  water  or  steam.  Ihe  clothing  of  our  bodies,  exposed  to 
such  radiation  in  a  pure,  fresh,  somewhat  cool  and  bracing  air,  absoibs  a  much  more 
agreeable  warmth  than  it  could  acquire  by  being  merely  immersed  in  an  atmosphere 
heated  even  to  62^  Fahr.,  like  that  of  the  Long  Room.  In  the  former  predtcam«nt, 
the  lungs  are  supplied  with  a  relatively  dense  air,  say  at  52^  Fahr. ;  while  the  external 
surfiice  of  the  body  or  the  clothing  is  maintained  at,  perhaps,  70°  or  75*.     This  di»- 
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tinetive  cureuixuiance  has  not,  I  beUeve,  been  hitherto  duly  considered  by  the  stove 
doctors,  each  intent  on  puffing  his  own  pecuniary  interest ;  but  it  is  obviously  one  of 
great  importance,  and  which  the  English  people  would  do  well  to  keep  in  view  ;  because 
it  is  owing  to  our  domestic  apartments  being  heated  by  open  fires,  and  our  factories  by 
steam  pipes,  that  the  health  of  our  population,  and  the  expectation  of  life  among  all 
orders  in  this  country,  are  so  much  better  than  in  France  and  Germany,  where  hot-air 
stoves,  neither  agreeable  nor  inoffensive^  and  in  endless  variety  of  form,  are  generally 
employed. 

**  In  conclusion,  I  take  leave  to  state  to  you  ny  firm  conviction  that  the  only  method 
of  warming  your  Long  Room  and  subsidiary  apartments,  combining  salubrity,  safety, 
and  economy,  with  convenience  in  erection  and  durable  comfort  in  use,  is  by  a  series 
of  steam  pipes  laid  along  the  floor,  at  the  line  of  the  desk  partitions,  in  suiuble  lengths, 
with  small  arched  junction-pipes  rising  over  the  several  doorways,  to  keep  the  passages 
clear,  and  at  the  same  time  to  allow  a  free  expansion  and  contraction  in  the  pipes, 
thereby  providing  for  the  permanent  soundness  of  the  Joints.  ** 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  construct  a  stove  or  stove-grate  which  should  combine 
economy  and  comfort  of  warming  an  apartment,  with  briskness  of  eombustion  and  dura- 
bility of  the  fire,  without  any  noxious  deflux  of  carbonic  acid.     See  Cbimnst. 
ST R ASS;  see  Pastcs. 

STRAW-HAT  MANUFACTURE.     The  mode  of  preparing  the   Tuscany  or 
Italian  straw,  is  by  pulling  the  bearded  wheat  while  the  ear  is  in  a  soft  milky  state,  the 
com  having  been  sown  very  close,  and  of  consequence  produced  in  a  thin,  short,  and 
dwindled  condition.     The  straw,  with  its  ears  and  roots,  is  spread  out  thinly  upon  the 
ground  in  fine  hot  weather,  for  3  or  4  days  or  more,  in  order  to  dry  the  sap  ;  it  is  then 
tied  up  in  bundles  and  stacked,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  heat  of  the  mow  to  drive 
off  any  remaining  moisture.     It  b  important  to  keep  the  ends  of  the  straw  air-tight,  in 
order  to  retain  the  pith,  and  prevent  its  gummy  particles  from  passing  off  by  evaporation. 
After  the  straw  has  been  about  a  month  in  the  mow,  it  is  removed  to  a  meadow  and 
spread  out,  that  the  dew  may  act  upon  it,  together  with  the  sun  and  air,  and  promote 
the  bleaching,  it  being  necessary  frequently  to  turn  the  straw  while  this  process  is  going 
on.     The  first  process  of  bleaching  being  complete,  the  lower  Joint  and  root  is  pulled 
from  the  straw,  leaving  the  upper  part  fit  for  use,  which  is  then  sorted  according  to 
qualities ;  and  after  being  submitted  to  the  action  of  steam,  lor  the  purpose  of  extracting 
its  colour,  and  then  to  a  fumigation  of  sulphur,  to  complete  the  bleaching,  the  straws 
are  in  a  condition  to  be  platted  or  woven  into  hats  and  bonnets,  and  are  in  that  state 
imported  into  England  in  bundles,  the  dried  ears  of  the  wheat  being  still  on  the  straw. 
Straw  may  be  easily  bleached  by  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  and  also  by  sulphuring. 
For  the  latter  purpose,  a  cask  open  at  both  ends^  with  its  seams  papered,  is  to  be  set 
upright  a  few  inches  from  the  ground,  having  a  hoop  nailed  to  its  inside,  about  six 
inches  beneath  the  top,  to  support  another  hoop  with  a  net  stretched  across  it,  upon 
which  the  straw  is  to  be  laid  in  successive  hancUuls  loosely  crossing  each  other.     The 
cask  having  been  covered  with  a  tight  overlapping  lid,  stuffed  with  lists  of  cloth,  a 
brazier  of  burning  charcoal  is  to  be  inserted  within  the  bottom,  and  an  iron  dish  con- 
taining pieces  of  brimstone  is  to  be  put  upon  the  brasier.     The  brimstone  soon  takes 
fire,  and  fills  the  cask  with  sulphurous  acid  gas,  whereby  the  straw  gets  bleached  in  the 
course  of  three  or  four  hours.    Care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  such  a  violent  combustion 
of  the  sulphur  as  miffht  cause  black  burned  spots,  for  these  cannot  be  afterwards  removed. 
The  straw,  after  bewg  aired  and  softened  by  spreading  it  upon  the  grass  for  a  night, 
is  ready  to  be  split,  preparatory  to  dyeing.     Blue  is  given  by  a  boiling-hot  solution  of 
indigo  in  sulphuric  acid,  called  Saxo»  blue,  diluted  to  the  desired  shade ;  yellow,  by 
decoction  of  turmeric  ;  red,  by  boiling  hanks  of  coarse  scarlet  wool  in  a  bath  of  weak 
slum  water,  containing  the  straw ;  or  directly,  by  cochineal,  salt  of  tin,  and  tartar.  Brasil 
wood  and  archil  are  also  employed  for  dyeing  straw.     For  the  other  colours,  see  their 
respective  titles  in  this  Dictionary. 

STREAM-WORK&  The  name  given  by  the  Cornish  miners  to  alluvial  deposits 
of  tin  ore,  usually  worked  in  the  open  air. 

STRETCHING  MACHINE.  Cotton  goods  and  other  textile  fabrics,  either 
white  or  printed,  are  prepared  for  the  market  by  being  stretched  in  a  proper  machine, 
wbichHays  all  their  warp  and  woof  yarns  in  truly  parallel  positions.  A  very  ingenious 
and  effective  mechanism  of  thu  kind  was  made  the  subject  of  a  patent  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Morand,  of  Manchester,  in  April,  1834,  which  serves  to  extend  the  width  of  calico  pieces, 
or  of  other  cloths  woven  of  cotton,  wool,  silk,  or  fiax,  after  they  have  become  shrunk 
in  the  processes  of  bleaching,  dyeing,  &c.  I  regret  that  the  lintiits  of  this  volume  will 
not  admit  of  its  description.  The  specification  of  the  patent  is  published  in  Newton*M 
Journal^  for  December,  1835. 

STRINGS^  The  name  given  by  the  Cornish  miners  to  the  small  filamentous 
ramifications  of  a  metallic  vein. 
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STRONTTA,  one  of  the  alkftline  earths,  of  whtcb  OroiiHtem  is  the  metallic  ha»s» 
occurs  in  a  orystalline  state,  as  a  carbonate,  in  the  lead  mines  of  Strontian  in  Argrle- 
shire,  whence  its  name.  The  sulphate  is  found  crystallized  near  Bristol,  and  in  seTiTal 
other  parts  of  the  world ;  but  strontie  minerals  are  rather  rare.  The  pure  earth  is 
prepared  exactly  like  baryta,  from  either  the  carbonate  or  the  sulphate.  It  is  a  grayisb- 
white  powder,  invisible  in  the  ftimaee,  of  a  specific  gravity  approaching  that  of  bsiryta, 
having  an  acrid,  burning  taste,  but  not  so  corrosiye  as  baryta,  though  sharper  than 
lime.  It  becomes  hot  when  moistened,  and  slakes  into  a  pulverulent  hydrate,  dtaaolres 
in  150  part<i  of  water  at  60^,  and  in  much  less  at  the  boiling  point,  forming  an  alkaline 
solution,  called  ttroiUia  water,  which  deposits  crystals  in  four-sided  tablea  as  ft  cools. 
These  contain  68  per  cent,  of  water,  are  soluble  in  S9  parts  of  water  at  60^9  and  in 
about  2  parts  of  boiling  water ;  when  heated  they  part  with  5S  parts  of  water,  but 
retain  the  other  15  parts,  even  at  a  red  heat.  The  dry  earth  consists  of  84*55  e£  base, 
and  15*45  of  oxygen.  It  is  readily  distinguished  from  baryta,  by  its  infierior  solubility, 
and  by  iU  soluble  salts  giving  a  red  tinge  to  flame,  while  those  of  baryu  give  a  yellow 
tinge.  Fluosilicic  acid  and  iodate  of  soda  precipitate  die  salts  of  the  latter  earth,  but 
not  those  of  the  former.  The  compounds  of  strontia  are  not  poisonous,  like  those  of 
baryta.     The  only  preparation  of  strontia  used  in  the  arts  is  the  NrrsATr,  which  aee. 

STRYCHNIA,  ban  alkaline  base,  extracted  from  the  Stry^nos  nux  vomicat  Strjfehmo9 
ifffUMtia,  and  the  Upat  tieuie ;  which  has  been  employed  in  medicine  by  sonoe  of  the 
poison  doctors,  but  is  of  no  use  in  any  of  the  arts.  When  introduced  into  the  stonaeh, 
strychnia  acts  with  fearful  energy,  causing  lock-jaw  immediately,  and  the  death  of  the 
animal  in  a  very  short  time.  Half  a  grain,  blown  into  the  throat  of  a  rabbit,  proves 
fatal  in  five  minutes. 

Having  placed  a  drop  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  on  a  piece  of  glass,  add  to  it  a  small 
quantity  of  the  suspected  substance,  and  stir  the  whole  together,  so  as  to  ikvour  solution ; 
then  sprinkle  over  the  mixture  a  little  powdered  bichromate  of  potash,  and  gently  move 
a  glass  rod  through  the  fluid.  If  strychnia  be  present,  a  violet  colour  of  considerable 
b^uty  will  be  almost  immediately  produced,  which,  after  a  few  minutes,  will  fkde  into 
a  reddish  yellow,  but  may  be  renewed  by  the  addition  of  more  bichromate,  so  long  as  any 
strychnia  remains  undestroyed  in  the  mixture.  In  this  way  jj^  of  a  grain  of  tlwt  al- 
kaloid may  l>e  made  to  yield  a  very  decisive  indication.  The  points  to  be  noticed  are, 
that  sulphuric  acid  alone  produces  no  apparent  efiect,  and  that  the  action  begins  at  once 
round  each  partide  of  the  bichromate,  so  that  if  the  glass  be  held  in  a  vertical  position, 
streams  of  a  violet  coloured  fluid  may  be  seen  to  flow  from  each  particle ;  and  if  at  this 
time,  the  whole  be  slowly  stirred,  the  entire  bulk  of  the  fluid  will  speedily  assume  the 
same  characteristic  tint. 

In  conjunction  with  my  friend,  Mr.  Morson,  of  Southampton  Row,  I  have  thus  ex- 
amined the  following  alkaloids:  morphia,  brucia,  aconita,  atropia,  eodia,  narcoiioe, 
pierotoxia,  cinchonia,  quioa,  solania,  veratria,  and  phloridsa,  but  without  noticing  any- 
thing at  all  calculated  to  throw  a  doubt  upon  the  value  of  the  indication  thus  obtained, 
as  a  means  of  demonstrating  the  presence  of  strychnia.  In  these  experiments  the  ususl 
sources  of  error  were  sought  to  be  avoided  by  the  employment  of  pure  materials :  the 
alkaloids  having  been  manufkctured  with  great  care.  Compounds  containing  nitric  or 
muriatic  acid  are,  for  obvious  reasons,  unfit  fbr  such  investigations — the  pure  ^kaloids 
and  their  sulphates  being  alone  unobjeetionable. -—Ifr.  Lewit  TJkompttm. 

STUCCO.    See  Grrstrn. 

SUBERIC  ACID,  is  prepared  by  digesting  grated  cork  with  nitric  acid.  It  ferais 
crystals,  which  sublime  in  white  vapours  when  heated. 

SUBLIMATE,  is  any  solid  matter  resulting  from  condensed  vapours,  and, 

SUBLIMATION,  is  the  process  by  which  the  volatile  particles  are  raised  by  best, 
and  condensed  into  a  erystalline  mass.    See  CAtomL  and  SAL-AMMomtAC,  for  examples. 

SUBS  ALT,  is  a  salt  in  which  the  base  u  not  saturated  with  acid;  as  subacetate  of 
lead. 

SUCCINIC  ACID,  jleid  of^nMbtr,  (Adde  wuitdrnqme,  Fr. ;  BemHeimaaikrt,  Oerro.) 
is  obtained  by  distilling  coarsely  pounded  ambo*  in  a  retort  by  itself,  with  a  hest 
gradually  raised ;  or  mixed  with  one-twelfUi  of  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  dihitad  with 
half  its  weight  of  water.  The  acid  which  sublimes  is  to  be  dissolved  in  hot  water, 
to  be  saturated  with  potassa  or  soda,  boiled  with  bone  black,  to  remove  the  foul  empyreu- 
maiic  oily  matter,  filtered,  and  precipitated  by  nitrate  of  lead,  to  convert  it  into  an 
insoluble  succinate;  which  being  washed,  is  to  be  decomposed  by  the  equivalent  quantity 
of  sulphuric  acid.  Pure  succinic  acid  forms  transparent  prisms.  The  succinate  of  am- 
monia is  an  excellent  reagent  for  detecting  and  separating  iron. 

SUGAR  (SWcre,  Fr,  ;  Zmehtr^  Germ.  );  is  the  sweet  constituent  of  vegetable  and 
animal  products.  It  may  be  distinguisbed  into  two  principal  species.  The  first,  which 
occurs  in  the  sugar-cane,  the  beet-root,  and  the  maple,  erystalliaes  in  obKque  four-sidcd 
prisms,  terminated  by  two-sided  summits ;  it  has  a  sweetening  power  which  may  be 
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represented  by  100 ;  and  in  eircumpolariiation  it  bends  the  luminous  rays  to  the  right. 
The  second  occurs  ready  formed  in  ripe  grapes  and  other  fruits ;  it  is  also  produced  by 
treating  starch  with  diastase  or  sulphuric  acid.  This  species  forms  cauliflower  con- 
cnretions,  but  not  true  crystals ;  it  has  a  sweetening  power,  which  may  be  represented  by 
60,  and  in  eireurapolarisation  it  bends  the  rays  to  the  left.  Besides  these  two  principal 
kinds  of  sugar,  some  others  are  distinguished  by  chemists ;  as  the  sugar  of  milk,  of 
manna,  of  certain  mushrooms,  of  liquorice-root,  and  that  obtained  from  sawdust  and 
glue  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid ;  but  they  have  no  importance  in  a  manufiicturing 
point  of  view. 

Sugar,  extracted  either  from  the  cane,  the  beet,  or  the  maple^  b  identical  in  its 
properties  and  composition,  when  refined  to  the  same  pitch  of  purity  ;  only  that  of  the 
beet  seems  to  surpass  the  other  two  in  cohesive  force,  since  larger  and  firmer  crystals  of 
it  are  obtained  from  a  clarified  solution  of  equal  density.  It  contains  5*3  per  cent,  of 
combined  water,  which  can  be  separated  only  by  uniting  it  with  oxide  of  lead,  into 
what  has  been  called  a  saecharate ;  made  by  mixing  syrup  with  finely  ground  litharge, 
and  evaporating  the  mixture  to  dryness  upon  a  steam-bath.  When  sugar  is  exposed  to 
a  heat  of  400^  F.,  it  melts  into  a  brown  pasty  mass,  but  still  retains  its  water  of  com- 
position. Sugar  thus  fused  is  no  longer  capable  of  crystallisation,  and  is  called  caramel 
by  the  French.  It  is  used  for  colouring  liqueurs.  Indeed  sugar  is  so  susceptible  of 
change  by  heat,  that  if  a  colourless  solution  of  it  be  exposed  for  some  time  to  the 
temperature  of  boiling  water,  it  becomes  brown  and  partially  uncrystallizable.  Acids 
exercise  such  an  injurious  influence  upon  sugar,  that  aker  remaining  in  contact  with  it 
for  a  little  while,  though  they  be  rendered  thoroughly  neutral,  a  great  part  of  the 
sugar  will  refuse  to  crystalhxe.  Thus,  if  3  parts  of  oxalic  or  tartaric  acid  be  added  to 
augar  in  solution,  no  crystals  of  sugar  can  be  obtained  by  evaporation,  even  though 
the  acids  be  neutralised  by  chalk  or  carbonate  of  lime.  By  boiling  cane  sugar  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  changed  into  starch  sugar.  Manufacturers  of  sugar  should  be, 
therefore,  particularly  watchful  against  every  acidulous  taint  or  impregnation.  Nitric 
acid  converts  sugar  into  oxalic  and  malic  acids.  Alkaline  matter  is  likewise  most  detri- 
mental to  the  grain  of  sugar ;  as  is  always  evinced  by  the  large  quantity  of  molasses 
formed,  when  an  excess  of  temper  lime  has  been  used  in  clarifying  the  juice  of  the  cane 
or  the  beet.  When  one  piece  of  lump  sugar  is  rubbed  against  another  in  the  dark,  a 
phosphorescent  light  is  emitted. 

Sugar  is  soluble  in  all  proportions  in  water;  but  it  takes  four  parU  of  spirits  of  wine, 
of  spec.  grav.  0*830,  and  80  of  absolute  alcohol,  to  dissolve  it,  both  being  at  a  boiling 
temperature.  As  the  alcohol  cools,  it  deposits  the  sugar  in  small  crystals.*  Carmelised 
and  uncrystallisable  sugar  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol.  Pure  sugar  is  unchangeable  in 
the  air,  even  when  dissolved  in  a  good  dml  of  water,  if  the  solution  be  kept  covered 
and  in  the  dark  ;  but  with  a  very  small  addition  of  gluten,  the  solution  soon  begins  to 
ferment,  whereby  the  sugar  is  decomposed  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid,  and  ultimately 
into  acetic  acid. 

Sugar  forms  chemical  compounds  with  the  salifiable  bases.  It  dissolves  readily  in 
csustic  potash  lye,  whereby  it  loses  its  sweet  taste,  and  aflTords  on  evaporation  a  mass 
which  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  When  the  lye  is  neutralized  by  sulphuric  acid,  the  sugar 
recovers  its  sweet  taste,  and  may  be  separated  from  the  sulphate  of  potash  by  alcohol, 
but  it  will  no  longer  crystallize. 

That  syrup  possesses  the  property  of  dissolving  the  alkaline  earths,  limes,  magnesia, 
strontites,  barytes,  was  demonstrated  long  ago  by  Mr.  Ramsay,  orGlasgow,  by  experi- 
ments  published  in  Nicholaon^t  Journal,  voh  xviii.  page  9,  for  September,  1807.  He 
found  that  syrup  is  capable  of  dissolving  half  as  much  lime  as  it  contains  of  sugar ;  and 
as  much  strontites  as  sugar.  Magnesia  dissolved  in  much  smaller  quantity  and  barytes 
seemed  to  decompose  the  sugar  entirely.  Tliese  results  have  been  since  confirmed  by 
Professor  Daniel.  Mr.  Eamsay  characterized  sugar  treated  with  lime  as  weak,  from  its 
sweetening  power  being  impaired ;  from  its  solution  he  obtained,  after  some  time,  a 
deposit  of  calcareous  carbonate.  M.  Pelouze  has  lately  shown  that  the  carbonic  acid 
in  this  case  is  derived  from  the  atmosphere,  and  is  not  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  sugar,  as  Mr.  Daniel  had  asserted. 

Sugar  forms  with  oxide  of  lead  two  combinations;  the  one  soluble,  the  other  inso- 
luble. Oxide  of  lead  digested  in  syrup  dissolves  to  a  certain  amount,  forms  a  yellowish 
liquor,  which  possesses  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  leaves  after  evaporation  an  uncrystal- 
lizable, viscid,  deliquescent  mass.  If  syrup  be  boiled  with  oxide  of  lead  in  excess,  if 
the  solution  be  filtered  boiling  hot,  and  if  the  phial  be  corked  in  which  it  is  received, 
white  bulky  flocks  will  fall  to  its  bottom  in  the  course  of  24  hours.  Tliis  compound  is  be>  t 
dried^m  rac«o.  It  is  in  both  cases  light,  tasteless,  and  insoluble  in  cold  and  boiling  watc  ; 
it  takes  iire  like  German  tinder  (Amadou),  when  touched  at  one  point  with  an  ignited 
body,  and  burns  away,  leaving  small  globules  of  lead.  It  dissolves  in  acids,  and  idso  in 
neutral  acetate  of  lead,  which  forms  with  the  oxide  a  subsalt,  and  sets  the  sugar  free. 
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Carbonic  acid  gas  passed  tbrough  water  in  which  the  above  saecharate  is  diffused,  de* 
composes  it,  with  precipitation  of  carbonate  of  lead.  It  consists  of  58*86  parts  of  oxide 
of  lead,  and  41*74  sugar,  in  100  parts.  From  the  powerful  action  exercised  upon  sugar 
by  acids  and  oxide  of  I«sd,  we  may  see  the  fallacy  and  danger  of  using  these  chemical 
reagents  in  sugar-re6ning.  Sugar  possesses  the  remarkable  property  of  diasolTing  the 
oxide,  as  wel)  as  the  subacetate  of  copper  (Terdigris),  and  of  counteracting  their  poisoo* 
ous  operation.  Orfila  found  that  a  dose  of  yerdigris,  which  would  kill  a  dog  in  an  boor 
or  two,  might  be  swallowed  with  impunity,  provided  it  was  mixed  with  a  consideraUe 
quantity  of  sugar.  When  a  solution  of  sugar  is  boiled  with  the  acetate  of  copper,  k 
causes  an  abundant  precipitate  of  protoxide  of  copper ;  when  boiled  with  the  nitimtes  of 
mercury  and  silver,  or  the  chloride  of  gold,  it  reduces  the  respective  bases  to  the  mctallk 
state. 

The  following  Tabls  shows  the  quantities  of  Sugar  contained  in  Syrups  of  the  annexed 
specific  gravities.*     It  was  the  result  of  experiments  carefully  made. 


Experimental  Spec.  Grav. 
of  SolutioD  at  BOP  Fabr. 

Sugar  In  100 by  Weight. 

Bxper.  Spec.  Grar.  of 
Solution  at  W*  Fabr. 

Sugar  in  100  by 
Weight. 

1'3260 

66-666 

1-1045 

25-000 

1*2310 

50-000 

1-0905 

21-740 

i'1777 

40O00 

1O820 

ffO'OGO 

1-4400 

33-333 

1-0685 

J  6-666 

11 340 

31-250 

1O500 

I8-500 

l']250 

?9-418 

1-0395 

lO-OOO 

1-1110 

26-316 

• 

If  the  decimal  part  of  the  number  denoting  the  specific  gra? ity  of  syrup,  be  multiplied 
by  26,  the  product  will  denote  very  nearly  the  quantity  of  sugar  per  gallon  in  pounds 
weight,  at  the  given  specific  gravity. f 

Sugar  has  been  analyzed  by  several  chemists ;  the  following  Tablc  exhibits  some  of 
their  results :  — 


Oay  Lutsac 
and  Thenard. 

Bersdius. 

Frout. 

Ure. 

Oxygen 
Carbon 
Hydrogen    - 

56-63 

42-47 

6-90 

49-8.56 

43-265 

6-875 

65^5 

39-99 

6-66 

50-33 

43-38 

6-29 

in  100 

Of  the  Mttgar  eane,  and  the  extraction  of  eugar  from  tV.  — Humboldt,  after  the  most 
e1a1)orate  historical  and  botanical  researches  in  the  New  World,  has  arrived  at  the  con- 
elusion,  that  before  America  was  discovered  by  the  Spaniards,  the  inhabitants  of  that 
continent  and  the  adjacent  islands  were  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  sugar  canes,  with 
any  of  our  com  plants,  and  with  rice.  The  progressive  diffusion  of  the  cane  has  been 
thus  traced  out  by  the  partisans  of  its  oriental  origin.  From  the  interior  of  Asia  it  was 
transplanted  first  into  Cyprus,  and  thence  into  Sicily,  or  possibly  by  the  Saracens  di- 
rectly into  the  latter  island,  in  which  a  large  quantity  of  sugar  was  manufactured  ia 
the  year  1 148.  Lafitau  relates  the  donation  made  by  William  the  Second,  king  of  Sicily* 
to  the  convent  of  St.  Benoit,  of  a  mill  for  crushing  sugar  canes,  along  with  all  its  pri- 
vileges, workmen,  and  dependencies:  which  remarkable  gift  bears  the  date  of  1166. 
According  to  this  author,  the  sugar  cane  must  have  been  imported  into  Europe  at  the 
period  of  the  Crusades.  The  monk  Albert  us  Aquensis,  in  the  description  which  he  has 
given  of  the  processes  employed  at  Acre  and  at  Tripoli  to  extract  sugar,  says  tliat  io 
the  Holy  Land,  the  Christian  soldiers  being  short  of  provisions,  had  recourse  to  sugar 
canes,  which  they  chewed  for  subsistence.  Towards  the  year  1 420,  Dom  Henry,  regent 
of  Portugal,  caused  the  sugar  cane  to  be  imported  into  Madeira  from  Sicily,  liiis  plant 
auccecded  perfectly  in  Madeira  and  the  Canaries ;  and  until  the  discovery  of  America 
these  islands  supplied  Europe  with  the  greater  portion  of  the  sugar  which  it  consumed. 

The  cane  is  said  by  some  to  have  passed  from  the  Canaries  into  the  Brasils ;  but 
by  others,  from  the  coast  of  Angola  in  Africa,  where  the  Portuguese  had  a  sugar  colony. 
It  was  transported  in  1506,  from  the  Braxils  and  the  Canaries,  into  Hispaniola  or  Hayti, 
where  several  crushing-mills  were  constructed   in  a  short  time.     It  would  ^pear, 

•  7*he  author.  In  minutes  of  evidence  of  Molasses  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  I8S1.  p^  149. 

t  Thii  rule  was  annexed  to  an  extensive  table,  representing  the  quantities  of  sugar  per  gallon  corre- 
>l>otiding  to  the  sperlflc  gravities  of  the  syrup,  constructed  by  the  author  fbr  the  Kxdse,  in  subsaivtemy 
to  the  Bect-root  Bill.  *     r  *  •  / 
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inoreOTer,  froin  tlie'ttatement  of  Peter  Martyr,  in  the  third  book  of  his  first  Decade, 
-vrriUen  daring  the  second  expedition  of  Christopher  Columbus,  which  happened  between 
1 493  and  1 495,  that  even  at  this  date  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  cane  was  widely  spread 
in  St.  Domingo.     It  nuy  therefore  be  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  here  by  Co- 
lumbus himself,  at  his  first  voyage,  along  with  other  productions  of  Spain  and  the  Canaries, 
and  that  its  cultivation  had  come  into  considerable  activity  at  the  period  of  his  second 
expedition.     Towards  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  the  sugar  cane  was  imported  into 
Oarbadoes  from  Brazil,  then  into  the  other  English  West  Indian  possessions,  into  the 
Spanish  Islands  on  the  coast  of  America,  into  Mexico,  Peru,  Chile,  and,  last  of  all,  into 
tbe  French,  Dutch,  and  Danish  colonies.     • 

The  sugar  caiie,  Amndo  aaeeharifera,  is  a  plant  of  the  graminiferous  fiimlly,  which  varies 
in  height  firom  8  to  10,  or  even  to  SO  feet.  Its  diameter  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half;  its 
stem  is  dense,  brittle,  and  of  a  green  hue,  which  verges  to  yellow  at  the  approach  of 
maturity.  It  is  divided  by  prominent  annular  joints  of  a  whitish -yellow  colour,  tbe  plane 
of  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  stem.  These  Joints  are  placed  about 
3  inches  apart ;  and  send  forth  leaves,  which  fall  off  with  the  ripening  of  the  plant 
The  leaves  are  3  or  4  feet  long,  flat,  straight,  pointed,  from  1  to  S  inches  in  breadth,  of 
a  sea-green  tint,  striated  in  their  length,  alternate,  embracing  the  stem  by  their  base. 
They  are  marked  along  their  edges  with  almost  imperceptible  teeth.  In  the  1 1th  or 
1 2th  month  of  their  growth,  the  canes  push  forth  at  their  top  a  sprout  7  or  8  feet  in 
height,  nearly  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  smooth,  and  without  joints,  to  which  the  name 
arrow  is  given.  This  is  terminated  by  an  ample  panicle,  about  2  feet  long,  divided  into 
several  knotty  ramifications,  composed  of  very  numerous  flowers,  of  a  white  colour, 
apetalous,  and  furnished  with  3  stamens,  the  anthers  of  which  are  a  little  oblong.  The 
roots  of  the  sugar  cane  are  joiiited  and  nearly  cylindrical ;  in  diameter  they  are  about 
one  twelfth  of  an  inch ;  in  their  utmost  length  1  foot,  presenting  over  their  surface  it 
few  short  radicles. 

The  stem  of  the  cane  in  its  ripe  state  is  heavy,  very  smooth,  brittle,  of  a  yellowish- 
violet,  or  whitish  colour,  according  to  the  variety.  It  is  filled  with  a  fibrous,  spongy, 
dirty-white  pith,  which  contains  very  abundant  sweet  juice.  This  juice  is  elaborated 
separately  in  each  intemodary  portion,  the  functions  of  which  are  in  this  respect  inde- 
pendent of  the  portions  above  and  below.  The  cane  may  be  propagated  by  seeds  or 
buds  with  equal  fiicility  ;  but  it  is  usually  done  by  cuttings  or  joints  of  proper  lengths, 
firom  15  to  20  inches,  in  proportion  to  the  nearness  of  the  joints,  which  are  generally 
taken  from  the  tops  of  the  canes,  just  below  the  leaves. 

There  are  eeveral  varietiee  of  the  tugoT'Oane  plant,  llie  first,  and  longest  known,  is  the 
Creole,  or  common  sugar  cane,  which  was  originally  introduced  at  Madeira.  It 
grows  freely  in  every  region  within  the  tropics,  on  a  moist  soil,  even  at  an  elevation  of 
3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  Mexico,  among  the  mountains  of  Caudina- 
Masca,  it  is  cultivated  to  a  height  of  more  than  5000  feet.  Tbe  quantity  and  quaKty 
of  sugar  which  it  yields,  u  proportional  to  the  heat  of  the  place  where  it  grows,  pro* 
Tided  it  be  not  too  moist  and  marshy. 

The  second  variety  of  this  plant  is  the  Otaheitan  cane.  It  was  introduced  into  the 
West  Indies  about  the  end  of  the  18th  century.  This  variety,  stronger,  taller,  with 
longer  spaces  between  the  joints,  quicker  in  ita  growth,  and  much  more  productive  in 
sugar,  succeeds  perfectly  well  in  lands  which  seem  too  much  impoverished  to  grow  the 
ordinary  cane.  It  sendis  forth  shoots  at  temperatures  which  chill  the  growth  and  deve- 
lopment of  the  Creole  plant.  Its  maturation  does  not  take  more  than  a  year,  and  is 
accomplished  sometimes  in  nine  months.  From  the  strength  of  its  stem,  and  the 
woodiness  of  its  fibres,  it  better  resists  the  storms.  It  displays  a  better  inflorescence* 
weighs  a  third  more,  affords  a  sixth  more  juice,  and  a  fourth  more  sugar,  than  the 
common  variety.  Its  main  advantage,  however,  is  to  yield  four  crops  in  the  same  time 
thst  the  Creole  cane  yields  only  three.  Its  juice  contains  less  fieculeney  and  mucilage, 
whence  its  sugar  is  more  easily  crystallized,  and  of  a  fairer  colour. 

Besides  these  two  varieties,  another  kind  b  described  by  Humboldt  and  Bonpland, 
under  the  name  of  the  vi<^  sugar-cane,  for  its  haulm  and  leaves  are  of  this  colour.  It 
was  tran^orted  from  Batavia  in  1782.  It  flowers  a  month  sooner  than  the  rest,  that 
is,  in  August,  but  it  yields  less  solid  sugar,  and  more  liquid,  both  of  which  have  a  violet 
tint. 

In  saying  that  the  cane  may  be  propagated  by  seeds  as  well  as  buds,  we  must  renuirk, 
that  in  all  the  colonies  of  the  New  World,  the  plant  flowers,  indeed,  but  it  then  sends 
forth  a  shoot  (jarroiw),  that  is,  its  stem  elongates,  and  the  seed-vessel  prove  abortive. 
For  this  reason,  the  bud-joints  must  there  be  used  for  its  propagation.  It  grows  to  seed 
however,  in  India,  This  circumstance  occurs  with  some  other  plants,  which,  when  pro- 
psgated  by  their  roots,  cease  to  yield  fertile  seeds ;  such  as  the  banana,  the  bread*fruit, 
the  lily,  and  the  tulip. 

In  the  proper  season  for  planting,  the  gronnd  is  marked  out  by  a  line  into  rows 
3  or  4  feet  asunder,  in  which  rows  the  canes  are  planted  about  2  feet  apart*     The 
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series  of  rows  is  divided  into  pieeei  of  hmd  60  or  70  feel  broad,  leaving  ipaeas  of 
about  20  feet,  for  the  oonYeoience  of  passegOi  and  for  the  admission  of  sun  and  air 
between  the  stems.  Canes  are  usually  planted  m  trenches,  about  6  or  8  iocfaes  deep. 
made  with  the  hand*hoe,  the  raised  soil  being  heaped  to  one  side,  for  eovcring-io  the 
young  cane;  into  the  boles  a  negro  drops  the  number  of  cuttings  intended  to  be 
inserted,  the  digging  being  perfonned  by  other  negroes.  The  earth  is  thea  dnswu 
about  the  hillocks  with  the  hoe.  Thb  labour  has  been,  however,  ia  many  placc» 
better  and  more  eheaply  performed  by  the  plough ;  a  deep  furrow  being  madeiy  iolo 
which  the  cuttings  are  regularly  planted,  and  the  mould  then  properly  turned  im. 
If  the  ground  is  to  be  aOLerwards  kept  clear  by  the  horae-boe^  the  rows  of  auica 
should  be  5  feet  asunder,  and  the  hillocks  2^  feet  distant,  with  only  one  cane  left  in 
one  hillock.  After  some  shoots  appear,  the  sooner  the  horse-hoe  is  used,  the  more  will 
the  plants  thrive,  by  keeping  the  weeds  under,  and  stirring  up  the  soil.  Flani-caaes 
of  the  first  growth  have  been  known  to  yield,  on  the  briek-nBouId  of  Jamaica,  in  very 
fine  seasons,  2^  tons  of  sugar  per  aere.  The  proper  season  for  planting  the  cane- 
slips  containing  the  buds,  namelyi  the  top  part  of  tiie  cane  stripped  of  ita  1eeve% 
and  the  two  or  three  upper  Joints,  is  in  the  interval  between  August  and  the  begin* 
ning  of  November.  Favoured  by  the  autumnal  weather,  the  young  plants  beeome 
lusuriant  enough  to  shade  the  ground  before  the  dry  season  sets  in;  thereby  keeping  the 
roots  cool  and  moderately  moist.  By  this  arrangement  the  ereole  canes  are  ripe  for  the 
mill  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  year,  so  as  to  enable  the  manager  to  finish  hia  crop 
early  in  June.  There  is  no  greater  error  in  the  colonist  than  planting  canea  at  an  im- 
proper season  of  the  year,  whereby  his  whole  iystem  of  operations  becomes  disturbed 
and,  in  a  certain  degree,  abortive. 

The  withering  and  fall  of  a  leaf  afford  a  good  criterion  of  the  maturity  of  the  cane- 
Joint  to  which  it  belonged ;  so  that  the  eight  last  leafless  Joints  of  two  eaae^  which  are 
cut  the  same  day,  have  exactly  the  same  age  and  the  same  ripeness,  though  one  of  the 
canes  be  1 5  and  the  other  only  10  months  old.  Those,  however,  cut  towards  the  end 
of  the  dry  season,  before  the  rains  begin  to  fall,  produce  better  sugar  than  those  cut  in 
the  rainy  season,  as  they  are  then  somewhat  diluted  with  watery  Juice,  and  require 
more  evaporation  to  form  sugar.  It  may  be  reckoned  a  fiur  average  produet,  when  one 
pound  of  sugar  is  obtained  from  one  gallon  (English)  of  Juice. 

RattooM  (a  word  eorropted  from  r^rtfonf )  are  the  sprouts  or  sockcfs  that  epruig  ftom 
the  roots  or  stoles  of  the  canes  that  have  been  previously  cut  for  sugar.  They  are 
commonly  ripe  in  12  months ;  but  canes  of  the  first  growth  are  called  plant-canes,  being 
the  direct  produce  of  the  original  cuttings  or  germs  placed  in  the  ground,  and  require  a 
longer  period  to  bring  them  to  maturity.  The  first  yearly  return  from  the  roots  tbat 
are  cut  over,  are  called  first  rattoons ;  the  second  year's  growth,  second  rattoona ;  and  so 
on,  according  to  their  age.  Instead  of  stocking  up  his  rattoona,  holing,  and  planting 
the  land  anew,  the  planter  suffers  the  stoles  to  continue  in  the  ground,  and  contents 
himself,  as  the  eane*fields  become  thin  and  impoverished,  with  aupplying  the  vacant 
places  with  fresh  plants.  By  these  meana,  and  with  the  aid  of  manure,  the  produce  of 
sugar  per  aere^  if  not  apparently  equal  to  that  from  plant-canes,  gives  perhaps  ia  the 
long  run  as  great  returns  to  the  owner,  considering  the  relative  proportion  dlitt  labour 
and  expense  attending  the  different  systems.  The  common  yielding  on  proper  land, 
such  as  the  red  soil  of  Trelawney,  in  Jamaica,  in  7  hogsheads,  of  16  cwt.  each,  to  10 
acres  of  rattoons  cut  annually ;  and  auch  a  plantation  lasts  from  6  to  10  yeaisi 

When  the  planted  canes  are  ripe,  they  are  cut  close  above  the  ground  by  an  oblique 
section,  into  lengths  of  3  or  4  feet,  and  transported  in  bundles  to  the  mill-house.  If  the 
roots  be  then  cut  off  a  few  inches  below  the  surfiice  of  the  soil,  and  covered  up  with  fine 
mould,  they  will  push  ibrth  more  prolific  offsets  or  rattoona,  than  when  kft  prqjecting 
in  the  common  way. 

llie  recent  researches  of  the  eminent  French  chemist,  M.  Gasaseca,  upon  cane  Juice, 
at  Havanna  in  Cuba,  have  demonstrated  dearlv  the  enormous  loss  which  sugar,  planters 
suffer  by  the  imperfiection  of  their  manufacturing  proceases.  His  results  confirm  those 
previously  obtained  by  M.  Peligot  in  Paris,  and  show  that  cane  Juice  evaporated  ia 
vacuo  at  the  atmospheric  temperature  yields,  in  100  parts,  -«• 

Crystalline  white  sugar  •  •  .      S0«94 

Water  -  ...  -       78«80 

Mineral  stibstances        -  -  *  *        0'14 

Organic  matter,  diflbrent  from  sugar  •  •        0*12 

The  cane  from  which  the  above  Juice  was  dmwn  b  called  ewaerfe  ia  Hmrra  in  Cuba.  The 
Juice  of  the  Otabeite  cane  is  identical  with  the  preceding.  But  the  proportions  of  lig- 
neous fibres  in  the  two  canes  are  very  different ;  that  of  Is  <terra  containing,  according  to 
M.  Gasaseca,  16*4  per  cent,  while  that  of  Otabeite  contains  only  lO.  Other  canes,  bow- 
ever,  differ  in  this  respect  considerably  from  these  two  varieties.  Hie  average  quantity 
of  grained  sugar  obtained  from  cane  Juice  in  our  colonial  plantationa  is  probably  not 
more  than  one  third  of  the  quantity  of  orysulline  sugar  in  the  Juice  which  they  boil. 
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The  following  analysis  of  cane  juice,  perlbrmed  bj  a  French  chemist,  was  given  me 
"hy  Mr.  ForstaU  of  New  Orleans.  In  10  English  gallons,  of  SSI  cubic  inches  each 
of  juice  marking  8^^  Baum^,  there  are  5f  ounces  English  of  salts,  which  consist  of — 

Sulphate  of  potash         -        -         17*840  grammes  m^  15*44  grains  each. 

Phosphate  of  potash      -        •         16*028 

Chlorure  of  potassium  -        -  8*355 

AceUte  of  potash  -         •         63*750 

Acetate  of  lime  -        •        36*010 

Gelatinous  silica  -        -         15*270 

157*153  mm  S'Sl  ounees  avoirdupois. 
To  the  large  proportion  of  deliquescent  saline  matter,  of  which  one  half,  he  says 
reinttns  in  the  sugar,  the  analyst  ascribes  very  properly  the  deliquescence  and  dete- 
rioration of  the  sugar  when  kept  for  some  time  or  transported.  It  was  probably  the 
juice  of  the  cane  grown  in  the  rich  alluvial  soil  of  Louisiana,  and  therefore  more  abun- 
dant in  saline  matter  than  the  average  soil  of  our  West  India  Islands.  The  Demerara 
cane-juice  has  perhaps  the  above  saline  constitution,  as  it  suflfers  much  loss  of  weight 
by  drainage  in  the  home  voyage. 

or  SOOAE  MILLS. 

The  first  machines  employed  to  squeese  the  canes,  were  mills  similar  to  those  which 
aerve  to  crush  apples  in  some  cider  districts,  or  somewhat  like  tan-mills.  In  the  centre 
of  a  circular  area,  of  about  7  or  8  feet  in  diameter,  a  vertical  heavy  wheel  was  made  to 
revolve  on  its  edge,  by  attaching  a  horse  to  a  cross  beam  projecting  horixontally  from 
it  and  making  it  move  in  a  circular  path.  The  cane  pieces  were  strewed  on  the  some- 
what concave  bed  in  the  path  of  tlie  wheel,  and  the  juice  expressed  flowed  away  through 
a  channel  or  gutter  in  the  lowest  part  This  machine  was  tedious  and  unproductive. 
It  was  replaced  by  the  vertical  cylinder-mill  of  Gonxales  de  Velosa ;  which  has  con- 
tinued  till  modern  times,  with  little  variation  of  external  form,  but  is  now  generally 
superseded  by  the  sugar-mill  with  horixontal  cylinders. 

Speeifieaium  of,  and  Obtervatwiu  oa,  the  ComttrwHon  and  Uat  of  the  heU 

Jlorixonial  Su^for^miB, 

Fig.  1385.  Front  elevation  of  the  entire  milL  Fig,  1386.  Horizontal  plan.  Fig, 
1387.  End  elevation.  Fig.  1388.  Diagram,  showing  the  dispositions  of  the  feeding 
and  delivering  rollers,  feeding  board,  returner,  and  delivering  board. 

Fig..  1385.  A,  a,  solid  foundation  of  masonry  ;  a,  a,  bed  plate;  c,  c,  headstocks  or 
standards;  n,  main  shaft  (seen  only  in^.  1386.);  a,  intermediate  shaft;  r,  r,  plummer- 
blocks  of  main  shaft  n  (seen  only  in  jig.  1386.);  h,  driving  pinion  on  the  fly  •wheel 
duift  of  engine ;  i,  first  motion  mortise  wheel,  driven  by  the  pinion  ;  a,  second  motion 
pinion,  on  the  same  shaft ;  l,  second  motion  mortise-wheel,  on  the  main  shaft ;  ic,  brays 
of  wood,  holding  the  plummer-blocks  for  shaft  n ;  n,  wrought-iron  straps  connecting 
the  brays  to  the  standards  c,  c ;  o^  o^  regulating  screws  for  the  brays ;  r,  top  roller  and 
gudgeons ;  q  and  a,  the  lower  or  feeding  and  delivering  rollers ;  s,  clutch  for  the  con- 
nexion of  the  side  of  lower  rollers  q  and  a,  to  the  main  shaft  (seen  only  in^^.  1386.) ; 
T,  T,  tbe  drain  gutters  of  the  mill-bed  (seen  only  vaftg.  1386.). 

The  same  letters  of  referenoe  are  plaoed  respectively  on  the  same  parts  of  the  mill 
in  each  oifigt.  1385,  1386,  and  1387. 

The  relative  disposition  of  the  rollers  b  shown  in  the  diagram,  ^^.  1388.,  in  which  a 
is  the  top  roller ;  a,  the  feeding  roller ;  c,  the  delivering  roller ;  j>,  the  returner ;  a,  the 
feed  board ;  r,  the  delivering  board. 

The  rollers  are  made  2^  inches  to  Si  inches  thick,  and  ribbed  in  the  centra  The 
leeding  and  delivering  rollers  have  small  flanges  at  their  ends  (as  sihown  in  Jig.  1385.), 
between  which  the  top  roller  is  placed  ;  these  nanges  prevent  the  pressed  canes  or  begass 
from  workinff  into  the  mill-bed.  The  feeding  and  top  rollers  are  generally  fluted,  and 
sometimes  diagonally,  enabling  them  the  better  to  seise  the  canes  from  the  feed-board. 
It  is,  however,  on  the  whole,  considered  better  to  flute  the  feeding  roller  only,  leaving 
the  top  and  detivery  rollers  plane;  when  tbe  top  roller  is  fluted,  it  should  be  very 
alightly,  for,  after  the  work  of  a  few  weeke,  its  surfece  bcoomes  sufliciently  rough  to 
bite  the  canes  efieotively*  The  practical  disadTantage  of  fluting  the  delivering  rcdlers, 
is  in  the  groves  carrying  round  a  portion  of  liquor,  whieb  is  speedily  absorbed  by  tbe 
spongy  begass,  as  well  as  in  breaking  the  begaas  itaelf,  and  thus  causing  great  waate. 

The  feed  board  is  now  generally  made  of  cast  iron,  and  is  placed  at  a  considerable 
inclination,  to  allow  the  canes  to  slip  the  more  easily  down  to  the  rollers.  The  returner 
is  slso  of  cast  iron,  serrated  on  the  edge,  to  admit  the  free  flowing  of  the  liquor  to  the 
mill-bed.  The  concave  returner,  formerly  used,  was  pierced  with  boles  to  drain  off  the 
liquor,  but  it  had  the  serious  disadvantage  of  the  holes  choking  up  with  the  splinters  of 
tbe  esne,  and  has  therefore  been  discarded.  Tbe  delivering  board  is  of  cast  iron,  fitted 
close  to  the  roller,  to  detach  any  begass  that  may  adhere  to  it,  and  otberwiw  mix  with 
tlie  liquor. 
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Tn  Demerara,  Surinam,  Cayenne,  and  the  alluvial  district  of  Trinidad,    it  is  ttnal  to 
atUcb  to  the  mill  a  liquor-pump,  with  two  barrels  and  three  a4juatments  oi  strokft.  This 

1S85 


IS  worked  from  the  gudgeon  of  the  top  roller.  In  action,  the  liquor  from  the  gutter  of 
the  mill-bed  runs  into  the  cistern  of  the  pump,  and  is  raised  by  the  pump  to  the 
gutter  which  leads  to  the  clariiier  or  coppers  Such  pimips  have  brass  barrels  and 
copper  discharging  pipes,  are  worked  with  a  very  slow  motion,  and  require  to  be 
carefully  adjusted  to  the  quantity  of  liquor  to  be  raised,  which,  without  such  precaution, 
is  either  not  drawn  off  sufficiently  quick,  or  is  agitated  with  air  in  the  barrels,  and 
delivered  to  the  gutter  in  a  state  of  fermentation. 

In  working  this  mill,  the  fiseding  roller  is  kept  about  half  an  inch  distant  from  tlie 
upper  roller,  but  the  delivering  roller  is  placed  so  close  to  it,  as  to  allow  the  begaas  to  pass 
through  unbroken. 

The  practice  with  this  mill  is  to  cut  the  sugar  canes  into  short  lengths  of  about 
three  feet,  and  bring  them  to  the  mill  tied  up  in  small  bundles  ;  there  the  feeder  unites 
them,  throws  them  on  the  feed  board,  and  spreads  them  so  that  they  may  cross  each 


other  H  little . 

press  theiDS  tiie  liquor  flows  down,and,lbe: 


dellterit^  roHen,  they  Tecei*>  the  flnil  prenure,  uid  are  turned  out  on  the  mill-flaor, 
while  the  liquor  ruiu  back  and  &II1  into  the  mill-bed.  Tlie  Iwgass,  then  in  the  itele  ot 
pilM,  adheriiig  lo  the  skin  of  the  cane,  is  tied  up  in  hundle^  and  after  being  eiposed  a 
short  time  to  the  sun,  is  finally  stored  in  the  begassJiouse  lor  ^el.  By  an  important 
improTement  in  this  stage  of  the  process,  recently  introduced,  the  begaas  is  carried  to  the 
begass-bouse  by  a  carrier  chain,  worked  l)j  the  engine. 

The  TelaliTe  merits  of  horiiontal  and  vertical  sugar-milla  on  this  construction,  may 
be  thus  stated  1  —  The  horiiontal  mill  ia  cheaper  in  construction,  and  is  more  easily 
fixed  ;  the  process  of  feeding  li  perfoimed  at  about  one-half  of  the  labour,  and  in  a 

peilectly ;  and  the  b^caas  is  not  to  much  broken  as  in  the  vertical  mill ;  hut  left  tolerably 
entire,  lo  as  to  be  tied,  dried,  and  stored,  with  less  trouble  and  waste. 

The  Teitical  mill  has  ■  conaderable  advantage,  in  being  more  easily  washed  i  and  it 
can  be  readily  and  cheaply  mounted  in  wooden  frnming ;  but  the  great  labour  of  feeding 
the  vertical  mill,  rcndcn  it  nearly  inapplicable  to  any  higher  power  than  that  of  about 
ten  lioise*.  In  vtualians  where  the  moving  power  Is  a  windmill,  or  a  cattle  gin,  the 
vertical  mill  may  be  preferred. 

The  scale  of  produce  of  lueb  mills  varies  according  to  the  climate  and  aul. 
la  DemeiBTa,  ■  well  eonalructed  engine  and  mill  will  produce  about  100  gallons  of 
liquor  per  hour  for  each  bone  power. 

The  dimennons  of  the  moat  ^proved  horiiontal  mills  are  these:  — 


Lraatli 

etKoUen. 

.^.„,  .,....„. 

8 
10 
IS 

fi. 

6 
6 

25  ■ 
27 
3B 

The  sur&ce  speed  of  therollen  is  3'4  or  3'6  f^t  per  minute;  and  to  provide  for  the 
varying  resistance  ariHog  &om  irregular  feeding,  or  the  accidental  croanng  of  the  eone*. 
by  which  the  engine  is  often  broaghl  up  so  suddenly  as  to  break  the  fly-wheel  shaft,  it  is 
neoessary  to  make  bodi  the  shaft  and  the  fly-vrheel  of  unusual  strength  and  weight. 

Sugar  ia  manu&ctured  in  the  East  Indies  by  two  distinct  classes  of  persons ;  the 
ryots,  who  raise  the  sugar  cane,  eitract  its  Juice,  and  inspissate  it  to  a  syrupy  conuit- 
enee  1  and  the  goldoTM,  who  complete  the  conversion  into  sugar. 

The  ryoti  are  the  (armen,  or  actual  cultivators  of  the  soil ;  but,  properly  speaking 
they  are  merely  peasants,  toiling  under  oppreaive  landlords,  and  miserably  poor. 
After  (hey  cut  the  canes,  they  eitrocl  the  juice  by  one  or  other  of  the  rude  tnlUs  or 
mortars  presently  to  be  described,  and  boil  it  down  to  an  entire  moss,  which  is  gen^ 
rically  called  goor,  without  making  any  attempt  to  clarify  it,  or  tcporalc  the  granular 
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■ngu  tiom  th< 
which,  in  moEd 

iTBkc  suEur  fn 
Rtfled 


oT  Itie  Kitul,  ftom  the  Coca 


moluses.  This  goor  ii  of  *u 
making  mgor,  is  known  mnongst  the  Eof^isli  Ktilin 
There  19  a  vote  in  Ceylon,  called  jaggrnm*,  •bo 
jf  the  Carynla  urnt,  or  Kitul  tree;  and  the  nigar  n 
lUj  made  in  Ceylon  from  the  sugar  cane  i  but  ntbn 
'      ~  rthe  Bortutmi  faiHllifimut  (Hk 


Several  sorts  of  cane  *ie  cultivated  in  India. 

'niQCitdjooltt(fig  1380O  iiapurple-colouredci 

than  the  yellow  or  light  coloured,  hut  in  less  quant 

n  dry  lands.      When  eaten  raw 

■'      'lul  ii   esteemed  very 

I  Ihs  We5t  I 


oblirii 


1  yields  a  sweeter  and  richer  juict 
i,  and  is  harder  to  press.  It  growi 
is  Bomewhtt  dry  and  pithy  in  tbc 
id  for  making  su^r.  It  is  bm 
The  leaves  rise  from  a  point  G 


-s?^3- 


ited  b;  the  parti  near  tlie  bottom  oT  the  figure. 

The  Poortt  is  a  light-culoured  cane,  yellow,  inclining  to  white, 
deeper  yellow  when  ripe  and  on  rich  ground.  We«l  India  planlen 
consider  it  the  same  sort  aj  one  of  Ihein.  It  is  softer  and  mon 
Juicy  than  the  preceding,  but  the  juice  is  less  rich,  and  produces  ■ 
weaker  sugar.  It  requires  seven  parts  of  poorec  Juice  to  make  at 
much  goor  as  is  produced  from  ux  of  the  cadjoolee.  Alucfa  of  this 
cane  n  brought  to  the  Calcutta  market,  and  eaten  raw. 

Tlie  CuBorah  thrives  in  swampy  lands,  is  light-colourad,  and  growl 
to  ■  great  height.  Its  juice  is  more  watery,  and  yields  a  weaker 
sugar  also  thui  the  cadjoolee.  However,  since  much  of  BenKal 
eontistt  of  low  grounds,  and  since  the  upland  canes  arc  apt  to  suHcr 
from  drought,  it  deserves  encouragement  in  certain  localities. 

It  is  only  large  fiirms  that  cut  an  acre  of  cane  in  a  year;  one  mill, 
therefore,  and  one  set  of  the  implements  used  in  iiupiBsatiog  the 
Juice,  although  very  rude  and  simple,  servo  for  several  brms,  aad 
generally  belong  to  some  wealthy  man,  who  lets  Iliem  out  for  hire  to 
hi*  poorer  neighbours,  the  whole  of  whom  unite  to  clear  csch  Mlia't 
fields  by  turns;  so  that  though  many  people  and  cattle  are  em- 
ployed at  one  of  these  miserable  sets  of  work*,  very  (cw  indeed  an 
iiircd,  and  Che  greater  pari  of  the  labour  is  performed  by  (lie  eomaioa 

Tlic  ins]iisiaied  Juice,  or  eitrnct  of  cane,  called  by  tlia  nauita 
guar,  is  of  two  kinds ;  one  of  which  niav  be  termed  cake  eitiact, 
«  eitrnct;    Iwtli  being  often  denominated  jojijkt/,  as  abtne  stated, 


pounds  of  cane,  and  1,159 
pounds  ofpoE  eitraet.  ll* 
produca  in  cako  eilraci  it 
about  952  pounds. 

I  shall  now  describe  Iht 
primitive  rude  mill  toi 
boiler  used  in  prepanDg  tbe 
extract  of  sugar  cane,  sad 
which  are  usually  let  to 
the  ryots  by  tha  day.  IM 
mill  in  DiiMJpur,^.  MX, 
is  on  the  princiide  of  • 
pestle  and  mortar.  Ilw 
pestle,  howarer,  does  not 
beat  the  eanea,  but  is  rub- 
bed against  them,  as  is  done 
many  chemical  triluia- 

DS  t  and  the  moving  ferM 

generally  a  tamariad  tree, 
one  end  of  srhiefa  is  sunk 
deep  in  the  ground,  to  gi'i 
-  ■----'-  it  Grmnesa.      llio  pan  pro- 

n.a.a,  may  be  about  two  feet  high.and  a  foot  and  a  hairin  ^ameter;  andin 
end  a  hollow  is  cut,  like  the  small  segment  of  a  ^here.    Id  ttaeocntreof  thi«* 
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channel  descends  a  little  way  perpendicularly,  and  then  obliquely  to  one  side  of  the  mortar, 
so  that  the  juice,  as  squeezed  from  the  cane,  runs  off,  by  means  of  a  spout  b,  into 
a  strainer  e,  through  which  it  falls  inUi  an  earthen  pot,  that  stands  in  a  hole 
d,  under  the  spouL  The  pestle  e,  is  a  tree  about  18  feet  in  length,  and  1  foot  in 
diameter,  rounded  at  its  bottom,  which  rubs  against  the  mortar,  and  which  is  se- 
cured in  its  place  by  a  button  or  knob,  that  goes  into  the  channel  of  the  mortar. 
The  moving  force  is  applied  to  a  horizontal  beam  /,  about  16  feet  in  length,  which 
turns  round  about  the  mortar,  and  is  fastened  to  it  by  a  bent  bamboo  b.  It  is 
suspended  from  the  upper  end  o£  the  pestle  by  a  bamboo  g,  which  has  been  cut 
with  part  of  the  root,  in  which  is  formed  a  pivot  that  bangs  on  the  upper  point  of  the 
pestle.  The  cattle  are  yoked  to  the  horizontal  beam,  at  about  ten  feet  hom  the  mortar, 
move  round  it  in  a  circle,  and  are  driven  by  a  man,  who  sits  on  the  beam,  to  increase 
tlie  weight  of  the  triturating  power.  Scarcely  any  machine  more  miserable  can  be 
conceived ;  and  it  would  be  totally  ineflfectual,  were  not  the  cane  cut  into  thin  slices. 
This  is  a  troublesome  part  of  the  operation.  The  grinder  sits  on  the  ground,  having 
before  him  a  bamboo  stake,  which  is  driven  into  tlie  earth,  with  a  deep  notch  formed 
in  its  upper  end.  He  passes  the  canes  gradually  through  this  notch,  and  at  the  same 
time  cuts  off  the  slices  with  a  kind  of  rude  chopper. 

The  boiling  apparoiut  is  somewhat  better  contrived,  and  is  placed  under  a  shed, 
though  the  mill  is  without  shelter.  The  fireplace  is  a  considerable  cavity  dug  in  the 
ground,  and  covered  with  an  iron  boiler  p.  Jig,  1S91 .  At  one  side  of  this,  is  an  opening 
q,  for  throwing  in  fbel ;  and  opposite  to  this,  is  another  openingi  which  communicates 
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with  the  horizontal  flue.  This  is  formed  by  two  parallel  mud  walls  r,  r,  a,  a,  about  20 
feet  long,  2  feet  high,  and  1 8  inches  distant  from  each  other.  A  row  of  eleven  earthen 
boilers  t,  is  placed  on  these  walls,  and  the  instertices  u,  are  filled  with  clay,  which 
completes  the  furnace-flue,  an  opening  v,  being  left  at  the  end,  for  giving  vent  to  the 

MXH^e. 

The  Juice,  as  it  comes  from  the  mill,  is  first  put  into  the  earthen  boiler  that  is  most 
distant  from  the  fire,  and  is  gradually  removed  from  one  boiler  to  another,  until  it  reaches 
the  iron  one,  where  the  process  is  completed.  The  fireplace  is  manifestly  on  the 
same  model  as  the  boiler  range  in  the  West  Indies,  and  may  possibly  have  suggested  it, 
since  tlie  Uindostan  fui-nace  is,  no  doubt,  of  immemorial  usage.  I1ie  execution  of  its 
parts  is  very  rude  and  imperfect.  The  inspissated  juice  that  can  be  prepared  in  S4 
hours  by  such  a  mill,  with  16  men  and  20  oxen,  amounts  to  no  more  than  476  lbs. ;  and 
it  is  only  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  district,  where  the  people  work  night  and  day, 
that  the  sugar-works  are  so  productive.  In  the  northern  districts,  the  people  work  only 
during  the  day,  and  inspissate  t^out  one-half  the  quantity  of  juice,  llie  average  daily 
make  of  a  West  India  sugar-house,  is  from  2  to  3  hogsheads,  of  1 6  cwts  each. 

The  Indian  manufacturers  of  sugar  purchase  the  above  inspissated  juice  or  goor  from  the 
fitrmers,  and  generally  prefer  that  of  a  granular  honey  consistence,  which'  is  offered  for 
sale  in  pots.  As  this,  however,  cannot  conveniently  be  brought  from  a  distance,  some 
of  the  cake  kind  is  also  employed.  The  boilers  are  of  two  sizes :  one  adapted  fur 
making  at  each  operation  about  ten  cwt. ;  the  other,  about  eight  and  a  half.  The  latter 
is  the  segment  of  a  sphere,  nine  feet  diameter  at  the  mouth ;  the  former  is  larger.  Tlie 
boiler  is  sunk  into  a  cylindrical  cavity  in  the  ground,  which  serves  as  a  fireplace,  so 
that  its  edge  is  just  above  the  floor  of  the  boiling-house.  The  fuel  is  thrown  in  by  an 
aperture  close  to  one  side  of  the  boiler,  and  the  smoke  escapes  by  a  horizontal  chimney 
that  passes  out  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  hut,  and  has  a  soudl  round  fq>crture,  about 
ten  feet  distant  from  the  wall,  in  order  to  lessen  the  danger  from  fire.  Some  manufac- 
turers have  only  one  boiler ;  others  as  many  as  four ;  but  each  boiler  has  a  separate  hut, 
in  one  end  of  which  is  some  spare  fuel ;  and  in  the  other,  some  bamboo  stages,  which 
support  cloth  strainers,  that  are  used  in  the  operation.  This  hut  is  about  twenty-four 
cubits  long,  and  ten  broad ;  has  mud  walls,  six  cubits  high ;  and  is  raised  about  one 
cubit  above  the  ground. 

For  each  boiler,  two  other  houses  are  required :  one  in  which  the  cane  extract  is 
separated  by  straining  from  the  molasses,  is  about  twenty  cubits  long  by  ten  wide ; 
another,  about  thirty  cubits  long,  by  eight  wide,  is  tliat  in  which,  after  tlie  extract  has 
been  strained,  boiled  and  clarified,  the  treacle  is  separated  from  the  sugar  by  an  operation 
analogous  to  claying. 

^£2 
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Each  sugar  nKiiuractiirer  bu  a  warehouse  beudcs,  of  a 
number  of  his  boilers. 

About  960  pounds  of  pot  eitract  being  divided  into  four  pans,  each  is  put  into  ■  itf 
of  coarse  sackololli,  hung  over  an  equal  number  of  iridc-moulhed  cortLeo  Tnsdi,  anil 
U  besprinkled  with  •  little  wHter.  The«e  drain  from  the  bags  about  S40  lbs.  of  i 
tubsunce  analogous  to  West  Indian  molaocs.  The  remainder  in  the  bags  is  a  kind  of 
coarse  muscovado  sugar :  but  Is  far  from  bdng  ao  well  drained  and  freed  &am  malassi 
as  tbat  of  the  Antilles.  The  720  lbs.  of  this  tubstance  are  then  put  into  a  boiler  wiita 
STO  pounds  of  water,  and  the  miiturc  is  boiled  brisk];  for  144  minutes,  wb«  ISO 
additional  pounds  of  water  are  added,  and  the  boiling  is  continued  far  48  minutfs  more. 
An  alkaline  solution  is  prepared  from  tlie  ashes  of  the  plantain  tree,  strewed  orer  straw 
placed  in  the  bottom  of  an  earthen  pot  perforated  with  holes.  Ninety  pounds  of  watrr 
are  passed  tlirough  ;  and  6  pounds  of  the  clear  liiifium  are  added  to  the  boiling  syrup. 
whereby  a  thick  scum  is  raised,  which  is  removed.  After  S4  minutes,  four  and  a  half 
pounds  of  alkaline  solution,  and  about  two-fifth*  of  a  pound  of  raw  milk,  are  addid ; 
after  which  the  boiling  and  skimming  are  continued  24  minute*.  This  must  be  repented 
fWmi  five  to  seven  times,  until  no  more  scum  appears.  240  pounds  of  water  being  Dow- 
added,  the  liquor  is  to  be  poured  into  a  number  of  strainers,  lliese  are  bags  of  coarse 
cotton  cloth,  in  the  form  of  inverted  quandrangular  pyramids,  each  of  which  i*  su^tendt-d 
from  a  frame  of  wood,  about  2  feet  square.  The  operation  of  straining  occupies  about 
96  minutes.  The  strained  liquor  is  divided  into  three  parts :  one  of  these  is  put  into  ■  boiler, 
with  from  half  a  pound  to  a  pound  and  a  half  of  alkaline  sfJution,  one-twdt\h  of  a 
pound  of  milk,  and  12  pounds  of  water.  Aftoi  having  boiled  for  between  48  and  73 
minutes,  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  milk  are  added,  and  the  liquor  is  poural,  in  equal 
portions,  into  four  refining  pou.  Tlieae  are  wide  at  the  mouth,  and  pointed  at  the  bot- 
tom I  but  arc  not  conica],  fbr  the  sides  are  curved.  The  bottom  is  perforated,  and  ihc 
■tern  of  a  plantain  leaf  forms  a  plug  for  closing  the  aperture.  The  two  remaining  portioiu 
of  the  strained  liquor  art  managed  in  exactly  the  same  manner ;  so  that  each  refiaing 
pot  bos  its  share  of  each  portion.  When  they  have  cooled  ■  little,  the  refining  pot 
is  removed  to  the  curing-house,  and  placed  on  the  ground  for  34  hours ;  neit  day 
they  are  placed  on  a  frame,  which  supports  them  at  some  distance  from  the  ground.  A 
wide-mouthed  ve*sel  b  placed  under  each,  to  receive  the  viscid  liquor  that  drains  fmm 
them.  In  order  to  draw  off  this  more  completely,  moist  leaves  of  tlie  Fahmria  tpir<£i 
•replaced  over  the  mouth  of  the  pot,  to  the  thickness  of  two  inches;  after  10  or  li 
days,  these  are  removed;  when  a  crust  of  lugar,  about  half  an  inch  in  thickness  t>  found 
on  the  sur&ce  of  the  boiled  liquor.  The  crust  being  broken  and  removed,  fresh  leave 
are  repeatedly  added,  until  the  whole  sugar  has  fbrmed ;  which  requires  from  75  to  90 
day*.  When  cake  eitract  is  used,  it  does  not  require  to  be  strained  before  it  be  put 
into  the  boiler. 

On  the  abovo-described  opcrosc  and  preposterous  process,  it  is  needless  to  make  any 
remarks.  While  it  u  adhered  to  with  the  tenacity  of  Hindu  habit,  the  We*t  Icdis 
has  no  reason  to  fear  the  competition  of  the  East,  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  pnnicted 
the  former  avul  themselves  of  the  aids  which  chemical  and  mechanical  scieDCe  an  ready 
to  supply. 

In  every  part  of  the  Behar  and  Putna  districts,  several  of  the  confectioners  prepare 

the  coaisp  article  called  jiiLUar,  which  is  entirely  umilar  in  appearance  to  the  inttrior 

iamaica  sugars.      They  prepare  it  by  putting  some  of  the  thin  eitract  of  sugar  at* 

into  ooanc  sackcloth  bsf^  and  by  laying  weights  on  Ibem,  they  squeeie  out  the  molasiesj 

j3r)2  a  process  perfectly  anal<^ous  to  But 

contemplated  in  several  Englidi  pa- 

The  sugar-mill  at  Chica  Ballapuis 
is  vrorked  by  a  lungle  pair  of  buSslocs 
or  oxen,  fig,  1^92.,  g^nng  roimd  *itli 
the  lever  a,  which  is  fiied  on  the  top 
of  the  right-hand  roller.  The  two 
rollers  have  endless  screw  heuls  s, 
which  are  fbrmed  of  4  spiral  giaovn 
and  4  spiral  ridge*,  cut  in  o^^a^i^f 
directions,  which  turn  into  one  sO' 
other,  when  the  mill  is  irorking. 
These  rollers  and  their  heads  are  of 
—,  one  piece,  made  of  the  toughest  and 
.iHf  hardest  wood  that  can  be  got,  and  such 
ley  are  supported  in  a  thick  strung 
r  is  regulaled  by  means  of  wedges, 
in  the  frame  planks,  and  a  groove  made  in  a  bit  of  some 


sort  of  bard  wood,  and  pren  upon  tbe  axis  of  oat 
otber  pre«Ka  aguait  the  I^t-luuid  ude  of  the  hole  in 
Ttxta  down  (he  roUen,  and  through  a  bule  in  the  lowi 


of  the  Ion 


in  the  earth,  immedlatety  below  the  apout  of  the  CDndu 

Tbe  mill  used  in  Burdwan  and  near  Calcutta,  is  u 

ders,  grooTed,  placed  horizontally,  close  to  eaeh  other,  and 

end.    This  nmple  engiue  is  said  completelf,  but  slowly, 

cheap,  tbe  prime  cost  not  being  two  rupees ;  and  being  t 

it  aaTei  much  labour  in  the  carriage  rf  the  cane.      Not 

rude  a  machine  must  leave  a  large  proportion  of  the  rict 

It  is  curioua  to  find  in  tbo  antient  arts  of  Hindoatan 

rollera,  borisontal  and  upright,  of  rclatiivly  modem  inn 

Tbe  sugai-mill  of  Chinapscam,^^.  lS9a.,  consists  of  i 

1^ .._  !_  _  ij^  about  10  feet  in  length,  ai 
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the  rallen.  The  aiii  of  ttie 
frame-boards.  The  cane  juieo 
ime-board,  into  a  wooden  con- 
ing-pointed  stakes  or  pile*  are 
all  the  filing  it  requirei^  The 
ion  the  surbce  of  the  ground, 
lold  the  bster.  A  hole  is  dug 
!tor,  to  receive  the  pot. 
nply  two  small  wooden  cjlin- 
tumed  bjr  two  men,  one  at  each 

ssily  mored  from  field  to  field. 
vitfastaoding  this  advantage,  so 
est  juice  io  the  cane-trash. 
Biact  prototjTies  of  the  sugnr- 
ntion  in  the  New  World. 
mortar.levcT, pestle, and  rcgu- 
.d  11  inches  in  diameter  i  a  a 
a  plan  of  its  upper 
end;  b  ii  an  outside 
and  c  is  a  ver- 


lindrical,  with  a  he- 
mispherical     projec- 

allow  the  juice  to  run 
freely  to  the  amall 
opening  Ibat  conicya 
it  to  a  spout,  ftom 

which  It  foils  into  an  earthen  pot.  Round  the  upper  mouth  of  the  cone  is  ■  circular 
carity  which  collects  any  of  the  juice  that  may  run  over  from  the  upper  ends  of 
the  pieces  of  cane  and  thence  a  canal  conveys  this  Juice,  down  the  outude  of  the 
mortar  to  the  spout.  Tbe  beam  d  is  about  sixteen  feet  in  length,  and  nx  inches  in 
thickness,  being  cut  out  from  a  large  tree  that  is  divided  by  a  fork  into  two  arms. 
Jn  the  fork  an  eicaiation  Is  made  for  tbe  mortar  b,  round  which  the  beam  turns 
boriiontally  Tbe  surface  of  this  cicainlion  u  secured  by  a  semicircle  of  strong  wood. 
Tbe  end  towards  the  fork  is  quite  open,  for  changing  the  beam  without  trouble.  On 
the  undirided  end  of  the  beam  sits  the  bullock-driver  (,  whose  cattle  are  yoked  by  a  rope 
which  comes  from  the  end  of  the  beam ;  and  they  are  prevented  from  dragging  out  of 
the  circle  by  another  rope,  which  passes  from  the  yoke  to  the  forked  end  of  the  beam. 
On  the  arms/,  a  basket  is  placed,  to  bold  tbe  cuttings  of  cane  ;  and  between  this  and  the 
mortar  sits  the  man  who  feeds  the  mill.  Just  as  tbe  pestle  comes  round,  he  plaecl  the 
pieces  of  cane  sloping  down  into  the  t»>ity  of  the  mortar ;  and  after  the  pestle  bas 
passed,  he  removes  those  that  have  been  squeezed. 


Cane-juice  varies  eiecedingly  in  lichncn,  with  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  culture,  the 
seasoD,  and  variety  of  the  pWL  It  is  an  opsque  fluid,  of  a  dull  gray,  olive,  or  olive- 
green  colour  1  in  taste,  balmy  and  saccharine;  exhaling  the  balsamic  odour  of  the  cane  ; 
3igblly  viscid  J  and  of  a  specific  gravity  varying  from  1-033  to  I'lOC,  according  to 
circumstances.  When  fkesh,  it  consists  of  two  parts ;  tbe  one  liquid,  tbe  other  solid ; 
the  latter  of  which  being  merely  suspended  in  the  former,  and,  therefore,  separable  in  a 
great  measure  by  filtration  or  repose.  The  solid  matter  consists  of  fragments  of  the 
cellular  parenchyma  of  the  c»ne,  its  fibres,  and  bark,  meebanically  protruded  through 
the  mill ;  mixed  with  a  tery  abundant  greenish  substance,  like  that  called  chloro{ih)li 
by  chemists. 

When  lefl  to  itself  in  tbe  colonial  climates,  the  juice  runs  rapidly  into  the  acetous 
fermentation  i  twenty  minutes  being,  in  many  cases,  sufficient  to  bring  on  this  destruc- 
tive change.      Hence  arises  the  necessity  of  subjecting  it  ironwdiately  to  clarifying 
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processes,  speedy  in  their  action.     When  deprived  of  its  green  fecula  and  glutiMHs 
extractive,  it  is  still  subject  to  fermentation ;  but  this  is  now  of  the  vinous  kind.     The 
juice  flows  from  the  mill  through  a  wooden  gutter  lined  with  lead,  and  beinf:  conducted 
into  the  sugar-house,  is  received  in  a  set  of  large  pans  or  caldrons,  called  cdartfien. 
On  estates  which  make  on  an  average,  during  crop  time,  from  15  to  SO  hog^ieads  of 
sugar  a  week,  three  clarifien,  of  from  300  to  400  gallons'  capacity  each,  are  suflieienC  With 
pans  of  this  dimension,  the  liquor  may  be  drawn  off  at  once  by  a  stopcock  or  syphon,  without 
disturbing  the  feculencies  after  they  subside.     Each  clarifier  is  hung  over  a  separate 
fire,  the  flue  being  furnished  with  a  damper  for  checking  the  combustion,  or  extinguish- 
ing it  altogether.     The  clarifiers  are  sometimes  placed  at  one  end,  and  sometimes  in 
the  middle  of  the  house,  particularly  if  it  possesses  a  double  set  of  evaporating  pan& 

Whenever  the  stream  from  the  mill  cistern  has  filled  the  clarifier  with  fresh  jviee,  the 
fire  is  lighted,  and  the  temper,  or  dose  of  sUked  lime,  diffused  uniformly  through  a  little 
juice,  is  added.  If  an  albuminous  emulsion  be  used  to  promote  the  clarifying,  vcrv 
little  lime  will  be  required ;  for  recent  cane-liquor  oontuns  no  appreciable  portion  of 
acid  to  be  saturated.  In  fact,  the  lime  and  alkalies  in  general,  when  used  in  small 
quantity,  s^m  to  coagulate  the  glutinous  extractive  nuttter  of  the  juice,  and  thus  tend 
to  brighten  it  up.  But  if  an  excess  of  temper  be  used,  the  gluten  is  taken  up  a^in  by 
the  strong  affinity  which  is  known  to  exist  between  sugar  and  lime.  Excess  of  lin» 
may  always  be  corrected  by  a  little  aluni-watcr.  Where  canes  grow  on  a  calcareous 
marly  soil,  in  a  favourable  season  the  saccharine  matter  gets  so  thoroughly  daborated!, 
and  the  glutinous  mucilage  so  completely  condensed,  that  a  clear  juice  and  a  fine  sugar 
may  be  obtained  without  the  use  of  lime. 

As  the  liquor  grows  hot  in  the  clarifier,  a  scum  is  thrown  up,  consisting  of  the 
coagulated  feculencies  of  the  cane-juice.  The  fire  is  now  gradually  urged  till  the  tem. 
perature  approaches  the  boiling  point ;  to  which,  however,  it  must  not  be  safiered  to 
rise.  It  ii  knowm  to  be  sufficiently  heated,  when  the  scum  rises  in  blisters,  which 
break  into  white  froth ;  an  appearance  observable  in  about  forty  minutes  after  kindling 
the  fire.  The  damper  being  diut  down,  the  fire  dies  out ;  and  after  an  hour's  repose, 
the  clarified  liquor  is  ready  to  be  drawn  off  into  the  last  and  largest  in  the  series  of 
evaporating  pans.  In  the  British  colonies,  these  are  merely  numtiered  1 ,  S,  S,  4,  5, 
beginning  at  the  smallest,  which  hangs  right  over  the  fire,  and  is  called  the  teaeke;  be- 
cause in  it  the  trial  of  the  syrup,  by  touch,  is  made.  The  fiame  and  smoke  proceed 
in  a  straight  line  along  a  flue  to  the  chinmey-stalk  at  the  other  end  of  the  ftimace. 
The  area  of  this  flue  proceeds,  with  a  slight  ascent  from  the  fircj  to  the  aperture  at  the 
bottom  of  the  chinmey ;  so  that  between  the  surface  of  the  grate  and  the  bottom  of  the 
teachCf  there  is  a  distance  of  28  inches ;  while  between  the  bottom  of  the  flue  and  that 
of  the  jftand.  No.  5.,  at  the  other  end  of  the  range,  there  are  barely  18  inches. 

In  some  sugar-houses  there  is  planted,  in  the  angular  space  between  each  boiler,  a 
basin,  one  foot  wide  and  a  few  inches  deep,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  scum  which 
thence  flows  off  into  the  grand  copper,  along  a  gutter  scooped  out  on  the  margin  of  the 
brickwork.  The  skimmings  of  the  grand  are  thrown  into  a  separate  pan,  placed  at  its 
side.  A  large  cylindrical  eooier,  about  6  feet  wide  and  2  feet  deep,  has  been  placed  in 
certain  sugar-works  near  the  teache,  for  receiving  successive  charges  of  its  inspissated 
syrup.  Each  finished  charge  is  called  a  skipping,  because  it  is  skipped  or  laded  out. 
Tlie  term  striking  is  also  applied  to  the  act  of  emptying  the  teache.  When  upon  one  skip- 
ping of  syrup  in  a  state  of  incipient  granulation  in  the  cooler,  a  second  skipping  is 
poured,  this  second  congeries  of  saccharine  particles  agglomerates  round  the  first  as  nwdd 
of  crystallization,  and  produces  a  larger  grain ;  a  result  improved  by  each  successive 
skipping.  This  principle  has  been  long  known  to  the  chemist,  but  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  always  properly  considered  or  appreciated  by  the  sugar-planter. 

From  the  above  described  cookr,  the  syrup  is  transferred  into  wooden  chests  or  boxes, 
open  at  top,  and  of  a  rectangular  shape ;  also  called  coolers,  but  which  are  more  pro* 
perly  crystallixers  or  granulators.  These  are  commonly  six  in  number;  each  being 
about  one  foot  deep,  seven  fioet  long,  and  five  or  six  feet  wide.  When  filled,  sudi  s 
mass  is  collected,  as  to  favour  slow  cooling,  and  consequent  large- grained  crystallisa- 
tion. If  these  boxes  be  too  shallow,  the  grain  is  exceedingly  injured,  as  may  be  easilv 
shown  by  pouring  some  of  the  same  syrup  on  a  small  tray ;  when,  on  cooling,  the  sugar 
will  appear  like  a  muddy  soft  sand. 

The  criterion  by  which  the  negro  boilers  judge  of  the  due  concentration  of  the  syrup 
in  the  teache,  is  difficult  to  describe,  and  depends  almost  entirely  on  the  sagacity  and 
experience  of  the  indiridual.  Some  of  them  judge  by  the  appearance  of  the  incipient 
grain  on  the  back  of  the  cooling  ladle ;  but  most  decide  by  **  the  touch,**  that  is,  the  feel 
and  appearance  of  a  drop  of  the  syrup  pressed  and  then  drawn  into  a  thread  between 
tlie  thumb  and  fore-finger.  The  thread  eventually  breaks  at  a  certain  limit  of  exten- 
sion, shrinking  firom  the  thumb  to  the  suspended  finger,  in  lengths  somewhat  proper- 
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Clonal  to  the  inspissation  of  tlie  syrup.  But  the  appearance  of  granulation  in  the 
'Khread  must  also  be  considered;  for  a  viscid  and  damaged  syrup  may  give  a  long 
enough  thread,  and  yet  yield  almost  no  crystalline  grains  when  cooled.  Tenacity  and 
granular  aspect  must  therefore  be  both  taken  into  the  account,  and  will  continue  to 
constitute  the  practical  guides  to  the  negro  boiler,  till  a  less  barbarous  mode  of  concen- 
trating eane-juiee  be  sul^tituted  for  the  present  ttaked  teacht^  or  augar  Jrying-pan. 

That  weak  sugars  are  such  as  contain  an  inferior  proportion  of  carbon  in  their  com- 
position, was  first  deduced  by  me  from  my  experiments  on  the  ultimate  analysis  of 
vegetable  and  animal  bodies ;  an  account  of  which  was  published  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  for  1822.  Since  then  Dr.  Prout  has  arrived  at  results 
comfirmatory  of  my  views.  See  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1827.  Thus,  he  found 
pure  sugar-candy,  and  the  best  refined  sugar,  to  contain  42*85  parts  of  carbon  per  cenL  ; 
£ast  India  sugar-candy,  41  *9  parts ;  East  India  raw  sugar  in  a  thoroughly  dry  state, 
but  of  a  low  quality,  40*88;  manna  sugar,  well  refined,  28*7;  sugar  from  Narbonne 
honey,  36-36 ;  sugar  from  starch,  36*2.  Hence,  hj  earamelizinp  the  syrup  in  the  ieache^ 
not  only  u  the  crystallizable  sugar  blackened,  but  its  fiiculty  of  crystallising  impaired, 
and  the  granular  portion  rendered  weaker. 

A  viscous  syrup  conuuning  much  gluten  and  sugar,  altered  by  lime,  requires  a  higher 
temperature  to  enable  it  to  gnusulate,  than  a  pure  saccharine  syrup ;  and  therefore  the 
thermometer,  though  a  useful  adjuvant,  can  by  no  means  be  r^arded  as  a  sure  guide, 
in  determining  the  proper  instant  for  striking  the  teache. 

The  colonial  eurinp'house  is  a  capaciousbuilding,  of  which  the  earthen  floor  is  excavated 
to  form  the  molasses  reservoir.  This  is  lined  with  sheet  lead,  boards,  tarras,  or  other  re- 
tentive cement ;  its  bottom  slopes  a  little,  and  it  is  partially  covered  by  an  open  massive 
frame  of  joist- work,  on  which  the  potting  casks  are  set  upright  These  are  merely  empty 
sugar  hogsheads,  without  headings,  having  8  or  10  holes  bored  in  their  bottoms,  through 
each  of  which  the  stalk  of  a  plantain  leaf  is  stuck,  so  as  to  protrude  downwards  6  or 
8  inches  below  the  level  of  the  joists,  and  to  rise  above  the  top  of  the  cask.  The  act 
of  transferring  the  crude  concrete  sugar  from  the  crystallizers  into  these  hogsheads,  is 
called  potting.  The  bottom  holes,  and  the  spongy  stalks  stuck  in  them,  allow  the  mo- 
lasses to  drain  slowly  downwards  into  the  sunk  cistern.  In  the  common  mode  of  pro- 
cedure, sugar  of  average  quality  is  kept  from  3  to  4  weeks  in  the  curing-house ;  that 
which  is  soft^grained  and  glutinous,  must  remain  5  or  6  weeks.  The  curing-house 
should  be  close  and  warm,  to  favour  the  lique&ction  and  drainage  of  the  viscid 
caramel. 

Out  of  120  millions  of  pounds  of  raw  sugar,  which  used  to  be  annually  shipped  by 
the  St.  Domingo  planters,  only  96  millions  were  landed  in  France,  according  to  the 
authority  of  Dutrone,  constituting  a  loss  by  drainage  in  the  ships  of  20  per  cent.  The 
Average  transport  waste  at  present  in  the  sugars  of  the  British  colonies  cannot  be  esti- 
mated at  less  than  12  per  cent.,  or  altogether  upwards  of  27,000  tons  I  What  a  tre- 
mendous sacrifice  of  property  1 

Within  these  few  years  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  sugar  has  been  imported  into 
Great  Britain  in  the  state  of  concentrated  cane-juice,  containing  nearly  half  its  weight 
of  granular  sugar,  along  with  more  or  less  molasses,  according  to  the  care  taken  in  the 
boiling  operations.  I  was  at  first  apprehensive  that  the  syrup  might  undergo  some 
change  on  the  voyage ;  but  among  more  than  a  hundred  samples  which  I  have  analyzed 
for  the  custom-house,  I  have  not  perceived  any  traces  of  fermentation.  Since  sugar  softens 
in  its  grain  at  each  successive  solution,  whatever  portion  of  the  crop  may  be  destined 
for  the  refiner,  should  upon  no  account  be  granulated  in  the  colonies ;  but  should  be 
transported  in  the  state  of  a  rich  cane-syrup  to  Europe,  transferred  at  once  into  the 
blowing-up  cistern,  subjected  there  to  the  reaction  of  bone  black,  and  passed  through 
bag-filters,  or  through  layers  of  the  coarsely  ground  black,  previously  to  its  final  con- 
centration in  the  vacuum  pan.  Were  this  means  generally  adopted,  I  am  convinced 
that  30  per  cent,  would  be  added  to  the  amount  of  home-made  sugar  loaves  correspond- 
ing to  a  given  quantity  of  average  cane- juice;  while  30  per  cent,  would  be  taken  from 
the  amount  of  molasses.  The  saccharine  matter  now  lost  by  drainage  from  the  hogs- 
heads in  the  ships,  amounting  to  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  would  also  be  saved.  The 
produce  of  the  cane  would,  on  this  plan,  require  less  labour  in  the  colonies,  and  might 
be  exported  5  or  6  weeks  earlier  than  at  present,  because  the  period  of  dr^nage  in  the 
curing-house  would  be  spared. 

It  does  not  appear  that  our  sugar  colonists  have  availed  themselves  of  the  proper  che* 
mtcal  method  of  counteracting  that  incipient  fermentation  of  the  cane-juice,  which  some* 
times  supervenes,  and  proves  so  ii\jurious  to  their  products.  It  is  known  that  grape- 
must,  feebly  impregnated  with  sulphurous  acid,  by  running  it  slowly  into  a  cask  in 
which  a  few  sulphur  matches  have  been  burned,  will  keep  without  alteration  for  a  year ; 
and  if  must,  so  muted,  is  boiled  into  a  syrup  within  a  week  or  ten  days,  it  retains  no 
sulphureous  odour.     A  very  slight  muting  would  suffice  for  the  most  fermentable  cane- 
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juice ;  and  it  could  be  easily  given,  by  burning  «  sulphur  match  within  the  eistere 
immediately  before  charging  it  from  the  mill.  The  cane  juice  should,  ia  this  case,  be 
heated  in  the  clariBer,  so  as  to  expel  the  sulphurous  acid,  before  adding  the  temper  lime ; 
for  otherwise  a  little  calcareous  sulphite  might  be  introduced  into  the  sugar.  Thns  the 
acescence  so  prejudicial  to  the  saccharine  granulation  would  be  certainly  prevented. 

Syrup  intended  for  forming  clayed  sugar  must  be  somewhat  more  concentrated  in  the 
teache,  and  run  off  into  a  copper  cooler,  capable  of  receiving  three  or  four  aueceaare 
skippings.    Here  it  is  stirred  to  ensure  uniformity  of  product,  and  is  then  transferred  by 
ladles  into  conical  moulds,  or  formet,  made  of  coarse  pottery,  having  a  small  orifice  at 
the  apex,  which  is  stopped  with  a  plug  of  wood  wrapped  in  a  leaf  of  maize.     These 
pots  are  arranged  with  the  base  upwards.     As  their  capacity,  when  largest,  is  greatly 
less  than  that  of  the  smallest  potting-casks,  and  as  the  process  lasts  several  wcdu,  the 
claying-house  requires  to  have  very  considerable  dimensions.     Whenever  the  syrup  ii 
properly  granulated,  which  happens  usually  in  about  18  or  20  hours,  the  plugs  are 
removed  from  the  apices  of  the  cones,  and  each  is  set  on  an  earthen  pot  to  receive  the 
drainings.     At  the  end  of  24  hours,  the  cones  are  transferred  over  empty  pots,  and  the 
molasses  contained  in  the  former  ones  is  either  sent  to  the  fennenting-house  or  sold. 
The  claying  now  b^ns,  which  consists  in  applying  to  the  smoothed  surfitfe  of  the 
sugar  at  the  base  of  the  cone,  a  plaster  of  argillaceous  earth,  or  tolerably  tenacious  loam 
in  a  pasty  state.     The  water  difiused  "among  the  clay  escapes  from  it  by  slow  infil- 
tration, and  descending  with  like  slowness  through  the  body  of  the  sugar,  carries  alaag 
with  it  the  residuary  viscid  syrup  which  is  more  readily  soluble  than  the  granulated 
particles.      Whenever  the  first  magma  of  clay  has  become  dry,  it  is  replaced  by  a 
second  ;  and  this  occasionally  in  its  turn  by  a  third,  whereby  the  sugar  oone  gets  tole- 
rably white  and  clean.     It  is  then  dried  in  a  stove,  cut  transversely  into/rutta,  crushed 
into  a  coarse  powder  on  wooden  trays,  and  shipped  off  for  Europe.     Clayed  sugars  sre 
sorted  into  different  shades  of  colour  according  to  the  part  of  the  cone  from  which  tfaey 
were  cut ;  under  the  denomination  in  French  commerce  of  premier,  wecomtL  trmnhtt^ 
petit,  commaa,  and  tite ;  the  last  or  the  tip  being  an  indifferent  article.     The  clayed 
sugar  of  Cuba  is  called  Havannah  sugar,  from  the  name  of  the  shipping  port. 

Clayed  sugar  can  be  made  only  from  the  ripest  cane  juice,  for  that  which  conbuns 
much  gluten  would  be  apt  to  get  too  much  burned  by  the  ordinary  process  of  boiliiig 
to  bear  the  claying  operation.  The  syrups  that  run  off  firom  the  second,  thir4  ^ 
fourth  application  of  the  clay-paste  are  concentrated  afresh  in  a  small  building  apart, 
called  the  refinery,  and  yield  tolerable  sugars.  Their  drainings  go  to  the  mftl«vH»  cis- 
tern. The  cones  remain  for  20  days  in  the  claying-house  before  the  sugar  is  taken 
out  of  them. 

Claying  is  seldom  had  recourse  to  in  the  British  plantations,  on  account  of  the 
increase  of  labour,  and  diminution  of  weight  in  the  produce,  for  which  the  iroprovement 
in  quality  yields  no  adequate  compensation.  Such,  however,  was  the  esteem  in  which 
the  French  consumers  held  clayed  sugar,  that  it  was  prepared  in  400  plantations  of 
St  Domingo  alone. 


SUGAR    KKFININO. 

Raw,  or  muscovoda  sugar,  as  imported  from  the  colonies,  is  contaminated  more  or 
less  with  gluten,  lime,  but  particularly  cartmul,  which  give  its  grains  a  yellow  brovn 
tint,  an  empyreumatic  odour,  and  a  soft  clammy  feel  in  the  hand.  If  such  sugar  be  dis- 
solved in  water,  and  the  syrup  be  evaporated  by  a  gentle  heat,  it  will  afford  a  sugsr  of 
still  inferior  quality  and  appearance.  The  rapid  deterioration  is  in  some  measure 
owing  to  the  ipjurious  operation  of  a  prolonged  heat  upon  the  crystalline  structure,  bat 
chiefly  to  the  chemical  reaction  of  the  glutinous  ferment  and  lime  upon  the  sugar. 
The  first  care  of  the  refiner  should  therefore  be  the  immediate  abstraction  of  these 
noxious  alteratives,  which  he  effects  by  the  process  called  nuUingt ;  that  is,  mixing  up 
the  sugar  in  a  pan  with  hot  water  or  steam  into  a  pap,  and  transferring  this  pap  into  large 
sugar-moulds.  Whenever  these  become  cool,  these  points  are  unplugged,  and  they  sre 
set  to  drain  for  a  few  days  in  a  warm  apartment.  Sugar  thus  cleansed  is  well  prepared 
for  the  next  refining  process;  which  consists  in  putting  it  into  a  large  square 
copper  cistern  along  with  some  lime-water  (a  little  bullock*s  blood),  and  from  5  to  SO 
per  cent,  of  bone  black,  and  blowing  it  up  with  steam  ;  or,  in  other  words,  iiyect/iig 
steam  through  the  mixture  from  numerous  orifices  in  copper  pipes  laid  along  the 
bottom  and  sides  of  the  vessel.  Under  the  influence  of  the  heat  and  agitation  thus 
occasioned,  the  saccharine  matter  is  perfectly  dissolved  and  incorporated  with  theslbumeo 
of  the  blood  and  the  bone  black.  Instead  of  the  blood,  mnny  refiners  employ  a  mixture  of 
gelatinous  alumina  and  gypsum,  called  ^niii^a,  prepared  by  adding  a  solution  of  slum  to 
a  body  of  lime-water,  collecting,  washing,  and  draining  the  precipitate  upon  a  filter. 
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1394  Other  refiners  use  both  the   blood  and  finings   with   advantage. 

Bone  black  is  novr  very  freq^uently  employed  by  the  sugar-refiner, 
not  in  a  fine  meal,  but  in  a  granular  state,  like  corned  gunpowder, 
for  the  purpose  of  decolouring  his  syrups ;  in  which  case,  he  places 
it  in  a  boi,  in  a  stratum  8  or  10  inches  thick,  and  makes  the 
syrup  percolate  downwards  through  it,  into  a  cistern  placed  be- 
neath.  By  this  means  it  is  deprived  of  colour,  and  forms  the 
eiairee  of  tlie  French  refiner.  When  the  blowing-up  cistern  is 
charged  with  sugar,  finely  ground  bone  black,  and  blood,  the  mix- 
ture must  be  passed  through  a  proper  system  of  filters.  That 
now  most  in  use  is  the  creased  bag  filters  represented  in  the  annexed 
figures. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  an  upright  square  wooden  case  a,  a, 
about  6  or  8  feet  high,  furnished  with  a  door  of  admission  to  arrange 
the  interior  objects ;  beneath  is  a  cistern  with  an  educting-pipe  for 
receiving  and  carrying  oflf  the  filtered  liquor ;  and  above  the  case 
is  another  cistern  e,  which,  like  the  rest,  is  lined  with  tinned  sheet 
copper.  Into  the  upper  cistern,  the  syrup  mixed  with  animal 
charcoal  u  introduced,  and  passes  thence  into  the  mouths  e,  e,  of 
the  several  filters,  d,  d.  These  consist,  each  of  a  bag  of  thick 
tweeled  cotton  cloth,  about  12  or  15  inches  in  diameter,  and  6  or 
8  feet  long,  which  is  inserted  into  a  narrow  bottomless  bag  of 
canvas,  about  5  inches  in  diameter,  for  the  purpose  of  folding  the 
filter-bag  up  into  a  small  space,  and  thus  enabling  a  great  extent  of 
filtering  surfaces  to  be  compressed  into  one  box.  The  orifice  of 
each  compound  bag  is  tied  round  a  conical  brass  mouth-piece  or 

^ I      ..  nozzle  e,  which  screws  tight  hito  a  corresponding  opening  in  the 

I         I      1^        copper  bottom  ofthe  upper  cistern.  From  40  to  60  bags  are  mounted 
^*'~*-*  in  each  filter  case.    The  liquor  which  first  passes  is  generally  tinged 

a  little  with  the  bone  black,  and  must  be  pumped  back  ihto  the  upper  cistern,  for  refil- 
tration.  In  cold  wea1;her  the  interior  of  the  case  may  be  kept  warm  by  a  proper  dis- 
tribution of  steam-pipes..  Fig,  1395.  shows  one  mode  of  forming  the  funnel-shaped 
nozzles  ofthe  b^igs,  in  which  they  are  fixed  by  a  bayonet  catch.  Fig,  1396>  shows  the 
same  made  fiut  by  means  of  a  screwed  cap,  which  is  more  secure. 

The  next  process  in  sugar-refining  is  the  evaporation  of  the  clarified  syrup  to  the 
granulating  or  crystallizing  pitch.  The  more  rapidly  this  is  effectedf  and  with  the  less 
scorching  injury  from  fire,  the  better  and  greater  is  the  product  in  sugar-loaves.  No 
apparatus  answers  the  refiner's  double  purpose  of  safety  and  expedition  so  well  as  the 
vacuum-pan  of  Howard. 

Fig.  1397.  shows  tlie  structure  of  a  single  vacuum-pan.  The  horizontal  diameter  of 
the  copper  spheroid  a,  is  not  less  than  5  feet ;  the  depth  of  the  under  hemisphere  is  at 
least  18  inches  from  the  level  of  the  plane ;  and  the  height  of  the  dome-cover  is  2  feet. 
The  two  hemispheres  (of  which  the  inferior  one  is  double,  or  has  a  steam-jacket,)  are 
put  together  by  bolts  and  screws,  with  packing  between  the  flanges  to  preserve  the 
joints  tight  against  atmospheric  pressure.  The  jacket  of  the  lower  hemisphere  forms 
the  case  of  the  steam,  which  conmiunicates  heat  to  the  syrup  enclosed  in  the  inner 
hemisphere.  In  general,  the  pans  contain,  when  filled  to  the  flange,  100  gallons  of 
syrup,  and  yield  about  11  cwt  of  granulated  sugar  at  every  charge. 

A,  represents  the  vacuum  spheroid ;  b,  the  neck  with  the  lid.  From  the  side  of  b,  a 
jpipe  passes  into  the  lower  extremity  of  the  bent  pipe  c,  n,  which  terminates  in  the 
verticid  pipe  x,  connected  with  the  vacuum  main-pipe  <,  proceeding  horizontally  from 
the  air-pump  (not  shown  in  the  fi^re).  At  the  top  of  i,  a  valve,  movable  by  a  screw 
H,  is  placed  for  establishing  or  cuttuig  off  the  connexion  with  the  air-pump  at  pleasure. 
J^ehind  r,  is  the  measure  cistern,  from  which  the  successive  charges  are  admitted  into 
the  pan.  This  measure  is  filled  with  the  clear  syrup,  by  opening  the  stopcock  f,  on  the 
pipe  under  the  ceiling,  which  communicates  with  the  filter-cistern  placed  above,  a  is 
the  valve  or  plug-hole,  at  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  for  discharging  the  granulating  syrup. 
This  plug  is  opened  by  means  of  a  powerful  lever  attached  to  it;  the  connexion  with  the 
liir-pump  being  previously  intercepted,  l,  is  the  barometer,  or  manometer,  for  showing 
the  state  of  the  vacuum  corresponding  to  the  temperature,  m,  k,  is  a  cistern-pipe  foe 
receiving  any  little  syrup  which  may  accidentally  boil  over  the  neck  b.  Its  contents 
are  let  off  l^  a  stopcock  at  its  bottom  from  time  to  time,  m  shows  the  place  of  the 
proof- stick,  an  ingenious  brass  rod  for  taking  out  a  sample  of  syrup  without  admitting 
air.     See  injrtt. 

The  charging-cistern  contains  about  20  gallons.     This  quantity  of  syrup  being  first 
admitted,  and  brought  to  a  certain  pitch  of  concentration,  a  second  measure  is  intro- 
duced, the  inspissation  of  which  is  supposed  by  some  refiners  to  cause  an  agglomeratioi\ 
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of  saccharine  matter  round  the  first  crystalline  particles.  Hie  repetition  of  tbii  proeoi 
for  two  or  three  times  is  imagined  to  produce  the  large  brilliant  grain  of  vaeiittiB-pso 
sugar.  This  hypothesis  im  more  specious  than  sound,  because  the  granulatiog  ^rup 
discharged  from  the  pan  is  subjected  to  a  heat  of  180°  or  190<'  in  the  subjiweot  steam- 
cased  receiver,  whereby  the  granulations  are  again  reduced  to  a  Terj  small  sisc  Into 
this  receiver,  two  or  three  skippinss  or  discharges  of  the  pan  are  admitted  in  suceewo^ 
and  the  whole  are  diligently  mixed  and  agitated  by  a  stirring  oar.  It  is  by  this  P'^f^ 
that  the  granulating  tendency  is  promoted  and  determined.  From  this  reeetter 
(absurdly  enough  called  a  cooler)  the  moulds  are  filled  in  the  usual  way,  by  dmsds  of 
copper  basins  or  large  ladles.  ^  ^ 

The  case  of  the  under  hemisphere  of  the  vacuum-pan  is  filled  with  steam,  geperslcd 
under  a  pressure  of  4  or  5  pounds  on  the  square  inch ;  the  heat  of  which  causes  the  interior 
syrup  to  boil  rapidly  while  the  air-pump  is  kept  in  action.  A  small  escape-pipe  for 
waste  steam  must  be  placed  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  case  or  Jacket,  to  ensure  itscqosl 
distribution ;  as  also  a  stopcock  below,  to  let  off  the  water  of  condensation.  Tbe  f^ 
are  mounted  on  iron  feet,  or  short  pillars,  which  insulate  them  from  the  floor,  aodslioj' 
their  whole  surface  to  be  inspected,  and  any  flaw  to  be  repaired.  The  air-pump  ^'^^T 
stands  in  a  cold- water  cistern,  to  favour  the  condensadon  of  the  aqueous  vapoiir»  ^»j^ 
it  draws  out  of  the  pans ;  and  it  is  kept  in  constant  action  by  the  steam-engine  1*^ 
attached  to  the  working-beam  of  its  piston. 

Fiff.  1998.  exhibits  the  general  arrangement  of  the  vacuum-pans,  and  their  snbM^o^ 
apparatus.  Here  are  shown,  on  the  ground  floor,  the  heaters  e,  e,  (miscalled  eoolen^inio 
which  the  concentrated  syrup  is  let  down.  These  heaters  are  made  of  copper,  in  ow  pi^ 
surrounded  with  a  east-iron  jacket,  bolted  at  the  flange  or  brim  to  it  Each  pan  ^^^'^ 
when  fbll,  about  850  gallons,  equivalent  to  nearly  35  cwt.  of  erystalliaed  sagar.  <M 
are  furnished  with  steam-oocks  and  waste  steam-pipes.  Under  the  level  of  the  ^^'^^ 
4  d,  the  horisontal  main  pipe  u  seen,  for  supplying  the  cases  with  steam.  In  the  no0 
of  each  pan,,  above  the  line  b,  b,  the  handle  of  the  proof-stick  appears,  like  thit  of*  stop- 
cock.    The  distribution  of  the  measure  cisterns,  and  some  other  parts  of  the  pens,  k 


■lightly  Taried  in  thia  repicMntatioa  from  tba  fbnner.  Prom  tfa*  bottom  of  tbe  liquot 
cistemi  c,  c.  pip«i  descend  to  tba  ebarging  mnuurei  s,  a,  bclov.  The  ciilenu  c,  c,  *re 
made  of  copper,  and  caabun  each  about  400  galloui.  Six  toni  of  refined  lugar  can  b« 
turned  out  (L'llf  in  a  three-pan  hou)& 

fig.  1399.  npieKDli  in  uction  aoother  form  of  the  Tacuum-pan.    o  ia  the  apheroidal 
copper  'Tcnel,  supported  bj  (bar  iron  eolumna  b,b.     It  majr  be  discharged  by  meaiu  of 


Uie  pipe  t,  wUeh  li  Kcured  *ith  a  oonied  Talve  i.  "Ru  majr  be  opened  or  diul,  hy 
acting  on  tba  lc*tf  e.  Tbe  lower  of  tbe  two  hemiipheret  of  which  the  pan  i>  oompoMd 
it  double,  and  tbe  intentitial  apace/,/,  is  filled  with  itesm  by  the  pipejr,  ai  the  beating 
tod  eraporating  agent,  k,  li  tbe  steam  valie  ;  i,  the  pipe  for  the  efflux  of  the  eondented 
water,  t,  a  tube  for  the  eacape  of  the  air  at  the  commencemeDt  of  tba  operation.  I,  j* 
an  apparatui  ioirited  air-tight  into  the  carer  of  the  Tacuum-pan,  and  wbicb  dips  down 
into  the  ifrup  I  lernng  to  take  out  a  sample  of  it,  without  allowing  air  to  enter,  and 
benoe  called  the  proof-a^k.  The  eonitruetion  of  thia  inairument  ia  eihibited  ioyl^. 
1401.1409.  1403,1104, 1405..  which  will  be  prcMntly  explained,  n,  is  tbe  thermometer, 
which  is  alto  plunged  into  the  lugar ;  behind  it,  ia  tbe  barometer,  a,  ia  the  charger  or 
pufce-Tcawli  filled  with  tbe  filtered  ijrup.  which  it  diichargn  by  the  pipe  n'.  o,  ia  the 
carer  or  eapiial  of  the  Ttcuum-pan.  a',  is  a  larety-TalTe.  through  which  the  air  maj  ba 
Bilinicted  alter  ih«  completion  of  Ihe  procen.  ^  is  a  bent  pipe,  alanting  downwaidi, 
with  a  ttopeock  g,  at  iu  end,  to  recnre  tlie  tuperduoui  sjnip.  Tlia  vapour,  which  is 
diwngaged  from  Ibe  ajrup  during  its  eoaceDtiatioa,  i<  eitraeled  from  the  top  of  (h« 
pni  into  tbe  pipe  r,  paaaei  from  Ibk  into  tbe  tcskI  «,  wbicb  is  diTided  by  a  platt  of 
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copper  into  two  compartments.  The  syrup  forced  over  accidentally  in  the  ebullition, 
goes  into  the  vessel  s,  and  passes  by  the  glass  tube  t,  into  the  pipe  p.  The  glass  tube 
berves  to  show  the  quantity  of  the  syrup  that  has  boiled  over,  so  that  it  may  b«  draws 
off  when  necessary.  For  this  purpose,  the  stopcock  «,  of  the  vessel  «,  must  be  docedr 
nnd  q  must  be  opened,  in  order  to  fill  r,  while  the  air  contained  in  it  escapes  into  tbe 
pan.  The  stopcock  9,  being  then  shut,  and  it,  with  the  little  air-cock  x,  opened,  the  syrup 
will  flow  into  the  large  receiver  placed  beneath  it,  commonly  but  erroneously  called  a 
cooler ;  because  it  is  a  double  copper  basin,  with  steam  in  the  interstitial  space.  The 
hot  steam  rushes  from  s,  into  the  cast-iron  vessel  jr,  where  it  is  condensed,  z,  is  a  pipe 
for  introducing  the  water  of  condensation  through  the  copper  rose  a'.  The  condenKd 
water  flows  through  the  pipe  V,  and  the  valve  c',  to  the  air-pump,  which  receives  "^ftfion 
from  the  shaft  of  the  steam-engine. 

The  vacuum-pan  was  originally  heated  solely  by  the  admissSon  of  steam  between  the 

double  bottom ;  but  of  late  years  the  beat 
has  been  also  applied  to  tbe  syrup  through 
several  coils  of  pipe  placed  within  tbe  pan, 
filled  with  steam  at  a  temperature  many 
degrees  above  212^  F.,  sometimes  so  high 
as  250^.     By  thu  double  application  of 
heat,  the  evaporating  power  of  a  pan  has 
been  vastly  increase].      The  latest  madt 
pans  have  a  considerably  flat  bottom,  j^ 
1 400. ;  a  spiral  pipe,  laid  close  upon  it ;  and 
between  the   under   hemisphere  and   the 
upper  one,  there  is  a  space  a,  a,  2^  feet 
high,  to  give  the  syrup  room  for  frothing 
up  without  boiling  over.     The  space  6,  of 
the   bottom   receives  steam   of  common 
pressure,  and  the  spiral    tubes,   of  high 
pressure.     Pans  like  this  have  been  made 
for  a  house  in  London,  which  work  oS"  16 
tons  of  sugar-loaves  daily, 
llie  proof-stick,/^.  1405.,  consists  of  a  cylindrical  rod,  capable  of  being  screwed  air- 
tight into  the  pan  in  an  oblique  direction  downwards.  The  upper  or  exterior  end  is  open ; 
the  under,  which  dips  into  the  syrup,  is  closed,  and  has  on  one  side  a  slit  a  (/?^  1401,1402.) 
or  notch,about  ^  inch  wide.     In  this  external  tube,  there  is  another  shorter  tube  b,  capable 


1402 


1401 


of  moving  round  in  it,  through 
an  arc  of  1 80^.      An  opening 
upon  the  under  end  e,  corre- 
sponds with  the  slit  in  tbe  outer 
tube,  so  that  both  may  be  made 
to  coincide,/^.  1 401.  a.     A 
jT    1403      wooden  plug  </,  is  put  in  tbe 
^^n— vi_^    interior  tube,  but  so  as  not  to 
CD|JjZ3    shut   it   entirely.      Upon  the 
■^   "^"^        upper  end  there  is  a  projection 
or  pin,  which  catches  in  a  slit 
of  the   inner  tube,  by  which 
|-^    this  may  be  turned  round  at 
[K2        Jj    pleasure.     In  the  lower  end  of 
-  -^     the  plug  there  is  a  hole  e,  which 

can  be  placed  in  communication  with  the  lateral  openings  in  both  tubes.  Hence  it  is 
possible,  when  the  plug  and  the  inner  tube  are  brought  into  the  proper  position,  a, 
jfiff.  1401.,  to  till  the  cavity  of  the  wooden  rod  with  the  syrup,  and  to  take  it  out  witliout 
allowing  any  air  to  enter.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  turning  of  the  inner  tube  within 
the  outer,  there  is  a  groove  in  the  under  part,  into  whidi  a  little  grease  may  be 
introduced. 

Whenever  a  proof  has  been  taken,  the  wooden  plug  must  be  placed  in  reference  to 
the  inner  tube  as  shown  in  Jiff,  1401.  c,  and  then  be  turned  into  the  position  a;  when 
the  cavity  of  the  plug  will  again  be  filled  with  syrup,  c  must  be  now  turned  back  to 
the  former  position,  whereby  all  intercourse  with  the  vacuum-pan  is  cut  off;  the  plug 
being  drawn  out  a  little,  and  placed  out  of  communication  with  the  inner  tube.  The  plug 
is  then  turned  into  the  position  b,  drawn  out,  and  the  proof  examined  by  the  fingers. 

Table  showing  the  boiling  point  of  syrup,  at  the  corresponding  atmospheric  pressure 

within  the  vacuum-pan :  — 
Height  of  tJie  mercury  (inches)  In  one  leg  of  the  syphon,  abore  that  in  the  other  — ! 
0-74     0-86     ix)i      i-i?     1-36     1-57     1*80     205     2-86     2*72     310     3*52     4-Oa 
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»f  Itng  point,  Fahr.  — 
WS^    i2(P    125°     130°    135°    140°     145^    ISO^     \55^    160°     165°    170<>     1750 

'X*he  large  double  steam-lMsin,  which  receiTes  seTenl  lucoessive  skippbiffs  of  the 

concentrated  granulating  syrup,  serves  to  heat  it  from  the  temperature  of  16C^  or  170^, 

slX  'Which  it  leaves  the  vacuum. pan,  up  to  SOO^  or  thereby,  before  it  is  filled  out  into  the 

anoulda ;  for  were  it  introduced  in  the  cooler  state,  it  would  not  concrete  into  suffi. 

ciently  compact  loaves. 

'Mihe  following  apparatus  is  used  in  many  French  sugar-houses,  for  concentrating 
syrups  called  the  Bwing  pan^  or  ehawdiire  d  baacvUm     It  is  represented  in  Jta.  1406.  in 

4  elevation,  and  xnjig,  1407.  in  ground  plan,  a  is  the  pan; 
'  6i  its  spout:  c,  the  axis  round  which  it  swings, 
so  as  to  empty  itself,  when  raised  behind  by  the  chain 
if ;  e  is  the  furnace  door ;  f^  the  passage  to  the  fireplace 
and  grate  g\  A,  A,  A,  side  flues  fi>r  conducting  the  smoke 
into  the  chimney. 

Tlie  duly  clarified,  concentrated,  granulated,  and  re- 
heated syrup,  is  transferred,  by  means  of  copper  basins 
from  the  coolers  into  conical  moulds,  made  only  of  brown 
and  somewhat  porous  earthenware,  or  of  sheet  iron, 
stronffly  painted.     The  sixes  of  the  nooulds  vary,  from  a 
capacity  of  10  pound  ibavestothat  of  56  pound  btutards — a 
kind  of  soft  brown  sugar  obtuned  by  the  concentration  of 
the  inferior  syrups.  These  moulds  have  the  orifices  at  their 
tips  closed  with  bits  of  twisted  paper,  and  are  set  up'  in 
rows  close  to  each  other,  in  an  airy  apartment  adjoining 
the  coolers.     Here  they  are  left  several  hours,  commonly 
the  whole  night,  after  being  filled,  till  their  contents 
become  solid,  and  they  are  lifted  next  morning  into  an 
uppvr  fioor,  kept  at  a  temperature  oC  about  80°  by  means 
of  steam  pipes,  and  placed  each  over  a  pot  to  receive  the 
syrup  drainings — the  paper  plug  being  first  removed,  and 
a  steel  wire,  csdled  a  piercer,  being  thrust  up  to  clear  away 
any  concretion  firom  the  tip.    Instead  of  setting  the  lower 
portion  of  the  inverted  cones  in  pots,  some  refiners  arrange  them  in  wooden  racks,  with 
their  apices  suspended  over  longitudinal  gutters  of  lead  or  sine,  laid  with  a  slight  slope 
upon  the  floor,  and  terminating  in  a  sunk  cistern.     The  syrup  which  flows  off  spon- 
.  taneously  is  called  green  syrup.     It  is  kept  separate.     In  the  course  of  two  or  three 
days,  when  the  drainage  is  nearly  complete,  some  finely  clarified  syrup,  made  from  loaf 
sugar,  called  Uqwr  by  the  refiners,  is  poured  to  the  depth  of  about  an  inch  upon  the 
base  of  each  cone,  the  surface  having  been  previously  rendered  level  and  solid  by  an 
iron  tool,  called  a  bottoming  trowel.     The  liquor,  in  percolating  downwards,  being 
already  a  saturated  syrup,  can  dissolve  none  of  the  crystalline  sugar,  but  only  the 
coloured  molassy  matter ;  whereby,  at  each  successive  liquoring,  the  loaf  becomes  whiter, 
from  the  base  to  the  apex.     A  few  moulds,  taken  promiscuously,  are  emptied  from  time 
to  time,  to  inspect  the  progress  of  the  blanching  operation;  and  when  the  loaves  appear 
to  have  acquired  as  much  colour,  according  to  the  language  of  refiners,  as  is  wanted  for 
the  particular  market,  they  are  removed  from  the  moulds,  turned  on  a  lathe  at  the  tips,  if 
necessary,  set  for  a  short  time  upon  their  bases,  to  difiUse  their  moisture  equally  through 
them,  and  then  transferred  into  a  stove  heated  to  130°  or  140°  by  steam  pipes,  where 
they  are  allowed  to  remain  for  two  or  three  days,  till  they  be  baked  thoroughly  dry. 
They  are  then  taken  out  of  the  stove,  and  put  up  in  blue  paper  for  sale. 

In  the  above  description  of  sugar-refining,  I  have  said  nothing  of  the  process  of  clay- 
ing the  loaves,  because  it  is  now  nearly  obsolete,  and  abandoned  in  all  well-appointed 
sugar-houses.  Those  of  my  readers  who  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  sugar- 
refining  upon  the  old  plan,  may  consult  my  Report  made  upon  the  subject  to  the 
Honourable  Housx  of  Commons  in  July  1833 ;  where  they  will  find  every  step  detailed, 
and  the  numerical  results  stated  with  minute  accuracy.  The  experiments  subservient 
to  that  ofiicial  report  were  instituted  purposely  to  determine  the  average  yield  or  pro- 
duct, in  double  and  single  refined  loaves,  lumps,  bastards  and  treacle,  which  different 
kinds  of  sugar  would  afford  per  cwt,  when  refined  by  decolouring  with  not  more  than  5 
per  cent  of  bone  black,  boiling  in  an  open  pan,  and  clearing  the  loaves  with  clay-pap. 

Centrifugal  aetion  has  been  of  late  years  had  recourse  to  for  separating  the  uncrystal- 

lizable  from  the  granular  portion  of  sugar ;  and  the  following  mode  of  applying  it  seems  to 

,be  one  of  the  most  eflicacious.     It  was  patented  in  October  1849,  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Finzel, 

of  Bristol.     Fig.  1408.  is  an  elevation,  partly  in  section ;  fig.  1409.  is  a  vertical  section, 

and/^r.  1 4 10.  a  front  view  (both  on  a  larger  scale  than  fig.  1 408.)  of  the  perforated  box,  by 


vblch  *t«Ma  i*  cauicd  to  aat  agiiott  llie  periphery  of  the  cjUnder  or  dram  of  tba  BuekBB 

In  Ihc  OnteT  oue  a,  ■  niirow  ncai  b,  of  nearly  the  wnc  height  u  th*  rcTolTing 
cylinder  e  ii  (brmtd ;  aod  in  this  leees  ii  pUeed  the  tlcani  boi  d^  eonntctod  by  ■  pipe 
*,  with  ft  Maun  boiler.  The  ude  of  the  box  d;  which  i*  neareit  to  the  eyliodo'  *,  a  pa- 
Ibrated  with  snail  hates,  Ihrougb  which  the  ateim  rutfaei  in  numeroui  jcta  agauiut  the 
peripbery  of  the  cylinder  e  i  and  aueh  •tcun  ii  prermted  from  efjiping  from  tbc  wuriiinr 
by  the  Implication  of  lidi/l  to  the  top  of  the  eaie  a. 

The  moda  of  operating  with  the  mubine  i>  «•  foUowi :  — 

The  sugar  hariog  been  mi>ed  with  molutei  or  lytup,  to  bring  it  to  (be  prt^iCT  ooib 
■iiteaey,  ii  put  in  the  cylinder  c,  wbich  !>  then  cauied  to  rotate  (  and  after  tbc  eyliufat 
has  made  a  few  tumi,  the  ateam  i*  tet  on  (by  turning  a  cock  on  the  pipe  e),  and  par- 
mitted  to  imie  freely  through  the  bolei  in  the  box  i^  againit  the  periphery  of  tbe  eylioda 
for  about  a  minute,  which  bu  the  eDect  of  clearing  die  molie*^  iSic  (tate  of  tbe  ntgir 
may  be  aiccrtained.  from  time  to  time,  without  Mopping  the  machine,  by  raniiif  the  lidt 
/;  and  if  the  eitraction  of  the  moiiture  therefhini  appears  to  be  impedMl,  tteun  ia  to  b« 
■gain  let  on  for  •  short  time,  in  order  to  clear  tbe  m^OL  The  crlindn  e«  tobeke|M 
rotating,  aod  the  steaming  repealed  oeeuionallj  (if  required)  until  the  whole  or  nearij 
the  whole  of  the  syrup  or  fiuid  is  extracted  fiiim  tbe  sugar  ;  and  tbia,  when  opeitfiiig 
upon  ordinary  sugar,  will  geaeially  be  effected  in  a  few  minutes.  Sugars  taken  fron 
tbe  etaponting  pan,  afler  partial  cooling,  may  be  put  into  the  machine,  and  opentcd 
upon  directly,  ai  abore. 

Tbe  ^ipiratus,  j!;.  1411^  ■*  for  working  such  sugars  as  require  to  be  prerionsly  mired 
with  liquid.  It  consists  of  a  ressel  with  a  seriet  of  stcam-pipea  fixed  in  it ;  andaFawo- 
trifugal  sieve  snd  centrifugal  drum,  both  fixed  upon  tbe  same  shaft,  which  lerolTea  ia  Ihf 
TesseL  a  li  tbe  resiel,  in  the  ceolie  of  which  a  TCtlical  shaA  b,  is  mounted.  This  ibaA 
for  about  two-thirds  of  its  length  from  the  top  is  made  hollow;  and  upon  it  is  tud  s 
small  centriTugsl  drum  c,  baring  a  perforated  periphery,  and  furnished  with  diriuooi  or 
leare^  projecting  inwards,  Co  impart  to  the  fluid  (which  enters  it  through  openii^  in  the 
shaft  b),  the  centrifugal  speed  of  tbe  shaft  'Hie  shaft  b  also  earrie*  a  siere  d,  the  nwd» 
of  which  ire  made  coarser  or  finer  at  pleasure;  andfurbreakinganyaoeretioiisofetyiUl) 
the  siere  is  furnished  with  a  number  of  metal  points.  A  receptacle  t,  ii  formed  at  I)>e 
upper  part  of  the  lessel,  to  receite  any  lumps  that  may  happen  to  be  thrown  orei  tbe 
top  of  the  sieve.  Beneath  the  sieie  sererat  perforated  steam  pipes/  are  fixed  for  the 
purpose  of  eauung  steam  to  be  brought  in  contact  with  tbe  particles  of  sugar  which 
psis  througb  the  sieve.  Thus :  —  Communicate  motion  to  the  shaft  b,  and  admit  Bcus 
to  the  pipes/,  through  the  pipe/',  then  introduce  the  tynip  with  wbich  tbe  sugar  is  to 
be  mixed  into  the  drum  c,  througb  the  shaft  ft.  The  (ugar  which  has  been  prepared  b; 
cruibing  is  deposited  in  the  centre  of  the  sieve,  whence  it  la  thrown  by  the  ecntriAigal 
action  ibrou^  tbe  meshes  of  the  acre  ;  it  then  deaceods  through  the  steam  that  isuci 
from  the  pipes  f,  whereby  it  is  miustened  and  prepared  to  receive  the  syrup,  whidi  is 
thrown  horn  the  drum  e,  and  thus  become  mixed  with  the  sugar. 
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Plg»  14 19.  if  BO  eletatioD,  partly  in  Beetlon,  of  a  vacQUiii-pan,  with  tha  improYed  appa« 

xatus  applied  thereto.    Op  is  the  Taennm-pan,  the  head  fr,  of  which  ii  connected  hj  a  cop* 

per  pipe  e»  with  a  condenser  4 — shown  in  vertical  section  at/^r.  1413.     Tlie  condenser 

conaiftts  of  a  metal  cylinder  with  conical  ends,  which  are  separated  from  the  body  of  the 

cylinder  by  plates  e ;  but  a  communication  is  established  between  the  two  ends  by  a 

Beries  of  copper  pipes  y;  which  are  inserted  at  top  and  bottom  into  the  plates  t.     At  the 

tsottom  of  the  cylinder  there  is  a  pipe  ^,  by  which  cold  water  u  admitted  into  it ;  and  at 

the  top  there  is  a  pipe  K  through  which  the  water  flows  away.     The  bottom  of  the  oon* 

denser  is  connected  with  a  reoeiTcr  t,  by  a  pipe 7,  proTided  with  a  stop-Talve,  which  can  be 

wrorked  by  means  of  the  crank-handle  A.     The  receiver  is  furnished  with  steam-pipes  i\ 

fat  evaporating  the  water  of  condensation,  as  represented  9Xfig»  1414.  —  which  is  a  plan- 

wiew  of  the  receiver  I,  with  the  top  removed.     The  recover  is  connected  by  a  pipe  4 

'srith  a  second  condensing  vessel  ai,  which  is  divided  longitudiBally,  near  the  top,  by  a 

peHbrated  plate  n,  supported  by  vertical  bearers  o.     There  is  a  perforated  pipe  j>,  at  the 

top  of  the  condenser  m,  by  which  cold  water  b  supplied  to  the  upper  compartment 

thereof^  whence  it  descends  in  a  shower  through  the  perforations  in  the  plate  m,  and 

eondenses  the  aqueous  vapour  in  the  lower  compartment     The  condenser  m,  is  con* 

nected  with  the  exhaustiog  pumps  by  the  pipe  9. 

The  prpgreas  of  the  operation  is  as  follows:  —  As  the  vapour  from  the  vacuum-pan 

BndmidM  of  Ttfadmg  <»  Bond,     Refintry  A, 


FordgB  sngir  rseefved  Into  re- 
flnory       •          -          -          - 
BritUh  reilAsd,  ditto 

S8898    1    10 

7800    1    S7 
9044    a     8 

4A944    1    17 

4fi044    1    17 

948 

46890    1    17 
940 

47180    1    17 

CwU  qr. 

47,479    S    14 
940    0     0 

DellTerad  for  czportstion  •torw» 
Ac.:— 

Reflned  tutar 

Basunto         ... 

Treacle  .  .  - 
Raw  lusar  ramoTed  to  other  re- 
finery -  •  »  • 
Syrup,  ditto  ... 
Scraping!,  ditto  ... 
Samples       .... 

Total     - 
Deficleacj 

Balance  - 

Cwt.  qr.  lb. 

98,998    1    10 
7,3()6    1    27 
96,44    2      8 

888    2    14 

984    1      7 

145    0    10 

14    0    SS 

47.719    8    14 

46,778    2    18 
946    0    97 

47.719    8    14 

Refinery  B. 


Forelfo  tngar  received  Into 

flneij        ... 
BrltSih  reflned  (bastard)  - 


66doo)4i77o  ( n-n 

89760   2-8 

—  2-8 

20100  91'6 

17040 

100-0 

8060 


66800)1496  (2-8 
1136 

2900 


M800)1919BO  (21-4  or  8 
118600 


88600 
66800 

26700 


66800)140900  (2  8 
11860 

87800 


66,485 

814    0    21 


Delivered  for  exportation  stores, 
Ac.:*— 

Reflned  lugar 

Baetardf         ... 

Traacle  ... 

Total 
Deflciencj         - 

Balance  • 


Cwt.    qr.  lb. 


41,770    0    26 

1.4S8    8     4 

12,194    2      4 


66390    2 
1,409    0 


66,799    9    16 
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pasao  through  the  condentcr  d,  ■  portion  of  it  ii  condenicd  in  the  pipe*  /,  togeila 
with  the  laccharine  mMlen,  ■ad  floiri  fiom  the  bottom  of  the  condeiwei-  into  tW  r- 
ceiver  i,  in  the  itale  of  a  wetk  aolution  of  sugar.  Slum  being  admitted  into  tin 
pipes  t',  the  hnt  thereof  (in  oombination  vith  the  action  of  the  eihauitiug  puDpn 
enporate*  the  solution  to  a  more  coneentrsted  state  t  and  thea  it  mmj  be  dnvn  ofl 
through  the  pipe  r;  —  air  being  ■(  the  tame  time  admitted  into  the  receircr  throngbi 
cock  at  a,  to  supply  the  place  of  the  liquor  aa  it  flom  awair.  If  Ifae  pumps  an  kepi  ii 
■clioa  during  this  part  o(  the  process,  ■  throttle-nlTS  must  be  used  la  clooe  Ibc  pipe  L 

Si/ineiy  C. 


Foreltn  ufsi  ncdHd      - 

£w  " 

;'S 

Dflirmd  far  npoFtUloo  Uom. 

ISSi     :     :     : 

Cirl. 

i.U 

ill 

I.OU 

;  '^: 

«.OJJ       0      Jj 

n  of  good  quilitj,  iif 


ui  acddml  lutppeaed  bj  Uu  Iwitlat  or 


The  pbyaical  characters  which  serve  to  show  that  i 
Its  being  fiim,  btittle.  emitting  ■  creaking  noise  whei 
Tithin;  the  degree  ofsireetneu  is  atEo  a  good  indication.  The  4.;ih  Srgree  of  iatiluiic 
appears  to  bo  the  soutfawa  limit  o(  the  inccessful  groirth  of  beet  in  refereiKV  to  thi 
eitiaction  of  sugar. 

Eilracliimo/Sxgar/roaiatiittl.  —  The  Brat  manipulations  to  irhicb  the  beeti  ue 
eipoud,  are  intended  to  clear  them  firom  the  adhering  earth  and  stonei,  as  veil  u  the 
fibrous  roots  and  portions  of  the  neck.  It  is  desirable  to  expose  the  roots,  after  tka 
operation,  to  the  action  of  a  cylinder  wa^ing-mschine. 

The  parenchyma  of  the  beet  is  a  spongj  maas,  irbose  cells  are  filled  irith  juiet.  T^' 
cellular  tissue  itself,  which  forms  usually  only  a  twentieth  or  twentj-fiflb  of  the  abiile 
weight,  consists  of  ligneous  fibre.  Compression  alone,  bowerer  powerful,  n  inadeqostt 
to  force  out  all  the  liquor  which  this  tissue  contains.  To  effect  this  object,  the  nxn 
must  be  subjected  to  the  sction  of  an  instintnent  which  will  tear  and  open  up  Ok 
greatest  posuble  number  of  these  cells.  Eiperiments  haie,  indeed,  proTed,  that  bf  tbt 
most  considerable  pressure,  not  mote  than  40  or  50  per  cent  in  juice  from  the  beet  eu 
be  obtained  ;  whilst  the  pulp  procured  bj  the  action  of  ■  gratei  producca  from  75  n 
80  per  cent. 

The  beet-root  rasp  of  Monlbrioe  is  represented  in  yF^i,  1415,1416.   a,  a,  ia  tbelrsoie- 


work  of  the  macbl 


of  cast  ii«ii,  dirided  b;  a  ridge  into  tb« 
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parts ;  c,  the  hollow  drum ;  d^  Its  sliaftt'upoa  either  side  of  whose  periphery  nuts  are 
screwed  for  securing  the  saw  blades  <,e,  which  are  packed  tight  against  each  other  by  means 
of  laths  of  wood ;  ^  is  a  pinion  upon  the  shaft  of  the  drum,  into  which  the  wheel  g  works, 
and  which  is  keyed  upon  the  shaft  A ;  t,  is  the  driving  rigger ;  A,  pillar  of  support ;  ^ 
blocks  of  wood,  with  which  the  workman  pushes  the  beet-roots  against  the  revolving* 
rasp  ;  m,  the  chest  for  receiving  the  beet-pap ;  »,  the  wooden  cover  of  the  drum,  lined 
^rith  sheet  iron.     The  drum  should  make  500  or  €00  turns  in  the  minute. 

A  few  years  ago,  M.  Dombasle  introduced  a  process  of  extracting  the  juice  from  the 
1>cet  without  either  rasping  or  hydraulic  pressure.  The  beets  were  cut  into  thin  slices 
by  a  proper  rotatory  blade-machine ;  these  slices  were  put  into  a  macerating  cistern, 
^ith  about  their  own  bulk  of  water,  at  a  temperature  of  212'^  F.  After  half  an  hour's 
maceration,  the  liquor  was  said  to  have  a  density  of  S^  B.,  when  it  was  run  off  into  a 
second  similar  cistern,  upon  other  beet-roots ;  from  the  second  it  was  let  into  a  third, 
aod  so  on  to  a  fifth ;  by  which  time,  its  density  having  risen  to  5}^,  it  was  ready  for  the 
process  of  defecation.  Juice  produced  in  this  way  is  transparent,  and  requires  little 
lime  for  its  putrification ;  but  it  is  apt  to  ferment,  or  to  have  its  granulating  power  im- 
paired by  the  watery  dilution.  The  process  has  been  accordingly  abandoned  in  most 
establishments. 

I  have  seen  the  following  operations  successfully  executed  in  a  beet-root  fiictory  near 
X.ille,  and  have  since  Terified  their  propriety  in  my  own  laboratory  upon  white  beets, 
grown  near  Mitcham  in  Surrey.  My  product  was  nearly  5  per  cent. ;  it  was  very  fair, 
and  large  grained,  like  the  vacuum-pan  sugar  of  Demerara,  but  without  its  clamminess. 
The  roots  were  washed  by  a  rotary  movement  upon  a  grating  made  like  an  Archimedes* 
screw,  formed  round  the  axis  of  a  squirrel-cage  cylinder,  which  was  laid  horizontally 
beneath  the  surfiice  of  water  in  an  oblong  trough.  It  was  turned  by  hand  rapidly,  with 
the  intervention  of  a  toothed  wheel  and  pinion.  The  roots,  after  being  sufficiently 
agitated  in  the  water,  were  tossed  out  by  the  rotation  at  the  end  of  the  cylinder  furthest 
from  the  winch.  They  were  next  hoisted  in  a  basket  up  through  a  trap-hole  into  the 
floor  above,  by  means  of  a  cord  and  pulley  moved  by  mechanical  power ;  a  six-horse  steam 
engine,  upon  Woolfe*s  expansive  principle,  being  employed  to  do  all  the  heavy  work. 
They  were  here  subjected  to  the  mechanical  grater  (rape  mSeanique),  see  Jig.  1415, 1416., 
which  had,  upon  its  sloping  feed-table,  two  square  holes  for  receiving  at  least  two  beets  at 
a  time,  which  were  pushed  forwards  by  a  square  block  of  wood  held  in  the  workman's 
band  by  means  of  a  strap.  The  rasp  was  a  drum,  having  rows  of  straight  saws  placed 
half  an  inch  apart  around  its  periphery,  parallel  to  tht  cms,  with  teeth  projecting  about 
}  of  an  Inch.  ThespacebetweeneachpairofsawswasfiUedwitha  wedge  of  wood.  The 
steel  slips,  or  saw  plates,  were  half  an  inch  broad,  twelve  inches  long,  and  serrated  on  both 
their  longitudinal  edges,  so  that  when  the  one  line  of  teeth  was  blunted,  the  other 
could  be  turned  out.     The  drum  made  750  turns  per  minute. 

The  pulp  from  the  rasp  fell  into  a  flat  trough  placed  beneath,  whence  it  was  shovelled 
into  small  bags.  Each  bag  had  its  mouth  folded  over,  was  laid  upon  a  wicker  plate, 
and  spread  flat  with  a  rolling-pin.  The  bags  and  hurdles  were  then  piled  in  the 
hydraulic  pr^ss.  There  were  three  presses,  of  which  the  two  allotted  to  the  flrst 
pressure  were  charged  alternately,  and  the  third  was  reserved  for  a  final  and  more  durable 
pressure  of  the  mare.     See  Paiss,  Hydraulic,  and  Stxajhhx  Patss. 

The  juice  flowed  over  the  edges  of  the  wicker  plates,  and  fell  into  the  sill-plate  of 
the  press,  which  was  furnished  with  upright  borders,  like  a  tray,  through  whose  front 
ride  a  pipe  issued,  that  terminated  in  a  leathern  hose,  for  conducting  the  juice  into  an 
elevated  cistern  in  the  boiling-house.  Here  one  pound  of  slaked  lime  was  mixed  with 
every  four  hectolitres  (about  88  gallons  imp.)  of  juice.  The  mixture  was  made  to  boil  for 
a  little  while  in  a  round  pan  alongside,  whence  it  was  decanted  into  oblong  flat  filters,  of 
blanket  stuff.  The  filtered  liquor,  which  had  in  general  a  spec  gravity  of  15^  Baum£ 
(about  double  that  of  the  fresh  juice),  was  now  briskly  concentrated  by  boiling,  in  an 
oblong  pan,  till  it  acquired  the  density  of  28^  B.  The  fire  being  damped  with  raw 
cosi,  the  syrup  was  run  off  rapidly  by  a  stopcock  into  a  large  basin  with  a  swing  handle, 
and  immediately  replaced  by  firesh  defecated  liquor.  The  basin  was  carried  by  two  men 
to  the  opposite  ride  of  the  boiling-house,  and  emptied  into  a  cistern  set  on  a  high 
plstform,  whose  horixontal  discharge-pipe  was  provided  with  a  series  (five)  of  stopcocks, 
placed  respectively  over  five  copper  chests  (inverted  truncated  pyramids),  containing  a 
thick  bed  of  granular  bone  black,  covered  with  a  perforated  copper  plate.  The  hot 
syrup  thus  filtered  had  a  pale  straw-colour,  and  was  subsequently  evaporated  in  swing 
psns,/^t.  1406,  1407.,  over  a  brisk  fire,  in  quantities  equivalent  to  half  a  cwt,  of  sugar, 
or  four  hectolitres  of  average  juice. 

MAn.1  SUOAft, 

The  manufacture  of  sugar  from  the  juice  of  a  species  of  maple  trees,  which  grow 
Vou  II,  ^  O^ 
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apontaneotidj^  in  nwny  of  ^he  uneultiTftted  parts  of  NoHh  Aiiieriaa»  appean  to  hare 
been  first  attempted  about  1752)  bjr  Mme  of  the  fiuiners  of  New  England*  as  a  brandi 
of  inral  eeonoiny* 

The  sugar  maple,  tbe  Ater  taeeharimtm  of  Linn»us»  thrives  especially  in  the  states  of 
New  York  and  PennsyWania,  and  yields  a  larger  proportion  of  sugar  than  that  wiucb 
grows  upon  the  Ohiok  It  is  found  sometimes  in  tiiickets  which  cover  five  or  six  acres 
of  land ;  but  it  is  mora  usually  interspersed  among  other  trees.  They  are  supposed  to 
arrive  at  perfection  in  forty  years. 

Tbe  extraetion  of  maple  sugar  is  a  great  resouree  to  the  inhabitants  of  diatriets  &r 
removed  from  the  tea }  and  the  process  is  very  nmple^  After  sslceting  a  spot  amoog 
surrounding  maple  trees*  a  shed  is  ereetedi  called  the  ngar-cai^  to  protect  the  boilers 
and  the  operators  from  the  viciiatudes  of  the  weather.  One  or  more  augers*  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  In  diameter ;  small  troughs  for  receiving  the  sap ;  tubes  of  elder  or 
sumach,  8  or  10  inches  long,  laid  open  through  two-thlrds  of  their  length,  and  oarre- 
sponding  in  sise  to  the  auger-bits )  pails  for  emptying  the  troiigbs,  and  carrying  tbe  sap 
to  the  camp;  boilers  eapable  of  holding  15  or  16  gallons;  moulds  for  receiving  the 
syrup  inspissated  to  the  proper  consistence  for  concreting  into  a  loaf  of  sugar ;  and, 
lastly,  hatchets  to  cut  and  cleave  the  fuel,  are  the  principal  utensils  requinte  for  tbi^ 
manufocture.     The  whole  of  February  and  beginning  of  March  are  the  sugar  acaaoo. 

The  trees  are  bored  obliquely  from  below  upwards,  at  1 8  or  SO  inches  above  the 
ground,  with  two  holes  4  or  5  inches  asunder.  Care  must  be  taken  that  tbe  auger 
penetmtes  no  more  than  half  an  inch  into  the  alburnum,  or  white  bark ;  as  experience 
has  proved  that  a  greater  discharge  of  sap  takes  place  at  this  depth  than  at  any  other. 
It  is  also  advisable  to  perforate  in  the  south  face  of  the  trunk. 

The  trough,  which  contains  from  two  to  three  gallons,  snd  u  made  commooly  of 
white  pine,  is  set  on  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  each  tree,  to  receive  the  sap  whieb  flows 
through  the  two  tubes  inserted  into  the  holes  made  with  the  auger  i  it  is  collected 
together  daily,  and  carried  to  the  eamp«  where  it  is  poured  into  casks,  out  of  which  tbe 
boilers  are  supplied.  In  every  oase>  it  ought  to  be  boiled  within  the  course  of  two  or 
three  days  fh)m  flowing  out  of  the  tree,  as  it  is  lisble  to^run  quickly  into  fermentstion, 
if  the  weather  become  mild.  The  evaporation  is  urged  by  an  active  fire,  with  eareful 
skimming  during  the  boiling ;  and  the  pot  is  continually  replenished  with  mon  sap,  till 
a  large  body  has  at  length  assumed  a  syrupy  consistence.  It  is  then  allowed  to  oool, 
and  passed  through  a  woollen  dotli,  to  free  it  from  impurities. 

The  syrup  is  transferred  into  a  boiler  to  three-fourths  of  its  capacity,  and  It  is  urged 
with  a  brisk  fire,  till  it  acouires  the  requisite  consistence  for  being  poured  into  the 
moulds  or  troughs  prepared  to  receive  It.  This  point  is  ascertained,  as  usual,  by  its 
exhibiting  a  granular  aspect,  when  a  few  drops  are  drawn  out  into  a  thread  between  the 
finger  and  the  thumb.  If  in  the  course  of  the  last  boiling,  the  liquor  fiutfa  up  con- 
siderably, a  small  bit  of  butter  or  fiit  is  thrown  into  it.  After  the  molasses  have  been 
drained  from  the  concreted  loaves,  the  sugar  is  not  at  all  deliquescent,  like  equally 
brown  sugar  from  the  cane.  Maple  sugar  is  in  taste  equally  agreeable  with  cane  sugar^ 
and  it  sweetens  as  well.     When  refined  it  is  equally  fiur  with  the  loaf  sugar  of  Europe. 

Tbe  period  during  whieh  the  trees  discharge  their  juices  is  limited  to  about  six  weeks. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  fiow,  it  is  less  abundant,  less  saccharine,  and  more  difilcuit  to 
be  crystallised.     6ee  Potato  Sugax. 

SuoAx  OF  POTATOXs,  oaAFxs,  OR  sTAxes.  Aliout  eight  years  ago  a  aami^e  of  sweet 
mucilaginous  liquid  was  sent  to  me  for  analysis,  by  the  Honourable  the  Commissioners 
of  Customs.  It  was  part  of  a  quantity  imported  in  casks  at  Hull,  fh>m  Rotterdam.  It 
was  called  by  the  importers,  •*  Vegetsble  Juice.  **  I  found  it  to  be  imperieetly  sac- 
charified starch  or  focula ;  and,  on  my  reporting  it  as  such,  it  was  admitted  at  a  moderate 
rate  of  duty. 

Some  months  after  I  received  a  sample  of  a  amilar  liquid  from  the  importer  at 
Hull,  with  a  request  that  I  would  examine  it  chemically.  He  informed  me^  that  an 
importation,  just  made  by  bim  of  SO  casks  of  it,  had  been  detained  by  orders  of  the 
Excise,  till  the  sugar  duty  of  95s.  per  cwt.  of  solid  matter  it  contained  was  paid  upon 
it  It  was  of  specific  gravity  1*362,  and  contained  80  per  cent  of  ill-saecbarified 
f^ula. 

In  the  interval  between  the  first  importation  and  the  second,  an  Act  of  Parliament 
had  been  obtained  for  placing  every  kmd  of  sugar,  from  whatever  material  it  was 
formed,  under  the  provisions  of  the  <*  Beet-root  Sugar  Bill.  **  As  the  saoeharometer 
tables,  subservient  to  the  levying  of  the  excise  duties,  under  this  Act,  were  constructed 
by  mc,  at  the  request  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  I  well  know  that  50  per 
cent,  of  the  syrup  of  the  beet-root  was  deducted  as  a  wa%te  product,  because  beet-root 
molasses  is  too  crude  an  article  for  the  use  of  man.  Well  saccharified  starch  paste, 
however,  constitutes  a  syrup,  poor  Indeed  in  sweetness  when  compared  with  cane  syrup, 
or  that  of  the  beet-root ;  but  then  it  does  not  spontaneously  blacken  into  molasses,  by 
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eyaporation,  as  solutions  of  ordinary  sugar  never  fkil  to  do  wbwi  ||iey  Are  eoneentrated, 
even  with  great  care.  Hence  the  residuary  syrups  of  sacobariBed  fecula  may  be  all 
worked  up  into  a  tolerably  white  granulsr  masst  wbiob,  being  orushed,  is  used  by 
l^reedy  grocers  to  mix  with  their  dark«brown  bestard  sugars,  to  improve  their  colouTf 

It  is  only  within  a  few  years  that  sugar  has  been  in  this  country  manufactured  from 
potato  starch  to  any  extent*  though  it  has  been  long  an  ol^eot  of  commercial  enterprise 
in  France,  Belgium*  and  Holland,  where  the  large  coarse  pptatoes  are  used  for  this 
purpose.  The  raw  material  must  be  very  cheap  there  as  well  as  the  labour  s  for  potato 
jlour  or  starch,  for  oouTersion  into  sugar,  has  been  imported  from  the  continent  into 
this  country  in  large  quantities,  and  sold  in  London  at  the  low  price  of  lOt.  per  cwt. 

The  process  usually  followed  by  the  potato  sugar  makers,  is  to  mix  100  gallons  of 
boiling  water  with  every  112  lbs.  of  the  fecula,  and  8  Iba.  of  the  strongest  sulphuric 
acid.  This  mixture  is  boiled  about  12  hours  in  a  large  vat,  made  of  white  deal,  having 
pipes  laid  along  its  bottom,  which  are  connected  with  a  high  pressure  steam-boiler. 
After  being  thus  saccharified,  the  acid  liquid  ia  neutralized  with  chalki  filteredi  and 
then  evaporated  to  the  density  of  about  1  'SOO,  at  the  boiling  temperature,  or  exactly 
1  -342,  when  cooled  to  60^.  When  syrup  of  this  density  ia  left  in  repose  for  aome  days, 
it  concretea  altogether  into  cryatalline  tufla,  and  forms  an  apparently  dry  aoUd,  of  ape- 
cific  gravity  1  '39,  When  thia  is  exposed  to  the  heat  of  820°,  it  fuaea  into  a  liquid 
nearly  aa  thin  aa  water ;  on  cooling  V)  150^,  it  takea  the  consi^enoe  of  honey,  and  at 
lOO^  F.  it  has  that  of  a  viscid  varnish.  It  must  be  left  a  considerable  time  at  rest  be« 
fore  it  recovers  its  granular  state.  When  heated  to  970°,  it  boils  briskly,  gives  off  one- 
tenth  of  its  weight  of  water,  and  concretes,  on  oooling,  into  a  bright  yellow,  brittle,  but 
very  deliquescent  mass,  like  barley  sugar.  If  the  syrup  he  ooncentmted  to  a  much 
greater  density  than  1*340,  as  to  1*362,  or  if  it  be  left  faintly  acidulous,  in  either  case 
it  will  not  granulate,  but  will  remain  either  a  viacid  magma  or  become  a  concrete  roaaa, 
which  may  indeed  be  paWerised,  though  it  is  so  deliquescent  as  to  be  unfit  fbr  the 
adulteration  of  raw  sugar.  The  Hull  Juice  is  in  this  predicament,  and  is  tlierefore,  in 
my  opinion,  hardly  amenable  to  the  new  sugar  law,  aa  ii  cannot  by  any  means  be 
worked  up  into  even  the  semblance  of  sugar. 

Good  Muscovado  augar,  from  Jamaica,  fuses  only  when  heated  to  280°,  but  it  turns 
immediately  dark-brown,  from  the  disengagement  of  some  of  its  carbon,  at  that  tem- 
perature, and  becomes,  in  fact,  the  substance  called  ** caramel"  by  the  French,  which  is 
used  for  colouring  brandies,  white  wines,  and  liqueurs. 

Thua  we  see  that  starch  or  grape  sugar  is  well  distinguished  from  cane  sugar,  by  ita 
fusibility  at  a  moderate  heat,  and  ita  inalterability  at  a  pretty  bigh  heat.  Its  sweet- 
ening power  is  only  two-fifths  of  that  of  ordinary  augar,  A  gooa  criterion  of  incom- 
pletely formed  starch  sugar  is,  its  resisting  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  while  perfectly 
saccharified  atarch  or  oane  augar  ia  readily  decomposed  by  it.  If,  to  a  strong  solution 
of  imperfectly  saccharified  grape  sugar,  nearly  boiling  hot,  one  drop  of  strong  sulphuric 
acid  be  let  fall,  no  perceptible  change  will  ensue,  but  if  the  acid  be  dropped  into  solu- 
tions of  either  of  the  other  two  sugars,  black  earbonaoeous  partTcles  will  make  their 
appearance. 

The  article  which  was  detained  by  the  Excise  for  the  high  duties  at  Hull,  had  not 
been  affected  by  sulphuric  acid,  like  the  solutions  of  cane  sugar,  and  of  the  well-nuuie 
potato  sugar  of  London ;  and  for  thia  reason  I  gave  my  opinion  in  favour  of  admitting 
the  so-called  vegetable  juice  at  a  moderate  rate  of  duty. 

I  subjected  Uie  solid  matter  obtained  by  evaporating  the  said  juice  to  ultimate 
analysis,  by  peroxide  of  copper,  in  a  combustion  tube,  with  all  the  requisite  precau- 
tions, and  obtained,  in  one  esperiment,  37  per  cent  of  earbon ;  and  in  another  38  per 
cent,  when  the  substance  had  been  dried  in  an  air-bath,  heated  to  275°.  The  differ- 
ence to  100,  is  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  in  the  proportion  to  form  water.  Now  this  is 
nearly  the  constitution  of  starch.  Cane  augar  containa>bout  5  per  cent,  more  carbon, 
whereby  it  readily  evolvea  this  black  element,  by  the  action  of  heat  or  aulphuric  acid. 

An  ingenious  memoir,  by  Mr.  Trommer,  upon  the  distinguishing  criteria  of  gum, 
deitrine,  grape  sugar,  and  cane  sugar,  has  been  published  in  the  S&th  volume  of  the 
*<Annalen  der  Chemie  und  Pharmacie.**  I  have  repeated  hia  experimenta,  and  find 
them  to  give  correct  results,  when  modified  in  a  certain  way.  His  general  plan  ia  to 
expose  the  hydrate  of  copper  to  the  action  of  solutions  of  the  above-mentioned  vege^ 
table  producta.  He  firat  rendeira  the  aolution  alkaline,  then  adds  solution  of  sulphate 
of  copper  to  it,  and  either  heaU  the  mixture  or  leaves  it  fpr  some  time  in  the 
cold.  By  pursuing  his  directions,  I  encountered  contradictory  reaulta;  but  by  the 
following  method  I  have  aecured  uniform  succeasi  in  applying  the  oriteria,  apd  have 
even  arrived  at  a  method  of  determining,  by  a  direct  test,  the  quantity  of  sugar  in 
diabetic  urine. 

.   I  diaaolve  a  weighed  portion  of  aulphate  of  copper  in  a  measured  quantltv  of  water, 
and  make  the  solution  faiiUfy  alkaline,  as  tested  with  turmeric  paper,  by  tbctdditioq 
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of  potash  lye,  in  thd  cold  ;  lor  if  the  mixture  be  hot,  a  portion  of  the  diaaigagied 
green  hydrate  of  copper  is  converted  into  black  oxide.  This  mixture  being  ilvays 
agitated  before  applying  it,  forms  the  test  liquor.  If  a  few  drops  of  it  be  introdooed 
into  a  solution  of  gum,  no  change  ensues  on  the  hydrate  of  copper,  even  mt  a  boifing 
heat,  which  shows  that  a  gummate  of  copper  is  formed,  which  resists  deeonopositMin ; 
but  the  cupreous  mixture,  without  the  gum,  is  rapidly  blackened  at  the  hoUiag  tem- 
perature. I  do  not  find  that  the  gummate  is  re«dissolved  by  an  excess  oC  water,  ss 
Trommer  affirms. 

Starch  and  tragacanth  comport  like  gum,  in  which  respect  I  agree  with  Trommer. 
Starch,  however,*possesse8  already  a'perfect  criterion  in  iodine  water.  Mr.  TVommer 
says  that  solution  of  dextrine  affords  a  deep  blue  coloured  liquid,  without  a  trace  of 
precipitate ;  and  that  when  his  mixture  is  heated  to  85^  C,  it  deposits  red  graini  of 
protoxide  of  copper,  soluble  in  muriatic  acid.  I  think  these  phenomena  are  dependent, 
in  some  measure,  upon  the  degree  of  alkaline  excess  in  the  mixture.  I  find  that  solu- 
tion of  dextrine,  treated  in  my  way,  hardly  changes  in  the  cold;  but  vrhen  heated 
slightly,  it  becomes  green,  and  by  brisk  boiling  an  oUve  tint  is  produced.  It  thus  be- 
trays its  tendency  of  transition  into  sugar. 

SoIution*of  cane  sugar,  similarly  treated,  undergoes  no  change  in  the  cold  at  the  cod 
of  two  days ;  and  very  little  change  of  colour  even  at  a  boiling  heat,  if  not  too  coDceii- 
trated.  Cane  sugar,  treated  by  Trommer  in  his  way,  becomes  of  a  deep  blue  ;  it  csn 
be  boiled  with  potarii  in  excess,  without  any  separation  of  orange-red  oxide  of  copper. 

Starch  or  grape  sugar  has  a  marvellous  power  of  reducing  the  green  hydrate  of 
copper  to  the  orange  oxide.  I  find,  however,  that  it  will  not  act  upon  the  pure  blue 
hydrate,  even  when  recently  precipitated;  it  needs  the  addition,  in  every  case,  of  a 
small  portion  of  alkalL  Yet  anunonia  does  not  seem  to  serve  the  purpoae;  for,  in 
using  the  ammonia-sulphate  of  copper,  in  solution,  I  obtained  unsatisfiwtory  results 
with  the  above  vegetable  products. 

The  black  oxide  of  copper  is  not  affected  by  being  boiled  in  solution  of  starch  sugar. 

'*If  solution  of  grape  sugar,"  says  Trommer,  *<and  potash,  be  treated  with  a  solution 
of  sulphate  of  copper,  till  the  separated  hydrate  is  re-dissolved,  a  precipitate  of  red 
oxide  will  soon  take  place,  at  common  temperatures,  but  it  immediately  forms,  if  the 
mixture  is  heated.  A  liquid  containing  Tu^j^g  of  grape  sugar,  even  one-millionth  part,** 
says  he,  "gives  a  perceptible  tinge  (orange),  if  the  light  is  let  fall  upon  it."  To  obtain 
such  a  minute  result,  very  great  nicety  must  be  used  in  the  dose  of  alkali,  which  I  hare 
found  it  extremely  difficult  to  hit.  With  my  regulated  alkaline  mixture,  however,  I 
never  fail  in  discovering  an  exceedingly  small  portion  of  starch  sugar,  even  when  mised 
with  Muscovado  sugar;  and  thus  an  excellent  method  is  affor£d  of  detecting  the 
frauds  of  the  grocers. 

I  find  that  manna  deoxidizes  the  green  hydrate  of  copper  slowly  when  heated,  but 
not  nearly  to  the  same  extent  as  grape  sugar,  which  reduces  it  rapidly  to  the  orange 
oxide. 

If  an  excess  of  the' hydrate  of  copper  test  be  used,  there  will  be  a  deposit  of  green 
hydrate  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  under  the  orange  oxide. 

To  apply  these  researches  to  the  sugar  of  diabetic  urine :  —  This  should  fint  be 
boiled  briskly  to  decompose  the  urea,  and  to  dissipate  its  elements  in  the  form  of  am* 
monia  as  well  as  to  concentrate  the  saccharine  matter,  whereby  the  test  becomes  more 
efficacious.  Then  add  to  the  boiling  urine,  in  a  few  drops  at  a  Ume,  the  cupreous 
mixture,  containing  a  known  quantity  of  sulphate  of  copper,  till  the  whole  assumes  s 
greenish  tint,  and  continue  the  heat  until  the  colour  becomes  bright  orange.  Should 
it  remain  green,  it  is  a  proof  that  more  hydrate  of  copper  has  been  introduced  than  bss 
been  equivalent  to  the  deoxidizing  power  of  the  starch  sugar.  I  have  found  that  ooe 
grain  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  solution,  supersaturated  very  dightly  with  potash,  is  de- 
composed with  the  production  of  orange  protoxide,  by  about  3  grains  of  potato  sugar; 
or,  more  exactly,  SO  parts  of  the  said  sulphate,  in  the  state  of  an  ^kalinate  of  the  hydrate 
of  copper,  pass  altogether  into  the  state  of  orange  oxide,  by  means  of  100  parts  of 
granidar  starch  sugar.  Thus  for  every  S  grains  of  sulphate  so  changed,  10  grains  of 
sugar  msy  be  estimated  to  exbt  in  diabetic  urine. 

Acetate  of  copper  may  be  used  in  the  above  experiments,  but  it  is  not  so  good  as  the 
sulphate.     The  chloride  of  copper  does  not  answer. 

Specific  gravity  is  also  an  important  criterion,  applied  to  sugars  that  of  the  cane 
and  beet-root  is  1  *577  ;  that  of  starch  sugar,  in  crystalline  tufts,  is  1-39,  or  perhaps  1*40, 
as  it  varies  a  little  with  its  state  of  dryness.  At  1*342,  syrup  of  the  cane  contains  70 
per  cent  of  sugar ;  at  the  same  density,  syrup  of  starch  sugar  contains  75(  per  cent,  of 
concrete  matter,  dried  at  2ecP  F.,  and  therefore  freed  from  the  10  per  cent,  of  water 
which  it  conuins  in  the  granular  state.  Thus,  another  distinction  is  obtained  between 
the  two  sugars,  in  the  relative  densities  of  theur  solutions,  at  like  saccharine  contents 
per  cent.  * 
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A  Terj  rimple  method  of  improTing  the  quaUtjr  of  sugar  has  been  proposed  by 
Messrs.  Oxland,  of  Plymouth,  ehemists,  for  defecating  the  juice  of  beet-root  and 
of  the  cane.  It  coosistB  id  the  use  of  acetate  of  alumina,  of  which  they  say  that  four 
pounds  of  the  earth  diasoWed  in  acetic  acid  are  sufficient  for  I  ton  of  Jamuca  sugar, 
irithout  any  peculiarity  of  treatment  in  the  boiling  or  filtration.  I  should  fear  that  the 
acid  might  be  apt  to  weaken  the  grain  or  crystalline  force  of  the  sugar.  When  nearly 
all  the  acetic  acid  is  driven  off  by  the  boiling  of  the  syrup,  a  solution  of  tan,  made  by 
digesting  1  pound  of  crushed  Talonia  in  2  gallons  of  hot  water,  is  filtered  hot  into 
the  syrup. 

fermentable  property  of  different  kinds  of  Sugar,  There  is  a  remarkable  difference 
between  the  fermentable  property  of  cane  sugar  and  grape  sugar,  which  has  not  hitherto 
been  sufficiently  noticed,  no  mention  being  made  of  it  in  chemical  works.  It  is,  that  a 
solution  of  grape  sugar  requires  but  a  very  small  quantity  of  ferment  to  induce  alcoholic 
fermentation,  while  solution  of  cane  sugar  requires  a  large  quantity.  When  a  solution 
is  made  of  the  same  quantities  of  cane  sugar  and  grape  sugar  in  equal  proportions  of 
distilled  water,  it  will  be  necessary  to  add  at  least  eight  times  as  much  of  the  same 
ferment  to  induce  alcoholic  fermentation  in  the  solution  of  cane  sugar  as  in  that  of 
grape  sugar. 

Under  the  action  of  a  larger  quantity  of  ferment,  cane  sugar  is  transformed  into  grape 
sugar,  and  this  latter  appears  to  be  the  only  substance  susceptible  of  being  decomposed 
hy  fbrroent  into  carbonic  acid  and  alcohol. 

If  a  solution  of  cane  sugar  be  brought  into  the  state  of  alcoholic  fermentation,  and 
the  action  be  stopped  some  time  before  the  decomposition  of  the  sugar  is  completed,  by 
the  addition  of  a  large  quantity  of  strong  alcohol,  it  will  be  found  that  the  remaining 
undeeomposed  sugar  has  been  transformed  into  grape  sugar. 

The  fermentable  property  of  su£^  depends  then  upon  the  same  causes  as  that  of 
starch,  several  kinds  of  gum,  and  sugar  of  milk.  These  substances  are  transformed 
into  grape  sugar  under  the  influence  of  different  agents ;  but  of  all  vegetable  matters 
susceptible  of  undergoing  this  transformation,  grape  sugar  is  undoubtedly  that  in  which 
the  change  is  effected  with  the  ereatest  ease  and  promptitude.  Indeed,  it  so  readily 
undergoes  the  alcoholic  fermentation  that  it  has  been  classed  among  fermentable  sugars, 
but  it  has  no  more  right  to  this  title  than  starch,  several  kinds  of  gum,  and  sugar  of 
milk. 

Another  invention  of  Messrs.  Ozland  for  improvements  in  the  manufacture  and  refining 
of  sugar,  (patented  in  May,  1851 )  consists  in  the  use  of  phosphoric  acid  in  a  combined  state 
for  defecating  saccharine  liquids,  or  solutions  of  sugar,  and  removing  the  colour  of  the 
same.  On  the  26th  of  April,  1849,  the  present  patentees  obtained  a  patent  for  defeca- 
ting and  removing  the  colour  from  solutions  of  sugar  by  the  employment  of  acetate  of 
alumina.  In  the  specification  of  such  patent,  lime  was  directed  to  be  used  for  effecting 
the  separation  of  the  alumina ;  but  it  has  been  found  that,  even  when  care  is  observed, 
some  alumina  is  liable  to  be  lef^  in  solution.  When  acetate  of  alumina  and  lime  have 
been  used,  the  patentees  effect  the  removal  of  the  remaining  alumina  by  the  use  of 
superphosphate  of  alumina  or  superphosphate  of  lime,  by  simply  adding  a  small  quantity 
of  either  of  these  substances  to  the  syrup  after  the  completion  of  the  process  with  acetate 
of  alumina,  as  described  in  the  former  specification,  then  boiling  for  two  or  three  minutes, 
carefully  neutralizing  the  excess  of  acid,  by  the  addition  of  aluminate  of  lime,  saccharate 
of  lime,  lime  water,  or  milk  of  lime ;  and,  when  it  has  been  ascertained  that  alumina  is 
completely  separated,  completing  the  process  in  the  manner  described  in  the  former  spe- 
cification. 

In  place  of  using  acetate  of  alumina,  either  alone  or  combined  with  phosphoric  acid* 
as  above  explained,  phosphates  may  be  employed  directly ;  and  they  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing similar  effects  to  those  resulting  from  the  use  of  acetate  of  alumina,  with  the 
advantage  that  the  whole  of  the  agent  employed  is  separated  from  the  saccharine 
matters.  In  treating  a  saccharine  liquid,  or  solution  of  sugar,  (say.  for  example, 
an  ordinary  sample  of  Mauritius  sugar),  the  patentees  dissolve  it  by  blowing-up 
with  steam  in  the  usual  way,  but  avoicUng  the  use  of  blood,  and  adding  a  soluble 
phosphate  to  the  water  employed ;  if  crystallised  phosphate  of  soda  be  used,  it  should 
be  in  the  proportion  of  one  pound  and  a  half  thereof  for  each  ton  of  sugar.  The 
saccharine  liquid  is  brought  to  the  boiling  point, — any  acidity  being  neutralized 
with  aluminate  of  lime,  saccharate  of  lime,  lime  water,  or  milk  of  lime ;  and  then 
the  syrup  thus  obtained  (which  will  be  of  the  specific  gravity  of  from  25^  to  30^ 
Baum£)  is  passed  through  the  ordinary  bag-filters.  The  sugar  is,  by  this  means,  thoroughly 
defecated, — the  feculent  matters  being  left  in  the  bags,' from  which  the  last  trace  of  sugar 
may  be  removed  by  passing  clean  water  through  them.  The  weak  solutions  obtained  in 
this  way  may  be  used  for  blowing  up  fresh  quantities  of  raw  sugar.  As  part  of  the 
colour  is  removed  from  the  syrup  by  the  above  described  operation,  it  may  be  considered 
sufficient  treatment  previous  to  boiling  in  the  vacuum-pan,  or  otherwise,  for  crystalliza- 
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tion ;  but  a  further  Amount  of  eoUmr  may  be  vemo^ed  by  the  ase  of  fn»m  5  to  8  per 
cent,  or  more,  of  hydrate  of  alumina  (which  has  been  dried  et  i|  temperature  of  SIS^ 
Fahr.,)  diffused  through  the  water  uied  in  blowing  up  the  augar ;  and,  by  this  meaca, 
the  use  of  animal  charcoal  will  be  rendered  unneoessary.     The  residuary  alamina  left  in 
the  filter  bags,  after  the  whole  of  the  saoeharine  matter  has  been  washed  out,  may  be 
dried,  and  the  organic  matter  removed  by  ignition ;  and,  after  further  washing,  to  remerre 
any  residuary  soluble  saline  substanoe^  it  may  be  employed  for  manu&oturing  hydrate  ot      | 
superphosphate  of  alumina  i  or,  after  the  first-nientioned  washing,  previoua  to  ignition.      | 
it  may  be  used  over  again,  with  the  addition  of  a  further  quantity  of  hyorate  of 
alumina. 

When  superphosphate  of  alumina  is  used,  it  is  miied,  in  solution,  with  the  water  used 
in  blowing>up  the  raw  sugar,  in  the  proportion  of  sii  pounds  of  alumina  dissolved  is 
phosphoric  acid  for  each  ton  of  sugar ;  and  while  the  syrup  (at  from  25^  to  SOP  Baame), 
is  being  brought  to  the  boiling  point,  any  aeidity  is  neutralised  by  the  addition  ai 
aluminate  of  lime,  saccbarate  of  lime,  lime  water,  or  milk  of  lime.  The  ayrup  is  tbea 
passed  through  bag-filters,  and  the  clear  syrup  conducted  into  the  reoeiver  that  eopplies 
the  vacuum  or  other  bqlling  pan.  The  subsequent  operations  are  the  same  as  in  the 
old  plan  of  working.  llie  matters  left  in  the  filter-bags  are  treated  as  above  described, 
to  remove  any  remaining  saccharine  matter. 

The  patentees  prepare  the  superphosphate  of  alumina  by  dissolving   alumina  io 
phosphoric  acid,  in  the  following  manner :  — They  bum  bones  white,  grind  them  to  fine 
powder,  and  digest  the  product  in  sufficient  muriatic  acid  for  the  solution  of  the  car- 
bonate of  lime  only ;  and  then  they  dry  the  residue,  after  carefully  washing  i|,  to  remove 
every  trace  of  soluble  matter.     To  a  given  weight  of  this  residue,  mixed  with  enough 
water  to  make  a  thin  paste  (in  a  shallow  earthenware  tank  or  vessel),  they  add  a  quantity 
of  pure  sulphuric  acid,  sufficient  to  combine  with  nearly  all  the  lime  present,  L  e.  »U 
except  2  or  3  per  cent. ;  stirring  the  mixture  well  and  keeping  it  warm  (say  above  90^ 
Fahr. ),  for  about  24  hours,  and  after  this  they  lixiviate  the  mass  with  water  untirall  the 
soluble  matters  are  separated  from  the  sulphate  of  lime.     The  strong  liquor^  obtained 
in  this  way,  may  be  used  for  combining  with  alumina,  and  the  weak  solutions  for 
lixiviating  fresh  quantities  of  phosphoric  acid  in  course  of  manufacture.     When  alumina 
is  digested  in  the  phosphoric  acid,  produced  in  the  manner  above  deseribedt  phosphate 
of  alumina,  insoluble  in  water,  is  first  formed ;  and  by  dissolving  this  in  a  quantity  of 
phosphoric  acid  sufficient  only  for  that  purpose,  superphosphate  of  alumina  ia  pbtained, 
which  should  be  filtered  previous  to  use. 

Aluminate  of  lime  is  prepared  by  dissolving  alumina  in  caustic  potash  or  soda,  and 
then,  by  the  addition  of  lime  water  or  milk  of  lime,  precipitating  aluminate  of  lime, 
which  is  to  be  carefully  washed.  When  required  for  use,  the  patentees  diffuse  tbe 
aluminate  of  lime  through  water,  and  they  prefer  to  employ  it  instead  of  saccbarate  of 
lime,  or  milk  of  lime  or  Time  water. 

When  making  sugar  from  the  oane,  they  defecate  the  Juice  with  aluminate  of  lime  io 
the  usual  way,  neutralizing  any  excess  of  lime  with  s|iperphosphate  of  alumina  or 
superphosphate  of  lime;  then,  after  filtering  and  concentrating  the  filtered  liquid  to  from 
25^  to  30^  Baumd,  they  treat  the  syrup  with  phosphate  of  soda,  in  the  same  manner  ss 
described  with  respect  to  raw  sugars ;  and,  after  »  second  filtration,  they  boil  in  the  vsusl 
way. 

In  the  manufacture  and  refining  of  beet-root  sugar,  they  proceed  as  above  described 
for  cane  sugar,  only  using  a  larger  quantity  of  aluminate  of  lime  or  milk  of  lime  in  the 
first  defecation. 

The  patentees  state  that  they  do  not  confine  themselves  to  tbe  details  gbove  giTeOf 
jor  to  the  phosphates  mentioned,  as  others  may  be  substituted ;  but  what  they  cUum  is* 
the  employment  of  phosphorio  acid  in  a  combined  state,  as  lUiove  described.  —  Ntwftmf 
Journal^  vol.  xl.  p.  27. 

Sugar  te$ted  by  hickromaU  ofpota$h.  If  a  thick  pure  oane  sugar  syrup  be  mixed  with 
a  boiling  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  in  a  test  tube,  and  then  withdrawn  from  tbe 
heat,  a  deep  green  colour  will  appear,  especially  on  dilution  with  water.  Otlier  kiod< 
of  sugar  remain  indifferent  to  the  bichromate.  No  change  takes  plaoe  in  it  with  stsrcb 
sugar,  and  if  this  be  mixed  with  oane  sugar,  it  protects  the  latter  from  being  coloured 
a  dark  green.  Nitrate  of  cobalt  added  to  cane  sugar  alkalized  produces  a  bluish  violet 
precipitate ;  but  not  with  en  alkalised  (po^sh)  grape  sugar.  ^-ileioA. 
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'SOOAB  inlFour  Porta  of  Griat  Butain,  for  the  Ten  Months  ending  81st  October,  1851  and  t852.« 


Bamsii 

PUNTATtOM. 

MTeak  India 

MaurikittS  •          •          - 

Eaat  India 

ToUl  B.  P 

FOHEtOH. 

Manilla,  ftc         •          • 
BrasU        -       .  -    ,      - 

1  Cutta 

1  Porto  Riooi  &e«  - 

Total  B.  P. 

Total  SoaAB     •  -    • 

MoLAasaa 
(redoeed  to  Sufar) 

Total        .          .          - 

Import. 

Doty  Paid. 

Export. 

Stocs. 

1851. 

1859. 

1851. 

1859. 

1851. 

1859. 

1851. 

1859. 

Tons. 

190.800 

45.400 

54.600 

Tons. 

143.800 

49,000 

49,500 

Tons. 
96.800 
88.400 
50.800 

Tons. 

186.400 

47,100 

61,800 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 
41,000 
14.700 
98.800 

Torn. 
40,100 
14,700 
94.800 

930,800 

941.800 

187,500 

946,800 

— 

— 

64.500 

79,100 

III! 

6.800 
11,400 
90.400 

6.600 

8.800 
11,600 
95.100 
15,700 

1,000 

1.900 

15,900 

7,000 

6,600 
7,000 
4.800 
1,400 

4,100 
8,600 
9,400 
8,100 

11,900 

95.100 

97400 

6.800 

8,500 
16.600 
90.700 

8.500 

108400 
990.800 

44.900 
941.800 

55.700 
187,500 

95.100 
945.300 

18,800 

95,900 

70,600 
84,500 

49.800 
79,100 

894,100 
16.800 

986,000 
11.300 

948,900 
15,500 

970,400 
14.600 

18.800 

95,908 

155.100 
11.800 

128,400 
6.000 

840,400 

997,300 

958.700 

985,000 

18,800 

95.900 

166.900 

184,400 

Sooar  In  BoROPSf  Including  Grbat  Britaim,  for  the  Ten  Months  ending  81st  October,  1860, 1851, 

and  1859. 


1         1 

Import. 

Stock. 

• 

.1      _ 

• 

185a 

1851. 

1859. 

1850. 

1851. 

1852. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

.  Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Holland          •          .          • 

98,000 

97,660 

86,100 

8,400 

18.710 

6,400 

Antweri)         -,         -     .      - 

80.790 

13,6C0 

19.540 

9,060 

3.870 

9.080 

Hamburgh      -          -     '     - 

95.950 

98.500 

90,990 

5.760 

•  8.7.'M) 

4.250 

Bremen          -          -          . 

6^00 

7.750 

4,460 

300 

1400 

300 

Havre  •          -          .          - 

93^50 

20,360 

87,120 

4.770 

,J!'!?* 

10,670 

Trieste           .          -          - 

48.870 

2(i.490 

89,270 

18.810 

10,310 

10,410 

Genoa            ..          .          - 

17.980 

2''^ 

14,639 

4,690 

3.300 

9.780 

Leghorn         -          -          - 

7.050 

8.540 

7,330 

i^fio 

810 

850 

Total  CoimifswT   - 

949,870 

201,250 

928,700 

46.140 

44.8W 

37,740 

Great  Britain 

990.780 

840,400 

997,300 

118.540 

166,900 

134,400 

Total  Bcropb 

540,650 

541.650 

526,000 

164,680 

911,780 

179.140 

Sugar  in  United  Kingdom,  (refined,  or  equal  to  refined). 


Years. 

Import. 

ConsumptioQ. 

Export. 

Tom. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1847 

4,820 

1,260 

2,930 

1848 

ll,O40 

8,890 

5,130 

1849 

15,SS0 

3,070 

9,900 

1850 

17,890 

5,840 

4,520 

1851 

21,930 

16,930 

2,650 

MoLASStS. 


Tears. 

Import.        < 

Consumption. 

Export. 

Tons. 

Tons. . 

1847 

47,490 

31,930 

The  exports  of  mo- 

1848 

25,890 

31,850 

lasses  are  very  in- 

1849 

53,130 

40,620 

significant. 

1850 

45,2.''.0 

45,880 

1851 

39,550 

38,650 

*  For  these  important  tables,  I  am  indebted  to  James  Cook,  Esq.,  of  Mincing  Lane. 
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SUGAR  OF  LEAD. 


Sugar  in  United  Kingdom,  (unrefined. 

or  not  equal  to  refined). 

Years. 

Imports. 

Consumptioo. 

Exports 
Raw. 

1 

Refinml  in 
BoimI. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

-       - 1 
Tons. 

1840 

201,790 

179,740 

11,480 

11.760 

1841 

245,250 

202,880 

21,270 

15,610 

1842 

2S7.80D 

193,420 

20,090 

13,740 

1843 

251,030 

201,410 

28,680 

13,O0O 

1844 

244,000 

206,470 

16,690 

10,960 

1845 

291,040 

242,830 

30,800 

13,690 

1846 

281,130 

261.010 

12,040 

ll,3^0 

1847 

410,480 

288,980 

40,200 

11,460 

1848 

343,500 

307,120 

16.630 

1 2,440 

1849 

346,290 

296,110 

27,930 

11.150 

1850 

814,570 

304,570 

18,490 

10.460 

1851 

397,010 

312,770 

15,340 

12,930 

Months 
1853.   ' 

England. 

Hamburg. 

France. 

United 
SUtes. 

Holland. 

West 
Indies. 

ChiU. 

CaUao. 

ToUl. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

Qls. 
37,441 

19,527 
22,055 
46,493 
5.500 
42,169 
64,096 
14,777 

Qls. 

m             m 

4,002 
7,040 
25.130 
2,000 
4,628 

QU. 

4,211 
11,000 

12,572 

6,029 
7,000 
5,600 

Qli. 
6,126 

17,633 

11,180 

Qls. 
7,499 
5,473 

6,500 

Ql*. 
2,287 

Qls. 
1,100 

Qls. 

839 
90O 

Q!s- 

5U8C6 . 
29,594  1 
45,709  , 
S9,C95 
84,193  1 
14,000  1 
62.826 
71,933 
21.277  1 

251,758 

52,800 

46,410 

34,9«9 

19,472 

2,*^87 

1,100 

1,737 

410,493 

SUGAR  OF  LEAD,  properly  Acetate  of  lead,  (Acetate  de  jJomb  ;   Set  de  Satwne, 
Fr. ;   Ettiffsavrei  Bleioxyd,  Bleizucker,  Germ.)  is  pieparcd  by  dissolving  pure  Hthargr, 
with  heat,  in  strong  vinegar,  made  of  malt,  wood,  or  wine,  till  the  add  be  saturated. 
A  copper  boiler,  rendered  negatively  electrical  by  soldering  a  strap  of  lead  within  it,  is 
the  best  adapted  to  this  process  on  the  great  scale.     325  parts  of  finely  ground  and 
sifted  oxide  of  lead  require  575  parts  of  strong  acetic  acid,  of  spec.  grav.  7^  Baum& 
for  neutralization,  and  afford  960  parts  of  crystallized  sugar  of  lead.     The  oxide  should 
be  gradually  sprinkled  into  the  moderately  hot  vinegar,  with  constant  stirring,  to  pre- 
vent adhesion  to  the  bottom ;  and  when  the  proper  quantity  is  dissolved,  the  solution 
may  be  weakened  with  some  of  the  washings  of  a  preceding  process,  to  dilute  the  acetate, 
after  which  the  whole  should  be  heated  to  the  boiling  point,  and  allowed  to  cool  slo<rlr 
in  order  to  settle.     The  limpid  solution  is  to  be  drawn  off*  by  a  syphon,  concentrated 
by  boiling  to  the  density  of  32^  B.,  taking  care  that  there  be  always  a  faint  excess  of 
acid,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  basic  salt  being  formed,  which  would  interfere  with 
the  formation  of  regular  crystals.  •  Should  the  concentrated  liquor  be  coloured,  it  may 
be  whitened  by  filtration  through  granular  bone  black. 

Stoneware  vessels,  with  salt  glaze,  answer  best  for  crystallizers.  Their  edges  should 
be  smeared  with  candle-grease,  to  prevent  the  salt  creeping  over  them  by  efflorestttU 
vegetation.  The  crystals  are  to  be  drained,  and  dried  in  a  stove-room  very  slightly 
heated.  It  deserves  remark,  that  linen,  mats,  wood,  and  paper,  imbued  with  sugar  of 
lead,  and  strongly  dried,  readily  take  fire,  and  bum  away  like  tinder.  Whra  the 
mother  waters  cease  to  afford  good  crystals,  they  should  be  decomposed  by  earfoonatc  of 
soda,  or  by  lime  skilfully  applied,  when  a  carbonate  or  an  oxide  will  be  obtained,  fit  tor 
treating  with  fresh  vinegar.  The  supernatant  acetate  of  soda  may  be  employed  for  the 
extraction  of  pure  acetic  acid. 

A  main  point  in  the  preparation  of  sugar  of  lead,  is  to  use  a  strong  acid ;  otherwiv 
much  time  and  acid  are  wasted  in  concentrating  the  solution.  This  salt  crystallizes  in 
colourless,  transparent,  four  and  six  sided  prisms,  from  a  moderately  concentnted 
solution  ;  "but  from  a  .stronger  solution,  in  small  needles,  which  have  a  yellow  cast  if  the 
acid  has  been  slightly  impure.     It  has  no  smelli  a  sweetish  astringent  metallic  taste,  a 
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sP^-cIaic  gravity  of  2*345 ;  it  is  permanent  in  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but 
effloresces  when  heated  to  95^,  with  the  loss  of  its  water  of  crystallization  and  some 
acid,  fallin;;  into  a  powder»  which  passes  in  the  air  slowly  into  carbonate  of  lead. 
The  crystals  dissolve  in  1  ^  times  their  weight  of  water  at  G0°,  but  in  much  less  of  boiling 
water,  and  in  8  parts  of  alcohol.  The  solution  feebly  reddens  litmus  paper,  but  has 
an  alkaline  reaction  upon  the  colours  of  violets  and  turmeric.  The  constituents  of 
the  salt  are,  58-71  oxide  of  lead,  27*08  acetic  acid,  and  14*21  water,  in  100. 

Acetate  of  lead  is  much  used  in  calico-printing.     It  is  poisonous,  and  ought  to  be 
prepared  and  handled  with  attention  to  this  circumstance. 

Tlierc  are  two  subacetates  of  lead ;  the  first  of  which,  the  ter-subacetate,  has  three 
atoms  of  base  to  one  of  acid,  and  is  the  substance  long  known  by  the  name  of  Goulard's 
extract  It  may  be  obtained  by  digesting  with  heat  a  solution  of  the  neutral  ace- 
tate, upon  pure  litharge  or  massicot  The  solution  affords  white  crystalline  scales, 
which  do  not  taste  so  sweet  as  sugar  of  lead,  dissolve  in  not  less  than  30  parts  of 
water,  are  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  have  a  decided  alkaline  reaction  upon  test 
paper.  Carbonic  acid,  transmitted  through  the  solution,  precipitates  the  excess  of  the 
oxide  of  lead,  in  the  state  of  a  carbonate,  a  process  long  ago  prescribed  by  Thenard 
for  making  white-lead.  This  sub- acetate  consists  of  86*66  of  oxide,  and  13*34  acid,  in 
lOO  parts.  It  is  employed  for  making  the  orange  sub-chromate  of  lead,  as  also  some- 
times in  surgery. 

A  aex'tubacetaie,  containing  six  atoms  of  base,  may  be  obtained  by  adding  ammonia 
in  excess  to  a  solution  of  the  preceding  salt,  and  washing  the  precipitate  with  dilute 
water  of  ammonia.  A  white  powder  is  thus  formed,  that  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold 
water,  but  gives  a  solution  in  boiling  water,  from  which  white  silky  needles  are  de- 
posited.    It  consists  of  92*86  oxide,  and  7*14  acid. 

SULPHATES,  are  saline  compounds  of  sulphuric  acid  with  oxidised  bases.  Tlie 
minutest  quantity  of  them  present  in  any  solution,  may  be  detected  by  the  precipitate, 
insoluble  in  nitric  or  muriatic  acid,  which  they  afford  with  nitrate  or  muriate  of  baryta. 
Uliey  are  mostly  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

SULPHATE  OF  ALUMINA  AND  POTASS  A,  is  alum. 
SULPHATE    OF    AMMONIA,   is  a  salt   sometimes  formed  by  saturating  the 
ammonia  liquor  of  the  gas-works  with  sulphuricacid ;  and  it  is  employed  for  making 
carbonate  of  ammonia.     See  Ammonia  and  Sal  Ammoniac. 

This  salt,  now  so  extensively  used  in  preparing  artificial  manures  and  imitations  of 
guano,  for  farmers,  is  made  of  great  purity,  and  at  an  economical  rate,  by  the  patent 
process  of  Mr.  Evans,  described  under  the  article  Gas.  A  mixture  of  10  per  cent 
of  this  sulphate  with  80  of  bone-dust,  some  gypsum  and  farmyard  manure,  will  form 
s  very  fertilising  compost,  applicable  to  a  great  variety  of  soils. 

SULPHATE  OF  BARYTA,  is  the  mineral  called  heavy-spar,  which  frequently 
forms  the  gangue  or  vein-stone  of  lead  and  other  metallic  ores. 

SULPHATE  OF  COPPER,  Roman  or  Blue  Vitriol  {Vitriol  de  Chypre,  Fr.;  Kup- 
fervitriolf  Germ.);  is  a  salt  composed  of  sulphuric  acid  and  oxide  of  copper,  and  may 
be  formed  by  boiling  the  concentrated  acid  upon  the  metal,  in  an  iron  pot.  It  i% 
however,  a  natural  product  of  many  copper  mines,  from  which  it  flows  out  in  the  form 
of  a  blue  water,  being  the  result  of  the  infiltration  of  water  over  capper  pyrites,  which 
has  become  oxygenated  by  long  exposure  to  the  air  in  subterranean  excavations.  The 
liquid  is  concentrated  by  heat  in  copper  vessels,  then  set  aside  to  crystallise.  The 
salt  forms  in  oblique  four-sided  tables,  of  a  fine  blue  colour ;  has  a  spec,  gravity  of  2*104; 
an  acerb,  disagreeable,  metallic  taste ;  and,  when  swallowed,  it  causes  violent  vomiting. 
It  becomes  of  a  pale  dirty  blue,  and  effloresces  slightly,  on  long  exposure  to  the 
air ;  when  moderately  heated,  it  loses  36  per  cent  of  water,  and  falls  into  a  white 
powder.  It  dissolves  in  4  parts  of  water,  at  60^,  and  in  2  of  boiling  water,  but  not  in 
alcohol ;  the  solution  has  an  acid  reaction  upon  litmus  paper.  When  strongly  ignited, 
the  acid  flies  off*,  and  the  black  oxide  of  copper  remains.  The  constituents  of  crystal- 
lized sulphate  of  copper  are —  oxide,  31*80;  acid  32*14;  and  water,  3606.  Its  chief 
employment  in  this  country  is  in  dyeing,  and  for  preparing  certain  green  pigments. 
See  ScHcxi.K*s  and  Scuweinfurth  GaaxN.  In  France,  the  farmers  sprinkle  a  weak 
solution  of  it  upon  their  grains  and  seeds  before  sowing  them,  to  prevent  their  being 
attacked  by  birds  and  insects. 

SULPHATE  OF  IRON,  Green  vitriol,  Copperae  (Ckmperote  verte,  Fr.  ;  Eisen- 
vitriolf  Schwefelsauree  EieenoxyduU  Germ. ) ;  is  a  crystalline  compound  of  sulphuric  acid 
and  protoxide  of  iron  ;  hence  called,  by  chemists,  the  protosulphate ;  consisting  of,  26*10 
of  ba<ie,  29*90  of  acid,  and  44  00  of  water,  in  100  parts;  or  of  1  prime  equivalent 
of  protoxide,  36,  +  1  of  acid,  40,  +  7  of  water,  63,s»l39.  It  may  be  prepared  by 
dissolving  iron  to  saturation  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  evaporating  the  solution  till  a 
pellicle  forms  upon  its  surface,  and  setting  it  aside  to  crystallize,  llie .  copperas  of 
commerce  is  made  in  a  much  cheaper  way,  by  stratifying  the  pyrites  found  in  the  coal 
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measures  (  Vltriolkiet  and  Strahlkieg  of  the  Germans),  upon  a  sloping  puddled  platfora 
of  stone,  leaving  the  sulphuret  exposed  to  the  weather,  till,  bj  the  absorption  of  oxygen, 
it  effloresces,  lixiviating  with  water  the  supersulphate  oi  iron  thus  formed,  saturating 
the  excess  of  acid  with  plates  of  old  iron,  then  evaporating  and  crystallizing.  Tl>e  odwr 
pyrites,  which  occurs  often  crystallised,  called  by  the  Germans  Schwefdkut  or  EtMemkitz, 
must  be  deprived  of  a  part  of  its  sulphur  by  calcination,  before  it  acquires  the  property 
of  al^orbing  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere,  and  thereby  passing  from  a  bisulphuret  Intu 
a  bisulphate.  Alum  schist  very  commonly  contains  vitriolkies,  and  afibrds,  after  being 
roasted  and  weather-worn,  a  considerable  quantity  of  copperas,  which  must  be  carefixHy 
separated  by  crystallization  from  the  alum. 

This  liquor  used  formerly  to  be  concentrated  directly  in  leaden  vessels;  but  the  first 
stage  of  the  operation  is  now  carried  on  in  stone  canals  of  considerable  length.  Taulted 
over  with  bricks,  into  which  the  liquor  is  admitted,  and  subjected  at  the  surfiice  to  the 
action  of  flame  and  heated  airt  from  a  furnace  of  the  reverberatory  kind,  constructed  at 
one  end,  and  discharging  its  smoke  by  a  high  chimney  raised  at  the  other.  See  Soda 
MANurACTuac  Into  this  oblong  trough,  resting  on  dense  clay,  and  rendered  ti^fat  in 
the  joints  by  water-cement,  old  iron  is  mixed  with  the  liquor,  to  neutralize  the  excess  of 
acid  generated  from  the  pyrites,  as  also  to  correct  the  tendency  to  superoxidizemesit  in 
copperas,  which  would  injure  the  fine  green  colour  of  the  crystals.  After  due  concen- 
tration and  saturation  in  this  surface  evaporator,  the  solution  is  run  off  into  leaden 
boilers,  where  it  is  brought  to  the  proper  density  for  affording  regular  crystals,  vrhidi  it 
does  by  slow  cooling,  in  stone  cisterns. 

Copperas  forms  sea-green,  transparent,  rhomboidal  prisms,  which  are  wiUx»ut 
smell,  but  have  an  astringent,  acerb,  inky  taste ;  they  speedily  become  yeUowish-biown 
in  the  air,  by  peroxidizement  of  the  iron,  and  effloresce  in  a  warm  atmosphere :  they 
dissolve  in  1  -43  parts  of  water  at  6(y»  in  0*27  at  190**,  and  in  their  own  water  of  crystal- 
lisation at  a  higher  heat.  This  salt  is  extensively  used  in  dyeing  black,  eqpeciai/y 
hats,  in  making  ink  and  pnissian  blue,  for  reducing  indigo  in  the  blue  vat,  in  the  China 
blue  dye,  for  making  the  German  oU  of  vitriol,  and  in  many  chemical  and  medunnal 
preparations. 

There  is  a  persulphate  and  subpersulphate  of  iron,  but  they  belong  to  the  domain  of 
chemistry.  The  first  may  be  formed,  either  by  dissolving  with  heat  one  part  of  red 
oxide  of  iron  (colcothar)  in  one-and-a-half  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  addinir 
some  nitric  acid  to  a  boiling-hot  solution  of  copperas.  It  forms  with  galls  and  logwood 
a  very  black  ink,  which  is  apt  to  become  brown-black.  When  evaporated  to  dryness, 
it  appears  as  a  dirty  white  pulverulent  substance,  which  is  soluble  in  alcohoL  It  con- 
sists in  100  parts,  of  39*42  of  red  oxide  of  iron,  and  60*58  sulphuric  acid. 

Hydrated  peroxide  of  iron,  prepared  by  precipitation  with  alkali  from  solution  of  the 
persulphate,  is  an  excellent  antidote  against  poisoning  by  arsenic.  A  French  permqukr^ 
who  had  swallowed  two  drams  of  arsenious  acid,  was,  after  an  interval  of  twenty 
minutes^  treated  with  the  oxide  precipitated  from  6  ounces  of  that  salt  by  caustic  pota^L 
It  was  diffused  in  20  quarts  of  weak  syrup,  and  administered  in  successive  doses.  After 
repeated  vomiting  and  purging,  the  patient  felt  no  more  pain,  and  was  pronounced  by 
the  physician  to  be  quite  convalescent 

In  the  copperas  and  alum  works,  a  very  large  quantity  of  oehrey  sediment  ts  obtained; 
which  is  a  peroxide  of  iron,  containing  a  little  sulphuric  acid  and  alumina.  This 
deposit,  calcined  in  reverberatory  hearths,  becomes  of  a  bright-red  colour;  and  when 
ground  and  elutriated,  in  the  same  way  as  is  described  under  white  lead,  forms  a  cheap 
]>igraent,  in  very  considerable  demand,  called  English  red,  in  the  French  market. 

Colcothar  of  Vitriol,  and  Crocus  of  Mars,  are  old  names  for  red  oxide  of  iron. 
This  brown-red  powder  is  obtained  in  its  purest  state,  by  calcining  dried  sulphate  of  iron 
in  a  furnace  till  all  its  acid  be  expelled,  and  its  base  become  peroxidized.  It  must  be 
levigated,  elutriated,  and  dried.  Tliis  powder  is  employed  extensively  in  the  steel 
manufacture,  for  giving  the  finishing  lustre  to  fine  articles ;  it  is  used  by  silversniiths 
under  the  name  of  plate  powder  and  rouge  i  and  by  tlie  opticians  for  polishing  the 
specula  of  reflecting  telescopes.  Much  of  the  eroeut  in  the  market,  is  nwde^  however, 
from  the  copperas  and  alum  sediments,  and  is  greatly  inferior  to  the  article  prepared  by 
the  last  process.  The  finest  rouge  is  made  by  precipitating  the  oxide  with  soda,  then 
washing  and  calcining  the  powder. 

An  excellent  powder  for  applying  to  razor-strops,  is  made  by  igniting  together  in  a 
crucible  equal  parts  of  well-dried  copperas  and  sea  salt  The  heat  must  be  slowly 
raised  and  well  regulated,  otherwise  the  materials  will  boil  over  in  a  pasty  state,  and 
the  product  will  be  in  a  great  measure  lost  When  well  made,  out  of  contact  of  air,  it 
has  the  brilliant  a^ct  of  plumbago.  It  has  a  satiny  feel,  and  is  a  true  fer  olegiste, 
similar  in  composition  to  the  Elba  iron  ore.  It  requires  to  be  ground  and  elutriated; 
alter  which  it  afibrds,  on  drying,  an  impalpable  powder,  that  may  be  cither  rubbed 
on  a  strop  of  smooth  buff  leather,  or  mixed  up  with  hog's-lard  or  tallow  into  a  stiff 
cerate.  • 
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SULPHATE  OF  LIME.     See  Gypsom- 

SULPHATE  OF  MAGNESIA,  Epsom  SaU  (  Sd  anter,  Fr.  i  Bittenah,  Germ.); 
exists  in  sea-water,  aa  also  in  the  waters  of  Saidschiitz»  Sedlitz,  and  Piillna ;  and  in  many 
saline  springs,  besides  Epsom  in  Surrey,  whence  it  lias  derived  its  trivial  name,  and  from 
^rhtcli  it  was  first  extracted,  in  the  year  1 695,  and  continued  to  be  so,  till  modem  che- 
mistry pointed  out  cheaper  and  more  abundant  sources  of  this  useful  purgative  salt. 
The  sulphate  of  magnesia,  occasionally  found  effloresced  on  the  surface  of  minerals 
in  crystalline  filaments,  was  called  haarwlz  (hair  salt)  by  the  older  writers.     The  bittern 
of  the  Scotch  sea-salt  works  is  muriate  of  magnesia,  mixed  with  a  little  sulphate  of 
magnesia  and  chloride  of  sodium.     If  the  proper  decomposing  quantity  (found  by  trial) 
of  sulphate  of  soda  be  added  to  it,  and  the  mixed  solution  be  evaporated  at  the  tem- 
l>crature  of  122°  F.,  chloride  of  sodium  will  form  by  double  affinity,  and  fall  down  in 
cubical  crystals;  while  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  which  remains,  being 
evaporated  to  the  proper  point,  will  afford  regular  crystals  in  four-sided  prisms  with 
four-sided  acuminations.     Or,  if  bittern  be  treated  in  a  retort  with  the  equivalent 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  muriatic  acid  may  be  distilled  oflT  into  a  series  of  Woulfe*s 
bottles,  and  the  sulphate  of  magnesia,  soda,  and  lime,  will  remain  in  the  retort,  from 
which  mixture  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  may  be  separated  by  filtration  and  crystal- 
lization. 

Magnesian  limestone  being  digested  with  as  much  muriatic  acid  as  will  dissolve  out  its 
lime  only,  will,  af^er  washing,  afford,  with  the  equivalent  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  a  pure 
sulphate  of  magnesia ;  and  this  is  certainly  the  simplest  and  most  profitable  process  for 
manufiicturing  this  salt  upon  the  great  scale.  Many  prepare  it  directly,  by  digesting 
upon  magnesian  limestone  the  equivalent  saturating  quantity  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
The  sulphate  of  lime  being  sepiirated  by  subsidence,  the  supernatant  solution  of  sulphate 
of  magnesia  is  evaporated  and  crystallized. 

I1iis  salt  is  composed  of,  magnesia  16*72,  sulphuric  acid  32*39,  and  water  50*89. 
When  free  from  muriate,  it  tends  to  effloresce  in  the  air.     It  dissolves  in  4  parts  of 
water  at  32°,  in  3  parts  at  60°,  in  1  '4  at  200^,  and  in  its  own  water  of  crystallization 
at  a  higher  heat. 

SULPHATE  OF  MANGANESE,  is  prepared  on  the  great  scale  for  the  calico- 
printers,  by  exposing  the  peroxide  of  the  metal  and  pitcoal  ground  together,  and  made 
into  a  paste  with  sulphuric  acid,  to  a  heat  of  400°  F.  On  lixiviating  the  calcined 
mass,  a  solution  of  the  salt  is  obtained,  which  is  to  be  evaporated  and  crystallized.  It 
forms  pale  amethyst-coloured  prisms,  which  have  an  astringent  bitter  taste,  dissolve 
in  2}  parts  of  water,  and  consist  of,  protoxide  of  manganese  31  *93,  sulphuric  acid  35*87, 
and  water  32*20,  in  100  parts. 

SULPHATE  OF  MERCURY,  is  a  white  salt  which  is  used  in  making  corrosive 
sublimate.  See  Mescuht.  The  subsulphate,  ciUed  Turbith  Mineral^  is  a  pale  yellow 
pigment,  and  may  be  prepared  by  washing  the  white  sulphatcd  peroxide  with  hot  water, 
which  resolves  it  into  the  soluble  supersulphate,  and  the  insoluble  subsulphate,  or  Turhiih, 
It  is  poisonous. 

SULPHATE  OF  POT  ASS  A,  is  obtained  by  first  igniting  and  then  crystallizing 
tlie  residuum  of  the  distillation  of  nitric  acid  from  nitre. 

SULPHATE  OF  SODA,  is  commonly  called  GIauber*8  salt,  from  the  name  of  the 
chemist  who  first  nrcpaied  it.  It  is  obtained  by  igniting  and  then  crystallizing  the 
residuum  of  the  aistillation  of  muriatic  acid  from  common  salt.  It  crystallizes  in 
channelled  6-sided  prisms.     See  Soda  Manufacturk. 

SULPHATE  OF  ZINC,  called  also  WhiU  Vitriol,  is  commonly  prepared  in  the 
Harz,  by  washing  the  calcined  and  effloresced  sulphuret  of  zinc  or  blende,  on  the  same 
principle  as  green  and  blue  vitriol  are  obtained  from  the  sulphurets  of  iron  and  copper. 
Pure  sulphate  of  zinc  may  be  made  most  readily  by  dissolving  the  metal  in  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  evaporating  and  crystallising  the  solution.  It  forms  prismatic  crystals, 
which  have  an  astringent,  disagreeable,  metallic  taste;  they  effloresce  in  a  dry  air, 
dissolve  in  2*3  parts  of  water  at  60°,  and  consist  of — oxide  of  zinc,  28*29 ;  acid,  28*18 ; 
water,  43*53.  Sulphate  of  zinc  is  used  for  preparing  drying  oils  for  varnishes,  and  in 
the  reserve  or  resist  pastes  of  the  calico-printer. 

SULPHITES,  are  a  class  of  salts,  consisting  of  sulphurous  acid,  combined  in  equi- 
valent proportions  with  the  oxidized  bases. 

SULPHOSELS,  is  the  name  given  by  Berzelius  to  a  class  of  salts  which  may  be 
prepared  as  follows :  —  1.  Dissolve  a  salt  consisting  of  an  oxide  and  an  acid  (an  oxisalt), 
in  a  very  small  quantity  of  water,  and  pass  through  the  solution  a  stream  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  till  the  salt  be  entirely  decomposed.  In  this  operation,  the  oxisalt 
is  transformed  into  a  sulphoMoU,  by  the  sulphur  of  the  compound  gas ;  while  its  hydrogen 
forms  water  with  the  oxygen  of  the  saline  base.  This  process  is  ap]>licable  only  to  the 
metallic  salts;  and  among  these,  not  to  the  nitrates,  carbonates,  or  phosphates.  2.  An- 
other  method  of  preparing  tulphotahs  is,  to  add  to  a  watery  solution  of  sulphuret  of 
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lie  lulphuret,  which  will  dinoire  ia  tbc  liqnid  tiH 
rated.      Thi)  uUne  compound  u  to  be  emplojcil 


potuiiuDi,  >n  electro-Degiliii 
the  sulphuret  of  potoiuiim  I 

lo  ttkct  double  dccompositioiu  with  the  oiinlUi  tbut  it,  to  conTert  the  ndul  at 
(oother  base,  combined  with  on  oiaad,  into  a  sutphosalt.  3.  If  the  electio-negatite 
sulphuret  be  put  in  powder  into  ■  lolution  of  the  hjdnsulphuret  of  potasa,  h  will 
diswive  and  eipel  the  lulphuretted  hjdrof^en  with  eServeiceDce ;  juit  ai  caiiwnie  acid 
is  dieplaced  by  a  stronger  acid.  For  bis  other  three  methods  of  prepaiiog  ttttji^t^mltt. 
see  his  Ettntnli,  vol.  iii.  p.  336,  Fr.  IransLitioa. 

SULFHUH;  Brinutinu:  (Soufrt,  Fr.  ;  Schmeftl,  Germ.);  is  a  simple  combustible, 
solid,  Don-metallic,  of  a  peculiar  yellow  Bolour,  Tery  brittle,  melling  at  the  tem- 
perature of  2S6°  Fihr.,  and  possessing,  after  it  has  been  fused,  a  ipeciRc  gravity  of  1  -99. 
When  held  in  a  warm  hand,  a  roll  of  sulphur  emits  a  crackling  sound,  by  the  fracture 
of  iu  interior  partsi  and  when  it  ia  rubbed,  it  emits  a  peculiar  well-known  smelt,  and 
acquires  at  the  same  time  negative  electrieity.  When  healed  to  the  temperature  of 
S^  F.  il  lalcN  fire,  burns  away  with  a  dull  blue  flame  of  a  tuficicating  odour,  and 
leave*  no  residuum.  When  more  strongly  healed,  sulphur  burns  with  a  vivid  white 
flaine.      It  is  not  ifTeeted  by  air  or  water. 

and  at  others  in  intimate  chemical  combination  with  oiygen,  and  varioot  metals,  fbrnt- 
ing  sulphates  and  sulphurets.      See  Ores  of  Coma,  Ibok,  Lead,  &&,  under  tbew 


ing  sid- 


'etorts  used  at  Marseillea  for  refinii 

into  vapours,  which  are  led  ii 

he  retort  U  an  iron  pot,  S  feet 

ich  weighs  Hcwt,  and  receires  a  charge  of 


Kj.  1*17.  rt 
phur,  wherein  it  is  meitefl  ana  convertea 
chamber  Ibr  condensation.      The  body  a,  of 
ouiiide,  22  iuches  deep,  half  an  inch  thick,  wl 

8  cwt.  of  crude  sulphur.  The  grate  is  8  inchu  under  Its  bottom,  wbence 
rises  and  plays  round  its  sides.  A  cast-iron  capital  b,  being  luted  to  th 
covered  witli  sand,  the  openmg  m  front  is  shut  with  an  iron  plate.  The  chi 
S3  feet  long,  1 1  feet  wide,  and  13  feet  high  with  waits  32  incha  thick.  I 
'1  gable,  valvr 
',  10  inclies  s 


placed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
chimaey  c.  The  cords  for  open- 
ing the  valves  are  led  down  lo 
the  side  of  the  furnace.  The 
entrance  to  tlie  chamber  is  shut 
with  an  iron  door.  In  the  vail 
oppouu  to  the  ret«ti,  there  ir« 
two  apertures  near  the  Boor,  for 
takbg  out  Ihe  stdphur.  Each 
of  the  two  retort*  beloDging  to 
a  chamber  ia  charged  with  7J  or 
S  cwu.  of  sulphur  1  but  one  is 
fired  first,  and  with   a  gentle 


shautd 


t  the  brii 


e  fexh 


herein  to  rise  copious!}*, 
stronger  flame.    The  di>- 


deted  m 


ITire. 


I  after  I 


When  the  process  of  distillalioii  IS  resumed,  after  having  been  some  I 
ciplosiDiu  may  he  apprehended,  from  Ihe  presence  of  atmospherical  air;  to  obviate  the 
danger  of  which,  the  flap-doors  must  be  opened  every  10  minutes ;  but  they  sliould 
remain  closed  during  the  setting  of  the  retorts,  and  the  reflui  of  sulphurous  fumes  or 
■lid  should  be  carried  offby  a  draught-hood  over  the  retorts.  The  distilla^on  is  carried 
on  without  interruption  during  the  week,  Ihe  charges  being  repeated  four  times  in  Ibe 
da)-.  By  the  third  day,  Ihe  chamber  acquim  such  a  degree  of  heat  as  to  pnnerve  the 
sulphur  in  a  liquid  sutei  on  tlie  siith,  iu  temperature  becoming  nearly  300°  F.,  gives 
the  sulphur  a  dark  hue,  on  which  account  the  furgace  is  allowed  to  cool  on  the  Sunday. 
Tbc  fittest  distilling  temperature  is  about  248".  'I'he  sulphur  ia  drawn  off  through  two 
ironpipescast  in  the  iron  doors  of  Ihe  orifices  on  tlie  sitie  of  the  chamber  opposite  to  the 
furnace.  The  iron  stoppers  being  uken  out  of  the  mouths  of  the  pipes,  the  sulphur  is 
I  spout  placed  over  red-hot  charcoal,  into  the  appropriate 


Nalin 


[nouldt 
n^urii 


I*  pure  state  is  solid,  brittle. 


yellow,  or  yellow  bonler> 
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ing    on  green,  and  of  a  glassy  lustre  when  newly  broken.     It  occurs  frequently  in 

crystalline  masses,  and  sometimes  in  complete  and  regular  crystals,  which  are  all  derlv- 

sLble  from  the  rhomboidal  octahedron.     The  fracture  is  usually  conchoidal  and  shining. 

Its  specific  gravity  is  2*072,  exceeding  somewhat  the  density  of  melted  sulphur.     It 

possesses  a  very  considerable  refractive  power ;  and  doubles  the  images  of  objects  even 

across  two  parallel  faces.     Sulphur,  crystallized  by  artificial  means,  presents  a  very 

remarkable  phenomenon }  for  by  varying  the  processes,  crystals  are  obtained  whose 

Ibrnos  belong  to  two  diflferent  systems  of  crystallization.     The  red  tint,  so  common  in 

the  crystals  of  Sicily,  and  of  volcanic  districts,  has  been  ascribed  by  some  mineralogists 

to  the  presence  of  realg^ar,  and  by  others  to  iron ;  but  Stromeyer  has  found  the  sublimed 

orange-red  sulphur  of  Vulcano,  one  of  the  Lipari  islands,  to  result  from  a  natural  com- 

hination  of  sulphur  and  selenium. 

It  is  extracted  from  the  minerals  containing  it,  at  Solfatara,  by  the  following  pro- 


Ten  earthen  pots,  of  about  a  yard  in  height,  and  4J  gallons  imperial  in  capacity, 
bulging  in  the  middle,  are  ranged  in  a  furnace  odled  a  gallery ;  five  being  set  on  the  one 
side,  and  five  on  the  other.  These  are  so  distributed  in  the  body  of  the  Walls  of  the 
gallery,  that  their  belly  projects  partly  without,  and  partly  within,  while  their  top  rises 
out  of  the  vault  of  the  roof;  The  pots  ard  filled  with  lumps  of  the  sulphur  ore  of 
the  size  of  the  fist;  their  tops  are  closed  with  earthenware  lids,  and  from  their 
shoulder  proceeds  a  pipe  of  about  2  inches  diameter,  which  bends  down,  and  enters  into 
another  covered  pot,  with  a  hole  in  its  bottom,  standing  over  a  tub  filled  with  water. 
On  applying  heat  to  the  gallery,  the  sulphur  melts,  volatilizes,  and  runs  down  in  a 
liquid  state  into  the  tubs,  where  it  congeals.  When  one  operation  is  finished,  the  pots 
are  re-charged,  and  the  process  is  repeated. 

In  Saxony  and  Bohemia,  the  sulphurets  of  iron  and  copper  are  introduced  into  large 
earthenware  pipes,  which  traverse  a  furnace-gallery ;  and  the  sulphur  exhaled  flows  into 
pipes  filled  with  cold  water,  on  the  outside  of  the  furnace.  900  parts  of  sulphuret 
afford  from  100  to  150  of  sulphur,  and  a  residuum  of  metallic  protosulphuret  See 
MjRALLuaOT  and  Coptsk. 

Volcanic  sulphur  is  purer  than  that  extracted  from  pyrites ;  and  as  the  latter  is 
commonly  mixed  with  arsenic,  and  some  other  metallic  impregnations,  sulphuric  acid 
made  of  it  would  not  answer  for  many  purposes  of  the  arts ;  though  a  tolerably  good 
sulphuric  acid  may  be  made  directly  from  the  combustion  of  pyrites,  instead  of  sulphur, 
in  the  lead  chambers.  The  present  high  price  of  the  Sicilian  sulphur  is  a  great 
encouragement  to  its  extraction  from  pyrites.  It  is  said  that  the  common  English 
brimstone,  such  as  was  extracted  from  the  copper  pyrites  of  the  Parys  mine  of 
Anglesey,  contained  fully  a  fifteenth  of  residuum,  insoluble  in  boiling  oil  of  turpentine, 
which  was  chiefly  orpiment;  while  the  fine  Sicilian  sulphur,  now  imported  in  vast 
quantities  by  the  manufacturers  of  oU  of  vitriol,  contains  not  more  tlian  3  per  cent,  of 
foreign  matter,  chiefly  earthy,  but  not  at  all  arsenical. 

Sulphur  has  been  known  from  the  most  remote  antiquity.  From  its  kindling  at  a 
moderate  temperature,  it  is  employed  for  readily  procuring  fire,  and  lighting  by  its 
flame  other  bodies  not  so  combustible.  At  Paris,  the  preparation  of  sulphur  matches 
constitutes  a  considerable  branch  of  industry.  The  sulphurous  acid  formed  by  the 
combustion  of  sulphur  in  the  atmospheric  air,  is  employed  to  bleach  woollen  and  silken 
goods,  as  also  cotton  stockings ;  to  disinfect  vitiated  air,  though  it  is  inferior  in  power 
to  nitric  acid  vapour  and  chlorine ;  to  kill  mites,  moths,  and  other  destructive  insects 
in  collections  of  zoology;  and  to  counteract  too  rapid  fisrmentation  in  wine- vats,  &o. 
As  the  same  acid  gas  has  the  property  of  suddenly  extinguishing  flame,  sulphur  has 
been  thrown  into  a  chimney  on  fire,  with  the  best  effect ;  a  handful  of  it  being  some- 
times  sufficient  Sulphur  is  also  employed  for  cementing  iron  bars  in  stone ;  for  taking 
impressions  from  seals  and  cameos,  for  which  purpose  it  is  kept  previously  melted  for 
some  time,  to  give  the  casts  an  appearance  of  bronze.  lis  principal  uses,  however,  are 
for  the  manufiictures  of  vermillion,  or  cinnabar,  gunpowder,  and  sulphuric  acid.  ^ 

See  MsTALLURGT,  page  157,  for  the  description  of  Gahn*s  furnace  for  extracting  sul* 
phur  from  pyrites. 

Pyrites  as  a  bi-sulphuret,  consisting  of  45*5  parts  of  iron,  and  54*5  of  sulphur,  may, 
by  proper  chemical  means,  be  made  to  give  off  one  half  of  its  sulphur,  or  about  27  per 
cent ;  but  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  generate  sulphurous  acid,  as  is  done  very 
wastefully  by  the  Fahlun  and  the  Ooslar  processes.  By  the  latter,  indeed,  not  more 
than  1  or  2  parte  of  sulphur  are  obtained,  by  roasting  100  parte  of  the  pyritous  ores  of 
the  RammeUberg  mines.  In  these  cases,  the  sulphur  is  burned,  instead  of  being  sub- 
limed. The  residuum  of  the  operation,  when  it  is  well  conducted,  is  black  sulphuret  of 
iron,  which  may  be  profitably  employed  for  making  copperas.  The  apparatus  for 
extracting  sulphur  from  pyrites  should  admit  no  more  air  than  is  barely  necessary  to 
promote  the  sublimation. — Sicily  produced  last  year  70,000  tons  of  sulphur,  and  Tus- 
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cany  1 200 ;  of  which  Great  Britain  oonaumed  46,000 ;  France,  1 8,000 ;  other  plaocfl^eOOa 
In  ]  820,  Great  Britain  consumed  only  5000  tons. 

SULPHURATION,  ia  the  process  by  which  woollen,  silk,  and  eotton  goods  are 
exposed  to  the  vapours  of  burning  sulphur,  or  to  sulphurous  acid  gas.  In  the  artid« 
Straw-hat  MAKurxcruaE,  I  have  described  a  simple  and  cheap  apparatus,  well  •^^^f**^ 
to  this  operation. 

Sulphuring-rooms  are  sometimes  constructed  upon  a  great  scale,  in  which  blankets, 
shawls,  and  woollen  clothes  may  be  suspended  freely  upon  poles  or  cords.  The  floor 
should  be  flagged  with  a  sloping  parement,  to  favour  the  drainage  of  the  water  that 
drops  down  from  the  moistened  cloth.  The  iron  or  stoneware  vessels,  in  wliicfa  the 
sulphur  is  burned,  are  set  in  the  corners  of  the  apartment  Hiey  should  be  iDcreaseti 
in  number  according  to  the  dimensions  of  the  place,  and  distributed  UTuforralj  over  it. 
The  windows  and  the  entrance  door  must  be  made  to  shut  hermetically  close.  In  the 
lower  part  of  the  door,  there  should  be  a  small  opening,  with  a  sliding  shutter,  which 
may  be  raised  or  lowered  by  the  mechanism  of  a  cord  passing  over  a  pulley. 

The  aperture  by  which  the  sulphurous  acid  and  azotic  gases  are  let  off",  in  order  to 
carry  on  the  combustion,  should  be  somewhat  larger  than  the  opening  at  the  bottom. 
A  lofty  chimney  carries  the  noxious  gases  above  the  building,  and  diffuses  them  over  a 
wide  space,  their  ascension  being  promoted  by  means  of  a  draugjht-pipe  of  iron,  connected 
with  an  ordinary  stove,  provided  with  a  valve  to  close  its  orifice  when  not  lcin<H^ 

When  the  chamber  is  to  be  used,  the  goods  are  hung  up,  and  a  small  fire  is  made  In 
the  draught-stove.  The  proper  quantity  of  sulphur  being  next  put  into  the  shallow 
pans,  it  is  kindled,  the  entrance  door  is  closed,  as  well  as  its  shutter,  while  a  vent-hole 
near  the  ground  is  opened  by  drawing  its  cord,  which  passes  over  a  pulley.  Afkcr  s 
few  minutes,  when  the  sulphur  is  fully  kindled,  that  vent-hole  must  be  almost  entirely 
shut,  by  relaxing  the  cord ;  when  the  whole  apparatus  is  to  be  let  alone  for  a  suflicient 
time. 

The  object  of  the  preceding  precautions  is  to  prevent  the  sulphurous  acid  gas  escapinj^ 
from  the  chamber  by  the  seams  of  the  principal  doorway.  Hiis  is  secured  by  closng  it 
imperfectly,  so  that  it  may  admit  of  the  passage  of  somewhat  more  air  than  can  enter 
by  the  upper  seams,  and  the  smallest  quantity  of  fresh  air  that  can  support  the  com- 
bustion. The  velocity  of  the  current  of  air  may  be  increased  at  pleasure,  by  enlarging 
the  under  vent-hole  a  little,  and  quickening  the  fire  of  the  draught-stove. 

Before  opening  the  entrance  door  of  the  apartment,  for  the  discharge  of  the  goods, 
a  small  fire  must  be  lighted  in  the  draught  furnace,  the  vent-hole  must  be  thrown 
entirely  open,  and  the  sliding  shutter  of  the  door  must  be  slid  up,  gradually  mote  and 
more  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  finally  left  wide  open  for  a  pn^er  time.  By  ttm 
means  the  air  of  the  chamber  will  become  soon  respirable. 

SULPHURETTED  HYDROGEN,  is  a  gas,  composed  of  one  part  of  hydrogen 
and  sixteen  parts  of  sulphur,  by  weight  Its  specific  gravity  is  1*1912,  compared  to 
air  B 1  *0000.  It  is  the  active  constituent  of  the  sulphureous  mineral  waters.  When 
breathed,  it  is  very  deleterious  to  animal  life ;  and  being  nearly  twice  as  dense  as  ttr,  it 
may  be  poured  from  its  generating  bottle  into  cavities ;  a  scheme  successfully  employed 
by  M.  Thenard  to  destroy  rats  in  their  holes. 

SULPHURIC  ACID,  yitriolie  Acid,  or  OU  of  Vitriol  (Acid  smlfitri^me,  Fr. ; 
SchtaefdaaUret  Germ.).  This  important  product,  the  agent  of  many  chemical. oper- 
ations, was  formerly  procured  by  the  distillation  of  dried  sulphate  of  iron,  caUed  great 
vitriol,  whence  the  corrosive  liquid  which  came  over,  having  an  oily  consistence,  wss 
denominated  oil  of  vitriol.  This  method  has  been  superseded  in  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  most  other  countries,  by  the  combustion  of  sulphur  along  with  nitre,  in  large 
leaden  chambers ;  but  as  the  former  process,  which  is  still  practised  at  Bleyl  in  Bobcmis, 
and  Nordhauaen  in  Saxony,  gives  birth  to  some  interesting  results,  I  shall  describe  it 
briefly. 

Into  a  long  horizontal  furnace,  or  gallery  of  brickwork,  a  series  of  earthenware  retorts, 
of  a  pear  shape,  is  arranged,  with  curved  necks  fitted  into  stoneware  bottles  or  con- 
densers.  Each  retort  is  charged  with  sulphate  of  iron,  which  has  been  previously  bcattd 
to  moderate  redness.  The  first  product  of  the  distillation,  a  slightly  acidulous  pbl<^in, 
is  allowed  to  escape ;  then  the  retort  and  receiver  are  securely  luted  together.  The  fire 
is  now  raised,  and  urged  briskly  for  36  hours,  whereby  the  strong  sulphuric  acid  u 
expelled,  in  the  form  of  heavy  white  vapours,  which  condense  in  the  cold  receiver  into 
an  oily-looking  liquid.  The  latter  portions,  when  received  in  a  separate  refrigerator, 
frequently  concrete  into  a  crystalline  mass,  formerly  called  glacial  oil  of  vitriol. 
About  64  pounds  of  strong  acid  may  be  obtained  from  600  pounds  of  copperas.  It  it 
brown-coloured ;  and  varies  in  specific  gravity  from  1  *842  to  1  *896.  Its  boiling  point 
is  so  low  as  1 20^  Fahr.  When  rc-distilled  in  a  glass  retort,  into  a  receiver  surrounded 
with  ice,  a  very  moderate  heat  sends  over  white  fumes,  which  condense  into  a  soft  solid, 
in  silky  filaments,  like  asbestos,  tough,  and  difficult  to  cut     When  this  is  exposed  to 
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tbe  air,  it  emits  copious  fume^  of  sulphuric  (not  sulphurous)  acid.     It  bums  holes  in 

paper  as  rapidly  as  a  red-hot  iron.     Dropped  in  small  quantities  into  water,  it  excites  a 

iiissin^  noise,  like  ignited  metal ;  and  in  larger  quantities,  it  occasions  an  explosion, 

"By  dropping  a  fragment  of  it  into  a  poised  phial  containing  water,  and  stoppering  in- 

stuntly,  to  prevent  the  ^'ection  of  liquid,  by  the  ebullition  which  always  ensues,  I  got 

a  dilute  acid,  containing  a  known  portion  of  the  solid  acid,  from  the  specific  gravity  of 

'w^liichy  as  well  as  firom  its  saturating  power,  1  ascertained  that  the  above  solid  sulphuric 

acid  wais  truly  anhydrous  (^void  of  water),  consisting  of  1  equivalent  proportion  of  sul- 

phuTy  and  3  of  oxygen;  or,  by  weight,  of  16  of  the  former,  and  S4  of  the  latter.    This 

acid  makes  a  red  solution  of  indigo. 

The  production  of  sulphuric  acid  from  sulphur  and  nitre  may  be  elegantly  illus- 
trated by  means  of  a  glass  globe  with  a  stoppered  hole  at  its  side,  and  four  bent  glass 
tubes  inserted  into  a  leaden  cap  in  its  upper  orifice.     Tlie  first  tube  is  to  be  connected 
-with  a  heated  matrass,  disengaging  sulphurous  acid  from  copper  filings  and  sulphuric 
acid  ;  the  second  with  a  retort,  disengaging  more  slowly  deutoxide  of  azote  (nitric 
oxide)  from  copper  filings  and  nitric  acid;    the  third  with  a  vessel  for  furnishing 
steam  in  a  moderate  current  towards  the  end  of  the  process,  when  no  water  has  been 
previously  admitted  into  the  balloon ;  the  fourth  tube  may  be  upright,  and  terminate  in 
a  small  funnel.     Through  the  opening  in  the  side  of  the  globe,  atmospherical  air  is  to 
be  admitted  from  time  to  time,  by  removing  the  stopper ;  after  which,  the  residuary 
lighter  azote  may  be  allowed  to  escape  by  the  funnel  orifice. 

The  nitric  oxide  first  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  becomes,  in  consequence,  nitrous 
acid  vapour,  which  giving  up  one  third  of  its  oxygen  to  the  sulphurous  acid,  converts 
this,  with  the  aid  of  water,  into  sulphuric  acid,  whQe  itself  returning  to  the  state  of  nitric 
oxide,  is  again  qualified  to  take  oxygen  jGrom  the  air,  and  to  transfer  it  to  the  sulphurous 
acid  gas;  and  thus  in  perpetual  rotation.     These  oxygenating  and  disoxygenating  pro« 
cesses  continue  until  nearly  the  whole  oxygen  of  the  atmospheric  air  contained  in  the 
globe  is  consumed.     Were  there  little  aqueous  vapour  present,  those  gases  would  soon 
cease  to  operate  upon  each  other ;  for  though  the  nitric  oxide  became  nitrous  acid,  this 
would  oxygenate  little  of  the  sulphurous  acid,  because  the  three  substances  would  con- 
dense into  white  crystals  upon  the  sides  of  the  balloon,  like  hoar  frost  upon  a  window, 
pane  in  winter.     These  indicate  a  deficiency  of  aqueous  vapour,  and  an  excess  of  nitrous 
acid.     On  the  admission  of  steam,  the  crystals  disappear,  the  sulphuric  acid  is  liquefied, 
the  nitrous  acid  is  converted  into  nitric  acid  and  nitric  oxide;  the  former  of  which  com- 
bines with  the  water,  while  the  latter  is  converted  by  the  atmospheric  oxygen  into  nitrous 
acid  vapour.    A  certain  quantity  of  water  is  therefore  requisite  to  prevent  the  formation 
of  that  crystalline  compound,  which  condenses  the  nitrous  acid,  and  renders  it  in- 
operative in  tranrforming  fresh  portions  of  sulphurous  acid  into  sulphuric.     On  these 
principles  alone  is  it  possible  to  oxygenate  the  sulphurous  acid,  by  the  nitrous  acid 
resuming  and  surrendering  a  dose  of  oxygen,  in  perpetual  alternation. 

It  was  MM.  Clement  and  Desormes  who  first  had  the  sagacity  to  trace  these  complicated 
changes.    They  showed  that  nitrous  acid  gas  and  sulphurous  acid  gas  mixed,  react  on  each 
other  through  the  intervention  of  moisture;  that  there  resulted  thence  a  combination  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  deutoxide  of  azote  (nitrous  gas),  and  water ;  that  this  crystalline  compound 
was  instantly  destroyed  by  more  water,  with  the  separation  of  the  sulphuric  acid  in  a 
liquid  state,  and  the  disengagement  of  nitrous  gas ;  that  this  gas  re-constituted  nitrous 
acid  at  the  expense  of  the  atmospheric  oxygen  of  the  leaden  chamber,  and  thus  brought 
matters  to  their  primary  condition.      From  this  point,  starting  again,  the  particles  of 
sulphur  in  the  sulphurous  acid,  through  the  agency  of  water,  became  fully  oxygenated 
by  the  nitrous  acid,  and  fell  down  in  heavy  drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  while  the  nitrous 
gas  derived  from  the  nitrous  acid,  had  again  recourse  to  the  air  for  its  lost  dose  of 
oxygen.     'lliU  beautiful  interchange  of  the  oxygenous  principle  was  found  to  go  on,  in 
their  experiments,  till  either  the  sulphurous  acid,  or  oxygen  in  the  air,  was  exhausted. 

They  verified  this  proposition,  with  regard  to  what  occurs  in  sulphuric  acid  chambers, 
by  mixing  in  a  crystal  globe  the  three  substances,  deutoxide  of  azote,  sulphurous  acid, 
and  atmospheric  air.     The  immediate  production  of  red  vapours  indicated  the  trans- 
fonnation  of  the  deutoxide  into  nitrous  acid  gas ;  and  now  the  introduction  of  a  very 
little  water    caused  the  proper  reaction,  for  opaque  vapours  rose,  which  deposited 
white  star-form  crystals  on  the  surface  of  the  glass.     ITie  gases  were  once  more  trans- 
parent and  colourless ;  but  another  addition  of  water  melted  these  crystals  with  effer- 
vescence, when   ruddy  vapours   appeared.       In   this   manner    the   phenomena  were 
made  to  alternate,  till  the  oxygen  of  the  included  air  was  expended,  or  all  the  sulphurous 
acid  was  converted  into  sulphuric.     The  residuary  gases  were  found  to  be  nitrous  acid 
gas,  and  azote,  without  sulphurous  acid  gas ;  while  unctuous  sulphuric  acid  bedewed  the 
inner  surface  of  the  globe.     Hence,  they  justly  concluded  their  new  theory  of  the 
manufacture  of  oil  of  vitriol  to  be  demonstrated. 
In  consequence  of  their  discovery,  the  manufacture  of  this  acid  has  received  such 
Vet.  IL  5  1 
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improvements,  that  a  nearly  double  product  of  it  may  now  be  obtained  frotn  tbe  saxae 
weight  of  materials.  Indeed,  the  economy  may  be  reckoned  to  be  much  greater;  far  ooe 
half  of  the  more  costly  ingredient,  the  nitre,  formerly  employed  with  a  given  w^ght  «^ 
sulphur,  suffices  at  present. 

In  the  manu&eture  of  sulphuric «acid  upon  the  great  scale,  two  diflferent  systems  of 
working  were  long  prevalent ;  the  intermittent  or  periodical,  and  the  ooatiniious  or 
uniform.  Both  were  carried  on  in  large  leaden  chambers.  In  the  former,  the  chaia- 
bers  were  closed  during  the  period  of  combustion  and  gaseous  combination,  but  veie 
opened  from  time  to  time  to  introduce  fresh  atmospheric  air.  This  method  is,  I  believe. 
generally  abandoned  now,  on  account  of  the  diflSculties  and  delays  attending  it^  though 
it  afforded  large  products  in  skilful  hands.  In  the  latter,  a  continuous  current  of  air  b 
allowed  to  enter  at  the  oven  in  front  of  the  chamber  for  the  combustion  of  the  sulph^jr, 
and  there  is  a  constant  escape  of  nitrogen  gas,  with  a  little  sulphurous  acid  gasi,  at  tbe 
remote  end  of  the  roof. 

.Fig.  1418.  represents  a  sulphuric  acid  chamber.  a,a^  are  the  brick  or  stone  pillars  upon 
which  it  rests ;  6, 6,  are  the  sustaining  wooden  beams  or  joists ;  c,  is  the  chimney  far  tiK 
discharge  of  the  nitrogen ;  d,  is  the  roof,  and  e,  the  sole  of  the  hearth  for  tbe  oombustimi 
of  the  sulphur ;  f,  is  the  cylindrical  tunnel,  or  pipe  of  lead  or  cast  iron,  for  coodarting 
the  gasiform  materials  into  the  chamber ;  g,  is  the  steam-boiler ;  and  A,  the  steam-pipe. 
That   plan  is  variously  modified,  by  different  oil>o€-vitriol  makers  in  this  country 
and  in  France.      Veiy  frequently,  the  oven  e,  d^  is  not  situated  under  tbe  chamber, 
but  is  built  at  the  end  of  it,  as  at  i,  and  arched  over  with  brick,  the  crown   being 
9  inches  thick.     Tlie  pipe  f,  16  inches  in  diameter,  is  then  placed  outside  of  the  cfaaxn- 
her,  being  inserted  into  a  brick  chimney,  and,  turning  rectangularly,  enters  it  opposite  t. 
The  sole  of  the  hearth  e,  is  a  thick  plate  cf  cast  iron  (not  hollowed  as  shown  in  the 
figure),  5  or  6  feet  long,  and  S  or  4  broad,  with  a  small  fireplace  constructed  beneath 
it,  whose  smoke-flue  runs  outwards,  under  the  floor,  to  the  side  wall  of  the  building. 
The  oven  is  in  this  case  about  2  feet  in  height,  from  the  sole  to  the  roof;  and  it  has 
an  iron  door,  about  12  inches  by  15,  which  slides  up  and  down  in  a  tightly-fitted  iron 

frame.  This 

door  is  frequent* 
ly  placed  in  the 
nde  of  the  oven, 
parallel    to  the 
long  side  of  the 
leaden  diamber. 
A  stout   collar 
of  lead  is  bolted 
to  the  chamber, 
where  tbe  pipe 
enters    iL      At 
the    middle    of 
the  side  of  the 
chamber,  about 
2  feet  above  the 
ground,  a  leaden 
trough  is  fixed, 
which  serves  9s 


a  syphon-funnel  and  water-trap  for  introducing  water  to  the  acid  gases. 

Several  manufacturers  divide  the  chamber  into  a  series  of  rectangular  compartments, 
by  parallel  leaden  screens,  10  or  12  feet  asunder,  and  allow  these  compartmente  to  com- 
municate by  a  narrow  opening,  or  a  hole  1  foot  square,  in  the  top  and  bottom  of  each 
screen  alternately.  Thus  the  ftimes,  which  enter  from  the  chimney-pipe  over  il,  will  be 
forced,  by  the  screen  at  b,  to  descend  to  1,  and  pass  through  the  opening  there,  to  get  into 
the  second  compartment,  whence  they  will  escape  near  the  top  at  2,  thus  circulating  up 
and  down,  so  as  to  occasion  a  complete  agitation  and  intermixture  of  their  heten>- 
geneous  particles.  Into  the  side  of  the  chamber,  opposite  to  the  centre  of  each  com- 
partment,  a  lead  pipe  enters,  and  proceeds  towards  the  middle  of  the  area,  terminating 
in  a  narrow  orifice,  for  discharging  a  jet  of  high-pressure  steam  from  a  boiler  loaded 
with  40  pounds  upon  the  square  inch.  This  boiler  should  be  placed  under  a  shed 
exterior  to,  the  building.  It  deserves  to  be  noted,  that  the  incessant  tremors  produced 
in  this  pipe  by  the  escape  of  the  steam,  cause  the  orifice  to  contract,  and  eventually  to 
dose  almost  entirely,  just  as  the  point  of  a  glass  tube  does  when  exposed  directly  to  tbe 
flame  of  a  blowpipe.  Provision  should  therefore  be  made  against  this  event,  by  the 
chemical  engineer. 

Equidistant  between  the  middle  point  and  each  end  of  the  chamber,  two  round  holes 
wre  cut  out  m  its  side,  about  1 6  inches  in  diameter,  and  3  feet  from  the  floor ;  the  sheet 
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lead  being  folded  bttek  over  the  fiwe  of  the  wtrone  deals  which  strengthen  the  chamber 
in  that  place.     The  edges  of  the  holes  are  bevelled  outwards,  so  as  to  fit  a  large  conical 
pi  u^  of  wood  ftced  with  lead,  called  a  man-bole  door.     One  or  other  of  these  doors  is 
cypened  from  time  to  time^  to  allow  the  superintendent  to  inspect  the  process,  or  work- 
men to  enter,  after  the  chamber  is  well  ventilated,  for  the  purpose  of  making  repairs. 
The  joists  or  tie-beams,  that  bind  the  rafters  of  the  roof  of  both  the  leaden  chamber  and 
the  house,  must  be  at  least  7  inches  deep,  by  S  broad,  and  of  such  length  as  to  have 
their  ends  supported  upon  the  outer  wall,  or  the  columnar  supports  of  the  roof,  in  case 
a  number  of  ehambers  are  enclosed  together  in  parallel  ranges  under  a  vast  shed.     These 
heama,  which  lie  two  feet  apart,  suspend  the  leaden  roof,  by  means  of  leaden  straps, 
soldered  to  its  upper  surface  and  edges.     The  sides  of  the  chamber  are  sustained  by 
means  of  similar  leaden  straps  affixed  to  the  wooden  posts  (uprights),  4  inches  broad  by  3 
thick,  placed  two  or  three  feet  apart  along  the  sides  of  the  chamber ;  resting  on  the  ground 
below,  and  mortised  into  the  tie-beams  above.     Some  chambers  rest  upon  a  sand-door ; 
but  they  an  prefierably  placed  upon  wooden  joists,  supported  by  pillars  stretching  over 
an  open  area,  as  shown  in  the  figure^  into  which  the  workmen  may  descend  readily, 
to  examine  the  bottom. 

The  outlet  c,  on  the  top  of  the  ehamber^  is  sometimes  joined  to  a  long  pipe  of  lead 
laid  nearly  horixontally,  with  a  alight  inclination  upwards,  along  the  roof,  for  &vouring 
the  condensation  and  return  of  acid  matter. 

At  the  extremity  l^  of  the  chamber,  which,  lia\nng  a  downward  slope  of  1  inch  in 
erery  90  feet,  should  stand  from  3  to  6  inches  (aoooniing  to  its  length)  lower  than  t, 
one  1^  of  an  inverted  syphon  pipe  is  fixed  by  ftision,  into  which  the  liquid  of  the  cham- 
ber passing,  will  show  by  its  altitude  the  depth  on  the  bottom  within.  From  the  cup- 
fthaped  orifice  of  that  bent-up  pipe,  the  acid  of  the  chamber  is  drawn  off  by  an  ordinary 
leaden  syphon  into  the  concentration  pans. 

The  sheet  lead  of  which  the  sides  and  top  are  made,  should  weigh  from  5  to  6  pounds 
per  square  foot ;  that  of  the  bottom  should  be  nearly  of  double  thickness. 

Having  now  detailed,  with  sufficient  minuteness,  the  construction  of  the  chamber,  I 

shall  next  describe  the  mode  of  operating  with  it.     There  are  at  least  two  plans  at  present 

in  use  for  burning  the  sulphur  continuously  in  the  oven.  In  the  one,  the  sulphur  is  laid 

on  the  hearth  e,(or  rather  on  the  fiat  hearth  in  the  separate  oven,  above  described,)  and  is 

kindled  by  a  slight  fire  placed  under  it ;  which  fire,  however,  is  allowed  to  go  out  after 

the  first  day,  because  the  oven  becomes  by  that  time  sufficiently  heated  by  the  sulphur 

flames  to  carry  on  the  subsequent  combustion.     Upon  the  hearth,  an  iron  tripod  is  set, 

supporting,  a  few  inches  above  it,  a  hemispherical  cast-iron  bowl  (basin)  charged  vrith 

nitre  and  its  decomposing  proportion  of  strong  sulphuric  acid.   In  the  other  plan,  1 2  parts 

of  bruised  sulphur,  and  1  of  nitre,  are  mixed  in  a  leaden  trough  on  the  floor  with  1  of 

strong  sulphuric  add,  and  the  mixture  is  shovelled  through  the  sliding  iron  door  upon 

the  hot  hearth.     The  successive  charges  of  sulphur  are  proportioned,  of  course,  to  the 

sise  of  the  chamber.     In  one  of  the  largest,  which  is  ISO  feet  long,  20  broad,  and  16 

high,  12  cwt.  are  burned  in  the  course  of  24  hours,  divided  into  6  charges,  every  fourth 

hour,  of  2  cwt.  each.     In  chambers  of  one-sixth  greater  capacity,  containing  1400 

metres  cube»  1  ton  of  sulphur  is  burned  in  24  hours,     Thb  immense  production  was 

first  introduced  at  Chaunay  and  Dieuse,  under  the  management  of  M.  Clement- Desormes. 

The  bottom  of  the  chamber  should  be  covered  at  first  with  a  thin  stratum  of  sulphuric 

acid,  of  spec.  grav.  1  '07,  which  decomposes  nitrous  acid  into  oxygen  and  nitrous  gas ; 

but  not  with  mere  water,  which  would  absorb  the  nitrous  acid  vapours,  and  withdraw 

them  from  their  aerial  sphere  of  action.     The  vapour  of  nitric  acid,  disengaged  from 

the  nitre  on  the  hearth  of  the  oven,  when  brought  into  intimate  contact  with  the 

sulphurous  acid,  either  gives  up  oxygen  to  it,  becomes  itself  nitrous  gas,  and  converts 

it  into  sulphuric  acid;   or  combines  with  the  sulphurous  acid  into  the  crystalline 

compound  above  described,  which,  the  moment  it  meets  with  moisture,  is  deconaposed 

into  sulphuric  acid  and  nitrous  gas.     The  atmospherical  oxygen  of  the  chamber  imnne- 

diately  reconverts  this  gas  into  nitrous  or  nitric  acid  fumes,  which  are  again  ready,  with 

the  co-operation  of  sulphurous  acid  gas  and  aqueous  vapour,  to  produce  fresh  quantities 

of  hydrous  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol)  and  nitrous  gas.     At  low  temperatures,  this 

curious  play  of  chemical  affinities  has  a  great  tendency  to  form  the  crystalline  compound, 

and  to  deposit  it  in  a  crust  of  considerable  thickness  (from  one-half  to  one  inch)  on  the 

sides  of  the  chamber,  so  as  to  render  the  process  inoperative.     A  circumstance  of  this 

kind  occurred,  in  a  very  striking  manner,  during  winter,  in  a  manufacture  of  oil  of 

vitriol  in  Russia ;  and  it  has  sometimes  occurred,  to  a  moderate  extent,  in  Scotland.    It 

is  called,  at  Marseilles,  the  maladie  dea  ehambrea.     It  may  be  certainly  prevented,  by 

maintaining  the  interior  of  the  chamber,  by  a  jet  of  steam,  at  a  temperature  of  100°  F. 

When  tliese  crystals  fall  into  the  dilute  acid  at  the  bottom,  tliey  are  decomposed  with  a 

violent  effervescence,  and  a  hissing  gurgling  noise,  somewhat  like  that  of  a  tun  of  beer 

in  brisk  fermentation. 
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M.  Clement- Desormes  demonstrated  the  proposition  rdatiTe  to  the  influence  of  temper- 
ature by  a  decbtve  experiment.  He  took  a  glass  globe,  furnished  with  three  tubulnres, 
and  put  a  bit  of  ice  into  it  Through  the  first  opening  he  then  introduced  culphonMB 
acid  gas ;  through  the  second,  oxygen ;  and  through  the  third,  nitrous  gas  (deutoxkie  of 
azote).  While  the  globe  was  kept  cool,  by  being  plunged  in  iced  water,  no  sulphuric 
acid  was  formed,  though  all  the  ingredients  essential  to  its  production  were  preacxit. 
But  on  exposing  the  globe  to  a  temperature  of  100^  Fahr.,  the  four  bodies  began  iin- 
mcdiately  to  react  on  each  other,  and  oil  of  vitriol  was  condensed  in  visible  stric 

The  introduction  of  steam  is  a  modem  invention,  which  has  vastly  facilitated  and 
increased  the  production  of  oil  of  vitriol.  It  serves,  by  powerful^  agitation,  not  only 
to  mix  the  different  gaseous  molecules  intimately  together,  but  to  impel  them  against 
each  other,  and  thus  bring  them  within  the  sphere  of  their  mutual  chemical  attracdou. 
This  is  its  mechanical  effect.  Its  chemical  agency  is  still  more  important.  By  supplying 
moisture  at  every  point  of  the  immense  included  space,  it  determines  the  formation  of 
hydrous  sulphuric  acid,  from  the  compound  of  nitric,  nitrous,  sulphurous,  and  dry  soU 
phuric  acids.  No  sooner  is  this  reaction  accomplished,  than  the  nitrous  gas  resumes  its 
oxygen,  from  the  continuous  atmospherical  current,  and  becomes  agun  fit  to  operate  a 
like  round  of  transmutations  with  sulphurous  acid,  steam,  and  oxygen.  The  nitrogen 
(azote),  which  ought  to  be  the  only  residuum  in  a  perfectly  regulated  vitriol  chamber, 
escapes,  by  its  relative  lightness,  at  the  opening  e,  in  the  roof,  or,  more  properly  speak- 
ing, is  displaced  by  the  infiux  of  the  heavier  gases  at  the  entrance-pipe. 

On  the  intermittent  plan,  after  the  consumption  of  each  charge,  and  condensation  of 
the  product,  the  chamber  was  opened,  and  freiely  ventilated,  so  as  to  expel  the  residnary 
azote,  and  replenish  it  with  firesh  atmospheric  air.  In  this  system  there  were  fbar 
dbtinct  stages  or  periods:  —  1.  Combustion  for  two  hours;  2.  Admission  of  steam, 
and  settling,  for  an  hour  and  a  half;  S.  Conversion,  for  three  hours,  during  whieh 
interval  the  drops  of  strong  add  were  heard  falling  like  heavy  hailstones  on  the  bottom ; 
4.  Purging  of  the  chamber,  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 

By  the  continuous  method,  sulphuric  acid  may  be  currently  obtuned  in  the  chambers, 
of  the  specific  grarity  1*350,  or  1*450  at  most;  for,  when  stronger,  it  absorbs  and 
retains  permanently  much  nitrous  acid  gas;  but  by  the  intermittent,  so  dense  as  1*550^ 
or  even  1  *620 ;  whence  in  a  district  where  fuel  is  high  priced,  as  near  Paris,  this 
method  recommended  itself  by  economy  in  the  concentration  of  the  acid.  In  Great 
Britain,  and  even  in  most  parts  of  France,  however,  where  time,  workmen's  wages,  and 
interest  of  capital,  are  the  paramount  considerations,  manufacturers  do  not  find  it  for 
their  interest  in  general  to  raise  the  density  of  the  acid  in  the  chambers  above  1  -400^  or 
at  most  1  *500 ;  as  the  further  increase  goes  on  at  a  retarded  rate,  and  its  concentration 
from  1  *400  to  1  *600,  in  leaden  pans,  costs  very  little. 

At  about  the  specific  gravity  of  1  *S5,  in  Great  Britain,  the  liquid  of  the  chambers  is  run 
off,  by  the  syphon  above  described,  into  a  leaden  gutter  or  spout,  which  discharges  it  into 
a  series  of  rectangular  vessels  made  of  large  sheets  of  lead,  of  12  or  14  lbs.  to  the  square 
foot,  simply  folded  up  at  the  angles  into  pans  8  or  10  inches  deep,  resting  upon  a  grate 
made  of  a  pretty  close  row  of  wrought-iron  bars  of  considerable  strength,  under  which 
the  flame  of  a  furnace  plays.  Where  coals  are  very  cheap,  each  pan  may  have  a  sepa> 
rate  fire ;  but  where  they  are  somewhat  dear,  the  fiame,  after  passing  under  the  lowest 
pan  of  the  range,  which  contains  the  strongest  acid  (at  about  1  "^bo),  proceeds  upwards 
with  a  slight  slope  to  heat  the  pans  of  weaker  acid,  which,  as  it  concentrates,  b  gra- 
dally  run  down  by  syphons  to  replenish  the  lower  pans,  in  proportion  as  their  aqueous 
matter  is  dissipated.  The  3  or  4  pans  constituting  the  range  are  thus  placed  in  a 
straight  line,  but  each  at  a  different  level,  terrace-like ;  en  graditu,  as  the  Freuch  say. 

When  the  acid  has  thereby  acquired  the  density  of  1  *650,  or  1  *700  at  most,  it  must  be 
removed  from  the  leaden  evaporators,  because,  when  of  greater  strength,  it  would  begin  to 
corrode  them ;  and  it  is  transferred  into  leaden  coolers,  or  run  through  a  long  refirigeratory 
worm-pipe  surrounded  by  cold  water.  In  this  state  it  is  introduced  into  glass  or 
platinum  retorts,  to  undergo  a  final  concentration,  up  to  the  specific  gravity  of  1  *842;  or 
even  occasionally  1  *845,  in  consequence  of  slight  saline  impurities.  When  glass  rtforts 
are  used,  they  are  set  in  a  long  sand-bath  over  a  gallery  furnace,  resting  on  fire  tiles, 
under  which  a  powerful  flame  plays ;  and  as  the  flue  gradually  ascends  from  the  fire^ 
place,  near  to  which  it  is  most  distant  from  the  tiles,  to  the  remoter  end,  the  beat  acts 
with  tolerable  equality  on  tlic  first  and  last  retort  in  the  range.  When  platinum  stills 
are  employed,  they  are  fitted  into  the  inadde  of  cast-iron  pots,  which  protect  the  thin 
bottom  and  sides  of  the  precious  metal.  The  fire  being  applied  directly  to  the  iron, 
causes  a  safe,  rapid,  and  economical  concentration  of  the  acid.  "Die  iron  pots, 
with  their  platinum  interior,  filled  with  concentrated  boiling-hot  oil  of  vitriol,  are 
lifted  out  of  the  fire-seat  by  tackle,  and  let  down  into  a  cistern  of  cold  water,  to  eSeet 
the  speedy  refrigeration  of  the  acid,  and  fecilitate  its  transvasion  into  carboys  packed  in 
osier  baskets  lined  with  straw.      Sometimes,  however,  the  acid  is  cooled  by  running  it 
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'ly  off  through  a  long  platinum  syphon,  surrounded  by  another  pipe  filled  with  cold 
—      Fig*  1419.  shows  my  oontrivanee  for  this  purpose. 

The  under  stopcock  a,  being  shut,  and  the  leg 
h,  being  plunged  to  nearly  the  bottom  of  the  still, 
the  worm  ia  to  be  filled  with  concentrated  cold 
acid  through  the  funnel  c.  If  that  stopcock  is 
now  shut,  and  a  opened,  the  acid  will  flow  out  in 
such  quantity  as  to  rarefy  the  small  portion  of  air 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  pipe  6,  suflicientiy  to  make 
the  hot  acid  rise  up  over  the  bend,  and  set  the 
syphon  in  action.  "Die  flow  of  the  fluid  is  to  be  so 
regulated  by  the  stopcock  a,  that  it  may  be  greatly 
cooled  in  its  passage  by  the  surrounding  cold 
water  in  the  vessel  f^  which  may  be  replenished  by 
means  of  the  tube  and  funnel  d,  and  overflow  at  e. 
A  manufiicturer  of  acid  in  Scotland,  who  bums  in 
each  chamber  210  pounds  of  sulphur  in  24  hours, 
being  at  the  rate  of  420  pounds  for  20,000  cubic  feet 
(  -a  nearly  2000  metres  cube)  has  a  product  of  nearly 
S  pounds  of  concentrated  oil  of  vitriol  fi)r  every 
pound  of  sulphur  and  twelfth  of  a  xKnind  of  nitre. 
The  advantage  of  his  process  results,  I  conceive, 
from  the  lower  concentration  of  the  acid  in  the 
chambers,  which  fitvours  its  more  rapid  produc- 
tion. 

The  platinum  retort  admits  of  firom  4  to  6 
operations  in  a  day,  when  it  is  well  mounted  and 
managed.  It  has  a  capital  of  platinum,  furnished 
with  a  short  neck,  which  conducts  the  disengaged  vapours  into  a  lead  worm  of  con- 
densation ;  and  the  liquid  thus  obtained  is  returned  into  the  lead  pans.  Great  care 
must  be  UJcen  to  prevent  any  particles  of  lead  from  getting  into  the  platinum  vessel, 
since  at  the  temperature  of  boUing  sulphuric  acid,  the  lead  unites  with  the  precious 
metal,  and  thus  causes  holes  in  the  retort  These  must  be  repaired  by  soldering-on 
a  plate  of  platinum  with  gold. 

Before  the  separate  oven  or  hearth  for  burning  the  sulphur  in  contact  with  the  nitre 
was  adopted,  this  combustible  mixture  was  introduced  into  the  chamber  itself,  spread  on 
iron  trays  or  earthen  pans,  supported  above  the  water  on  iron  stands.  But  this  plan  was 
very  laborious  and  unproductive.     It  is  no  longer  followed. 

One  of  the  characters  of  the  good  quality  of  sulphuric  acid,  is  its  dissolving  indigo 
without  altering  its  fine  blue  colour. 

Sulphuric  acid,  when  well  prepared,  is  a  colourless  and  inodorous  liquid,  of  an  oily 
aspect,  possessing  a  specific  gravity,  in  its  most  concentrated  state,  of  1  *842,  when  re- 
distilled, but  as  found  in  commerce,  of  1  *845.  It  is  eminently  acid  and  corrosive,  so 
that  a  single  drop  will  communicate  the  power  of  reddening  litmus  to  a  gallon  of  water, 
and  will  produce  an  ulcer  of  the  skin  when  allowed  to  remain  upon  it.  If  swallowed 
in  its  strongest  state,  in  even  a  small  quantity,  it  acts  so  furiously  on  the  throat  and 
stomach  as  to  cause  intolerable  agony  and  speedy  death.  Watery  diluents,  mixed  with 
chalk  or  magnesia,  are  the  readiest  antidotes.  At  a  temperature  of  about  600^  F.,  or 
a  few  degrees  below  the  melting  point  of  lead,  it  boils  and  distils  over  like  water.  Tliis 
is  the  best  method  of  procuring  sulphuric  acid  free  from  the  saline  and  metallic  matters 
with  which  it  is  sometimes  contaminated. 

The  affinity  of  sulphuric  acid  for  water  is  so  strong  that,  when  exposed  in  an  open 
saucer,  it  imbibes  one-third  of  its  weight  from  the  atmosphere  in  24  hours,  and  fully 
six  times  its  weight  in  a  few  months.  Hence  it  should  be  kept  excluded  firom  the  air. 
If  four  parts,  by  weight,  of  the  strongest  acid  be  suddenly  mixed  with  one  part  of  water, 
both  being  at  50^  F.,  the  temperature  of  the  mixture  will  rise  to  300° ;  while,  on  the  other 
band,  if  four  parts  of  ice  be  mixed  with  one  of  sulphuric  acid,  they  immediately  liquefy 
and  sink  the  thermometer  to  4°  below  sero.  From  the  great  attraction  existing  between 
this  acid  and  water,  a  saucer  of  it  is  employed  to  effect  the  rapid  condensation  of 
aqueous  vapour  as  it  exhales  from  a  cup  of  water  placed  over  it ;  both  standing  under 
the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump.  By  the  cold  produced  by  this  unchecked 
evaporation  in  vacuo,  the  water  is  speedily  froxen. 

To  determine  the  purity  of  sulphuric  acid,  let  it  be  slowly  heated  to  the  boiling  point 
of  water,  and  if  any  volatile  acid  matter  be  present,  it  will  evaporate,  witii  its  character- 
istic smelL  The  presence  of  saline  impurity,  which  is  the  common  one,  is  discovered 
by  evaporating  a  given  weight  of  it  in  a  small  capsule  of  platinum  placed  on  red-hot 
cinders.     If  more  than  two  grains  remain  out  of  500,  the  acid  may  be  reckoned  to  be 
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impure.  The  best  test  for  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  soluble  salts  into  which  it  entcn,  U 
the  nitrate  of  baryta,  of  which  182  parts  are  equivalent  to  49  of  the  strongest  liqaid 
acid,  or  to  40  of  the  dry,  as  it  exists  in  crystallised  sulphate  of  potassa.  One  tvcn^ 
thousandth  part  of  a  grain  of  the  acid  may  be  detected  by  the  grayish-white  cUhmI  wbieh 
baryta  forms  with  it  100  parts  of  the  concentrated  acid  are  neutralized  by  14S  parts 
of  dry  carbonate  of  potassa,  and  by  1 10  of  dry  carbonate  of  soda,  both  perfectly  pore 

Of  all  the  acids,  the  sulphuric  is  most  extensively  used  in  the  arts,  and  is,  in  fiict,  the 
primary  agent  for  obtaining  almost  all  the  others,  by  disengaging  them  from  their  sahiw 
combinations.  In  this  way  nitric,  muriatic,  tartaric,  acetic,  and  many  otlier  aeids,  ere 
procured.  It  is  employed  in  the  direct  formation  of  alum,  of  the  sulphates  of  copper, 
sine,  potassa,  soda ;  in  that  of  sulphuric  ether,  of  sugar  by  the  saocharification  of  starch, 
and  iu  the  preparation  of  phosphorus,  &«.  It  serves  also  for  opening  the  pores  of  sides 
in  tanning,  for  clearing  the  surfaces  of  metals,  for  determining  the  nature  of  several  aslts 
by  the  acid  characters  that  are  disengaged,  &e. 

According  to  the  analysb  of  Dr.  Thomson,  the  erystalline  compound  deposited 
occasionally  in  the  leaden  chambers  above  described  consbts  of  — > 


Sulphurous  acid  0*6387,  or  3  atoms. 
Sulphuric  acid     0*5290       2 
Nitric  acid     •     0*3450        1  atom. 


Water    -  -    0^0733,  or  1 

Sulphate  of  lead      0*014a 


He  admits  that  the  proportion  of  water  is  a  little  uncertain ;  and  that  the  preaoice  of 
sulphurous  acid  was  not  proved  by  direct  analysis.  When  heated  with  water*  the 
crystalline  matter  disengages  nitrous  gas  in  abundance  ;  lets  fall  some  sulphate  of  lead  ; 
and  the  liquid  is  found  to  be  sulphuric  acid.  When  heated  without  water,  it  is  deeotn- 
posed  with  emission  of  nitrous  gas  and  fuming  nitric  acid ;  leaving  a  liquid  which, 
mixed  with  water,  produces  a  brisk  effervescence,  consisting  chiefly  of  nitrous  gas. 

A  valuable  improvement  of  the  process  for  manufacturing  this  fundamental  chemiea] 
agent  has  been  contrived  by  M.  Gay  Lussac,  and  made  the  subject  of  a  patent  in 
this  country  by  his  agent  M.  Sautter.  It  consists  in  causing  the  waste  gas  of  the 
vitriol  chamber  to  ascend  through  the  chemical  cascade  of  M.  Clement  Desormes,  and 
to  encounter  there  a  stream  of  sulphuric  acid  of  specific  gravity  I  *750.  The  nitrous 
acid  gas,  which  is  in  a  well  regulated  chamber  always  slightly  redundant,  is  pcrfiecUy 
absorbed  by  the  said  sulphuric  acid  ;  which,  thus  impregnated,  is  made  to  trickle  down 
through  another  cascade,  up  through  which  passes  a  current  of  sulphurous  acid,  from 
the  combustion  of  sulphur  in  a  little  a4joining  chamber.  The  condensed  nitrous 
acid  gas  is  thereby  immediately  transformed  into  nitrous  gas  (deutoxide  of  aaote), 
which  is  transmitted  from  this  second  cascade  into  the  large  Titriol  chamber,  and  tiiere 
exercises  its  well  known  reaction  upon  its  aeriform  contents.  The  economy  thus 
effected  in  the  sulphuric  acid  manufacture  is  such  that  for  100  parts  of  sulphur  S  of 
nitrate  of  soda  will  suffice,  instead  of  9  or  10  as  usually  consumed. 

Upon  the  formation  of  sulphated  nitrous  gas  (NO\  SSO*,  SHO),  and  iu  com- 
bination  with  oil  of  vitriol,  the  manufacture  of  hydrated  sulphuric  acid  is  founded 
Either  sulphur  b  burned  in  mixture  with  about  one-ninth  of  saltpetre  ;  whence  along 
with  sulphuric  acid  gas,  nitrous  oxide  gas  is  disengaged,  while  sulphate  of  potash 
remains ;  thus  K  O,  N  O'  +  S  »  S  O*  +  N  0>,  K  O.  8.  Or,  nitric  acid  in  the  fluid  or 
vaporous  form  may  be  present  in  the  lead-chamber,  into  which  the  sulphurous  acid 
gas  passes,  in  consequence  of  placuig  in  the  flames  of  the  sulphur  a  pan  charged  with 
a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  nitre  or  nitrate  of  soda.  This  nitric  acid  betag 
decomposed  by  a  portion  of  the  sulphurous  acid,  there  will  result  sulphuric  acid  and 
nitrous  gas.  By  the  mutual  re-action  of  the  sulphurous  and  nitric  acids,  sulphuric 
acid  and  nitrous  gas  will  be  produced;  NO*  +  3SO  »  NO*  +  SSO*.  3.  Or,  by 
heating  sugar  or  starch  with  nitric  acid,  the  mixture  of  nitrous  gas  and  nitrous 
acid  vapour  which  results  may  be  thrown  into  the  chamber  among  the  sulphurous 
acid.  In  any  one  of  these  three  cases,  sulphurous  acid  gas,  nitrous  acid  vapours  (pro- 
ceeding from  the  mixture  of  nitrous  oxide  and  atmospherical  oxygen)  and  steam  are 
mingled  together;  whence  arises  the  crystalline  compound  of  sulphated  nitrous  oxide 
with  sulphuric  acid,  which  compound  subsides  in  white  clouds  to  the  bottom  of  the 
chamber,  and  dissolves  in  the  dilute  oil  of  vitriol  placed  there,  into  sulphuric  acid, 
with  disengagement  of  nitrous  gas.  This  gas  now  forms,  with  the  remaining  atmo- 
spherical oxygen,  nitrous  acid  vapours  once  more,  which  condense  a  fresh  portion  of 
sulphurous  acid  gas  into  the  above  crystalline  compound ;  and  thus  in  perpetual 
alternation. 

Sulphurous  acid  gas  does  not  act  upon  nitrous  gas,  not  even  upon  the  nitrous  add 
vapour  produced  by  the  admission  of  oxygen,  if  water  be  absent ;  but  the  mcHnent  that 
9   little  steam  is  admitted  the  crystalline  compound  is  condensed.     The  presence  of 
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mucli  ■ulphuric  scid  favours  the  formation  of  the  sulpbated  nitrous  gas.  These 
cryntals  are  decomposed  by  tepid  water  with  disengagement  of  nitrous  gas,  which 
seises  the  oxygen  present  and  becomes  nitrous  acid  (hyponitric  of  many  chemists). 

Sanitary  motives  alone  induced  the  makers  of  soda  to  condense  their  waste  muriatic 
acid  in  tbe  first  instance ;  though  they  now  discover  its  worth  as  a  means  of  manufiurturing 
chloride  of  lime,  and  would  not  again  return  to  the  nuisance-creating  system  if  they 
mif^ht.      In  time,  no  doubt,  the  copper  smelter  will  also  be  compelled  to  arrest  the 
poisonous  fiimes  now  so  wantonly  evolved  ;  and  then  he  too  will  find  a  profit  in  that 
which*  at  present,  only  injures  his  neighbour.     It  is  with  individual  interests  as  with 
physical  bodies,  the  largest  are  the  most  difllcult  to  move  from  any  established  position. 
Not  many  years  ago,  all  the  sulphuric  acid  used  in  this  country  was  made  from  sulphur 
alone  ;  and,  although  scientific  men  had  pointed  out  iron  pyrites  as  an  abundant  in- 
digenous source  for  the  generation  of  this  acid,  yet  no  attention  whatever  was  given  to 
this  seemingly  valueless  information.     Folly,  however,  achieved  that  which  wisdom  could 
not  reach  ;  and  the  infiituated  cupidity  of  a  Sicilian  king  compelled  our  manufacturers 
to  lend  a  willing  ear  to  the  voice  of  science,  and  seek  at  home  that  which  a  prohibitive 
export  duty  prevented  them  from  obtaining  abroad.     Their  eyes  were  at  length  opened, 
and,   too  late,  the  King  of  Sicily  saw  his  error:  for,  though  the  excessive  duty  on 
sulphur  has  since  been  removed,  it  has  not  only  failed  to  put  down  the  use  of  iron 
pyrites,  but  the  best  informed  authorities  are  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  this  latter  will 
eventually  abolish  tbe  employment  of  sulphur,  and  that  Ireland,  and  not  Sicily,  will 
furnish  the  essential  element  for  the  fid)rication  of  nearly  all  our  sulphuric  acid.     There 
is,  however,  one  very  serious  drawback  to  the  general  use  of  iron  pyrites  for  such  a 
purpose,  and  that  is,  the  presence  of  arsenie  in  all  the  acid  thus  made.     This  objection 
is  fatal  at  present,  and  the  combined  agency  of  mechanical  and  chemical  genius  alone 
can  relieve  this  important  manufiicture  from  so  great  an  obstacle.     Means  have  indeed 
been  devised  for  removing  the  arsenic  from  the  acid  after  the  formation  of  the  latter ; 
but  those  acquainted  with  the  practical  working  of  sulphuric  acid  well  know  that  such 
a  project  is  futile  and  impossible  on  the  large  scale.     There  are,  in  fact,  but  two  modes 
of  dealing  with  tbe  difficulty,  the  one  being  to  prevent  the  volatilization  of  the  arsenic 
at  all,  by  mixing  tbe  pyrites  vrith  some  suitable  ingredient  ere  it  is  thrown  into  the 
furnace  ;  and  the  other,  to  remove  the  arsenic  from  tbe  sulphurous  acid  before  it  reaches 
the  chamber  of  condensation.     Tbe  first  would  be  the  simplest  plan ;  but  in  the  existing 
state  of  science,  can  scarcely  be  hoped  fi>r.     The  last,  however,  is  not  by  any  means 
beyond  the  scope  of  perseverance  and  ingenuity.     It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that,  though 
the  arsenic,  being  in  the  form  of  arsenious  acid  when  it  leaves  the  furnace  with  the 
sulphurous  acid,  is  in  the  gaseous  state,  yet  a  very  trifling  reduction  of  temperature 
suffices  to  convert  it  into  a  solid  powder;  in  which  condition  it  is  merely  carried  onwards, 
mechanically,  by  the  current  of  sulphurous  acid ;  and  thus  reaches  the  leaden  chamber. 
The  mixture,  therefore,  resembles  that  of  turbid  water ;  and,  bearing  this  analogv  in 
mind,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  the  pyritic  process  of  making  sulphuric  acid,— 
adding,  as  we  go  on,  a  hint  at  the  proper  place  for  arresting  the  arsenious  fumes^  and 
thus  producing  a  pure  and  satisfactory  acid,  equal  to  that  obtained  from  Sicilian  sulphur. 
The  furnace  employed  for  roasting  iron  pyrites  is  very  peculiar,  but  essentially  consists 
of  an  inverted  cone,  with,  of  course,  a  small  area  f^  fire«grate,  in  proportion  to  the 
cubical  contents  of  the  furnace,— the  object  of  this  being,  to  prevent  the  surplus  passage 
of  air  through  the  furnace,  and  cause  the  sublimed  sulphur  to  burn  only  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  mass,  where  there  are  two  or  more  holes  for  the  supply  of  air,  duly  prorided 
with  stoppers,  to  regulate  the  combustion  above  with  regard  to  that  below.     Thus,  at 
starting,  the  principal  effect  of  the  lower  heat  is  simply  to  decompose  tbe  bisulphate  of 
iron,  and  expel  one  half  of  its  sulphur;  and  at  this  stage,  the  upper  openings  of  the 
furnsce  are  all  requisite,  to  ensure  the  combustion  of  this  volatilized  sulphur ;  but  so 
soon  as  the  bisulphuret  of  iron  has  been  converted  into  the  proto-sulphuret,  then  the 
upper  openings  are  no  longer  useful,  but  must  be  closed,  so  as  to  compel  the  whole  of 
the  air  to  pass  through  the  red-hot  protosulphuret,  and  thus  form  sulphurous  acid 
and  oxide  of  iron, — the  latter  of  which  is  ultimately  withdrawn  as  a  waste  product. 
An  iron  pan,  containing  nitrate  of  soda,  is  usually  placed  in  the  common  flue  of  a 
number  of  these  furnaces,  to  supply  nitrie  oxide  gas ;  and  the  whole  of  the  volatile 
products  are  made  to  pass  through  a  considerable  length  of  tubing,  subjected  to  the 
refrigerating  effect  of  the  air,  so  as  to  cool  the  gases  prior  to  their  introduction  into  the 
chamber  of  condensation. 

As  the  subsequent  processes  arc  the  same  as  those  adopted  vrith  regard  to  Sicilian 
solphur,  they  will  be  most  conveniently  noticed  when  treating  ofthe  employment  of  that 
subtttance ;  and  therefore  we  now  proceed  to  consider  the  question  of  removing  from  the 
▼olatile  mixture  the  arsenical  matters  which  it  holds  in  suspension ;  for,  during  the 
passage  of  this  mixture  through  the  refrigerating  tube,  above  described,  the  arsenious 
acid  II  really  solidified :  whilst  tbe  sulphurous  acid,  being  a  permanentiy  elastic  gas. 
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suffers  but  a  trifling  contraction  in  its  bulk.     We  requested  attention  to  the  case  of 
turbid  water  as  a  simile  from  whence  to  acquire  a  correct  notion  of  the  kind  of  mixture 
passing  into  the  condensing  chamber ;  and  this  suggests  also  the  means  of  puriBcatioa. 
With  turbid  water  filtration  might  indeed  be  resorted  to,  which  is  inapplicable  to  our 
difficulty  ;  but  there  is  another  mode  in  which  water  is  purified  by  nature  on  the  large 
scale,  and  that  is,  by  deposition,  or  attraction  of  gravitation.     For  this  purpose  absolute 
rest  is  not  necessary ;  as  may  be  seen  on  examining  the  water  running  into  and  out  c€ 
a  lake  in  spring  or  autumn.     It  enters  foul  and  muddy  ;  but,  at  its  exit,  is  clear  and 
pellucid  as  crystal.     This  is  precisely  the  object  desired  with  respect  to  the  gaseous 
products  given  off  from  a  pyrites  furnace,  and  may  be  accomplished  in  precisely  the 
same  way.     Let  a  gaseous  lake,  or  large  chamber  in  brickwork,  be  interposed  between 
the  refrigerating  tube  and  tlie  condensation-chamber,  through  which,  of  course,  the 
contaminated  sulphurous  acid  would  flow,  but  so  slowly  as  to  deposit,  like  the  water  in 
the  lake,  the  mechanical  impurities  suspended  in  it,  and  thus  pass  pure  and  undefllcd 
into  the  leaden  chamber,  possessing  now  all  the  properties  and  uses  of  that  obtained  by 
the  combustion  of  pure  sulphur.     The  size  of  this  gaseous  lake  or  arsenical  precipiutor, 
as  it  might  be  termed,  would  require  adjustment  according  to  the  area  of  the  entrance 
tube  and  the  velocity  of  the  current,  but  need  not,  perhaps,  be  more  than  one  half  of  the 
cubical  contents  of  the  leaden  chamber,  especially  if  the  gas  entered  below  and  issued 
from  the  top. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  point  where  the  modes  of  using  pyrites  and  sulphur  unite  : 
consequently,  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  the  early  steps  in  the  employment  at 
this  latter.  These  are  quite  as  umple  as  the  management  of  a  common  fire, —  for  the 
sulphur  is  merely  thrown  into  a  kind  of  oven,  provided  with  a  door  capable  of  reguUt- 
ing  the  admission  of  air ;  and  near  to  this  door,  but  within  the  oven,  an  iron  pot  con- 
taining nitrate  of  soda  is  placed,  the  contents  of  which  are  in  the  proportion  of  about  6 
per  cent,  of  the  nitrate  to  a  given  amount  of  sulphur.  The  sulphur  having  been  once 
lighted,  combustion  goes  on  continuously,  and  the  volatile  products,  after  passing  through 
the  refrigerating  tube,  ultimately  enter  the  condensing  chamber  ;  here  they  are  met  by 
a  current  of  steam,  which  causes  the  compound  of  sulphur,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen,  to 
fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  chamber,  and,  in  combining  with  the  water  there  placed,  de- 
composition ensues,  attended  with  the  formation  of  sulphuric  acid  and  nitric  oxide  gas; 
the  former  of  which  remains  in  solution,  whilst  the  latter  rises,  and  uniting  to  a  fresh  por- 
tion of  sulphurous  acid,  and  to  part  of  the  oxygen  in  the  chamber,  again  fidla,  and  is 
decomposed  as  before,  until  either  no  more  sulphurous  acid  or  oxygen  gas  remains  in 
the  chaml>er,  the  latter  of  which  circumstances  would  imply  bad  management,  and  is 
probably  the  cause  of  what  is  termed  **  chamber  sickness.**  This  condensation  prooes 
lasts  many  hours,  and  sometimes  even  days  are  spent  in  its  completion,  the  workmen 
judging  of  its  progress  by  the  colour  of  the  fumes  displayed  on  opening  a  small  door  or 
aperture  near  the  bottom  oi  the  chamber :  by  which  they  also  form  an  opinion  as  to  the 
excess  or  deficiency  of  nitrous  vapour,  and  apply  the  appropriate  remedy  in  the  combus- 
tion furnace.  When  the  water  on  the  floor  of  the  chamber  has  received  a  certain 
amount  of  sulphuric  acid,  it  ceases  to  act  favourably  upon  the  gaseous  mixture,  and  is 
therefore  wiUidrawn.  For  many  purposes  in  the  arte,  such  acid  is  quite  strong  enough ; 
and  hence,  under  the  name  "  chamber  acid,'*  it  is  extensively  employed.  But,  to  com- 
plete its  character  as  oil  of  vitriol,  this  chamber  acid  is  evaporated,  first  in  leaden  vessels, 
but  ultimately  in  a  platinum  boiler,  set  over  the  naked  fire,  and  provided  with  a  bead 
or  cover,  and  a  syphon  tube,  all  in  platinum  :  by  the  syphon  tube  the  operator  is  enabled 
to  draw  off  the  concentrated  acid  when  sufficiently  evaporated.  A  boiler  of  this  kind  is 
kept  constantly  in  action  after  the  fire  has  been  once  lighted  ;  the  only  cause  of  stoppage 
being  the  necessity  for  repairs,  which  are  vastly  more  frequent  than  might  be  imagii.ed, 
considering  the  imperishable  nature  of  the  metal  employed  in  the  construction  of  tbi>se 
boilers.  Selenious  acid  is  thought  to  be  the  corroding  agent,  and  perhaps  correctly,  as 
chlorine  is  quite  out  of  the  question. 

ConeentfxUed  dry  tulphvrie  acid  of  Nordkauien.     M.  Paul  Gilbert  Prelier,  of  Paris 

has  patented  the  following  plan  of  manufacturing  dry  sulphuric  acid.     He  employs  100 

parts  of  sulphate  of  soda,  2  parts  of  sulphate  of  potaish,  and  2  parts  of  sulphate  of  lime. 

The  mixture  is  put  into  freestone  retorts  (comues  degrttf)  set  in  a  suitable  funmoe;  then 

by  means  of  a  bent  glass  tube,  the  acid  is  introduced  into  the  retorts,  and  heat  is  gradually 

-  applied.     Shortly  af^er  the  application  of  heat,  drops  of  water  will  fall  from  the  retorts, 

then  acidulated  water,  followed  by  acid  at  40^,  50^,  and  66^  Baum6,  and  fiiutlly  by  acid 

which  fumes  or  smokes.     To  enable  the  operator  to  judge  correctly  of  the  progress  of 

the  operation,  vessels  containing  water  are  placed  to  receive  the  drops  of  acid  ;  and  when 

each  drop  produces  a  sound  resembling  that  which  a  red-hot  iron  would  cause  in  the 

water,  the  dry  acid  is  produced,  and  is  to  be  collected.     Nordhausen  acid  is  obtained, 

he  says,  by  introducing  oil  of  vitriol,  at  669  Baum6,  into  the  vessels  which  reocive  the  dry 
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acid.      But  this  Nordhauscn  acid  is  colourless,  and  pure.     He  does  not  specify  the  quan- 
tity of  oil  of  vitriol  that  he  introduces  at  first  along  with  the  sulphates. 

Anhydrous  Sulphuric  Acid,     Highly  concentrated  oil  of  vitriol  must  be  mixed  with 
dry    phosphoric  acid,  obtained  by  the  combustion  of  phosphorus  beneath  a  receiver 
placed  over  a  plate  of  glass,  allowing  free  access  for  dry  atmospheric  air.     On  mix- 
ing   the  two  acids,  a  strong  chemical    action   ensues,   with  considerable  elevation  of 
temperature ;  and  therefore  the  mixture  should  be  made  in  a  retort  surrounded  by  a 
freezing  mixture,  the  phosphoric  acid  being  previously  cooled,  and  the  cold  oil  of  vitriol 
being   gradually  added  ;  allowing  the  heat  to  subside  after  each  addition.     When  a 
quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol  equal  to  about  two-thirds  the  weight  of  the  phosphoric  acid  has 
betrn  thus  added,  the  mixture,  which  has  acquired  a  dark  brown  colour,  is  removed  from 
the  cooling  bath,  and  a  receiver  is  placed  there,  to  which  the  retort  has  l>een  adapted. 
A  gentle  heat  is  now  applied  to  the  retort,  and  dense  white  vapours  soon  begin  to  pass 
into  the  receiver,  where  they  are  condensed  by  the  cold.     In  this  way  a  considerable 
quantity  of  beautiful  white  silky  crystals  are  obtained.     With  careful  manipulation,  an 
ounce  of  phosphorus,  converted  into  anhydrous  acid  by  combustion  in  dry  nir,  will  yield 
one  ounce  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid.     If  a  few  drops  of  water  be  added,  a  dangerous 
explosion  ensues.  —  BarreswilL 

The  following  Tabli  shows  the  quantity  of  concentrated  and  dry  sulphuiic  acid  in 
lOO  parts  of  dilute,  at  different  densities,  by  my  experiments,  published  in  tlie  Quar- 
terly Journal  of  Science,  for  October,  1817  :  — 
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67 
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54-63 

33 
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SUMACH  (Eng.  and  Fr.  ;  Schmaek,  Germ.)  ;  is  the  powder  of  the  leaves,  peduncles 
and  young  branches  of  the  Rhus  eoriaria  and  Hhu$  cotinuM,  shrubs  which  grow  in  Hun 
gsry,  the  Bannat,  and  the  Illyrian  provinces.  Both  kinds  contain  tannin,  with  a  little 
yellow  colouring  matter,  and  are  a  good  deal  employed  for  tanning  light«coloured 
lesthers ;  but  the  first  is  the  best.  With  mordants,  it  dyes  nearly  the  same  colours  as 
Vot,  II,  5  K 
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galls.  In  calico-printing,  sumach  affords,  trith  a  mordant  of  tin,  a  yelW  colour;  ^tb 
aceute  of  iron,  weak  or  strong,  a  grey  or  black ;  and  with  sulphate  of  ane,  a  browriish- 
yellow.  A  decoction  of  sumach  reddens  litmus  paper  strongly;  gives  wiiite  fioek» 
with  the  proto-muriate  of  tin ;  pale -yellow  flocks  with  alum ;  blue  flocks  witk  red 
aulphate  of  iron,  with  an  abundant  precipitate.  In  the  south  of  France  the  twigs  asd 
leaves  of  the  Coriaria  myrthifalia  are  used  for  dyeing,  under  the  name  of  ridouL,  or  rodbs. 

SUN  PAINTING  or  HELIOGRAPHY.  This  elegant  art  having  been 
cultivated  with  remarkable  success  by  Sir  William  John  Newton,  Knt,  I  have  ^Deat 
pleasure  in  transferring  into  this  Dictionary  the  very  specific  instructions  which  be  bas 
published  on  the  subject  in  the  first  number  of  the  ^  Photographic  Journal.** 

7b  iodizt  lAe  ^per Ist.     Brush  your  paper  over  with  muriate  of  barytes  (half  as 

ounce,  dissolved  in  nearly  a  wine-bottle  of  distilled  water) :  by  it  flat  to  dry.  Sod. 
Dissolve  sixty  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  about  an  ounce  of  distilled  water.  fMna 
sixty  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  another  bottle  with  the  like  quantity  of  water. 
Mix  them  together  and  shake  well :  let  it  subside :  pour  off  the  water,  and  then  add  hot 
water :  shake  it  well :  let  it  subside  :  pour  off  the  water,  and  then  add  three  ounces  o>f 
distilled  water,  and  afterwards  as  much  iodide  of  potassium  as  will  redissolve  the  iodide 
of  silver. 

Brush  your  previously-prepared  paper  well  with  thb,  and  let  dry ;  then  place  theoi 
in  water,  one  by  one,  for  about  one  hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours,  constantly  agitating 
the  water.  As  many  as  a  dozen  pieces  may  be  put  into  the  water,  one  after  the  otber, 
taking  care  that  there  are  no  air  bubbles :  take  them  out,  and  pin  to  the  edge  of  a  board 
at  one  corner. 

When  dry  they  will  be  ready  for  exciting  for  the  camera  by  the  following  process  : 


» 

1. 

2. 

3. 

I  drachm  of  No.  4.,  6 
drachmsof  distilled  water. 

20  rain,  of  No.  S.,  6 
drachms  of  distilled  water. 

A  saturated  solution  of 
gallic  acid. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

25  grains  of  nitrate  of 
silver  to  half  an  ounce 
of  water.     Add  45  min- 
ims of  glacial  acetic  acid. 

2  drachms  of  No.  4.,  6 
drs.  of  water. 

Equal  parts  of  Nos^  J. 
and  2. 

N.  B.  —  This  must  be 
mixed  just  before  using, 
and  the  bottle  cleaned 
afterwards. 

(These  are  supposed  to  be  in  six  1 -ounce  bottles  with  glass  stoppers, 

To  excite  for  the  Camera.  —  Mix  equal  parts  of  Nos.  1.  and  2.,  and  with  a  glass  rod 
excite  the  iodized  paper  and  blot  off;  and  it  may  be  put  in  the  slide  at  once,  or  the 
number  you  require  may  be  excited,  and  put  into  a  blotting-paper  book,  one  between 
each  leaf,  and  allowed  to  remain  until  required  to  be  placed  in  the  slide. 

Time  of  Exposure,  -^  The  time  varies  from  three  minutes  to  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  and  the  power  of  the  sun ;  but  five  minutes  is 
generally  the  proper  time. 

To  bring  ont. —  Bring  out  with  No.  3.,  and  when  the  subject  begins  to  appear,  add 
No.  5.  ;  and  when  sufficiently  developed  hold  it  up,  and  pour  water  up<m  it ;  and  thai 
put  it  into  hyposulphite  of  soda  to  fix  it,  for  about  half  an  hour  or  more,  and  then  into 
water :  this  is  merely  to 'fix  it  for  the  after  process  at  your  leisure. 

To  dean  the  l4egaHoe,  — >  Get  a  zinc  tray  about  three  or  four  inches  deep,  with  another 
tray  to  fit  in  at  the  tqp,  about  one  inch  deep ;  fill  the  lower  tray  with  boiling  water,  so 
that  the  upper  tray  may  touch  the  water  ;  put  your  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda, 
not  strong,  in  the  upper  tray,  and  then  your  negatives  one  by  one,  watching  them  with  care 
until  the  iodine  is  removed  ;  then  put  them  in  hot  water,  containing  a  small  piece  of 
common  soda  (the  size  of  a  nutmeg  to  about  two  quarts  of  water),  for  about  ten  ntiinutes  ; 
pour  off  the  dirty  water,  and  then  add  more  hot  water,  shaking  them  gently  for  a  short 
time  ;  pour  off  the  water  again,  and  then  add  fresh  hot  water,  and  let  it  remain  until  it 
is  cold,  after  which  take  them  out  carefully  one  by  one,  and  put  them  in  dean  cold  water 
for  an  hour  or  two ;  then  take  them  all  out  together,  and  hold  up  to  drain  Ibr  a  short 
time,  and  then  put  them  between  three  or  four  thicknesses  of  linen,  and  pre»  as  much 
of  the  water  out  as  you  can ;  then  carefully  (for  now  all  the  size  is  removed)  lay  them 
out  flat  separately  upon  linen  to  dry. 
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Ii^odt  of  Waaeing  the  Negativa, —  Melt  the  pure  white  wax  over  a  lamp  of  moderate 
acatv  just  merely  to  keep  it  ia  a  liquid  state ;  then  fill  the  same  deep  tray  as  above  des* 
.sribed  with  boiling  water,  and  with  another  similar  to  the  upper  one  before  described 
(which  must  be  kept  for  this  purpose  only) ;  put  a  clean  piece  of  blotting-paper  in  this 
tray,  and  lay  your  negative  face  downwards,  and  with  a  soft  flat  hog*s  liair-brush,  about 
an  iach  wide,  dip  it  into  the  liquid  wax,  and  brush  the  negative  over,  when  it  will  be 
inkinediately  transparent,  and  it  can  be  done  so  that  there  is  very  little  redundant  wax, 
after  which  it  may  be  put  between  two  or  three  thicknesses  of  blotting-paper  and  ironed, 
if  necessary,  which  should  not  be  very  hot,  when  it  is  ready  to  take  positives  from. 

Poaitioet  on  Negative  Paper.  —  Take  one  part  of  the  iodide  of  silver  before  described 
and  add  two  parts  of  water ;  then  add  as  much  iodide  of  potassium  as  will  redtssolve  it. 
Brush  your  paper  with  the  foregoing,  let  dry,  put  into  water,  and  proceed,  in  all  respeeti^ 
as  above  described  for  the  negatives. 

Exeiie for  poniivet,  —  Excite  with  No.  1.:  blot  off;  lay  it  in  your  press,  place  the 
negative  &ee  downwards :  expose  to  the  lieht  firom  ten  seconds  to  half  a  minute^  or  more 
flicoording  to  the  light  (not  in  the  sun),  and  bring  out  with  Na  3. ;  and  when  it  is  nearly 
developed  add  No.  1 . ;  then  take  it  up  and  pour  water  upon  it,  and  then  place  it  in 
hyposulphite  of  soda  (cold)  until  the  iodine  is  removed;  after  which  put  it  into  alum 
water,  about  half  a  teaspoonful  of  powdered  alum  in  two  quarts  of  water ;  this  will 
readily  remove  the  hyposulphite,  and  also  fix  the  positive  more  particularly ;  it  will  also 
take  away  any  impurities  which  there  may  be  in  the  paper,  after  which  put  it  into  clean 
cold  water,  and  change  two  or  three  times. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  in  describing  the  process  which  I  have  adopted,  more 
especially  for  beginners :  and  with  great  cleanliness  and  care  in  each  process,  and  especi- 
ally in  keeping  all  the  bottles  with  the  chemicals  free  firom  dirt  of  every  kind,  the  fore- 
going will  lead  to  favourable  results. 

Motive  for  watking  the  paper  over  with  chloride  of  barium  previoiu  to  iodizing,— ~  In  the 
first  place,  I  find  that  it  appears  to  give  strength  to  the  paper. 

Secondly,  that  the  action  in  the  camera  is  better  and  more  certain. 
Thirdly,  it  keeps  cleaner  in  the  bringing-out  process,  thereby  allowing  a  longer  time 
for  a  more  complete  developm^t. 

Fourthly,  I  have  never  found  any  solarizing  take  place  since  I  have  used  it  (about 
three  years) ;  and,  fifthly,  I  find  that  it  keeps  longer  and  better  after  it  is  excited  for  the 
camera. 

From  the  observations  which  I  have  made  since  I  have  made  use  of  chloride  of  barium, 
I  conclude  that  it  has  the  effect  of  destroying  any  injurious  properties  which  may  be  in 
the  paper,  and  more  especially  with  respect  to  the  size ;  and  besides  whicli^  when  combined 
with  iodide  of  silver,  greater  intensity  is  obtained  in  the  negative. 

I  have  occasionally  prepared  paper  without  chloride  of  barium,  but  I  have  always 
found  (except  for  positives)  that  I  could  not  rely  upon  it  with  the  same  degree  of  cer- 
tainty. I  need  scarcely  add  that  throughout  the  whole  of  this  process  the  greatest  care 
and  attention  is  required,  and  that  the  water  should  be  constantly  agitated  while  the 
paper  is  in  it,  and  that  the  water  should  be  once  changed. 

Rationale  of  the  (tetion  of  the  common  eoda  and  powdered  alum,  ^c,  —My  motive  for 
using  common  soda  to  cleanse  the  negatives  is,  that  it  not  only  removes  the  hyposulphite 
ofsoda  more  readily,  but  any  impurities  which  may  be  in  the  paper,  as  well  as  the  whole 
of  the  size,  such  being  absolutely  necessary  for  the  after  waxing  process;  which,  when 
done,  the  negative  should  appear  nearly  as  transparent  as  glass. 

'Hie  reason  why  I  prefer  alum  for  the  positives  is,  that  while  it  has  the  effect  of  re- 
moving the  hyposulphite  of  soda  and  other  impurities  in  the  paper,  it  does  not  act  upon 
the  size,  which  in  this  instance  it  is  desirous  to  retain. 

I  have  been  induced  to  make  a  series  of  experiments,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  fading 
of  the  positives,  or,  indeed,  that  any  portion  should  be,  as  it  were,  eaten  away  in  parts ; 
and  since  I  have  adopted  the  foregoing,  in  no  one  instance  has  any  change  taken  place 
whatever.— iSir  W,  J.  Newton, 

Mr.  Fenton,  one  of  the  most  expert  and  successful  heliographers,  recommends  fur 
paper  to  be  used  the  same  day  that  it  is  excited,  two  grammes  of  common  salt  to  be 
added  to  the  iodizing  solution.  This  addition  increased  the  rapidity  of  the  formation 
of  the  picture,  but  much  lessened  the  time  during  which  the  paper  could  be  kept  in  a 
sensitive  state  uninjured.  The  solution  for  exciting  the  paper  was  the  usual  one  of  30 
grammes  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  half  a  drachm  of  acetic  acid  to  the  ounce  of  water.  The 
paper  on  which  the  greater  part  of  Mr.  Fenton*s  negatives  were  taken  was  iodised  by 
the  following  preparation,  — 


Rice  water  -         m- 
Iodide  of  potassium  - 
Bromide  of  potassium 
Cyanide  of  potassium 
Fluoride  of  potassium 

-  1000  grammes. 

-  30 

3 
S 
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An  even  film  of  collodion  may  be  obtained  by  the  following  means.     RepreMnt  ibe 
plate  of  glass  by  the  following  figure : — 


Hold  the  plate  with  the  left  band  at  1,  pour  a  body  of  collodion  in  the  centre,  tilt 
towards  1  (being  careful  not  to  let  it  touch  the  thumb),  incline  towards  2,  ran  into  S, 
and  pour  off  at  4.  Then  bold  the  plate  Tcrtically  (resting  the  comer  4  on  the  neck  of 
the  collodion  bottle)  to  drain ;  incline  it  first  to  the  right  and  then  to  the  lefk,  repeating 
this  several  times  until  the  ridges  are  removed.  By  these  means  an  even  film  mav  be 
produced  without  a  thick  ridge  from  2  to  4.  The  time  it  may  be  left  without  plunging 
into  the  silver  bath  will  depend  upon  the  temperature  (about  half  a  minute).  Dip 
evenly  into  the  bath,  lifting  up  and  down  to  allow  the  evaporation  of  the  ether ;  the  film 
will  also  saturate  more  rapidly.  When  the  greasy  appearance  is  gone,  it  is  ready  for 
the  camera.  Sometimes  the  film  is  nearly  transparent  and  bluish,  not  having  sufficient 
iodide  of  silver ;  or  it  may  contain  too  much  iodide,  the  greater  part  flaking  oS*  in  the 
bttth,  leaving  the  collodion  with  very  little,  and  that  patchy  ;  or  from  being  placed  in 
the  bath  too  quick,  the  lower  corner  will  present  a  reticulated  appearance,  which  oi 
course  renders  it  useless. 

Having  exposed  the  plate  the  necessary  time,  the  next  step  is  the  derelopment.  The 
solution  employed  by  some  is  prepared  with  protosulphate  of  iron.  Hie  proportlona 
are,— 

Water  -  -  •  -  2  ox. 

Acetic  acid  (^eair/oy**)  -  -  1  drachm 

Protosulphate  of  iron  -  -  8  grains 

Nitric  acid  -  -  •  -  2  drops. 

Mix  the  water  and  acetic  acid  first ;  then  dissolve  the  sulphate  of  iron,  and,  lastly,  add 
the  nitric  acid,  which,  by  varying  the  quantity,  produces  different  effects.  On  pouring 
the  solution  over  the  plate,  there  is  sometimes  a  difficulty  experienced  in  causing  it  to 
flow  evenly.  Sometimes  a  little  more  acetic  acid  in  the  developing  solution,  or,  if  the 
plate  has  been  out  of  the  bath  for  some  time,  redipping  it,  will  prevent  this ;  but  if  this 
does  not  remove  it,  and  the  resulting  picture  is  hard  and  unpleasant  in  tone,  a  new  bath 
is  necessary.  For  positives  the  resulting  picture  is  more  pleasing  and  delicate,  by  using 
the  developing  agent  rather  weak.  After  it  has  remained  on  sufficiently  long  to  bring 
out  the  image,  the  undecompounded  iodide  is  to  be  removed  by  hyposulphate  of  soda. 

SUSPENSION  BRIDGES.  Suspension  bridges  of  iron  were  introduced  about 
the  year  1741,  at  which  date  one  of  70  feet  span  was  thrown  over  the  river  Tees. 
Scamozxi,  Dd  Idea  Archi,  published  1615,  conveys  some  notion  of  these  structures;  but 
Bernouilli  first  explained  their  true  principles.  The  Union  bridge  over  the  Tweed  449 
feet  span,  constructed  by  Capt.  Sir  S.  Brown,  in  1820,  was  the  first  large  bar  chain 
bridge  erected  in  Britain.  The  Newhaven  and  Brighton  suspension  piers  were  also 
erected  by  the  same  engineer.  The  great  bridge  by  Telford,  across  the  Menai  Straits, 
is  570  Aset  span ;  it  was  commenced  in  May,  1819,  and  completed  in  December,  1825. 
The  Hammersmith  bridge,  422  feet  span,  by  Tierney  Clark,  was  completed  in  1824. 
The  Montrose  bridge,  by  Hendel,  412  feet  span,  was  erected  in  1829;  and  the  Hunger- 
ford  bridge  over  the  Thames,  676^  feet  span,  by  Brunei,  was  built  in  1844.  The  ar/re* 
rope  bridge  of  Freiburg  is  820  feet  span.  Tlie  road-ways  of  suspension  bridges  muM 
not  merely  be  hung  from  the  chains,  but  be  rendered  stiff,  to  resist  the  undulatory  mo- 
tion caused  by  tlie  wind.  See  Minutes  of  Proceedings  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  Feb.  16,  1841,  on  this  subject. 

SWEEP- WASHER.,  is  the  person  who  extracts  from  the  sweeping,  potslicrds,  &c., 
of  refineries  of  silver  and  gold,  the  small  residuum  of  precious  metal. 

SYNTHESIS,  is  a  Greek  word,  which  signifies  combination,  and  is  applied  to  the 
chemical  action  which  unites  dissimilar  bodies  into  a  uniform  compound ;  as  sulphuric 
acid  and  lime  into  gypsum  ;  or  chlorine  and  sodium  into  culinary  salt. 

SYRUP,  is  a  solution  of  sugar  in  water.  Cane-juice,  concentrated  to  a  density  of 
1  *.'KX),  forms  a  syrup  which  does  not  ferment  in  the  transport  home  from  the  \\Vt 
Indies,  and  may  be  boiled  and  refined  at  one  step  into  superior  sugar-loaves,  with  emi- 
nent advantage  to  the  planter,  the  refiner,  and  the  revenue. 

Syrup,  Jiliratian  of,  through  beds  of  bone  black,  has  been  prescribed  as  follows  by 
Messrs.  Greenwood  and  Parker.      Suppose  5  filter  beds,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4, 5,  to  be  in  action. 
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of  which  No.  1.  has  been  longest  in  use ;  No.  2.  the  next  longest,  and  so  on.  As  soon 
as  No.  1.  has  become  too  impure  to  be  used  any  longer,  it  is  thrown  out  of  action,  No.  2. 
becomes  the  first  of  the  series,  and  No.  5.  is  brought  into  use  as  the  last  of  the  series. 
The  process  of  filtration  goes  on  until  No.  2.  becomes  too  impure  to  be  longer  employed ; 
it  is  then  thrown  out  of  action,  and  No.  3.  becomes  the  first  in  the  series;  and  No.  I. 
(which  has  been  supplied  with  fresh  filtering  materials  in  the  meanwhile),  is  brought 
into  use  as  the  last  of  the  series.  The  several  filter  beds  are  connected  together  by  pipes 
(provided  with  stopcocks),  in  such  a  manner  that  the  filtered  syrup  will  pass  from  the 
lower  part  of  No.  1.  into  the  upper  part  of  No.  2.,  and  from  the  lower  part  of  No.  2. 
into  the  upper  part  of  No.  S.,  and  so  on. 


T. 


TABBYING,  or  WATERING,  is  the  process  of  giving  stuffs  a  wavy  appearance 
with  the  calender. 

TACAM  AHAC,  is  a  resin  obtained  from  the  Fagura  oetandrttt  a  tree  which  grows  in 
Mexico  and  the  West  Indies.  It  occurs  in  yellowish  pieces,  of  a  strong  smell,  and  a 
bitterish  aromatic  taste.     That  from  the  island  of  Madagascar  has  a  greenish  tint. 

TAFFETY,  is  a  light  silk  fabric,  with  a  considerable  lustre  or  gloss. 

T  A  FIA,  is  a  variety  of  rum. 

TALC,  is  a  mineral  genus,  which  is  divided  into  two  species,  the  common  and  the 
indurated.  The  first  occurs  massive,  disseminated  in  plates,  imitative,  or  crystallised  in 
small  six-sided  tables.  It  is  splendent,  pearly,  or  semi-metallic,  translucent,  flexible, 
but  not  elastic.  It  yields  to  the  nail ;  spec.  grav.  2*77.  Before  the  blowpipe,  it  first 
whitens,  and  then  fuses  into  an  enamel  globule.  It  consists  of— silica,  62 ;  magnesia,  27 ; 
alumina,  1  *5  ;  oxide  of  iron,  3*5  ;  water,  6.  Klaproth  found  2^  per  cent,  of  potash  in  it. 
It  is  found  in  beds  of  clay-slate  and  mica-slate*  in  Aberdeenshire,  Banffshire,  Perth- 
shire, Salsburg,  the  Tyrol,  and  St.  Gothard.  It  is  an  ingredient  in  rouge  for  the  toi- 
lette, communicating  softness  to  the  skin.  It  gives  the  flesh  polish  to  soft  alabaster 
figures,  and  is  also  used  in  porcelain  paste. 

The  second  species,  or  talc-slate,  has  a  greenish-gray  colour ;  is  massivcy  with  tabular 
fragments,  translucent  on  the  edges,  soft,  with  a  white  streak  ;  easily  cut  or  broken,  but 
is  not  flexible ;  and  has  a  greasy  feel.  It  occurs  in  the  same  localities  as  the  preceding. 
It  is  employed  in  the  porcelain  and  crayon  manufactures ;  as  also  as  a  crayon  itself^  by 
carpenters,  tailors,  and  glaziers. 

TALLOW  (Suift  Fr. ;  Talg,  Germ.)  ;  is  the  concrete  fat  of  quadrupeds  and  man. 
Tliat  of  the  ox  consists  of  76  parts  of  stearine,  and  24  of  oleine ;  that  of  the  sheep  con- 
tains somewhat  more  stearine.     See  Fat  and  SrsAaiNa. 

Tallow  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1850,  1,240,645  ewts.  ;  in  1851, 
1,223,597  cwts.  Retained  for  home  consumption  in  1850,  1,219,101  cwta.  ;  in  1851, 
1,085,660  cwts.     Duty  received,  1850,  78,270^ ;  1851,  68,0352. 

TALLOW,  PINEY.     See  Pmzr  Tallow. 

TAMPING,  b  a  term  used  by  miners  to  express  the  filling  up  of  the  hole  which 
they  have  bored  in  a  rock,  for  the  purpose  of  blasting  it  with  gunpowder.,    See  Mikes. 

TAN,  or  TANNIC  ACID.  {Tannin,  Fr. ;  Gerbitof,  Germ.)  See  iU  preparation 
and  properties  described  under  Galls. 

The  barks  replete  with  this  principle  should  be  stripped  with  hatchets  and  bills  from 
the  trunk  and  branches  of  trees,  not  less  than  30  years  of  age,  in  spring,  when  their  sap 
flows  moat  freely.  Trees  are  also  sometimes  barked  in  autumn,  and  left  standing,  whereby 
they  cease  to  vegetate,  and  perish  ere  long  ;  but  afford,  it  is  thought,  a  more  compact 
timber.  This  operation  is,  however,  too  troublesome  to  be  generally  practised,  and 
therefore  the  bark  is  commonly  obtained  from  felled  trees  ;  and  it  is  richer  in  tannin 
the  older  they  are.  The  bark  mill  is  described  in  Gregory's  AfeeAantcf,  and  other  similar 
works. 

TANNIN,  PREPARATION  OF.  The  substance  from  which  tannin  is  most 
frequently  obtained  is  nutgalls,  of  which  it  constitutes  about  40  per  cent,  of  their  weight. 
It  may  be  procured  also  from  several  other  sources,  such  as  oak,  horse  chestnut,  sumach, 
and  cinchona  Imrks,  catechu,  kino,  &c.  Tannin  obtained  from  these  different  sources, 
however,  diflfers  materially  in  some  of  its  characters.  The  tannin  of  nutgalls,  which  is 
that  generally  employed  for  chemical  purposes,  is  sometimes  called  gallo-tannic  acid,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  other  species.  According  to  Berselius,  nutgalls  yield,  besides 
pure  tannin,  a  small  quantity  of  gallic  acid,  tannates  of  potash  and  of  lime,  modified 
Unnin  in  the  state  which  is  generally  designated  by  the  name  extractive^  and,  lastly,  a 
combination  of  tannin  with,  probably,  poetic  acid,  which  combination  is  Insoluble  in  cold 
water,  and  is  met  with  particularly  in  the  extract  of  oak  bark. 
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The  following  Tablk  fthows  the  quantity  of  extractive  matter  and  Un  in  lOO  parts  cf 
the  several  substances :  — 


White  inner  bark  of  old  oak 
Do.  young  oak 
Do.  Spanish  chestnut 
Do.  Leicester  willow 

Coloured  or  middle  bark  of 
oak  -       - 
Do.  Spanish  chestnut 
Ditto  Leicester  willow 

Entire  bark  of  oak    - 
Do.  Spanish  chestnut 
Do.  I<i>icester  willow 
Do.  elm       .  .  . 

Do.  common  willow 

Sicilian  sumach 

M.ilaga  sumach 

Souchong  tea 

Green  tea      - 

Bombay  catechu 

Bengal  catechu 

Nut-galU       -  -  - 

Bark  of  oak,  cut  in  winter  - 
Do.  b<*«ch    .  .  . 

Do.  elder     .  .  . 

Do.  plum-tree 

Bark  of  the  trunk  of  willow 
Do.  sycamore 

Bark  of  birch 
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72 
77 
63 
79 

19 
U 
16 
39 
SI 
33 
13 
II 
78 
79 
48 
41 
261 
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127 
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109 
28 

boughs,  31 
158 
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31 


30 
31 
41 
68 
62 
63 
64 


46 


16 


Bark  of  cherr]r«tree  - 

Do.  sallow  -  .  • 

Do.  poplar  ... 

Do.  haxel    ... 

Do.  ash       ... 

Do.  trunk  of  Span,  chestnut 

Do.  smooth  oak 

Do.  oak,  cut  in  spring 
Root  of  torment!  1     . 
Cornus  sanguioea  of  Canada 
Bark  of  alder 

Do.  apricot ... 

Do.  pomegranate  . 

Do.  Cornish  cber.ry.tree  . 

Do.  weeping  willow 

Do.  Bohemian  olive  > 

Do.  tan  shrub  with  myrtle 
leaves       .  .  . 

Da.  Virginian  sumach 

Do.  green  osk 

Do.  service.tree     . 

Do.  rose  chestnut  of  Amer. 

Do.  rose  chestnut  . 

Do.  rose  chestnut  of  C&ro< 
lina  ,  .  . 

Do.  sumach  cf  Carolina    > 
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41 
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Tannin  when  in  solution  attracts  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere,  and  speedily  undergoes 
a  change.  Gallo-tannio  acid  is  by  this  means  conrerted  into  gallic  acid,  water,  and  car- 
bonic acid ;  but  it  is  probable  that  a  change  of  a  different  nature  takes  place  with  scone 
of  the  other  species  of  tannin,  such  as  kino. 

The  following  is  the  method  proposed  by  Berxeliua,^  the  purijteaiion,  oftammm  wntk 
Muiphurie  acid. 

To  a  hot  infusion  of  nutgalls  in  water,  add  a  very  small  quantity  of  diluted  sulphuric 
acid,  and  well  shake  the  mixture ;  a  flocculent  coagulum  will  be  formed,  coouinin^ 
tannin  and  extractive,  and  which  in  separating  carries  with  it  any  impurities  present,  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  clarifying  with  white  of  eggs.  Pass  the  fluid  through  a  filttr, 
and  now  add  sulphuric  acid  mixed  with  its  own  weight  of  water,  in  small  quantities  at 
a  time,  until  the  precipitate,  after  standing  for  an  hour,  is  foimd  to  form  a  semi-fluid 
glutinous  mass*  As  soon  as  this  change  is  found  to  have  been  effected,  decant  the  Uqutd* 
and  mix  with  care  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  until  no  further  precipitate  is  formed  ;  a 
yd lo wish  white  mass  is  thus  obtained,  which  is  a  combination  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
tannin,  and  is  insoluble  in  acidulated  water.  This  must  be  put  on  a  filter ;  washed  with 
water  mixed  with  a  good  deal  of  sulphuric  acid  ;  pressed  between  the  filtering  paper, 
and  afterwards  dissolved  in  pure  water,  with  which  it  immediately  forms  a  pale  yellow 
solution.  To  the  solution  thus  obtained,  carbonate  of  lead  in  very  fine  powder  is  to  be 
added  in  very  small  proportions,  so  as  to  saturate  first  the  excess  of  acid,  and  afkenrards, 
by  allowing  it  to  macerate  for  a  short  tim^  that  portion  of  acid  combined  witli  the  tan- 
nin. When  the  saturation  is  complete»  the  colour  will  become  of  a  more  decided  yollow. 
The  solution  must  now  be  filtered,  and  evaporated  to  dryness.  Hie  evaporation  ought 
to  be  conducted  in  vacvo.  The  hard  mass  thus  obtained  will  consist  of  tannin  with 
a  portion  of  extractive  formed  by  the  access  of  tlie  air.  This  mass  being  powdered 
is  to  be  digested  with  ether,  at  a  temperature  of  86^  Fahr.,  until  nothing  more  b  taken 
up  by  the  menstruum ;  the  ether  is  then  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  and  the 
tannin  remains  in  the  form  of  a  transparent  mass,  slightly  yellow,  which  does  not  change 
by  contact  with  the  air.  That  which  remains  undissolved  by  the  ether  is  a  brown  ex- 
tractive, not  entirely  soluble  in  water. 

Berxelius  also  gives  the  following  process  for  the  purijieatiom  oftoMtdn  6y  meamM  of 
pottuh. 

To  a  filtered  infusion  of  nutgalls,  add  a  concentrated  sdution  of  carbonate  of  potash, 
so  as  to  form  a  white  precipitate ;  but  too  much  potash  must  not  be  added,  as  the  pre- 
cipiute  is  soluble  in  excess  of  the  alkali  The  precipitate,  placed  on  a  filter,  is  to  lie 
washed  with  iee'Cold  water,  and  afterwards  dissolved  in  diluted  acetic  acid,  which  sepa- 
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rates  a  brown  eztrnctiTe  matter,  formed  by  the  action  of  the  air  during  the  previous 
washing.  Having  filtered  the  solution,  precipitate  the  tannin  by  means  of  acetate  of 
lead,  wash  the  precipitate,  and  decompose  it  with  hydro-sulphuric  acid.  Tlie  tannin 
will  now  form  a  colourless  solution  with  water,  and  may  be  obtained  in  bard  scales  on  the 
CTaporation  of  the  water  in  oocwo  over  potassa.  Any  extractive  retained  in  this  tannin 
may  be  separated  by  dissolving  it  in  ether,  and  allowing  the  ether  to  evaporate  sponta- 
neously. 

A  French  pharmacien  has  observed,  that  sulphuret  of  mercury  has  the  property  of 
decolorizing  tannin,  acting  in  the  same  way  as  powdered  charcoal  does  on  some 
substances. 

Pelouxe's  process  for  the  preparation  of  tannin  is  much  more  simple  than  either  of  the 
foregoing ;  it  is  also  more  productive.  It  consists  in  treating  nutgalls  with  ether,  by  the 
process  of  percolation.  A  displacement  apparatus  of  proper  size  being  provided,  the 
galls  in  fine  powder  are  introduced,  so  that,  when  slightly  compressed,  the  apparatus 
shall  be  one  half  filled  ;  sulphuric  ether  of  eommeree  is  now  to  be  added,  until  the  appa- 
ratus is  full ;  the  top  of  the  apparatus  should  be  partially  closed,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
evaporation  of  the  ether,  while  the  access  of  air  is  admitted.  Thus  arranged,  the 
apparatus  is  allowed  to  remain  for  24  hours,  by  which  period  there  will  be  found  in 
the  receiver  two  liquids,  one  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  other.  The  lighter  of  these 
will  be  perfectly  fluid,  and  but  slightly  coloured,  while  that  forming  the  denser  stratum 
will  be  thick  and  syrupy,  and  of  a  light  amber  colour.  More  ether  is  to  be  passed 
through  the  galls  as  long  as  the  separation  of  the  percolated  liquor  takes  place.  The 
two  fluids  are  now  to  be  separated  by  means  of  a  funnel.  The  heavier  fluid,  which 
contains  the  tannin,  is  to  be  repeatedly  washed  with  sulphuric  ether,  and,  being  put 
into  a  porcelain  capsule,  is  to  be  submitted  to  heat  in  a  stove  or  other  suitable  apparatus. 
The  vapours  of  ether  and  of  water  will  be  disengaged;  the  substance  contained  in 
the  capsule  will  be  considerably  augmented  in  volume,  and  a  spongy  residue  will  be 
left,  having  a  brilliant  crystalline  appearance.  This  is  sometimes  colourless,  but  more 
frequently  of  a  light  yellow  colour. 

The  light  fluid  which  has  lieen  separated  from  the  other  may  be  distilled  for  the  re- 
covery of  the  ether,  of  which  it  principally  consists. 

When,  in  the  above  process,  the  nutgalls  are  perfectly  dry,  and  pure  anhydrous  ether 
is  substituted  for  the  ether  of  commerce,  which  contains  about  ^  its  weight  of  water,  no 
tannin  is  obtained  ;  and  when,  on  the  other  band,  dry  tannin  is  put  into  ether  which  has 
been  distilled  from  chloride  of  calcium,  only  a  very  small  quantity  is  dissolved,  the  re- 
naainder  fslling  down  in  the  form  of  powder  ;  although,  if  the  ether  of  commerce  be  used, 
a  dense  solution  will  be  formed  in  a  few  minutes,  which  will  separate  to  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel  in  the  same  manner  as  the  solution  obtained  from  the  galls  by  displacement. 

Pelouze  infers  from  these  fiicts,  that  of  all  the  constituents  of  the  nutgalls,  the  tannin 
is  that  which  has  the  strongest  affinity  for  water,  while  it  is  best  soluble  in  ether;  and  on 
this  account  it  separates  the  water  contained  in  the  ether  of  commerce,  together  with  a 
small  quantity  of  ether,  forming  with  these  the  syrupy  fluid  alluded  to.  The  gallic  acid, 
and  some  other  constituents  of  the  galls,  are  held  in  solution  by  the  ether,  so  that  the 
tannin  obtained  by  this  process  is  very  pure. 

Pelouae  made  a  great  number  of  attempts  to  obtain  tannin  in  the  crystalline  form ; 
but  after  using  various  solvents  for  this  purpose,  and  ezperimenting  with  the  greatest 
care,  his  efforts  proved  unsuccessful.  Examined  by  the  microscope,  tannin  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  perfectly  homogeneous  body. 

To  prepare  tannin,  take,  as  in  the  usual  way,  equal  weights  of  nut  galls  and  of  ether. 
Expose  these  two  substances  in  a  glass  or  stoneware  vessel  to  a  temperature  of  1 5^  or 
S0°  C  ;  after  macerating  for  one  month,  the  mixture  having  become  a  somewhat  solid 
paste,  place  it  in  a  strong  cloth,  and  submit  it  to  pressure.  The  product  obtained  will 
be  of  the  consistence  of  molasses,  very  adhesive  to  the  touch,  and  does  not  disengage  any 
portion  of  the  ether  which  it  contains  at  ordinary  temperatures.  If,  having  placed  this 
mixture  in  an  open  vessel,  we  expose  it  to  the  sun,  or  in  a  stove,  at  the  end  of  some  time 
we  shall  perceive  the  surfiice  to  become  covered  with  efflorescence,  whilst  the  rest  of 
the  nuiss  maintains  the  appearance  of  a  thick  honey-like  fluid  for  more  than  six  months. 

To  obviate  this  inconvenience,  which  retards  the  preparation  of  tannin,  and  affects  its 
purity,  by  the  deposition  of  foreign  bodies  contained  in  the  atmosphere,  it  is  necessary 
to  submit  the  mixture  to  the  action  of  an  elevated  temperature  of  at  least  120^  C.  Tliis 
temperature  noay  be  obtained  in  a  very  fixed  manner,  by  means  of  a  concentrated  solution 
of  chloride  of  calcium.  The  chloride  of  calcium  thus  forms  an  excellent  salt  water  bath, 
of  very  great  service  in  many  chemical  preparations. 

The  apparatus  most  in  use  is  composed,  1st,  of  an  iron  boiler,  containing  the 
muriate  of  lime  ;  8nd,  of  a  flat-bottomed  silver  basin  (one  of  copper  will  answer,  if  well 
tinned),  into  which  the  tannin  is  to  be  placed,  lliis  latter  is  to  be  placed  in  the  muriate 
of  lime,  which  u  to  be  raised  to  the  boiling  temperature.     But  to  obtain  a  temperature 
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of  1 20^  C.  without  burning  the  product,  it  is  necessary  to  take  some  precautions  vfaadi 
will  readily  be  foreseen. 

Having  arranged  the  apparatus  with  suitable  precautions*  and  having   cautioody  «t 
It  in  operation,  the  portion  of  the  ether  which  preserves  the  tannin  in  the   state  of  i 
thick  liquid  will  readily  volatilize,  and  the  inferior  part  of  the  mass  touching  the  hasaz 
will  be  converted  into  brilliant,  nearly  white,  very  light  scales,  forming  a  mass  of  greater 
bulk  than  before.     Meanwhile  the  up|)er  portion  remains  coloured    and     transparent. 
I>ccause  it  contains  a  larger  quantity  of  the  ether,  which  cannot  be  driven   off"^   the  beat 
not  penetrating  with  sufficient  power  to  this  part.     It  is  in  this  state  that    ure  find  th? 
tannin  in  commerce.     But  to  render  it  white  and  light  throughout  the  whole  mass,  it  i< 
proper  to  cover  the  basiu  with  a  plate  of  copper,  on  which  some  red-hot  coals  mrc  to  be 
placed ;  then  the  phenomenon  indicated  abore  will  be  perceived  to  take  place,  namely. 
the  part  remaining  coloured  and  transparent  will  increase  in  bulk,  and  become  changed 
into  very  ligbt  white  scales,  as  had  happened  in  the  portion  touching  the  basin  itaelfl 

TANNING  i  Tanner,  Fr. ;    G'drberei,  Germ.);  is  the   art  of  converting   skin  Into 
Leather,  which  see.     It  has  been  ascertained,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  ^the   saturated 
infusions  of  astringent  barks  contain  much  less  extractive  matter,  in  proportion  to  tb«ir 
tannin,  tlian   the  weak  infusions ;  and  when  skin  is  quickly  tanned  (in  the   fiiraicr  i, 
common  experience  shows  that  it   produces  leather   less  durable  than  leather    slowly 
formed.***     The  older  tanners,  who  prided  themselves  on  producing  a  substantial  article, 
were  so  much  impressed  with  the  advantages  of  slowly  impregnating  skin  with  astnn- 
gent  matter,  that  they  employed  no   concentrated   infusion  (ooze)   in  their   pits,  but 
stratified  the  skins  with  abundance  of  ground  bark,  and  covered  them  with  so^   water, 
knowing  that  its  active  principles  are  very  soluble,  and  that,  by  being  gradually  ex- 
tracted, they  would  penetrate  uniformly  the  whole  of  the  animal  fibres,  instead  of  acting 
chiefly  upon  the  surface,  and  making  brittle  leather,  as  the  strong  infusions  nerer  lail  to 
do.      In  fact,  100  pounds  of  skin,  quickly  tanned  in  a  strong  infusion  of  bark,  produce 
1S7  of  leather ;  while  100  pounds,  slowly  tanned  in  a  weak  infusion,  produce  only  H  T^- 
The  additional  19^  pounds  weight  in  the  former  case  serve  merely  to  swell  the  tanner's 
bill,  while   they   deteriorate  his   leather,  and  cause  it  to  contain  much  less   €»f  the 
textile  animal  solid.     Leather  thus  highly  charged  with  tannin  is,  moreover,  to  spongy 
as  to  allow  moisture  to  pass  readily  through  its  pores,  to  the  great  discomfort  and  danger 
of  persons  who  wear  slioes  made  of  it.     'lliat  the  saving  of  time,  and  the  increase  of 
product,  are  temptations  strong  enough  to  induce  many  modern  tanners  to  steep   their 
skins  in  a  succession  of  strong  infusions  of  bark,  is  sufficiently  intelligible;  but  that  any 
shoemaker  should  be  so  ignorant  or  so  foolish  as  to  proclaim  that  bis  leather  is  made  by 
a  process  so  injurious  to  its  quality,  is  unaccountably  stupid. 

TANTALUM,  is  the  rare  metal,  also  called  Columbxum. 

TAPESTRY,  is  an  ornamental  figured  textile  fabric  of  worsted  or  nlk,  fi»r  lining  tbe 
walls  of  apartments;  of  which  the  most  famous  is  that  of  the  Gobelins  Royal  Manii-  U 

factory,  near  Paris. 

TAPESTRY  AND  LACE.  Some of^ie  objects  included  in  this  class  in  tbe  Exhi- 
bition presented,  from  their  remarkable  disposition  in  the  building,  a  highly  attractive 
and  interesting  appearance,  suspended  from  the  girders  over  the  galleries,  and  thus  dis- 
played to  the  best  advantage,  and  under  circumstances  the  roost  highly  calculated  to 
develope  their  peculiar  beauties ;  —  the  specimens  of  carpets,  oil-cloths,  and  tapestry, 
must  be  considered  as  having  occupied  a  very  prominent  space  in  the  Exhibition. 

The  following  sub-classes  had  a  place  under  the  general  classes,  inclusive  of  these  and 
other  articles:  A.  tapestry,  as  carpets  of  all  kinds  Axminster,  Brussels,  Kidderminster, 
&c.,  matting,  oiUcloth,  counterpanes,  and  ornamental  tapestry  of  diflerent  materials ;  B. 
lace,  as  pillow-lace,  made  wholly  by  hand,  and  machine-wrought  lace ;  C.  sewed  and 
tamboured  muslins ;  D.  embroidery  by  hand  and  machinery,  and  in  different  materials ; 
£.  fringe  tassels,  &c. ;  F.  fancy  and  industrial  works. 

The  manufacture  of  tapestry,  such  as  carpets,  oil-cloths,  and  lace,  is  localised  in 
peculiar  districts,  in  a  remarkable  manner ;  Kidderminster,  Wilton,  Glasgow  and 
Halifax,  contain  extensive  factories  solely  engaged  in  the  production  of  the  various 
descriptions  of  carpets  in  ordinary  domestic  use.  The  application  of  the  power-loom  to 
the  carpet  manufacture  is  recent,  and  its  use  is  extending.  A  great  variety  of  combina- 
tion of  materials  was  exhibited,  many  of  which  indicated  a  remarkable  departure  from 
the  ordinary  method  of  manufacturing  carpets  and  similar  objects.  One  of  these  was  a 
species  of  mosaic  tapestry,  where  the  cut  wool  was  fixed  to  a  ground  or  foundation  of 
caoutchouc. 

The  lace  productions  of  Honiton  and  Buckinghamshire  have  long  attained  universal 
renown,  lliese  laces  are  chiefly  wrought  by  hand  at  the  houses  of  the  persons  concerned 
in  their  manufiicture ;  but  recently  a  combination  of  machine-made  lace  and  pillow-mada 

•  Sir  H.  Davj,  on  the  Operation  of  Astringent  Vegetables  in  Tanning.  —  Phil,  Trwu.  IMI. 
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ornament  b«s  been  introduced,  under  the  title  of  **  appliqu^  lace.**  The  machine  lace  of 
I^ottingham  has  scarcely  an  inferior  degree  of  celebrity:  in  that  town,  fSMtories  are  in  almost 
constant  work,  producing  by  the  aid  of  a  large  number  of  the  most  delicate  and  costly 
automatic  ensines  this  splendid  fabric.  In  a  preceding  class  these  machines  were 
descritied,  and  were  exhibited  in  motion  in  another  part  of  the  building.  In  the  south 
central  gdlery  were  some  beautiful  specimens  of  the  intricate  and  elegant  ornamentation 
capable  of  being  imparted  by  these  machines.  Of  the  lace  made  by  hand  Tarious 
interesting  specimens  were  shown,  which  represented  much  patient  effort  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  poor  in  this  art  and  considerable  taste  in  design. 

Few  departments  of  ornamental  industry  have  experienced  so  many  vicissitudes,  in 
consequence  of  the  introduction  of  mechanical  power,  as  that  of  the  lace  manufacture. 
The  lace  of  Honiton  in  Devon  has  long  rivalled  the  most  beautiful  and  costly  pro« 
ductions  of  the  continent.  At  one  period  during  the  last  war,  veils  of  Honiton  lace  sold 
for  very  large  sums,  as  much  as  100  guineas  having  been  paid  for  fine  specimens : 
Honiton  lace  is  entirely  made  on  the  pillow  by  hand  labour. 

The  application  of  machinery  to  the  production  of  lace  is  very  remarkable  and 
interesting,  as  probably  few  introductions  of  machinery  to  textile  manufactures  produced 
■o  audden  an  alteration  on  the  expiration  of  the  patent  protecting  it,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  fabrication.  The  bobbin-net  machine  was  invented  in  1809 ;  it  came  into 
general  use  in  182S,  and  an  immense  stimulus  was  communicated  to  the  manufacture. 
The  powers  of  production  of  this  machine  are  to  hand  labour  nearly  as  30,000  to  5, 
and  the  lace  production  by  it  has,  in  plain  articles,  wholly  superseded  that  made  by 
hand.— > See  Bobbxnbt. 

TAPIOCA,  is  a  modification  of  starch,  partially  conveited  into  gum,  by  heating  and 
stirring  cassava  upon  iron  plates.     See  Cassava  and  Staxch. 

T  A  R  of  wood  (  GomdroH,  Fr. ;  Ther,  Germ.) ;  is  the  viscid,  brown-black,  resino-oleagi- 
nous  compound,  obtained  by  distilling  wood  in  dose  vessels,  or  in  ovens  of  a  peculiar  con- 
struction. See  Chascoal,  Prcoal,  cqkikg  of,  and  Ptbougnous  Acin.  According  to 
Reichenbach,  tar  contains  the  peculiar  proximate  principles,  paraffine,  eupion,  creotoUf 
picamar^  pittaeall,  besides  pyrogenous  resin,  or  fyreiiitt^  pyrogenous  oil,  or  pyroleinet  and 
▼inegar.     Hie  resin,  oil,  and  vinegar  are  called  empyreumatic,  in  common  language. 

T A  R  (  COAL).  There  is  not  perhaps  any  waste  article  of  our  manufiicturing  industry 
which  has  been  so  singularly  neglected  as  coal-tar,  and  yet  there  can  be  but  very  few  which 
offer  anything  like  so  ikir  a  field  of  remuneration  for  the  exercise  of  skill  and  ingenuity. 
To  begin :  the  article  has  hitherto  been,  and  still  in  great  measure  continues,  entirely 
valueless;  it  has  in  fiict  only  a  nominal  price  in  the  market,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
circumstance  that  it  is  consumed  as  fuel  at  many  of  our  large  metropolitan  gas  works, 
and  at  others  is  sold  as  low  as  at  the  rate  of  one  penny  for  5  gallons.  This  latter  is 
however  fiir  from  its  real  value  even  as  fuel,  for  it  has  been  found  in  practice  that  the 
average  heating  power  of  tar,  as  compared  with  coke,  upon  a  long  series  of  workings,  is 
as  more  than  two  to  one,  or  in  other  words  that  a  gallon  of  tar  weighing  about  10^  lbs. 
affords  as  much  heat  as  half  a  bushel  or  22  lbs.  of  good  coke,  and  this  too  although  the 
tar  contains  about  one  pound  of  water  entangled  in  its  sutMtance  or  chemically  com- 
bined, so  as  not  to  be  separable  by  long  standing.  As  we  have  before  said,  the  tar  thus 
adulterated  with  water  is  still  equal  to  more  than  double  its  weight  of  good  coke  as  a 
beating  agent,  when  tested  upon  a  large  working  scale  for  many  months  in  succession. 
This  fact  ought  to  convince  us,  if  any  doubt  yet  remains,  of  the  folly  and  ignorance  of 
those  persons  who  assert  that  the  value  of  coal  as  a  calorific  substance  depends  solely 
upon  the  amount  of  carbon  or  coke  which  it  contains,  and  is  in  no  way  proportioned  to 
or  affected  by  the  quantity  of  its  tarry  or  volatile  products.  The  truth  would  appear 
to  be,  that  where  a  coal  affords  by  distillation  90  per  cent,  of  these  tarry  products,  its 
heating  power  is  exactly  double  of  that  which  the  residuary  carbon  or  coke  is  able  to 
produce ;  and  this  proportion  of  volatile  to  fixed  matter  b  jiut  about  the  ratio  existing 
in  most  bituminous  coals,  so  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  advocates  c»f  the  above  hypothesis 
are  wrong  to  the  extent  of  one  half.  The  high  heating  power  of  coal-tar  ought  to 
induce  the  managers  of  gas  works  either  to  use  it  themselves,  or,  where  this  cannot  be 
done,  to  vend  it  at  a  price  proportioned  to  its  value  in  coke ;  thus,  presuming  a  bushel  of 
coke  to  be  worth  4</.,  then  a  gallon  of  Ur  as  fuel  would  be  worth  2A  ;  whereas,  as  we 
have  seen,  this  tar  has  been  sold  as  low  as  5  gallons  for  one  penny,  a  most  convincing 
proof  of  the  expensive  nature  of  ignorance  in  some  situations.  The  arrangements  now 
in  use  at  the  Equitable  Gas  Works,  Pimlico,  are  the  best  we  have  seen,  so  fiv  as  regards 
the  heating  of  gas  retorts. 

The  consumption  of  Ur  as  fuel  is,  however,  after  all,  but  a  barbarous  misapplication  of, 
ingenuity,  and  far  beneath  the  intelligence  of  the  age.     This  subsUnce,  when  properly 
distilled,  is  capable  of  yielding  naphtha,  a  fixed  oil,  and  pitch,  the  two  former  of  which 
are  vastly  more  valuable  than  tar.   The  relative  proportion  of  these  products  is,  however, 
very  variable,  according  to  the  kind  and  quality  of  the  tar  employed,     llius  tar  firom 
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the  condenser  is  more  Valuable  for  its  products  than  the  tar  of  the  airaae  ebal  taken  hma 
the  hydraulic  main,  and  again  cannel  coal  tar  is  alirajs  superior  to  common  cotl-4af. 
In  general  we  may  estimate  the  aTailable  amount  of  the  volatile  and  fixed  matten  af 
eoal  somewhat  in  the  following  order.  * 


Naphtha, 

DesdoU. 

Pilch. 

Common  ooal  tar 

3 

62 

35 

Ordinary  cannel  tar 

9 

60 

SI 

Boghead  cannel  tar 

15 

67 

18 

Of  these  the  naphtha  is  in  large  demand  for  the  solution  of  caoutchoue,  the  lightio; 
of  lamps,  and  other  purposes.  The  dead  oil  contains  paraffine,  and  is  an  excellesi 
lubricator  for  machinery :  the  uses  of  pitch  need  not  be  enumerated.  At  the  preseot 
time  this  kind  of  naphtha  reaches  about  U,  6d,  per  gallon,  and  the  dead  oil  from  3^  to 
9d.  per  gallon,  so  that  a  more  profitable  form  of  manufacture  can  scared/  be  desired 
The  mode  of  working  up  these  substances  from  the  crude  tar  is  by  no  means  dtber 
difficult  or  expensive.  In  the  first  instance  the  oil  is  run  into  a  Teasel  like  a  eomnxm 
steam  boiler,  and  to  which  a  common  condenser  or  worm  is  connected ;  fire  is  tben 
applied,  and  the  process  of  distillation  carried  on  till  all  the  naphtha  has  passed  over,  vhicb 
is  known  by  the  cessation  of  the  fluid  flowing  from  the  worm ;  after  this  the  heat  a 
raised  eonuderably,  and  another  receiver  applied,  when  a  less  Tolatile  fluid  maka  ha 
appearance,  which  is  the  dead  oil,  and  which  continues  to  flow  until  smoke  issues  fba 
the  worm,  when  the  operation  is  finished  by  running  the  pitch  out  of  the  boiler,  so  as  to 
be  ready  for  another  operation.  The  naphtha  is  now  to  be  mixed  with  about  10  per 
eent.  by  bulk,  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  when  the  mixture  is  cool,  peroxide  of 
manganese  should  be  stirred  in  to  the  extent  of  half  the  weight  of  the  sulphuric  acid 
previously  employed,  after  which  the  naphtha  must  be  decanted  oflTand  re-disttl)ed  «ii^ 
care,  so  as  to  become  colourless,  and  of  a  specific  gravity  of  about  -850.  The  dead  oil 
is  commcmly  sent  into  the  market  in  its  crude  state,  but  this  is  a  practioe  to  be  con- 
demned. The  best  way  is  to  treat  it  in  the  same  manner  as  the  naphtha  with  nulphurk 
acid,  and  peroxide  of  manganese,  after  which  it  should  be  boiled  with  a  portion  of  esustie 
soda  lye,  and  when  the  oil  has  risen  to  the  surface  by  standing,  it  should  be  decanted 
carefully  and  distilled  gradually,  first  rejecting  the  watery  portions  which  rise  ia  the 
beginning  of  the  operation. 

When  Boghead  cannel  coal  has  been  used  for  the  production  of  the  tar,  the  dead  oil 
then  obtained  contains  a  portion  of  parafline,  which  crystallizes  in  the  dead  oil  « 
temperatures  below  50^  Fahr.  In  this  state  it  may  be  collected  by  filtration,  asd 
purified  from  adhering  oil  by  pressure,  when  it  may  be  boiled  with  about  8  per  cent  of 
its  weight  of  highly  concentrated  oil  of  vitriol,  which  clears  and  destroys  its  impurities, 
The  paraflUne  b  next  to  be  boiled  in  water,  and  suffered  to  cool  slowly,  so  ss  to 
deposit  the  charred  matters,  and  this  may  be  repeated  once  or  twice,  when  it  is  pure  sod 
marketable. 

Tar  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  in  1850,  12,097  lasts;  in  1851, 15,190  IsH*. 

TA  RP  AULI N  (from  Tar) ;  canvas  imbued  with  tar,  used  to  cover  the  hatdivsys  oft 
ship  to  prevent  rain  or  sea  water  from  entering  the  hold. 

TARRAS.    See  Cxmxmt  and  Mostab,  htdsauuc. 

TARTAR  (Tartre,  Fr.;  WeinaUin,  Germ,);  called  also  argal  or  argol;  is  the 
crude  bitartrate  of  potassa,  which  exists  in  the  juice  of  the  grape,  and  is  deposited 
from  wines  in  their  fermenting  casks,  being  precipitated  in  proportion  as  the  alcohol  a 


The  crude  tartar  is  purified,  or  converted  into  cream  of  tartar,  at  Montpclier,  bj 
the  following  process:  — 

The  argal  having  been  ground  under  vertical  mill -stones,  and  sifted,  one  part  of  it « 
boiled  with  1 5  of  water,  in  conical  copper  kettles,  tinned  on  the  inside.  As  won  ss  it » 
dissolved,  3  J  parts  of  ground  pipe-clay  are  introduced.  The  solution  being  well  stirred, 
and  then  settled,  is  drawn  ofF  into  crystallizing  vessels,  to  cool ;  the  crystals  /bnod  eoa- 
creted  on  the  sides  and  bottom  are  picked  out,  washed  with  water,  and  dried.  Ths 
mother-water  is  employed  upon  a  fresh  portion  of  argal.  The  crystals  of  the  fir*  ^ 
are  re-dissolved,  re-crystallixed,  and  exposed  upon  stretched  canvas  to  the  son  «*' *5 
to  be  bleached.  The  clay  serves  to  abstract  the  colouring-matter.  The  crystals  formed 
upon  the  surface  are  the  whitest,  whence  the  name  cream  of  tartar  is  derived. 

Purified  tartar,  the  bitartrate  of  potassa,  is  thus  obtained  in  hard  clusteraof  sfflsll  colour- 
less crystals,  which,  examined  by  a  lens,  are  seen  to  be  transparent  4-aded  prisms.  " 
has  no  smell,  but  a  feebly  acid  taste ;  is  unchangeable  in  the  air,  has  a  specific  grsvity 
of  1*95S,  dissolves  in  16  parts  of  boiling  water,  and  in  200  parts  at  60^  F.  I* » ^"*?* 
luble  m  alcohol    It  consists  of  24*956  potassa,  70i?76  tartaric  acid,  and  4*768  water.  » 
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mflTords,  by  dry  distillation,  j^yrotartarifi  acid,  and  an  empyrenmatio  oil ;  while  carbonatv 
of  potassA  remains  associated  with  much  charcoal  in  the  retort,  constituting  black  flux. 
Tartar  is  used  in  dyeing,  medicine,  and  for  extracting. 

TARTARIC  ACID.  {Aeide  tanrique.  Ft,;  Wnmtieinaaure,  Germ.)  This  is  pre- 
pared by  adding  gradually  to  a  boiling-hot  solution  of  100  parts  of  tartar,  in  a  large 
copper  boiler,  26  of  chalk,  made  into  a  smooth  pap  with  water.  A  brisk  eflTervescence  en- 
sues, by  the  disengagement  of  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  chalk,  while  its  base  combines 
with  the  add  excess  in  the  tartar,  and  forms  an  insoluble  precipitate  of  tartrate  of  lime. 
The  supernatant  liquor,  which  ia  a  solution  of  neutral  tartrate  of  potaasa,  must  be 
drawn  off  by  a  syphon,  and  decomposed  by  a  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  (muriate 
of  lime).  28}  parts  of  the  dry  chloride  are  sufficient  for  100  of  tartar.  The  tartrate 
of  lime,  from  both  proccoes,  is  to  be  washed  with  water,  drained,  and  then  subjected,  in 
a  leaden  cistern,  to  the  action  of  49  parts  of  sulphuric  acid,  previously  diluted  with  8 
times  its  weight  of  water  t  100  of  dry  tartrate  take  75  of  oil  of  vitriol.  This  mixture, 
after  digestion  lor  a  few  days,  is  converted  into  sulphate  of  lime  and  tartaric  acid.  The 
latter  is  to  be  separate  from  the  former  by  decantation,  filtration  through  canvas,  and 
cdulcoration  of  the  sulphate  of  lime  upon  the  filter. 

The  clear  acid  is  to  be  concentrated  in  leaden  pans,  by  a  moderate  heat,  till  it  acquires 
the  density  of  40°  B.  (spec  grav.  1*38),  and  tlien  it  is  run  off,  clear  from  any  sediment, 
into  leaden  or  stoneware  vessels,  which  are  set  in  a  dry  stove*room  for  it  to  crystallize. 
The  crystals,  being  re-dissolved  and  re-crystallised,  become  colourless  6-sided  prisms. 
In  decomposing  the  tartrate  of  lime^  a  very  slight  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  must  be  em- 
fxloyed  i  because  pure  tartaric  acid  would  dissolve  any  tartrate  <^  lime  that  may  escape  de- 
composition. Bone  black,  previously  freed  from  its  carbonste  and  phosphate  of  lime,  by 
muriatic  acid,  is  sometimes  employed  to  blanch  the  coloured  solutions  of  the  first  crystals. 
Tartaric  acid  contains  nearly  9  per  cent,  of  combined  water.  It  is  soluble  in  two  parts 
of  water  at  600,  and  in  its  own  weight  of  boiling  water.  In  its  dry  state,  as  it  exists  in 
tlie  tartrate  of  lime  or  lead,  it  consists  of  36-8  of  carbon,  3  of  hydrogen,  and  60*2  of 
oxygen.     It  is  much  employed  in  calico-printing,  and  for  making  sodaic  powders. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  variation  in  the  constituents  of  argol  or  rough  tartar,  the 
manufiusture  of  tartaric  acid  is  not  nearly  so  simple  as  a  first  glance  at  iu  several  processes 
might  lead  an  inexperienced  individual  to  suppose.  The  theory  of  prepsring  tartaric 
acid  seems,  indeed,  a  remarkably  easy  affair ;  and,  provided  the  materials  operated  upon 
were  pure  or  of  uniform  quality,  no  kind  of  manufacture  could  put  on  less  the  appear- 
ance of  risk  or  speculation.  But  too  many  know,  to  their  cost,  with  what  ready  facility 
the  whole  profit,  and  something  more,  of  a  large  operation,  will  occasionally  oose  off 
through  a  variety  of  unknown  channels,  and  present  a  sadly  defective  and  truncated 
return  of  saleable  produce.  In  fiuit,  money  is  not  unfrcquently  lost  in  this  manufacture 
by  very  old  and  experienced  makerst  The  differences  in  argol  arise  from  the  greater 
or  smaller  amount  of  tartrate  of  lime  combined  with  the  bitartrate  of  potash  ;  these 
differences  will,  in  a  commercial  way,  amount  to  from  5  to  25  or  even  30  per  cent ;  and 
herein  reudea  a  difficulty,  requiring  more  analytical  skill  and  chemical  knowledge  than 
is  commonly  found  amonffst  practical  manufiicturers.  We  will  suppose  that  an  argol 
has  been  purchased,  contaming  by  analysis  70  per  cent  of  bitartrate  of  potash,  but  also, 
though  unknown  to  the  purchaser,  containing  20  per  cent,  of  tartrate  of  lime.  Accord- 
ing to  the  process  followed,  this  argol  would  be  dosed  with  a  definite  proportion  of  chalk 
or  carbonate  of  lime,  so  as  to  produce  tartrate  of  lime  with  the  extra  tartaric  acid  of  the 
supertartrate  of  potash.  This  tartrate  of  lime,  being  insoluble,  would  fiiU  and  mingle 
with  the  20  per  cent,  already  existing ;  but  as  in  practice  the  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid 
employed  for  subsequent  decomposition  of  this  tartrate  of  lime  is  proportioned  to  the 
amount  of  chalk  originally  employed,  it  follows  that  the  tartrate  of  lime  naturally  present 
in  the  argol  ia  left  undecomposed,  and  comes  to  be  regarded  as  sulphate  of  lime,  to  the 
great  loss  of  the  manufacturer,  who  probably  finds  his  more  intelligent  neighbour  able 
to  buy  as  he  buys,  and  yet  capable  of  underselling  him  in  the  open  market.  To 
illustrate  the  fUll  bearing  of  this  and  other  interesting  points  in  tlie  fabrication  of  tartaric 
acid,  it  will  be  better  to  enter  into  a  condensed  description  of  the  whole  process,  taken  on 
the  assumption  that  pure  bitartrate  of  potash  is  the  raw  material  Xo  be  used  in  the 
manufiicture.  Having  weighed  out  a  given  proportion  of  tliis  substance,  it  is  to  bo 
thrown  into  a  leaden  £>iler,  provided  with  a  stirring  apparatus,  and  the  whole  has  some- 
tiroes  a  closely  fitting  cover  provided  with  a  pipe  for  carrying  off  and  utilising  the  car- 
bonic acid  gas  generated,  as  we  shall  see,  during  the  first  operation.  The  bitartrate  of 
potash  having  been  introduced  into  this  vessel,  water  is  then  added,  and  a  quantity  of 
dried  chalk,  in  the  ratio  of  about  one  part  of  dry  chalk  to  four  of  bitartrate  of  potash, 
put  in  by  degreesi  After  boiling  and  stirring  for  some  time,  the  effervescence  due  to 
the  carbonic  acid,  arising  from  the  decomposition  of  the  chalk,  ceases ;  and  then  the 
tartrate  of  lime  ia  to  be  allowed  to  subside,  that  the  clear  solution  of  tartrate  of  potash 
may  be  tested  with  litmus^  to  demonstrate  the  nonexistence  of  bitartrate  of  potash  in 
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the  fluid.    This  being  uHaahtiorf,  a  quantity  or  finely  powdered  ralphate 
thrown  in,  equal  to  one  and  three  quarter  times  the  weight  of  Uie  dried  cbalk  iist 
employed,  or  rather  better  than  }ths  of  the  bitaitrate  of  potuh.     This  miztnre  mnk  be 
boiled  for  a  eonsiderable  time,  and  assiduously  stirred  until  a  little  of  the  clear  liquor, 
when  hot,  affords  no  precipitate  on  the  addition  of  a  strong  sotution  of  nitrmte  of  lisae. 
The  decomposition  is  now  complete,  and  the  whole  of  the  tartaric  acid  will  be  fijauid 
united  to  the  lime  as  an  insoluble  powder  (tartrate  of  lime) ;  whilst  the  potaafa,  in  the 
state  of  sulphate,  exists  in  solution,  and  may  be  procured  by  efapotating  th«  elear  liquor. 
After  the  insoluble  tartrate  of  lime  has  been  two  or  three  times  washed  with  warm  water, 
it  is  to  be  decomposed  by  a  slight  excess  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  made  by  mixing 
together  oil  of  vitriol,  equal  to  2J[  times  the  weight  of  the  chalk  used,  with   lO  times  iu 
bulk  of  water.     In  this  way  sulphate  of  lime  is  formed,  which  is  set  aside  for  a  subse- 
quent operation,  leaving  the  tartaric  acid  with  a  trifling  excess  of  sulpburie  acid  In  the 
elear  solution.     This  solution,  when  crude  tartar  has  been  employed,  baa  gencnliy  a 
brown  or  reddish*yellow  colour,  and  requires  to  be  digested  fiir  some  hours  upon 
animal  charcoal,  to  purify  and  blMch  it.   When  this  is  effected,  it  is  earefully  erapontcd 
on  a  water  bath,  or  by  steam  heat,  and,  after  proper  concentration,  run  out  into  large 
cylindrical  leaden  coolers  to  crystallise.     A  seeond  solution,  digestion  on  animal  char^ 
coal,  and  recrystallixatioo,  are  genemlly  needed  to  render  the  acid  white  enough  for  the 
market     From  the  above,  it  will  be  seen  that  unless  the  manufiMturer  is  not  only  aware 
of  the  surplus  tartrate  of  lime  present  in  the  rough  tartar  he  buys,  but  haa  also  a  toler- 
ably correct  idea  of  its  quantity,  he  runs  a  risk,  almost  amounting  to  a  certainty,  of 
leaving  undecomposed  tartrate  of  lime  in  hb  sulphate  of  lime ;  and  as  this  Utter  is  in 
great  part  a  waste  product,  the  two  psss  away  from  the  works  under  one  name^  as  mere 
reftise.     But  there  is  also  an  important  consideration  connected  with  the  evaponiion  of 
solutions  of  tartaric  acid.     This  is  generally,  and  indeed  we  might  say  invariably,  done 
in  contact  with  atmospheric  air,  the  solution  meanwhile  containing  a  perceptible  exeee 
of  sulphuric  acid ;  but,  under  such  treatment,  tartaric  acid  undeigoes  deeomposation 
almost  as  readily  as  sugar ;  and  therefore,  like  sugar,  it  ought  to  be  operated  apoa  m 
vacuo,  or,  at  least,  in  a  vessel  rimilar  to  a  vaeuum  pan,  but  lined  with  lead,  to  pieveot 
cupreous  contamination.     In  this  way,  and  by  knowing  the  exact  eomposition  of  the 
rough  tartar  used  in  every  instance,  the  greatest  certainty  might  ultimately  be  secured 
in  this  delicate  manufacture,  instead  of  the  conflicting  and  paradoxical  results  which 
now  annoy,  and  too  frequently  dishearten,  the  practical  operator. 

T  A IITR  ATES,  are  salts  composed  of  tartaric  acid,  and  oxidised  bases,  in  equivalent 
proportions. 

TAWING,  is  the  process  of  preparing  the  white  skins  of  the  sheep  doe^  ftc    See 

LXATHXa. 

TEA.  This  well-known  plant  has  recently  acquired  peculiar  interest  amoi^  men 
of  science,  both  in  a  chemical  and  physiological  point  of  view.  In  its  composition  it  ap- 
proaches, by  the  quantity  of  asote  it  contains,  to  animalized  matter,  and  it  seems  thereby 
qualified,  according  to  Liebig,  to  exercise  an  extraordinary  action  on  some  of  the  func- 
tions of  animals,  especially  the  secretion  of  bile.  The  chemical  principle  diaracteristic 
of  tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa  beans,  is  one  and  the  same  when  equally  purified,  firom  which- 
ever  of  these  substances  it  is  extracted ;  and  is  called  indifferently  either  Theine  or 
Cafieine.  ^  Mulder  takes  it  from  tea,  by  treating  the  evaporated  extract  by  hot  water, 
with  calcined  magnesia,  filtering  the  mixture,  evaporating  to  dryness  the  liquor  which 
passes  through,  and  digesdng  the  residuum  in  etlier.  This  solution  being  distilled, 
the  ether  passes  over,  and  the  theine  renuuns  in  the  retort.  This  principle  is  estrseted 
in  the  same  way  from  ground  round  raw  coffee  and  from  ffmarana,  a  preparation  of  tlis 
seeds  of  PauUimot  highly  valued  by  the  Brasilians.  Theine,  when  pure,  crystallisei 
in  fine  glossy  needles,  like  white  silk,  which  lose,  at  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  8  per 
cent  of  their  weight,  constituting  its  two  atoms  of  water  of  crystallisation.  TImbm 
needles  are  bitter  tasted.  They  melt  at  350^  F.,  and  sublime  at  543^  without  decom- 
posing. The  crystals  dried  at  350P  dissolve  in  98  parts  of  cold  water,  97  of  alcohol, 
and  194  parts  of  etlier.  In  their  ordinary  state,  they  are  but  little  more  soluble 
in  these  menstrua.  Theine  is  a  feeble  base^  and  is  precipitable  by  tannin  alone  from 
its  solutions. 

Dr.  Stenhouse  prepares  theine  by  precipitating  a  decoction  of  tea  with  solution  of 
acetate  of  lead,  evaporating  the  filtered  liquor  to  a  dry  extract,  and  exposing  this 
extract  to  a  subliming  heat  in  a  shallow  iron  pan,  whose  mouth  is  covered  flatly  with 
porous  paper  luted  round  the  edges,  as  a  filter  to  the  vapour,  and  surmounted  with  a 
cap  of  compact  paper,  as  a  receiver  to  the  crystals.  In  this  way  he  obtained,  at  a 
maximum,  only  1*37  from  lOOtX)  of  tea.  But  M.  Pdigot,  from  the  qaantity  of 
asote  amounting  to  about  6  per  cent,  which  he  found  in  the  tea  leaves,  being  led  to 
believe  thst  much  more  theine  existed  in  them  than  had  hitherto  been  obtained,  adopted 
the  following  improved  process  of  extraction.    To  the  hot  infusion  of  ten,  subaeeute 
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<>r  \emd  and  then  tmmonia  were  added ;  through  the  filtered  liquor  a  durrent  of  aul- 
X>lBurettcd  hydrogen  was  passed  to  throw  down  all  the  lead,  and  the  clear  liquid  being 
evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat  afforded,  on  cooling,  an  abundant  crop  of  crystals.  By 
*"«-«^*poration  of  the  mother  liquor,  more  crystals  were  procured,  amounting  altoire* 
^her  to  from  5  to  6  out  of  100  of  tea.  o        a 

The  composition  of  theine  may  be  represented  by  the  chemical  formula,  C",  H\  N«, 
O* ;  whence  it  appears  to  contain  no  less  than  89  per  cent  of  nitrogen  or  axote. 

Peligot  found,  on  an  ayerage,  in  100  parts  of—. 

-..,.,    ,   ^  Parts  tolublfl  in  boiling  Water. 

Dried  black  teas  -  -  .  •  .      43.2 

green  teas  -  •  -  .  -      47.I 

Black  teas,  as  sold         -  -  .  •  .      S8*4 

Green  teas,  ditto  •<-•..      43.4 

Tea,  by  Mulder's  general  analysis^  has  a  very  complex  constitution;  100  parts 
contain  — 

Green.         Black. 
Essential  oil  (to  which  the  flavour  is  due)     -  •    0-79  0*60 

Chlorophyle  (leaf-green  matter)     ...    s«23  1  84 

Wax  -----    O-gg 

Resin  -  •  •  .  .    2*23  3*64 

Gum  •  •  •  -  -     S'56  7*28 

Tannin  .  .  -  .  -  17.80  12*88 

Theine  -----    0'43*         0*46 

ExtraotiTc  matter  -  -  -  -  22*80  19*88 

Do.  ,  dark-ooloured  -      .«  1*48 

Colorable  matter  separable  by  muriatic  acid  -  23*60  19*12  _ 

Albumen        -----     s^oo  2*80  ^ 

Vegetable  fibre  -  *  -  -  17  08  28*32 

Ashes  -  •  •  -  •     S'S6  5*24 

Since  the  proportion  of  aaote  in  theine  and  caffeine  is  so  much  greater  than  even  in 
any  animal  compound,  urea  and  uric  acid  excepted,  and  since  so  many  different  nations 
have  been,  as  it  were,  instinctively  led  to  the  extensive  use  of  tea,  coffee,  and  chocolate 
or  cocoa,  as  articles  of  food  and  enlivening  beverage,  which  ame  in  no  feature  or 
property,  but  in  the  possession  of  one  peculiar  chemical  principle,  we  must  conclude 
that  the  constitution  of  these  vegetable  products  is  no  random  freak  of  nature,  but  that 
it  has  been  ordained  by  Divine  Wisdom  for  performing  beneficial  effects  on  the  human 
race.  Hitherto^  indeed,  medicine,  a  conjectural  art,  exereised  too  much  by  men  super- 
ficially  skilled  in  the  science  of  nature,  and  the  slaves  or  abettors  of  baseless  hypotheses, 
has  laid  tea  and  coffee  generally  under  its  ban,  equally  infidlible  with  the  multitude, 
as  that  of  the  Pope  in  the  olden  time,  and  has  denounced  their  use,  as  causing  a  variety 
of  nervous  and  other  noMohgical  maladies.  But  chemistry,  advamnng  wi&  her  un- 
quenchable toreh  into  the  darkest  domains  of  Nature^  has  now  unveiled  the  mystery, 
and  displayed  those  elemental  transformations  of  the  organic  functions  in  the  human 
body,  to  which  tea  and  coffee  contribute  a  salutary  and  powerful  aid. 

laebig,  in  his  admirable  researches  into  the  kingdoms  of  life,  has  been  led  to  infer 
that  the  bile  is  one  of  the  products  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  the  animal 
tissues,  and  that  our  animal  food  may  be  resolved  by  the  action  of  oxygen,  so  amply 
applied  to  the  lungs  in  respiration,  into  bile  and  urea,  the  characteristic  constituent  of 
urine. 

When  the  consumption  of  tissue  in  man  is  small,  as  among  mankind  in  the  artificial 
state  of  life,  with  little  exereise  and  consequently  languid^  digestion,  assimilation,  and 
decomposition,  the  constant  use  of  substances  rich  in  azotixed  compounds,  closely  ana- 
logous to  the  chief  principle  of  the  bile,  must  assist  powerfully  in  the  production  of  this 
lecretion,  so  essential  to  the  healthy  action  of  the  boweb  and  other  organs.  Liebig 
hss  fully  proved  that  the  bile  is  not  an  ezcrementitious  fluid,  merely  to  be  r^ected,  as 
a  prejudicial  inmate  of  the  system,  but  that  it  serves,  afier  secretion,  some  important 
purpose  in  the  animal  economy,  being,  in  particular,  subservient  to  respiration. 

1  shall  conclude  these  remarks,  perhaps  more  appropriate  to  a  work  on  chemistry  than 
to  the  present,  by  stating  the  relation  between  tkeuiM  and  the  animal  product  UntritUf 
the  characteristic  constituent  of  bile. 


.     «       C„N„H^O,  "I  Two  atoms  of  taurto 


One  atom  of  theine         •     —       Cj9K,,Hf,Oa1  Two  atoms  of  taurine. 

Nine  atoms  of  water 
Nine  atoms  of  oxygen    - 


•  This  constituent  Is  obriously  much  oadsrrstsd. 
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The  letters  C,  N,  H,  O,  denote  carbon,  nitrogen  or  aiote,  hydrogen,  and  ozjgea ;  and 
the  figures  attached  to  each,  the  numl>er  of  atoms ;  one  atom  of  carbon  being  6^  one  d 
azote  14,  one  of  hydrogen  1,  and  one  of  oxygen  8 ;  from  which  the  compoutioo  oC 
the  bodies,  theine  and  taurine,  may  be  easily  computed  for  100  parts.  Now,  supposiniE 
one  tenth  of  the  bile  to  consist  of  solid  matter,  and  this  solid  matter  to  be  ebdeie  add 
(resolvable  into  taurine  but  different  from  it),  which  contains  3*87  of  nitrogen,  thra 
8*8  grains  of  theine  would  afford  to  480  grains  of  bile  (supposed  solid,  or  4,800  grains 
in  its  ordinary  state)  all  the  nitrogen  required  for  the  constitution  of  tmmrime,  its  pe> 
culiar  crystalline  principle. 

The  quantity  of  tot  grown  and  consumed  jn  China  cannot  be  ascertained,  but  the 
consumption  of  Europe  and  America ,may  be  taken  as  follows  : — 


Russia 

United  States  of  America" 

France 

Holland     - 

Other  countries 

Great  Britain 


6300,000  lbs. 

r,ooo,ooo 

2,000,000 

2,800,000 

2,000,000 

50,000,000 

71,300,000  lbs.  or  31,830  tons. 


The  number  of  tea-dealers  in  the  year  1839  was,  in  England,  82,794  ;  in  Sootlaad, 
13,611  ;  and  in  Ireland,  12,744  ;  making  a  total  of  109,179.  It  is  presumed  that  in 
consequence  of  the  increased  population  their  number  at  present  must  exceed  ISOyOOQ. 

The  observations  of  Liebig  afford  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  cause  of  tbe  great 
partiality  of  the  poor,  not  only  for  tea,  but  for  tea  of  an  expensive  and  superior  kind. 
He  says,  <*  We  shall  never  certainly  be  able  to  discover  how  men  were  first  led  to  tbe 
use  of  the  hot  infusion  of  the  leaves  of  a  certain  shrub  (tea),  or  of  a  decoction  oi  cer- 
tain roasted  seeds  (coffee).     Some' cause  th€re  must  be,  which  will  explain  how  the 
practice  has  become  a  necessary  of  life  to  all  flations.     But  it  is  still  more  remarkable, 
that  the  beneficial  effbcts  of  both  pFants  on  thd  health  must  be  ascribed  to  one  and  the 
aame  substance  (tkiine  or  eaffkine),  the  presence  of  which  in  two  Tegetables,  bekmgiog 
to  natural  families,  the  products  of  different  quarters  of  the  globe,  could  hardly  have 
presented  itself  to  the  boldest  imagination.     Yet  recent  researches  have  shown,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  exclude  all  doubt,  that  thSine  and  eaj^ne  are  in  all  respects  identieaL** 
And  he  adds,  **  That  we  may  consider  these  vegetable  compounds,  so  remarkable  for 
their  action  on  the  brain,  and  the  substance  of  the  organs  of  motimi,  as  dements  of 
food  for  organs  as  yet  unknown,  which  are  destined  to  convert  tlie  blood  into  ner- 
vous substance,  and  thus  recruit  the  energy  of  the  moving  and  thinking  foeultica.* 
Such  a  discovery  gives  great  importance  to  tea  and  coffee,  in  a  physiological  aod 
medical  point  of  view. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  Paris,  lately  held,  M.  Peligot  read  a 
paper  on  the  Chemical  Combinations  of  Tea.  He  stated,  that  tea  contained  easenttal 
principles  of  nutrition,  far  exceeding  in  importance  its  stimulating  properties:  and 
showed  that  tea  is,  in  every  respect,  one  of  the  most  desirable  articles  of  geocral  use. 
One  of  his  experiments  on  the  nutritious  qualities  of  tea,  as  compared  with  those  of 
soup,  was  decidedly  in  fiivour  of  the  former. 

Coffee  is  grown  in  Brazil,  Cuba,  Hayti,  Java,  British  West  Indies,  Dutch  Goians, 
States  of  South  America,  French  West  India  Colonies,  Porto  Rico,  Sumatra,  Ceyloo, 
Bourbon,  Manilla  and  Mocha.  Brazil  produces  the  largest  quantity,  72,000,000 
pounds  weight ;  and  the  other  states  and  colonies  according  to  the  order  in  which  they 
are  enumerated,  down  to  Mocha,  which  produces  the  least,  or  1,000^000  pounds; 
making  a  total  of  346,000,000  pounds,  equal  to  the  consumption  of  the  enormoos 
quantity  of  2,900  tons  weekly,  or  150,800  tons  per  annum. 

From  the  official  returns,  the  quantities  of  coffee  exported  in  one  year  firom  tbe 
different  places  of  production  were  154,550  tons : 


To  France 

U.  S.  of  America    • 

Trieste 

Hamburgh  - 

Antwerp 

Amsterdam 

Bremen 

St  PetersbuT|p 

Norway  and  Sweden 


TONS. 

29,650 

46,070 

9,000 

20,620 

10,000 

8,530 

4,500 

2,000 

1,470  I 


Denmark 

Spain  • 

Prussia 

Naples  and  Sicily 

Venice 

Fiume 


TO  vs. 
1,400 
1,000 
930 
640 
320 
170 


Great  Britain  (average  of  10  yrs.)18,SiK) 

154,550 
Every  reflecting  roan  will  admit  that  articlei  of  nicb  va8t  CiOBSumption  as  tea  sod 
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•offee  (aiDOuntiDg  together  to  more  than  185,000  tons  annually),'  fonning  the  chief 
liquid  food  of  a  whole  nation,  must  exercise  a  great  influence  upon  the  health  of  the 
people,  and  that  any  discovery  which  tends  to  the  purification  of  these  alimentary 
drinks,  rendering  them  more  wholesome,  without  rendering  them  less  agreeable,  is  a 
grtat  boon  oonferred  upon  society. 

TEA,  COMPOSITION  OF.  The  most  remarkable  products  that  have  been  in-y 
dicated  in  tea  are,  —  Ist,  tannin ;  Snd,  an  essential  oil,  to  which  it  owes  its  aroma,  and 
which  has  great  ilTfluence  *on  its  Commertfial  valu^ ;  3rd,  It  crystalline  substance,  very 
rich  in  nitrogen,  thiine^  which  is  also  met  with  in  coffee  (whence  it  is  frequently  termed 
caffeina),  and  which  is  likewise  found  in  Guarana  a  remedy  highly  valued  by  the  Braxilians. 

Besidas  these  three,  M.  Mulder  extracted  from  t6a  eleven  other  substances,  which  are 
usually  iBet  with  in  all  leases.  The  same'  chemist  found,  in  the  various  kinds  of  tea 
from  ChiDa  and  Java,  a  Ihtle  lestf  than  a  half  p^  cent,  of  their  weight  of  theine. 
Dr.  Stenhouse,  in  a  recent  investigation,  obtained  from  1*37  to  0*98  theine  from  100 
parts  of  tea. 

An  accurate  knowledge  of  the  amount  of  the  nitrogenous  principles  contained  in  tea 
being  of  the  utmost  importance,  he  first  determined  the  total  amount  of  nitrogen  contained 
in  the  leaf,  in  order  thus  to  have  a  safe  guide  when  subsequently  isolating  the  substances 
between  which  this  nitrogen  is  distributed. 

On  determinii^  the  nitrogen  by  M.  Dumas's  process,  he  obtained  the  following 
numbers :  —  % 

Nitrogra  In  100  parts, 
tea  dried  Nt  23(P. 
Pekoe  tea  -  -  -  -  -   •  6*58 

Gunpowder  tea  -  -  -  •  -  6*15 

Souchong  tea     -  -  -  -  -  6*15 

Assam  tea  -  -  -  -  -  5*10 

This  amount  of  nitrogen  is  llir  more  eonsiderable  than  has  been  detected  in  any  veget- 
able hitherto  analysed.  These  first  experiments  prove,  therefore,  the  existence  of  from 
SO  to  SO  per  cent,  of  nitrogenous  substances  in  tea,  while  former  analyses  scarcely  carry 
the  proportion  to  more  than  three  or  four  hundredths.  He  sought  for  these  substances 
euccessively  in  the  products  of  the  leaf  soluble  in  boiling  water,  in  those  which  do  not 
dissolve  in  water,  and  in  each  of  the  substances  which  might  be  separated  either  from  the 
infusion  or  from  the  exhausted  leaf. 

He  first  determined  the  proportion  of  soluble  products  which  boiling  water  extracts 
from  tea.  and  operated  upon  27  kinds  of  tea,  taking  into  consideration  the  water  already 
contained  in  the  letd,  either  from  its  desiccation  in  China  not  having  been  complete,  or 
from  having  absorbed  during  or  after  its  transport  a  certain  quantity  of  atmospheric 
water.  He  found  that  the  green  teas  contain,  on  an  average,  10^  the  black  teas  8  per  cent, 
of  water. 

The  proportion  of  products  soluble  in  hot  water  varies  considerably,  and  depends 
chiefly  upon  the  age  of  the  leai;  which  is  younger,  and  oonsequently  less  liqueous,  in  the 
green  than  in  the  black  tea.     On  an  average  he  found  in  100  parts  of 

Farts  loluble  fn 
boiling  water. 

Dry  black  teas  -  -  -  -  •  -43  9 

Dry  green  teas         ••----     47*1 

Black  teas  in  their  commercial  state  -  -  -  -    38*4 

Green  teas  do  do  ••  -  -    43*4 

When  an  infusion  of  tea  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  a  chocolate  brown  residue  remains, 
which,  when  derived  from  green  gunpowder,  contains  4*35  per  cent  nitrogen  ;  if  from 
black  souchong,  4*70  per  cent,  nitrogen. 

These  considerable  quantities  of  nitrogen,  do  they  belong  to  several  principles  con- 
tained in  the  infusion,  or  solely  to  the  theine,  which  ia  the  only  nitrogenous  substance 
hitherto  noticed  in  it  ?  He  first  endeavoured  to  solve  this  que^ion :  as  the  quantitative 
determination  of  theine  is  a  diflicult  operation  from  its  being  soluble  in  wnter,  alcohol, 
and  ether,  and  not  being  precipitated  by  any  reagent  with  the  exception  of  tannin,  he  first 
ascertained  whether  the  other  substances  which  might  be  separated  frt>m  the  infusion 
contained  any  nitrogen. 

The  subacetate  of  lead  throws  down  about  half  the  soluble  constituents  contained  in 
this  infusion.  The  precipitate,  which  is  of  a  more  or  less  dark  yellow,  according  to 
whether  it  is  derived  from  green  or  black  tea,  contains  the  whole  of  the  colouring  matter, 
the  whole  of  the  tannin,  and  a  peculiar  acid,  which  affords  an  insoluble  salt  of  a  light 
yellow  colour  with  the  subacetate  of  lead.  He  haa  not  yet  terminated  the  examination 
of  this  acid. 

I  found  this  mixed  precipitate  to  contain  very  little  nitrogen ;  it  is  therefore  in  the 
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portion  of  the  Lofusion  which  it  not  precipitated  that  the  (ubstaoees  eontaining  thb  ele- 
ment must  be  sought  for. 

To  determine  the  amount  of  theine,  M.  Mulder  eraporatcs  the  infusioB  viih 
caustic  magnesia,  and  treats  the  residue  with  ether,  which  only  diasoWes  out  the 
theine.  On  modifying  this  process  Dr.  Stenhouse  has  obtained  the  following  quantities 
of  theine  from  100  paru  of 

Hyson-  ----.-    2'40 

Another  kind    •  -  -  -  -  -    2-55 

Mixture  in  equal  parts  of  gunpowder,  hyion,  imperial, 

caper  and  pekoe        .....     S-70 
Gunpowder      -.--•.     4-1 
Another  kind    -  -  -  -  -  -S'5 

Tliese  quantities  are  far  more  conndersble  than  have  been  obtained  either  by  M. 
Mulder  or  Dr.  Stenhouse ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  do  not  account  for  the  total 
amount  of  nitrogen  of  the  infusion  in  the  state  of  theine,  for  the  composition  of  theine 
being  represented  by  the  formula  C*  H*  N'  O',  and  this  substance  oonuinini^  29-0 
per  cent  of  nitrogen,  gunpowder  tea  should  contain  7*4  and  souchong  6'5  theine  in  100 
parts  of  these  teas  taken  in  their  ordinary  state,  if  no  other  nitrogenous  substance  ecoom- 
panied  the  theine  in  the  solution.  _ 

By  the  following  Tcry  simple  process,  I  sucKeded  in  obtuning  a  proportion  of  theine 
far  more  considerable  than  I  first  found.     To  the  hot  infusion  of  tea  subaeetate  of  lead 
and  then  ammonia  are  added  ;  the  liquid  is  separated  by  filtration  from  the  precipitate, 
and  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrc^en  passed  through  it,  the  sulphuret  of  lead  b  remored 
from  the  soluticNi,  which  is  cTaporated  at  a  gentle  heat ;  on  cooling,  an  abundant  crop  of 
crystals  of  theine  is  obtained,  and  the  motlier  lye  affords  more  crystals  on  cautious  erapo- 
ration.     The  first  crystab  are  purified  by  reerystallization  from  water,  and  then  the 
mother  lye  is  used  to  dissolve  the  second  crop,  so  as  to  have  the  least  possible  quantity 
of  mother  lye  and  the  largest  amount  of  crystals.     In  this  manner  I  <4>tained  from  50 
grammes  of  gunpowder  tea  1  *98  grammes  of  crystalliKd  theine»  which  is  equal  to 
3*84  per  cent. 

But  there  remains  a  syrupy  liquid  which  still  contains  some  theine.  This  I  deter- 
mined by  means  of  a  solution  of  tannin  of  known  strength,  which  precipitates  it  aloncw 
and  I  believe  entirely,  if  the  liquid  be  cold  and  accurately  neutralised  with  ammonia  mm 
the  tannin  is  added. 

On  adding  the  fresh  quantity  of  theine,  isolated  by  this  re-agent  to  that  obtsincd  as 
crystals,  one  hundred  parts  of  gunpowder  tea,  taken  in  its  ordinary  sfatCi  fiimisfacd 
5*84  theine  ;  100  parts  of  the  same  tea  in  its  dry  state  gave  6*23  of  this  substance. 

These  numbers  approach  very  nearly  to  those  which  should  be  obtained  if  theine 
were  the  only  nitrogenous  substance  contuned  in  the  infusion.  There  is,  however,  still 
a  deficit  of  0*75  nitrogen,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  I  obtained  only  a  minimum. 
It  is,  moreover,  possible  that  the  infusion  contained  some  ammoniaeal  salts,  or  that  a 
small  portion  of  the  theine  was  decomposed  during  the  evaporation  of  the  liquid  :  this 
substance  being  very  liable  to  alteration,  like  the  compounds  rich  in  nitrogen,  which  it 
resembles  by  its  composition  and  properties. 

However  this  be,  it  may  be  concluded  from  the  above  experiments,  1.,  that  theine  is 
the  principal  nitrogenous  substance  contained  in  the  infusion  of  tea,  2.»  that  it  exisu  in 
larger  quantity  than  has  hitherto  been  admitted. 

The  portion  of  tea  from  which  boiling  water  extracted  no  more  soluble  principle 
contained  in  100  parts,  dried  23a>,  4*46  nitrogen  for  the  souchong,  and  4*30  for  tlie 
gmipowder.  These  quantities,  added  to  those  of  the  infusion,  represent  very  nearly  the 
nitrogen  ascertained  by  analysis  to  exist  in  the  entire  leaC 

On  boiling  for  some  time  the  exhausted  leaves  in  water  containing  ^  of  their  weight  of 
potash,  a  brown  liquid  is  obtained,  which  affords,  on  the  addition  of  dilute  sulphuric 
or  acetic  acid,  a  considerable  flocculent  and  brown  precipitate,  which  contains  8  45  per 
cent,  nitrogen ;  the  product  of  another  preparation  gave  9*9.1.  Alcohol  and  ether  remove 
from  this  precipitate  about  SO  per  cent  of  a  green  substance,  which  appears  to  contain  a 
lat  acid.  Hiis  product  is  not  pure  after  this  treatment,  for  it  is  strongly  coloured  and 
contains  pectie  acid ;  nevertheless  that  which  contained  8*45  nitrogen  afforded  1 1  35 
of  this  element  after  being  treated  with  alcohol  and  ether.  Although  I  have  not  obtained 
this  substance  in  a  state  of  purity,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  consider  it,  from  the  general 
resemblance  of  its  characters,  as  identical  with  the  caseine  from  milk. 

It  is  probable  that  this  body  exists  in  the  insoluble  portion  of  the  leaf  in  combinatioa 
with  tannin,  and  that  the  potash  acts  by  destroying  this  combination.  The  presence 
of  this  substance  in  tea  is  a  Uet  the  more  worthy  of  attention  as  it  occurs  to  a  very  largo 
amount,  if,  as  is  probable,  the  greater  portion  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  exhausted  leaf  is 
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deriyed  from  it.  On  admitting,  with  MM.  Dumas  and  Cahours,  16  per  cenL  of 
nitrogen  in  caaeine,  the  eihausted  leaves  would  contain  no  less  than  28  hundredths 
of  this  principle ;  tea  in  its  ordinary  stote  would  conUin  from  14  to  15  per  cent 

I  found  it  impossible  to  separate  the  whole  of  this  caseine  from  the  tea.  I  obtained, 
in  one  experiment,  from  100  parts  of  eshausted  leaves,  S5  of  the  mixture  above  men- 
tioned,  containing  from  8  to  10  per  cent,  nitrogen,  which  represent  from  18  to  80  per  cent. 
of  caseine  supposed  pure ;  but  the  leaves,  after  being  treated  twice  with  potash,  still 
oontained  2*73  per  cent.  This  nitrogen,  in  the  state  of  caseine,  would  represent  5-7 
per  cent.,  so  that  we  thus  approach  very  close  to  the  amount  of  the  nitrogen  indicated 
by  analysis. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  experiments,  that  tea  contains  a  proportion  of  nitrogen 
altogether  exceptional ;  it  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  leaf  is  not  taken  in  its 
natural  state,  but  that  it  comes  to  us  after  having  been  manufactured.  It  is  well  known 
that,  before  being  delivered  into  commerce,  tea  is  submitted  to  a  torrefaction,  which 
softens  the  leaf  and  allows  of  a  rather  considerable  quantity  of  an  acrid  and  slightly 
corrosive  juice  being  expressed  by  means  of  the  pressure  of  the  hands ;  the  leaf  is  then 
rolled  up,  and  dried  more  or  less  rapidly  according  to  whether  green  or  black  tea  is 
to  be  made  from  it.  Now  it  is  possible  that  this  juice  contains  little  or  no  nitrogen, 
and  that  consequently  ita  separation  would  increase  the  amount  of  nitrogen  which  remains 
in  the  leaf.  On  determining  the  quaiitity  contained  in  fresh  leaves  from  some  tea  plant 
cultivated  in  gardens  near  Paris,  I  found  4*37  nitrogen,  in  100  parts  of  the  dried  tea. 
Perhaps  the  difference  of  climate  and  mode  Of  culture  may  suffice  to  produce  these 
Tariations. 

I  will  conclude  this  paper  by  some  observations  on  the  use  of  tea  considered  as  bever- 
age and  as  aliment.  It  cannot  be  denied,  considering  the  amount  of  nitrogen  contained 
in  this  leaf  and  the  presence  of  caseine,  that  tea  is  a  true  aliment  when  consumed  as  a 
whole,  with  or  without  previous  infusion,  as,  according  to  information,  some  of  the 
Indian  tribes  do. 

We  find  the  following  statement  in  one  of  Victor  Jacquemont's  letters  :  **  Tea  comes 
to  Cashmere  by  caravans,  through  Chinese  Tartary  and  lliibet  .  .  .  It  is  prepared 
with  milk,  butter  and  salt,  and  an  alkaline  salt  of  a  bitter  taste.  At  Kurnoor  it  is 
prepared  in  a  different  manner :  the  leaves  are  boiled  for  an  hour  or  two,  the  water  is 
thrown  away,  and  the  leaves  mixed  with  rank  butter,  &c."  Is  it  not  evident  that  in  the 
first  case  the  instinctive  use  of  the  alkaline  salt  has  for  its  object  the  solution  of  the 
caseine,  and  thus  causing  it  to  form  part  of  the  inftision,  while  in  the  second  the  caseine 
remains,  and  is  consumed  with  the  leaf  itself 

But  it  is  not  in  this  manner  that  tea  is  prepared  among  the  more  civilised  nations 
Ought  we  to  admit  that  ita  infusion,  made  with  little  and  much  water,  has  any  other 
actions  but  on  the  nervous  system,  by  producing  an  excitement  which  may  for  a  certain 
time  lorm  a  substitute  for  veritable  food  ?  Can  it  be  compared  to  other  substances  of 
mndoubted  efficacy  as  nutriment,  to  milk  or  to  meat  broth  ?  Without  seeking  to  solve 
these  difficult  questions,  I  have  determined  some  of  the  elementa  which  must  occupy 
an  important  rank  in  their  discussions.  I  have  determined  the  weight  and  the  nature 
of  the  principles  which  enter  into  the  infusion  of  tea,  as  it  is  usually  prepared  for  drink- 
ing. The  tea  is  not  then  deprived  of  all  ita  soluble  principles ;  the  lesf  still  retains  at 
least  a  third  of  what  it  abandons  to  water  when  submitted  to  firequent  washings ,  an 
inftision,  for  instance,  made  with  20  grains  of  gunpowder  tea  and  one  quart  of  water 
affi>rded  6*33  grains  of  soluble  products,  containing  very  nearly  one  grain  of  thciue. 
^Ptligot,  m  CompteM  Meiuiu$,Jiify  17.  1843. 

TEA,  ffr§euf  contains  34*6  parts  of  tannin,  5*9  of  gum,  5*7  of  vegetable  albu- 
mine,  51*3  of  ligneous  fibre,  with  2*5  of  loss  ;  and  black  tea  contains  40*6  of  tannin, 
6*3  of  gum,  5*4  of  vegetable  albumine,  44*8  of  ligneous  fibre,  with  2  of  loss.  The  ashes 
contain  silica,  carbonate  of  lime,  nuignesia,  and  chloride  of  potassium.  —  Frank.  Davy 
obtained  33*5  of  extract  from  Souchong  tea;  of  which  10  were  precipitated  by  gelatine. 
He  found  8*5  only  of  tannin  in  green  tea.  The  latter  chemist  inmost  to  be  depended 
upon.  Chemical  analysis  has  not  yet  discovered  that  principle  iif  tea  to  which  ita  ex- 
citing property  is  due. 

PrqparatioH  of  green  tea.  It  is  brought  to  Canton  unprepared ;  as  £(ohea,  SentMhunp^ 
and  is  thrown  into  a  hemispherical  iron  pan,  kept  red-hot  over  a  fire.  The  leaves  are 
constantly  stirred  till  they  are  thoroughly  heated,  when  they  are  dyed,  by  adding  for 
each  pound  of  tea,  1  spoonful  of  gypsum,  1  of  turmeric,  and  2  or  3  of  Prussian  blue. 
The  leaves  instantly  change  into  a  bluish  green,  and  after  being  well  stirred  for  a  few 
minutes,  are  taken  out,  being  shrivelled  by  the  heat  They  are  now  sifted  ;  the  small 
longish  leaves  fall  through  the  first  sieve,  and  form  young  Hyson ;  the  roundest  granular 
ones  fidl  through  the  last,  and  constitute  Gunpowder,  or  Choo-cha. 

Tke  Chimeee  method  of  making  Black  Tea  in  Upper  ^smnn.^— In  the  first  place,  the 

•  By  C.  A.  Bruoe,  superlntaDdeot  of  tea  cultitrs. 
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youngest  and  most  tender  leaves  are  gathered  ;  but  when  there  are  many  hands  and  u 
great  quantity  of  leaves  to  be  collectMl,  the  people  employed  nip  off  with  the  IbreinKer 
and  thumb  the  fine  end  of  the  branch  with  about  four  leaves  on,  and  sometimes  even 
more,  if  they  look  tender.  These  are  all  brought  to  the  place  where  they  are  to  be 
converted  into  tea  ;  they  are  then  put  into  a  large,  circular,  open-worked  bamboo  basket, 
having  a  rim  all  Toimd,  two  fingers  broad.  The  leaves  are  thinly  acattetea  in  these 
baskets,  and  then  placed  in  a  framework  of  bamboo,  in  all  appearance  like  the  side  of  an 
Indian  hut  without  grass,  resting  on  posts,  S  feet  from  the  ground,  with  an  angle  of 
about  25^.  The  baskets  with  leaves  are  put  in  this  frame  to  dry  in  the  san,  and  are 
pushed  up  and  brought  down  by  a  long  bamboo  with  a  circular  piece  of  wood  at  the 
end.  The  leaves  are  permitted  to  dry  about  two  hours,  being  oeea^onally  turned ;  but 
the  time  required  for  this  process  depends  on  the  heat  of  the  sun.  When  they  begin  to 
have  a  slightly  withered  appearance,  they  are  taken  down  and  brought  into  tbe  house, 
where  they  are  placed  on  a  frame  to  cool  for  half  an  hour.  They  are  then  put  into 
smaller  baskets  of  the  same  kind  as  the  former,  and  placed  on  a  stand.  People  are  now 
employed  to  soften  the  leaves  still  more,  by  gently  clapping  them  between  their  hands, 
with  their  fingers  and  thumb  extended,  and  tossing  them  up  and  letting  them  fell,  for 
about  five  or  ten  minutes.  They  are  then  again  put  on  tbe  frame  during  half  an  hour, 
and  brought  down  and  clapped  with  the  hands  as  before.  This  is  done  three  tuceeaave 
times,  until  the  leaves  become  to  the  touch  like  soft  leather ;  the  beating  and  putting 
away  being  said  to  give  the  tea  the  black  colour  and  bitter  flavour.  After  this  tbe  tea 
is  put  into  hot  cast-iron  pans,  which  are  fiied  in  a  circular  mud  fireplace,  so  that  tbe 
flame  cannot  ascend  round  the  pan  to  incpmmode  the  operator.  This  pan  is  well  healed 
by  a  straw  or  bamboo  fire  to  a  certain  degree.  About  two  pounds  of  the  leaves  are  then 
put  into  each  hot  pan,  and  spread  in  such  a  manner  that  all  tbe  leaves  may  get  the  same 
degree  of  heat  They  are  every  now  and  then  briskly  turned  with  the  naked  hand,  to 
prevent  a  leaf  from  b«ng  burnt.  When  the  leaves  become  inconveniently  hot  to  the 
hand,  they  are  quickly  taken  out  and  delivered  to  another  man  with  a  dose-worked 
bamboo  basket  ready  to  receive  them.  A  few  leaves  that  may  have  been  left  behiiul  un 
smartly  brushed  out  with  a  bamboo  broom ;  all  this  time  a  brisk  fire  b  kept  up  under 
the  pan.  After  the  pan  has  been  used  in  this  manner  three  or  four  timea,  a  bucket  oC 
cold  water  is  thrown  in,  and  a  soft  brickbat  and  bamboo  broom  used,  to  give  it  a  good 
scouring  out ;  the  water  is  thrown  out  of  the  pan  by  the  brush  on  one  side,  the  pan 
itsif  beeing  never  taken  off.  The  leaves,  all  hot  on  the  bamboo  basket,  are  laid  on  a 
table  that  has  a  narrow  rim  on  its  back,  to  prevent  these  baskets  from  slipping  off  when 
pushed  against  iL  The  two  pounds  of  hot  leaves  are  now  divided  into  two  or  three 
parcels,  and  distributed  to  as  many  men,  who  stand  up  to  the  table  with  the  leaves  right 
before  them,  and  each  placing  his  legs  close  together  ;  the  leaves  are  next  collected  into 
a  ball,  which  he  gently  grasps  in  his  left  hand,  with  the  thumb  extended,  the  fingers 
close  together,  and  the  hand  resting  on  the  little  finger.  Tbe  right  hand  must  be  ex- 
tended in  the  same  manner  as  the  left,  but  with  the  palm  turned  downwards,  resting  on 
the  top  of  the  ball  of  tea  leaves.  Both  hands  are  now  employed  to  roll  and  propel  the 
ball  along :  the  left  hand  pushing  it  on,  and  allowing  it  to  revolve  as  it  moves ;  the  right 
hand  also  pushes  it  forward,  resting  on  it  with  some  force,  and  keeping  it  down  to 
express  the  juice  which  the  leaves  contain.  The  art  lies  here  in  giving  tbe  bail  a  eir- 
cuiar  motion,  and  permitting  it  to  turn  under  and  in  tbe  hand  two  or  three  whole 
revolutions,  before  the  arms  are  extended  to  their  full  length,  and  drawing  the  ball  of 
leaves  quickly  back  without  leaving  a  leaf  behind,  being  rolled  for  about  five  minutes  in 
this  way.  The  ball  of  tea  leaves  is  from  time  to  time  gently  and  delicatelv  opened  with 
the  fingers,  lifted  as  high  as  the  face,  and  then  allowed  to  Ml  again.  Thia  is  done  two 
or  three  times,  to  separate  the  leaves ;  and  afterwards  the  basket  with  the  leaves  biiftcd 
up  as  often,  and  receives  a  circular  shake  to  bring  these  towards  the  centre.  The  leaves 
are  now  taken  back  to  the  hot  pans,  and  spread  out  in  them  as  before,  being  again 
turned  with  the  naked  hand,  and  when  hot  taken  out  and  rolled :  after  which  they  are 
put  into  the  drying  basket,  and  spread  on  a  sieve  which  is  in  the  centre  of  the  bnket, 
and  the  whole  placed  over  a  charcoal  fire.  The  fire  is  very  nicely  regulated ;  there 
must  not  be  the  least  smoke,  and  the  charcoal  should  be  well  picked* 

When  the  fire  is  lighted,  it  is  fanned  until  it  gets  a  fine  red  glare^  and  the  smoke  ia  all 
gone  off;  being  every  now  and  then  stirred  and  the  coals  brought  into  the  centre,  so  as 
to  leavv  the  outer  edp  low.  When  the  leaves  are  put  into  the  drying  bttket,  they  are 
gently  separated  by  lifting  them  up  with  the  fingers  of  both  hands  extended  for  apart, 
and  allowing  them  to  foil  down  again ;  they  are  placed  S  or  4  inches  deep  on  the  neve, 
leaving  a  passage  in  the  centre  for  the  hot  air  to  pass.  Before  it  is  put  over  tbe  fire,  tbe 
drying  basket  receives  a  smart  slap  with  both  hands  in  the  act  of  Itfttng  it  up,  which  is 
done  to  shake  down  any  leaves  tliat  mteht  otherwise  drop  through  the  sieve,  or  to  pre* 
vent  them  from  fid  ling  into  the  fire  ana  occasioning  a  smoke,  which  would  aflect  and 
spoil  the  tea.     This  sJap  on  the  basket  is  invariably  applied  throughout  the  stages  of  the 
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tea  fiMDuiacture.  There  is  always  a  large  basket  underneath  to  receive  the  small  leaves 
that  fall,  which  are  afterwards  collected,  dried,  and  added  to  the  other  tea;  in  no  case 
are  the  baskets  or  sieves  permitted  to  touch  or  remain  on  the  ground,  but  always  laid  on 
a  receiver  with  three  li^s.  After  the  leaves  have  been  half  dried  in  the  drying  basket, 
and  while  they  are  still  soft,  they  are  taken  off  the  fire,  and  put  into  large  open-worked 
baskets,  and  then  put  on  the  shelf,  in  order  that  the  tea  may  improve  in  colour. 

Next  day  the  leaves  are  all  sorted  into  large,  middling,  and  small ;  sometimes  there 

are  four  sorts.     All  these,  the  Chinese  informed  me,  become  so  many  different  kinds  of 

teas ;  the  smallest  leaves  they  ealled  Pha-ho,  the  second  Pow>chong,  the  third  Su-chong, 

and  the  fourth,  or  the  largest  leaves,  Toy-ehong.      After  this  assortment  they  are  again 

put  on  the  sieve  in  the  drying  basket  (taking  great  care  not  to  mix  the  sorts),  and  on 

the  fire,  as  on  the  preceding  day ;  but  now  very  little  more  than  will  cover  the  bottom  of 

the  sieve  is  put  in  at  one  time,  the  same  care  of  the  fire  is  taken  as  before,  and  the  same 

precaution  of  tapping  the  drying  basket  every  now  and  then.     The  tea  is  taken  off*  the 

6re  with  the  nicest  care,  for  fear  of  any  particle  of  the  tea  (ailing  into  it.     Whenever 

the  drying  basket  is  taken  ofl^  it  is  put  on  the  receiver,  the  neve  in  the  drying  basket 

taken  out,  the  tea  turned  over,  the  sieve  replaced,  the  tap  given,  and  the  basket  placed 

again  over  the  fire.     As  the  tea  becomes  crisp,  it  is  taken  out  and  thrown  into  a  large 

receiving  basket,  until  all  the  quantity  on  hand  has  become  alike  dried  and  crisp ;  from 

which  basket  it  is  again  removed  into    the   drying  basket,  but  now  in  much  larger 

quantities.     It  is  then  piled  up  eight  and  ten  inches  high  on  the  sieve  in  the  drying 

basket ;  in  the  centre  a  small  passage  is  left  fi^r  the  hot  air  to  ascend ;  the  fire  that  was 

before  bright  and  clear,  has  now  ashes  thrown  on  it  to  deaden  its  effect,  and  the  shakings 

that  have  been  collected  are  put  on  the  top  of  all ;  the  tap  is  given,  and  the  basket  with 

the  greatest  care  is  put  over  the  fire.    Another  basket  is  placed  over  the  whole,  to  throw 

back  any  heat  that  may  ascend.     Now  and  then  it  is  taken  off*,  and  put  on  the  receiver ; 

the  hands,  with  the  fingers  wide  apart,  are  run  down  the  sides  of  the  basket  to  the  sieve, 

and  the  tea  gently  turned  orer,  the  passage  in  the  centre  again  made^  &c,  and  the  basket 

again  placed  on  the  fire.     It  is  from  time  to  time  examined,  and  when  the  leaves  have 

become  so  cri^  that  they  break  by  the  slightest  pressure  of  the  fingers,  it  is  taken  off, 

when  the  tea  is  ready.     All  the  different  lunds  of  leaves  underwent  the  same  operation. 

The  tea  is  now  little  by  little  put  into  boxes,  and  first  pressed  down  with  the  hands  and 

then  with  the  feet  (dean  stoclungs  having  been  previously  put  on). 

There  is  a  small  room  inside  of  the  tea-house,  7  cubits  square  and  5  high,  having 
bamboos  laid  across  on  the  top  to  support  a  network  of  bamboo,  and  the  sides  of 
the  room  smeared  with  mud  to  exclude  the  air.  When  there  is  wet  weather,  and  the 
leaves  cannot  be  dried  in  the  sun,  they  are  laid  out  on  the  top  of  this  room,  on  the  net- 
work, on  an  iron  pan,  the  same  as  is  used  to  heat  the  leaves ;  some  fire  is  put  into  it, 
either  of  grass  or  bamboo,  so  that  the  flame  may  ascend  high ;  the  pan  is  put  on  a  square 
wooden  fhune,  that  luut  wooden  rollers  on  its  legs,  and  pushed  round  and  round  this 
little  room  by  one  man,  while  another  feeds  the  fire,  the  leaves  on  the  top  being 
occasionally  turned ;  when  they  are  a  little  withered,  the  fire  is  taken  away,  and  the 
leaves  brought  down  and  manufiictured  into  tea,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  had  been 
dried  in  the  sun.  But  this  is  not  a  good  plan,  and  never  had  recourse  to^  if  it  can  pos- 
^bly  be  avoided. 

Tea  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  in  1850,  50,513,384  lbs.  ;  in  1851, 
71,466,460  lbs.  Retained  for  home  consumption,  in  1850,  51,178,215 lbs.;  in  1851, 
53,965,1  IS  lbs.     Duty  received,  in  1 850,  5,597,708^1 ;  in  1851,  5,902,433/. 

TEASEL,  the  head  of  the  thistle  {Diptaetu),  is  employed  to  raise  tlie  nap  of  cloth. 
8ee  WooLLxir  MAKurAcraax. 
TEETH.     See  Bonxs. 

TELEGRAPHS^  ELECTRICAL,  PRUSSIAN.  These  telegraphs  are  used  on 
all  Prussian  government  lines,  and  on  most  of  the  railway  lines  of  Northern  Germany, 
making  a  total  of  about  3,000  miles;  besides  extensive  lines  which  at  present  are  in 
course  of  construction  in  Russia  and  other  countries. 

Inditating  TeUgrapha,^^  Keys  are  arranged  round  a  dial,  each  key  bearing  a  letter  of 
the  alphabet;  one  line  wire  is  used,  which  connecu  two  or  more  instruments  at  different 
stations.  A  hand  on  each  dial  revolves  in  concert  with  the  hands  on  the  remaining 
instruments ;  but  by  pressing  down  a  key  on  any  of  them,  all  the  hands  stop,  pointing  to 
the  same  letter,  until  the  key  is  again  released.  These  instrumenta  differ  essentially 
from  other  telegraphs,  inasmuch  as  they  are  entirely  electrical  machines,  which  break 
and  reclose  their  own  contacts  in  a  similar  manner  as  a  steam-engine  works  its  slide. 

The  electric  current  in  passing  through  the  line  wire,  and  the  coils  in  each  instrument 
cause  the  armatures  to  be  attracted  by  its  motion  to  break  the  circuit ;  the  armatures  are 
then  quite  at  liberty  to  fiiU  back,  and  in  so  doing  each  instrument  re-establishes  the 
circuit,  and  the  succeeding  stroke  takes  place.  In  pressing  down  a  key,  the  armature  is 
stopped  from  fiiUing  back,  and  consequently  no  current  can  pass  through  the  line  wire 
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until  it  is  released.  The  motion  of  the  armature  is  transferred  to  a  notched  wheel*  the 
spindle  of  which  carries  the  hand  on  the  dial.  In  the  same  case  with  each  tel^raph  is 
an  alarum,  which  is  also  worked  hy  the  electric  circuit,  only  at  the  time  when  the  com- 
mutator arm  is  placed  in  the  position  of  "  rest/*  and  that  of  another  station  is  moved  on 
**  telegraphs.**  The  alarum  continues  to  sound  until  the  arm  of  the  tel^raph,  whieh  is 
to  receive  a  message,  is  also  placed  on  the  tel^raph,  when  the  instruments  b^in  to 
work,  making  about  35  revolutions,  or  1,050  double  strokes  of  the  arnoature  per 
minute. 

Printing  telegraphs  are  also  worked  by  the  electric  current  only,  without  the  aid  of 
clockwork.  Their  arrangement  is  similar  to  that  of  the  indicating  telegraph.  In  place 
of  the  hand  on  the  dial,  there  is  a  type  wheel  with  SO  springs,  each  carrying  a  type  ;  it 
stops  with  the  hand  of  the  indicating  telegraph,  at  which  moment  a  hammer  plaeed 
below  the  wheel  strikes  against  it,  and  prints  the  letter  on  a  strip  of  paper,  which  paases 
over  a  blackened  roller  turning  round  with  it  so  as  always  to  offer  new  surfiices  to  the 
hammer.  The  hammer  is  worked  by  a  magnet,  which  is  excited  by  the  same  battery 
which  works  the  type  wheel :  its  current  b  continually  broken  and  restored  by  the 
movements  of  the  armature  of  the  type  wheel ;  but  as  the  type  wheel  stops,  the  current 
becomes  permanent,  and  accumulates  sufficient  power  to  raise  the  hammer,  which  in  so 
doing  breaks  its  own  current  and  falls  back  again. 

The  printing  telegraph  is  placed  always  by  the  side  of  the  indicating  telegraph,  and 
records  each  message  on  both  or  all  stations. 

By  this  means  mistakes  in  the  transmission  of  the  messages  are  made  morally  im- 
possible. The  current  being  always  broken  on  both  or  all  the  stations,  currents  arming 
from  had  insulation  of  the  line  wire  will  not  influence  the  harmonious  working  of  the 
instruments,  as  long  as  these  currents  are  not  strong  enough  to  work  one  or  the  other 
instruments  by  their  own  action,  and  the  receiver  of  the  message  will  always  be  able  to 
interrupt  and  speak  to  the  communicator.  Besides,  an  unlimited  number  of  telegr^ha 
and  other  instruments  for  communicating  particular  signals  may  be  included  in  the 
circuit  of  the  same  line-wire.  - 

2.  Another  telegraph  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  record  on  both  stations  the  message 
delivered  by  the  common  English  needle  telegraph.  Two  magnets  by  means  of  two  pins 
make  dots  in  two  different  lines  on  a  strip  of  paper  which  is  moved  by  clockwork.  Dots 
on  the  upper  line  correspond  with  a  movement  of  the  needle  to  the  right,  and  dots  on 
the  lower  line  correspond  with  that  to  the  left. 

Instead  of  needle  telegraphs  peculiar  communicating  instruments  may  be  used,  con- 
sisting either  of  a  pair  of  keys  only,  or  of  a  complete  key -board,  which  by  pressing  dovm 
one  of  them  causes  the  conventional  sign  representing  the  letter  marked  on  it  to  be 
printed  in  a  double  line  of  dots. 

3.  A  double  needle  telegraph,  with  electro-magnets  and  worked  by  one  line-wire. 

4.  An  alarum,  by  which  intermediate  stations,  when  excluded  from  the  line-wire,  may 
be  recalled  into  the  circuit 

5.  An  alarum  with  two  large  cast-iron  bells,  which  are  placed  on  level  crosnngs,  &c., 
along  railways  and  serve  to  announce  the  departure  of  each  train  along  the  line.  The 
bells  are  surrounded  by  clockwork,  which  is  released  by  a  current  of  longer  duration 
than  is  required  to  work  the  telegraphs. 

6.  An  instrument  which  is  used  to  detect  bad  insulation  in  the  gutta  percha  coated 
line-wire. 

7.  A  galvanometer  to  test  the  insulation  of  the  line-wire,  and  another  hy  wbic^ 
defects  in  the  line-wire  may  be  pointed  out,  without  leaving  the  end  stations. 

8.  Gutta  percha  coated  electric  line-wire,  which  was  first  invented  by  Mr.  Sumena, 
and  applied  by  him  on  a  large  scale,  since  1847. 

9.  An  improved  Morsels  telegraph  worked  by  secondary  power. 
TELLURIUM,  is  a  metal  too  rare  and  high-priced  to  be  used  in  the  arts. 
TERRA-COTTA,  literally  baked  clay,  is  the  name  given  to  statues,  architectural 

decorations,  figures,  vases,  &c.,  modelled  or  cast  in  a  paste  nuide  of  pipe  or  potter*s  clay  and 
a  fine-grained  colourless  sand,  from  Ryegate,  with  pulverised  potsherds^  slowly  dried  in  the 
air,  and  afterwards  fired  to  a  stony  hardness  in  a  proper  kiln.     See  Stokb,  AsTiriciAX.. 

TERRA  DI  SIENA,  is  a  brown  ferruginous  ochre,  employed  in  painting. 

TEST  LIQUORS.  To  reduce  an  alkaline,  acid,  or  a  neutral  saline  solution  of  a 
oeruin  strength  to  one  of  any  other  strength.  Let  a  «  the  given  strength  per  cent,  of 
one  liquid ;  6  s  100 ;  c  »  the  desired  strength  ;  x  «  the  volume  of  the  diluted  solution. 

ExampU,     Let  an  alkaline  solution  contain  40  per  cent  of  alkali :  if  it  is  to  be  reduced 

to  one  containing  24  per  cent,  then  the  above  formula  gives  '*-^»  x  -152?  «  166-6; 

c  24 

hence  if  100  measures  of  the  liquid  a  be  diluted  into  166  measures,  it  will  then  contain 
24  per  cent. 

TESTS,  are  chemical  reagents  of  any  kind,  which  indicate,  by  special  characters, 
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s  nature  of  any  substance,  simple  or  compound.     See   Assay,   the  several  metals* 
ids,  &c. 

TEXTILE  FABRICS.  The  first  business  of  the  weaver  is  to  adapt  those  parts  of 
I  loom  which  move  the  warp,  to  the  formation  of  the  various  kinds  of  ornamental  figures 
lich  the  cloth  is  intended  to  exhibit.  This  subject  is  called  the  draught,  drawing  or  read- 
{  in,  and  the  cording  of  looms.  In  every  species  of  weaving,  whether  direct  or  cross, 
9  whole  difference  of  pattern  or  effect  is  produced,  either  by  the  succession  in  which  the 
reads  of  warp  are  introduced  into  the  heddles,  or  by  the  succession  in  which  those  hed- 
es  are  moved  in  the  working.  The  heddles  be«ng  stretched  between  two  shafts  of  wood, 
I  the  heddles  connected  by  the  same  shafts  are  called  a  leaf;  and  as  the  operation  of 
troducing  the  warp  into  any  number  of  leaves  is  called  drawing  a  warp,  the  plan  of 
ccession  is  called  ^e  draught.  When  this  operation  has  been  performed  correctly,  the 
•xt  part  of  the  weaver*s  business  is  to  connect  the  different  leaves  with  the  levers  or 
eddies  by  which  they  are  to  be  moved,  so  that  one  or  more  may  be  raised  or  sunk  by 
•ery  treddle  successively,  as  may  be  required  to  produce  the  peculiar  pattern.  These 
»nneetions  being  made  by  coupling  the  different  parts  of  the  apparatus  by  cords,  this 
deration  is  called  the  cording.  In  order  to  direct  the  operator  in  this  part  of  his  busi- 
eas,  especially  if  previously  unacquainted  with  the  particular  pattern  upon  which  he  is 
mployed,  plans  are  drawn  upon  paper,  specimens  of  which  will  be  found  in  Jlgg.  1420, 
42 1«,  &c.   These  plans  are  horixontal  sections  of  a  loom,  the  heddles  being  represented 

across  the  paper  at  a,  and  the  treddles  under  them, 
and  crossing  them  at  right  angles  at  6.     In  ^ff». 
1420.  and  1421.  they  are  represented  as  if  they  were 
distinct  pieces  of  wood,  those  across  being  the  un- 
der shaft  of  each  leaf  of  heddles,  and  those  at  the 
left  hand  the  treddles.     See  Wxavino.     In  actual 
weaving,  the  treddles  are  placed  at  right  angles  to 
the  heddles,  the  sinking  cords  descending  perpendi- 
cularly as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  centre  of  the 
latter.     Placing  them  at  the  left  hand,  therefore, 
b  only  for  ready  inspection,  and  for    practical 
convenience.     At  e  a  few  threads  of  warp  are  shown 
as  they  pass  through  the  heddles,  and  the  thick  lines 
'ikj  sVi'    denote  the  leaf  with  which  each  thread  is  connect- 
d.      Thus,  in  >S^.  1420.,  the  right-hand  thread,  next  to  a,  passes  through  the  eye  of  a 
eddle  upon  the  back  leaf,  and  is  disconnected  with  all  the  other  leaves ;  the  next  thread 
asses  through  a  heddle  on  the  second  leaf;  the  third,  through  the  third  leaf;  the  fourth, 
hrough  the  fourth  leaf;  and  the  fifth,  through  the  fifth  or  front  leaf.     One  set  of  the 
Iraught  being  now  completed,  the  weaver  recommences  with  the  back  leaf,  and  pro- 
ieeds  in  the  same  succession  again  to  the  front.   Two  sets  of  the  draught  are  represen- 
:ed  in  this  figure,  and  the  same  succession,  it  is  understood  by  weavers  (who  seldom 
iraw  more  than  one  set),  must  be  repeated  until  all  the  warp  is  included.     When  they 
proceed  to  apply  the  cords,  the  right-hand  part  of  the  plan  at  b  serves  as  a  guide.     In 
all  the  plans  ^own  by  these  figures,  excepting  one  which  shall  be  noticed,  a  connexion 
must  be  formed,  by  cording,  between  every  leaf  of  heddles  and  every  treddle ;  for  all  the 
leaves  must  either  rise  or  sink.     The  raising  motion  is  effected  by  coupling  the  leaf  to 
one  end  of  its  correspondent  top  lever ;  the  other  end  of  this  lever  is  tied  to  the  long 
inarch  below,  and  tliis  to  the  treddle.     The  sinking  connexion  is  carried  directly  from 
under  the  leaf  to  the  treddle.     To  direct  a  weaver  which  of  these  connexions  is  to  be 
formed  with  each  treddle,  a  black  spot  is  placed  when  a  leaf  is  to  be  raised,  where  the 
leaf  and  treddle  intersect  each  other  upon  the  plan,  and  the  sinking  connexions  are  left 
blank.     For  example,  to  cord  the  treddle  1,  to  the  back  leaf,  put  a  raising  cord,  and 
to   each   of  the  other  four,   sinking   cords;   for    the    treddle  2,    raise   the   second 
leaf^   and  sink  the  remaining  four,  and  so   of  the  rest;  the  spot  always  denoting 
the  leaf  or  leaves  to  be  raised.    The  ^^«.  1420.  and  1421.  are  drawn  for  the  purpose 
of  rendering  the  general  principle  of  this  kind  of  plans  fiuniliar  to  those  who  have 
not  been  previously  acquainted  with   them;   but  those  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  manufacture  and  weave  ornamented  cloths,  never  consume  time  by  representing 
either  heddles  or  treddles  as  solid  or  distinct  bodies.     They  content  themselves  with 
ruling  a  number  of  lines  across  a  piece  of  paper,  sufiScient  to  make  the  intervals  between 
these  lines  represent  the  number  of  leaves  required.     Upon  these  intervals,  they  merely 
mark  the  succession  of  the  draught,  without  producing  every  line  to  resemble  a  thread 
of  warp.     At  the  left  hand,  they  draw  as  many  lines  across  the  former  as  will  afford  an 
interval  for  each  treddle :  and  in  the  squares  produced  by  the  intersections  of  these  lines, 
they  place  the  dots,  spots  or  cyphers  which  denote  the  raising  cords.    It  is  also  common 
to  oontimie  the  cross  lines  which  denote  the  treddle  a  considerable  length  beyond  the 
intenections^  and  to  mark  by  dots,  placed  diagonally  in  the  intervals,  the  order  or 
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succession  in  which  the  treddles  are  to  be  pressed  down  in  weaving.  The  fonner  of 
these  modes  has  been  adopted  in  the  remaining  fig»,  to  1429.;  but  to  save  room,  the 
Utter  has  been  avoided,  and  the  succession  marked  by  the  order  of  the  figures  under  the 
intervals  which  denote  the  treddles. 

Some  explanation  of  the  various  kinds  of  fimciful  cloths  represented  by  these  plan^ 
may  serve  Airther  to  illustrate  this  subject,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important  of  mnj 
connected  with  the  manufhcture  of  cloth,  and  will  also  enable  a  person  who  tboraugfaly 
studies  them,  readily  to  acquire  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  other  varieties  in  weaving, 
which  are  boundless.  Fig$.  1480.  and  1421.  represent  the  draught  and  eording  of  the 
two  varieties  of  tweeled  cloth  wrought  with  five  leaves  of  heddles.  The  first  is  the 
gular  or  run  tweel,  which,  as  every  leaf  rises  in  regular  suocessicm,  while  the  rest 
sunk,  interweaves  the  wsrp  and  woof  only  at  every  fifth  interval,  and  as  the  sttcceefnon 
is  uniform,  the  cloth,  when  woven,  presents  the  appearance  of  parallel  diagonal  lines*  at 
an  angle  of  about  45^  over  the  whole  sur&oe.  A  tweel  may  have  the  regularity  of  its 
diagonal  lines  broken  by  applying  the  cording  as  in>l^.  1421.  It  will  be  observed,  that 
in  both  figures  the  draught  of  the  warp  b  precisdy  the  same,  and  that  the  whole  dif- 
ference of  the  two  plans  consists  in  the  order  of  placing  the  spots  denoting  the  mising 
cords,  the  first  being  regular  and  successive,  and  the  second  alternate. 

Figt,  1422  and  142S.  are  the  regular  and  broken  tweels  which  may  be  produced  with 
eight  leaves.     This  properly  is  the  tweel  denominated  satin  in  the  silk  manufiieturr, 

although  many  webs 
of  nlk  wrought  with 
only  five  leaves  re- 
ceive that  eppella- 
tion.  Some  of  the 
finest  Florentine 
ulks  are  tweeled 
with  nzteen    leaves. 
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"When  the  broken  tweel  of  eight  leaves  is  used,  the  efivct  is  much  superior  to  what 
could  be  produced  by  a  smaller  number ;  for  in  this  two  leaves  are  passed  in  every  inter- 
val, which  gives  a  much  nearer  resemblance  to  plain  cloth  than  the  others.  For  this 
reason  it  is  preferred  in  weaving  the  finest  damasks.  The  draught  of  the  eight-leaf 
tweel  differs  in  nothing  firom  the  others,  excepting  in  the  number  of  leaves.  The  difier- 
enoe  of  the  eording  in  the  broken  tweel  will  appear  by  inspecting  the  cyphers  which 
mark  the  raising  eords*  and  comparing  them  with  those  of  the  broken  tweel  of  five 
leaves.  Fig.  1 424.  represents  the  draught  and  cording  of  striped  dimity  of  a  tweel  of 
five  leaves.  This  is  the  most  simple  species  of  fiuiciful  tweeling.  It  consists  of  ten 
2^24  leaves,  or  double  the  number  of  the  common  tweeJ. 

These  ten  leaves  are  moved  by  only  five  treddles,  in 
the  same  manner  as  a  common  tweel.  The  stripe  b 
formed  by  one  set,  of  the  leaves  fioshing  the  wsrp, 
and  the  other  set,  the  wooC  The  figure  represenu 
a  stripe  formed  by  ten  threads*  alternately  drawn 
through  each  of  the  two  sets  of  leaves.  In  thb  case, 
the  stripe  and  the  intervab  will  be  equally  broad, 
and  what  b  the  stripe  upon  one  side  of  the  cloth,  will  be  the  intervsl  upon  the  other, 
and  vice  vmrgd.  But  great  variety  of  patterns  may  be  introdueed  by  drawing  the  warp 
in  greater  or  smaller  portions  through  either  set  The  tweel  b  of  the  regular  kind, 
but  may  be  broken  by  placing  the  cording  as  in  Jig,  1421.  It  will  be  obserred  that 
the  cording-nuurks  of  the  lower  or  front  leaves  are  exactly  the  converse  of  the  other 
set ;  for  where  a  rsbing  mark  b  placed  upon  one^  it  b  marked  for  sinking  in  the  other ; 
that  b  to  say,  the  mark  b  omitted  ;  and  all  leaves  which  sink  in  the  one^  are  naarkcd 
for  rabing  in  the  other  :  thus,  one   thread  rises  in  suoeessioD  in  the  baek  sct»  and 

four  sink  ;  but  in  the  front  set,  four  rise,  and  only 
one  sinks.  The  woof,  of  coune,  passiiig  over  the 
four  sunk  threads,  and  under  the  raised  one,  in  the 
first  instance,  b  flushed  above ;  but  where  the  re- 
verse takes  places  as  in  the  second,  it  b  flushed 
below ;  and  thus  the  appearanoe  of  a  stripe  b  fomedi 
The  analogy  subsisting  between  striped  dimity  and 
dornoek  b  so  great,  that  before  noticing  the  plsa 
for  fancy  dimity,  it  may  be  proper  to  allude  to  the  dornoek,  the  pUn  of  which  b  repre- 
sented by  >S^.  1425. 

^  The  draught  of  dornoek  is  precisely  the  same  in  every  respect  with  that  of  striped 
dimity.  It  also  consists  of  two  sets  of  tweeling-heddles,  whether  three,  four,  or  fife 
leaves  are  used  for  each  set.  The  right-hand  set  of  treddles  b  also  corded  exactly  in  the 
same  way,  as  will  appear  by  comparing  them.     But  at  the  dimity  b  a  eontioaed  stripe 
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ftom  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  web^  only  five  treddles  are  required  to  more  ten* 
leaves.  The  domock  being  checker-work,  the  weaver  must  possess  the  power  of  re- 
versing this  at  pleasure.  He  therefore  adds  five  more  treddles,  the  cording  of  which  is 
exactly  thcTeverse  of  the  former  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  back  leaves,  in  the  former  case, 
hmving  one  leaf  raised,  and  four  rank,  have,  by  working  with  these  additional  treddles, 
one  leaf  sunk  and  four  leaves  raised.  The  firont  leaves  are  in  the  same  manner  reversed, 
mnd  the  mounting  is  complete.  So  long  as  the  weaver  continues  to  work  with  either 
set,  a  stripe  will  be  formed,  as  in  the  dimity ;  but  when  he  changes  his  feet  from  one  set 
to  the  other,  the  whole  efiect  is  reversed,  and  the  checkers  formed.  The  domock  pat- 
tern upon  the  design  paper,  ^.  1435^  may  be  thus  explained  :  let  every  square  of  the 
design  represent  five  Uireads  upon  either  set  of  the  heddles,  which  are  aud  by  weavers 
to  be  once  over  the  draught,  supposing  the  tweel  to  be  one  of  five  leaves ;  draw  three 
parallel  lines,  as  under,  to  form  two  intervals,  each  representing  one  of  the  sets ;  the 
draught  will  then  be  as^foUows :  — > 
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The  above  is  exactly  so  much  of  the  pattern  as  b  there  laid  down,  to  show  its  ap- 
pearance ;  but  one  whole  range  of  the  pattern  is  completed  by  tbe  figure  1,  nearest  to 
the  right  hand  upon  the  lower  interval  between  the  lines,  and  tbe  remaining  figures, 
nearer  to  the  right,  form  the  becinning  of  a  second  range  or  set  These  are  to  be  re- 
peated in  the  same  way  across  the  whole  warp.  The  lower  interval  represents  the  five 
front  leaves  |  the  upper  interval,  the  five  back  ones.  The  first  figure  4,  denotes  that  five 
threads  are  to  be  successively  drawn  upon  the  back  leaves,  and  this  operation  repeated 
four  times.  The  first  figure  4,  in  the  lower  interval,  eipresses  that  the  same  is  to  be 
done  upon  the  front  leaves ;  and  each  figure,  by  its  diagonal  position,  shows  how  often, 
and  in  what  succession,  five  threads  are  to  be  drawn  upon  the  leavea  which  the  inter- 
val in  which  it  is  placed  represents. 

Domocks  of  more  extensive  patterns  are  sometimes  woven  with  S,  4,  5,  and  even  S 
sets  of  leaves;  but  after  the  leaves  exceed  15  in  number,  they  both  occupy  an  incon« 
venient  space,  and  are  very  unwieldy  to  work.  For  these  reasons  the  diaper  harness  ia 
in  almost  everv  instance  preferred.  -       -      .-  , 

Fiff.  1426.  represenU  the  draught  and  cording  of  a  fiinciful  species  of  dimity,  in 
which   it  will   be  observed   that  the   warp   is   not  drawn   directly  from   the   back 

to  the  front  leaf,  as  in  the  former  examples;  but 
when  it  has  arrived  at  either  external  leaf,  the  draught 
u  reversed,  and  returns  gradually  to  the  other.  The 
same  draught  is  frequently  used  in  tweeling,  when  it 
is  wished  that  the  dliigonal  lines  should  appear  upon 
the  cloth  in  a  sigsag  direction.  This  plan  exhibits 
the  draught  and  cording  which  will  produce  the  pat- 
tern upon  the  design-paper  in  Jig.  1420.  a.  Were  all 
tbe  squares  produced  by  the  intersection  of  the  lines  denoting  the  leaves  and  treddles, 
where  the  raised  dots  are  placed,  filled  the  same  as  on  the  design,  they  would  produce  the 
effect  of  exactly  one-fourth  of  that  pattern.  This  is  caused  by  the  reversing  of  the 
draught,  which  gives  the  other  side  reversed  as  on  the  design ;  and  when  ail  the  treddles, 
from  1  to  16,  have  been  successively  used  in  tbe  working,  one-half  of  the  pattern  will 
become  complete.  The  weaver  then  goes  again  over  his  treddles,  in  the  reversed 
order  of  the  numbers,  firom  17  to  SO,  when  the  other  half  of  the  pattern  will  be  com- 
pleted. From  this  similarity  of  the  cording  to  the  design,  it  b  easy,  when  a  design  is 
given,  to  make  out  the  draught  and  cording  proper  to  work  it ;  and  when  the  cording  b 
given  to  see  its  effect  upon  the  design. 
Fig.  1427.  represents  the  draught  of  the  diaper  mounting,  and  the  cording  of  the  front 
1427  leaves  which  are  moved  by  treddles.     From  the  plan, 

it  will  appear  that  S  threads  are  included  in  every 

mail  of  the  harness,  and  that  these  are   drawn  in 

single  threads  through  the  firont  leaves.   The  cording 

forms  an  exception  to  the  general  rules,  that  when  one 

or  more  leaves  are  raised,  all  tbe  rest  must  be  sunk ; 

for  in  thb  instance,  one  leaf  rises,  one  sinks,  and  three 

remain  stationary.     An  additional  mark,  therefore,  b  used  in  thb  plan.     The  dots,  as 

formerly,  denote  rabing  cords ;  the  blanks,  sinking  cords ;  and  where  the  cord  is  to  be 

totslly  omitted,  the  cross  marks  x  are  placed. 

Fig.  1428.  b  the  draught  and  cording  of  a  spot  whose  two  vides  are  similar,  but  re- 
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versed.  That  upon  the  plan  forms  a  diamond,  similar  to  tbe  one  drawn  upon  the  de- 
sign paper  in  the  diagram,  but  smaller  in  sue.  The  draught  here  is  refersed,  as  in  the 
dimity  plan,  and  the  treading  is  also  to  be  rerersed,  after  arriTing  at  6,  to  complete  the 
diamond.  Like  it,  too,  the  raising  marks  form  one-fourth  of  the  pattern.  In  weavinj; 
spou,  they  are  commonly  placed  at  intenrals,  with  a  portion  of  plain  cloth  between 
them,  and  in  alternate  rows,  the  spots  of  one  row  being  between  those  of  the 
other.  But  as  intenrals  of  plain  doth  must  take  place,  both  by  the  warp  and  woof;  2 
leaves  are  added  for  that  purpose.  The  front,  or  ground  leaf,  includes  every  aecood 
thread  of  the  whole  warp ;  the  second,  or  plun  leaf,  that  part  which  fiirms  the  inter- 
vals by  the  warp.  Tbe  remaining  leaves  form  the  spots ;  the  first  six  being  allotted  to  one 
row  of  spots,  and  the  second  six  to  the  next  row ;  where  each  spot  is  in  the  centre  be- 
tween the  former.  The  reversed  draught  of  the  first 
is  shown  entire,  and  is  succeeded  by  12  threads  of 
plain.  One-half  of  the  draught  of  the  next  row  is 
then  given,  which  is  to  be  completed  exactly  like  the 
first,  and  succeeded  by  12  threads  more  of  plain  ; 
when,  one  set  of  the  pattern  being  finished,  the 
succession  is  to  be  repeated  over  tbe  whole 
As  spots  are  formed  by  inserting  woof  of 
dimensions  than  that  which  forms  the  &brie,  every  second  thread  only  is  allotted  for  tbe 
spotting.  Those  included  in  the  front,  or  ground  leaf,  are  represented  by  lines,  and  the 
q)ot  threads  between  them,  by  marks  in  the  intervals,  as  in  the  other  plans. 

The  treddles  necessary  to  work  this  spot  are,  in  number,  14.  Of  these  the  two  in  the 
centre,  a,  6,  when  pressed  alternately,  will  produce  plain  cloth ;  for  5  raises  the  front  leaf 
which  includes  half  of  the  warp,  and  sinks  all  the  rest ;  while  o  exactly  reverses  the  oper- 
ation. Tbe  spot-treddles  on  the  right  hand  work  the 
tM|Hii  row  contuned  in  the  first  six  spot-leaves :  and  those 
il\]-\\  W  upon  the  left  band,  the  row  contained  in  the  aeeond 
^""^-rjlfj  Ml.  In  working  spots,  one  thread,  or  shot  of  spotting- 
it^  woof,  and  two  of  plain,  are  successively  inserted,  by 
means  of  two  separate  shuttle 


Dissimilar  spots  are  those  whose  sides  are  quite 
different  from  each  other.  The  draught  only  of  these  is  represented  by  >f^.  1429i 
The  cording  depends  entirely  upon  tbe  figure. 

Fig,  1430.  represents  any  solid  body  composed  of  parts  kuhed  together.  If  the 
darkened  squares  be  supposed  to  be  beams  of  wood,  connected  by  cordage,  they  will 
give  a  precise  idea  of  textile  fabric  Tbe  beams  cannot  come  into  actual  contact, 
because,  if  the  kuking  cords  were  as  fine  even  as  human  hairs,  tliey  must  still  require 

J4SQ  space.     The  thickness  is   that  of  one 

beam  and  one  cord;  but  if  the  cords 
touch  each  other,  it  may  then  be  one 
beam  and  two  cords;   but  it   is   not 
possible  in  practical  weaving  to  bring  every  thread  of  weft  into  actual  contact.      It 
may  therefore  be  assumed,  that  the  thickness  is  equal  to  the  diameter  of  one  thread  of 
the  warp,  added  to  that  of  one  yam  of  the  weft ;  and  when  these  are  equal,  the  thick- 
ness of  the  cloth  is  double  of  that  dia- 

"^*  meter.      Denser    doth    would    not    be 

sufficiently  pliant  or  flesible. 

Fig,    14S1.   is  a  representation  of  a 


1429 


section  of  cloth  of  an  open  fabric,  where  the  round  dots  which  represent  the  warp  are 
placed  at  a  considerable  distance  from  each  other. 

Fig,  1432.  may  be  supposed  a  plain  fabric  of  tliat  description  which  approaches  the 
most  necirly  to  any  idea  we  can  form  of  the  most  dense  or  close  contact  of  which  yam 
can  be  made  susceptible.     Here  the  warp  is  supposed  to  be  so  tightly  stretched   in 

I4g2  the  loom  as  to  retain   entirely  the 

paralld  state,  without  any  curvature, 
and  tbe  whole  flexure  is  therefore 
given  to  the  woof.  This  mode  of 
weaving  can  never  really  exist ;  but  if  the  warp  be  sufficiently  strong  to  bear  any  tight 
stretching,  and  the  woof  be  spun  very  soft  and  flexible,  something  very  near  it  may  be 
produced.  This  way  of  making  cloth  is  well  fitted  for  those  goods  whidi  require  to 
give  considerable  warmth  ;  but  they  are  sometimes  the  means  of  very  gross  fraud  and 
imposition  ;  for  if  tbe  warp  is  made  of  very  slender  threads,  and  the  woof  of  sleekly 
twisted  cotton  or  woollen  yam,  where  the  fibrils  of  the  stuff,  being  but  slightly  brought 
into  contact,  are  rough  and  ooxy,  si  great  appearance  of  tliickness  and  streiwth  may  be 
given  to  the  eye,  when  tbe  cloth  is  absolutely  so  flimsy  that  it  may  be  torn  asunder  as  assily 
as  a  sheet  of  writing-paper.     Many  frauds  of  this  kind  are  practised. 
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In  Jiff,  1431 18  giTen  a  representatioD  of  the  potition  of  a  fitbrks  of  olotb  in  Motion,  m 
it  is  in  the  loom  before  the  warp  has  been  closed  upon  the  woo^  whieh  still  appears  as  a 

14SS  straight    line.     This  figure    mav  use- 

ftiUy  illustrate  the  direction  and  ratio 
of  contraction  which  must  unavoidably 
take  place  in  every  kind  of  cloth,  ac- 
cording to  the  density  of  the  texture, 
the  dlmeniriomi  of  the  threads,  and  the  description  of  the  doth.  Let  a,  b,  represent  one 
thread  of  woof  eompletely  stretched  by  the  velocity  of  the  shuttle  in  passing  between 
the  threads  of  warp  which  are  represented  by  the  round  dots  1,  3,  &c.,  and  those 
distinguished  by  8,  9,  &c.  When  these  threads  are  closed  by  the  operation  of  the 
needles  to  form  the  inner  teiture,  the  first  tendency  will  be  to  move  in  the  direction 
1  fr,  2bf  &c.,  for  those  alxive,  and  in  that  of  8  a,  9  a,  &c.,  for  those  below ;  but  the 
contraction  for  A,  b,  by  its  deviation  from  a  straight  to  a  curved  line,  in  consequence 
of  the  compression  of  the  warp  threads  1  5^  2  5,  &c.,  and  I  a.  So,  &c.,  in  closing,  will 
produce,  by  the  action  of  the  two  powers  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  the  oblique  or 
diagonal  direction  denoted  by  the  lines  1,  8—  S,  9,  to  the  left,  for  the  threads  above, 
and  ^that  expressed  by  the  lines  9,  8^9,  9,  &o.,  to  the  right,  for  the  threads  below. 
Now,  as  the  whole  deviation  is  produced  by  the  flexure  of  the  thread  a  b,  if  a  is  sup- 
posed to  be  placed  at  the  middle  of  the  cloth,  eduidistant  from  the  two  extremities,  or 
9dvag9$  as  they  are  called  by  weavers,  the  thread  at  1  may  be  supposed  to  move  really 
in  the  direction  1  6,  and  all  the  others  to  approach  to  it  in  the  directions  represented, 
whilst  those  to  the  right  would  approach  in  the  same  ratio,  but  the  line  of  approxlma- 

1434  tion  would  be  inverted.     Fig.  1434. 

^^^^^^^gS/^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^M      represents  that  common  fabric   used 

^<^jpiii  piig^^^^yi.  V  ^m •  "W  W HI  iPISB     for  1,^1,.,  muslins,  and  the   middle 

kind  of  goods,  the  excellence  of  which  neither  consists  in  the  greatest  strength,  nor  in 
the  greatest  transparency.     It  is  entirely  a  medium  between  ^^.  1431.  and  fig»  1433. 

In  the  eflTorts  to  give  great  strength  and  thickness  to  cloth,  it  will  be  obvious  that  the 
common  mode  of  weaving,  by  constant  intersection  of  warp  and  woof,  although  it  may 
be  perhaps  the  best  which  can  be  devised  for  the  former,  presents  invincible  obstruc- 
tions to  the  latter  beyond  a  certain  limiL  To  remedy  thiS)  two  modes  of  weaving;  are 
in  common  use,  which,  while  they  add  to  the  power  of  compressing  a  great  quantity  of 
materials  in  a  small  compass,  possess  the  additional  advantage  of  affording  much  facDity 
for  adding  ornament  to  the  superficies  of  the  fiibric.  The  first  of  these  is  double  cloth, 
or  two  webs  woven  together,  and  Joined  by  the  operation.     This  is  chiefly  used  for 

..^-  carpets;    and    its    geometrical  prin- 

**|p^^^^^  ,  JT  _  _  j^  ^siwjiMi.       ciples  are  entirely  the  same  as  those 

^  T  m>mmmmmmSr%tin      of  phun  doth,  supposing  the  webs 

to  be  sewed  together.  A  section  of  the  cloth  will  be  found  in^^.  14S5.  See  CAarrrs. 
Of  the  amplest  kind  of  tweeled  fabric,  a  section  is  given  in^^.  1436. 
The  great  and  prominent  advantage  of  the  tweeled  fabric  in  point  of  texture,  arises 
from  the  fiusility  with  which  a  very  great  quantity  of  materials  may  be  put  closely  toge- 
ther* In  the  figure,  the  warp  is 
represented  by  the  dots  in  the 
same  straight  line  as  in  the  plain 
fabrics;  but  if  we  consider  the 
direction  and  ratio  of  contraction, 
upon  prindples  similar  to  those  laid  down  in  the  explanation  given  of  ^^.  1433.,  we 
shall  readily  discover  the  very  diflerent  way  in  which  the  tweeled  fabric  is  affected. 

When  the  dotted  Imes  are  drawn  at  a,  6,  c,  d,  their  direction  of  contraction, 
instead  of  being  upon  every  second  or  alternate  thread,  is  only  upon  every  fifth 
thread,  and  the  natural  tendency  would  consequently  be,  to  brmg  the  whole  into 
the  form  represented  by  the^  lines  and  dotted  circles  at  a,  5,  e,  d.  In  point,  then, 
of  thickness,  from  the  upper  to  the  under  superficies,  it  is  evident  that  the  whole 
fabric  has  mcreased  in  the  ratio  of  nearly  three  to  one.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will 
appear,  that  four  threads  or  cylinders  being  thus  put  together  in  one  solid  mass,  might 
be  supposed  only  one  thrmd,  or  like  the  strands  of  a  rope  before  it  is  twisted ;  but,  to 
remedy  this,  the  thread  being  shifted  every  time,  the  whole  forms  a  body  In  which 
much  aggregate  matter  is  compressed  ;  but  where,  being  less  firmly  united,  the  accession 
of  strength  acquired  by  the  accumulation  of  materials  is  partially  counteracted  by  the 
want  of  equal  firmness  of  junction. 

The  second  quality  of  the  tweeled  £sbric>  tu»cepHbiHty  of  recdmng  ornamint,  arises 

J. 07  from  its  capability  of  being  inverted 

at  pleasure,  as  in  Jig,  1437.  In 
this  figure  we  have,  as  before»  four 
threads,   and    one    alternately   inter- 
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seeted ;  but  here  the  four  threads  marked  1  and  2  are  under  the  woof,  while  those 
marked  3  and  4  are  above. 

Fig»  1438.  represents  that  kuid  of  tweeled  work  which  produces  an  ornamental  eflfcct, 
and  adds  even  to  the  strength  of  a  fiibric,  in  so  lar  as  accumulation  of  matter  can  be 

1438  considered  in  that  light  The  figure 

represents  a  piece  of  Tdvet  cut  in 
section,  and  of  that  kind  which,  be^ 
ing  woven  upon  a  tweeled  ground, 
i  s  known  by  the  name  of  Genoa  relret.  Ist.  Because^  by  combinine  a  great  quantity 
of  material  in  a  small  compass,  they  aflTord  great  warmth.  2nd.  From  the  great 
resistance  which  they  oppose  to  external  friction,  they  are  very  durable.  And*  SnL 
Because,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  texture^  they  afford  the  finest  means  of  rich  orna- 
mental decoration. 

The  use  of  reWet  cloths  in  cold  weather  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  first 
The  manufacture  of  plush,  corduroy,  and  other  stuffs  for  the  dress  of  those  exposed  to 
the  accidents  of  laborious  employment,  evinces  the  second  ;  and  the  ornamented  velvets 
and  Wilton  carpeting  are  demonstrative  of  the  third  of  these  positions. 

In  the  figure,  the  diagonal  form  which  both  the  warp  and  woof  of  cloth  assume,  b 
very  apparent  from  the  smallness  of  the  scale.  Besides  what  this  adds  to  the  sircngth 
of  the  cloth,  the  flushed  part,  which  appears  interwoven  at  the  darkly  shaded  intervals 
1,  2,  &c.,  forms,  when  finished,  tiie  whole  covering  or  upper  sur&ce.  The  principle^  in 
so  far  as  regards  texture,  is  entirely  the  same  as  any  other  tweeled  fabric 

Fig*  1439.,  which  represents  corduroy,  or  king's  cord,  is  merely  striped  velvet 
The  principle  is  the  same,  and  the  figure  diows  that  the  one  is  a  copy  of  the  other. 

I^gg  The    remaining   figures    represent 

those  kinds  of  work  which  are  of 
the  most  flinuy  and  open  dcserip- 
tion  of  texture;  those  in  which 
neither  strength,  warmth,  nor  dura- 
bility are  much  required,  and  of  which  openness  and  transparency  are  the  chief  recom- 
mendations. 

Fig.  1440.  represents  common  gause,  or  Itaaic,  a  substance  very  much  used  for  Tarions 
purposes.     The  essential  difference  between  tills  description  of  cloth  and  all  others, 

1440  consists  in  the  warp  being  turned  or 

'=^^^^^^_^tmi^jmf^^x>,^S''ib,s^^iii^raa'^  twisted  like  a  rope  during  the  <»pera« 

BSB^^^^Pf^^^vB^^s^S^^^ffiiiiWs^g;?®^^  ^Jqjj  jjf  weaving,  and  hence  it  bears 

a  considerable  analogy  to  lace.  The  twining  of  gauze  is  not  continued  in  the  same 
direction,  but  is  alternately  from  right  to  left,  and  etc«  vers^,  between,  every  intersection 
of  the  woof.  The  fabric  of  gause  is  always  open,  flimsy,  and  transparent ;  but  from  the 
turning  of  the  warp,  it  possesses  an  uncommon  degree  of  strength  and  tenacity  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  material  which  it  contains.  This  quality,  together  with 
the  transparency  of  the  fabric,  renders  it  peculiarly  adapted  for  ornamental  purposes  of 
various  kinds,  particularly  for  flowering  or  figuring,  either  in  the  loom,  or  by  the 
needle.  In  the  warp  of  gauze,  there  arises  a  much  greater  degree  of  contraction  during 
the  weaving,  than  in  any  other  species  of  cloth ;  and  this  is  produced  by  the  turning. 
The  twisting  between  every  intersection  of  weft  amounts  precisely  to  one  complete 
revolution  of  both  threads ;  hence  this  difference  exists  between  this  and  every  other 

\^\  species  of  weaving,  namely,  that  the  one 

■   Pill    rfW »m>iiii   i^ijiii  I   0\\     [iinii      Id II  thread  of  warp  is  always  above  the  woof 

iPii     lifllli'   iil|lssi('flll|'iiii  I   III    'I  I' II  nil  II  j^jj  J  jj^g  contiguous  thread  is  al  ways  bdow. 

Fig.  1441.  represents  a  section  of  another  species  of  twisted  cloth,  which  is  known  by 
the  name  of  catgut,  and  which  differs  from  the  gauze  only,  by  being  subjected  to  a 
greater  degree  of  twine  in  weaving;  for  in  place  of  one  revolution  between  each  ioter> 
section,  a  revolution  and  a  half  is  always  given  ;  and  thus  the  warp  is  alternately  above 
and  below,  as  in  other  kinds  of  weaving. 

Fig.  1442.  is  a  superficial  representation  of  the  most  ample  kind  of  ornamental  net* 
work  produced  in  the  loom.     It  \b  called  a  whip-net  by  weavers,  who  use  tiie  term  whip 

for  any  substance  interwoven  in 
cloth  for  ornamental  purposes 
when  it  is  distinct  from  the 
ground  of  the  fabric  In  this 
the  difference  is  merely  in  the 
crossing  of  the  warp ;  for  it  is 
very  evident  that  the  crossings  at  1,  2, 3,  4,  and  5,  are  of  different  threads  from  those  at 
6,  7,  8,  and  9. 

Fig.  1443.  represents,  superficially,  what  is  called  the  mail-net,  and  is  merely  a  com- 
bination of  common  gauze  and  the  whip- net  in  the  same  fabric.    The  gauze  liere  being 
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in  the  ume  dlree^nn  u  Uie  dotted  line 
in  tlie  former  figure,  the  whole  rabrio 

light-ingled  trianglei,  of  vhieh  the 
waafrorms  the  basis,  the  gauie  part 
_^___  the  perpendicuUrs,  and  the  whip  part 
the  bjpotheouses.  The  eonlnction  here  being  verj  diflerenl,  it  li  Decenary  that  the 
gauze  and  whip  parts  ihoutd  be  lErctcbed  upoa  separate  beams, 

In  order  tu  design  ornamental  figures  upon  cloths,  the  lines  which  are  drawn  fnini'  the 
top  to  the  bottom  of  the  paper  ma;  be  supposed  to  represent  the  watp ;  and  those  drawn 
■croB,  the  woof  of  the  web  ;  anj  number  of  threads  being  supposed  to  be  included  be- 
tween every  two  lines.  The  paper  thus  forms  a  double  scale,  by  which,  in  the  lint  in. 
Manee,  the  liie  and  farm  of  the  paltem  may  be  determined  with  great  precision  ;  and 
the  whole  (ubsequcnC  operations  of  the  wearer  regulated,  both  in  mounting  and  working 
his  loom.  To  enable  the  projector  of  a  new  pattern  to  Judge  properlj  of  its  effects, 
when  traiuTerred  from  the  paper  to  the  cloth,  it  will  be  essentislly  neceamy  that  ho 
ahould  bear  constantly  in  hia  view  the  comparatire  scale  of  magnitude  which  the  deugn 
will  bear  in  each,  regulating  his  ideas  always  by  square  or  auperficial  measurement. 
Thus,  in  the  large  design,  jty.  1444.,  repieaeating  ■  bird  perched  upon  the  branch  of  ■ 
tree,  it  will  be  proper,  in  the  first  place,  to  count  the  number  of  ipaees  from  the  point 
of  the  bill  to  the  eitremily  of  the  tail ;  and  to  render  this  the  more  easy,  it  ia  to  be 
obaerved  that  every  tenth  line  is  drawn  coniiderably  balder  than  the  othcra.  His 
Dumber  in  the  deugn  ii  135  spaces.  Counting  again,  ,'lrom  the  stem  of  the  branch  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  bird^  bead,  he  will  ^nd  76  spaces.     Between  tfaeae  spues,  there- 


rore,  tbe  whole  mperfielal  meature  of  the  pattern  is  conluned.  By  the  meaiura  of  iha 
paper,  this  may  be  easily  tried  with  a  pair  of  compaises,  and  will  be  found  to  be  nearly 
6^  inches  in  length,  by  3^  inchei  in  breadth.  Now,  if  (his  is  to  be  woren  in  a  leed 
containing  8G0  inlcrralsia  37  inches,  and  iTeieryinterTal  contains  fire  threads,  supposed 
to  be  contained  between  CTery  two  parallel  lines,  the  length  trill  be  6-94  inches,  and  the 
breadth  3-52  inches  nearly ;  s*  that  the  figure  upon  the  cloth  would  be  very  neorlf  of 
the  same  dimensions  as  that  upon  the  paper  ;  but  if  a  1200  reed  were  used,  instead  of 
•n  800^  the  dimension  would  be  proportional! j  contracted. 

A  correct  idea  being  formed  of  tbe  dcngn,  tbe  wearer  may  proceed  to  mount  hia 
loom  according  to  the  pattern ;  and  this  is  done  by  two  persons,  one  of  whom  takes 
from  the  design  instructions  necessary  for  the  other  to  follow  in  tjing  hi*  cords. 

F^.  1445.  ii  a  repreientationof  tbe  most  simple  specica  of  table-linen,  which  ia  merely 


an  imitation  of  oheeker-worlc  of  Torioul  sixes ;  and  ia  known  in  Scotland,  wbere  the 
ntanufiuture  is  chieBy  praetiaed,  by  the  name  of  Domook.  When  a  paltem  is  fbrmed 
upon  tweeled  cloth,  by  retening  the  fiusbing,  the  two  tide*  of  the  fabric  b^ng  dis- 
similar, one  may  be  supposed  to  be  represented  by  the  black  marks,  and  the  other  by  tbe 
part  of  tha  figure  which  ia  left  uncolourad.  For  such  a  pattern  as  this,  two  sets  of 
conunon  twecled-h eddies,  mored  in  the  ordinary  way,  by  a  double  succession  of  beddles, 
OTO  sufficient.  The  other  part  ot  fig.  i44S.  ia  a  design  of  that  intermediate  kind  of 
ornamental  work  which  is  called  diaper,  and  which  paitakca  parllj' of  the  nature  of  the 
dorooek,  and  partly  of  that  of  the  dwiusk  antf  tapestry.  Tbe  principle  upon  which  alt 
tbesa  demriptioiM  of  gooda  v«  wof  at  is  entirely  the  some,  ud  the  only  diBwence  u  in  th« 
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«sUnt  of  the  dedgn,  iod  th»  meuu  bj  whioh  it  ii  sieeuted.  i'lf.  mo.  u  a  dcagn  for 
■  bcndn  of  s  tuuulkerEbief  or  upkin,  which  m»j  be  eieeutad  (itbar  in  tbe  wntur  irf 
dMBMk,  or  *i  tha  (poUing  ii  pntMiMd  in  the  llgbur  hbrin- 

TuHJtjam  eaiulnud.  Hr.  Jirfiii  Mnon'i  aortl  plan  of  truufonning  coHcn  Hid 
Has  into  fibm  of  a  fina  ulkr  laitura,  vhila  thnr  atcengtb  and  nibftaiica  an  ipcrcanJ. 
Iu>  rsecntlr  aiciled  nuDh  interatt.  He  lubjecti  tham  to  tba  aotioD  of  cauilio  alkaline 
Ifc,  Hilphurio  aoid,  or  to  (olutian  of  cblorida  of  line,  of  (ueh  atrail^  and  at  aucfa  a 
tamperature  u  produoM  certain  rgmukable  obangea  in  thani,  quite  tba  rarcne  of  what 
moat  paopls  wouUI  bava  aipactad.  Tba  mode  of  operating  accarding  to  this  inraBtian. 
upon  elath  mada  irholly  or  partlallf  of  attf  vegetable  flbrea  and  bleuhad,  ia  at  fbllova: 
—  The  cloth  ii  paued  through  a  padding  machine  charged  with  caiutie  loda  or  eamtie 
potatb  at  60°  or  70°  of  Twaddla'a  bydrDmeter.  at  the  aommoD  tataparatun  of  th«  atBM»- 
BpheTe(ur  60°  Fahr.  or  under)  i  then,  without  being  dried,  it  U  waihed  in  water ;  aadk 
^ker  thit,  il  i*  paiad  througfa  dilute  culphurto  acid,  and  waihad  a^n.  Or  the  AaOt 
n  and  under  a  leriea  of  tollen  ii 
t  40°  to  SO"  Twaddle,  at  the  t  " 
being  set  10  ai  to  aqueeH  the  exseu  of  aoda  oi 
it  i»  paraed  ofet  and  under  rollan  placed  in  a  i 

commeitcement  of  the  nperalion  with  water  onl;  t  *o  that  when  the  olcth  ai 
but  eiitam,  neatly  all  tba  alkali  hat  been  washed  out  of  it.  After  the  elotb  haa  eithee 
gone  through  the  padding  machiM  or  through  the  ciitanu,  it  li  vaihed  ia  water,  paani 
through  dilute  aulphurio  acid,  and  again  washed  in  water. 

When  gray  or  unbleached  cloth,  made  from  the  abo*e  mentioned  flbrotu  material,  is 
to  he  treated,  it  ii  first  holled  or  eteeped  In  water,  ao  ai  to  wet  it  thoroughlj  )  then  m«t 
of  the  water  ii  remored  by  the  aqueeser  or  bydro-eitractor  i  and,  after  thu.  it  is  paned 
through  the  aoda  or  potaah  aolution,  &c.,  a*  berore  deKiribcd, 

Warpi,  either  bleached  or  uublcai^ed,  are  treated  in  tba  lame  manner;  but,  after 
passing  through  the  ciitem  containing  the  alkali,  they  are  passed  through  squeeaen  or 
tiirougb  a  hole  in  a  metal  plate,  to  remove  the  alkali )  and  then  the  warpa  are  conducted 
through  tbe  water  eiitemii,  "soured,"  and  washed,  as  before  desoribed. 


c  potash  at  40°  to  50°  Twaddle,  at  the  ardiniir  temperature  (tbe  lart  two  rollen 

^  set  so  ai  to  squeese  the  exseu  of  soda  or  potash  back  into  the  eistem);  and  tbco 

it  is  passed  oter  and  under  rollers  placed  in  a  (eriea  of  elatem^  which  aiecharfcd  at  tbe 


in  the  alkali  and  then  wrung  out  (aa  it  usually  done  in  Mnng  or  dyeing  tiiein)  ;  and 
afterwards  they  are  subjected  to  the  aboTe-mcotioned  <^>eralioai  of  wlsbiag.  iouiing,  and 
washing  in  water. 

When  any  fibre  in  the  raw  state,  or  before  it  is  manu&ctutad,  is  to  b*  trcwed,  it  is 
first  boiled  in  water,  end  then  freed  from  rnost  of  the  water  by  the  hydro-extractor  at  a 
press ;  after  which,  it  is  immersed  in  the  alkaline  solution,  and  the  eicen  of  alkali  is 
remoTcd  by  the  hydro-ei  tractor  or  a  press ;  then  it  is  washed  in  water,  toured  with 
e  sulphuric  acid,  and  washed  again;  and  finally  tbewater  is  remored  by  the  bydio- 


The  following  are  the  efTecti  produced  by  tbe  above  operations  upon  elotb  made  of 
Vegeuble  fibrous  material,  cither  alone  or  mixed  with  animal  fibrous  material: — tbe 
cluth  will  have  shrunk  in  length  and  breadth,  or  have  beeone  Ism  in  its  eatemal  di- 
mensions, but  thicker  and  closer;  so  that  by  the  chemical  action  of  oautfic  soda  or 
caustic  potasli  on  cotton  and  other  vegetable  fabrics,  an  eRect  will  be  produced  somewhat 
analogous  to  that  which  is  produced  on  woollen  by  the  proceas  of  lulling  or  milling;  the 
cloth  will  likewise  have  acquired  greater  strength  and  flrmneta, — greater  force  being 
required  to  break  each  fibre,  —  it  will  be  found  to  have  become  heavier  than  it  was  pre- 
viously to  being  acted  upon  by  tbe  alkali ;  if  in  both  eases  it  be  weighed  at  the  ten- 
penlure  of  60°  Fahr,,  or  under.  It  will  alao  have  acquired  greatly  aDgmenlad  asd 
improved  powers  of  rcoalving  colours  in  printing  and  dyeing. 

'Hie  effhcts  resulting  IVom  the  above  treatment  of  the  vegetable  Sbra,  in  any  of 
Its  vsrioua  stages,  before  it  is  made  into  cloth,  wilt  be  readily  undaealaod  from  the 
atatcment  ofthaeffhota  produoedonolath,compOBedofaueh  fibre,  by  treating  it  aeeordieg 
to  this  invention . 

Secondly,  the  patentee  employs  diluted  lulphurio  aeid,  at  \OlP  Twaddle^  and  at  en" 
Pahr. ^  -  ' *    - 


ir  polaah  ia  used,  eteept  the  last  eouiin^  whioh  ia  tww  ui 
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rhirdly>  tbepateotee utei  a  lolution  of  chloride  of  tine, at  145^  Twaddle,  and  from 
150^  to  160^  Fabr.,  instead  of  the  soda  or  potash,  and  in  the  same  manner. 

When  operating  on  mixed  fabrics,  composed  psJrtly  of  vegetable  fibres  and  partly  of 
silk,  wool,  or  other  animal  fibres,  such  as  delaines,  it  is  preferred  that  the  strength  of  the 
^kali  should  not  exceed  40°  Twaddle,  nor  the  temperature  be  above  50^  Fahr.,  lest  the 
animal  fibres  should  be  injured. 

The  apparatus  and  the  temperature  and  strength  of  the  soda  or  potash,  sulphuric 
aoid,  or  chloride  of  sine  solution,  may  be  varied  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  will 
produce  proportionate  effects ;  for  instance,  the  soda  or  potash  may  be  used  at  a  strength 
even  as  low  as  30^  Twaddle^  and  still  give  improved  properties  to  cotton,  &c^  lor 
receiving  colours  in  printing  and  dyeing,  particularly  if  the  temperature  be  low ;  for  the 
lower  the  temperature,  the  more  effectually  the  soda  or  potash  acts  on  the  fibrous 
material.  The  patentee  does  not,  therefore^  confine  himself  to  any  particular  strength 
or  temperature ;  but  he  prefers  the  strength,  heat,  and  process  above  described. 

He  claims,  as  his  invention,  the  subjecting  of  cotton,  linen,  and  other  vegetable  fibrous 
material,  either  in  the  fibre  or  any  stage  of  its  manufacture,  either  alone,  or  mixed  with 
silk,  woollen,  or  other  animal  fibrous  material,  to  the  action  of  caustic  soda  or  caustic 
potash,  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  or  solution  of  chloride  of  sine,  of  a  temperature  and 
strength  sufficient  to  produce  the  new  effects,  and  give  to  them  the  new  properties  above 
described,  either  by  padding,  printing,  or  steeping,  inunersion,  or  any  other  mode  of 
application. — Aewton's  Jowmal,  xxxviii.  p.  456. 

For  washing  textile  &brics,  Messrs.  M'Alpin,  of  Hammersmith,  have  combined  a 
rotating  (centrifugal)  wash  vessel  with  vertical  beaters;  a  very  effective  contrivance 
which  may  be  seen  at  work  at  any  time. 

Tuetil9  ilfoaii/aeliircf.— Commencing  at  the  extreme  west  of  the  Great  Exhibition  we 
observe  the  extensive  series  contributed  by  Messrs.  Hibbert,  Piatt,  &  Co.,  of  Oldham, 
in  illustration  of  the  various  operations  in  preparing  and  spinning  cotton.  The  first 
operation  is  that  of  opening  the  entangled  locks,  and  of  partially  freeing  the  fibres  firom 
extraneous  substances.  Instead  of  the  **  willy  **  commonly  employed  for  this  purpose, 
Messrs.  Hibbert  and  Flatt  exhibit  a  novel  apparatus  of  American  origin.  The  prinoipU 
of  action  in  this  machine  is,  that  it  draws  the  eotton  between  spiked  and  fluted  rollers, 
so  as  to  loosen  the  matted  fibres  by  a  drawing  action,  instead  of  by  a  rapidly  revolving 
beater ;  the  portions  of  seed  and  other  impurities  being  separated  by  the  rotation  of  other 
fluted  rollers,  which  revolve  against  the  fibres  as  they  are  held  by  the  spikes,  and  thus 
effect  the  required  cleaning.  The  cotton,  as  it  comes  firom  the  bale,  is  spread  upon  an 
endless  travelling  apron,  which  carries  it  forwards  and  delivers  it  into  the  machine. 

In  the  next  machine,  for  further  opening  and  cleansing  the  material,  two  arrangements 
are  included,  which  are  not  generally  employed,  except  by  this  firm.  The  scutching 
action  is  accomplished  in  the  ordinary  manner,  the  impurities  fiilling  below  through  an 
iron  grating ;  the  opened  locks,  however,  having  arrived  at  the  other  end  of  the  machines 
pass  over,  instead  of  under,  the  exhausting  apparatus,  so  that  the  dust  removed  there* 
from  by  the  draft  is  not  compelled  to  pass  through  the  sheet  of  cotton.  There  Is  also  a 
peculitf  arrangement  of  rollers,  between  and  partly  around  whieh  the  web  of  cotton  is 
conducted  preriously  to  being  wound  into  a  lap  i  the  design  being  to  effect  a  more 
perfect  calendering  or  consolidating  of  the  fibres. 

Six  csrding  machines,  which  effect  the  next  process,  are  exhibited  i  two  of  these 
only,  however,  are  necessary  to  complete  the  perfisct  operation  they  are  designed  to 
effect,  the  remaining  four  being  added  merely  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  a  sufll* 
cient  quantity  of  carded  cotton  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  machining  sulMequently 
used.  Referring  then  to  two  of  these:  the  first  used  is  called  a  breaker,  and  the  lap 
of  cotton  from  Sie  last  machine  is  placed  so  as  to  revolve  in  a  portion  of  the  frame- 
work, to  effect  an  unwinding.  According  to  the  usual  method,  the  material  would 
pass  through  a  pair  of  rollers,  which,  by  their  revolution,  bring  it  under  the  action 
of  the  machine  ;  here,  however,  the  '* patent  feeder**  is  employed,  consisting  of  a 
roller  and  concave  sur&ce,  between  which  the  sheet  of  cotton  passes,  and  is  from  thenoe 
taken  by  a  roller,  called  the  **  licker-in,"  covered  with  wire  cards.  From  this  roller  the 
fibres  are  stripped  by  the  revolution  of  the  large  central  carding  cylinder,  and  again 
teased  and  straightened  by  the  action  of  other  revolving  carding  surihoes.  In  many 
instances  the  whole  process  is  accomplished  by  these  means.  In  the  case,  however,  of 
the  exhilnted  machinery  now  under  notice,  there  are  in  addition  to  the  rollers  a  series 
of  stationary  surfiMes,  covered  with  wire  cards,  and  having  no  concave  form,  corre* 
sponding  to  the  periphery  of  a  large  revolving  cylinder.  The  material  pssring  between 
these  combining  surfaces,  the  one  brushing  over  the  other,  becomes  further  straightened 
and  separated,  so  as  to  be  regularly  diffused  over  the  main  carding  suriace  ;  it  is  thefl 
temoTed  therefrom  by  the  doffer,  and  subsequently  stripped  in  the  form  of  a  light  fleecy 
sheet  by  the  rapid  chopping  action  of  the  doffbr-comb.  A  trumpet*shaped  orifice  then 
parrows  tbesfaeet  of  cotton  intoa  spongy  cord,  which  is  delivered  by  a  setofrerolTlng  rollers 
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into  a  receiver  placed  below.     This  in  many  instances  is  umply  a  cylindrical  can,  some- 
times provided  with  a  rising  and  falling  plunger,  which,  by  pressing  upon  the  top  of  tbe 
material,  effects  the  stowage  of  a  greater  quantity  than  could  otherwise  be  reeeived 
into  the  can.     Messrs.  Tatbam  and  Cheetham*s  patent  **coiler**  is  now,  however,  &sC 
superseding  tbe  old  arrangements ;  and  the  estimation  in  which  it  is  held  is  evinced  by 
the  fact  of  its  application,  instead  of  the  old  system,  to  all  the  preparing  machinety  in 
motion  at  tbe  Exhibition.     The  construction  of  this  apparatus,  as  adopted  by  Messrs. 
Hibbertand  Piatt,  somewhat  differs  from  that  of  the  original  patentees,  but  tbe  principle 
of  construction  is  the  same,    llie  sliver  delivered  by  the  rollers  passes  through  revolving 
aurfiices,  which  thus  carry  it  round,  and  deposit  it  in  circles Vithin  a  can  placed  below : 
this  can,  however,  not  being*  stationary  but  revolving  upon  a  centre^  eccentric  to  tbe 
centre  of  motion  of  the  delivering  surfiices,  carries  onward  the  sliver  as  it  fiills ;  nnd 
thereby,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  form  a  cylinder  of  cotton,  disposes  it  in  a  aeries  of 
coils  throughout  the  area  of  the  can.     As  the  can  becomes  filled,  the  material  rises 
against  a  plate  at  top ;  and  the  operation  still  proceeding,  effects  a  pressing-down  of  the 
sliver,  so  as  to  produce  a  condensation  of  the  coils.     A  number  of  cans  thus  €lled  mre 
taken  to  a  machine,  which  will  be  observed  on  the  north  side  of  the  compartment  d 
cotton  machinery.     Here  a  sufficient  number  of  slivers  are  drawn  by  a  pair  of  rollers 
from  their  cans,  and  wound  side  by  side  upon  an  axle,  so  as  to  form  a  lap ;  the  fibres  in 
some  measure  adhering  to  each  other,  and  thus  constituting  a  sheet  of  tbe  materiaL 
Laps,  thus  formed,  are  taken  to  the  other  range  of  carding  engines,  and  there  undergo 
another  operation  of  teasing  and  straightening ;  and  then  pass  off  through  a  conical  tubev 
so  as  to  be  narrowed,  as  before,  into  a  spongy  cord.     Tbe  slivers,  which  constitute  tbe 
lap  for  feeding  this  machine,  are  from  SO  to  40  in  number ;  but  are  admitted  so  slowly 
as  to  be  carded  down  to  such  an  extent  that  tbe  sliver  removed  from  the  doSer  is  equal 
to  one  only  of  the  number  of  slivers  which  entered ;  and  thus  any  irregularity  that 
might  have  existed  in  a  portion  of  the  feed  is  so  much  diffused  as  to  be  nearly.  If  not 
entirely  lost 

We  have  before  spoken  of  tbe  drawing-frame :  the  next  employed  is  of  vast  importance 
to  the  cotton  manufacture.  This  machine  has  since  its  introduction  undergone  great 
improvement,  principally  by  the  application  of  a  **  stop-motion,"  which  arrests  the 
action  of  the  machine  immediately  as  the  breakage  of  a  sliver  takes  place :  this  arrange- 
ment is  Implied  to  all  the  exhibited  drawing  frames.  A  number  of  the  cans  from  the 
finishing  carding  engine  are  arranged  at  the  back  of  the  machine;  tbe  slivers  from  these 
pass  over  a  series  of  conductors,  termed  **  spoons,**  several  slivers  being  drawn  over 
together.  These  instruments  are  weighted  guide  levers,  mounted  so  as  to  be  capable 
of  turning  upon  centres ;  but  during  the  proper  working  of  the  machine  are  kept  in  a 
certain  position  by  the  tension  of  the  slivers  which  are  in  process  of  being  drawn. 
Upon  the  breakage  (taking  place,  therefore,  or  upon  a  can  becoming  empty,  the 
equilibrium  will  be  destroyed,  and  a  part  projecting  from  the  under  side  of  the  spooo 
will,  on  the  spoon  fiiUing,  intercept  tbe  motion  of  a  vibrating  bar,  whidi,  being  thus 
arrested,  effects,  by  an  arrangement  of  apparatus  designed  for  the  purpose^  the  shifting 
of  the  driving  strap  from  the  driving  to  the  loose  pullev,  and  thereby  stops  tbe  action  of 
the  machine.  To  this  machine  the  patent  eoiler  mentioned  in  reference  to  tbe  carding- 
engine  is  also  applied,  the  drawn  slivers  being  again  deposited  in  revolving  cans. ' 

These  slubbing  and  roving-frames  next  come  under  notice.  Those  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Hibbert  and  Flatt  are  three  in  number ;  the  two  first  being  distinguished  by 
the  tenn  slubbing-frames,  and  the  other  by  that  of  the  roving-frame.  The  operation 
and  arrangement  of  machinery,  however,  are  substantially  the  same ;  the  only  object  of 
the  processes  being  gradually  to  reduce  the  sliver,  and  impart  to  it  a  sufficient  amount 
of  solidity  suitable  for  the  action  of  the  spinning  frames.  This  class  of  machines  is  most 
fully  represented  in  the  Exhibition,  and  the  particular  point  to  which  tbe  stream  of 
inventive  genius  is  now  directed  is  distinctly  shown.  The  beautiful  mechanism  of  the 
slubbing  or  roving-frame  appears,  as  far  as  its  simplicity  of  construction  and  efficiency 
of  working  is  concerned,  to  have  arrived  at  a  point  b^ond  which  there  is  but  little  to 
desire.  Invention  has  therefore  of  late  been  directed  solely  to  increase  its  quantitative 
producing  power.  The  limit  to  this  bad  been  the  velocity  at  which  the  revolving 
spindles  and  their  '*  flyers  **  could  be  driven.  In  three  out  of  the  four  exhibitors  of 
cotton  preparing  machinery  in  motion,  we  find  eridence  of  an  earnest  attention  to  this 
subject  In  the  series  now  under  review,  the  desired  end  is  sought  to  be  accomplished 
in  two  ways ;  first  by  reducing  the  top  of  the  flyer  so  as  to  enable  the  bobbin  to 
traverse  higher  than  usual,  and  thus  avoid  the  necessity  of  carrying  the  flyer  legs  so  &r 
downwards;  which,  being  thus  reduced  in  length,  will  admit  of  being  driven  at  a  higher 
speed  without  increasing  the  vibration.  The  second  method  is  by  placing  the  bevel- 
pinion,  which  drives  the  bobbin,  upon  a  fixed  socket  instead  of  upon  the  spindle^  by 
which  method  the  vibration  and  the  wear  of  the  spindle  are  diminished.  These  ira- 
provemente  are  said  to  enable  the  manufiwturers  to  increase  tbe  driving  speed  of  tbe 
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spindles  one-fifth  beyond  the  ordmery  Telocity  attained.  To  the  dubbing-Bnunes  of 
Messrs.  Hibbert  and  FUtt  is  attached  a  stop  motion  similar  to  that  we  haye  mentioned 
as  commonly  applied  to  the  drawing- frame.  The  motion  of  the  machine  is  therefore 
arrested  immediately  upon  the  breakage  of  a  sliver.  In  our  general  description  of  the 
cotton  manufacture  we  spoke  of  the  sliyer  as  proceeding  direct  from  the  leg  of  the  flyer 
to  the  bobbin.  This  plan  is  frequently  adopted,  and  particularly  in  mills  where  the 
finest  yarns  are  spun.  In  those  machines,  bowerer,  now  under  review,  the  presser 
principle  is^adopted.  On  this  plan,  the  legs  of  the  flyers  carry  an  arm  called  a  "presser,** 
which  receives  an  inclination  to  move  inwards  by  the  action  of  a  spring,  so  as  to  bear 
against  the  surface  of  the  bobbin.  The  slivers  pass  down  the  legs  of  the  flyers,  and  are 
eoiled  along  their  respective  arms,  threaded  through  eyes  formed  therein,  and  from 
thence  are  conducted  to  the  bobbins.  The  action  of  the  spring-presser  is  to  consolidate 
the  roving,  and  thereby  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  bobbin  for  holding  the  roving, 
and  prevent  the  necessity  for  frequently  changing  the  bobbin.  This  arrangement  is 
distinguished  as  the  presser  bobbin ;  and  the  other  as  the  soft  bobbin. 

The  next  in  order  of  the  machines  to  be  noticed  are  those  for  spinning,  both  principles 
of  which,  vis.,  the  mule  and  the  throstle,  are  exhibited  in  this  series ;  the  former  also 
being  illustrated  by  two  machines,  the  one  for  the  production  of  weft,  and  the  other  for 
warp.  We  have  already  in  our  article  Cotton  Spinmino  explained  the  peculiarities  of 
these  two  constructions  of  machines,  the  operation  of  the  throstle  being  continuous, 
and  having  its  spindles  mounted  in  a|stationary  frame,  and  the  spindles  of  the  mule  being 
mounted  on  a  carriage  which  alternately  approaches  to  and  recedes  from  the  delivering 
rollers.  The  throstle  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Hibbert  and  Piatt  presents  no  features  that 
call  for  particular  comment ;  but  in  the  mules  we  notice  a  peculiar  arrangement  of 
** scavenger'*  is  applied.  The  object  of  this  apparatus  is  to  clear  particles  of  waste 
from  the  top  of  the  carriage,  and  the  operation  is  effected  by  means  of  a  roller,  which, 
instead  of  sweeping  the  refuse  towards  the  cops,  moves  it  away  in  an  opposite  direction. 
The  construction  of  these  mules  is  on  the  principle  of  Sharp  and  Roberts*  patent ; 
they  are  provided  with  an  adjustable  cam  for  "  backing  off*,**  and  also  an  apparatus 
applied  to  the  front  roller  for  preventing  the  threads  from  becoming  snarled. 

Messrs.  Pair,  Curtis,  'and  Madely,  of  Manchester,  exhibited  several  preparing  and 
spinning  machines.  The  first  of  these,  the  carding-engine,  is  provided  with  a  motion 
for  traversing  the  conical  tube  which  conducts  the  sliver  from  the  doffer  cylinder,  and 
thereby  causes  it  to  be  taken  up  by  the  delivering  rollers  at  varying  parts  of  their  length ; 
this  is  the  patent  of  Messrs.  Lakin  and  Rhode. 

In  the  drawing-frame  there  is  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  spoon  for  the  stop  motion ; 
the  lower  part  is  formed  as  a  fork  ;  and  under  the  space  between  the  prongs  stands  out 
a  projection  from  the  vibrating  shaft,  which,  when  arrested  in  its  motion,  causes  the 
stoppage  of  the'machine.  The  spoons  held  up  by  the  passing  sliver. fall  vertically  upon 
a  breakage  taking  place,  and  thereby  intercept  the  vibrating  projection  with  one  or 
other  of  their  prongs,  and  consequently  arrest  the  motion  of  the  machine. 

In  the  slubhing-frame  a  spring  is  applied  to  the  presser,  diff*ering  from  those  commonly 
employed  ;  it  being,  in  this  instance,  formed  as  a. coiled  watch-spring.  This  arrange- 
ment is  intended  to  effect  a  more  equal  pressure,  and  a  reduction  in  the  weight  of  the 
flyer.  In  this  machine  also  the  tension  weight,  for  tightening  the  cone-strap,  is  carried 
by  a  frame,  which  moves  on  a  part  attached  to  the  beam,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  rest 
upon  the  grooved  shaft ;  there  is  also  an  application  of  gearing  to  the  shortening  and 
traverse  motions.  All  of  the  improvements  are  shown  applied  to  a  roving  frame.  Upon 
approaching  one  of  these  machines,  the  visitor  is  struck  by  the  comparatively  little  noise 
made  by  their  working ;  and  upon  inquiry,  he  finds  that  the  toothed  wheels,  which 
drive  the  bobbins,  are  composed  of  gutta-percha ;  this  is  the  patent  of  Messrs.  Tatham 
and  Cheetham ;  and  if,  as  at  present  seems  probable,  the  material  should  be  found 
sufficiently  lasting,  a  most  desirable  end  will  be  accomplished  by  its  introduction. 

Tliere  are  three  self-acting  mules,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Pair,  Curtis,  and  Madely. 
In  one  of  these  the  apparatus  generally  adopted  for  producing  the  changes  required  for 
spinning,  is  substituted  by  an  arrangement  which  is  positive  in  its  action ;  and  thereby 
prevents  the  common  breakages  of  bands,  and  the  general  injury  of  the  machine.  The 
cords  are  also  prevented  from  rubbing  against  each  other,  and  thus  rendered  more 
durable  by  the  application  of  an  extra  scroll. 

Another  improvement  belonging  to  this  mule  relates  to  the  arrangement  for  putting 
down  the  yarn  by  the  **  fiiller ;  **  the  object  being  to  prevent  a  coil  when  the  "  backing 
off***  takes  place ;  thus  preventing  a  snarling  or  damage  of  the  yarn.  The  **  squaring 
shaft "  is,  in  this  machine,  driven  by  gearing  instead  of  bands,  as  usual. 

Another  self-acting  mule  exhibits  an  improvement  upon  that  principle  known  as 
Smith  and  Orr's.  The  present  construction  dispenses  with  the  friction  or  diff*erential 
motion  for  winding  on  the  yam,  and  substitutes  an  application  of  the  radial  arm, 
arranged  so  as  to  prevent  breakages  of  the  mangle-wheel.     The  rollers  driven  inde- 
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pendeiitly  of  the  mangle-wheel,  acccwarily  prevent  a  tlraia  thereon  s  thejr  may  be  pat 
in  motion  or  stopped  at  pleasure ;  and  as  they  derive  their  rotation  from  the  drtring 
pinion*  a  more  uniform  action  ii  obtained.   Tins  mule  also  is  diiten  by  one  strap  instead 

of  two* 

The  third  mule  contains  a  new  arrangement  of  the  patented  improvements  of  this 
firm,  a  new  motion  for  winding  on  the  yam  with  a  self-regulator  being  applied ;  the 
design  being  to  enable  a  person^  capable  of  **  piecing  ends,"  to  superintend  the  maditDe, 
and  reduce  the  mi^Ling  of  a  set  of  eops  to  as  easy  a  task  as  the  making  a  set  of  boblniia 
on  a  roving  frame. 

We  next  arrive  at  the  machinery  of  Mr.  John  Mason,  of  Rochdale :  here  we  llnd  a 
drawing  frame,  with  patent  ooiler;  and  also  slubbing  and  roving-frames.  The  two 
last  mentioned  machines  are  fitted  with  improvements  for  obtaining  a  greater  veloeity 
in  the  rotation  of  the  spindles.  This  consists  in  firmly  attaching  to  the  eopping«raH, 
tubes,  over  which  the  bobbins  pass,  they  being  hollowed  out  sufficiently  large  for  diat 
purpose.  The  spindles  pass  through  the  tubes,  and  run  in  contact  with  the  internal 
periphery  thereof  at  top  and  bottom ;  by  which  alrangement,  two  bearings  are  obtained 
a  considerable  distance  apart,  afibrding  a  support  productive  of  great  steacUness  of  actiocL 
It  is  stated  that,  with  the  application  of  this  arrangement,  the  spindles  of  roving 
machines,  where  the  lift  of  the  bobbin  is  six  or  seven  inches,  may  nuike  from  1,200  to 
1,400  revolutions  per  minute.  This  improvement  is  exhibited  as  applied  to  a  frame 
where  pressers  are  used ;  and  also  to  one  arranged  for  the  production  of  soft  bobbins^ 

Another  improvement  in  these  machines  is  the  application  of  a  plate,  situated  before 
the  delivering  rollers,  and  through  which  the  rovings  pass  on  their  way  to  the  bobbins ; 
this  is  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  an  entanglement  when  an  end  becomes  broken,  an 
inconvenience  which  frequently  occurs  in  the  ordinary  arrangements.  The  perlbiated 
plates  effect  this  by  forming  a  shield,  which  keeps  the  broken  roving  from  falling  down- 
wards to  the  other  threads.  To  these  machines  an  apparatus  is  also  applied  for 
disengaging  the  parts  which  drive  the  bobbins  or  spindles  from  the  other  parts  of  the 
machmes:  so  that  the  whole  series  may  be  turned  at  once  by  hand  when  the  bobbins  are 
full,  for  the  purpose  of  unwinding  a  sufficient  length  of  each  thread,  for  forming  an  at- 
tachment to  the  fresh  bobbins. 

In  front  of  Mr.  Mason's  machinery  will  be  found  that  of  Messrs.  Higginsand  Sooa,  of 
Salford.  The  roving  frame  of  this  firm  exhibits  another  instance  of  the  attention  paid  to 
a  gain  of  speed  in  tho  revolution  of  the  spindles.  According  to  the  tisual  practice  the 
spindles  are  formed  of  the  same  diameter  throughout  the  upper  part  of  their  length ;  but 
in  the  roving-frame  now  spoken  of,  the  spindles  are  formed  c^  varying  diameters,  de- 
creasing towards  the  top,  which  configuration  admits  of  their  being  driven  at  a  greatly 
increased  velocity,  without  an  extended  vibration :  the  flyers  also  are  so^attaohed  that 
the  bobbin  may  traverse  to  a  higher  point  than  usual ;  and  thus  the  legs'are  decreased 
in  length,  and  consequently  reduced  in  weight,  possessing  at  the  same  time  a  stiflhcss 
which  will  bear  an  increased  revolution,  llie  conical  pulley  is  mounted  upon  a  Dvme 
which  swings  upon  centres,  so  that  at  whatever  diameter  the  strap  may  be  situated  it 
will  dways^be  distended. 

In  the  compartment  containing  the  machinery  we  have  described  are  some  caaea  of 
spindles  and  flyers  of  various  constructions  now  in  use :  amongst  these  is  one  which,  as 
it  bears  upon  the  subject  of  increased  speed,  we  will  particularize ;  this  is  the  invention 
of  Mr.  William  Maclardy,  of  Manchester.  The  object  sought  b  here  attained  by  causing 
the  spindle  to  run  In  a  top  bearing,  so  as  to  effect  a  greater  steadiness  of  action ;  and  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  removal  of  the  filled  bobbins,  the  spindle  is  formed  in  two  por- 
tions which  are  temporarily  connected  together ;  their  separation  is  accomplished  by 
lifting  the  upper  part  of  its  top  bearing  ;  when,  the  lower  end  being  turned  in  its  bottom 
bearing,  so  as  to  occupy  a  position  out  of  a  right  line,  the  filled  bobbing  may  be  slipped 
off.  We  are  informed  that  these  spindles  are  running  at  a  considerably  increased 
velocity. 

Messrs.  Sharp,  Brothers,  of  Manchester,  exhibited  a  throstle  spinning  frame  on  the 
**  ring  and  traveller'*  principle.  This  machine  is  of  American  origin,  and,  although  used 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  that  country,  has  made  but  little  progress  here.  The  thread, 
instead  of  passing  on  to  the  bobbin  through  a  fiyer,  as  in  other  throstles,  is  conducted 
through  a  fine  metallic  loop,  mounted  so  as  to  revolve  upon  arms  which  project  fron;* 
the  copping  rail  :  this  loop  is  dragged  round  by  the  traction  of  the  thread,  l^c  bobbin 
does  not  in  this  case  rise  and  fall,  to  distribute  the  yarn  upon  its  surface,  but  the  same 
effect  is  produced  by  the  upward  and  downward  motion  of  the  ring.  This  macliine 
exhibits  an  arrangement  of  friction  surfaces  in  place  of  the  ordinary  driving  tootlied 
wheels. 

In  the  French  department  was  exhibited  a  nuchine  called  the  "  Epurator,"  the  design 
of  which  is  to  supersede  the  use  of  the  ordinary  scutching  machine,  and  effect  by  one 
operation  the  cleaning  and  carding  of  the  material.    When  practice  has  confirmed  the 
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use  of  two  distinct  proeesses,  it  rarely  occurs  that  the  final  object  can  be  achiered  by  one : 
all  endeaTOurs,  howcTer,  to  arrive  at  a  simplification  of  operations  should  be  viewed 
with  consideration.  The  material  to  be  operated  upon  by  this  machine  is  formed  into 
laps,  by  a  spreading  apparatus,  a  number  of  which  laps  (five  in  the  exhibited  machine) 
are  placed  to  as  to  be  simultaneously  fed  by  revolving  fluted  rollers  to  the  cleaning  and 
carding  cylinder.  This  cylinder  is  4  feet  in  diameter,  and  revolves  at  the  rate  of  from 
250  to  270  revolutions  per  minute^  its  periphery  is  provided  with  a  series  of  strips  of 
wire  cards,  with  strong  teeth,  between  which  strips  are  placed  flexible  metallic  brushes, 
the  extremities  of  which  project  slightly  beyond  the  surface  of  the  cards.  The  grooved 
feeding  rollers  revolve  slowly,  and  therefore  present  the  cotton  gradually  to  the  action 
of  the  revolving  cards  and  brushes ;  the  effect  of  which  is  said  to  be  the  combined 
operation  of  scutching  and  carding,  the  impurities  being  separated  by  centrifugal  force, 
and  the  loosened  fibres  laid  side  by  side  without  being  broken  by  the  action  of  revolving 
beaters..  Beneath  each  pair  of  feeding  rollers  there  are  gratings,  through  which  the 
separated  extraneous  matters  fall.  There  are  three  different  cylinders  to  this  machine. 
fiir  the  more  perfect  removal  of  the  cotton ;  each  one  of  which  is  provided  with  the  usual 
doffing  combs  for  the  removal  of  the  slivers,  which  are  then  guided  so  as  to  unite  into 
one.  The  exhibitor  states  that  this  machine  will  produce  from  220  to  260  lbs.  of  pre- 
pared cotton  in  12  hours, — one  workman  superintending  two  or  three  machines;  and 
that  if  coarser  numbers  are  to  be  spun,  a  subsequent  carding  is  unnecessary,  the  cotton 
being  taken  from  the  epurator  direct  to  the  drawing  frame. 

Near  the  machine  last  described  will  be  seen  a  roving  frame  of  French  manufacture, 
in  which  the  arrangement  of  wheels  for  driving  the  spindles  and  bobbins  is  different  from 
that  commonly  employed  in  England.  Instead  of  the  two  shafts,  carrying  their  series 
of  bevel- wheels,  one  only  is  employed,  which  drives  a  pinion  mounted  upon  a  loose  col- 
lar. On  the  upper  end  of  this,  there  is  a  spur-wheel,  which  takes  into  the  teeth  of  two 
spur-pinions,  each  of  which  is  used  for  driving  a  bobbin  or  spindle,  as  the  case  may  be. 

In  the  Belgian  department  a  willow  is  exhibited  by  the  Soci^t^  du  Fhoenix,  of  Ghent. 
The  peculiarity  of  this  machine  consists  in  the  employment  of  a  revolving  shaft,  provided 
with  a  series  of  projecting  arms,  arranged  in  a  spiral  form.  Tliis  shaft  is  enclosed  within 
a  casing,  the  internal  surface  of  which  is  provided  with  an  ir6n  grating,  llie  cotton  is 
fed  in  through  an  aperture  at  one  end  of  the  casing,  and  beaten  by  the  spirally-arranged 
revolving  arms,  which,  at  the  same  time,  carry  it  forward  to  be  delivered  out  at  the 
other  end,  the  separated  impurities  falling  through  the  surrounding  grating. 

From  Belgium  we  have  also  a  roving  frame  possessing  a  feature  not  entirely  new  to 
us,  but  as  yet  unemployed.  This  consists  in  the  employment  of  toothed  segments,  of 
decreasing  diameter,  which  constitute  conical  wheels,  and  are  intended  to  displace  the 
conical  pulleys  now  ordinarily  used ;  the  segments  are  locked,  one  after  the  other,  to 
their  shafts,  so  as  to  effect  the  required  rotation  at  the  necessary  variable  speed ;  this 
invention  is  the  subject  of  a  patent  in  England  granted  to  Messrs.  Fairbaim  and 
Hetherington. 

The  Exhibition  does  not  illustrate  fully  the  manufacture  of  woollen  fiibrics ;  a  system 
of  producing  woollen  yarns  is,  however,  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  Mason,  of  Rochdale,  and 
claims  particular  attention.  The  machinery  to  which  we  refer  has  been  for  some  years 
in  general  operation  in  France  and  Belgium ;  but  the  slowness  with  which  an  entire 
change  of  system  is  received  in  England,  has  prevented  it  from  becoming  as  extensively 
employed  as  its  merit  seems  to  demand.  In  order  that  this  machinery  may  be  properly 
understood,  we  must,  in  the  first  place,  briefly  describe  the  usual  processes  employed  for 
the  production  of  woollen  yarns,  premising  that  our  present  notice  refers  to  that  branch 
of  the  manufacture  relating  to  the  class  of  goods  technically  distinguished  as  "woollens** 
in  distinction  to  **  worsteds,**  comprising  broad  cloth,  flannels,  &c.,  and  made  from  shorter 
descriptions  of  wools. 

The  material  is  first  cleaned  by  a  machine  similar  to  the  willow  of  the  cotton  manu- 
facture, and  is  then  subjected  to  the  process  of  carding,  called,  in  this  instance,  "scribbling.** 
After  this,  another  card  operation  follows,  the  wool  being  doffed  therefrom,  not  in  a 
continuous  film,  as  described  in  reference  to  cotton,  but  in  short  spongy  cards,  equal  in 
length  to  the  width  of  the  carding  engine ;  these  **  cardings  **  are  Uien  taken  to  the 
**  billy,**  (a  machine  operating  upon  the  principle  of  the  mule,)  where  they  are  joined 
one  to  another,  generally  by  hand,  so  as  to  form  continuous  lengths,  and  twisted  pre- 
viously to  being  wound  into  cops,  which  are  to  be  transferred  to  the. spinning  machine. 

According  to  the  system  exhibited  by  Mr.  Mason,  the  wool  as  it  is  taken  by  the 
ordinary  action  of  the  doffer  comb  from  the  first  carding  machine,  is  gathered  into  a 
narrow  band,  and  after  passing  through  a  revolving  tube,  which  imparts  a  certain 
■mount  of  false  twist,  is  wound  upon  a  roller,  so  as  to  constitute  a  lap.  about  16  inches 
in  diameter,  and  4  or  5  inches  in  breadth.  When  the  required  quantity  is  wound  on, 
an  arrangement  of  apparatus,  by  ringing  a  bell,  gives  notice  to  the  attendant ;  imme- 
diately after  which,  the  winding  machinery,  by  a  self-acting  motion,  disengages  the  lap ; 
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80  thai  a  deterininate  quantity  of  material  is  alwaya  wound  upon  the  roller.  Saiwcal  «f 
these  narrow  laps  are  placed,  side  by  side,  upon  a  framework  attaelied  to  a  aecoftA 
carding  machine ;  and  their  rollers  are  mounted  so  as  to  be  capable  of  revolving,  U 
order  to  unwind  the  carded  wool,  which  unwinding  is  effected  through  the  agency  of 
surface  rollers,  placed  in  contact  with  the  lapped  material.  The  slivers,  constituting  dK 
laps,  are  applied  in  such  a  number,  that  their  aggregate  width  shall  be  equal  to  thai  of 
tlie  required  feed ;  and  they  are  conducted  through  guides,  so  as  to  bring  their  edges 
together,  and  thus  form  a  continuous  sheet  as  they  are  fed  into  the  aecoad  eardii^ 
engine. 

The  wool  having  been  carded  as  usual,  is  removed  by  the  agency  of  two  dofier 
cylinders,  each  of  which  has  alternate  rings  of  wire  cards  and  blank  places  ;  the  rings  of 
cards  on  the  one  doffer  being  opposite  to  the  spaces  on  the  other,  and  otee  eeratf.  By 
tliis  arrangement,  each  doffor  removes  a  series  of  narrow  strips  of  wool,  which,  b«i^ 
conducted  therefrom  by  stripper  rollers,  form  endless  spongy  cords,  instead  of  the  ahott 
catdiiigs  before  referred  to.  lliese  endless  cords  are  then  conducted  between  travelliog 
straps,  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  progress  of  the  cords,  which  straps^  by  ibcir 
rubbing  action,  condense  the  material  previously  to  its  being  wound  upon  r(41en»  mttd 
sufficiently  to  admit  of  its  being  taken  direct  to  the  spinning  machine. 

It  will  be  understood  from  the  f(»regoing  statement,  that  this  system  effects  a  greet 
economy  of  labour  ;  ihe  feeding  being  self-acting,  and  the  piecing  and  stubbing  being 
dispensed  with.  This  simplilication,  however,  is  not  the  only  advantage  ;  the  eelf-feeder 
supplies  the  machine  in  a  much  more  regular  manner  than  can  be  attained  by  band ; 
and  the  **  cardings  **  are,  consequently,  more  even  ;  the  manufactured  threads  are  also 
more  "  nappy,**  which  increases  the  felting  quality  in  milling,  and  affords  m  riehncas  of 
appearance  in  the  woven  cloth  not  attained  in  the  usiul  courM  of  manufacture 

In  manufacturing  warps  on  this  system,  it  is  merely  necessary  to  double  the'  aliTers  of 
wool  upon  an  intermediate  engine,  and  draw  the  slubbing  more  in  the  *'oondeiieer**aDd 
mule,  to  obtain  that  straightness  of  fibre  which  gires  strength  to  the  thread.  If  the 
first  process  of  obtaining  narrow  laps  be  repeated,  so  that  two  carding  engines  are  fed 
by  a  number  of  these,  a  doubling,  not  attainable  under  the  old  system,  may  be  effected, 
which  will  of  course  add  to  the  regularity  of  the  yam.  That  this  system  is  not 
universally  adopted  may  be  attributed,  in  great  measure^  to  the  failures  which  have 
taken  place  in  other  attempts  to  obtain  endless  cardings.  Mr.  Mason's  machinety  is 
now,  however,  employed  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  firms  of  the  north  and  west  of 
England  ;  and  therefore  may  be  looked  upon  as  making  its  way  towards  that  poaitioa 
which  its  merits  entitle  it  to  attain. 

The  French  department  contains  an  example  of  an  endleM  carding  machine  caa> 
tributed  by  Messrs.  Merciere  and  Co.  of  Louviers  i  the  chief  distinetion  from  that  we 
have  above  described  being  the  employment  of  series  of  revolving  tubes  for  consolidating 
the  cardings,  instead  of  the  travelling  straps  of  Mr.  Mason.  In  the  **  first  **  carding 
engine  exhibited  with  this  endless  carding  engine,  the  feed  apron  is  divided  into  two 
psrts,  and  the  sliver  is  removed  from  the  doffer  in  the  same  number  of  distinct  webs, 
which  pass  through  separate  conical  apertures,  but  are  finally  united  upon  the  same  lap 
roller.  The  object  of  this  is  to  work  the  machine  with  different  colour*  of  wool,  which, 
becoming  mixed  at  the  next  operation,  afford  a  parti-coloured  carding.  In  connecttoo 
with  these  machines  is  also  a  hand  woollen  mule ;  it  does  not,  however,  appear  to  possess 
any  novelty  which  demands  notice. 

TU EI N  £,  the  principle  of  tea.  It  may  be  conveniently  prepared  by  sublimation ia 
the  apparatus  of  Mohr,  for  preparing  bensoic  acid,  which  consists  of  a  shallow  iron  paa, 
having  its  mouth  covered  with  tissue  paper  secured  tight  round  the  edges  ;  and  the 
whole  then  surmounted  with  a  conical  paper  cap. 

A  decoction  of  the  tea  is  precipitated  by  acetate  of  lead,  the  liquor  filtered  hot  and 
evaporated  to  dryness.     The  dry  extract  is  sublimed  as  above  described. 

Ihe  following  proportions  of  theiue  were  obtained  from  different  kinds  of  tea :  — > 

From  green  hyson         -  -  •  •  -  1 05  per  cent. 

„     black  Congo  -  •  •  »  ^  1 02 

,,        n     Assam         *  •  »  •»  •  l'S7 

M     twankay  (green)  •*.«••  0*98 

Theine  was  obtained  from  coffee  hy  the  same  process  slightly  altered.  The  active  pro- 
perties of  tea  are  due  to  this  principle. 

The  decoction  of  J^ara^uay  tea  was  precipitated  first  by  aeetale  of  lead,  and  then  the 
filtered  liquor  by  subacetate  of  lead  ;  and  the  liquid  drawn  off  and  evaporated  to  dryness. 
When  the  extract  was  submitted  to  distillation,  it  gave  long  flat  crysuls  exactly  resem* 
bhng  theine.  The  sublimate  also  resembled  theine  in  its  odour  and  relations  to  water 
alcohol  and  eUier.     It  also  answered  to  the  following  new  test  of  theine. 
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Tbeine  is  boiled  for  a  few  minutes  with  twioe  its  weight  of  fuming  nitric  acid,  by 
which  a  bright  yellow  solution  is  obtained.  This  liquid,  gently  evaporated  to  dryness, 
leaves  a  deep  yellow  mass.  A  droo  of  ammonia  is  let  fall  upou  this,  and  a  gentle  heat 
applied,  when  a  splendid  purple  colour  is  immediately^  produced,  similar  to  that  from 
uric  acid. 

The  aarbon  and  hydrogen  in  the  theine  of  Paraguay  tea  were  also  determined :  — 

Found.  Calculated. 

Carbon  U  -  •  *  -    49*96  49-79 

Hydrogen  -  -  -  -       5*145  5*08 

From  want  of  material  the  nitrogen  was  not  determined.  Iliere  Is  no  doubt  that 
Paraguay  tea  eonuins  theine,  although  the  proportion  is  small. 

The  leaves  of  the  CuauUia  Japoniea  and  of  the  holly  were  examined  for  theine,  and 
found  to  contain  none.     See  Tca. 

THENARD*S  BLUK,  or  COBALT  BLUE,  is  prepared  by  digesting  the  oxide 
of  cobalt  used  in  the  potteries,  with  nitric  acid,  evaporating  the  nitrate  dmost  to  dryness, 
diluting  it  with  water,  and  filtering,  to  separate  some  arseniste  of  iron,  which  usually 
precipitates.  The  clear  liquor  is  to  be  poured  into  a  solution  of  phosphate  of  soda, 
whence  an  insoluble  phosphate  of  cobalt  falls.  Tliis  being  well  washed,  is  to  be  inti* 
mately  mixed  in  its  soft  state  with  eight  times  its  weight  of  welUwashed  gelatinous 
alumina,  which  has  been  obtained  by  pouring  a  solution  of  alum  Into  water  of  ammonia 
in  excess.  The  uniformly  coloured  paste  is  to  be  spread  upon  plates,  dried  in  a  stove, 
then  bruised  dry  in  a  mortar,  enclosed  in  a  crucible,  and  subjected  to  a  oberry-red  heat 
for  half  an  hour.  On  taking  out  the  crucible,  and  letting  it  cool,  the  fine  blue  pigment 
is  to  be  removed  into  a  bottle,  which  is  to  be  stoppered  till  used. 

The  arseniate  of  cobalt  may  be  Substituted,  in  the  above  process,  for  the  phosphate,  but 
it  must  be  mixed  with  sixteen  times  its  weight  of  the  washed  gelatinous  alumiiuu  The 
arseniate  is  procured  by  pouring  the  dilute  nitrate  of  cobalt  into  a  solution  of  arseniate 
of  potassa.  If  nitrate  of  cobalt  be  mixed  with  alumina,  and  the  mixture  be  treated 
as  above  described,  a  blue  pigment  will  also  be  obtained,  but  paler  than  the  preceding, 
showing  that  the  colour  consists  essentially  of  alumina  stained  with  oxide  of  cobalL 

THEOBROMINE ;  is  a  chemical  principle  found  in  cocoa  beans,  and  identical  with 
cafleine  and  theine  as  obtained  from  tea  and  coffee.  It  is  extracted  by  boiling  with 
water,  filtering,  precipitating  with  acetate  of  lead,  filtering  the  precipitate  after  washing  it, 
then  decomposing  it  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ;  or  boiling  it  with  alcohol,  from  which, 
on  cooling,  the  theobromine  separates  in  a  crystalline  powder.  It  is  purified  by  re-crya<« 
tallisation.     It  is  little  soluble  in  water  or  alcohol. 

THERMOMETER,  signifies  the  measure  of  heat  Its  description  belongs  to  a 
treatise  on  chemical  physics. 

Philosophers  have  been  always  much  troubled  by  the  fkilures  of  the  maximum  self^ 
registering  thermometers,  especially  those  exposed  to  the  sun ;  the  part  of  the  tube  in 
which  the  index  ought  to  slide  becomes  foul,  apparently  lined  with  a  coat  of  metal,  and 
the  index  is  immovable.  A  construction  invented  by  Messrs.  Negretti  &  Zambra  appears 
likely  to  evisde  this  difiSculty.  The  mercury  in  its  expansion  is  forced  past  an  obstruc- 
tion in  the  tube,  and  does  not  return  past  it  in  its  contraction.  No  index  is  required  in 
this  construction.  "The  specimens  of  this  instrument  which  we  have  tried  answer  well,*' 
says  the  Astronomer  Royal. 

In  the  Quarterly  Report  of  the  Registrar  General,  there  is  the  following  annotation :  — 

*'  The  form  of  Instrument  adopted  during  the  past  quarter  for  maximum  temperature 
is  that  of  Negretti  8c  Zambra,  which  is  found  to  act  admirably.'* 

Its  construction  is  as  follows :  a  small  piece  of  glass  is  inserted  near  the  bulb  and 
within  the  tube,  which  it  nearly  fills ;  —  on  an  increase  of  temperature,  the  merciiry 
passes  this  piece  of  glass,  but  on  a  decrease  of  heat,  not  being  able  to  repass  it,  remains 
in  the  tube,  and  thus  indicates  the  maximum  temperature.  After  reading,  it  is  easily 
adjusted. 

Direetioiu  for  using  NegrtHi  $•  Zambra^ s  Self-BegitUring  Maximmn  Thermometer.  .. 
For  determination  of  the  maximum  temperature  of  the  air.  —Suspend  the  thermometer 
by  means  of  the  two  brass  plates  attached  for  that  purpose,  in  such  manner  that  the  bulb 
is  a  little  lower  than  the  other  part  of  the  instrument,  and  so  placed  that  it  is  in  the  shade, 
with  the  air  passing  fteely  to  it  from  all  sides  :  then  on  an  increase  of  heat,  the  mercury 
will  pass  up  the  tube  as  in  an  ordinary  thermometer,  and  continue  doing  so  as  long  as 
the  heat  increases. 

On  a  decrease  of  heat,  the  contraction  of  mercury  will  take  place  below  the  bend  in 
the  tube,  leaving  the  whole  column  of  mercury  in  the  tube,  thus  registering  the  highest 
temperature,  and  showing  such  till  the  instrument  is  disturbed. 

To  prepare  the  instrument  for  future  observation,  it  is  simply  necessary  to  remove 
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that  end  ttam  its  hook  vbieh  ii  the  bttheet  fVoin  the  bulb :  to  tdiit  it,  till  the  bitn- 
menl  ii  neirly  perpendiculu' ;  and  then  to  ilightly  agitate  it  vhUe  the  bnu*  pbu  Ibt 
neareit  to  the  bulb  iiitlU  iiupended  from  iu  book.  The  mercuij  will  cl«acead  in  tie 
tube,  and  indicate  tha  temperaiure  of  the  air  at  that  time,  end  when  again  auipendcdftn 
iti  hook,  ii  prepared  fur  future  obtervatioiL 

For  dtUrminatiDtt  of  (A«  (alar  radiaiiim,  —  The  iuitrument  for  thii  purpoet  wvB. 
have  a  black  bulb  ;  it  ihoulil  be  placed  nearlj  barliootal,  with  iti  bulb  in  the  full  ajt 
of  the  aun,  and  if  pouible,  to  thai  lateral  wind  ihould  not  (trike  the  bulb.  The  diitc 
tioni  for  use  ate  idealical  with  that  for  the  determiiiatioD  of  tbe  temperatui*  of  At 

THERMOMETER,  SELF-REGISTEBING.ly  Mr.  Bntaie.  The  Eihibkm 
contained  a  vet  and  dry  hulb  ihermoineteT,  aad  apparatus  fbt  registering  tbe  lemptn- 
turc  they  indicate.  The  r^iteriug  apparatui  coniiita  of  a  pair  of  lertical  ooneoilric 
cylinder!,  nipported  on  a  table.  ITie  bulb*  of  the  tbennonietcrt  arc  underHMtb  Ik 
table,  through  which  the  ilemi  pais  lerticoJly,  and  are  placed  between  the  opponu 
tides  of  the  cylinder*  and  two  ligbta.  A  ntrmw  rertioal  line  of  light  broi^t  to  i 
fbeu)  by  a  cylindrical  lens  bits  on  the  iteni  oF  the  Ihermameter,  and  passing  tfarougli 
the  empty  portion  of  the  bore  affect*  the  paper.  The  boundary  between  the  darkntd 
and  undarkeneJ  portion  indicates  tbe  position  of  the  mercury  in  the  stem  of  tbe  tba- 
Diameter.  Fine  wires  are  placed  across  the  alit  in  the  trame,  through  which  tbe  ligki 
falls  on  the  atem.  They  intercept  narrow  portion*  of  the  light,  and  thn*  tbe  sok 
of  the  tbermomelcr  is  continuously  impressed  on  tbe  register,  ai  well  u  tbe  tampen- 
tur*.  a,  b,Jig.  1447-,  are  eamphine  lamps; 
e.  if,  eylindrical  lenses,  by  which  ■  bright 
fbeal  line  of  light  is  obtained  ;  c,  the  piycbro- 
meter,  or  wet  bulb  thermometer  ;  f,  the  dry 
bulb  thermometer  I  p,  two  concentric  cylin- 
ders, between  which  tbe  pbolographie  paper 
la  placed  ;  K  the  register,  a*  it  appean  after 
the  impression  is  daieloped;  i.  one  of  the 
rollers  of  a  tum-Uble,  on  which  the  cylinden 


e  framt 


s  the 


rier,  attached  to 
the  axis  of  the  cylinden;  this  ii  carried  round 
by  a  folk  at  the  end  of  the  hour  hand  of  the 
time-piece.  As  tbis  apparatui  i>  necessarily 
placed  in  the  open  air,  when  in  actual  opera- 

drieil  line  ease,  with  sliding  door%  to  protect 
the  (ensiiive  paper  from  light,  when  the  cy- 
linder is  remoied  from,  and  brought  back  U 
the  photographic  room  ;  2,  an  outer  wina 
and  waur-light  sine  case,  with  water-tight 
doors  for  remoring  and  replacing  the  cylin- 
ders, and  Ibr  trimming  the  lamps,  if  lamps 

The  skilful  application  of  pliotography  by 
Mr.  Brooke  to  register  natural  phenomena. 
with  no  more  labour  than  that  of  supplying  tbe  cylinder  punctually  with  prepared  psT"' 
is  one  of  (he  moti  useful  and  beautiful  usvs  to  which  phologrsphy  has  as  yet  been  ip- 
plied  The  paper  is  prepared  so  as  to  render  it  eitremely  ■eniilire  to  ligbt.  being  '"* 
washed  with  a  solution  of  iunglass,  bromide  of  poianium  and  iodide  of  potatuutn.  ' 
the  proporiionor),  3,  and  2,  nspectiiely ;  and  when  required  fur  use,  it  is  wsslied 'ii^ 
an  aqueous  solution  of  niirale  of  silier,  which  causes  the  paper  to  be  sufflcienllj  Muuii" 
to  the  action  of  light,  so  that  if  a  beam  of  light  be  allowed  to  U\\  upon  it,  an  iiapiew"" 
is  made  upon  that  part  where  the  light  falls,  which  becomes  visilile  on  being  wtiiiA 
with  a  lalutioo  oF  gallic  aeid.wilh  a  small  admiiture  of  acetic  acid.  A  light  u  p>>M|| 
near  a  small  aperture,  through  which  ray*  pass  and  fall  upon  a  cuneave  mirror  cini'° 
by  a  part  of  the  suspension  apparatus  of  the  magnet,  and  this  reflection  falli  up"*  * 
piano-cylindrical  lent  of  gluss  placed  at  the  diitanco  of  its  focal  length  from  iht  pP" 
on  the  inliuder.  As  the  magnet  is  ever  varying  and  making  small  eicuisiuns  do  o"'" 
other  side  of  ill  menu  position,  the  puiut  of  light  traces  a  corresponding  ligug  o"  ''" 
paper.  The  thermumeier  apparatus  has  no  mirror  and  no  reBecior,  the  mercufi  i"  •*' 
tubes  themselves  Iniercepiiiig  the  pencils  of  light  j  and  thus  this  apparalus,  thniugM<rt 
the  day  and  night,  is  constantly  recording  the  slightest  change  of  position  ef  '^ 
magnets  and  the  smallest  changes  of  temperature.  »  r— 

Tbe  ubiect  of  this  self- roistering  magnetometer  abore  described  is  to  dctermiw  '*' 
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dtirection  and  intennty  of  the  earth's  magDetism.  Its  direction  is  generally  found  by 
suspending  a  piece  of  steel  previously  magnetised,  or  in  other  wor£  a  magnet,  by  pa- 
rallel threads  of  untwisted  silk,  and  the  bar  settles  in  that  position  in  which  magnetism 
eauses  it  to  rest,  and  which  is  called  the  magnetic  meridian.  The  angle  between  the 
sfcstronomical  meridian  and  the  magnetic  meridian  gives  the  magnetic  declination  which 
is  the  subject  of  research  with  the  declination  magnetometer ;  at  present,  this  value  in 
Ijondon  is  about  S2}^  west  of  the  astronomical  meridian. 

Having  determined  the  declination,  the  vertical  plane  b  determined  in  which  the  force 
of  magnetism  is  exerted. 

The  angle  which  the  magnet  makes  when  freely  suspended  on  this  plane  from  the 
liorison  is  termed  the  dip.  At  present  the  dip  at  London  is  about  68^  4(/.  The  force 
of  magnetism  exerted  in  this  inclined  direction  can  be  resolved  into  two  forces,  the  one 
acting  in  a  horizontal  direction,  the  other  in  a  vertical  direction,  so  that  conjointly  they 
shall  produce  exactly  the  same  force  as  the  single  ibrce.  The  biplar,  or  horizontal  force 
magnetometer  is  intended  for  measuring  the  variations  of  the  horizontal  component 
of  the  variations  of  the  force  of  magnetism.  It  consists  of  a  magnet  suspended  by  two 
halves  of  a  skein  of  untwisted  silk,  kept  at  a  certain  distance  apart.  If  an  unmagnetised 
bar  were  thus  su^ended,  it  would  remain  at  rest  only  in  that  positbn  in  which  the  two 
parts  of  the  suspension  skein  were  without  twist,  and  if  it  were  turned  out  of  this  position, 
it  would  endeavour  to  resume  iu  former  position  with  a  force  proportionate  to  its  weight, 
and  the  angle  through  which  it  had  been  turned.  This  principle  is  made  the  means  of 
measuring  the  force  of  magnetism.  A  Ireely  suspended  nugnet  always  endeavours  to 
rest  in  the  magnetic  meridian. 

The  variations  in  the  vertical  component  of  the  magnetic  dip  are  the  subjects  of  in- 
vestigation with  the  vertical  force  magnet,  which  is  a  magnet  placed  nearly  at  right 
angles  to  the  magnetic  meridian.  It  is  kept  horizontal,  or  nearly  so,  by  weights  balanced 
with  extreme  accuracy,  and  made  to  vibrate  like  a  balance  ;  and  from  its  different  in- 
clination tlie  variation  of  the  vertical  force  of  magnetism  is  determined. 

7^ermomftrie€d  Tabie,  by  Alfred  S,  Taylor,  E$q, — The  accompanying  thermometrical 
table  of  Mr.  A.  Taylor  has  been  copied  from  a  thermometer  in  his  possession,  graduated 
on  the  scales  of  Fahrenheit  and  Celsius.  It  has  been  designed  to  obviate  the  necessity 
for  those  perplexing  calculations,  so  often  rendered  necessary  by  the  use  of  different 
methods  of  graduation  in  England  and  on  the  continent  In  most  chemical  works, 
we  find,  besides  the  rules  given  for  the  conversion  of  the  degrees  of  one  scale  into  those 
of  another,  comparative  tables,  which,  however,  convey  no  information  beyond  the  bare 
fact  of  the  correspondence  of  certain  degrees.  In  this  tables  the  attempt  has  been  made 
to  make  it  convey  information  on  numerous  interesting  points,  connected  with  tem- 
perature in  relation  to  climatology,  physical  geography,  chemistry,  and  physiology. 

There  is  another  advantage  which  a  table  of  this  kind  must  possess  over  those  hitherto 
published  in  works  on  chemistry.  In  the  latter,  the  degrees  on  one  scale  only  run  in 
arithmetical  progression,  while  the  corresponding  degrees  on  the  other  scale,  are  neces- 
sarily given  in  fractional  or  decimal  parts,  and  at  unequal  intervals.  Ill  us,  in  some  of 
the  best  works  on  chemistry,  a  comparative  table  is  printed,  which  is  only  fitted  for  the 
conversion  of  the  Centigrade  into  Fahrenheit  degrees,  so  that  a  person  wishing  to  convert 
the  Fahrenheit  into  Centigrade  degrees,  would  have  to  revert  to  one  of  the  old  formulae 
of  conversion.  This  process  must  also  be  adopted  whenever  the  Centigrade  degrees  are 
given  in  decimal  parts,  for  all  the  tables  yet  published  in  English  works,  wrongly 
as<tume  that  the  Centigrade  degrees  are  always  given  in  whole  numbers,  liie  present 
table  renders  such  calculations  unnecessary,  ahce  the  value  of  any  degree,  or  of  any 


have  not  found  the  error  to  be  such  as  to  affect  the  calculated  temperature. 

Although  the  Fahrenheit  and  Centigrade  scales  are  the  two  which  are  chiefly  used  in 
Europe,  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  carry  out  the  parallel  degrees  of  R^aumur*s 
scale,  by  dots  on  the  drawing  of  the  tube.  This  table,  therefore,  comprises  in  itself 
six  distinct  tables*  assuming  the  necessity  for  each  scale  to  be  represented  in  whole  de- 
grees, — .  with  the  additional  advantages  :  1st,  that  the  space  occupied  is  smaller,  and 
2nd,  the  value  of  any  fractional  part  of  a  degree  on  one  may  be  at  once  determined  on 
the  other  two  scales. 

It  is  extraordinary,  considering  the  great  advances  which  have  been  recently  made  in 
physical  science,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  philosophical  instruments,  that  the  makers 
of  thermometers  should  still  adhere  to  the  old  and  absurd  practice  of  marking  on  the 
Fahrenheit  scale,  the  unmeaning  words  Temperate,  Summer-heat,  Blood-heat,  Fever- 
beat,  Spirits  boil,  &c,  when  the  instrument  might  be  easily  made  to  convey  a  large 
amount  of  information,  in  respect  to  climate,  as  it  is  dependent  on  temperature.  Thus  the 
mean  temperatures  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  with  the  maxima  and  minima,  as 
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well  as  the  mean  range  of  the  thermometer  throughout  the  year,  might  eaalf  find  a  pli 
on  all  the  common  scales.  When  the  length  of  the  scale  voald  admit  of  such  ao 
arrangement,  the  mean  temperatures  of  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of  Great  Britain 
as  well  as  of  foreign  climates,  might  be  attached,  with  many  interesting  points  in  animal 
and  vegetable  physiology.  The  extensive  tables  on  temperature,  collected  and  arranged 
by  Sir  James  Clark,  in  his  excellent  treatise  on  Climate,  would  here  aerve  as  n  usdTuI 
guide. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  table  now  for  the  first  time  published,  ranges  from  152^  to 
874^  Fahr.,  from  — 11^  to  +  190*'  Centigrade,  and  from  —  9^  to  +  152°  R^umur. 
It  might  have  been  extended,  but  this,  it  was  considered,  would  have  rendered  it  <^  very 
inconvenient  size:  and  besides,  the  range  here  selected  comprises  all  the  most  remarkable 
phenomena  connected  with  heat  The  more  important  facta  relating  to  temperature 
above  and  below  this  range,  will  be  found  inserted  in  distinct  paragraphs,  on  th«  table, 
with  formula  for  the  conversion  of  the  degrees  of  Centigrade  into  those  of  Fahrenheit, 
and  vice  ver$&. 

It  will  be  only  necessary  to  state  generally  those  facts  which  the  table  is  intended  to 
illustrate.  They  will  be  found  arranged  opposite  to  their  respective  degrees,  either  on 
the  Centigrade  or  Fahrenheit  side,  according  to  the  space  afforded.  Some  points  have 
been  necessarily  omitted,  in  order  not  to  render  the  table  confused. 

Thus  it  has  been  impossible  to  introduce  all  the  maxima  and  minima  of  temperature 
in  respect  to  climate,  owing  to  the  spaces  being  already  occupied,  buta  selection  has  been 
made  of  some  of  the  most  important  of  these.  Tlie  facts  connected  with  temperature, 
placed  on  the  scale,  may  be  arranged  under  the  heads  of  Climatology,  Physical  Geo- 
graphy, Chemistry  and  Physiology. 

Climatology,  1.  The  mean  temperatures  of  the  principal  countries,  towns,  and  cities 
in  the  world,  with  the  maxima  and  minima,  as  well  as  the  mean  summer  and  winter 
temperature  of  some  of  the  most  important  localities. 

2.  The  maximum  degrees  of  heat,  and  the  minimum  degrees  of  cold,  observed  on 
the  surface  of  the  globe,  including  the  accumulated  temperatures  of  air,  at  Edinburgh 
and  Geneva. 

Phyaieal  Geography,  1.  The  temperature  of  thp  atmosphere,  as  observed  on  the 
summits  of  the  principal  mountains  of  the  Old  and  New  World,  with  the  respective 
elevations  attached  •^.  at  the  sea  level  in  various  latitudes,  from  the  Arctic  to  the 
Antarctic  seas,  as  well  as  in  deep  mines  and  other  excavations  in  Europe  and  America. 

2.  The  temperature  of  the  ocean  at  the  surface,  and  at  various  depths  12,420  ieet, 
including  the  temperature  of  the  Polar  Seas,  of  the  Mediterranean,  Atlantic  and  Pacific, 
with  the  temperature  of  the  Gulf  stream. 

S.  The  temperature  of  the  waters  of  lakes  and  rivers  at  various  depths,  with  the  re- 
spective fathomings  attached. 

4.  The  temperature  of  the  strata  of  the  earth  at  various  depths,  observed  in  some  of 
the  deepest  mines  in  the  Old  and  New  World. 

5.  The  temperature  of  water  raised  in  Artesian  wells  in  Europe,  from  depths  rarying 
from  250  to  1794  feet 

6.  The  temperature  of  the  principal  thermal  springs  and  baths  observed  in  Europe, 
Aflrica,  the  West  Indies  and  South  America. 

7.  The  temperature  at  which  water  boils  at  all  the  elevated  and  inhabited  sp<»ts  in  the 
world,  including  the  summits  of  the  mountains  of  Switzerland,  South  America,  and 
Central  Asia  ;  the  boiling  point  for  all  elevations  up  to  5415  feet,  and  for  1054  feet  de- 
pression below  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Chemietry,     1.    The  evaporating,  boiling,  fusing,  melting,  subliming  and  congealii^ 

points  of  all  solids  and  liquids  in  chemistry,  from  12^  to  374°  Fahr.,  from  — 11°  to 

+  190°  Cent,  and  from  —  9  to  +  152°  R^au!,  including  the  boiling  points  of  the 

saturated  solutions  of  numerous  salts,  and  the  melting  points  of  a  large  number  of 

alloys. 

2.  The  temperature  for  fermentation  of  various  kinds,  malting,  putrefiietion,  ethcrifi- 
cation,  and  other  chemical  processes. 

^  S.  The  boiling  points  of  alcohol  and  acida  of  various  specific  graviries,  with  the  respec- 
tive densities  of  the  vapours. 

4.  The  pressure  or  elastic  force  of  the  vapour  of  water,  alcohol,  oil  of  turpentine^  and 
ether,  at  various  temperatures. 

5.  The  temperatures,  with  the  corresponding  pressures  required  for  the  lique&ction 
of  the  gases. 

6.  The  temperature  for  the  explosion  and  ignition  of  fulminating  and  «n»nbwrtiMf 
substances. 

Phy Biology,  \,  The  maximum  degrees  of  natural  and  artificial  beat,  and  minimum  de- 
grees of  cold,  borne  by  man  and  animals. 
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2.  The  temperature  of  the  body  in  man,  mammalis,  birdt,  reptiles,  fishes,  ana 
insects. 

S.  The  temperature  at  which  hybernation  takes  place  in  certain  animals. 

4.  The  temperature  for  the  germination  of  seeds»  incubatiooi  the  artificial  hatching  of 
the  oTa  of  birds,  fishes  and  insects. 

5.  The  temperature  for  the  growth  of  the  sugar-cane,  date,  indigo»  cotton  tree,  and 
for  the  cuUiyation  of  the  vine. 

6.  The  temperature  for  warm,  tepid  and  vapour  baths ;  the  vapour  baths  of  Russia 
and  Finland. 

As  the  value  of  a  table  of  this  kind,  depends  less  on  the  compiler  than  on  the 
observers  on  whom  he  relies,  I  feel  bound  to  state  that  I  am  chiefly  indebted  to  the 
following  authorities  :•— for  Climatology  and  Physical  Geogpraphy:  to  Huroboldtt 
Bonpland,  Saussure,  Boussingault,  Rose,  Ermann,  Baer,  Yon  Wrangell,  Breislak, 
Pbipps,  Seoresby,  Franklin,  Parry,  Back,  Ross,  Pachtusoff,  Zivolka,  Cordier,  Gay 
Xiussao,  Pouillet,  Biot,  Arago,  Bertrand,  Desfontaines,  Gerard,  Lhotsky,  Schomburgk, 
Davidson,  Forbes,  Brewster,  D'Abbadie,  Moore  and  Beke; — ^for  Chemistry  and  Physi* 
ology ;  to  Berxeliiis,  Dumas,  Mitseherlich,  Gaultier  de  Claubry,  Peligot,  Davy,  Fara- 
day, Ure,  Brande,  Graham,  Turner,  Dr.  Davy  and  Ltebig.  In  respect  to  the 
department  of  Physical  Geography,  I  am  much  indebted  to  the  foreign  correspondence 
of  the  Athenaeum. 

Many  of  the  fiicts  I  was  enabled  to  collect  or  verify  by  personal  observation  during  a 
journey  through  France,  Italy,  and  Switserland.  Some  of  the  chemical  phenomena 
have  also  been  derived  from  direct  eiperiment.  It  is  very  probable  that  a  few  of  the 
temperatures,  in  each  department,  will  be  found  to  differ  from  those  given  in  some 
works  on  Chemistry  ;  and,  on  this  point,  I  have  one  remark  to  make,  namely,  that  the 
greatest  discrepancies  will  often  be  found  among  respectable  authorities  in  regard  to 
temperature.  It  is  impossible  here  to  enter  into  the  causes  of  these  discrepancies. 
I  have  invariably  acted  on  the  principle  of  selecting  the  best  authorities ;  and  where  these 
differed,  I  have  endeavoured  to  arrive  at  an  approiimation  to  the  truth  by  experiment, 
or  where  this  was  impossible,  by  seeking  for  corroborative  circumstances.  A  large 
number  of  observations,  made  by  travellers,  I  have  been  obliged  to  reject,  in  some 
instances,  owing  to  the  omission  or  confusion  of  the  +  and — signs ;  and  in  others,  owing 
to  the  observers  having  omitted  to  state  what  thermometers  they  employed.  During  the 
researches  into  which  the  compilation  of  this  table  has  led  me— occupying  as  it  hss  done 
the  occasional  leisure  of  four  years  -—  my  mind  has  been  strongly  impressed  with  the 
benefits  which  would  accrue  to  science,  if  the  philosophers  of  Europe  would  agree  to 
employ  only  one  scale,  with  small  degrees,  and  so  adjusted  as  to  render  entirely  unneces- 
sary the  use  of  the  +  and  —  signs. 

THERMOSTAT,  is  the  name  of  an  apparatus  for  regulsting  temperature,  in  va- 
porization, distillations,  heating  baths  or  hothouses,  and  ventilating  apartments,  &c. ; 

for  which  I  obtained  a  patent  in  the  year  1831. 
It  operates  upon  the  physical  principle,  that 
when  two  thin  metallic  bars  of  different  expansi- 
bilities are  ri  vetted  or  soldered  face  wise  together, 
any  change  of  temperature  in  them  will  cause  a 
sensible  movement  of  flexure  in  the  compound 
bar,  to  one  side  or  other ;  which  movement  may 
be  made  to  operate,  by  the  intervention  of  levers, 
&c.,  in  any  desired  degree,  upon  valves,  stopcocks, 
stove-registers,  air-ventilators,  Stc. ;  so  as  to  regu- 
late the  temperature  of  the  media  in  which  the 
said  compound  bars  are  plsced.  Two  long  rulers, 
one  of  steel,  and  one  of  hard  hammered  brass, 
rivetted  together,  answer  very  well ;  the  object 
being  not  simply  to  indicate,  but  to  control  or 
modify  temperature,  llie  following  diagrams 
will  illustrate  a  few  out  of  the  numerous  appli- 
cations of  this  instrument  *.  — 

Fig.  1448.  a,  6,  is  a  single  thermostatic  bar, 
consisting  of  two  or  more  bars  or  rulers  of 
differently  expansible  solids  (of  which,  in  certain 
cases,  wood  may  be  one) :  these  bars  or  rulers 
are  firmly  rivetted  or  soldered  together,  fiiee  t& 
face.  One  end  of  the  compound  bar  is  fixed 
by  bolts  at  a,  to  the  interior  of  the  eontaining 
eisterD,  boiler,  or  apartment,  a  I  m  h,  whereof  the  temperature  has  to  be  regulated, 
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and  the  other  end  of  the  compound  bar  at  h,  is  left  free  to  more  dovn  towards  c,  by 
the  flexure  which  will  take  place  when  its  temperature  is  raised. 

The  end  b,  is  connected  by  a  link,  h  d,  with  a  lever  d  e,  which  is  moved  by  the 
flexure  into  the  dotted  position  b  g,  causing  the  turning-valve,  air-ventilator,  or  re- 
gister, o  n,  to  revolve  with  a  corresponding  angular  motion,  whereby  the  lever  will 
raise  the  equipoised  slide-damper  k  i,  which  is  suspended  by  a  link  from  the  eod  c 
of  the  lever  e  d,  into  the  position  k  h.  Thus  a  hothouse  or  a  water-b«th  nwy  ba^e 
its  temperature  regulated  by  the  contemporaneous  admission  of  warm,  and  discharge 
of  cold  air,  or  water. 

Fiff.  1449.  a  6  c  is  a  thermostatic  hoop,  immersed  horizontally  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  water-bath  of  a  still.  The  boop  is  fixed  at  a,  and  the  two  ends  6,  e,  are  ccmnccted  by 
two  links  bd,ed,  with  a  straight  sliding  rod  d  h,  to  which  the  hoop  will  give  an  endwise 
motion,  when  its  temperature  is  altered;  e,  is  an  adjusting  screw-nut  on  the  rod  <f  A,  fer 
setting  the  lever /^,  which  is  fixed  on  the  axis  of  the  turning-valve  or  cock  fy  at  any 
desired  position,  so  that  the  valve  may  be  opened  or  shut  at  any  desired  temperature, 
corresponding  to  the  widening  of  the  points  6,  c,  and  the  consentaneous  retraction  of 
the  point  rf,  towards  the  circumference  a  6  c  of  the  hoop,  y  A,  is  an  arc  graduated  by  a 
thermometer,  after  the  screw-piece  e  has  been  adjusted.  Through  a  hole  at  A,  the  guide- 
rod  passes ;  i,  is  the  cold-water  cistern ;  i  /  *»  *'»«  P*P«  *<>  admit  cold  water ;  f,  the  over- 
flow pipe,  at  which  the  excess  of  hot  water  runs  off. 

JPtg.  1 450.  shows  a  pair  of  thermostatic  bars,  bolted  ^t  together  at  theends  a.  The  firee 
ends  6,  c,  are  of  unequal  length,  so  as  to  act  by  the  cross  links  d,f,  on  the  atopeock  e. 
Tlie  links  are  jointed  to  the  handle  of  the  turning  plug  of  the  eock,  on  oppoMte  sides 
of  its  centre  \  whereby  that  plug  will  be  turned  round  in  proportion  to  the  widemng  at 
the  poinU  6,  c.    hp  is  the  pipe  communicating  with  the  stopcock. 

Suppose  that  for  certain  purposes  in  pharmacy,  dyeing,  or  any  other  chenueal  art, 
a  water 'bath  is  required  to  be  mMutained  steadily  at  a  temperature  of  150^  F.  :  let  the 
combined  thermostatic  bars,  hinged  together  at  «,/,>%r.  1451.,  be  placed  in  the  bath, 

between  the   outer   and   inner    Tesaek 


a,  6,  e,  d^  being  bolted  fiist  to  the  kiacr 
vessel  at  g ;  and  have  their  sliding  rod  i, 
connected  by  a  link  with  a  lever  fixed 
upon  the  turning  plug  of  the  stopco^  £» 
which  introduces  cold  water  fratn  a 
cistern  m,  through  a  pipe  ai  i  a,  into  the 
bottom  part  of  the  batK.  The  length 
of  the  link  must  be  so  adjusted  that  the 
flexure  of  the  bars,  when  they  are  at  a 
temperature  of  150^,  will  open  the  said 
stopcock,  and  admit  cold  water  to  pssi 
into  the  bottom  of  the  bath  through  the 
pipe  t  n,  whereby  hot  water  will  be  dis- 
placed at  the  top  of  the  bath  throngk 
an  open  overflow.pipe  at  q.  An  oil 
bath  may  be  regulated  on  the  ssme 
plan  ;  the  hot  oil  overflowing  from  f, 
mto  a  refrigeratory  worm,  from  which  it  may  be  restored  to  the  cistern  m.  When  a 
water  bath  is  heated  by  the  distribution  of  a  tortuous  steam  pipe  through  it,  as  i  •  a;r, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  connect  the  link  of  the  thermostatic  Irars  with  the  lever  of  the  turn- 
ing plug  of  the  steam-cock^  or  of  the  throttle  valve  i,  in  order  that  tlie  bars,  by  their 
flexure,  may  shut  or  open  the  steam  passage  more  or  less,  according  as  the  temperature 
of  the  water  in  the  bath  shall  tend  more  or  less  to  deviate  from  the  pitch  to  which  the 
apparatus  has  been  adjusted.  The  water  of  the  condensed  steam  will  pass  off  from  the 
sloping  winding-pipe  t  a  o/>,  through  the  sloping  orifice  p.  A  saline,  acid,  or  alkaline 
bath  has  a  boiling  temperature  proportional  to  ita  degree  of  concentration,  and  may  there- 
fore have  its  heat  regulated  by  immersing  a  thermostat  in  it,  and  connecting  the  work- 
ing part  of  the  instrument  with  a  stopcock  t,  which  will  admit  water  to  dilute  the  bath 
whenever  by  evaporation  it  has  become  concentrated,  and  has  acquired  a  higher  boiling 
point.  Tlie  space  for  the  bath,  between  the  outer  and  inner  pans,  should  communicate 
by  one  pipe  with  the  water-cistern  m ;  and  by  another  pipe  with  a  safety  cistern  r,  into 
which  the  bath  may  be  allowed  to  overflow  during  any  sudden  excess  of  ebullition. 

JFig.  1454.  is  a  thermostatic  apparatus,  composed  of  three  pairs  of  bars  d,d,dt  which 
are  represented  in  a  state  of  flexure  by  heat ;  but  they  become  nearly  straight  and  parsllel 
when  cold,  a  6  c  is  a  guide  rod,  fixed  at  one  end  by  an  adjusting  screw  e,  ni  the 
strong  frame  /  e,  having  deep  guide  grooves  at  the  sides.  /^,  is  the  workiqg-rod. 
which  moves  endways  when  the  bars  d,d,df  operate  by  beat  or  oold.  A  square  re- 
gister-plate  hg,  may  be  aflBxed  to  the  rod  /y,  so  as  to  be  moTed  bsckwaids  and  for- 
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«ardi  thereby,  M«ord!ng  to  tbe  tttiatioiu 
of  lemperatijre  ;  or  the  rod  /,  g,  mxy  cauw 
the  circulir  turning  •It-regiiter,  t,  to  ie> 
Tolre  by  rick  and  wheel-work,  or  by  b  chain 
and  pulley.  The  rtgiiter-plale  h  g,  at 
'  ig  regiiter  i,  ia  lituated  at  the  ceiling 


of  tl 


pulley,  over  which 


i,  whii 


r   lo« 


UAled  n 


r  the 


:  apartment  oi 


for  adjusting  t 


milled  head, 
tbermostat,  by  meaua  of 
the  icrew  at  e,  in  order  that  it  may  regulate 
the  temperature  to  any  degree. 

Fig.  liSS.  repreHnlaaehimney,  fumiihed 
with  a  pi/TOMtat  a  b  c,  acting  by  the  linki 
b,  d,  I,  c,  oa  X  damper/ A $.  The  more 
eipaniible  metal  il  in  ihe  preient  eiample 
auppoaed  to  be  on  tbe  outside.  The  plane  of  the  dsmpei-plate  will,  in  Ihii  eaae,  be 
turned  more  directly  into  tbe  piKage  of  tbe  drau^t  through  the  cbimnay  by  ineimsa 
of  tempenture. 

Flif.  1453.  lepreKnti  ■  circular  turning  r^iater,  luch  as  ii  used  br  a  Move,  orttore- 
grate,  or  for  Tentrlating  apaitmenta ;  it   is  (iirnisbed  with  a  leriet  of  spiral  ihermoetatio 
bars,  each  bar  being  fixed  fast  at  the  circumferenoe  of  the  circle  i,  c,  of  the  filed  plate 
1455.  of  the  air-regitier  ;   and  all  the  ban  act  in  concert  at  the  centre  a  of  tlie 

urning  part  of  the  register,  by  their  ends  being  inserted    between  the 
~-    teeth  of  a  small  piniun,  or  by  being  jtnnted  to  the  cential  part  of  the  turn- 
ing plate  by  small  pinA. 

Fig.  1 45  J.  repreaenti  another  arrangeniEiit  of  my  thermoMatie  apparatui 
:  applied  to  a  eiTcular  turning  register,  like  the  preceding,  for  Tentilaling 
apartments.  Two  pairs  of  compound  ban  are  applied  ao  as  to  act  in  concert, 
by  means  of  the  linkt  a  e,  t  e,  on  the  opposite  ends  of  a  short  leier,  which 
is  Ried  ou  Ihe  central  part  of  the  turning  plate  of  the  air-register.  The 
,, ,  .  two  pain  of  compound  bars  a,  t,  are  failened  to  the  circumference  of  tlie 
I  ;^  fi>ed  piflle  of  the  turning  register,  by  two  sliding  rods  all,  bi,  which  are 
I  [I  furninhed  with  sdjuiiing  screws.  Their  motioD  or  flexure  is  transmitted 
''ir  by  the  links  ae  and  be,  to  the  turning  plate,  about  its  centre,  for  the  pur> 
pose  of  shutting  or  opening  the  ventilating  sectorial  apertures,  more  or 
ng  to  the  temperature  of  the  air  which  surrounds  the  (hermottatie  tuminit 
register.  By  adjusting  llie  screws  a  d,  and  b  e,  the  turning  legitlei  is  made  to  close  all 
its  apertures  at  any  desired  degree  of  lemperature  ;  but  whenever  the  air  is  above  that 
teirperature,  the  lleiure  of  the  compound  l«rs  will  open  the  apertures. 

THIMBLE  iD^iemdrt,  Ti.  ;  FingtrlmUfiHgtrliat),  Germ.);  is  a  small  truncated 
metallio  cone,  deviating  little  from  a  cylinder,  tmoolh  within,  symmetrically  pitted 
on  Ihe  outside  with  numerous  rows  of  indentations,  which  is  put  upon  the  tip  of  the 
middle  finger  of  (he  right  hand,  to  enable  it  lo  push  the  needle  readily  and  safely 
through  cloth  or  leather,  in  the  aet  of  sewing.  Tliia  little  instrument  is  bshiuned  in 
two  ways  i  either  with  a  pitted  round  end,  or  without  one  j  the  latter,  called  the  open 
thimble,  being  employed  by  tailors,  upboUterers,  and,  generally  speaking,  by  HHi/fc-ineii. 
The  fiillawing  ingenious  process  for  making  this  essential  implement,  Ihe  cuntrivanee  of 
MM.  Rouyand  Berthler.of  Paris. haslieen  much  celebrated, and  rery  successrul.  Sheet- 
iron,  one  twenty-lourlh  oF  an  inch  thick,  is  cut  into  strip*,  of  dimensions  suited  to  Ihe 
intended  sixc  of  the  thimbles.  These  strips  are  passed  under  a  punch-press,  whereby 
they  are  cut  into  discs  of  about  8  inches  diameter,  lagged  together  by  a  tail.  Each  snip 
contains  one  dmen  of  these  blanks.  A  child  is  employed  to  make  them  red-hot,  and  lo 
lay  them  on  a  mandril  nicely  flited  to  tbeii  siie.  Tlie  workman  now  strikes  the  middle 
of  each  wiih  ■  round-faced  punch,  about  Ihe  thickneasofhia  finger,  and  thiu  sinks  it  tnlo 
Ihe  coneavily  of  the  fini  nundril.  He  then  transfers  it  successively  lo  another  mandril, 
which  has  five  hollows  of  succeisively  increasing  depUi ;  aixl,  by  striking  it  into  them, 
brings  il  lo  the  proper  shape. 

A  second  workman  takes  this  rude  thimble,  aticks  it  in  tbe  chuck  of  his  lathe,  in  order 
to  polish  it  within,  then  turns  il  outside,  marki  the  circles  for  the  gold  ornament,  and 
indents  Ihe  piu  moat  cleverly  with  a  kind  of  milling  tool.  Tbe  thimble*  are  neit  an- 
nealed, brightened,  and  gilt  inside,  with  a  very  thin  «on«  of  gold  leaf,  whinh  ii  firmly 
united  to  the  aurEMe  of  the  iroDi  limply  by  tbe  itimig  picmire  of  a  tmoolb  ateel  man- 
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dril.     A  gold  fillet  is  applied  to  the  outside,  in  an  annular  space  turned  to  reeeiv«  it, 
beinip  fixed,  by  pressure  at  the  edges,  into  a  minute  groove  formed  on  the  lathe 

Thimbles  are  made  in  this  country  by  means  of  moulds  in  the  staaBpin^-macliaM. 
See  Stamfiho  or  Mktals. 

THORINA,  is  a  primitive  earth,  with  a  metallic  basis,  discovered  in  1 8S8,  by  Bs- 
selius.     It  was  extracted  from  the  mineral  ihoriU,  of  which  it  constitutes  58  per  ceot, 
and  where  it  is  associated  with  the  oxide  of  iron,  lead,  manganese,  tin,  and  uraaiua, 
besides  earths  and  alkalis,  in  all  12  substances.    Pure  tborina  is  a  white  powder,  withoas 
taste,  smell,  or  alkaline  reaction  on  litmus.     When  dried  and  calcined,  it  is  not  afieeted 
by  either  the  nitric  or  muriatic  acid.     It  may  be  fused  with  borax  into  a  traniparert 
glass,  but  not  with  potash  or  soda.     Fresh  precipitated  thorina  is  a  hydrate,  whidi 
dissolves  readily  in  the  above  acids,  as  well  as  in  solutions  of  the  carbonates  of  potash. 
sods,  and  ammonia,  but  not  in  these  alkalis  in  a  pure  state.     This  earth  conasts  of 
74*5  parts  of  the  metal  thorinum,  combined  with  100  of  oxygen.     Its  hydrate  eontalns 
one  equivalent  prime  of  water.     It  is  hitherto  merely  a  chemical  curioeit j,  remarkabk 
chiefly  for  a  density  of  9*402,  far  greater  than  that  of  all  the  earths,  and  even  of  copper. 
THREAD  MANUFACTURE.     The  doublbg  and  twisting  of  cotton  or  Itoea 
yarn  into  a  compact  thread,  for  weaving  bobbin-net,  or  for  sewing  garments,  is  performed 
by  a  machine  resembling  the  throstle  of  the  cotton-spinner.     Fig,  1456.   show«  the 
thread-frame  in  a  transverse  section,  perpendicular  to   its  length,     a,    is   the  atroi^ 
ftuming  of  cast  iron ;  6,  is  the  ereelj  or  shelf,  in  which  the  bobbins  of  yam  i,  4  are  set 
loosely  upon  their  respective  skewers,  along  the  whole  line  of  the  machine,  their  lower 
ends  turning  in  oiled  steps,  and  their  upper  in  wire  eyes ;  c,  is  a  glass  rod,  across  which 
the  yarn  runs  as  it  is  unwound ;  d,  d,  are  oblong  narrow  troughs,  lined  with  lead,  and 
filled  with  water,  for  moistening  the  thread  during  its  torsion  ;  the  threads  bein|^  roade 
to  pass  through  eyes  at  the  bottom  of  the  fork  e,  which  has  an  upright  stem  for  lifiiag 
it  out,  without  westing  the  fingers,  when  anything  goes  amiss ;  /,  f,  are  the  pressing 
rollers,  the  under  one  p,  being  of  smooth  iron,  and  the  upper  one  A,  of  box-wood ;  the 
former  extends  from  end  to  end  of  the  frame,  in  lengths  comprehending  1 8  threads, 
which  are  Joined  by  square  pieces,  as  in  the  drawing-rollers  of  the  mule-Jenny.     The 
necks  of  the  under  rollers  are  supported,  at  the  ends  and  the  middle,  by  the  standards  t, 
secured  to  square  bases  ^*,  both  inade  of  cast  iron.     The  upper  cylinder  has  an  iron  axii^ 
and  is  formed  of  as  many  rollers  as  there  are  threads ;  each  roller  being  kept  in  its  place 
upon  the  lower  one  by  the  guides  k^  whose  vertical  slots  receive  the  ends  of  the  axes. 

Tiie  yarn  delivered  by  the  bobbin  ^  glides  over  the  rod  c,  and  descends  into  the  trough 
d  ff,  where  it  gets  wetted :  on  emerging,  it  goes  along  the  bottom  of  the  roller  ^,  turns 
up,  so  B.n  to  pass  between  it  and  A,  then  turns  round  the  top  of  h,  and  finally  proceeds 
obliquely  downwards,  to  be  wound  upon  the  bobbin  m,  aftA*  traversing  the  guide-eyes. 
These  guides  are  fixed  to  the  end  of  a  plate  which  may  be  turned  up  by  a  hinge-joint 
at  o,  to  make  room  for  the  bobbins  to  be  changed. 

There  are  three  distinct  simultaneous  movements  to  be  considered  in  this  machine : 
1.  that  of  the  rollers,  or  rather  of  the  under  roller,  for  the  upper  one  revolves  merely  by 
friction ;  2.  that  of  the  spindles  m,  s' ;  3.  the  up-and-down  motion  of  the  bobbins  upon 
the  spindles. 

The  first  of  these  motions  is  produced  by  means  of  toothed  wheels,  upon  the  right 
hand  of  the  under  set  of  rollers.  The  second  motion,  that  of  the  spindles,  is  efl^ted  by 
the  drum  s,  which  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  frame,  turning  upon  the  shaf^  a.  and 
communicating  its  rotary  movement  (derived  from  the  steam  pulley)  to  the  whorl  k' 
of  the  spindles  by  means  of  the  endless  band  or  cord  of.  Each  of  these  cords  turns  ibor 
spindles,  two  upon  each  side  of  the  frame.  They  are  kept  in  a  proper  state  of  tensica 
by  the  weights  c',  which  act  tangentially  upon  the  circular  arc  <f ,  fixed  to  tlie  extremity 
of  the  bell-crank  lever  if  f  ^%  and  draw  in  a  horisontal  direction  the  tension  pulleys 
A,  embraced  by  the  cords.  The  third  movement,  or  the  vertical  traverse  of  the  bobbiai^ 
alon?  the  spindles  m,  takes  place  as  follows ;  — 

llie  end  of  one  of  the  under  rollers  carries  a  pinion,  which  takes  into  a  carrier  whcd 
that  communicates  motion  to  a  pinion  upon  the  extremity  of  the  shaft  m',  of  the  bcatt- 
shaped  pulley  »'.  As  this  eccentric  revolves,  it  gives  a  reciprocating  motion  to  the 
levers  o',  o',  which  osctlbte  in  a  vertical  plane  round  the  points  ff^ff.  The  extremities 
of  these  levers  on  either  side  act  by  means  of  the  links  tjfy  upon  the  arms  of  the  sliding 
sockets  r',  and  cause  the  vertical  rod  s',  to  slide  up  and  down  in  guide-holes  at  f',  a',  along 
with  the  cast-iron  step  i/,  which  bears  the  bottom  washer  of  the  bobbins.  The  periphery 
of  the  heart-wheel  a',  is  seen  to  bear  upon  friction  wheels  «,  x^  set  in  frames  adjusted 
by  screws  upon  the  lower  end  of  the  bent  levers,  at  such  a  distance  from  the  point  y, 
as  that  the  traverse  of  the  bobbins  may  be  equal  to  the  length  of  their  berraL 

By  adapting  change  pinions  and  their  corresponding  wheels  to  the  rollers,  the  deliverv 
of  the  ysm  may  be  increased  or  diminished  in  any  degree^  so  as  to  vary  the  dcgrae  Of 
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twist  put  into  it  by  the  uniform  rotation  of  the  drum  and  spindles.  The  heart  motion 
being  denred  from  that  of  the  rollers,  will  necessarily  vary  with  it.  9 

Sillc  thread  is  eomraonly  twisted  in  lengths  of  from  50  to  100  feet,  with  hand  reels* 
somewhat  similar  to  those  employed  for  making  ropes  by  hand. 

THUNDER  CONDUCTORS.  The  several  nautical  and  scientiflc  conditions 
which  the  system  of  lightning  conductors  in  ships  professes  to  satisfy,  are  as  follows  t  — 

The  conductors  are  capacious  aud  always  in  place,  consequently  ready  to  meet  the 
most  uneipected  danger  at  all  times  and  under  any  circumstances  in  which  the  general 
fabric  in  all  its  casualties  may  become  placed.  This  system  of  conductors,  whilst  being 
permanently  fixed  throughout  their  whole  extent,  still  admit,  upon  demonstrable  prin- 
ciples of  electrical  action,  the  perfect  motion  of  the  sliding  masts  one  upon  the  other,  or 
of  any  part  of  the  mast  being  removed,  either  by  accident  or  design,  without  for  an 
instant  interfering  with  the  protecting  power.  The  conductors  are  independent  of  the 
officers  or  crew  of  the  ship  ;  so  that  the  sailors  are  never  required  to  handle  or  replace 
them,  often  a  very  perilous  and  annoying  service.  The  conducting  plates  are  quite  clear 
of  the  standing  and  running  rigging ;  the  whole  series  is  calculated  to  resist  external 
violence,  and  at  the  same  time  yield  to  any  flexure  or  strain  incidental  to  the  spars  to 
which  they  are  applied.  Finally,  the  whole  system  is  so  arranged  that  a  discharge  of 
lightning  falling  on  any  part  of  the  ship  could  scarcely  enter  upon  any  circuit  in  its 
course  to  the  sea  of  which  the  conductors  did  not  form  a  part ;  hence  has  arisen  that 
perfect  security  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  derived  flrom  such  a  system. 

In  the  original  conception  of  this  system  Sir  Snow  Harris  was  led  to  consider  the  elec- 
trical discbarge,  as  seen  in  the  phenomenon  of  lightning,  to  be  an  explosive  form  of  the 
action  of  some  unknown  agency  in  nature  when  forcing  its  way  through  resisting  matter 
such  as  air,  all  vitreous  and  resinous  bodies,  and  some  other  kinds  of  matter :  whilst  in 
traversing  other  bodies  offering  but  a  very  small  resistance  to  its  progress,  this  explosive 
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form  of  action  wc  call  lightning  becomes  transformed  into  a  sort  of  comparatively 
quiescent  current.  The  attempt  was  therefore  to  bring  a  ship  as  far  as  po»ible  into  that 
passive  or  non-resisting  state  which  she  could  possess  as  regards  the  electrical  discfaarge, 
supposing  the  entire  mass  were  metallic  throughout ;  so  that  from  the  instant  the  agency 
of  lightning  struck  upon  any  portion  of  the  masts  aloft,  the  ei  plosive  action  would  vanish, 
and  the  electrical  discharge  be  prevented  from  traversing  the  vessel  under  the  form  of 
lightning.  The  following  extract  from  the  official  journal  of  H.  M.  &  Conway,  23,  whilst 
proving  with  a  great  natural  experiment  in  common  with  numerous  other  cases  the 
truth  of  this  deduction,  is  of  no  ordinary  interest  in  practical  science:  — 

**  Port  Louis,  Isle  of  France,  9th  March,  1846,  1145  a.  m.  The  pendant  staff  at 
main-top-mast-head  was  shivered  in  pieces  by  lightning,  Harris's  conductor  carrying 
off  the  fluid  without  further  damage.** 

The  ship  was  refitting  at  this  time,  and  the  top-gallant  masts  on  deck,  so  that  a  small 
spar  was  set  up  at  the  top-mast-head  as  a  temporary  support  for  the  pendant ;  this  spar 
had  not  consequently  any  conductor  on  it.  It  is  seen  by  the  ship's  journal  that  the  spar 
was  shivered  in  pieces  by  the  explosive  action,  which  became  immediately  transformed 
into  a  comparatively  quiescent  current  on  reaching  the  line  of  conduction. 

The  report  of  the  thunder  was  as  if  one  of  the  main-deck  guns  had  been  fired.  The 
gunner,  who  was  sitting  in  his  berth  immediately  under  one  of  the  lateral  branches  of 
the  conductor  passing  through  the  ship,  saw,  through  the  scuttle  port,  a  brilliant  blaze 
of  light  from  the  ship  upon  the  sea,  but  experienced  no  inconvenience. 

TILEa     See  Barcxs. 

TILTING  OF  STEEL.  See  Sikcl.  Heeg'a  Cychptedia  contains  an  excellentar- 
tiele  on  this  subject. 

TIN  {Etain,  Fr. ;  Zinn,  Germ.)  ;  in  its  pure  state,  has  nearly  the  colour  and 
lustre  of  silver.  In  hardness  it  is  intermediate  between  gold  and  lead ;  it  is  very 
malleable,  and  may  be  laminated  into  foil  less  than  the  thousandth  of  an  inch  in 
thickness;  it  has  an  unpleasant  taste,  and  exhales  on  friction  a  peculiar  odour;  it  is 
flexible  in  rods  or  straps  of  considerable  strength,  and  emits  in  the  act  of  bending  a 
crackling  sound,  as  if  sandy  particles  were  interniiaed,  called  the  creaking  of  tin. 
A  small  quantity  of  lead,  or  other  metal,  deprives  it  of  this  characteristic  quality.  Tin 
melts  at  442^  Fahr.,  and  is  very  fixed  in  the  fire  at  higher  heats.  Its  specific  gravity 
is  7*29.  When  heated  to  redness  with  free  access  of  air,  it  absorbs  oxygen  witli 
rapidity,  and  changes  first  into  a  pulverulent  gray  protoxide,  and  by  longer  ignition 
into  a  yellow- white  powder,  called />v/fy  of  tin.  This  is  the  peroxide,  consisting  of  100 
of  metal  +  27*2  of  oxygen. 

Tin  has  been  known  from  the  most  remote  antiquity ;  being  mentioned  in  the  books 
of  Moses.     The  Phoenicians  carried  on  a  lucrative  trade  in  it  with  Spain  and  Cornwall. 

There  are  only  two  ores  of  tin ;  the  peroxide,  or  tin-stone,  and  tin  pyrites ;  the 
former  of  which  alone  has  been  found  in  sufficient  abundance  for  metallurgie  purposes. 
The  external  aspect  of  tin-stone  has  nothing  very  remarkable.  It  occurs  sometimes  in 
twin  crystals ;  its  lustre  is  adamantine ;  its  colours  are  very  various,  as  white,  gray, 
yellow,  red,  brown,  black  ;  specific  gravity  6-9  at  least;  which  is,  perhaps,  its  moist 
striking  feature.  It  does  not  melt  b^  itself  before  the  blowpipe ;  but  is  reducible  in 
the  smoky  flame  or  on  charcoal.  It  is  insoluble  in  acids.  It  has  somewhat  of  a  greesy 
aspect ;  and  strikes  fire  with  steeL 

Tin-stone  occurs  disseminated  in  the  ancient  rocks,  particularly  granite;  also  in 
beds  and  veins*  in  large  irregular  masses,  called  atoekwerJu  ;  and  in  pebbles,  an  assem- 
blage of  which  is  called  stream-works,  where  it  occasionally  takes  a  ligneous  aspect,  and 
is  termed  wood-tin. 

This  ore  has  been  found  in  few  countries  in  a  workable  quantity.     Its  prukripal 
localities  are,  Cornwall,  Bohemia,  Saxony,  in  Europe;  and  Malacca  and  Bancs,  in 
Asia.     The  tin-mines  of  the  Malay  peninsula  lie  between  the  10th  and  6th  degree 
of  south  latitude;    and  are  most  productive  in  the  island  of  Junck- Ceylon,  where 
they  yield  sometimes  800  tons  per  annum,  which  are  sold  at  the  rate  of  48/.  to  60{. 
each.     The  ores  are  found  in  large  caves  near  tlie  surfnce  ;  and  though  actively  mined 
for  many  centuries,  still  there  is  easy  access  to  the  unexhausted  parts.     The  mines  in  the 
island  of  Banca,  to  the  east  of  Sumatra,  discovered  in  1710,  are  said  to  have  furnislied, 
in  some  years,  nearly  3500  tons  of  tin.     Small  quantities  occur  in  Gallicia  ia  Spain, 
the  department  of  Haute  Vienne  in  France,  and  in  the  mountain  chains  of  the   Ficbtel 
and    Iliesengebiirge  in   Germany.     The  columnar  pieces  of  pyramidal  tin-ore  from 
Mexico  and  Cliile  are  products  of  stream-works.     Small  groups  of  black  twin  crystaU 
have  been  lately  discovered  in  the  albite  rock  of  Chesterfield  in  Massachusetts. 

The  Cornish  ores  occur —  L  in  small  strato  or  veins,  or  in  masses;  2.  in  stock werks 
or  congeries  of  small  veins;  3.  in  large  veins ;  4.  disseminated  in  alluvial  deposits. 

Ihe  stanniferous  small  veins,  or  thin  flat  masses,  though  of  small  extern,  are  some- 
times  very  numerous,  interposed  betiveen  certain  rocks,  parallel  to  their  beds,  and  are 
commonly  called  tm-floors.     The  same  name  is  occasionally  given  to  stockwerks.      In 
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the  mine  of  Bottalack,  a  tin-floor  has  beefu  found  in  the  killas  (primitive  schistose  rock), 
thirty-six  fethoms  below^  the  level  of  the  sea ;  it  is  about  a  foot  and  a  half  thick,  and 
occupies  the  space  betiveen  a  principal  vein  and  its  ramification ;  but  there  seems  to  be 
no  connexion  betireen  the  ,^oor  and  the  gieat  vein. 

2.  Stockwerks  occur  in  granite  and  in  tlie  felspar  porphyry,  called  in  Cornwall, 
dvan.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  in  the  granite,  is  at  the  tin-mine  of  Carclase, 
near  SL  Austle.  The  works  are  carried  on  in  the  open  air,  in  a  friable  granite,  con- 
taining felspar  disintegrated  into  kaolin^  or  china  clay,  which  is  traversed  by  a  great 
many  small  veins,  composed  of  tourmaline,  quartz,  and  a  little  tin-stone,  that  form  black 
delineations  on  the  fiice  of  the  light-gray  granite.  The  thickness  of  these  little  veins 
rarely  exceeds  6  inches,  including  the  adhering  solidified  granite,  and  is  occasionally 
much  less.  Some  of  them  run  nearly  east  and  west,  with  an  almost  vertical  dip ; 
others,  with  the  same  direction,  incline  to  the  south  at  an  angle  with  the  horizon  of 
70  degrees. 

Stanniferous  stockwerks  are  much  more  frequent  in  the  elvan  (porphyry);  of 
which  the  mine  of  Trewidden-ball  is  a  remarkable  example.  It  is  worked  among 
flattened  masses  of  ehan,  separated  by  strata  ofkUltxt,  which  dip  to  the  east-north-east 
at  a  considerable  angle.  The  tin  ore  occurs  in  small  veins,  varying  in  thickness  from 
half  an  inch  to  8  or  9  inches,  which  are  irregular,  and  so  much  interrupted,  that  it  is 
diflicult  to  determine  either  their  direction  or  their  inclination. 

3.  The  large  and  proper  metalliferous  veins  are  not  equally  distributed  over  the  surface 
of  Cornwall  and  the  adjoining  part  of  Devonshire ;  but  aro  grouped  into  three  dis- 
tricts; namely,  1.  In  the  south-west  of  Cornwall,  beyond  Truro;  2.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  St.  Austle ;  and  3.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Tavistock  in  Devonshire. 

The  first  group  is  by  far  the  richest,  and  the  best  explored.  The  formation  most 
abundant  in  tin  mines  is  principally  granitic ;  whilst  that  of  the  copper  mines  is  most 
frequently  schistose  or  killas ;  though  with  numerous  exceptions,  llie  great  tin  veins 
are  tlie  most  antient  metalliferous  veins  in  Cornwall;  yet  they  are  not  all  of  one 
formation,  but  belong  to  two  different  systems.  Their  direction  is,  however,  nearly 
the  same,  but  some  of  tliem  dip  towards  the  north,  and  others  towards  the  south.  The 
first  are  older  than  the  second ;  for  in  all  the  mines  where  these  two  sets  of  veins  are 
associated,  the  one  which  dips  to  the  north,  cuts  across  and  throws  out  the  one  which 
dips  to  the  south.     See  Minks,  p.  171« 

At  Trevaunance  mines,  the  two  systems  of  tin  veins  are  both  intersected  by  the  oldest 

of  the  copper  veins;  indicating  the  prior  existence  of  the  tin  veins.     In  flg,  1457. 

1 457  b,  marks  the  first  system  of  tin  veins ;  c,  the  second ; 

g  and  df  the  east  and  west  copper  veins.  Some  of 
^^  these  tin  veins,  as  at  Poldice,  have  been  traced 
over  an  extent  of  two  miles;  and  they  vary  in 
thickness  from  a  small  fraction  of  an  inch  to 
several  feet,  the  average  width  being  from  2  to  4 
feet;  though  this  does  not  continue  uniform  for 
any  length,  as  these  veins  are  subject  to  conti- 
nual narrowings  and  expansions.  The  gangue  is 
quartz,  chlorite,  tourmaline,  and  sometimes  decom- 
posed granite  and  fluor  spar. 

4.    AUuoial  tin  ore,  Hream  tin Peroxide  of  tin  occurs  disseminated  both  in  the 

allumtan  which  covers  the  gentle  slopes  of  the  hills  adjoining  the  rich  tin-mines,  and 
also  in  the  alluvium  which  fills  the  valleys  that  wind  round  their  base ;  but  in  these 
numerous  deposits  the  tin-stone  is  rarely  distributed  in  sufficient  quantities  to  make  it 
worth  the  working.  ITie  most  imporUnt  explorations  of  aUuvitd  tin  art  are  grouped 
in  the  environs  of  St.  Just  and  St,  Austle ;  where  they  arc  called  ttream-worka ;  because 
water  is  tlie  principal  agent  employed  to  separate  the  metallic  oxide  from  the  sand  and 
^nvel. 

The  tin  mine  of  Altenberg,  in  Saxony  {fig,  1458.,  which  is  a  vertical  projection  m 
a  plane  passing  from  west  to  east,)  is  remarkable  for  a  stockwerke,  or  interlaced  mass 
of  ramifying  veins,  which  has  been  worked  ever  since  the  year  1458.  The  mcluding 
rock  is  a  primitive  porphyry,  superposed  upon  gneiss ;  becoming  very  quartzose  as  it 
approaches  the  lode.  This  is  usually  disseminated  in  minute  particles,  and  accom- 
panied  with  wolfram,  copper  and  arsenical  pyrites,/«r  €Ugi»t9,  sulphuret  of  molybdenum, 
and  bismuth,  having  gangues  of  lithomarge,  fluor  spar,  mica,  and  felspar.  iTie  space 
which  the  ore  occupies  in  the  heart  of  the  quartz,  is  a  kind  of  d«dalus,  the  former  l^ing 
ofken  so  dispersed  among  the  latter  as  to  seem  to  merge  into  it ;  whence  it  is  called  by 
the  workmen  zwitter,  or  ambiguous.  In  1620,  the  mine  was  worked  by  21  mdependcnt 
companies,  in  a  most  irregular  manner,  whereby  it  was  damaged  to  a  depth  of  170  fethoms 
by  a  dreadful  downfal  of  the  roofs.  This  happened  on  a  Sunday,  providentially,  when  the 
pious  miners  were  all  at  church.  The  depth  of  this  abyss,  marked  by  the  curved  line 
Vol.  ir.  5Q 
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ii  66  ralhom*  ;  bul  tlie  devastalion  ii  manirist  to  a  drpth  of  95  futhoms  belov  thii 
uid  35  fBthoDU  below  the  aeliul  woikinga,  represented  at  the  bottom  of  the  thaft 
under  a.     The  part*  eiurated  are  shadeil  blwk  in  tbi 
figure.      There  ate  two  maraei  of  ore,  one  undcT  lh( 
shaft  B,  and  another  under  the  abaft  c  ;   which  il  the 

6,  7.  There  ii  a  direct  descent  tram  8  to  9.  The 
deposit*  are  bj  no  meaiu  in  one  TertinI  plane,  but  at 
a  considerable  horixonlal  distance  froro  etiAi  otbcr. 
A  is  tbe  descending  shaft  t  ■  ia  the  cTtnMrtion  shaft. 
Dear  the  mouth  of  which  there  a  a  water- wheel ;  c  b 
another  extraction  shaft,  worked  also  hj  means  of  * 
walcr-wheeL  a  aod  c  are  fiiruiahed  with  ladden,  but 
for  a  tbe  ladder?  are  placed  in  an  accessory  abaft  b'; 
under  n,  a  shaft  is  sunk  for  pumping  out  the  water, 
b^  means  of  au  hydraulic  vbcel  at  j^  i  s  is  the  gal- 
lery or  drift  for  admitting  the  water  wbicb  driiei  tbe 
obcels.  This  ftll)  300  feet,  and  ought  to  be  applied 
to  a  water-presmre  engine,  instead  nT  the  paddlec  of  > 
wheel.  At  D,  is  the  gallery  of  discharge  far  tbe  waters, 
which  serres  also  to  Tentilate  the  mine,  being  eui  to 
the  day,  through  936  tiiisea  of  ayenitie  porphyry  and 
'  gneiss.  J,  is  a  great  raulted  eicaiation.  Ttw  mine 
baa  1 3  stages  of  gHlleries.  of  which  1 1  scm  tor  ci- 
tiDcling  the  ore  ;  I  is  the  mill-course  ;  tbe  rest  are 
marked  with  the  numbers  2,  3,  4,  &c- ;  ea^  haiing 
characteristic  German  name.  The  rare 
mineral  called  topaz  ppmiu  is  found  in  thia  mine, 
■bore  10.  between  the  sh^la  r  and  n. 

The  only  rule  observed  in  taking  ore  from  this 
mine,  bat  been  to  work  as  much  out  of  each  of  tbe« 
levels  as  is  possible,  without  endangering  the  tuper- 
incunibcnt  or  collateral  galleriei ;  on  which  accouni 
many  pillars  are  constructed  to  support  the  roofi. 
The  mine  yields  annually  1600  quintals  (L^piick) 
of  tin,  being  four.fifths  of  the  whole  furuislied  bv  the 
o  i<roduco  which,  400,000  quintal!  of  ore  arc  raised.  'lOOO 
of  concentrated  scfahch,  equivalent  to  only  4  of  metal ;  being 
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an  mine,  tslien  from  (he 

las  been  hollowed  out  b 

(he  open  air,  in  quest  of  tbe  alluvial  tin 

f^^^rf  1  depth,  below  the  lerel  of  tbe  strata  a,  .. 
'^-«||  Before  getting  at  this  deposit,  aewral 
successive  layers  had  to  be  sunk  through; 
namely,  1,  S,  3  ;  the  gravel,  conuiDiag 
in  its  middle  a  band  of  ochreous  earth 
S,  or  ferruginous  cUy  j  4,  a  black  peat, 
perfectly  combuatible,  of  a  coar^  tel- 
turc.   composed   of  reeds    and    woody 

~°  loam  ;  S,  coatM  sea-sand,  mingled  wiih 

marine  shells ;  S,  a  blackish  marbe  mud,  filled  with  thellii.  Below  thcK  the  depnsii  of 
tih-stone  occurs,  including  fra^^ents  of  various  sire,  of  clay  slate,  flinty  slata.  quarts, 
iron  ore,  jmpcr ;  in  ■  word,  of  all  the  rocks  and  gangucs  to  be '  met  with  in  the  sur- 
rounding territory,  with  the  ciccplion  of  granite.  Among  these  fragments  there 
occur,  in  rounded  particles,  a  coarse  quartiose  sand,  and  the  tin-slone,  commonly  tu 
■mall  grains  and  crystals.  Beneath  the  bed  t,  the  clay  slate  occurs,  colled  Ullai  (a,  i,tX 
which  supports  all  the  deposits  of  more  recent  formation. 

The  system  of  mining  is  very  simple.  Tlie  sueceasive  beds,  whose  thickneaa  is  shown 
In  the  figure,  are  visibly  cut  out  into  steps  or  platforms.  By  a  level  or  gallery  of  cfRui 
i,  the  waters  flow  into  the  bottom  of  the  well /,m,  which  contains  the  drainage  pump*: 
and  these  are  put  in  action  by  a  machine^  moved  by  a  water-wheel.  Tlie  exttaeiion 
of  the  ore  ia  effected  by  an  inclined  plane  i,  cut  out  of  one  of  the  sides  of  the 
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At  aD  angle  of  about  45  degrees.  At  the  lower  end  of  this  sloping  pathway  there  is  a 
place  of  loading ;  and  at  its  upper  end  k,  a  horse-gin,  for  alternately  raising  and  lower- 
ing the  two  baskets  of  extraction  on  the  pathway  t. 

Mine  tin  requires  peculiar  care  in  its  mechanical  preparation  or  dressing,  on  account 
of  the  presence  of  foreign  metals,  from  which,  as  we  have  stated,  the  stream  tin  is  free. 

1.  As  the  mine  tin  is  for  the  most  part  extremely  dispersed  through  the  gangue,  it 
must  be  all  stamped  and  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder,  to  allow  the  metaUic  particles 
to  be  separated  firom  the  stony  matters. 

2.  As  the  density  of  tin-stone  is  much  greater  than  that  of  most  other  metallic  ores, 
it  is  less  apt  to  run  off  in  the  washing ;  and  may,  therefore,  be  dressed  so  as  to  be  com- 
pletely stripped  of  every  matter  not  chemically  combined. 

S.  As  the  peroxide  of  tin  is  not  aficcted  by  a  moderate  heat,  it  may  be  exposed  to  cal- 
cination ;  whereby  the  specific  gravity  of  the  associated  lulphurets  and  arseniurets  is  so 
diminished  as  to  facilitate  their  separation. 

We  may  therefore  conclude,  that  tin  ore  should  be  first  of  all  pounded  very  fine  in 
the  stamp-mill,  then  subjected  to  reiterated  washings,  and  afterwards  calcined.  The 
order  of  proceeding  in  Cornwall  is  as  follows :  — • 

1.  Ckaning  Ifte  ore.  ~^  This  is  usually  done  at  the  mouth  of  the  gallery  of  efflux,  by 
agitating  the  ore  in  the  stream  of  water  as  it  runs  out.  Sometimes  the  ore  is  laid  on  a 
grating,  under  a  fall  of  water. 

2.  Sorting. — The  ore  thus  cleaned,  is  sorted  on  the  grate,  into  four  heaps :  1 .  stones 
rich  in  tin ;  S.  stones  containing  both  tin  and  copper  ore ;  S.  copper  ore ;  4.  sterile 
pieces,  composed  in  a  great  measure  of  stony  gangue,  with  iron  and  arsenical  pyrites. 
In  those  veins  where  there  is  no  copper  ore,  the  second  and  third  heaps  are  obviously 
a])sent.  When  present,  the  compound  ore  is  broken  into  smaller  pieces  with  a  mallet, 
and  the  fragments  are  sorted  anew. 

S.  Stamjnng. — The  stanniferous  firagments  (No.  1.)  are  stamped  into  a  sand,  of  greater 
or  less  fineness,  according  to  the  dissemination  of  the  tin-stone  in  the  gangue.  The 
determination  of  the  siie  of  the  sand,  is  an  object  of  great  importance.  It  is 
regulated  by  a  copper  plate  pierced  with  small  holes,  through  which  every  thing  from 
the  stamping-mill  must  run  off  with  the  rapid  stream  introduced  for  this  purpose.  This 
plate  forms  the  front  of  the  stamp  cistern. 

Several  years  ago,  all  the  stamp  mills  were  driven  by  water-wheels,  which  limited  the 
quantity  of  ore  that  could  be  worked  to  the  hydraulic  power  of  the  stream  or  waterfidl ; 
but  sin^  the  steam  engine  has  been  applied  to  this  purpose,  the  annual  product  of  tin 
has  been  greatly  increased.  On  the  mine  of  Huel  Vor,  there  are  three  steam  engines 
appropriated  to  the  stamping-mills.  Their  force  is  25  horses  at  least.  One  of  these 
machines,  called  9ouih  »tamps^  drives  48  pestles ;  a  second,  called  cUd  stamps^  drives  36  ; 
and  a  third,  24.  The  weight  of  these  pestles  varies  from  370  to  387  pounds ;  and 
they  generally  rise  through  a  space  of  10^  inches.  The  machine  called  uouih  stampSf  the 
strongest  of  the  three,  gives  174  blows  in  the  minute,  each  pestle  being  lifVed  twice  for 
every  stroke  of  the  piston.  The  steam  engine  of  this  mill  has  a  power  of  25  horses,  and 
it  consumes  ]  062  busheb  of  coals  in  the  month.  Three  pestles  constitute  a  battery,  or 
stamp-box. 

Waahing  and  gtamping  of  tin  ores  at  Polgooih,  near  St.  Juitie, -^The  stamps  or  pestles 
are  of  wood,  6  inches  by  54  in  the  square :  they  carry  lifling  bars  b,  secured  with  a 
1460  wooden  wedge  and  a  bolt  of  iron,  and  they  terminate  below  in  a  lump  of 

-  h  cast  iron  a,  called  tlie  head,  which  is  fastened  to  them  by  a  tail,  and 
-^  weighs  about  21  cwts.  The  shank  of  the  pestle  is  strengthened  with  iron  hoops. 
A  turning-shut  communicates  motion  to  the  stamps  by  cams  stuck  round 
its  circun^erencc,  so  arranged  that  the  second  fidls  while  the  first  and  third 
of  each  set  are  uplifted.  There  are  4  cams  on  one  periphery,  and  the 
shaft  makes  7  turns  in  the  minute.  Each  stamp,  therefore,  gives  28 
strokes  per  minute,  and  falls  through  a  space  of  71  inches.  The  stamp 
chest  is  open  behind,  so  that  the  ore  slips  away  under  the  pestles,  by  its 
weight,  along  the  inclined  plane  with  the  stream  of  water.  The  bottom 
of  the  troughs  consists  of  stamped  ores.  With  6  batteries  of  6  pestles 
each,  at  Poldlce,  near  Redruth,  120  bags  of  ore  are  stomped  in  12 
hours;  each  bag  containing  18  gallons  of  282  cubic  inches;  measuring 


U 


altogether  352  cubic  feet,  and  864  cubic  inches. 

The  openings  in  the  front  sides  of  the  troughs  are  nearly  8  inches  by  74 :  they  are 
fitted  with  an  iron  frame,  which  is  closed  with  sheet  iron,  pierced  with  about  160  holes 
in  the  square  inch,  bored  conically,  being  narrower  within,  llie  ore,  on  issuing, 
deposits  ita  rough  in  the  first  basin,  and  its  slimes  in  the  following  basins.  The  rough  b 
washed  in  buddies  (see  Lbad,  page  421 ),  and  in  toanng  tubs ;  the  slimes  in  trunks,  and  up- 
on a  kind  of  twin  tobies,  called  racks.  Into  the  tosnng-tubt  or  doUgt  fig-  H61 .,  the  stamped 
ore  is  thrown,  along  with  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  and  a  workman  stirs  it  about* 
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let  Tor  three  or  fbur  minutes.  He  then  remove*  s  Utile  of  tbe  nta 
itcher,  and  ilrikei  (he  ddeaofthetubforBor  lOminuteiwitbi  hamiwr, 
which  huteua  the  aubaidence  of  the  denser  pula.  The  Titer 
■It  poured  off  b;  incliDing  the  tub  to  one  aide.  In  one 
I  operALion  of  tbis  kind,  four  diBCinct  strata  of  the  ores  may  be 
I  procured,  aa  indicated  by  the  lines  a  b,  c  d,  t  f  g^  A  i  i^  in 
J  the  figure.  The  portiao  a  ii  to  be  wuhed  agato  in  tbe 
I  trunkiitg-box,  Jlgt.  1462, 1463. ;  B  is  to  be  waahnl  upon  tbe 
German  chests  or  ticks,  Z^.  1464. )  c,  the  most  conaidenble, 
is  put  aside,  as  schlich  fit  for  the  market ;  D,fi>Tminga  nucleus 
in  the  ceotre  of  the  tub,  is  to  be  paoed  throu^  sieves  of 
capper  vire,  having  IS  meshes  in  the  square  inch.  This 
product  thus  affords  a  portion  i/^  which  paasca  throu^ 
the  sieve,  and  n'  which  remains  upon  it ;  the  latter  is  sometime*  thrown  awajr,  and 
>t  otben  is  subjected  to  the  operation  celled  the  tit,  vii.,  a  waahing  upon  tbe  alopuig 
bottom  of  >  long  trough. 

The  slimes  are  Awd  fiom  the  lighter  mud  in  the  tninking-boi,  J!^i.  1462,  J463.; 
o  8  feet  long.      Being  accumulated  at  w,  the  workman  pusbea  theio 


,         flostedilong  intoabasin  bejondiL  Tbe 
^f    product  collected  in  the  chest  is  di- 

ivhich  is  washed  once,  uid  the  other 
twice,  upon  the  ntkyjig.  1464.  This 
Is  composed  of  a  frame  c,  which  carries 
r4  9n  J  a  sloping  board  or  table,  susceptible  of 
turning  round  to  tbe  right  or  left  upnq 
two  pivots,  E,  I.  Tbe  hod  of  tbe 
taUe  is  the  inclined  plane  t.  A  small 
board  T,  vrhich  is  attached  bjr  k  band 
of  leather  L,  forms  the  common  est  on  t  ifa  the  lower  Ubie  c,  wboee  ^ope  is  geoerall; 
5  inches  m  it*  whole  length  of  9  feet ,  but  this  ma;  var;  with  the  nature  of  the  ore, 
being  somewhat  less  when  it  is  flnel;  pulverised.  The  ore  is  thrown  upon  t,  in  small 
1464  TP  portions  of  20  or 

■  ^-^  25  lbs.  A  woman 

spreads  it  with 
a  nkc,  while  a 
stream  of  water 
sweep*  a  port  <^ 
it  upoa  the  table, 
where  it  ^ets 
washed.  The  fine 
mud  blls  through 
a  crota  lUt  near 
the    lower    eod. 

After  working  for  a  few  mmules,  should  the  schlich  seem  tolerably  rich,  tbe  opeislire 
turns  the  table  round  its  aiis  i  i  so  as  to  tumble  it  into  the  boici  below.  Tlic  mud 
Is  in  a,  an  impure  schlich  in  a  which  must  be  washed  again  upon  tbe  racki  and  a 
schlich  fit  for  roasting  in  a  . 

The  slope  of  the  lack-table  for  washing  the  toatttd  tin  ore,  is  T]  incbea  in  the 
9  feet. 

Cnuking  roUt  at  the  PetkbroAe  sijnes.  ^^  Waggons,  moved  on  a  rvlwaj  by  an  endless 
rope,  bria^  tbe  ore  lo  be  crushed,  immediately  over  the  roll*,  a*  shown  in^. 


aggons,!! 

trap  being  opened  in  the  side  of  the  waggon,  the  ore  fall*  into  the  hi^>per  t,  whe 
it  pisses  directly  between  the  twin  cylinder*  c,  c,  and  neit  upon  the  sieve  it.  which 
receive*  a  seesaw  motion  horiiontally,  by  meanj  of  tbe  rod  i,  and  the  crmnk  oTthe 
uptight  tuiniog-shaft.  Tbe  finer  portion  of  ore,  which  pHsses  through  that  sieve, 
forms  the  heap  i.  Tbe  couraer  portion  is  tossed  over  the  edge  of  the  sieve,  and  bll* 
between  tbe  cylinders  c'  c',  tiptm  a  lower  level,  and  bnot  tbe  second  heap  i'  of  dfted, 
and  s"  of  unsifted,  ore. 

ThehDle>ofthesieve*D,i>',  being  of  the  same  use,  the  products  s,  ^,  are  of  the  aame 
linenesi.  s"  i*  ground  again,  being  mixed,  in  tbe  uppermost  hopper  T,  along  with  tba 
lumps  fiTjra  the  waggons.  rr  rr  ~o 


The  diameter  md  length  of  the  under  roUi    (»ee  fy.  1466.)  are  each  16  ind 
I  t,  u  the  iqiuiTe  end  of  the  jjudgBOn  (  which  j>rc*ents  the  shaft  shifting  UieraHy 
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place.   The  dia- 
meter of  (he   upper 
=    rolls  is  18  inches,  but 
'-;    their    length    is     tha 
lame.    Both  are  made 
I    of   white    cut   iron. 

I  ed  by  being  cut  in 

I  iron  ntoulda  initeadof 

I  sand ;  and  they  last  a 

)  month,  at  least,  when 

j  ofgoodfiuality.   They 

I  make  from  10  to  15 


copper 
1 9  houn    but  lees  of  the  poorer  « 
m  in  the  bum  b^iwh  ,    which  inclii 
-y  ftirnaces.      At  the  mine  of  Poldiee,  tl 


on  hinges.      Above  the  door  thi 

VBpours  fly  off,  which  escape  out 

chimney  lead*  to  horiiontal  flues. 

Six  hundred  weight  of 


;  yards  long,  hy  ftom  BJ  to  3  yards  wide.  Tlimr  hearth  is  hoi 
'onlal :    the  eleiation,  about  36  inches  high  near  the  flreplai 

.   .       ..^1^^^  ....  _         .    .    ._ 


18  hours,  according  (a  the  quanlily  of  pyrili 
of  the  opemtion,  a  modcrsle  heat  is  applied  ;  bRct  which  i 
kept  so  during  several  hours.  The  door  ii  shut;  the  mati 
time  with  an  iron  rake,  to  eipose  new  surfaces,  and  preven 
ttminy,  as  the  workmen  say.  The  more  pyrites  is  prgaei 
nry.  Should  the  ore  contain  block  oiiiie  of  iron,  it  heci 
easily  removed  by  a  subsequent  wr-'-' — 


...  ihe  fronl;  it  is  dowd'by  a  plate-iron  door,  turning 
ire  ii  a  chimney,  to  let  the  sulphureous  and  Bnenical 
af  Uie  hearth,  without  annoying  the  workmen.      ThU 
in  which  the  arsentous  acid  is  condensed, 
introduced  ;  the  eslcinailon  of  which  takes  from  1 


ushed 


At  the  b^nn 
to  a  dull  red,  i 


ployed  at  Allenherg,  in  Saiooy,  fbr  H«5tinK 
sole  of  the  roasting  hearth  ;  c,  »n  opening  in  the  arched 
roof  for  introducing  the  dried  schlich  (the  ground 
and  elutriated  ore) ,  rf  is  the  smoke-mantle  or 
chimney  hood  at  the  end  of  the  furnace,  under 
which  the  workmen  turn  over  the  spread  schlich. 
with  long  iron  rods  bent  at  their  ends ;  «,  is  the 
poison  vent,  which  conducts  the  arsenical  rapouis  ■ 
the  poison  chamber  (j/tJUiaiu)  of  condensa- 


Icentlj  . 


Icined,  i 


lion 

'When  the  o 
shown  by  Its  , 


phureta,  or  change*  them  mto  sulphate*.      The 

ore    IS  neil  put   mto  t  tub  filled  with  water. 

stirred  up  with  a  wooden  rake,  and  left  to  settle ; 

by  which  means  the  sulphate  of  copper  that  may 

hare  been  formed,  is  diasolred  out.      After  soma 

^me,  this  water  is  drawn  off  into  a  large  tank. 

and  its  copper  recovered  by  preoipiuiion  with 

pieces  of  oid  iron.      In  this  way,  al        -    "  "-- 

copper  contained  in  the  tin  oi 

and   treated  again  on  the  racks,   a*   aboYe  described. 

Hn    IB  sold  under  this  name  to  the  amtlters;  and  that 

part  of  the  inclined  wash-table*,  being  much  miied 

/    This  is  passed  once  more  through  the  sUmps,  and 

washed ;  when  it  also  is  sold  as  Uadt  fit-  .  , .       ,.  <■       v 

Stream  tin  is  dr^-ed  by  .imilar  methods  :    I.  by  washing  m  a   trunk.ng-bo<,  of  such 

dimcniioiu  that  the  workman  itandj  upon  it  in  thick  boots,  and  makes  a  skilful  u»« 
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of  tbe  nke ;  «.  bj  tepuating  Ihe  larger  i 
OOM ;  pick  inf ,  aUtDping,  uid  wuhing,  on 
jij«.  910,911. 

The  Lin  area  of  Comirall  uid  Devomliirc  ire  nil  reduced  villila  the  counb'ei  where 
thej  are  mined,  aa  the  Ibvb  proliibit  llieir  eiporlaliou  out  of  Ihem.  Fririte  interesi 
suffer  no  injury  from  thin  prohibition  ;  bccauio  the  veocls  vhich  bring  tbe  fuel  trom 
Wslei,  for  nnellJng  theie  oret,  return  to  Swansea  and  Nealh  loaded  with  copper  area. 

The  nnel  ling -work  ■  belong  in  general  to  iadi'iduals  who  poaseai  no  tin  mines,  but 
who  puTchaae  at  the  cheapest  rate  the  ores  from  the  mining  proprieton.  Hie  orei  are 
apprained  aeeording  to  their  contenCa  in  metali  and  iti  lirienesai  conditions  which  thtj 
determine  hy  the  following  mode  of  anay.  When  a  certain  number  of  ba^  of  ore,  of 
nearly  the  aame  quality,  are  brought  to  the  warki,  a  imall  lainple  ii  taken  Aim 
each  bag.  and  the  whole  are  well  blended.  Two  ounces  of  thii  aTctwgf  on  are 
mixed  with  aboot  4  per  cent,  of  ground  coal,  put  into  an  open  earthen  crudble, 
and  heated  in  an  air  furnace  (in  area  about  10  isehea  aquare)  till  reduction  takn 
place.  At  the  liimace  la  very  hot  when  Ihe  crucible  is  introduced,  the  anay  i( 
finiafacd  in  aliout  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  metal  tbui  reriircd,  ia  poured  into  a 
mould,  and  what  remain!  in  the  crucible  is  pounded  in  >  mortar,  that  the  groins  of  tio 
may  be  added  to  the  ingot. 

This  method,  though  imperfeet  in  a  chemic^  point  of  vie*,  aerTea  the  smelter^  pur. 
poae,  aa  it  affbrda  him  a  limiiar  rcaulc  to  what  he  would  get  on  the  great  acale.  A  more 
eiaot  aiaay  would  he  obtained  by  fiiajng,  in  a  crucible  lined  with  banl-rammed  char- 
coal, the  ore  mixed  with  S  per  cent,  of  ground  glw  of  borax.  To  the  crucible  a  gentle 
heat  ahouid  be  applied  during  the  Grat  hour,  then  a  atrong  heat  during  tbe  second  hour, 
and,  lastly,  an  intense  heat  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Thia  proceaa  brings  out  from 
4  to  S  per  ceDC  more  tin  than  the  other  ;  hut  it  hu  the  iuGOnTmieDce  of  reducing  the 
iron,  should  any  be  preaeni ;  which  bj  subsequent  solution  in  nitric  acid  will  be  nadily 
shown.  Thii  tnay  would  be  too  tedious  fur  the  smelter,  who  may  baie  occasion  to  try 
a  great  many  aamples  in  one  day. 

Tbe  uaellii^  of  tin  ores  is  effected  by  two  different  methods  :  — 

In  tbe  firat,  a  miiture  of  the  ore  with  nharroal  is  exposed  to  beat  on  die  beajth  of  a 
reretberatorj  furnace  fired  with  eoal. 

In  the  second,  tite  tin  ore  it  fused  in  a  blast  furnace,  callad  a  blowing-house,  supplied 
with  wood  charcoal.  This  method  is  practised  in  only  a  ten  warki,  in  order  to  obtain 
a  very  pure  (juslity  of  tin,  calted  ^rai'a  lin  in  England,  and  Ann  n  latmrt  in  Prance ; 
a  metal  required  for  certain  arts,  aa  dyeing,  &c      This  method  is  applied  merely  to 

In  the  trndting-ltouta,  where  the  tin  is  worlied  in  rererbcritaric^  two  kinds  of  fur- 
nacei  are  employed ;  the  reduction  and  the  refining  fiimacci. 

Fiffi.  1469, 14T0.  represent  the  fitmace*  for  smelting  tin  at  St.  Auitle,  in  Coramll ; 
the  fiKmeT  being  a  loaptudinal  tctioni  tbe  latter  a  ground  plan,  a  a  the  fire-door. 
Uiroi^h  which  pitooal  is  laid  u| 


grale  b;  e  is  tbe  fire-bridge  j  d,  tbe 
door  for  introducing  the  ore,-  e,  tbe 
door  through  which  the  ore  ia  worked 
the  hearth /j  g,  Ihe  stoke-faole; 
A,  an  aperture  in  the  raull  or  roof,  which 
IS  opened  at  the  discharge  of  the  araste 
the  free  escape  c^  tbe 
imney;  i,  £,  air  chan- 
nels, for  admilling  cold  air  under  tba 
fire-bridge  and  the  sole  of  the  heanK 
with  t]ia  riew  of  protecting  them  from 
injury  by  Ihe  intenalyofthe  heat  shore. 
t,k,  are  basina  into  which  the  melted 
tin  is  drawn  offi  I,  tbe  fiue ;  ■,  the 
chimney,  from  32  to  50  feet  high.  Tbe 
roasted  snd  washed  scblieh  ia  mixed 
with  small  coal  or  calm,  along  with  a 
little  alsked  lime,  or  ffuor  apar,  aa  a 
fiui ;  each  charge  of  ore  amounta  to 
from  ]S  to  24  cwt.,  and  eoataina  ftoo 
bO  to  TO  per  cent,  of  melaL 

Fig.  1471.  represenia  in  a  tertka) 
aeotion  through  tbe  tuyere,  and  Jijr- 
147a.  in  a  horiiontal  aectioo,  in  the 
dotted  line  x,  >,  of  Jig.  14T1.,  tb«  bir- 
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n«ce  employed  for  smelting  tin  at  the  Erwjgebirge  mines,  in  Saxony,      a,  are  the  fur- 
nace pillars,  of  gneiss;  b,  6,  are  shrouding  or  casing  walls;  e,  the  tuyere  wall ;  d,  front 

wall,  both  of  granite ;  as  also  the  tuyere  e.  /,  the  sole-stone, 
of  granite,  hewn  out  basin-shaped;  p,  the  eye,  through  which 
the  tin  and  slag  are  drawn  o«F  Into  the  fore-hearth  A;  t,  the 
stoke-hearth  ;  A,  ^  the  light  ash  chambers  ;  #,  the  arch  of  the 
tuyere;  m,  f%  the  common  flue,  which  is  placed  under  the 
furnace  and  the  hearths,  and  has  its  outlet  under  the  vault  of 
the  tuydre. 

In  the  smelting  furnaces  at  Geyer  the  following  dimensiona 
arc  preferred  :  —  Length  of  the  tuyere  wall,  1 1  inches ;  of  the 
breast  wall,  11  inches;  depth  of  the  furnace,  17  inches.  High 
chimney-stalks  are  advantageous  where  a  great  quantity  of 
ores  is  to  be  reduced,  but  not  otherwise. 

1472  The  r^nin^f  Jkmaee»  are  si- 

milar to  those  which  serve  for 
reducing  the  ore ;  only,  instead 
of  a  basin  of  reception,  they 
have  a  refining  bwdn  placed 
alongside,  into  which  the  tin  is 
run.  This  basin  is  about  4  feet 
in  diameter,  and  32  inches  deep ; 
it  consists  of  an  iron  pan,  placed 
over  a  grate,  in  which  a  fire  may 
be  kindled.  Above  this  pan 
there  is  a  turning  gib,  by  means  of  which  a  billet  of  wood  may  be  thrust  down  into  the 
bath  of  metal,  and  kept  there  by  wheeling  tlie  gibbet  over  it,  lowering  a  rod,  and  fixing 
it  in  that  position. 

The  works  in  which  the  blast  furnaces  are  employed,  are  called  hlowinff-housea.  The 
smelting  furnaces  are  6  icet  high,  from  the  bottom  of  the  crucible  (concave  hearth)  to 
the  throat,  which  is  placed  at  the  origin  of  a  long  and  narrow  chimney,  interrupted  by 
a  chamber,  where  the  metallic  dust,  carried  off  by  the  blast,  is  deposited.  This  chamber 
is  not  placed  vertically  over  the  furnace ;  but  the  lower  portion  of  the  chimney  has  an 
oblique  direction  from  it  The  furnace  is  lined  with  an  upright  cylinder  of  cast  iron, 
coated  internally  with  loam,  with  an  opening  in  it  for  the  blast.  This  opening,  which 
corresponds  to  the  lateral  face  opposite  to  the  charging  side,  receives  a  tupere,  in  which 
the  nozzles  of  two  cylinder  single  bellows,  driven  by  a  water-wheel,  are  planted.  The 
tuyere  opens  at  a  small  height  above  the  sole  of  the  furnace.  On  a  level  with  the  sole,  the 
iron  cylinder  presents  a  slope,  below  which  is  the  hemispherical  basin  of  reception,  set 
partly  beneath  the  interior  space  of  the  furnace,  and  partly  without.  Near  the  corner  of 
the  building  there  is  a  second  basin  of  reception,  larger  than  the  first,  which  can  dis- 
charge itself  into  the  former  by  a  sloping  gutter.  Near  this  basin  there  b  another,  for 
the  refining  operation.     These  are  all  made  either  of  brick  or  cast  iron. 

The  quality  of  the  average  ground-tin  ore  prepared  for  smelting  is  such,  that  SO  parts 
of  it  yield  from  IS^  to  IS  of  metallic  tin,  (62^  to  65  per  cent)  The  treatment  con- 
sists  of  two  operations,  em^tinp  and  refining, 

Firtt  operation ;  deoxtdizaiion  of  the  ore,,  andftuion  nftke  tin.  —  Before  throwing  the 
ore  into  Uie  smelting  furnace,  it  is  mixed  with  from  one-fifth  to  one-eighth  of  its  weight 
of  blind  coal,  in  powder,  called  etdm ;  and  a  little  slaked  lime  is  sometimes  added,  to 
render  the  ore  more  fusible.  These  mattera  are  carefully  blended,  and  damped  with 
water,  to  render  the  charging  easier,  and  to  prevent  the  blast  from  sweeping  any  of  it 
away  at  the  commencement.  From  12  to  16  cwt.  are  introduced  at  a  charge;  and  the 
doors  are  immediately  closed  and  luted,  while  the  heat  is  progressively  raisecL  Were 
the  fire  too  strong  at  fint,  the  tin  oxide  would  unite  with  the  quartz  of  the  gangue, 
and  form  an  enamel.  The  heat  is  applied  for  6  or  8  hours,  during  which  the  doors  are 
not  opened ;  of  course  the  materials  are  not  stirred.  By  this  time  the  reduction  is,  in 
general,  finished  ;  the  door  of  the  furnace  is  removed,  and  the  melted  mass  is  worked 
np  to  complete  the  separation  of  the  tin  from  the  scoria,  and  to  ascertain  if  the  oper- 
ation be  in  sufiicient  forwardness.  When  the  reduction  seems  to  be  finished,  the  scorioB 
are  taken  out  at  the  same  door,  with  an  iron  rake,  and  divided  into  three  sorts ;  tho«e 
of  the  first  class  a,  which  constitute  at  least  tliree-fourths  of  the  whole,  are  as  poor  as 
possible,  and  maybe  thrown  away;  the  scorioB  of  the  second  class  b,  which  contain  some 
small  grains  of  tin,  are  sent  to  the  stamps ;  those  of  the  third  class  c,  which  are  last  re- 
moved from  the  surfiice  of  the  bath  of  tin,  are  set  apart,  and  re-smelted,  aa  containing  a 
considerable  quantity  of  metal  in  the  form  of  grain  tin.  These  scoriae  are  in  small 
quantity.     Tlie  stamp  slag  contains  fully  5  per  cent,  of  metallic  tin. 

As  soon  as  the  scoriae  are  cleared  away,  the  channel  is  opened  which  leads  to  tha 
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basin  of  reception,  into  which  the  tin  consequently  flows  out.  Here  it  as  left  for  some 
time,  that  the  scoriae  which  may  be  still  mixed  with  the  metal*  may  separate,  in  virtue 
of  the  difference  of  their  specific  gravities.  When  the  tin  has  sufficiently  settled,  it  t« 
lifted  out  with  ladles,  and  poured  into  cast-iron  moulds,  in  each  of  which  a  bit  of  wood  is 
fixed,  to  form  a  hole  in  the  ingot,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  it  out  when  it  becomes  cold. 

Refining  of  tin.  —  The  object  of  this  operation  is  to  separate  from  the  tin,  as  com- 
pletely as  possible,  the  metals  reduced  and  alloyed  along  with  it.  These  are,  prinopolly, 
iron,  copper,  arsenic,  and  tungsten ;  to  which  are  joined,  in  small  quantities,  some  sul- 
phurets  and  arseniurets  that  have  escaped  decomposition,  a  little  unreduced  oxide  of 
tin,  and  also  some  earthy  matters  which  have  not  passed  off  with  the  scoriae. 

Liquation. — The  refining  of  tin  consists  of  two  operations ;  the  first  being  a  liquation, 
which,  in  the  interior,  is  effected  in  a  reverberatory  fiirnace,  similar  to  that  employed  in 
smelting  the  ore.  (/ig9.  1469, 1470.)  The  blocks  being  arranged  on  the  hearth  of  the 
furnace,  near  the  bridge,  are  moderately  heated ;  the  tin  melts,  and  flows  away  into  the 
refining-basin ;  but,  after  a  certain  time,  the  blocks  cease  to  afford  tin,  and  leave  on  the 
hearth  a  residuum,  consisting  of  a  very  ferruginous  alloy. 

Fresh  tin  blocks  are  now  arranged  on  the  remains  of  the  first ;  and  thus  the  liqualioo 
is  continued  till  the  refining-basin  be  sufficieutly  full,  when  it  c<Hitains  about  5  toos. 
The  residuums  are  set  aside,  to  be  treated  as  shall  be  presently  pointed  out. 

Refining  proper.  —  Now  begins  the  second  part  of  the  process.  Into  the  tin-bath, 
billets  of  green  wood  are  plunged,  by  aid  of  the  gibbet  above  described.  The  dis- 
engagement of  gas  from  the  green  wood  produces  a  constant  ebullition  in  the  tin ; 
bringing  up  to  its  surfiue  a  species  of  froth,  and  causing  tlie  impurest  and  densest 
parts  to  fall  to  the  bottom.  That  froth,  composed  almost  wholly  of  the  oxides  of 
tin  and  foreign  metals,  is  successively  skimmed  off,  and  thrown  back  into  the  furnace. 
When  it  is  judged  that  the  tin  has  boiled  long  enough,  the  green  wood  is  lifled  out,  and 
the  bath  is  allowed  to  settle.  It  separates  into  different  xones,  the  upper  being  the 
purest ;  those  of  the  middle  are  charged  with  a  little  of  the  foreign  metals ;  and  the 
lower  are  much  contaminated  with  them.  When  the  tin  begins  to  cool,  and  when  a 
more  complete  separation  of  its  different  qualities  cannot  be  looked  for,  it  is  lifted 
out  in  ladles,  and  poured  into  cast-iron  moulds.  It  is  obvious,  that  the  order  in  which 
the  successive  blocks  are  obtained,  is  that  of  their  purity ;  those  formed  from  the  bottom 
of  the  basin  being  usually  so  impure,  that  they  must  be  subjected  anew  to  the  refining 
process,  as  if  they  had  been  directly  smelted  from  the  ore. 

llie  refining  operation  takes  5  or  6  hours ;  namely,  an  hour  to  fill  the  basin,  three  hours 
to  boil  the  tin  with  the  green  wood,  and  from  one  to  two  hours  for  the  subsidence. 

Sometimes  a  simpler  operation,  called  totting,  is  substituted  for  the  above  artificial 
ebullition.  To  effect  it,  a  workman  lifts  some  tin  in  a  ladle,  and  lets  it  fidl  back  into 
the  boiler,  from  a  considerable  height,  so  as  to  agitate  the  whole  mass.  He  continues 
this  manipulation  for  a  certain  time ;  after  which,  he  skims  with  care  the  sur&ce  of 
the  bath.  The  tin  is  afterwards  poured  into  moulds,  unless  it  be  still  impure.  In  this 
case,  the  separation  of  the  metals  is  completed  by  keeping  the  tin  in  a  fused  state 
in  the  boiler  for  a  certain  period,  without  agitation ;  whereby  the  upper  portion  of  the 
bath  (at  least  one-half)  is  pure  enough  for  the  market; 

The  moulds  into  which  the  tin  blocks  are  cast,  are  usually  made  of  granite.  Tb^ 
capacity  is  such,  that  each  block  shall  weigh  a  little  more  than  three  hundred  weight. 
This  metal  is  called  block  tin.  The  law  requires  them  to  be  stamped  or  cotiterf  by 
public  officers,  before  being  exposed  to  sale.    The  purest  block  tin  is  called  refined  tin. 

The  treatment  just  detailed  gives  rise  to  two  stanniferous  residuums,  which  have  to 
be  smelted  again.     These  are  -~ 

1 .  The  scoria;  b  and  c,  which  contain  some  granulated  particles  of  tin. 

2.  The  dross  found  on  the  bottom  of  the  reverberatory  furnace,  after  re-melting  the 
tin  to  refine  it 

The  scoriae  c,  are  smelted  without  any  preparation ;  but  those  marked  a,  are  stamped 
in  the  mill,  and  washed,  to  concentrate  the  tin  grains ;  and  from  this  rich  mixture,  called 
priUion,  smelted  by  itself,  a  tin  is  procured  of  very  inferior  quality.  This  may  be 
readily  imagined,  since  the  metal  which  forms  these  granulations  b  what,  being  less 
fusible  than  the  pure  tin,  solidified  quickly,  and  could  n6t  flow  off  into  the  metallic  bath. 

Whenever  all  the  tin  blocks  have  thoroughly  undergone  the  process  of  liquation,  the 
fire  is  increased,  to  melt  the  less  fusible  residuary  alloy  of  tin  with  iron  and  some  other 
metals,  and  this  is  run  out  into  a  small  basin,  totally  dbtinct  from  the  refining  basin. 
After  this  alloy  has  reposed  for  some  time,  the  upper  portion  is  lifted  out  into  block 
moulds,  as  impure  tin,  which  needs  to  be  refined  anew  On  the  bottom  and  sides  or 
the  basin  there  is  deposited  a  white,  brittle  alloy,  with  a  crystalline  fracture,  which  con- 
tains so  great  a  proportion  of  foreign  metals,  that  no  use  can  be  made  of  it.  About 
S|  tons  of  coal  are  consumed  in  producing  2  of  tin. 

Smelting  of  tin  bjf  the  bUut  fumaee.  —  This  mode  of  reduction  employs  only  wood 
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charcoal,  and  its  object  is  to  obtain  tin  of  the  maximum  purity  to  which  it  can  be 
brought  by  manufacturing  processes.  The  better  ores  of  the  stream-works,  and  the 
finer  tin  sands,  are  selected  for  this  operation.  Tlie  washings  being  always  well  performed, 
the  oxide  of  tin  is  exempt  from  every  arsenical  or  sulphureous  impurity,  and  is  asso- 
ciated with  nothing  but  a  little  hematite.  It  is  therefore  never  calcined. 

The  smelting  is  effected  without  addition ;  only,  in  a  few  cases,  some  of  the  residuary 
matters  of  a  former  operation  are  added  to  the  ore.  About  a  ton  and  six-tenths  of  wood 
charcoal  are  burned  for  one  ton  of  fine  smelted  tin.  The  only  rule  is,  to  keep  the  furnace 
always  full  of  charcoal  and  ore.  The  revived  tin  b  received  immediately  in  the  first 
basin ;  then  run  off*  into  the  second,  where  it  is  allowed  to  settle  for  some  time.  The 
scoriae  that  run  off  into  the  first  basin,  are  removed  as  soon  as  they  fix.  These  scoriae 
are  divided  into  two  classes ;  namely,  such  as  still  retain  tin  oxide,  and  such  as  hold 
none  of  the  metal  in  that  state,  but  only  in  granulations.  The  metallic  bath  is 
divided,  by  repose,  into  horizontal  zones,  of  different  degrees  of  purity  ;  the  more 
compound  and  denser  matters  falling  naturally  to  the  bottom  of  the  basin.  The 
tin  which  forms  the  superior  zones,  being  judged  to  be  pure  enough,  is  transvased  by 
ladles  into  the  refining  basin,  previously  heated,  and  under  which,  if  it  U  of  cast-iron, 
a  moderate  fire  is  applied.  The  tin  near  the  bottom  of  the  receiving  basin  is  always 
laded  out  apart,  to  be  again  smelted ;  sometimes,  indeed,  when  the  furnace  is  turning 
out  very  impure  tin,  none  of  it  is  transvased  into  the  second  basin ;  but  the  whole  is 
cast  into  moulds,  to  be  again  treated  in  the  blast  furnace. 

In  general  they  receive  no  other  preparation,  but  the  green  wood  ebullition,  before 
passing  into  the  market  Sometimes,  however,  the  block  of  metal  is  heated  tiU  it  be- 
comes brittle,  when  it  is  lifted  to  a  considerable  height,  and  let  fall,  by  which  it  is  broken 
to  pieces,  and  presents  an  agglomeration  of  elongated  grains  or  teart ;  whence  it  is 
called  ffrain  tin. 

On  making  a  comparative  estimate  of  the  expense  by  the  blowing-house  process,  and 
by  the  reverberatory  furnace,  it  has  been  found  that  the  former  yields  about  66 
per  cent,  of  tin,  in  smelting  the  stream  or  alluvial  ore,  whose  absolute  contents  are 
from  '75  to  78  parts  of  metal  in  the  hundred.  One  ton  of  tin  consumes  a  ton  and 
six-tenths  of  wood  charcoal,  and  suffers  a  loss  of  15  per  cent.  In  working  with  the 
reverberatory  furnace,  it  is  calculated  that  ore  whose  mean  contents  by  an  exact 
analysis  are  70  per  cent,  yields  65  per  cent  on  the  great  scale.  The  average  value  of 
tin  ore,  as  sold  to  the  smelter,  is  50  pounds  sterling  per  ton ;  but  it  fluctuates,  of  course, 
with  the  market  prices.  In  1824,  the  ore  of  inferior  quality  cost  30/.,  while  the 
purest  sold  for  60L     One  ton  of  tin,  obtained  from  the  reverberatory  furnace^  cost  — 

1^  tons  of  ore,  worth         --  -  -j675     00 

1)  tons  of  cools,  at  10«.  per  ton  -  -  -  0  17     6 

Wages  of  labour,  interest  on  capital,  &c.  -  -  3     0    0 

78  17     6 

On  comparing  these  results  with  the  former,  we  perceive  that  in  a  bhwing-house  the 
loss  of  tin  is  15  per  cent,  whereas  it  is  only  5  in  the  reverberatory  furnace.  The  ex- 
pense in  frid  is  likewise  much  less  relatively  in  the  latter  process ;  for  only  If  tons  of 
coals  are  consumed  for  one  ton  of  tin ;  while  a  ton  and  six-tenths  of  wood  charcoal  arc 
burned  to  obtain  the  same  quantity  of  tin  in  the  blowing-house ;  and  it  is  admitted  that 
one  ton  of  wood  charcoal  is  equivalent  to  two  tons  of  coal,  in  calorific  efi*ect  Hence  every 
thing  conspires  to  turn  the  balance  in  favour  of  the  reverberatory  plan.  The  operation 
is  also,  in  thb  way,  much  simpler,  and  may  be  carried  on  by  itself.  The  scoriae,  besides, 
from  the  reverberatory  hearth,  contain  less  tin  than  those  derived  from  the  same 
ores  treated  with  chorooal  by  the  blast,  as  is  done  at  Altenberg.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  the  grain  tin  procured  by  the  charcoal  process  is  reckoned  to  be 
finer,  and  fetehes  a  higher  price ;  a  superiority  partly  due  to  the  purity  of  the  ore  re- 
duced, and  partly  to  the  purity  of  the  fuel. 

To  test  the  quality  of  tin,  dissolve  a  certain  weight  of  it  with  heat  in  muriactic  acid ; 
should  it  contain  arsenic,  brown-black  flocks  will  be  separated  during  the  solution,  and 
arseniuretted  hydrogen  gas  will  be  disengaged,  which,  on  being  burned  at  a  jet,  will 
deposit  the  usual  gray  film  of  metallic  arsenic  upon  a  white  saucer  held  a  little  way 
above  the  flame.  Other  metals  present  in  the  tin,  ore  to  be  sought  for,  by  treating  the 
above  solution  with  nitric  acid  of  spec.  grav.  1  *16,  first  in  the  cold,  and  at  last  with  heat 
and  a  small  excess  of  acid.  When  the  action  is  over,  the  supernatant  liquid  is  to  be  de- 
canted off*  the  peroxidized  tin,  which  is  to  be  washed  with  very  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  botb 
liquors  are  to  be  evaporated  to  dissipate  the  acid  excess.  If^  on  the  addition  of  water 
to  the  concentrated  liquor,  a  white  powder  &lls,  it  is  a  proof  that  the  tin  contains 
bbmuth ;  if  on  adding  sulphate  of  ammonia,  a  white  precipitate  appears,  the  tin  con- 
tains lead ;  water  of  ammonia  added  to  supcrsaturation,  will  occasion  reddish-brown 
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flocks,  if  iron  in  present ;  and  on  eYaporating  the  supernatant  liquid  to  dryness,  tbe 
copper  n'ill  be  obtained. 

The  uses  of  tin  are  ^ery  numerous.  Combined  with  copper,  in  different  proportions, 
it  forms  bronze,  and  a  series  of  other  useful  alloys;  for  an  account  of  which  see 
Copper.  With  iron,  it  forms  tin-plate;  with  lead,  it  constitutes  pewter,  and  loldtfr 
of  various  kinds  (see  Lkad).  Tin-foil  coated  with  quicksiWer  makes  the  reflecting 
su  r  face  of  glass  mirrors.  (  See  G lass.  )  Nitrate  of  tin  affords  the  basis  of  the  scarlet  d « c 
on  wool,  and  of  many  bright  colours  to  the  calico-printer  and  tbe  cotton.dyer.  ^  (See 
Scarlet  and  Tin  Mordakts.)  A  compound  of  tin  with  gold  gives  the  fine  crimson 
and  purple  colours  to  stained  glass  and  artificial  gems.  See  PuarLs  or  Cassios. 
Enamel  is  made  by  fusing  oxide  of  tin  with  the  materials  of  flint  glass.  This  oxide  is 
also  an  ingredient  in  the  white  and  yellow  glaxes  of  pottery- ware. 

Tlie  Exhibition  contained  a  aeries  of  specimens,  illustrative  of  an  improved  process 
for  dressing  ores  of  tin  containing  wolfram  (the  tungstate  of  iron  and  manganese,(  in- 
vented  by  Mr.  R.  Oxland,  of  Plymouth,  for  the  separation  of  the  wolfram  from  tbe 
ores  of  the  Drake  Walls  tin  mine,  on  the  Cornish  side  of  the  river  Tamar.  This 
process  is  now  in  regular  operation  at  the  mine.  In  consequence  of  the  specific  gravity 
of  wolfram,  which  is  from  7*100  to  7*500,  being  greater  than  that  of  the  bUck  tin  of 
the  mines  or  the  pure  native  oxide  of  tin,  which  is  only  from  6*3  to  7*0,  it  has  been 
found  impossible  to  separate  the  wolfram  from  the  tin  oxide  by  the  usual  mechanical 
process  of  washing  in  a  stream  of  water.  This  led  to  the  necessity  of  adopting  tbe 
patent  chemical  process  explained,  with  the  description  of  the  series  of  specimens. 

Na  1.  "  Tin  witts  :**  the  ore  obtained  from  the  stamp-floors,  where,  subsequently  to 
its  having  been  crushed  or  stamped  down  to  a  suitable  sise,  it  has  been  washed  in  a 
stream  of  water,  in  order  to  separate  the  earthy  particles  with  which  it  was  associated. 
'llie  clean  **  witts  *'  contain  native  oxide  of  tin ;  black  tin  or  resin  tin,  and  wolfram  with 
iron  and  arsenical  pyrites,  generally  containing  some  copper.  In  the  course  of  washing, 
the  "  witts  **  are  sorted  into  different  parcels,  according  to  the  size  of  the  particles,  and 
are  known  as  jigged,  marked  A  ;  flucan,  B  ;  smalls  or  **smales,"  C  ;  slime,  D;  roughs 
or  rows,  £1.  Tlic  **  witts  "  are  calcined  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  usually  ooostructed 
of  fire-bricks  throughout.  The  calculation  is  continued  until  all  the  sulphur  and 
arsenic  is  evolved. 

'Hie  residue  No.  3.  contains  black  tin  or  native  tin  oxide,  peroxide  of  iron,  .wolfram, 
some  sulphate  of  copper,  and  a  small  quantity  of  earthy  matter.  By  a  series  of  washing 
operations  on  the  burning  house  floors,  the  peroxide  of  iron,  sulphate  of  copper,  and 
enrtliy  matters,  are  removed,  and  the  product  obtained  is  No.  3.,  which  consbts  of  oxide 
of  tin,  with  most  of  the  wolfram.  The  process  is  in  the  next  place  employed  for  the 
removal  of  the  wolfram.  Its  proportion  having  been  ascertained  by  analysis,  a  quantity 
of  sulphate  of  soda  or  salt  cake  is  mixed  with  the  ore,  suflScient  to  supply  a  slight  excess 
equivalent  of  soda  for  the  quantity  of  tungstic  acid  present ;  but  with  the  sulphate  uf 
soda  must  be  mixed  ftuflicient  coal  dust  or  charcoal  to  afford  carbon  or  carburetted 
hydrogen,  for  the  decomposition  of  the  sulphuric  acid  and  the  conversion  of  sulphate  of 
soda  into  sulphide  of  sodium.  The  mixture  is  exposed  to  heat  on  the  bed  of  tbe  fumacr 
described  below  ;  a  smoky  or  reducing  flame  is  at  first  employed,  but  after  the  whole  of 
the  charge  has  been  at  a  red  heat  for  some  time  an  oxidating  flame  is  necessary  to 
complete  the  operation.  Thus  the  sulphate  of  soda  is  first  converted  into  sulphide  of 
sodium,  then  the  tungstic  acid  of  the  wolfram  combines  with  the  soda,  producing  tung- 
stite  of  soda,  setting  the  sulphur  free  as  sulphurous  acid,  and  leaving  the  iron  in  the  con- 
dition of  a  light,  finely  divided  peroxide. 

The  product  No.  4.  is  drawn  from  the  furnace  into  the  wrinkle  or  chamber  beneath, 
and  is  thence  removed  whilst  still  hot  into  tanks  containing  water,  which  quickly  dis- 
solves the  tungstate  of  soda.  The  solution  is  run  off  into  receivers,  and  the  residue  b 
removed  to  the  burning  house  floors,  where  by  a  series  of  washings  the  peroxide  is 
removed,  and  the  native  oxides  of  tin  obtained  pure  and  ready  for  tbe  smelting  hou*e  as 
seen  in  No.  5. :  an  ore  which  had  fetched  only  421  per  ton  has  by  this  operation  been  so 
much  improved  in  quality  as  to  obtain  56/.  per  ton. 

The  tungstate  of  soda,  No.  6.,  is  obtained  in  the  crystalline  form  by  the  evaporation 
to  the  crystallizing  point  of  the  solution  in  which  it  was  separated  from  the  tin.  It 
is  proposed  to  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  stannite  cf  soda,  a  mordant  for  dyeing 
purposes. 

Tungstic  acid.  No.  7.,  may  be  employed  for  the  same  purpose  or  for  the  manu* 
facture  uf  tungstate  of  the  tungstous  oxide  with  soda,  a  compound  much  resembling 
gold. 

The  tungstate  of  lead.  No.  8.,  and  tungstate  of  lime.  No.  9.,  are  good  white  pigments 
(manufactured  from  the  tungstate  of  soda),  from  which  was  also  obtained  the  metallic 
tungsten.  No.  10.,  and  kulpliuret  of  tungsten.  No.  11.  The  former  is  for  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  metallic  alloys ;  the  latter  lias  been  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  black 
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lead.  The  furnace  is  compofted  in  the  usual  manner,  excepting  that  a  cast-iron  bed 
has  been  employed  to  prevent  the  loss  that  would  arise  from  the  reaction  of  the  silica 
of  the  bricks,  the  soda  and  the  tin  oxide  on  each  other.  The  fire  after  passing  over  the 
bed  is  made  to  circulate  beneath  it  before  passing  away  to  the  chimney. 

In  all  great  smelting  works  of  this  class,  the  smoke  rising  from  the  furnace  is 
slightly  charged  with  noxious  vapours,  containing  besides  other  poisonous  matters  a  large 
quantity  of  lead ;  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  obviate  this  nuisance ;  and  the 
system  adopted  by  the  exhibitor  has  been  found  to  be  very  successful. 

An  oblong  building  in  solid  masonry,  about  30  feet  in  height,  is  divided  by  a  parti- 
tion wall  into  two  chambers,  having  a  tall  chimney  or  tower  adjoining,  which  com- 
municates with  one  of  the  chambers  at  the  bottom.  The  smoke  from  the  various 
furnaces,  8  in  number  and  about  100  yards  distance  from  the  condenser,  is  carried  by 
separate  flues  into  a  large  chamber ;  from  thence  by  a  large  flue  it  enters  the  first 
chamber  of  the  condenser  at  the  very  bottom,  and  is  forced  upwards  in  a  zigzag  course 
towards  the  top,  passing  four  times  through  a  shower  of  water,  constantly  percolating 
from  a  pierced  reservoir  at  the  summit  of  the  tower.  The  smoke  is  again  compelled  to 
filter  a  fifth  time  through  a  cube  of  coke  some  two  feet  square,  through  which  a  stream 
of  water  filters  downwards,  and  which  is  confined  to  its  proper  limits  by  a  vertical  grat- 
ing of  wood. 

The  smoke  havuig  reached  the  top  is  now  opposite  the  passage  into  the  second  or 
vacuum  chamber.  This  is  termed  the  exhausting  chamber,  and  is  about  5  feet  by 
7  feet  inside,  and  5K)  or  more  feet  in  height.  On  its  summit  is  fixed  a  large  reservoir 
supplied  by  an  ample  stream  of  water,  always  maintaining  a  depth  of  6  to  10  inches. 

The  bottom  of  this  tank  is  of  iron  having  several  openings  or  slots,  12  in  number  and 
about  an  inch  in  width,  and  extending  across  the  whole  area  of  the  reservoir,  communi- 
cating directly  with  the  chamber  beneath.  On  this  iron  plate  works  a  hydraulic  side- 
plate  with  openings  corresponding  in  one  position  with  those  in  the  reservoir.  This 
plate  receives  a  horizontal  reciprocating  motion  from  a  water  wheel  or  other  power, 
driven  by  means  of  a  connecting  rod  and  crank. 

In  the  middle  of  every  stroke  the  openings  in  the  plate  correspond  with  those  in  the 
bottom  of  the  reservoir,  and  a  powerful  body  of  water  falls  as  a  shower  bath,  the  whole 
length  of  the  vacuum  chamber,  and  in  doing  so  sweeps  the  entire  inside  area,  carrying 
with  it  every  particle  of  insoluble  matter  held  suspended  in  the  vapours  coming  from 
the  furnaces. 

The  atmospheric  pressure  of  course  acts  in  alternate  strokes,  as  a  blast  at  the  furnace 
mouths,  and  causes  a  draught  sufficiently  strong  to  force  the  impure  vapours  through  the 
various  channels  in  connection  with  the  water,  the  wet  coke,  and  exhausting  chaml>er, 
until  it  passes,  purified  and  inert,  into  the  atmosphere. 

The  water  saturated  with  particles  of  lead,  &c.,  held  in  mechanical  solution,  finally 
passes  into  great  dykes  or  reservoirs,  excavated  for  the  purpose,  and  there  deposits  its 
rich  charge  of  metal. 

The  results  of  this  arrangement  are  most  apparent  and  beneficial  to  the  surrounding 
neighbourhood.  Formerly  the  noxious  fumes  passing  from  the  shafts  of  the  furnaces 
poisoned  the  neighbourhood ;  the  heather  was  burnt  up,  vegetation  destroyed,  and  no 
animal  could  graze,  or  bird  feed  near  the  spot.  Now  the  heather  is  seen  in  luxuri.ince 
close  around  the  establishment,  sheep  graze  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  chimney  base, 
and  game  on  all  sides  take  shelter. 

The  county  of  Cornwall  is  the  most  important  minetal  district  of  the  United  King- 
dom, for  the  number  of  its  metalliferous  minerals,  many  of  which  are  not  found  in  any 
other  part  of  the  island.  At  a  very  early  period  of  our  history,  mines  were  worked 
around  the  sea-coasts  of  Cornwall,  of  which  the  evidences  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Tol- 
peddin- Pen  with,  near  the  Land's  End ;  in  Gwennap,  near  Truro ;  and  at  Cad  with, 
near  the  Lizard  Point  The  traditionary  statements,  that  the  Phoenicians  traded  for  tin 
with  the  Britons  in  Cornwall,  are  very  fairly  supported  by  corroborative  facts ;  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  Ictes,  or  Iktis,  of  the  ancients  was  St.  Michael's  Mount  near 
Penzance. 

In  the  reign  of  King  John,  the  mines  of  the  western  portion  of  England  appear  to 
have  been  principally  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews.  The  modes  of  working  must  have  been 
very  crude,  and  their  metallurgical  processes  exceedingly  rough.  From  time  to  time 
remains  of  furnaces,  called  Jeari'  houte;  have  been  discovered,  and  small  blocks  of  tin, 
known  as  Jew»*  tin,  have  not  unfrequently  been  found  in  the  mining  localities. 

Till  a  comparatively  recent  date,  tin  was  the  only  metal  which  was  sought  for ;  and 
in  many  cases  the  mines  were  abandoned  when  the  miners  came  to  the  **  yellows,"  that 
is,  the  yellow  sulphuret of  copper.  The  greatest  quantity  of  tin  has  been  produced  by 
•^  streaming  **  (as  washing  the  debris  in  the  valleys  is  termed) ;  and  this  variety,  called 
•*  stream  tin,"  produces  the  highest  price  in  the  market. 

Hie  conditions  under  which  these  deposits  occur  are  curious  and  instructive.     At  the 
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Carnon  Tin  Stream  Works,  north  of  Falmouth,  the  rounded  pebbles  of  tia  are  fimnd 
at  a  depth  of  about  50  feet  from  the  surface,  beneath  the  bottom  of  an  estuary,  where 
trees  are  discovered  in  their  place  of  growth,  together  with  human  skulls*  and  the 
remains  of  deer,  amidst  the  vegetable  accumulation  which   immediately  covers  tlie 
stanniferous  beds.     According  to  Mr.  Kenwood's  measurement,  the  section  presents 
first  about  50  feet  of  schlich  and  gravel ;  then  a  bed  of  18  inches  in  thickness  of  wood, 
leaves,  nuts,  &c.,  resting  on  tlie  tin  ground,  composed  of  the  debris  of  quarts,  slate,  and 
granite,  and  the  tin  ore.     At  the  Pentuan  Works,  near  St.  Austell,  similar  deposits 
occur,  proving  a  material  alteration  in  tlie  level,  during  the  period  expended  in  the 
formation  of  this  deposit.     Tin  is  also  worked  out  of  the  lode  in  many  parts,  the  ore 
occurring  both  in  the  slate  and  granite  formations.     The  modes  of  *'  dressing  **  the  tin 
ore,  preparing  it  for  the  smelter,  and  the  process  of  smelting,  were  illustrated  in  the 
Exhibition. 

There  has  been  a  remarkable  uniformity  in  the  quantity  of  tin  produced  in  Cornwall, 
during  a  long  period,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  :  — 


Years. 

Tons. 

Priceipercwc. 

£       s. 

1750 

1,600 

1760 

1,800 

1770 

2,000 

1780 

1,800 

3     0 

1790 

2,000 

3  15 

1800 

1,500 

5     0 

1810 

1,400 

7     0 

1820 

1,700 

3     5 

1830 

3,500 

3     0 

1840 

5,000 

3  15 

llie  produce  of  this  metal  within  the  last  few  years  has  been  as  follows :  — 


Yean. 

Tont. 

1844 

7,507 

1845 

7,739 

1846 

8,945 

1847 

10,072 

1848 

10,176 

1849 

10,719 

Since  1 838  the  quantity  cannot  be  accurately  ascertained,  the  trade  in  tin  being  in 

the  hands  of  a  few,  and  the  purchases  of  ore  being  usiuilly  made  by  private  contract 

See  Metallic  Statistics. 

Tin  coating  of  iron  and  xinc,  by  Mr.  Morries  Stirling's  patent  process.  The  first 
improvement  in  coating  metals  or  alloys  of  metals  with  other  metals  or  their  alloys 
relates  to  coating  iron  with  tin  or  its  alloys  after  the  iron  has  been  coated  with  sine 
For  this  purpose  the  sheet,  plate,  or  other  form  of  iron,  previously  coated  with  zinc, 
either  by  dipping  or  by  depositing  from  solutions  of  zinc,  is  taken,  and  after  cleaning 
the  surface  by  washing  in  acid  or  otherwise,  so  as  to  remove  any  oxide  or  foreign  matter 
which  would  interfere  with  the  perfect  and  equal  adhesion  of  the  more  fusible  metal  or 
alloy  with  which  it  is  to  be  coated,  it  is  dipped  into  melted  tin,  or  any  suitable  alloy 
thereof,  in  a  perfectly  fluid  state,  the  surface  of  which  is  covered  with  any  suitable 
material,  such  as  fatty  or  oily  matters,  or  the  chloride  of  tin,  so  as  to  keep  the  surfaie 
of  the  metal  free  from  oxidation  ;  and  such  dipping  is  to  be  conducted  in  a  like  manner 
to  the  process  of  making  tin  plate  or  of  coating  iron  with  zinc.  When  a  fine  surface  is 
required,  the  plates  or  sheets  of  iron  coated  with  zinc  may  be  passed  between  poli»hod 
rolls  (as  already  described)  before  and  after,  or  cither  before  or  after  they  are  coated  with 
tin  or  other  alloy  thereof.  It  is  preferred  in  all  cases  to  use  for  the  coating  puire  tin  of 
the  description  known  as  grain  tin. 

Another  part  of  the  invention  consists  in  covering  either  (wholly  or  in  part)  zinc  and 
its  alloys  with  tin,  and  such  of  its  alloys  as  are  sufficiently  fusible.     To  effect  this,  the 
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followiog  18  the  process  adopted  :  —  A  sheet  or  plate  of  sine  (by  preference  such  as  has 
been  previously  rolled,  both  on  account  of  its  ductility  and  smoothness)  is  taken,  and 
af^er  cleaning  its  surfisce  by  hydrochloric  or  other  acid,  or  otherwise,  it  is  dried,  and  then 
dipped  or  passed  in  any  convenient  manner  through  the  melted  tin,  or  fusible  alloy  of 
tin.  It  is  fofiind  desirable  to  heat  the  zinc,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  to  the  temperature  of 
the  melted  metal,  previous  to  dipping  it,  and  to  conduct  the  dipping,  or  passing  through, 
as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with  thorough  coating  of  the  sine,  to  prevent  as  much  as 
possible  the  zinc  becoming  alloyed  with  the  tin.  It  is  recommended  also  that  the  tin  or 
alloy  of  tin  should  not  be  heated  to  a  higher  temperature  than  is  necessary  for  its  proper 
fluidity.  The  metal  thus  coated,  if  in  the  form  of  sheet,  plate,  or  cake,  can  then  be  rolled 
down  to  the  required  thickness;  and  should  the  coating  of  tin  or  alloy  be  found  insu6S- 
cient  or  imperfect,  the  dipping  is  to  be  repeated  as  above  described,  and  the  rolling  also, 
if  desired,  either  for  smoothing  the  surface  or  further  reducing  the  thickness. 

Another  part  of  the  invention  consists  in  coating  lead  or  its  alloys  with  tin  or  alloys 
thereof.  The  process  is  to  be  conducted  as  before  described  for  the  coating  of  zinc,  and 
the  surface  of  lead  is  to  be  perfectly  clean.  The  lead  may,  like  the  zinc,  be  dipped  more 
than  once,  either  before  or  after  being  reduced  in  thickness  by  rolling.  The  hydraulic 
press  may  be  advantageously  employed  in  the  process  of  coating  lead  or  its  alloys  with 
tin  or  its  alloys ;  and  this  process  is  already  practised  and  well  understood,  as  applied 
to  the  coating  of  lead  pipe  with  tin ;  it  is  only  necessary  to  remark  that  a  die  or  orifice 
must  be  used  of  such  length  and  width  as  will  allow  an  ingot  cake  or  sheet  to  be  formed. 
On  both  sides  of  this  cake  or  sheet,  melted  tin  is  to  be  poured  into  a  suitable  receptacle, 
as  is  well  understood  in  the  making  of  pipe ;  but  where  only  one  side  or  portion  of  the 
cake,  ingot,  or  sheet  is  to  be  tinned,  a  partition  or  division  should  be  placed  to  confine 
the  melted  tin,  so  that  it  shall  only  be  applied  to  that  portion  of  the  lead  which  is  re- 
quired to  be  tinned.  Where  a  smooth  surface  is  required,  the  cake  or  other  form  of  lead 
is  to  be  passed,  while  in  a  heated  state,  through  a  collar  of  suitable  hard  and  smooth 
material,  such  as  hardened  steel  or  iron,  kept  as  cool  as  may  be.  Where  a  strong  coat- 
ing of  tin  is  required,  the  lead  so  coated  is  to  be  passed  through  melted  tin.  Such 
coated  lead,  or  its  alloys,  may  be  reduced  by  rolling ;  and  where  the  lead  so  coated  is  to 
be  reduced  to  extreme  thickness,  the  further  coating  is  advantageously  given  after  the 
coated  metal  has  been  reduced  to  some  extent  by  rolling.  Any  number  of  additional 
coatings  may,  in  a  similar  manner,  be  given,  according  to  the  purpose  for  which  the 
coated  lead  is  required.  In  coating  lead  or  its  alloys  with  tin,  it  is  recommended  that, 
for  purposes  where  a  surface  of  lead  is  to  be  avoided,  pure  tin  should  be  used.  When 
lead  is  alloyed  with  antimony,  zinc,  tin,  or  other  metal,  to  render  the  lead  more  hard 
than  lead  in  its  ordinary  state,  the  tin  coating  may  also  be  somewhat  hardened  by  alloy* 
ing  with  zinc  or  other  suitable  hardening  metal. 

Lead  and  its  alloys  may  also  be  coated  with  tin  or  its  alloys  of  greater  fusibility  than 
the  metal  to  be  coated,  as  follows :  —  The  cake,  or  other  form  to  be  coated,  is  to  }>e 
placed  as  soon  after  casting  as  may  be  in  an  iron,  gun  metal  or  other  suitable  mould,  or 
if  this  cannot  be  conveniently  done,  the  surfaces  are  to  be  cleansed  and  prepared,  for  the 
reception  of  the  coating  metal,  either  by  previously  tinning  the  surface,  or  by  applying 
other  suitable  material  to  facilitate  the  union,  as  heretofore  practised.  At  one  end  of  the 
mould  is  to  be  attached  chambers,  of  more  than  sufficient  capacity  to  contain  the  quan- 
tity of  metal  to  be  used  for  coating,  which  may  with  advantage  form  an  integral  part  of 
the  mould,  or  such  chamber  may  surround  the  mould,  and  by  one  or  more  sluices  or 
valves  in  such  chamber  or  chambers,  the  melted  metal  is  to  be  allowed  to  run  on  to  the 
surface  of  the  metal  to  be  coated,  when  the  metal  is  to  be  coated  on  one  side  only. 
When  it  is  intended  to  coat  the  metal  on  both  sides,  the  vertical  position  will  be  found 
convenient,  and  the  coating  metal  is  to  be  formed  into  a  chamber  or  chambers  attached 
to  the  mould,  and  to  be  introduced  into  the  lower  part  of  the  mould  by  opening  a  sluice 
or  valve,  sufficient  space  being  left  on  each  side  of  the  cake  or  other  form  to  allow  of  the 
coating  being  of  the  required  thickness;  the  sluice  or  valve  should  be  of  nearly  the  width 
or  length  of  the  cake  or  other  form,  and  the  melted  ilfftal  should  be  allowed  to  flow  into 
the  bottom  of  the  mould,  (Mr.  Stirling  here  observes,  that  he  is  aware  that  lead  has 
been  previously  coated  with  tin  by  pouring  tin  upon  the  lead)  and  also  by  pressure,  and 
that  he  does  not  therefore  claim  the  coating  of  lead  by  such  means.)  The  surface  of  the 
plate  or  cake  ought  to  be  smooth  and  true,  and  the  mould,  if  horizontal,  to  be  perfectly 
so,  and  if  upright,  quite  perpendicular,  so  as  to  insure  in  either  case  an  equal  footing 
The  sur&ce  of  the  lead  should  also  be  clean,  and  it  will  be  found  advantageous  to  raise 
its  temperature  to  a  point  somewhat  approaching  the  melting  point  of  tin  or  of  the  alloy 
employed  for  coating,  as  by  this  means  the  union  of  the  two  metals  is  facilitated.  It  is 
recommended  also,  that  a  somewhat  larger  quantity  of  the  tin  or  alloy  than  is  necessary 
for  the  coating  of  the  lead  or  other  metal,  or  alloy,  should  be  employed,  and  that  when 
the  requisite  thickness  of  coating  has  been  given,  the  flow  of  the  coating  metal  be  stopped, 
as  by  tliis  means  the  impurities  on  the  surface  of  the  tin  will  be  prevented  passing 
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through  the  opening  on  to  the  surface  of  the  cake :  the  chamber  or  chanbers  slionld 
be  kept  at  such  temperature  as  to  ensure  the  proper  fluidity  of  the  eoatiag  tnetaL 
Zinc  and  its  alloys  may  in  like  manner  be  coated  with  tin  and  its  alloys,  by  employinf^ 
a  like  apparatus  to  that  just  described  for  coating  lead  and  its  alloys,  and  it  constitutn 
a  part  of  this  invention  thus  to  coat  zinc.  The  coating  of  sine  with  tin»  faowcTer,  is  not 
claimed,  that  having  been  done  by  pouring  on  tin. 

Another  part  of  the  invention  consists  in  coating  sine  and  its  alloys  with  tin  mad  Its 
alloys  by  pressure.  For  this  purpose  Mr.  Stirling  takes  a  suitable  piece  of  gfiM*  or 
alloyed  sine  (by  preference  previously  rolled),  and  when  it  is  desired  to  coat  it  on  both 
sides  with  tin  or  alloyed  tin,  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  completely  cover  the  sine.  He 
then  subjects  the  metal  so  placed  to  pressure,  to  obtain  peHect  contact ;  and  for  this 
purpose,  when  making  sheets,  he  employs  rolls,  and  rolls  out  the  two  metals  to  the  extent 
desired. 

The  last  part  of  the  invention  relates  to  the  employment  of  sine  when  welding  toge- 
ther plates  or  other  forms  of  iron,  which  is  principally  applicable  when  piling  iron. 
Tliin  sheet  sine,  placed  between  the  layers,  has  been  found  to  answer  well ;  but  the 
use  of  calamine,  in  the  form  of  powder  or  paste,  is  preferred.  In  the  latter  case  the 
paste  may  be  formed  with  water,  to  which  a  small  quantity  of  borax  may  be  added ; 
the  paste  can  then  be  applied  with  a  brush  or  otherwise,  to  the  surface  of  the  pUia 
or  other  forms  of  iron.  Additional  stiffhess  and  toughness  are  prtxiuced  by  this 
process,  and  cold  short  iron  u  believed  to  be  more  particularly  benefitted  therebv 

TINCAL,  crude  borax.  »»^^j. 

TINCTORIAL  MATTER.  One  of  the  most  curious  and  Taluable  facts  aaoer- 
Uined  upon  this  subject,  is,  that  madder  kept  in  casks,  in  a  warm  pb^  undergoes 
a  species  of  fermentation,  which,  by  ripening  or  rather  deoxidising  the  colouring  matter, 
increases  its  dyeing  power  by  no  less  than  from  20  to  50  per  cent  See  M.  H.  Schlom! 
berger*s  memoir  read  to  the  Soeieti  IndtatrieUe  de  Mufhav$en,  24  November,  1837. 

TINCTURE  is  a  title  used  by  apothecaries  to  designate  alcohol,  in  a  somewfaat 
dilute  state,  impregnated  with  the  active  principles  of  either  vegetable  or  animal  sub- 
stances. 

TIN- GLASS,  is  a  name  of  bismuth. 

TIN  MORDANTS,  for  dyeing  scarlet:  — 

Mordant  a,  as  commonly  made  by  the  dyers,  is  compO!«ed  of  8  parts  of  aquafortis, 
1  part  of  common  salt  or  sal  ammoniac,  and  I  of  granulated  tin.  This  preparation  bvery 
uncertain.  ' 

Mordant  a.—  Pour  into  a  glass  globe  with  a  long  neck,  3  parts  of  pure  nitric  acid  at 
SQO  B.  ;  and  1  part  of  muriatic  acid  at  170;  shake  the  globe  gently,  avoiding  the  cor- 
rosive vapours,  and  put  a  loose  stopper  in  its  mouth.  'J'hrow  into  diis  nitro-muriatic 
acid,  one-eighth  of  iu  weight  of  pure  tin,  in  small  bits  at  a  time.  When  the  solution 
IS  complete,  and  settled,  decant  it  into  bottles,  and  close  them  with  ground  stoppers. 
It  should  be  diluted  only  when  about  to  be  used. 

Mordant  c,  by  Dambourney.  — In  two  drams  Fr.  (•I44grs.)  of  fure  muriatic  acid, 
dissolve  18  grains  of  Malacca  tin.  This  is  reckoned  a  good  mordant  for  brightening' 
or  fixing  the  colour  of  peach  wood.  ** 

Mordant  d.  by  Hcllot  —  Take  8  ounces  of  nitric  acid,  diluted  with  as  much  water- 
dissolve  in  it  half  an  ounce  of  sal. ammoniac,  and  2  drams  of  nitre.  In  this  acid 
solution  di&solve  one  ounce  of  granulated  tin  cf  Cornwall,  observing  not  to  put  in  a 
fresh  piece  till  the  preceding  be  dissolved. 

Mordant  x,  by  SchefTer.  —  Dissolve  one  part  of  tin  in  four  of  a  nitro-muriatic  acid, 
prepared  with  nitnc  acid  diluted  with  its  own  weight  of  water,  and  one  thirty  secondtb 
of  sal  ammoniac. 

Mordant  r,  by  Poerner.  — Mix  one  pound  of  nitric  acid  with  one  pound  of  water,  and 
dissolve  m  it  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  sal  ammoniac.  Stir  it  well,  and  add,  by  very  slow 
degrees,  two  ounces  of  tin  turned  into  thin  ribbons  upon  the  lathe. 

Mordant  o,  by  Berthollet.  —  Bissolve  in  nitric  acid  of  30°  B.,  one-eighth  of  its 
weight  of  sal  ammoniac,  then  add  by  degrees  one-eighth  of  its  weight  of  tin,  and  dUute 
the  solution  with  one-fourth  of  its  weight  of  water. 

Mordant  x,  by  Dambourney.  —  In  one  dram  (72  grs.)  of  muriatic  acid  at  I7<» 
one  of  nitric  acid  at  30°,  and  18  grains  of  water,  dissolve,  slowly  and  with  some  heat 
18  grains  of  fine  Malacca  tin. 

Mordant  l,  is  the  birch  bark  prescribed  by  Dambourney.  —  This  bark,  dried  and 
ground,  IS  said  to  be  a  very  valuable  substance  for  fixing  the  otherwise  aigidve  coloun 
produced  by  woods,  roots,  archil,  &c 

TIN-PLATE.  The  only  alloy  of  iron  interesting  to  the  arts,  is  that  with  tin,  in  the 
tormhtion  or  tin-pbxte,  or  whito^iron.  ,«««»« 

...iT'''  **'^^  """HI  »"*«"<*«* /o'  this  manufacture  i.  refined  with  charcoal  laHead  of  coke, 
•uiwequently  rolled  to  various  degrees  of  tfainnefs,  and  cut  into  rectangles  of  dilftient 
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sizes,  by  means  of  a  shesriug-machine  driven  by  a  water-wheel,  which  will  turn  out  100 
boxes  a  day,  or  four  times  the  number  cut  by  hand  laliour.  The  first  step  towards  tin- 
ning is  to  Tree  the  metallic  sur&ce  from  every  particle  of  oxide  or  impurity,  for  any  such 
would  inevitably  prevent  the  iron  from  alloying  with  the  tin.  The  plates  are  next  bent 
separately  by  hand  into  a  saddle  or  j^  shape,  and  ranged  in  a  reverberator y  oven,  so  that 
the  flame  may  play  freely  among  them,  and  heat  them  to  redness.  They  are  then  plunged 
into  a  bath,  composed  of  four  pounds  of  muriatic  acid  diluted  with  three  gallons  of 
water,  for  a  few  minutes,  taken  out  and  drained  on  the  floor,  and  once  more  exposed  to 
i;(nition  in  a  furnace,  whereby  they  are  teaiedy  that  is  to  say,  cast  their  scales.  The  above 
bath  will  suffice  for  scaling  1800  platea.  When  taken  out,  they  are  beat  level  and 
smooth  on  a  cast-iron  block,  after  which  they  appear  mottled  blue  and  white,  if  the 
Mcaliug  has  been  thoroughly  done.  They  are  next  passed  through  chUkd  rolls  or  cast- 
iron  cylinders,  rendered  very  hard  by  being  cast  in  thick  iron  moulds,  as  has  been  long 
practised  by  the  Scotch  founders  in  casting  bushes  for  cart-wheels.  After  this  process 
of  eotd  roUinff,  the  plates  are  immersed,  for  ten  or  twelve  hours,  in  an  acidulous  lye^ 
made  by  fermenting  bran-water,  taking  care  to  set  them  separately  on  edge,  and  to  turn 
them  at  least  once,  so  that  each  may  receive  a  due  share  of  the  operation.  From  this  lye- 
steep  they  are  transferred  into  a  leaden  trough,  divided  by  partitions,  and  charged  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Each  compartment  is  called,  a  hole  by  the  workmen,  and  is  cal- 
culated to  receive  about  225  plates,  the  number  afterwards  packed  up  together  in  a  box. 
In  this  liquid  they  are  agitated  about  an  hour,  till  they  become  perfectly  bright,  and  free 
from  such  black  spots  as  might  stain  their  surfiiee  at  the  time  of  immersion.  This  pro- 
cess, called  pickling,  is  both  delicate  and  disagreeable^  requiring  a  good  workman,  at 
high  wages.  The  temperature  of  the  two  last  steeps  should  be  at  least  90^  or  100^ 
Fahr.,  which  is  kept  up  by  stoves  in  the  apartments.  The  plates  are  finally  scoured  with 
hemp  and  sand  in  a  body  of  water,  and  then  put  aside  for  use  in  a  vessel  of  pure  water, 
under  which  they  remain  bright  and  free  from  rust  for  many  months,  a  very  remarkable 
circumstance. 

The  tinning  follows  these  preparatory  steps.  A  range  of  rectangular  cast-iron  pots 
is  set  over  a  fire-flue  in  an  apartment  called  the  itow,  the  workmen  stationing  them- 
selves opposite  to  the  narrow  ends.  The  first  rectangle  in  the  range  is  the  tin-pot ;  the 
second  is  the  wash-pot,  with  a  partition  in  it ;  the  third  is  the  grease-pot ;  the  fourth  is 
the  pan,  grated  at  bottom ;  the  fifth  is  the  list-pot,  and  is  greatly  narrower  than  any  of 
the  rest :  they  are  all  of  the  same  length. 

The  prepared  plates,  dried  by  rubbing  bran  upon  them,  are  first  immersed  one  by  one 
in  a  pot  filled  with  melted  tallow  alone,  and  are  left  there  for  nearly  an  hour.  They 
are  thence  removed,  with  the  adhering  grease,  into  pot  Na  1.,  filled  with  a  melted 
mixture  of  block  and  grain  tin,  covered  with  about  four  inches  of  tallow,  slightly  car- 
bonized. This  pot  is  heated  by  a  fire,  playing  under  its  bottom  and  round  its  sides, 
till  the  metal  becomes  so  hot  as  nearly  to  inflame  the  grease.  Here  about  S40  plates 
are  exposed,  upright,  to  the  action  of  the  tin  for  an  hour  and  a  hal^  or  more,  according 
to  their  thickness.  They  are  next  lifted  out,  and  placed  upon  an  iron  grating,  to  let 
the  superfluous  metal  drain  off;  but  this  is  more  completely  removed  in  the  next  process, 
called  wa$hing. 

Into  the  wash-pot.  No.  3.,  filled  with  melted  grain  tin,  the  workman  puts  the  above 
plates,  where  the  heat  detaches  the  ribs,  and  drops.  There  is  a  longitudinal  partition 
in  it,  for  keepins  the  drop  of  tin  that  rises  in  washing  from  entering  the  vessel  where 
the  last  dip  is  given.  Indeed,  the  metal  in  the  wash-pot,  after  having  acted  on  60  or 
70  boxes,  becomes  so  foul,  that  the  weight  of  a  block  (300  cwt)  of  it,  is  transferred 
into  the  tin -pot.  No.  1.,  and  replaced  by  a  fresh  block  of  grain  tin.  The  plates  being 
lifted  out  of  the  wash-pot,  with  tongs  held  in  the  left  hand  of  the  workman,  are  scrubbed 
on  each  nde  with  a  peculiar  hempen  brush,  held  in  his  right  hand,  then  dipped  for  a 
moment  in  the  hot  tin,  and  forthwith  immersed  in  the  adjoining  grease-pot.  No.  3.  This 
requires  manual  dexterity;  and  though  only  three-pence  be  paid  for  brushing  and  tin- 
washing  225  plates,  yet  a  good  workman  can  earn  six  shillings  and  three-pence  in  twelve 
hours,  by  putting  5625  plates  through  his  hands.  The  final  tin-dip  is  useful  to  remove 
the  marks  of  the  brush,  and  to  mSke  the  surface  uniformly  bright.  To  regulate  the 
temperature  of  the  tallow-pot,  and  time  during  which  the  plates  are  left  in  it,  requires 
great  skill  and  circumspection  on  the  part  of  the  workman.  If  kept  in  it  too  long, 
they  would  be  deprived  to  a  certain  extent  of  their  silvery  lustre ;  and  if  too  short, 
streaks  of  tin  would  disfigure  their  surface.  As  a  thick  plate  retains  more  heat  after 
being  lifted  out  of  the  washing-pot,  it  requires  a  proportionally  cooler  grease-pot.  This 
pot  has  pins  fixed  within  it,  to  keep  the  plates  asunder ;  and  whenever  the  workman  has 
transferred  five  plates  to  it,  a  boy  lifts  the  first  out  into  the  cold  adjoining  pan.  No.  4. ; 
as  soon  as  the  workman  transfers  a  sixth  plate,  the  boy  removes  the  second ;  and  so  on. 
'ilie  manufacture  is  completed  by  removuig  the  wire  of  tin  left  on  the  under  edge  of  the 
plates,  in  consequence  of  their  verlical  position  in  the  preceding  operations.    This  is  the 
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business  of  tbe  lul'botff  who  seizes  the  plates  when  they  are  cool  enough  to  handle,  and 
puts  the  lower  edge  of  each,  one  by  one,  into  the  list-pot.  No.  5.,  which  eontains  a  very 
little  melted  tin,  not  exceeding  a  quarter  of  an  incVi  in  depth.  When  he  obseiTies  tbe 
wire-edge  to  be  melted,  he  takes  out  the  plate,  and,  striking  it  smartly  with  a  thin  stick, 
detaches  the  superfluous  metal,  which  leaves  merely  a  faint  stripe  where  it  lay.  Tbi« 
mark  may  be  perceived  on  every  tin-plate  in  the  market. 

The  plates  are  finally  prepared  for  packing  up  in  their  boxes,  by  being  well  cleansed 
from  tbe  tallow,  by  friction  with  bran. 

Mr.  Thomas  Morgan  obtained  a  patent,  in  September,  1 8299  for  clearing  tbe  sliett- 
iron  plates  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  a  Ao/e,  instead  of  9ealing  them  in  tlie  usual  way 
previous  to  their  being  cold  rolled,  annealed,  and  tinned ;  whereby,  he  says,  a  better 
article  is  produced  at  a  cheaper  rate. 

Crystallize  tin^platet  see  Moxax  Metalliqub.  It  would  seem  that  the  acid  merely 
lays  bare  the  crystalline  structure  really  present  on  every  sheet,  but  masked  by  a  film  of 
redundant  tin.  Though  this  showy  article  has  become  of  late  years  Tulgarized  by  its 
cheapness,  it  is  still  interesting  in  the  eyes  of  the  practical  chemist.  Tbe  English  tin- 
plates  marked  f,  answer  well  for  producing  the  Moireej  by  the  following  process.  Place 
the  tin-plate,  slightly  heated,  over  a  tub  of  water,  and  rub  its  surface  with  a  sponge 
dipped  in  a  liquor  composed  of  four  parts  of  aquafortis,  and  two  of  distilled  water, 
holding  one  part  of  common  salt  or  sal  ammoniac  in  solution.  Whenever  the  crystal- 
line spangles  seem  to  be  thoroughly  brought  out,  the  plate  must  be  immersed  to  water, 
washed  either  with  a  feather  or  a  little  cotton  ^taking  care  not  to  rub  off  the  film  of 
tin  that  forms  the  feathering),  forthwith  dried  with  a  low  heat,  and  coated  with  a  lacquer 
yarnish,  otherwise  it  loses  its  lustre  in  the  air.  If  the  whole  surface  is  not  plunged  at 
once  in  cold  water,  but  if  it  be  partially  cooled  by  sprinkling  water  on  it,  tbe  crystal- 
lization will  be  finely  variegated  with  large  and  small  figures.  Similar  results  will  be 
obtained  by  blowing  cold  air  through  a  pipe  on  the  tinned  sur&e^  while  it  is  ja»t 
passing  from  the  fused  to  the  solid  state ;  or  a  variety  of  delineations  may  be  traced,  by 
playing  over  the  surfiice  of  tbe  plate  with  the  pointed  flame  of  a  blowpipe. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  several  sizes  of  tin-plates,  the  marlu  by  which  tbey 
are  distinguished,  and  their  current  wholesale  prices  in  London :  — 


Prices  per  Box,  io 

Names. 

Sizes. 

No.  in 

Weight  of 

Marks  on 

1 

a  Box. 

each  Box. 

tbe  Boxes. 

1^23. 

1838. 

Inches. 

Cwt.  qrs 

.    lbs. 

*. 

«.   d. 

Common,  No.  1.  - 

13#by  10 

225 

I      0 

0 

CI. 

47 

35  0 

Ditto         2.  - 

13;    —     9i 

- 

0     3 

21 

CIl. 

45 

33  6 

Ditto         3.  - 

12|—    9i 

^            •■ 

0     S 

IG 

CIU. 

43 

32  9 

Cross,       No.  1.    - 

13}—  10 

w            •■ 

1      1 

0 

Xf. 

53 

40  2 

Two  crosses,   1.     - 

- 

- 

1      1 

21 

XXI. 

58 

43  2 

'llireecrosscs,  1.    - 

*               • 

- 

1      2 

14 

XXX.  L 

63 

47  0  1 

Four  crosses,  I.     - 

- 

- 

1      3 

7 

XXXX.  I. 

Common  doubles  - 

16f  —  12J 

100 

0     S 

21 

en. 

64  6" 

150 

48  6 

Cross  doubles 

- 

1     0 

14 

XD. 

73  6 

sheets 

56  0 

Two  cross  do. 

- 

- 

1      1 

7 

XXD. 

81 

• 
m 

60  6 

Three  cross  do.      - 

- 

- 

1     2 

0 

xxxn. 

88  6. 

each. 

65  0 

Four  cross  do. 

- 

- 

1     2 

21 

XXXXD. 

Com.  small  doubles 

5-11 

200 

1      2 

0 

cso. 

69 

51  6 

Cross  do.       do. 

»                                m 

- 

1     2 

21 

X50. 

75 

56  0 

Two  cross      do. 

- 

•■            » 

1     3 

14 

xxsn. 

80 

59  6 

Three  cross   do. 

- 

- 

2     0 

7 

XXXSD. 

Four  cross     do. 

- 

- 

2     1 

0 

XX  xxsn. 

Waster's  com.  No.  1. 

3}—  10 

225 

1     0 

0 

WCI. 

44 

32  9 

Do.     cross,        1. 

ditto 

- 

1      1 

0 

WXI. 

50 

47  3 

These  are  the  cash  prices  of  one  wholesale  warehouse  in  Thames-street ;  an  imme- 
diately adjoining  warehouse  charges  fully  Is.  more  upon  tlie  standard  ci,  and  propor- 
tionally upon  others. 

TVn  plate  uforking  in  the  Exhibition,  Jaekaany  JK,  Birmingham^  mamirfaeiurer.  Anvil 
for  planishing  tin  plate.  Hammers  assorted  for  tin  and  copper  work.  Crease-iron 
or  wireing  stake  for  tin.  General  swage,  to  hold  diflTerent  tools,  for  beading  tin.  Biek- 
iron  for  tin  plate,  and  side  stake  for  tin  or  copper  work.  Bottom  stake,  for  plani^ii^ 
c&pper.  Pair  of  stock  shears  and  hand  shears  for  cutting  tin,  copper,  &e.  Modri  of 
a  raising  machine  for  raising  dish  covers,  1  ^  inch  in  scale. 
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Many  of  the  requisites  for  the  tin  plate  making  are  enumerated  in  the  ahove  collection 
of  articles,  and  though  "raising**  by  means  of  ** spinning"  and  stamping  has  to  a  great 
extent  superseded  the  older  methods  of  tin  plate  working,  the  polished  anvil  stakes  or 
back  iron«  with  their  corresponding  planishing-fiiced  hammers  of  various  forms,  cannot 
yet  be  dispensed  with.  In  the  new  mode  of  production  seam-soldering  is  entirely 
avoided.  Spinning  imparts  to  tin  goods  a  considerable  degree  of  Brmness  and  solidity 
'with  denseness  of  texture.  Moulding  is  still  necessary  in  the  manufacture  of  certain 
articles ;  to  effect  this,  stakes,  anvils,  and  wages  must  be  put  into  requisition.  Dish 
covers  were  originally  formed  by  hammering  out  of  flat  sheets  of  metal ;  many  of  them 
here  are  raised  by  the  stamp,  and  present  a  brilliant  polish.  Tin-plate  making  and  tool 
making  for  the  same  give  employment  to  hundreds  of  artisans  in  and  round  Birmingham. 

TITANIUM,  is  a  rare  metal,  discovered  by  Klaproth,  in  menachanite,  in  1794. 
It  has  been  detected  since  in  the  form  of  small  cubes  of  a  copper-red  colour  in  some  of 
the  blast  furnaces  in  Yorkshire.  According  to  Hassenfrats,  its  presence  in  small 
quantity  does  not  impair  the  malleability  of  iron.  It  is  very  brittle,  so  hard  as  to 
scratch  steel,  and  very  light,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  only  5*3.  It  will  not  melt 
in  the  heat  of  any  furnace,  nor  dissolve,  when  crystallized,  even  in  nitro-muriatic  acid ; 
but  only  when  in  fine  powder.  By  calcination  with  nitre,  it  becomes  oxygenated,  and 
forms  titanate  of  potassa.  Traces  of  this  metal  may  be  detected  in  many  irons,  both 
wrought  and  cast  The  principal  ores  of  titanium  are  spheiu,  common  and  foliated, 
rutile,  ittrinef  menaehanitet  and  octahedrite  or  pyramidal  titanium  ore»  None  of  them 
has  been  hitherto  applied  to  any  use. 

TOBACCO.  It  is  said  that  the  name  tobacco  was  given  by  the  Spaniards  to  the 
plant,  because  it  was  first  observed  by  them  at  Tabasco,  or  Tabaco.  a  province  of  Yucatan 
in  Mexico.  In  1560,  Nicot,  the  French  ambassador  to  Portugal,  having  received  some 
tobacco  from  a  Flemish  merchant,  showed  it,  on  his  arrival  in  Lisbon,  to  the  grand 
prior,  and,  on  his  return  to  France,  to  Catherine  of  Medicis,  whence  it  has  been  called 
Nicotiana  by  the  botanists.  Admiral  Sir  Francis  Drake  having,  on  his  way  home 
from  the  Spanish  Main,  in  1 586>  touched  at  Virginia,  and  brought  away  some  forlorn 
colonists,  is  reported  to  have  first  imported  tobacco  into  England.  But,  according  to 
Lobel,  this  plant  was  cultivated  in  Britain  befi>re  the  year  1570;  and  was  consumed 
by  smoking  in  pipes  by  Sir  Walter  Ralei^,  and  companions,  so  early  as  the  year  1584. 

The  plants  are  hung  up  to  dry  during  four  or  five  weeks;  taken  down  out  of  the 
sheds  in  damp  weather,  for  in  dry  they  would  be  apt  to  crumble  uito  pieces;  stratified 
in  heaps,  covered  up,  and  left  to  sweat  for  a  week  or  two,  according  to  their  quality  and 
the  state  of  the  season ;  during  which  time  they  must  be  examined  frequently,  opened 
up,  and  turned  over,  lest  they  become  too  hot,  take  fire,  or  run  into  putrefactive  fer- 
Tiientation.  This  process  needs  to  be  conducted  by  skilful  and  attentive  operatives.  An 
experienced  negro  can  form  a  sufficiently  accurate  judgment  of  the  temperature,  by 
thrusting  his  hand  down  into  the  heap. 

The  tobacco  thus  prepared,  or  often  without  fermentation,  is  sent  into  the  market ; 
but,  before  being  sold,  it  must  undergo  the  inspection  of  officers,  appointed  by  the  state 
with  very  liberal  salaries,  who  determine  its  quality,  and  brand  an  appropriate  stamp 
upon  its  casks,  if  it  be  sound ;  but  if  it  be  bad,  it  is  burned. 

Our  respectable  tobacconists  are  very  careful  to  separate  all  the  damaged  leaves,  before 
they  proceed  to  their  preparation,  which  they  do  by  spreading  them  in  a  heap  upon  a  stone 
pavement,  watering  each  layer  in  succession,  with  a  solution  of  sea  salt,  of  spec.  grav.  1  '107, 
called  sauce,  till  a  ton  or  more  be  laid ;  and  leaving  their  principles  to  react  on  each  other 
lor  three  or  four  days,  according  to  the  temperature,  and  the  nature  of  the  tobacco.  It 
is  highly  probable  that  ammonia  is  the  volatilising  agent  of  many  odours,  and  especially 
of  those  of  tobacco  and  musk.  If  a  fresh  green  leaf  of  tobacco  be  crushed  between  the 
fingers,  it  emits  merely  the  herbaceous  smell  common  to  many  plants;  but  if  it  he  tri- 
turated in  a  mortar,  along  with  a  little  quicklime  or  caustic  potash,  it  will  immediately 
exhale  the  peculiar  odour  of  snuff*.  Now  analysis  shows  the  presence  of  muriate  of  am- 
monia in  this  plant,  and  fermentation  serves  further  to  generate  free  ammonia  in  it ; 
whence,  by  means  of  this  process,  and  lime,  the  odoriferous  vehicle  is  abundantly  deve- 
loped. If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  excess  of  alkaline  matter  in  the  tobacco  of  the  shops 
be  saturated  by  a  mild  dry  acid,  as  the  tartaric,  its  peculiar  aroma  will  entirely  disappear. 

Tobacco  contains  a  great  quantity  of  an  azotixed  principle,  which  by  fermentation 
produces  abundance  of  ammonia ;  the  first  portions  of  which  saturate  the  acid  juices  of 
the  plant,  and  the  rest  serve  to  volatilise  its  odorous  principles.  The  salt  water  is  useful 
chiefly  in  moderating  the  fermentation,  and  preventing  it  from  passing  into  the  putre- 
factive stage ;  just  as  salt  is  sometimes  added  to  saccharine  worts  in  tropical  countries, 
to  temper  the  fermentative  action.  The  sea  salt,  or  concentrated  sea  water,  which  con- 
tains some  muriate  of  lime,  tends  to  keep  the  tobacco  moist,  and  is  therefore  preferable 
to  pure  chloride  of  sodium  for  this  purpose.  Some  tobacconists  mix  molasses  with  the 
salt  aauee,  and  ascribe  to  this  addition  the  violet  colour  of  the  maeouba  niuff  of  Mar- 
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tinique ;  and  others  add  a  solution  of  extract  of  liquorice.  The  following  preseriptkni  is 
that  used  bv  a  skilful  manufacturer :  —  In  a  solution  of  the  liquorice  juice,  a  lew  figs  are 
to  be  boiled  for  a  couple  of  hours ;  to  the  decoction,  while  hot,  a  few  bruised  anise-seeds 
are  to  be  added,  and  when  cold,  common  salt  to  saturation.  A  little  silent  spirit  of 
wine  being  poured  in,  the  mixture  is  to  be  equably,  but  sparingly,  sprinkled  with  the 
rose  of  a  watering-po^  orer  the  leaves  of  the  tobacco,  as  they  are  successively  stratiBed 
upon  the  preparation  floor. 

The  fermented  leaves,  being  next  stripped  of  their  middle  ribs  by  the  hands  of  chil- 
dren, arc  sorted  anew,  and  the  large  ones  are  set  apart  for  making  cigare.  Most  of  the 
tobaccos  on  sale  in  our  shops  arc  mixtures  of  dlflerent  growths;  one  kind  of  smoking 
tobacco,  for  example,  consists  of  70  parts  of  Maryland  and  SO  of  meagre  Virginia ;  ami 
one  kind  of  snuff*  consists  of  80  parts  of  Virginia,  and  30  parts  of  either  Mumesfort  or 
Waririck.  The  Maryland  is  a  very  light  tobacco,  in  thin  yellow  leaves ;  that  of  Vir- 
ginia is  in  large  brown  leaves,  unctuous  or  somewhat  gluey  on  the  surface^  haTing  a 
smell  somewhat  like  the  figs  of  Malaga ;  that  of  Havannah  is  in  brownish  light  leaves, 
of  an  agreeable  and  rather  spicy  smell ;  it  forms  the  best  cigars.  The  Carolina  tobacco 
b  less  unctuous  than  the  Virginian;  but  in  the  United  States  it  ranks  next  to  the 
Maryland.     The  shag  tobacco  \b  dried  to  the  proper  point  upon  sheets  of  copper. 

Tobacco  is  cut  into  what  is  called  shag  tobacco  by  knife-edged  chopping  stamps,  a 
machine  somewhat  similar  to  that  represented  under  MffTALLuaor,  jl^.  903.  For 
grinding  the  tobacco  leaves  into  snuff*,  conical  mortars  are  employed,  somewhat  like  that 
used  by  the  Hindoos  for  grinding  sugar-canes ;  but  the  sides  of  the  snuff'-mill  have 
sharp  ridges  from  the  top  to  near  the  bottom. 

Mr.  L.  W.  Wright  obtained  a  patent  in  August,  18527,  for  a  tobacco-cutdng  machine, 
which  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  well-known  machines  with  revolving  knives,  for 
cutting  straw  into  chaff*.  The  tobacco,  after  being  squeezed  into  cakes,  is  placed  upcra 
a  smooth  bed  within  a  horizontal  trough,  and  pressed  by  a  follower  and  screws  to  keep 
it  compact.  These  cakes  arc  progressively  advanced  upon  the  bed,  or  fed  in,  to  meet 
the  revolving  blades.  The  speed  of  the  feeding-screw  determines  the  degree  of  finencBS 
of  the  sections  or  particles  into  which  the  tobacco  is  cut. 

I  was  employed  some  years  ago  by  the  Excise  to  analyze  a  quantity  of  snufl^  seized 
on  suspicion  of  having  been  adulterated  by  the  manufacturer.  I  found  it  to  be  largely 
drugged  with  pearl-ashes,  and  to  be  thereby  rendered  very  pungent,  and  absorbent  oif 
moisture ;  an  economical  method  of  rendering  an  eff'ete  article  at  the  same  time  active 
and  aqueous. 

According  to  the  recent  analysis  of  Posset  and  Reinumn,  10,000  parts  of  tobacco- 
leaves  contain  6  of  the  peculiar  chemical  principle  nicotine;  i  of  nieotianine;  287  of 
slightly  bitter  extractive;  174  of  gum,  mixed  with  a  little  malic  acid;  26*7  of  a  green 
resin;  26  of  vegetable  albumen;  104*8  of  a  substance  analogous  to  gluten;  51  of 
malic  acid;  12  of  malate  of  ammonia;  4*8  of  sulphate  of  potassa;  6*3  of  chloride  of 
potassium;  9*5  of  potassa,  which  had  been  combined  with  malic  and  nitric  acids; 
16*6  of  phosphate  of  lime;  24*2  of  lime,  which  had  been  combined  with  malic  acid; 
8*8  of  silica;  496*9  of  fibrous  or  ligneous  matter;  traces  of  starch;  and  88*28  of  water. 
Nicotine  is  a  transparent  colourless  liquid,  of  an  alkaline  nature.  It  may  be  dia> 
tilled  in  a  retort  plunged  into  a  bath  heated  to  290°  Fahr.  It  has  a  pricking,  burning 
taste,  which  is  very  durable;  and  a  pungent  disagreeable  smell.  It  bums  by  means  ol 
a  wick,  with  the  diffusion  of  a  vivid  light,  and  much  smoke.  It  may  be  mixed  with 
water  in  all  proportions.  It  is  soluble  also  in  acetic  acid,  oil  of  almonds,  alcohol,  and 
ether,  but  not  in  oil  of  turpentine.  It  acts  upon  the  animal  economy  with  extreme 
Tiolence :  and  in  the  dose  of  one  drop  it  kills  a  dog.  It  forms  salts  with  the  acids. 
About  one  part  of  it  may  be  obtained  by  very  skilful  treatment  from  one  thousand  of 
good  tobacco. 

Virginia  leaf  costs  in  bond  Ud.  per  lb.,  the  dutv  is  1,100  per  cent. 

Ditto  strips  „  6f^  „  700       „ 

Kentucky  leaf         „ 

Ditto  ttripi  „ 

Havannah  cigars     „ 

MaoiUa  cheroots     „ 

Eaat  India  cherooti  „ 

Negrobesd  and  CaTendish  Grf 

Rates  of  duty  on  tobacco  in  foreign  countries  :— 

F«r  Enidtih 
Found. 
Austria — leaf  tobacco      •  -  -       3d. 

Belgium        ditto  -  -  -  -       icf« 

Bremen         ditto,  |  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
Denmark  leaves  ana  items         -  -       |4. 

PruMia  1 

Baxonv  1 


»> 

1,S00 

t* 

»l 

800 

tt 

•• 

112 

«• 

fl 

160 

•t 

I* 

900 

•1 

n 

1,800 

*« 

oy 
Bavaria  l  Zoll- Verein  |        ^ 

Brunswick  f      States      t        *•* 

WUrtemberg  f 

Frankfort  ou  tlie  MaineJ 


P«r  EadUh 

Pansd. 

Other  German  States      -  •  •      |«r. 

Hamburgh       |  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
Holland  S  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Ditto,  ciffart  -  -  -  •       M. 

Ionian  iaianda,  leaf  items  -  .       W. 

Ditto  manuiactured      -  -       Stf. 

Russia  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem 

on  fordgn. 
Sweden  and  Norway        -  «        about  Itf. 
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A  strict  royal  monopoly  (rSffie)  exists  in  Austria  Proper,  France,  Sardinia,  the 
Duchies  of  Parma  and  Lucca,  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany ;  and  in  Portugal, 
Spain,  Naples,  and  the  States  of  the  Church,  the  licence  to  manufacture  b  periodically 
sold  to  companies,  which  regulate  the  prices  of  tobacco  as  they  please.  It  will  be 
found  that  the  situation  of  all  these  countries  where  the  monopolies  and  high  prices 
are  kept  up,  is  nearly  the  same,  as  to  illicit  trade  in  tobacco,  as  in  England.  No 
measure  short  of  a  reduction  of  the  duty  to  Is.  per  lb.  can  put  a  stop  to  it. 

The  following  analysis  of  10,000  parts  of  fresh  tobacco,  by  Foaselt  and  Reimann, 
-will  show  the  exceeding  complexity  of  this  substance:— 


KIcotino          -           -          ...  6 

KicotUnlne     .          -          ...  1 
ExtractlTe  matter,  ilightl7  bitter    •          .387 

Gum  with  a  little  malate  of  lime     >          .  174 

Green  re«ln     -           .           -           -           .  86'7 

Vegetable  albumen   ....  26*0 

Substance  analogous  to  gluten        -          .  104-8 

Malic  acid 610 


Chloride  of  potassium  ...       6*3 

Potash  combined  with  malic  and  nitric  adds     9*5 
Phosphate  or  lime      -  .  .  .     )6*6 

Lime  In  union  with  malic  acid        -  -     84*9 

Silica 88 

Woody  fibre  .....    496*9 
Water  (traces  of  sUrch)       ...  8828.0 


Hfiilate  of  ammonia    -          >          •          -ISO                                                                           10000*0 
Sulphate  of  potash    -         •.  -  -       4*8  (  

In  SUliman^i  Jowmcd,  vol.  vii.  p.  2.,  a  chemical  examination  of  tobacco  is  given  by 
Dr.  Covell,  which  shows  its  components  to  have  been  but  imperfectly  represented  in  the 
above  German  analysis.  He  found,  1 .  gum ;  2.  a  viscid  slime,  equally  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol,  and  precipitable  from  both  by  subacetate  of  lead ;  3.  tannin ;  4.  gallic  acid ; 
5.  chlorophyle  (leaf-green) ;  6.  a  green  pulverulent  matter,  which  dissolves  in  boiling 
^water,  but  fiiUs  down  again  when  the  water  cools ;  7.  a  yellow  oil,  possessing  the  smell, 
taste,  and  poisonous  qualities  of  tobacco ;  8.  a  large  quantity  of  a  pale  yellow  resin ; 
9.  nicotine;  10.  a  white  substance,  analogous  to  morphia,  soluble  in  hot,  but  hardly 
in  cold,  alcohol;  II.  a  beautiful  orange-red  dye  stuff,  soluble  only  in  acids:  it  defla- 
iprates  in  the  fire,  and  seems  to  possess  neutral  properties;  12.  nicotianine.  In  the 
infusion  and  decoction  of  the  leaves  of  tobacco,  little  of  this  substance  is  found ;  but 
after  they  are  exhausted  with  ether,  alcohol,  and  water,  if  they  be  treated  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  evaporated  near  to  dryness,  crystals  of  sulphate  of  nicotianine  are 
obtained.  Ammonia  precipitates  the  nicotianine  from  the  solution  in  the  state  of  a 
yellowish  white,  soft  powdering  matter,  which  may  be  kneaded  into  a  lump,  and  is  void 
of  taste  and  smell,  as  all  its  neutral  saline  combinations  also  are :  its  most  characteristic 
property  is  that  of  forming  soluble  and  uncrystallisable  compounds  with  vegetable 
acids. 

According  to  Buchner,  the  seeds  of  tobacco  yield  a  pale  yellow  extract  to  alcohol, 
which  contains  a  compoimd  of  nicotine  and  sugar.  Repertorium  fur  dU  PharmacUt 
Yol.  xxxiiL 

MM.  Henry  and  Boutron  Charlard  found  in 

1000  parts  of  Cuba  tob»eoo  -       8'64  of  nicotine ; 

Maryland    -  -       5*28 

Virginia      -  -     10*00 

IleetVilune  -     11-20 

Lot  et  Garonne       -      8-20;   quantities  from  12  to   19 
times  more  than  were  obtained  by  Fosselt  and  Reimann. 

The  total  quantities  of  tobacco  retained  for  home  consumption  in  1842,  amounted 
to  nearly  17,000,000  pounds.  Professor  Schleiden  gives  a  singular  illustration  of 
the  quantity  of  tcAiacco  consumed.  North  America  alone  produces  annually  upwards 
of  200,000,000  of  pounds  of  tobacco.  The  combustion  of  this  mass  of  vegetable 
material  would  yield  about  340,000,000  pounds  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  so  that  the  yearly 
produce  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  from  tobacco  smoking  alone,  cannot  be  estinuited  at 
less  than  1,000,000,000  pounds ;  a  large  contribution  to  the  annual  demand  for  this  gas 
made  upon  the  atmosphere  by  the  vegetation  of  the  world. 

Tobacco  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  viz. — unmanufactured,  in  1850, 
35,166,358  lbs. :  in  1851,  31,061,953  lbs.  ;  —  manufiietured,  and  snuff,  in  1850, 
1,557,518  lbs.;  in  1851,  2,331,886  lbs.  Retained  for  home  consumption,  unmanu. 
factured,  in  1850, 27,538,104  lbs. ;  in  1851,  27,853,390  lbs. ; —manufactured,  and  snuff, 
in  1850,  196,681  lbs.;  in  1851,  209,588  lbs.  Duty  received,— on  unmanufactured 
tobacco,  in  1850,  4,337,258/.;  m  1851,  4,386,9101;  on  manufactured  tobacco,  and 
snuff,  in  1850,  92,873/. ;  in  1851,  98,858/1 

TOBACCO-PIPES.  The  practice  of  smoking  tobacco  has  become  so  general  in 
many  nations  as  to  render  the  manufacture  of  tobacco-pipes  a  considerable  branch  of 
industry.  Some  seek  in  the  inhalation  of  tobacco -smoke  a  pleasurable  narcotism ;  othen 
imagine  it  to  be  beneficial  to  their  health ;  but,  in  general,  smoking  is  merely  a  dreamy 
resource  against  ennui,  which  ere  long  becomes  an  indispensable  stimulus.     Th«  fllthi* 
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nen  of  this  hibit,  the  oSenaiTC  odour  which  pcnoni  under  it)  influenn  emit  Innn  tlirir 
mouths  and  clothe9|  the  stupor  it  too  often  oecBsions»  u  well  u  the  nliov  compleTian. 
blnck  or  carioui  teeth,  and  impaired  digestion,  all  prove  the  great  eoiHumptioa  of 
tobacco  to  be  akin  in  evil  influence  upon  mankind  to  the  uie  of  ardent  spirits. 

Tobacco-pipes  are  made  of  a  fine-grained  phistic  white  clay,  to  which  they  ha*c  fimi 
the  name.  Il  is  worked  with  water  into  a  thin  paste,  whic^  is  allowed  to  settle  in  pitr. 
or  it  may  be  passed  tbtougb  ■  sieve,  to  separate  the  siliceous  or  other  stony  impuriliei  -. 
the  water  is  afterwards  evaporated  till  the  clay  becoioes  of  a  doughy  coniiMence,  when 
it  must  be  well  kneaded  to  make  it  uniform.  Pipe-clay  is  (bund  ebiefly  in  the  Ixle  of 
Furbeek  and  Dorsetshire.  It  is  distinguished  by  iu  perfectly  white  colour,  and  ia 
great  adhesion  to  the  tongue  after  it  is  baked;  owing  to  the  large  proportion  of  alumiiu 
which  il  cunuins. 

A  child  fasliioos  a  ball  of  clay  from  the  heap,  roll*  it  out  into  a  slender  cylinder  upoa 
a  pUnk,  with  the  palms  of  his  hand^  In  order  to  fonn  the  stem  of  the  pipe.  He  stwki 
■  small  lump  to  the  end  of  the  cylinder  fur  forming  the  bowl ;  which  harinK  done,  he 
Isyi  the  pieces  aside  for  a  day  or  two,  to  get  more  consiitenee.  In  praportian  as  be 
makes  these  rough  figures,  he  arianges  them  by  doiens  on  a  board,  and  bands  tbem  to 

The  pipe  is  finished  by  means  of  a  folding  braaa  or  iron  mould,  channelled  innde,  ef 
the  shape  of  the  stem  of  the  bowl,  and  capable  of  being  opeoed  at  the  two  enda.  It  ii 
formed  of  two  pieces,  each  hollowed  out  like  a  half-pipe,  cut  u  it  were  lengtbwi«e ;  and 
these  two  Jaws,  when  brought  together,  constitute  tbe  euct  space  for  nuking  one  pipe. 
There  are  small  pins  in  one  aide  of  the  mould,  corresponding  to  holts  in  the  other, 
which  serve  as  guides  for  applying  the  two  together  with  precision. 

The  workman  takes  a  long  iron  wire,  with  its  end  oiled,  and  pushes  it  through  the 
soft  clay  in  the  direction  o(  the  stem,  to  form  the  bore,  and  he  directs  the  wire  by  licelioK 
with  his  left  hand  the  progress  of  its  point.  He  lays  the  pipe  in  tbe  groove  oT  ooe  of 
the  ^ws  of  tbe  mould,  with  the  wire  (licking  in  It  (  applies  the  other  jaw,  brings  thrm 
smartly  together,  and  tinilea  them  by  a  clsmp  or  vice,  which  prodoces  the  eitemsl 
form.  A  lever  is  now  brought  down,  whkh  presses  an  oiled  stopper  into  tbe  bowl  of 
the  pipe,  while  it  is  in  the  mould,  forcing  it  sufficiently  down  to  form  the  cavity ;  tbe 
wire  being  meanwhile  thrust  backwards  and  forwards  so  as  to  pierce  the  tube  completely 
through.  The  wire  must  become  visible  at  the  bottom  of  the  bowl,  oiherwite  the  pipe 
will  be  imperfecL  The  wire  is  now  withdiawo,  the  jaws  of  tbe  mould  opened,  tbe  pipe 
taken  out,  and  the  redundant  clay  removed  with  a  knife.  After  drying  for  a  day  or 
two,  the  pipes  are  scraped,  polished  with  a  piece  of  hard  wood,  and  the  stems  being  bent 
into  tbe  desired  form,  they  are  carried  to  the  baking  kilo,  which  is  capable  of  firing 
fifty  gross  in  from  S  to  IS  bouR.  A  workman  and  a  child  can  easily  moke  Eve  gras  of 
pipes  in  a  day. 

Ho  tobacco-pipes  are  so  highly  prised  ss  tiiose  made  at  Natolia,  ia  Turkey,  out  of 
meerschaum,  a  somewhat  plastic  magnenian  stone,  of  a  soft  greasy  feel,  which  is  formed 
into  pipes  after  having  been  softened  with  water.   It  becomes  white  and  hard  in  the  kiln. 

A  tobacco-pipe  kiln  should  diffuse  an  equal  heat  to  every  part  of  its  interior,  while 
it  excludes  the  smoke  of  the  (ire.  The  crucible,  or  Isrge  logger,  a,  i-.fis*.  M7S.  sod 
■  "li.,  is  a  cylinder,  covered  in  with  a  dome.  It  Is  f^atti 
rt  the  fireplace  a,  and  enclosed  wiihin  a  furnace  of  oidiDsiy 
"  "'  i*  lining 


brickwotk  d  n,  lined  with  fire-bricks  a,  a.  B 


of  al 
if  the  flami 


.  indicated  by  the  dotted  Ul_.  _.  . 
(the  dotted  drcle  representing  the  cylindeT).  T 
perforated  with  oecaaional  aperture*,  as  shown  ir 


There  a 


und  is  1. 


ig.  which  form 
,  in  A,.  M-4. 
These  rib«  are 

,       -mfy.   M-3., 

for  tbe  purpose  ofcon netting  the  adjoining  flues;  but  the  main 
bearing  of  the  hollow  cylinder  is  given 
by  five  piers  b,  b,  e,  formed  of  bricks 
projecting  over  and  beyond  each  other. 
One  of  these  piem  c,  is  placed  at  the 
back  of  the  fireplace,  and  tbe  other  bat 
al  the  sides  i,  b.  These  project  nearly 
into  the  centre,  in  order  to  luppoit  and 
strengthen  the  bottom  ;  while  (he  flues 
I  [~|  pass  up  between  them,  unite  at  the  top 
of  the  cylinder  in  the  donM  L,  and  ds* 
^^  charge  the  amoke  by  tbe  chimney  M. 

*"     ''  ling  r.  >,  a,  of  the  cbimney  ia 
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open  on  one  tide  to  form  the  door,  by  which  the  cylinder  is  charged  and  discharged. 
The  opening  b  permanently  closed  as  high  as  *,  fig.  1473.,  by  an  iron  plate  plastered 
OTer  with  fire^ay ;  above  this  it  is  left  open,  and  shut  merely  with  temporary  brick- 
work  while  the  furnace  is  going.  AVhen  this  is  removed,  the  iiimace  can  be 
filled  or  emptied  through  the  opening,  the  cylindric  crucible  having  a  correspondent 
aperture  in  its  side,  which  is  closed  in  the  following  ingenious  way,  while  the  furnace 
is  in  action.  The  workman  6rst  spreads  a  layer  of  clay  round  the  edge  of  the  opening : 
he  then  sticks  the  stems  of  broken  pipes  across  from  one  side  to  the  other,  and 
plasters  up  the  interstices  with  clay,  eiactly  like  the  lath-and-plaster  work  of  a 
ceiling.  The  whole  of  the  cylinder,  indeed,  is  constructed  in  this  manner,  the  bottom 
being  composed  of  a  great  many  fragments  of  pipe  stems,  radiating  to  the  centre ;  these 
are  coated  at  the  circumference  with  a  layer  of  clay.  A  number  of  bowls  of  broken 
pipes  n^  inserted  in  the  clay  ;  in  these  other  firagments  are  placed  upright  to  form  the 
sides  of  the  cylinder.  The  ribs  round  the  outside,  which  form  the  flues,  are  made  in  the 
same  way,  as  well  as  the  dome  l  ;  by  which  means  the  cylindric  case  may  be  made  very 
strong,  and  yet  so  thin  as  to  require  little  clay  in  the  building,  a  moderate  fire  to  heat 
it,  while  it  is  not  apt  to  split  asunder.  The  pipes  are  arrang^  within,  as  shown  in  the 
figure,  with  their  bowls  resting  against  the  circumference,  and  their  ends  supported  on 
circular  pieces  of  clay  r,  which  are  set  up  in  the  centre  for  that  purpose.  Six  small  ribs 
are  made  to  prqject  inwards  all  round  the  crucible,  at  the  proper  heights  to  support  the 
different  ranges  of  pipes,  without  having  so  many  resting  on  each  other  as  to  endanger 
their  being  crushed  by  the  weight.  By  this  mode  of  distribution,  the  furnace  may  con- 
tain 50  gross,  or  7200  pipes,  all  baked  within  8  or  9  hours ;  the  fire  being  gradually 
raised,  or  damped  if  occasion  be,  by  a  plate  partially  slid  over  the  chimney  top. 

TO  DDT,  Sura^  Mee'ra,  sweet  juice.  — The  proprietors  of  coco-nut  plantations  in 
the  peninsula  of  India,  and  in  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  instead  of  collecting  a  crop  of  nuts, 
frequently  reap  the  produce  of  the  trees  by  extracting  sweet  juice  from  the  flower- 
stalk.  When  the  flowering  branch  is  half  shot,  the  toddy-drawers  bind  the  stock  round 
with  a  young  coco-nut  leaf  in  several  places,  and  beat  the  spadix  with  a  sliort  baton  of 
ebony.  This  beating  is  repeated  daily  for  ten  or  twelve  days,  and  about  the  end  of 
that  period  a  portion  of  the  flower-stalk  is  cut  off.  The  stump  then  begins  to  bleed, 
and  an  earthen  vessel  (chatty)  or  a  calabash  is  suspended  under  it,  to  receive  the  juice, 
which  is  by  the  Europeans  called  toddy. 

A  thin  slice  is  taken  from  the  stump  daily,  and  the  toddy  is  removed  twice  a  day. 
A  coco-nut  frequently  pushes  out  a  new  tpadis  once  a  month  ;  and  after  each  spadix 
begins  to  bleed,  it  continues  to  produce  freely  for  a  month,  by  which  time  another  is 
ready  to  supply  its  place.  The  old  spadix  continues  to  give  a  little  juice  for  another 
month,  after  which  it  withers ;  so  that  there  are  sometimes  two  pots  attached  to  a  tree 
at  one  time,  but  never  more.  Each  of  these  spadices,  if  allowed  to  grow,  would  pro- 
duce a  bunch  of  nuts  from  two  to  twenty.  Trees  in  a  good  aoil  produce  twelve 
bunches  in  the  year ;  but  when  less  favourably  situated,  they  often  do  not  give  more 
than  six  bunches.  The  quantity  of  ux  English  pints  of  toddy  is  sometimes  yielded  by 
a  tree  daily. 

Toddy  is  much  in  demand  as  a  beverage  in  the  neighbourhood  of  villages,  espe- 
cially where  European  troops  are  stationed.  When  it  is  drunk  before  sunrise,  it  is  a 
cool,  delicious,  and  particularly  wholesome  beverage ;  but  by  eight  or  nine  o'clock  fer- 
mentation has  made  some  pn^ress,  and  it  is  then  highly  intoxicating.* 

TOLU,  is  a  brownish-red  balsam,  extracted  from  the  stem  of  the  MjfroxiUm 
tolui/erum^  a  tree  which  grows  in  South  America.  It  is  composed  of  resin,  oil, 
and  bensoio  acid.  Having  an  agreeable  odour,  it  is  sometimes  used  in  perfumery. 
It  has  a  place  in  the  Materia  Medica,  but  for  what  good  reason  I  know  not 

TOMBAC,  is  a  white  alloy  of  copper. 

TONKA  BEAN,  the  firuit  of  the  JDipUrix  odoraia,  affords  a  concrete  crystelline 
volatile  oil  {&UaropieM\  called  eoumarine  by  the  French.  It  is  extracted  by  diges- 
tion with  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  stearoptene  and  leaves  a  fat  oil.  It  has  an 
agreeable  smell,  and  a  warm  taste.  It  is  fusible  at  122°  Fahrenheit,  and  volatile  at 
higher  heats. 

TOOTH  FACTORY.  Pure  crysUllized  auarts  is  calcined  by  a  moderate  heat. 
W^hen  taken  from  the  fire  it  is  thrown  immediately  into  cold  water,  which  breaks  it 
into  numberless  pieces.  The  larger  pieces  are  broken  into  smaller,  and  the  whole 
put  into  a  mill,  which  is  itself  made  of  quarts.  Here  the  pieces  of  calcined  quartz 
are  ground  up  into  fine  powder.  Next  fluor  spar,  free  from  all  impurities,  is  ground 
up  in  like  manner  into  a  fine  powder.     Artificial  teeth  are  composed  of  two  parts, 

•  Contribatkms  to  the  Hiitory  of  the  Ccco-nut  Tree.   Bj  Henry  Marshall,  Biq.,  Deputy  Intpector 
cf  Hospitals. 
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called  tha  body  and  enamel.     Tbe  body  of  tht  tooth  ii  nude  Ent,  the  enanicl  is  miiti 

'I1ie  neit  itep  i*  to  mix  togeiher  nenrljr  equal  puti,  by  veight,  of  tbe  povdeied 
■par  and  quarti.  Thii  mixture  is  igein  ground  to  ■  greater  finenen.  Certnin  netktlie 
oiidei,  u  of  tin,  are  now  added  to  it,  fur  tbe  purpoie  of  producing  an  apprDpriale  evtour, 
and  water  and  chins  clay  lo  make  it  pUatie  and  give  it  consitene&  Tbii  aiii(m 
resemblet  loft  pnile,  which  i>  trtuurerred  to  the  hand*  of  femalea,  who  are  engaged  in 
filling  moulds  with  it,  or  olherwiae  worliing  upon  it  After  tbe  paste  baa  been  nwulded 
into  proper  shape,  two  imall  pUlina  rivets  are  inserted  near  the  base  of  each  tiMMb,  be 
tbe  purpose  of  fastening  it  (hy  (be  dentist),  (o  a  plate  in  the  tnouth.  Tbej  are  now 
transferred  to  a  furnace,  where  they  are  "  cured,"  as  it  is  leebnically  called  ;  that  is,  half 
balccd  or  hardened.  The  teeth  are  Dow  ready  to  receive  the  enamel,  which  a  done  br 
women  ;  it  conslsta  of  spar  sad  quaiti  which  bu  been  ground,  pulverised,  and  reduced 
to  the  state  of  a  soft  psite,  which  is  erenly  spread  over  tbe  half  baked  body  of  tbelootb 
by  means  of  a  delicate  brush.  The  teeth  must  be  neit  subjected  to  an  inteiHe  besL 
They  are  put  into  arena,  lined  with  platina  and  heated  by  a  funiaoe.  in  whidi  Ibe 
neceflsaty  beat  is  obtained.  The  baking  process  i>  lupenDtended  by  a  worknuui,  irbo 
oecasionaMy  remores  s  tooth  to  ascertain  whether  those  within  hare  been  luffieicsitly 
baked.  This  is  indicated  by  the  appearance  of  the  tooth.  When  they  are  dooe.  t>H 
teeth  are  placed  in  Jars  ready  for  use.  An  elpenmeot  test*  the  hardnees  of  tbe* 
artificial  teeth.  One  of  them  taken  indiscriminately  out  from  a  jar-full  ia  drina 
wilbout  bivaking  into  a  fine  board,  until  it  ia  cren  with  tbe  surflwe  of  the  wooiL 

TOPAZ.     See  L*nD»ai. 

TORTOISE-SHELL,  or  rather  scale,  »  homy  substance,  that  conn  tbe  hard 
■troDg  oorering  of  a  bony  conteiture,  which  enclose*  tbe  T^shK&i  isitrjeafi^  Linn.  Tbe 
lamcllB  or  plates  ofthistorttdseare  thirteen  in  number,  and  maybe  readily  separated  (tub 
the  bony  part*  by  placing  fire  beneath  the  shell,  whei«by  tbey  start  Blunder.  Tliey  vary 
in  thickness  f^m  one-eighth  to  one-quarter  of  an  inch,  aecoraing  lo  the  age  and  sise  of 
the  Buinuil,  and  weigh  from  £  to  35  pounds.  Tbe  larger  tbe  animal,  the  better  ia  tbe 
shell.  This  tubstaace  may  be  softened  by  the  beat  of  boiling  water ;  and  if  ocnnpreaed 
in  this  Btste  by  screws  in  iron  or  brass  moulds,  it  may  be  bent  into  any  shape.  Tbe 
moulds  being  then  plunged  in  cold  water,  the  shell  becomes  fixed  in  the  form  imparted 
by  the  mould.  If  the  turnings  or  Slings  or  lortoise-shell  be  subjected  skilfiilly  to  gra- 
dually increased  compression  between  moulds  immersed  in  boiling  wsler,  oompaet 
objects  of  any  dnired  ornamental  figure  or  derice  may  be  produced,  "nic  saldenng  of 
lily  effected,  by  placing  their  edges  together,  after  they  ara  oiedy 
"-  en  squeeiing  Ihem  strongly  between  the  long  flat  jaws  of  hot 
rhat  like  a  hairdresser's  curling-tongs.      Tbe  pincers  should  be 
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strong,  thick,  and  just  hot  enough  to  hrown  paper  slightly,  without  burning  it.  They  may 
be  soldered  also  by  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  applied  along  with  skilful  pressure.  But 
in  whatever  way  this  process  is  attempted,  the  surfaces  to  be  united  should  be  made  very 
amooth,  level,  and  clean ;  the  least  foulness,  even  the  touch  of  a  finger,  or  breathing  upon 
them,  would  prevent  their  coalescence.     See  Hoen. 

Tortoise-shell  is  manufiustured  into  various  objects,  partly  by  cutting  out  the  shapes  and 
partly  by  agglutinating  portions  of  the  shell  by  heat  When  the  shell  has  become  soft 
by  dipping  it  in  hot  water,  and  the  edges  are  in  the  cleanest  possible  state  without 
grease,  they  are  pressed  together  with  hot  flat  tongs,  and  then  plunged  into  cold  water. 
to  fix  them  in  their  position.  The  teeth  of  the  larger  combs  are  parted  in  their  heated 
state,  or  cut  out  with  a  thin  frame  saw,  while  the  shell,  equal  in  size  to  two  combs, 
with  their  teeth  interlaced,  as  in  Jig,  1475.,  is  bent  like  an  arch  in  the  direction  of  the 
length  of  the  teeth,  as  in  Jig.  1476.  The  riiell  is  then  flattened,  the  points  are  separated 
with  a  narrow  chisel  or  priektr^  and  the  two.  combs  are  finished,  while  flat,  with  coarse 
single-cut  files  and  triangular  scrapers.  They  are  finally  warmed,  and  bent  on  the  knee 
over  a  wooden  mould,  by  means  of  a  strap  passed  round  the  foot,  Just  as  a  shoemaker 
fixes  his  last.  Smaller  combs  of  horn  and  tortoise-shell  are  parted,  while  flat,  by  an 
ingenious  machine,  witli  two  chisel-formed  cutters  placed  obliquely,  so  that  each  cut 
produces  one  tooth.  See  Rogers*s  comb-cutting  machine,  Trant.  Soc,  Ari»^  vol.  xliz. 
part  2.,  since  improved  by  Mr.  Kelly.  In  making  the  frames  for  eye-glasses,  spec- 
tacles, &c.  the  apertures  for  the  glasses  were  formerly  cut  out  to  the  circular  form  with 
a  tool  something  like  a  carpenter's  centre-bit,  or  with  a  crown  saw  in  the  lathe.  The 
discs  so  cut  out  were  used  for  inlaying  in  the  tops  of  boxes,  &c.  This  required  a  piece 
of  shell  as  large  as  the  front  of  the  spectacle  ;  but  a  piece  one  third  oT  the  nse  will  now 
suffice,  as  the  eyes  are  ttrained  or  puUeeU  A  long  narrow  piece  is  cut  out,  and  two  slits 
are  made  in  it  with  a  saw.  The  shell  is  then  warmed,  the  apertures  are  pulled  open, 
and  fastened  upon  a  taper  triblet  of  the  appropriate  shape ;  as  illustrated  by  Jigt.  1477, 
1 478,  and  1479.  The  groove  for  the  edge  of  the  glass  is  cut  with  a  small  circular  cutter, 
or  sharp-edged  saw,  about  three  eighths  or  half  an  inch  in  diameter ;  and  the  glass  is 
qprung  in  when  the  frame  is  expanded  by  heat 

In  making  tortoise-shell  boxes,  the  round  plate  of  shell  is  first  placed  centrally  over 
the  edge  of  the  ring,  as  in  Jig.  1480. :  it  is  slightly  squeezed  with  the  small  round  edge- 
block  g,  and  the  whole  press  is  then  lowered  into  the  boiling  water  :  after  immersion 
for  about  half  an  hour,  it  is  transferred  to  the  bench,  and  g  is  pressed  entirely  down,  so 
as  to  bend  the  shell  into  the  shape  of  asaucer,  as  at  fig.  1481.,  without  cutting  or  injuring 
the  material ;  and  the  press  is  then  cooled  in  a  water-trough.  The  same  processes  are 
repeated  with  the  die  dy  which  has  a  rebate  turned  away  to  the  thickness  of  the  shell, 
and  completes  the  angle  of  the  box  to  the  section  Jig.  1482.,  ready  for  finishing  in  the 
lathe.  It  ii  always  safer  to  perform  each  of  these  processes  at  two  successive  boilings 
and  coolings.  Two  thin  pieces  are  cemented  together  by  pressure  with  the  die  e,  and  a 
device  may  be  given  by  the  engraved  die  f.  See  HoUzapffisF*  Turning  and  Mechanical 
Manipnlation,  vol.  i.  p,  129. 

TOUCH-NEEDLES,  and  TOUCH-STONE,  are  means  of  ascertaining  the 
quality  of  gold  trinkets.     See  Assay. 

TOW.     See  Flax. 

TR  A  G  AC  A  NTH,  GUM.  (  Gomme  adraoante,  Ft.  ;  Tragantk,  Germ. )     See  G um. 

TRAVERTINO.     See  Tufa. 

TREACLE,  is  the  viscid  brown  uncrystallizable  syrup  which  drains  from  the  sugar- 
refining  moulds.  Its  specific  gravity  b  generally  1*4,  and  it  contains  upon  an  average 
75  per  cent  of  solid  matter,  by  my  experiments. 

TRIPOLI  (Terre  ;xHirri«,  Fr. ;  Tripel,  Germ.);  rotten-stone;  is  a  mineral  of  an 
earthy  fracture,  a  yellowish  gray  or  white  colour,  composition  impalpably  fine,  meagre 
to  the  touch,  does  not  adhere  to  the  tongue,  and  burns  white.  Its  analogue,  the 
Pblierschiefer,  occurs  in  thin  flat  foliated  pieces,  of  the  above  colours,  occasionally 
striped ;  soft,  absorbent  of  water ;  spec.  grav.  1*9  to  2*2. 

M.  Ehrcnberg  has  shown  that  both  of  these  friable  homogeneous  rocks,  which  consist 
almost  entirely  of  silica,  are  actually  composed  of  the  exuvis  or  rather  the  skeletons  of 
infusoria  (aninudetda)  of  the  family  of  BareiUarim,  and  the  genera  Cocconema,  Gonphonema, 
&o.  They  are  recognised  with  such  distinctness  in  the  microscope,  that  their  analogies 
with  living  species  may  be  readily  traced  ;  and  in  many  cases  there  are  no  appreciable 
differences  between  the  living  and  the  petrified.  The  species  are  distinguished  by  the 
number  of  partitions  or  transverse  lines  upon  their  bodies,  llie  length  is  about  ^\^  of  a 
line.  M.  Ehrenberg  made  his  observations  upon  the  tripolis  of  Billen  in  Bohemia,  ot 
Santafiora  in  Tuscany,  of  the  Isle  of  France,  and  of  Francisbad,  near  Eger. 

The  meadow  iron  ore  (Fer  limoneux  de$  maraia)  is  composed  almost  wholly  of  the 
GaeUondla  ferrvginea.  Most  of  these  infusoria  are  lacustrine;  but  others  are  marine, 
particularly  the  tripdit  of  the  Isle  of  France. 
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According  to  the  chemical  analysis  of  Bucbols,  tripoli  eonslsts  of — ^lica,  81  ;  alumina 
1-5 ;  oxide  of  iron,  8  :  sulphuric  acid,  8*45 ;  water,  4'55.  This  specimen  was  probaUy 
found  in  a  coal-field.  The  tripoli  of  Corfu  is  reckoned  the  best  for  scouring  or  brighten- 
ing  brass  and  other  metals.  Mr.  Phillips  found  in  the  Derbyshire  rotten-stone  (near 
Bakewell),  86  of  alumina,  4  of  silica,  and  10  of  carbon  —  being  a  remarkable  difiereoce 
in  composition  from  the  Bohemian. 

TUBES  OF  BRASS.     Brass  or  other  tubes  are  formed  of  rolled  meUl,  which  is  cut 
to  the  required  breadth  by  means  of  revolving  discs :  in  the  large  siaes  of  tubes,  the  inecal 
is  partially  curved  in  its  length  by  means  of  a  pair  of  rolls ;  when  in  this  condition  it  b 
passed  through  a  steel  hole  or  a  die,  a  plug  being  held  in  such  a  position  as  allows  the 
metal  to  pass  between  it  and  the  interior  of  the  hole.     Oil  is  used  to  lubricate  the 
metal ;  the  motion  is  communicated  by  power,  the  drawing  apparatus  being  a  pair  of 
huge  nippers,  which  holds  the  brass,  and  is  attached  to  a  chain  and  revolves  round  a 
windlass  or  cylinder.     The  tube  in  its  unsoldered  state  is  annealed,  bound  round  at 
intervals  of  a  few  inches  with  iron  wire,  and  solder  and  borax  applied  along  the  seam. 
The  operation  of  soldering  is  completed  by  passing  the  tube  Uirough  an  air  stove, 
heated  with  **  cokes  **  or  "  breeses,**  which  melts  the  solder,  and  unites  the  two  edges  at 
the  metal,  and  forms  a  perfect  tube ;  it  is  then  immersed  in  a  solution  of  sulphuric  acid, 
to   remove  scaly  deposits   on   its   surfoce,  the  wire    and  extra  solder    having    been 
previously  removed :  it  is  then  drawn  through  a  **  finishing  hole  plate,**  when  the  tube  is 
completed. 

Mandril  drawn  tubes,  as  the  name  indicates,  are  drawn  upon  a  very  accurately  turned 
steel  mandril ;  by  this  means  the  internal  diameter  is  rendered  smooth  ;  the  tube  fonned 
by  this  process  is  well  fitted  for  telescopes,  syringes,  small  pump*cylinders,  &c. 

Brass  solder  is  composed  of  almost  equal  quantities  of  copper  and  ainc ;  its  properties 
should  be  that  of  melting  at  such  a  temperature  as  will  allow  the  article  to  be  soldered 
to  be  sufficiently  heated,  but  yet  some  degrees  firom  the  melting  point  Solder  is  always 
used  in  connection  with  borax,  the  cleansing  properties  of  which  appear  to  facilitate  the 
fusion  of  the  metal. 

TUBULAR  CRANE.  Under  the  title  CaAKx,  that  elegant  mechanical  invention 
of  William  Fairbaim,  Esq.  F.  R.  8.,  Member  of  the  French  Im^tute,  is  described;  and 
here  an  analysis  of  its  structure  by  Sir  D.  Brewster  may  be  inserted,  as  laid  before 
the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  1851.  These  structures  indicate  some  addi- 
tional examples  of  the  extension  of  the  tubular  system,  and  the  many  advantages 
that  may  yet  be  derived  from  a  judicious  combination  of  wrought  iron  plates,  and  a 
careful  distribution  of  the  material  in  all  those  combinations  which  require  security, 
rigidity,  and  strength. 

The  projection  or  radius  of  the  jib  of  these  cnmes  is  S8  feet  6  inches  from  the  centre 
of  the  stem,  and  its  height  SO  feet  above  the  ground.    It  is  entirely  composed  of  wrought 
iron  plates,  firmly  rivetted  together  on  the  principle  of  the  upper  side  being  calculated 
to  resist  tension,  and  the  under,  or  concave  side,  which  embodies  the  cellular  construction, 
to  resist  compression.     The  form  is  correctly  that  of  the  prolonged  vertebrs  of  the  bird 
from  which  this  machine  for  raising  weights  takes  its  name ;  it  is  truly  the  neck  of  the 
crane,  tapering  from  the  point  of  the  jib,  where  it  is  2  ft.  deep  by  18  inches  wide,  to  the 
level  of  the  ground,  where  it  is  5  ft  deep  and  3  ft  6  inches  wide.     From  this  point  it 
again  tapers  to  a  depth  of  18  ft  under  the  surface,  where  it  terminates  in  a  cast-iroo 
shoe,  which  forms  the  toe  on  which  it  revolves.     The  lower  or  concave  ndc,  which  is 
calculated^  to  resist  compression,  consists  of  plates  forming  three  cells,  and  varying  ia 
thickn«»  in  the  ratio  of  the  strain ;  as  also  the  convex  top,  which  U  formed  of  long  platei 
chain  rivetted  with  covers ;  but  the  sides  are  of  uniform  thickness,  rivetted  with  T  iron, 
and  covering  plates  4|  inches  wide  over  each  joint.     This  arrangement  of  the  parti  and 
distribution  of  the  materials  constitute  the  principal  elements  of  strength  in  the  crane. 
Tlie  form  of  the  jib,  and  the  point  at  which  the  load  is  suspended,  is  probably  not  the 
inost  favourable  for  resisting  pressure.     It  nevertheless  exhibits  great  powers  of  re- 
sistance ;  and  its  form,  as  well  as  the  position,  may  safely  be  considered  as  a  curved 
hollow  beam  having  one  end  immoveably  fixed  at  a,  and  the  other  end  c,  the  part  to 
which  the  force  is  applied.     Viewing  it  in  thb  light,  the  strengths  are  easily  determined; 
.and  taking  the  experiments  herein  recorded,  we  have  by  the  formula*,  which  was 
originally  framed  for  the  calculation  of  the  ultimate  strength  of  tubular  beams,  that 
a  load  of  63  tons  would  be  required  to  break  the  crane.    With  20  tons  the  deflection  was 
S-97  —  '64  of  a  permanent  set  ^  3*33  inches,  the  deflection  of  the  jib  due  to  a  load  of  20 
tons.     The  following  constitute  the  experiments  made  at  Keyham  docka^ 

,  *  ^  —  -  f-t  where  W  a  breaking  weight  In  tooi ;  a  the  sectional  area  of  the  botton  of  bean 

subject  to  tension  ;  d  the  depth  of  beam ;  C  (60),  a  cotutant  derived  from  nperimeiit,  aad  /  the  leogth 
of  beam— ali  in  inches. 
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made  to  aseertam  the  resieting  Pawere  of  a  new  wrought-iron  tulnUar  Crane 
erected  at  Kegham  Dockyard^  J)evonport,  November  8.  1850. 


Weight  of  cargo 
in  tons. 
2 

Deflection  at  the  point  of 
thejiblnincbet. 
•32 

3 

•50 

4 
5 

•651 
•90 

6 

I05 

7 

1*20 

8 

1-35 

9 

1-50 

10 

ITO 

"With  5  tons  suspended,  the  crane  was  turned  completely  round,  without  any  alteration 
in  the  deflection. 

With  this  weight  the  crane  was  again  turned  round ;  the  deflection  in  8  minutes 
increasing  to  1'85  inches,  when  it  became  permanent,  after  sustaining  the  load  during  the 
whole  of  the  night,  a  period  of  about  16  hours. 

On  9th  November  the  experiments  were  resumed  as  follows  : 


Weight  of  cargo 
in  tons. 
11 

Deflection  at  the  |)oli.t 
the  Jib  in  incbct. 
2-05 

12 

2-22 

IS 

2-40 

14 

2-60 

15 

2-80 

16 

3-00 

17 

2-20 

18 
19 

3-50, 
3-73 

20 

3-97 

On  again  turning  the  crane  round  with  a  load  of  20  tons  there  was  no  perceptible 
alteration  in  the  deflection,  and  the  permancot  set,  after  removing  the  load,  was  *64 
inches. 

From  the  above  experiments,  it  appears  that  the  ultimate  strength  of  the  crane  is 
much  greater  than  is  requimte  either  in  theory  or  practice,  and,  although  tested  with 
nearly  a  double  load,  it  is  still  far  short  of  its  ultimate  powers  of  resistance,  which 
it  will  be  observed  are  five  times  greater  than  the  weight  it  is  intended  to  bear. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  this  construction  are  its  great  security,  and  the  facility  with 
which  bulky  and  heavy  bodies  can  be  raised  to  the  very  top  of  the  jib  without  failure. 
It  moreover  exhibits,  when  heavily  loaded,  the  same  restorative  principle  of  elasticity 
strikingly  exemplified  in  the  wrought-iron  tubular  girder.  These  constructions,  although 
diflerent  in  form,  are  nevertheless  the  same  in  principle,  and  undoubtedly  follow  the 
same  law  as  regards  elasticity  and  their  powers  of  resistance  to  fracture.  They  all  do 
great  honour  to  the  mechanical  genius  of  Mr.  Fairbairn. 

TUFA,  or  TUF,  is  a  gray  deposit  of  calcareous  carbonate  from  springs  and 
streams. 

TULA  METAL,  is  an  alloy  of  silver,  copper,  and  lead;  made  at  Tula  in  Russia. 

TUNGSTEN  (Eng.  and  Fr. ;  Woifmn,  Germ.)  ;  is  a  peculiar  metal,  which  occurs 
in  the  state  of  an  acid  (the  tnngttie),  combined  with  various  bases,  as  with  lime,  the 
oxides  of  iron,  manganese,  and  lead.  The  metal  is  obtained  by  reduction  of  the  ore,  or 
the  deoxiduement  of  the  acid,  in  the  form  of  a  dark  steel-gray  powder,  which  assumes 
under  the  burnisher  a  feeble  metallic  lustre.     Its  specific  gravity  Lb  17*22. 

TURBITH  MINERAL,  is  the  yellow  subsulpbate  of  mercury. 

TURF  (Ptat,  Scotch;  Tbvrfo,  Fr. ;  Torf,  Germ.);  consists  of  Tegetable  matter, 
chiefly  of  the  moss  ftraily,  in  a  state  of  partial  decomposition  by  the  action  of  water. 
Cut,  during  summer,  into  brick-shaped  pieces,  and  dried,  it  is  extensively  uscxl  as  fuel 
by  the  peasantry  in  every  region  where  it  abounds.  The  dense  black  turf,  which  forms 
the  lower  stratum  of  a  peat  moss,  is  much  contaminated  with  iron,  sulphur,  sand,  &c., 
while  the  lighter  turf  of  the  upper  strata,  though  nearly  pure  Tegetable  matter,  is  too 
bulky  for  transportation,  and  too  porous  for  factory  fuel.  These  defects  have  been 
happily  removed  by  Mr.  Williams,  managing  director  of  the  Dublin  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Company,  who  has  obtained  a  patent  for  a  method  of  converting  the  lightest 
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and  purest  beds  of  peat-moss,  or  bog,  into  the  four  following  products :  1 .  A  brovn 
combustible  solid,  denser  than  oak ;  2.  A  charcoal,  twice  as  compact  as  that  of  hard 
wood ;  3.  A  factitious  coal ;  and  4.  A  factitious  coke  ;  each  of  which  poesesses  xtry 
▼aluable  properties, 

Mr.  D'Enist,  artificer  of 'fire-works  to  Vauxhall,  has  prored,  bj  the  serere  ta/toi 
coloured  fires,  that  the  turf  charcoal  of  Mr.  Williams  is  SO  per  cent,  more  eombizs. 
tible  than  that  of  oak.  Mr.  Oldham,  engineer  of  the  Bank  of  England,  applied  it  in 
softening  his  steel  plates  and  dies,  with  remarkable'' success.  But  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant results  of  Mr.  'Williams's  invention  is,  that  with  10  cwts.  of  pitcoal  and  9^  cwt&. 
of  his  factitious  coal,  the  same  steam  power  is  now  obtained,  in  navigating  the  Com- 
pany's ships,  as  with  17^  cwts.  of  pitcoal  alone;  thereby  saving  30  per  eent.  in  the 
stowage  of  fueL  '  What  a  prospect  is  thus  opened  up  of  turning  to  admirable  accoust 
the  unprofitable  bogs  of  Irelana ;  and  of  producing,  firom  their  inexhaustible  stores,  s 
superior  fuel  for  every  purpose  of  arts  and  engineering. 

The  turf  is  treated  as  follows  :  —  Immediately  after  being  dug,  it  is  triturated  under 
revolving  edge-wheels,  faced  with  iron  plates  perforated  all  over  their  surface^  and  is 
forced  by  the  pressure  through  these  apertures,  till  it  becomes  a  species  of  pap*  vbich  is 
freed  from  the  greater  part  of  its  moisture  by  squeosing  in  a  hydraulic  presa  between 
layers  of  caya  cloth,  then  dried,  and  coked  in  suitable  ovens.  —  (See  Chabcoai^  and  Pn* 
COAL,  COKING  OF.)  Mr.  WilUams  makes  his  factitious  coal  by  incorporating  with  pitcfti 
or  rosin,  melted  in  a  cauldron,  as  much  of  the  above  charcoal,  ground  to  powder,  as 
will  form  a  doughy  mass,  which  is  moulded  into  bricks  in  its  hot  and  plastic  state. 
From  the  experiments  of  M.  Le  Sage,  detailed  in  the  5th  volume  of"  The  Repertory  ci 
Arts,  '*  charred  ordinary  turf  seems  to  be  capable  of  producing  a  fiir  more  intense  beat 
than  common  charcoal.  It  has  been  found  preferable  to  all  other  fuel  for  case-hau-denirg 
iron,  tempering  steel,  forging  horse-shoes,  and  welding  gun-barrels.  Sin^  turf  is  par. 
tially  carbonized  in  its  native  state,  when  it  is  condensed  by  the  hydraulic  press,  aod 
fully  charred,  it  must  evidently  afford  a  charcoal  very  superior  in  calorific  power  to  the 
porous  substance  generated  ftt>m  wood  by  fire. 

TURKEY  RED,  is  a  brilliant  dye  produced  on  cotton  goods  by  MAnoKa. 

TURMERIC,  {Curcuma,  Terra  merita,  {Souehet  or  Safran  de$  Indes^  Ft.;  Gen*- 
wurzelj  Germ.);  is  the  root  of  the  Curcuma  longa  and  rotunda^  a  plant  which  grows  in 
the  East  Indies,  where  it  is  much  employed  in  dyeing  yellow,  as  also  as  a  condiment  to 
curry  sauce  or  powder.  The  root  is  knotty,  tubercular,  oblong,  and  wrinkled ;  pale- 
yellow  without,  and  brown-yellow  within ;  of  a  peculiar  smell,  a  taste  bitterish  and 
somewhat  spicy.  It  contains  a  peculiar  yellow  principle,  called  cirrctantiie,  a  brown 
colouring-matter,  a  volatile  oil,  starch,  &c.  The  yellow  tint  of  turmeric  is  changed  to 
brown -red  by  alkalis,  alkaline  earths,  subacetate  of  lead,  and  seveml  metallic  oxides;  for 
which  reason,  paper  stained  with  it  is  employed  as  a  chemical  test. 

Turmeric  b  employed  by  the  wool*dyers  for  compound  colours  which  require  an 
admixture  of  yellow,  as  for  cheap  browns  and  olives.  As  a  yellow  dye,  it  b  employed 
only  upon  silk.  It  is  a  very  frigitive  colour.  A  yellow  lake  may  be  made  by  boilii^ 
turmeric  powder  with  a  solution  of  alum,  and  pouring  the  filtered  decoction  upoa 
pounded  chalk. 

TURNSOLE.     See  Archil  and  Lrrvns. 

TURPENTINE  {TMbinOdnt,  Fr. ;  Ttrp^ihin,  Germ.);  ia  a  substance  which 
flows  out  of  incisions  made  in  the  stems  of  several  species  of  pines.  It  has  the 
consistence  and  gray-yellow  colour  of  honey.  It  has  a  smell  which  is  not  disagree- 
able to  many  persons,  a  warm,  sharp,  bitterish  taste ;  dries  into  a  solid  in  the  air, 
with  the  evaporation  of  its  volatile  oil.  It  becomes  quite  fluid  at  a  moderate  ele- 
vatton  of  temperature,  and  bums  at  a  higher  heat,  with  a  bright  but  very  fuliginous 
flame.     There  are  several  varieties  of  turpentine. 

1.  CommoH  turpentine,  in  extracted  from  incisions  in  the  Pinue  ahUa  and  JRhMtsa/- 
vestrts.  It  has  little  smell ;  but  a  bitter  burning  taste.  It  cousista  of  the  vi^tiJe  oil 
of  turpentine  to  the  amount  of  from  5  to  S5  per  cent  ;  and  of  rosin  or  colophony. 

9.  Venice  turpentine,  is  extracted  from  the  Pinue  larix  (lareh),  and  the  French  tur- 
pentine from  the  Pinut  maritima.  The  first  comes  firom  Styria,  Hungary,  the  Tyrol, 
and  Switzerland,  and  contains  from  18  to  S5  per  cent,  of  oil ;  the  second,  from  the  south 
of  France,  and  contains  no  more  than  1 2  per  cent,  of  oil.  The  oil  of  all  the  turpen- 
tines is  extracted  by  distilling  them  along  with  water.  They  dissolve  in  all  propor- 
tions in  alcohol,  without  leaving  any  residuum.  They  also  combine  with  alkaline  lyes, 
and  in  general  with  the  salifiable  bases.     Venice  turpentine  oonUins  also  succinic  acid. 

3.  Turpentine  of  Strasbourg  is  extracted  from  the  Pinu9  picea  and  Abiee  extetmu 
It  affords  33 -5  per  cent,  of  volatile  oil,  and  some  volatile  or  crysUlliaable  resin,  with 
extractive  matter  and  succinic  acid. 

4.  Turpentine  of  the  Carpathian  mountains,  and  of  Hungary;  the  first  of  which 
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comes  from  the  Pinus  eembrot  and  the  leeond  from  the  JVum  muffOt,    They  resemble 
that  of  Strasbourg. 

5.      Turpentine  of  Canada,  ealled  Canada  balsam,  is  extracted  from  the  Pinua  eana* 
densiM  and  baUamea.     Its  smell  is  much  more  agreeable  than  that  of  the  preceding 


6.  Turpentine  of  Cyprus  or  Chio  is  extracted  from  the  Kilaces  ienbinthm.  It  baa 
a  yellow,  greenish,  or  blue-green  colour.  Its  smell  is  more  agreeable,  and  taste  leas 
acrid,  than  those  of  the  preceding  sorts. 

TURPENTINE,  OIL  OF,  sometimes  called  essence  of  turpentine.  As  found 
in  commerce,  it  contains  more  or  lessrosio.  from  which  it  may  be  freed  by  re-distillation 
along  with  water.  It  is  colourless,  limpid,  yery  fluid,  and  possessed  of  a  Tery  peculiar 
smell.  Its  spedfle  gravity,  when  pure,  is  0*870 ;  that  of  the  oil  commonly  sold  in 
London  is  0*875.  It  always  reddens  litn^us  paper,  from  containing  a  little  succinic 
add.  According  to  Oppermann,  the  oil  which  has  been  repeatedly  rectified  over 
chloride  of  calcium,  consists  of  84*60  carbon,  11*735  hydrogen,  and  3*67  oxygen. 
'When  oil  of  turpentine  contains  a  little  alcohol,  it  bums  with  a  clear  flame ;  but  other* 
wise  it  aflbrds  a  very  smoky  flame.  Chlorine  inflames  this  oil ;  and  muriatic  acid  con* 
▼erts  it  into  a  crystalline  substance,  like  camphor.  It  is  employed  extensiTely  in  Yamishes, 
paints,  Ac,  as  also  in  medicine. 

TURPENTINE,  SPIRITS,  ESSENCE,  OR  OIL  OF.  Camphen  is  the  new 
name  given  by  the  continental  chemists  to  every  ethereous  or  volatile  oil  which  is  cora« 
posed  of  5  atoms  of  carbon  and  8  of  hydrogen,  and  which  combines  directly  with  hydro* 
chloric  acid,  either  into  a  solid  or  a  liquid  compound,  resembling  camphor.  Under  this 
title  the  following  oils  are  included:— turpentine,  citron,  or  lemon,  orange-flower, 
copaiva,  balsam  oil,  Juniper,  cubebe,  and  pepper.  Some  add  to  this  last,— the  oils  of 
cloves,  valerian,  and  bergamot.  As  the  new  patent  lamps  burn  ^>irits  of  turpentine, 
they  have  been  called  Camphine.     See  Lamts. 

Common  turpentine  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  in  1850,  437,121  cwts.; 
in  1851,  431,950  cwts. 

TU  RQUOI S.     See  Lapidaet. 
TUTENAG,  is  an  alloy  of  copper  and  sine. 

TYPE,  (Caraeiirt^  Fr;  Drttekbuehitabe,  Germ.)  The  first  cate  of  the  letter-cutter 
is  to  prepare  well  tempered  steel  punches,  upon  which  be  draws  or  marks  the  exact  shape 
of  the  letter,  with  pen  and  ink  if  it  be  large,  but  with  a  smooth  blunted  point  of  a  needle 
if  it  be  small ;  and  then,  with  a  proper  sized  and  shaped  graver  and  sculpter,  he  digs  or 
scoops  out  the  metal  between  the  strokes  upon  the  face  of  the  punch,  leaving  the  marks 
untouched  and  prominent.  He  next  works  the  outside  with  files  till  it  be  fit  for  the  ma- 
trix. Punches  are  also  made  by  hammering  down  the  hollows,  filing  up  the  edges,  and 
then  hardening  the  sofl  steel.  Before  he  proceeds  to  sink  and  justify  the  matrix,  he  pro- 
vides a  mould  to  justify  them  by,  of  which  a  good  figure  is  shown  in  plate  xv.,  Mieedia-' 
^y»fy*'  3.  3.  o{  Reea^e  CydajH^dia, 

A  matrix  is  a  piece  of  brass  or  copper,  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  long,  and  thick  in  proportion  to  the  sise  of  the  letter 
which  it  is  to  contain.  In  this  metal  the  fiice  of  the  letter 
intended  to  be  cast  is  sunk,  by  striking  it  with  the  punch  to 
a  depth  of  about  one  eighth  of  an  inch.  The  mould,  fig, 
1483.,  in  which  the  types  are  cast,  is  composed  of  two  parts. 
The  outer  part  is  made  of  wood,  the  inner  of  steel.  At  the 
top  it  has  a  hopper-mouth  a,  into  which  the  fused  type-metal 
is  poured.  The  interior  cavity  b  as  uniform  as  if  it  had  been 
hollowed  out  of  a  single  piece  of  steel ;  because  each  half, 
which  forms  two  of  the  four  sides  of  the  letter,  is  exactly  fit- 
ted to  the  other.  The  matrix  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
mould,  directly  under  the  centre  of  the  orifice,  and  is  held  in 
its  position  by  a  spring  6.  Every  letter  that  is  cast  can  be 
loosened  from  the  matrix  only  by  removing  the  pressure  on 
the  spring. 

A  good  type-foundry  is  always  provided  with  several  fur- 
naces, each  surmounted  with  an  iron  pot  containing  the  melt- 
ed alloy,  of  S  parts  of  lead  and  1  of  antimony.     Into  this  pot 
the  founder  dips  the  very  small  iron  ladle,  to  lift  merely  as 
much  metal  as  will  cast  a  single  letter  at  a  time.     Having  poured  in  the  metal  with 
his  right  hand,  and  returned  the  ladle  to  the  melting-pot,  the  founder  throws  up  his  left 
hand,  which  holds  the  mould,  above  his  head,  with  a  sudden  jerk,  supporting  it  with  his 
right  band.     It  is  this  movement  which  forces  the  metal  into  all  the  interstices  of  the 
matrix :  for  witfiout  it,  the  metal,  especially  in  the  smaller  moulds,  would  not  be  able 
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to  expel  the  air  and  reach  the  bottom.  The  pouring  in  the  metal,  the  throtring  up  the 
mould,  the  unclosing  it,  removing  the  pressure  of  the  spring,  picking  out  the  cast  Utter, 
closing  the  mould  again,  and  re-applying  the  spring  to  be  mdy  for  a  new  operation,  are 
all  performed  with  such  astonishing  rapidity  and  precision,  that  a  akillul  workocMn  wili 
turn  out  500  good  letters  in  an  hour,  being  at  the  rate  of  one  every  eighth  part  of  a 
minute.  A  considerable  piece  of  metal  remains  attached  to  the  end  of  the  tjpe  as  it 
quits  the  mould  There  are  nicks  upon  the  lower  edge  of  the  types,  to  enable  the  oosa- 
positor  to  place  them  upright,  without  looking  at  them. 

From  the  table  of  the  etuief,  the  heap  of  types  turned  out  of  his  mould,  u  transfiBrred 
firom  time  to  time  to  another  table,  by  ahoy,  whose  business  it  is  to  break  oflTthe  super- 
fluous metal,  and  that  he  does  so  rapidly  as  to  clear  from  2000  to  5000  types  in  an  boor; 
a  very  remarkable  dispatch,  since  he  must  seize  them  by  their  edges,  and  not  by  their 
feeble  flat  sides.  From  the  breaking-off  boy,  the  types  are  taken  to  the  rubber^  m.  inia 
who  sits  in  the  centre  of  the  workshop  with  a  grit-stone  slab  on  a  table  belbre  bim,  aoi 
haying  on  the  fore  and  middle  finger  of  his  ri^t  hand  a  piece  of  tarred  leather,  passB 
each  broad  side  of  the  type  smartly  over  the  stone,  turning  it  in  the  movement,  and  tbit 
so  dexterously  as  to  be  able  to  rub  SOOO  types  in  an  hour. 

From  the  rubber,  the  types  are  conveyed  to  a  boy,  who  with  equal  rapidity  sets  tkca 
up  in  lines,  in  a  long  shallow  frame,  with  their  faces  uppermost  and  meks  outwank 
This  frame  containing  a  full  line  is  put  into  the  dresser^s  hands,  who  polishes  them  oa 
each  side,  and  turning  them  with  their  fiices  downwards,  euts  a  groove  or  channel  is 
their  bottom,^to  make  them  stand  steadily  on  end.  It  is  essential  that  each  letter  be 
perfectly  symmetrical  and  square ;  the  least  inequality  of  their  length  would  prevcot 
them  from  making  a  fair  impression  ;  and  were  there  the  least  obliquity  in  their  §ide% 
it  would  be  quite  impossible,  when  800,000  single  letters  are  combined,  as  in  one  side 
of  the  Timet  newspaper,  that  they  could  hold  together  as  they  require  to  do,  when  wedged 
up  in  the  chases,  as  securely  as  if  that  side  of  the  type  formed  a  solid  plate  c^  metaL  Each 
letter  is  finally  tied  up  in  lines  of  convenient  length,  the  proportionate  numbers  of  eseh 
variety,  small  letters,  points,  large  capitals,  small  capitals,  and  figures^  being  selected, 
when  the  fount  of  type  is  ready  for  delivery  to  the  printer. 

The  sixes  of  types  cast  in  this  country  vary,  from  the  smallest,  called  diamond,  of 
which  805  lines  are  contained  in  a  foot  length,  to  those  letters  employed  in  placards,  of 
which  a  single  letter  may  be  3  or  4  inches  high.  The  names  of  the  diflTerent  letters  snd 
their  dimensions,  or  the  number  of  lines  which  each  occupies  in  a  loot,  are  stated  in  the 
following  table :  >— 

Small  Pica 
Long  Primer    - 
Bourgeois 
Brevier 

» 

T.  Aspinwall,  Esq.,  American  consul,  obtained,  in  May,  1888,  a  patent  for  an  iss- 
proved  method  of  casting  printing  types  by  means  of  a  mechanical  process,  being  a  eom- 
munication  from  a  foreigner  residing  abroad.  The  machine  u  described,  with  sax 
explanatory  figures,  in  the  Second  Series  of  Newitm*M  Jmtnud^  vol  v.  page  SI  8.  The 
patentee  does  not  claim,  as  his  invention,  any  of  the  parts  separatdy,  but  tlie  genial 
process  and  arrangement  of  machinery ;  more  particularly  the  manner  of  suspending  a 
swing  table  (upon  which  the  working  parts  are  mounted)  out  of  the  horiaontal  and  per- 
pendicular position  ;  the  mode  of  moving  the  table  with  the  parts  of  the  mould  towards 
the  melting-pot ;  the  manner  of  bringing  the  parts  of  the  mould  together,  and  keeping 
them  closed  during  the  operation  of  casting  the  types.  Several  other  meclumical  schemes 
have  been  proposed  for  founding  types,  but  I  have  been  informed  by  very  competent 
judges,  Messrs.  Clowes,  that  none  of  them  can  compete  in  practical  utility  with  tliat 
dexterity  and  precision  of  handiwork,  which  I  have  often  seen  practised  in  their  great 
printing  establishment  in  Stamford-street 


Double  Pica  - 

-  41i 

Paragon 
Great  Primer 

•  44 

-  51 

English 
Pica       - 

-  64 
-71i 

•     83 

Minioo    - 

• 

-  198 

•     89 

Nonpareil 

- 

-  143 

-  108^ 

-  iisl 

Peari       - 

. 

-  178 

Diamond 

- 

-  905 
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ULTRAMARINE   (Ouiremer,  Fr.  ;    Ultramarint,    Germ.);  is  a  beautiful  blue 
pigment  obtained  from  the  variegated  blue  mineral,  called  lasuUte  {lapit  huuU),  by  the 
folloxring  process :  —  Grind  the  stone  to  fragments,  rejecting  all  tbe  colourless  bits, 
calcine  at  a  red  heat,  quench  in  water,  and  then  grind  to  an  impalpable  powder  along 
with  water,  in  a  paint-mill,  (see   Paints,  orindino  op,)  or  with  a  porphyry  slab  and 
miiUer.     The  paste  being  dried,  is  to  be  rubbed  to  powder,  and  passed  through  a  silk 
sieve.     100  parts  of  it  are  to  be  mixed  with  40  of  rosin,  20  of  white  wax,  25  of  linseed 
oil,  and  15  of  Burgundy  pitch,  previously  melted  together.     This  resinous  compound  is 
to  be  poured  hot  into  cold  water ;  kneaded  well  first  with  two  spatulas,  then  with  tbe 
hands,  and  then  formed  into  one  or  more  small  rolls.     Some  persons  prescribe  leaving 
these  pieces  in  the  water  during  15  days,  and  then  kneading  them  in  it,  whereby  they 
give  out  the  blue  pigment,  apparently  because  the  ultramarine  matter  adheres  less 
strongly  than  the  poia^tie,  or  merely  siliceous  matter  of  the  mineral,  to  the  resinous 
paste.     M  M .  Clement  and  Desormes,  who  were  the  first  to  divine  the  true  nature  of  this 
pigment,  think  that  the  soda  contained  in  the  lazulite,  uniting  with  the  oil  and  the  rosin, 
forms  a  species  of  soap,  which  serves  to  wash  out  the  colouring  matter.     If  it  should 
not  separate  readily,  water  heated  to  about  150®  F.  should  be  had  recourse  to.     When 
the  water  is  sufiSciently  charged  with  blue  colour,  it  is  poured  off  and  replaced  by  fresh 
water ;  and  the  kneading  and  change  of  water  are  repeated  till  the  whole  of  the  colour 
is  extracted.     Others  knead  the  mixed  resinous  mass  under  a  slender  stream  of  water, 
which  runs  off  with  the  colour  into  a  large  earthen  pan.     Tbe  first  waters  afford,  by  rest,  a 
deposit  of  the  finest  ultramarine ;  the  second,  a  somewhat  inferior  article,  and  so  on. 
Each  must  be  washed  afterwards  with  several  more  waters,  before  they  acquire  the 
highest  quality  of  tone ;  then  dried  separately,  and  freed  from  any  adhering  particles  of 
the  pitchy  compound  by  digestion  in  alcohol.     The  remainder  of  the  mass  being  melted 
with  oil,  and  kneaded  in  water  containing  a  little  soda  or  potash,  yields  an  inferior  pig- 
ment, called  ultramarine  ashes.     The  best  Nftramortae  is  a  splendid  blue  pigment,  which 
works  well  with  oil,  and  is  not  liable  to  change  by  time.     Its  price  in  Italy  was  five 
guineas  the  ounce,  a  few  years  ago,  but  it  is  now  greatly  reduced. 

The  blue  colour  oflazulUe  had  been  always  ascribed  to  iron,  till  MM.  Clement  and 
Desormes,  by  a  most  careful  analysts,  showed  it  to  consist  of — silica,  34;  alumina,  33 ; 
sulphur,  3 ;  soda,  22 ;  and  that  the  iron,  carbonate  of  lime,  &c.  were  accidental  ingre- 
dients, essential  neither  to  tbe  mineral,  nor  to  the  pigment  made  from  it.  By  another 
analyst,  the  constituents  are  said  to  be — silica,  44 ;  alumina,  35  ;  and  soda,  21  ;  and  by 
a  third,  potassa  was  found  instead  of  soda,  showing  shades  of  difference  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  stone. 

Till  a  few  years  ago,  every  attempt  fiiiled  to  make  ultramarine  artificially.  At  length, 
in  1838,  M.  Guimet  resolved  the  problem,  guided  by  the  analysis  of  MM.  Clement  and 
Desormes,  and  by  an  observation  of  M.  Tossaert,  tlutt  a  blue  substance  like  ultramarine 
was  occasionally  produced  on  the  sandstone  hearths  of  his  reverberatory  soda  furnaces. 
Of  M.  Guimet*s  finest  pigment  I  received  a  bottle  several  years  age»  from  my  friend 
M.  Merim^e,  secretary  of  the  Eeole  de  Beaux  Arts,  which  has  been  found  by  artists  little, 
if  any,  inferior  to  the  lazulite  ultramarine.  M.  Guimet  sold  it  at  60  francs  per  pound 
French,  —  which  is  a  little  more  than  two  guineas  the  English  pound.  He  has  kept  his 
process  secret.  But  M.  Gmeltn,  of  Tiibingen,  has  publbhed  a  prescription  for  making 
it ;  which  consists  in  enclosing  carefiiUy  in  a  Hessian  crucible  a  mixture  of  2  parts  of 
sulphur,  and  1  of  dry  carbonate  of  soda,  heating  them  gradually  to  redness  until  the  mass 
fuses,  and  then  sprinkling  into  it  by  degrees  another  mixture,  of  silicate  of  soda,  and 
aluminate  of  soda ;  the  first  containing  72  parts  of  silica,  and  the  second  70  parts  of 
alumina.  The  crucible  must  be  exposed  after  this  for  an  hour  to  the  fire.  The 
ultramarine  will  be  formed  by  this  time ;  only  it  contains  a  little  sulphur,  which  can 
be  separated  by  means  of  water.  M.  Persoz,  professor  of  chemistry  at  Strasbourg,  has 
likewise  succeeded  iu  making  an  ultramarine,  of  perhaps  still  better  quality  than  that  of 
M.  Guimet.  Lastly,  M.  Robiquet  has  announced,  that  it  is  easy  to  form  ultramarine 
by  heating  to  redness  a  proper  mixture  of  kaolin  (  China  clay^,  sulphur,  and  carbonate 
of  soda.  It  would  therefore  appear,  from  the  preceding  details,  that  ultramarine  may 
be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  silicate  of  alumina,  silicate  of  soda,  with  sulphuret  of 
sodium :  and  that  to  the  reaction  of  the  last  constituent  upon  the  former  two,  it  owes  its 
colour. 
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AKALTSIS  OF   ULTRAMARXHX  BT  WAERXKTEAP. 

Lapis  Laiult  AitificUl  from  EUaer. 

Mdsien.  Blae.  Qtmb. 

Potash  1-75 

Soda  9*09  21*47  40O                      SS'S 

Alumina  31-07  SS'SO  29-5                     300 

Silica  42-50  45  <X)  40  O                      39-9 

Sulphur  0-95  1*68  4-0                        4-6 

Lime  S*52  002 

Iron  0-86  1-06  1-0                       O^ 

Chlorine  0*43 

Sulphurio  Acid     5*89  8'83  3  4  0-4 

Water  0-13 

ULTRAMARINE.  ARTIFICIAL.  TiU  within  these  Ust  16  or  18  yean*  the 
only  source  of  this  beautilul  pigment  was  the  rare  mineral  lapu  laxmlL  The  priee  of 
the  finest  ultramarine  was  then  so  high  as  five  guineas  the  ounce.  ISnce  the  mode  of 
making  it  artificially  has  been  discovered,  however,  its  price  has  fallen  to  a  few  abiUiafs 
per  pound,  and  even  to  a  little  more  than  one  shilling  wholesale,  for  a  fiiir  artidc  Arti- 
ficial ultramarine  is  now  manufiutured  to  a  very  considerable  eitent  on  the  Cootincot, 
and  also  in  London.  The  chief  French  manufactories  of  ultramarine  are  situated  in 
Paris,  and  the  two  largest  ones  in  Germany  are  those  of  Mdssen  in  Saxony,  and  of 
Nuremberg  in  Franconia.  Tliree  kinds  of  ultramarine  occur  in  commeroe,  the  bJoe, 
the  green,  and  the  yellow.  The  two  first  only  are  true  ultramarines ;  that  is,  aalphor 
edmpounds ;  the  yellow  is  merely  chromate  of  baryta. 

Both  naUve  and  artificial  ultramarine  have  been  examined  very  earefully  by  several 
eminent  chemists,  who,  however,  have  been  unable  to  throw  mudi  Ught  upon  their  true 
nature.  Chemists  have  undoubtedly  ascertained  that  ultramarine  always  consists  of  silica, 
alumina,  soda,  sulphur,  and  a  little  oxide  of  iron ;  but  no  two  spedmens,  either  of  the 
native  or  artificial  ultramarine,  contain  these  ingredients  in  at  all  similar  prop<irtioesL 
In  fact  the  discrepancies  between  the  analyses  are  so  great,  as  to  render  it  impossible  to 
deduce  firom  them  any  formula  for  the  conatitution  of  ultramarine ;  if  indeed  it  docs 
possess  any  definite  composition.  The  following  are  a  lew  spedmens  of  these  analyses, 
and  others  equally  disoordant  might  easily  be  added. 

Lapii  LssoU,  by  Clenunt  and 


Soda «3-2 

Alumina    ------  34*8 

Silica 95'S 

Sulphur    -            -            -            -            -            -  S-l 

Carbonate  of  lime  -           -           -            -            -  3*1 


... 


FarMsn  artiOelal  aUtrsnarlor, 
by  C.  G.  GmtliB. 
Soda  and  potash    .....    13*863 

Lime         ......       1*546 

Alumina  -...-.    32'000 
Silica         -  •  -  "  .  .    47-306 

Sulphuric  acid       .  •  •  .  .      4*679 

Resin,  sulphur,  and  loss     .  •  -  -     18*318 

Dr.  Eisner  published  a  very  elaborate  paper  upon  ultramarine  in  the  9Srd  mmibcr 
of  ErdnuuuCt  Journal  for  1841.  The  first  part  of  Dr.  Eisner's  paper  is  historical,  and 
contains  an  account  of  the  accidental  discovery  of  artificial  ultramarine  by  Tasaaert  and 
Kuhlman  in  1814,  and  of  the  labours  of  subsequent  chemists.  He  then  gives  a  detailed 
account  of  his  own  experiments,  which  have  been  very  numerous^  and  from  these  he 
deduces  the  following  conclusions:  1st,  that  the  presence  of  about  1  per  cent,  of  iroe  is 
indispensable  to  the  production  of  ultramarine ;  he  supposes  the  iron  to  be  in  a  state 
of  sulphuret  8d,  that  the  green  ultramarine  is  first  formed,  and  that  as  the  heat  is  in- 
creased, it  passes  by  degrees  into  the  blue.  The  cause  of  this  change  is,  he  affirms,  that 
part  of  the  sodium  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere,  as  the  operation  b  conducted 
in  only  partially  closed  vessels,  and  combines  with  the  silica,  while  the  rest  of  the 
sodium  passes  into  a  higher  degree  of  sulphuration.  Oreen  ultramarine,  therefore, 
oontains  simple  sulphurets,  and  blue,  polysulphurets. 

Dr.  Eisner's  paper  does  not,  however,  furnish  any  details  by  which  ultramarine  could 
be  manufocturcd  raoeestfully  on  the  great  seale.    Thus,  for  example^  in  reffsrd  to  the 
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neeessary  degree  of  heat,  perhaps  the  moat  important  oircumstanoe  in  the  'prooesi,  he 
^ivea  no  directions  whatever.    We  know  however,  from  other  sourees,  that  it  should  be 
a  low  red  heat,  as  at  much  higher  temperatures  both  native  and  artifidal  ultramarines 
soon  become  colourless.  l^t%  Eisner,  indeed,  does  not  affirm  that  he  was  able  to  procure 
ultramarine  in  quantity  of  a  uniformly  good  colour.     In  fact,  the  process  of  Robiquet, 
published  nearly  ten  yean  ago^  is  the  best  which  scientific  chemists  possess,  though 
undoubtedly  the  manufacturers  have  greatly  improved  upon  it     Robiquet's  process 
consists  in  heating  to  low  redness  a  mixture  of  one  part  porcelain  clay,  one  and  a  half 
sulphur,  and  one  and  a  half  parts  anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda,  either  in  an  earthenware 
retort  or  covered  crucible,  so  long  as  vapours  are  given  off.     When  opened,  the  crucible 
usually  contains  a  spongy  mass  of  a  deep  blue  colour,  containing  more  or  less  ultramarine 
mixed  with  the  excess  of  sulphur  employed,  and  some  unaltered  clay  and  soda.     Tiie 
soluble  matter  is  removed  by  washing,  and  the  ultramarine  separated  from  the  other 
impurities  by  levigation.     It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  the*resulu  of  Robiquct*s 
process  are  by  no  means  uniform ;  one  time  it  yields  a  good  deal  of  ultramarine  of 
excellent  quality,  and  perhaps,  at  the  very  next  repetition  of  the  process  in  circum- 
stances apparently  simikir,  very  little  ultramarine  is  obtained,  and  that  of  an  inferior 
quality. 

The  fiibrication  of  ultramarine  is  a  subject  which  well  deserves  the  attention  of 
English  chemical  manufacturers,  as  it  could  be  carried  on  with  peculiar  advantage 
in  this  country.  The  chief  expense  of  the  process  is  the  fud  required,  which  can 
be  purchased  in  Great  Britain  for  less  than  half  the  money  it  would  cost  either  in 
France  or  Germany. 

UMBER,  is  a  massive  mineral ;  fracture  large  and  flat ;  conchoidal  in  the  great,  very 
fine  earthy  in  the  small;  dull ;  colour,  liver, chestnut,  -—dark  yellowish  brown;  opaque: 
does  not  soil,  but  writes;  adheres  strongly  to  the  tongue,  feels  a  little  rough  and  meagre, 
and  is  very  sof^ ;  specific  gravity  2*2.  It  occurs  in  beds  with  brown  jasper  in  the  island 
of  Cyprus,  and  is  used  by  painters  as  a  brown  colour,  and  to  make  varnish  dry  quickly. 
URANIUM,  is  a  rare  metal,  first  discovered  by  Klaproth,  in  the  black  mineral 
called  peMlende,  found  in  a  mine  near  Jobann-Georgen-Stadt,  in  Saxony,  and  which  is 
a  sulphuret  of  uranium.  A  double  phosphate  of  uranium  and  copper,  called  gnem 
fcrantfe,  and  uran  mica,  occurs  in  ComwalL  It  has  been  reduced  to  the  metallic  state 
by  various  devices,  but  it  has  hardly  the  appearance  of  metal  to  the  naked  eye,  and 
from  the  rarity  of  its  ores  is  not  likely  to  be  of  any  importance  in  the  arts,  except  to 
colour  glass. 

URAO,  is  the  native  name  of  a  sesquicarbonate  of  soda  found  at  the  bottom  of 
certain  lakes  in  Mexico,  especially  to  the  north  of  Zaeatecas,  and  in  several  other  pro- 
vinces ;  also  in  South  America  at  Columbia,  48  English  miles  from  Merida. 

UREA.  The  quantity  of  urea  present  in  urine  may  be  estimated  with  great  facility 
by  treating  the  urine  with  a  standard  solution  of  the  pemitrate  of  mercury.  A  copious 
white  precipitate,  resembling  the  chloride  of  silver,  with  liberation  of  nitric  acid,  falli. 
As  this  acid  prevents  the  further  action  of  the  nitrate,  it  must  be  neutralised  by  water  of 
barytes.  A  further  quantity _of  the  nitrate  of  mercury  b  to  be  now  added,  and  so  on, 
by  repeated  additions  of  the  test,  and  subsequent  neutralisation  with  barytes,  till  the 
whole  urea  is  precipitated.  The  addition  of  more  of  the  nitrate  of  mercury  produces  a 
yellow  precipitate  of  binoxide  of  mercury.  The  quantity  of  urea  present  in  a  given 
sample  of  urine,  may  thus  be  readily  deduced  from  the  quantity  of  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  mercury  required  for  its  precipitation.     The  urine  should  be  fresh. 


V. 


VACUUM-MADE  LIQUEURa  Samplesofbrandy'made  of  alcohol  and  fruits  of 
various  kinds  by  distillation  in  a  vacuum. 

In  thu  manufacture  about  200  lbs.  of  these  fruits  yield  nearly  7  quarts  of  black  cherry 
brandy,  having  the  flavour  of  prusslc  ether. 

These  brandies  may  serve  as  the  basis  of  all  compositions  of  fruit  tafias,  without  pre- 
judice to  the  delicacy  of  the  flavour.  The  brandy  has  the  taste  and  flavour  of  the  fruit 
It  is  mild  and  destitute  of  the  burning  taste  common  to  wine  brandy.  Pure  or  mixed 
with  water  it  is  an  agreeable  drink,  and  may  from  its  variety,  XaXte,  and  flavour,  ad" 
vantageously  replace  other  spirituous  mixtures. 
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The  Ijqueurs  prqiared  from'these  Tarious  sorts  of  brandy  arc  called  maraaquio,  as 
account  of  their  analogy  to  tbose  of  Venice  and  Trieste.  They  are  manafactured  fha 
the  fruit  of  a  variety  of  laurels  (cherry  bay),  called  in  Italy  marasca. 

The  distillation  in  vacuo  deprives  the  mixture  of  the  coarse  essential  oil  vfatdi 
remains  after  ordinary  distillation,  and  ivhich  contains  the  resinous  and  heterogecco'js 
substances  so  disagreeable  to  the  palate  and  injurious  to  the  stomach.  The  clisiilUtiaD 
in  vacuo  is  carried  on  at  from  40^  to  50^  of  temperature,  instead  of  ISO^  to  15CP  in  the 
ordinary  process. 

This  marasquin  from  the  wild  or  brandy  cherry  is  a  cephalic.  The  cherry  is  toaif 
and  mild.  liie  peach  approximates  to  the  cherry,  llie  strawberry  is  diuretic  aai 
beneficial  in  phthisical  complaints  and  weak  constitutions.  The  raspberry  is  cooling  ai^ 
antiscorbutic ;  mixed  with  water  it  is  a  sweet  and  agreeable  beverage.  The  flavour  of 
the  black  currant  is  very  superior,  and  the  operation  of  the  vacuum,  instead  of  weakea- 
ing,  concentrates  the  properties  of  the  fruit.     An  Exhibition  ptfjf, 

VALONIA,  b  a  kind  of  acorn,  imported  from  the  Levant  and  the  Morea  for  thense 
of  tanners,  as  the  husk  or  cup  contains  abundance  of  tannin.  The  quantity  importeu 
for  home  consumption  in  1850,  was  12,526  tons;  in  1851,  10,6S9  tons. 

VANADIUM,  isa  metal  discovered  by  Se&trom,  in  1890,  in  a  Swedish  iron,  remark- 
able for  its  ductility,  extracted  from  the  iron  mine  of  Jaberg,  not  far  from  Jookopis^. 
Its  name  is  derived  from  Vanadis,  a  Scandinavian  idol.  This  metal  has  been  found  is 
the  state  of  vanadio  acid  in  a  lead  ore  from  Zimapan,  in  Mexica  The  ^i^erj  cindcf 
of  the  Jaberg  iron  contains  more  vanadium  than  the  metal  itself.  It  exists  in  it  ai 
vanadic  acid.  For  the  reduction  of  this  acid  to  vanadium,  see  Bendius*a  TVaiieA 
ChimiCf  vol.  iv.  p.  644.  Vanadium  is  white,  and  when  its  surface  is  polished,  it  resembles 
silver  or  molybdenum  more  than  any  other  metal.  It  combines  with  oxygen  into  two 
oxides  and  an  acid. 

The  vanadate  of  ammonia,  mixed  with  infusion  of  nutgalls,  forma  a  black  liquid 
which  is  the  best  writing-ink  hitherto  known.  The  quantity  of  the  salt  requisite  is  so 
small  as  to  be  of  no  importance  when  the  vanadium  comes  to  be  more  exteosivdy  ex- 
tracted. The  writing  is  perfectly  black.  The  acids  colour  it  blue^  but  do  not  remove 
it,  as  they  do  tannate  of  iron :  the  alkalis,  diluted  so  fiir  aa  not  to  injure  the  peper,  do  not 
dissolve  it ;  and  chlorine,  which  destroys  the  black  colour,  does  not»  however,  nakc  the 
traces  illegible,  even  when  they  are  subsequently  washed  with  a  stream  of  water.  It  h 
perfectly  fluent,  and,  being  a  chemical  solution,  stands  in  want  of  no  viscid  gwn  to  sus- 
pend the  colour,  like  common  ink.  The  influence  of  time  upon  it  remains  to  be 
tried. 

VANILLA,  is  the  oblong  narrow  pod  of  the  Epidemdnn  vamiUa,  LiiOL,  of  the  natural 
iamily  Orchidtttf  which  grows  in  Mexico,  Columbia,  Peru,  and  on  the  banka  of  the 
Oronoco. 

The  best  comes  from  the  forests  round  the  village  of  Zentila,  in  the  intendancy  of 
Oaxaca. 

The  vanilla  plant  is  cultivated  in  Braxil,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  some  o^ber  tropical 
countries,  but  does  not  produce  fruit  of  such  a  delicious  aroma  as  in  Mexico.  It  clings 
like  a  parasite  to  the  trunks  of  old  trees,  and  sucks  the  moisture  which  their  bark  de- 
rives from  the  lichens,  and  other  cryptogamia,  but  without  drawing  nourishment  fivo 
the  tree  itself,  like  the  ivy  and  misletoe.  The  fruit  is  subcylindric,  about  8  inches 
long,  one-celled,  siliquose,  and  pulpy  within.  It  should  be  gathered  before  it  is  fuDy 
ripe. 

When  about  1 2,000  of  these  pods  are  collected,  they  are  strung  like  a  garland  by  their 
lower  end,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  foot-stalk  ;  the  whole  are  plunged  for  an  iostsat 
in  boiling  water  to  blanch  them  ;  they  are  then  hung  up  in  the  open  air,  and  exposed 
to  the  sun  for  a  few  hours.  Next  day  they  are  lightly  smeared  with  oil,  by  means  of  a 
feather,  or  the  fingers ;  and  are  surrounded  with  oiled  cotton,  to  prevent  the  valves  from 
opening.  As  they  become  dry,  on  inverting  their  upper  end,  they  discharge  a  viscid 
liquid  from,  it,  and  they  are  pressed  at  several  times  with  oiled  fingers,  to  promote  its 
flow.  The  dried  pods  lose  their  appearance,  grow  brown,  wrinkled,  soft,  and  shrink 
into  one-fourth  of  their  original  size.  In  this  state  they  are  touched  a  second  time 
with  oil,  but  very  sparingly  ;  because,  with  too  much  oil,  they  would  lose  much  of  their 
delicious  perfume.  Tliey  are  tlien  packed  for  the  market,  in  small  bundles  of  50  or 
100  in  each,  enclosed  in  lead  foil,  or  tight  metallic  cases.  As  it  comes  to  us,  vanilU  is 
a  capsular  fi'uit,  of  the  thickness  of  a  swan's  quill,  straight,  cylindrical,  but  somewhat 
flattened,  truncated  at  the  top,  thinned  oflT  at  the  ends,  glistening,  wrinkled,  furrowed 
lengthwise,  flexible,  from  5  to  10  inches  long,  and  of  a  reddish-brown  colour.  It  con- 
tains a  pulpy  parenchyma,  soft,  unctuous,  very  brown,  in  which  are  imbedded  black, 
brilliant,  very  small  seeds.     Its  smell  is  ambrosiacal  and  aromatic ;  its  taste  hot,  and 
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rather  sweetish.  These  properties  seem  to  depend  upon  an  essential  oil»  and  also  upon 
bensoic  acid,  which  forms  efflorescences  upon  the  surface  of  the  fruit.  The  pulpy  part 
pos!«esses  alone  the  aromatic  quality ;  the  pericarpium  has  hardly  any  smell. 

The  kind  most  esteemed  in  France,  is  called  leq  vanilla ;  it  is  about  6  inches  long, 
from  j^  to  I  of  an  inch  broad,  narrowed  at  the  two  ends,  and  curved  at  the  base ; 
somewhat  soft  and  viscid,  of  a  dark- reddish  colour,  and  of  a  most  delicious  flavour,  liko 
that  of  balsam  of  Peru.  It  is  called  vanilla  givrSes,  when  it  is  covered  with  efflorescences 
of  benzoic  acid,  after  having  been  kept  in  a  dry  place,  and  in  vessels  not  hermetically 
closed. 

The  second  sort,  called  vemilla  nnutrona,  or  bastard,  is  a  little  smaller  than  the  pre- 
ceding, of  a  less  deep  brown  hue,  drier,  less  aromatic,  destitute  of  efflorescence.  It 
is  said  to  be  the  produce  of  the  wild  plant,  and  is  brought  from  St  Donungo. 

A  third  sort,  which  comes  from  Brazil,  is  the  vaniOon,  or  large  vanilla  of  the  French 
market ;  the  vanilla  pamprona  or  hwa  of  the  Spaniards.  Its  length  is  from  5  to  6 
inches ;  its  breadth  from  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch.  It  is  brown,  soft,  viscid^ 
almost  always  open,  of  a  strong  smell,  but  less  agreeable  than  the  leq.  It  is  sometimes 
a  little  spoiled  by  an  incipient  fermentation.  It  is  cured  with  sugai,  and  enclosed  in 
tin-plate  boxes,  which  contain  from  20  to  60  pods. 

Vanilla,  as  an  aromatic,  is  much  sought  after  by  makers  of  chocolate,  ices,  and 
creams ;  by  confectioners,  perfumers,  and  liquorists,  or  dbtillers.  It  is  difficultly  re- 
duced to  fine  particles ;  but  it  may  be  sufficiently  attenuated  by  cutting  it  into  small 
bits,  and  grinding  these  along  with  sugar.  The  odorous  principle  can,  for  some 
purposes,  be  extracted  by  alcohol.  Their  analysis  by  Bucholz  is  unsatis&ctory,  and 
refers  obviously  to  the  coarsest  sort.   Berzelius  says  that  the  efflorescences  are  not  acid. 

VAPOUR  (  Vizpeur,  Fr.  ;  Dampf,  Germ.) ;  is  the  state  of  elastic  or  aeriform  fluidity 
into  which  any  substance,  naturally  solid  or  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  may  be 
converted  by  the  agency  of  heat.     See  EvAPoaATioN. 

VARNISH.  (  Vemis,  Fr. ;  Fimiss,  Germ.)  ;  is  a  solution  of  resinous  matter,  which 
is  spread  over  the  surface  of  any  body,  in  order  to  give  it  a  shining,  transparent,  and  hard 
coat,  capable  of  resisting,  in  a  greater  or  less  d^ree,  the  influences  of  air  and  moisture. 
Such  a  coat  consists  of  the  resinous  parts  of  the  solution,  which  remain  in  a  thin  layer  upon 
the  surface,  after  the  liquid  solvent  has  either  evaporated  away,  or  has  dried  up.  When 
large  quantities  of  spirit  varnish  are  to  be  made,  a  common  still,  mounted  with  its  capital 
and  worm,  is  the  vessel  employed  for  containing  the  materials,  and  it  is  placed  in  a  steam  or 
water  bath.  The  capital  should  be  provided  with  a  stuffing-box,  through  which  a  stirring- 
rod  may  pass  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  still,  with  a  cross-piece  at  its  lower  end,  and  a 
handle  or  winch  at  its  top.  After  heating  the  bath  till  the  alcohol  boils  and  begins  to  distil, 
the  beat  ought  to  be  lowered,  that  the  solution  may  continue  to  proceed  in  an  equable 
manner,  with  as  little  evaporation  of  spirit  as  possible.  The  operation  may  be  supposed 
to  be  complete  when  the  rod  can  be  easily  turned  round.  The  varnish  must  be  passed 
through  a  silk  sieve  of  proper  fineness ;  then  filtered  through  porous  paper,  or  allowed 
to  clear  leisurely  in  stone  jars.  The  alcohol  which  haa-come  over  should  be  added  to 
the  varnish,  if  the  just  proportions  of  the  resins  have  been  introduced  at  first.  The  fol- 
lowing are  reckoned  good  French  recipes  for  varnishes  :— 

Ifhiie  gpirit  vamUh.  —  Sandaracb,  250  parts ;  nu»tic  in  tears,  64 ;  elemi  resin,  S2 ; 
turpentine  (Venice),  64 ;  alcohol,  of  85  per  cent.,  1000  parts  by  measure. 

The  turpentine  is  to  be  added  after  the  resins  are  dissolvcMi.  This  is  a  brilliant 
Yamish,  but  not  so  hard  as  to  bear  polishing. 

Varnish  for  the  icood  toye  of  Spa.  —  Tender  copal,  75  parts;  mastic,  12*5 ;  Venice 
turpentine,  6 '5  ;  alcohol,  of  95  per  cent.,  100  parts  by  measure;  water  ounces,  for  ex- 
ample, if  the  other  parts  be  taken  in  ounces. 

The  alcohol  must  be  first  made  to  act  upon  the  oopal,  with  the  aid  of  a  little  oil  of 
lavender  or  camphor,  if  thought  fit;  and  the  solution  being  passed  through  a  linen  cloth, 
the  mastic  must  be  introduced.  After  it  is  dissolved,  the  Venice  turpentine,  previously 
melted  in  a  water-bath,  should  be  added ;  the  lower  the  temperature^  at  which  these 
operations  are  carried  on,  the  more  beautiful  will  the  varnish  be*^  This  varnish  ought 
to  be  very  white,  very  drying,  and  capable  of  being  smoothed  with  pumice-stone  and 
polished. 

Famish  for  certain  parte  of  carriagee Sandarach,  190  parts ;  pale  shellac,  95 ;  rosin, 

125 ;  turpentine,  190;  alcohol,  at  85  per  cent,  1000  parts  by  measure. 

Varnish  for  cabinet-makers.  —  Pale  sheUac,  750  parts ;  mastic,  64 ;  alcohol,  of  90  per 
cent,  1000  parts  by  measure.  The  solution  is  made  in  the  cold,  with  the  aid  of 
frequent  stirring.     It  is  always  muddy,  and  is  employed  without  being  filtered. 

With  the  same  resins  and  proof  spirit  a  varnish  is  nuide  for  the  bookbinders  to  do  over 
their  morocco  leather. 

like  varnish  of  Watin,  for  gilded  artidet.  —  Gum  lac,  in  grain,  125  parte ;  gamboge, 
125 ;  dragon*8  blood,  125 ;  annotto,  125 ;  saffron,  32.     Each  resin  must  be  difsoWed  in 
Vot.  II.  5  U 
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1000  parts  by  measure,  of  alcohol  of  90  per  cent  ;  two  separate  tinctures  must  be 
made  with  the  dragon's  blood  and  annotto,  in  1000  parts  of  such  alcohol ;  and  a  proper 
proportion  of  each  should  be  added  to  the  varuisb,  according  to  the  shade  of  golden 
colour  wanted. 

For  fixing  engravings  or  lithographs  upon  wood,  a  Tarnish  called  wurdamt  is  used  in 
France,  which  differs  from  others  cbiefiy  in  containing  more  Venice  turpentine,  to  maie 
it  sticky ;  it  consists  of — sandarach,  S50  parts ;  mastic  in  tears,  G4  ;  rosin,  135  ;  Venice 
turpentine,  250 ;  alcohol,  1000  parts  by  measure. 

Coped  vamith,  —  Hard  copal,  300  parts ;  drying  linseed  or  nut  oil,  from  125  to  250 
parts ;  oil  of  turpentine,  500 ;  these  three  substances  are  to  be  put  into  three  aqparate 
vessels ;  the  copal  is  to  be  fused  by  a  somewhat  sudden  application  of  beat ;  the  dryia» 
oil  is  to  be  heated  to  a  temperature  a  little  under  ebullition,  and  it  is  to  be  added  by 
small  portions  at  a  time  to  the  melted  oopal.  When  this  combination  is  made,  and  the 
heat  a  little  abated,  the  essence  of  turpentine,  likewise  previously  heated,  is  to  be  in- 
troduced by  degrees  :  some  of  the  volatile  oil  will  be  dissipated  at  first ;  but  more  being 
added,  the  union  will  take  place.  Great  care  must  be  tdcep  to  prevent  the  turpentine 
vapour  from  catching  fire,  which  might  occasion  serious  accidents  to  the  operator. 
When  the  varnish  is  made,  and  has  cooled  down  to  about  the  130th  degree  of  Fahr.,  it 
may  be  strained  through  a  filter,  to  separate  the  impuritit^s  and  undissolved  copal. 

Almost  all  varnisli -makers  think  it  indispensable  to  combine  the  drying  oil  with  the 
copal,  before  adding  the  oil  of  turpentine ;  but  in  this  they  are  mistaken.  Boiling  oil  of 
turpentine  combines  very  readily  with  fused  copal ;  and,  in  some  cases,  it  would  prc^bably 
be  preferable  to  commence  the  operation  with  it,  adding  it  in  successive  small  quantities. 
Indeed,  the  whitest  copal  varnish  can  be  made  only  in  this  way ;  for  if  the  drying  oil  have 
been  heated  to  nearly  its  boiling  point,  it  becomes  coloured,  and  darkens  the  varnish. 

This  varnish  improves  in  clearness  by  keeping.  Its  consostence  may  be  varied  by 
varying  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients,  within  moderate  limits.  Good  varnish,  ap- 
plied in  summer,  should  become  so  dry  in  24  hours  that  the  dust  will  not  stick  to  it, 
nor  receive  an  impression  from  the  fingers.  To  render  it  sufficiently  dry  and  hard  iot 
polishing,  it  must  be  subjected  for  several  days  to  the  beat  of  a  stove. 

Milk  of  wax,  is  a  valuable  varnish,  which  may  be  prepared  as  follows :  — Melt  in  a 
porcelain  capsule  a  certain  auantity  of  white  wax,  and  add  to  it,  while  in  fusion,  an 
equal  quantity  of  spirit  of  wine,  of  sp.  gr.  0*830;  stir  the  mixture,  and  pour  it  upon  a 
large  porphyry  slab.  The  granular  mass  is  to  be  converted  into  a  paste  by  the  muJier, 
with  the  addition,  from  time  to  time,  of  a  little  alcohol ;  and  as  soon  as  it  appears  to  be 
smooth  and  homogeneous,  water  is  to  be  introduced  in  small  quantities  successively,  to 
the  amount  of  four  times  the  weight  of  the  wax.  This  emulsion  is  to  be  then  passed 
through  canvas,  in  order  to  separate  such  particles  as  may  be  imperftvtly  incorporated. 

The  milk  of  wax,  thus  prepared,  may  be  spread  with  a  smooth  brush  upon  the  sur&ce 
of  a  painting,  allowed  to  dry,  and  then  fused  by  passing  a  hot  iron  (salamander)  over 
its  surface.  When  cold,  it  is  to  be  rubbed  with  a  linen  cloth  to  bring  out  the  lustre,  it 
is  to  the  unchangeable  quality  of  an  encaustic  of  this  nature,  that  the  anuent  paint- 
ings upon  the  walls  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  owe  their  freshness  at  the  pre^nt 
day. 

The  most  recent  practical  account  of  the  manufiicture  of  varnishes,  is  that  communi- 
cated by  Mr.  J.  Wilson  Neil  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  published  in  the  49th  volume 
of  their  **  Transactions.** 

The  building  or  shed  wherein  varnish  is  made,  ought  to  be  quite  detached  from  any 
buildings  whatever,  to  avoid  accidents  by  fire.  For  general  purposes,  a  building  about 
18  feet  by  16  is  sufficiently  large  for  manufacturing  4000  gallons  and  upwards  annually, 
provided  there  are  other  convenient  buildings  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  utensils, 
and  warehousing  the  necessary  stock. 

Procure  a  copper  pan,  made  like  a  common  washing-copper,  which  will  contain  from 

fifty  to  eighty  gallons,  as  occasion  may  require ;  when  wanted,  set  it  upon  the  boiling 

furnace,  and  fill  it  up  with  linseed  oil  within  five  inches  of  the  brim.     Kindle  a  fire  in 

the  furnace  underneath,  and  manage  the  fire  so  that  the  oil  shall  gradually,  but  slowly, 

increase  in  heat  for  the  first  two  hours;  then  increase  the  heat  to  a  gentle  simmer ;  and  if 

there  is  any  scum  on  the  surface,  skim  itoff  with  a  copper  ladle,  and  put  the  skimming  away. 

Let  the  oil  boil  gently  for  three  hours  longer;  then  introduce,  by  a  little  at  a  time,  one 

quarter  of  an  ounce  of  the  best  calcined  magnesia  for  every  gallon  of  oil,  occasionally 

stirring  the  oil  firom  the  bottom.     When  the  magnesia  is  all  in,  let  the  oil  boil  rather 

smartly  for  one  hour ;  it  will  then  be  sufficient.     Lay  a  cover  over  the  oil,  to  keep  out 

the  dust  while  the  fire  is  withdrawn  and  extinguished  by  water ;  next  uncover  the  oil,  and 

leave  it  till  next  morning;  and  then,  while  it  is  yet  hot,  ladle  it  into  the  carrying-jaek, 

or  let  it  out  through  the  pipe  and  cock  ;  carry  it  away,  and  deposit  it  in  either  a  tin 

or  leaden  cistern,  for  wooden  vessels  will  not  hold  it ;  let  it  remain  to  settle  for  at  least 

three  months.     The  magnesia  will  absorb  all  the  acid  and  mucilage  from  the  oil,  and 
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fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  cistern,  leaving  tlie  oil  clear  and  transparent,  and  fit  for  use. 
Recollect,  when  the  oil  b  taken  out,  not  to  disturb  the  bottoms,  which  are  only  fit  for 
black  paint. 

OKNSaAl.  OBSERVATIONS  AND  PRECAUTIONS  TO  BE  OBSERVED  IN  MAEINO  VARNISHES. 

Set  on  the  boiling-pot  with  8  gallons  of  oil ;  kindle  the  fire  ;  then  lay  the  fire  in  the 
^um-fumace ;  have  as  many  81b.  bags  of  gum-copal  all  ready  weighed  up,  as  will  be 
wanted ;  put  one  8lb.  into  the  pot,  put  fire  to  the  furnace,  set  on  the  gum-pot ;  in  three 
minutes  (if  the  fire  is  brisk)  the  gum  will  begin  to  fuse  and  give  out  its  gas,  steam,  and 
acid;    stir   and   divide  the  gum,  and  attend  to  the  rising  of  it,  as  before  directed. 
8lL».    of  copal  take  in  general  from  sixteen  to  twenty  minutes  in  fusing,  from  the 
beginning  till  it  gets  clear  like  oil,  but  the  time  depends  very  much  on  the  heat  of  the 
fire,  and  the  attention  of  the  operator.    During  the  first  twelve  minutes,  while  the  gum 
is  fusing,  the  assistant  must  look  to  tke  oil,  and  bring  it  to  a  smart  simmer;  for  it  ought 
to  be  neither  too  hot,  nor  yet  too  cola,  but  in  appearance  beginning  to  boil,  which  he 
is  strictly  to  observe,  and,  when  ready,  to  call  out,  *<  Bear  a  ^nd!**    Then  immediately 
both  lay  hold  of  a  handle  of  the  boiling-pot,  lift  it  right  up,  so  as  to  clear  the  plate, 
carry  it  out  and  place  it  on  the  ash-bed,  the  maker  instantly  returning  to  the  gum-pot, 
while  the  assistant  puts  three  copper  ladlefuls  of  oil  into  the  copper  pouring-jack, 
bringing  it  in  and  placing  it  on  the  iron  plate  at  the  back  of  the  gum-pot  to  keep  hot 
until  wanted.     When  the  maker  finds  the  gum  Is  nearly  all  completely  fused,  and  that 
it  will  in  a  few  minutes  be  ready  for  the  oil,  let  him  call  out,  **  Ready  oil!**  The  assist- 
ant is  then  to  lift  up  the  oil-jack  with  both  hands,  one  under,  the  bottom  and  the  other 
on  the  handle,  laying  the  spout  over  the  edge  of  the  pot,  and  wait  until  the  maker  calls 
out,  <*  Oil  !**  The  assistant  is  then  to  pour  in  the  oil  as  before  directed,  and  the  boiling 
to  be  continued  until  the  oil  and  gum  become  concentrated,  and  the  mixture  looks 
clear  on  the  glass;  the  gum-pot  is  now  to  be  set  upon  the  brick-stand  until  the 
assistant  puts  three  more  ladlefUls  of  hot  oil  into  the  pouring-jack,  and  three  more  into 
a  spare  tin  for  the  third  run  of  gum.     There  will  remain  in  the  boiling-pot  still  3} 
gallons  of  oil.     Let  the  maker  put  his  right  hand  down  the  handle  of  the  gum-pot  near 
to  the  side,  with  his  left  hand  near  the  end  of  the  handle,  and  with  a  firm  grip  lift  the 
gum-pot,  and  deliberately  lay  the  edge  of  the  gum-pot  over  the  edge  of  the  boiling-pot 
until  all  its  contents  run  into  the  boiling-pot.     Let  the  gum-pot  be  held,  with  its 
bottom  turned  upwards,  for  a  minute  right  over  the  boiling-pot     Observe,  that  when- 
ever the  maker  is  beginning  to  pour,  the  assistant  stands  ready  with  a  thick  piece  of 
old  carpet,  without  holes,  and  suffidently  large  to  cover  the  mouth  of  the  boiling-pot 
should  it  catch  fire  during  the  pouring,  which  will  sometimes  happen  if  the  gum-pot  is 
very  hot;  should  the  gum-pot  fire,  it  has  only  to  be  kept  bottom  upwards,  and  it  will 
go  out  of  itself ;  but  if  the  boiling-pot  should  catch  fire,  during  the  pouring,  let  the 
assistant  throw  the  piece  of  carpet  quickly  over  the  blazing  pot,  holding  it  down  all 
round  the  edges ;  in  a  few  minutes  it  will  be  smothered.      The  moment  the  maker  has 
emptied  the  giun-pot,  he  throws  into  it  half  a  gallon  of  turpentine,  and  with  the  twUh 
immediately  washes  it  from  top  to  bottom,  and  mstantly  empties  it  into  the  flat  tin  jack  : 
he  wipe^  the  pot  dry,  and  puts  in  8lbs.  more  gum,  and  sets  it  upon  the  furnace ;  pro- 
ceeding with  this  run  exactly  as  with  the  last,  and  afterwards  with  the  third  run. 
There  will  then  be  8  gallons  of  oil  and  24lbs.  of  gum  in  the  boiling-pot,  under  which 
keep  up  a  brisk  strong  fire  until  a  scum  or  froth  rises  and  covers  all  the  sur&ce  of  the 
contents,  when  it  will  begin  to  rise  rapidly.     Observe,  when  it  rises  near  the  rivets  of 
the  handles,  carry  it  from  the  fire,  and  set  it  on  tlie  ash-bed,  stir  it  down  again,  and 
scatter  in  the  driers  by  a  little  at  a  time ;  keep  stirring,  and  if  the  frothy  head  goes 
down,  put  it  upon  the  furnace,  and  introduce  gradually  the  remainder  of  the  driers, 
always  carrying  out  the  pot  when  the  froth  rises  near  the  rivets.     In  general,  if  the  fire 
be  good,  all  the  time  a  pot  requires  to  boil,  from  the  time  of  the  last  gum  being  poured 
in,  is  about  three  and  a  half  or  four  hours ;  but  time  is  no  criterion  for  a  beginner  to 
judge  by,  as  it  may  vary  according  to  the  weather,  the  quality  of  the  oil,  the  quality  of 
the  gum,  the  driers,  or  the  heat  of  the  fire,  &c. ;  therefore,  about  the  third  hour  of 
boiling,  try  it  on  a  bit  of  glass,  and  keep  it  boiling  until  it  fieels  strong  and  stringy  be- 
tween the  fingers ;  it  is  then  boiled  sufiiciently  to  carry  it  on  the  ash-bed,  and  to  be  stirred 
down  until  it  is  cold  enough  to  mix,  which  will  depend  much  on  the  weather,  vary- 
ing from  half  an  hour,  in  dry  firosty  weather,  to  one  hour  in  warm  summer  weather. 
Previous  to  beginning  to  mix,  have  a  sufficient  quantity  of  turpentine  ready,  fill  the 
pot,  and  pour  in,  stirring  all  the  time  at  the  top  or  surfiure,  as  before  directed,  until 
there  are  fifteen  gallons,  or  five  tins  of  oil  of  turpentine  introduced,  which  will  leave  it 
quite  thick  enough  if  the  gum  is  good,  and  has  been  well  run ;  but  if  the  gum  was  of 
a  weak  quality,  and  has  not  been  well  fused,  there  ought  to  be  no  more  tlian  twelve 
gallons  of  turpentine  mixed,  and  even  that  may  be  too  much.     Therefore,  when  twelve 
gallons  of  turpentine  have  been  introduced,  have  a  flat  saucer  at  hand,  and  pour  into  it 
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a  portion  of  the  vamish,  and  in  two  or  three  minutes  it  will  show  whether  it  is  Coo 
thick  ;  if  not  sufficiently  thin,  add  a  little  mure  turpentine,  and  strain  it  off  quickly. 
As  soon  as  the  whole  is  stored  away,  pour  in  the  turpentine  washings,  with  which  the 
gum-pots  have  been  washed,  into  the  boiling-pot,  and  with  the  swish  quickly  wash 
down  all  the  varnish  from  the  pot  sides ;  afterwards,  with  a  large  piece  of  woollen  rag 
dipped  in  pumice>powder,  wash  and  polish  every  part  of  the  inside  of  the  boiling-pot, 
performing  the  same  operation  on  the  ladle  and  stirrers ;  rinse  them  with  the  turpen- 
tine washings,  and  at  last  rinse  them  altogether  in  clean  turpentine,  which  also  put  to 
the  washings ;  wipe  dry  with  a  clean  soft  rag  the  pot,  ladle,  stirrer,  and  funnels,  and 
lay  the  sieve  so  as  to  be  completely  covered  with  turpentine,  which  will  always  keep  it 
from  gumming  up.  The  foregoing  directions  concerning  running  the  gum,  and  pour- 
ing in  the  oil,  and  also  boiling  off  and  mixing,  are,  with  very  little  difference,  to  be 
observed  in  the  making  of  all  sorts  of  copal  varnishes,  except  the  diffi*raioes  of  the 
quantities  of  oil,  gum,  &c.,  which  will  be  found  under  the  various  descriptions  by  nanoe, 
which  will  be  hereafter  described. 

The  choice  of  linseed  oil  is  of  peculiar  consequence  to  the  varnish-maker.  Oil  from 
fine  full-grown  ripe  seed,  when  viewed  in  a  phial,  will  appear  limpid,  pale,  and  brilliant ; 
it  is  mellow  and  sweet  to  the  taste,  has  very  little  smell,  is  specifically  lighter  than 
impure  oil,  and,  when  clarified,  dries  quickly  and  firmly,  and  does  not  materially 
change  the  colour  of  the  varnish  when  made,  but  appears  limpid  and  brilliant. 

Copai  vamiskeg  far  fine  paintings^  ^.  -^  Fuse  8  lbs.  of  the  very  cleanest  pale  African 
gum  copal,  and,  when  completely  run  fluid,  pour  in  two  gallons <^  hot  oil,  old  measure; 
let  it  boil  until  it  will  string  very  strong ;  and  in  about  fifteen  minutes,  or  while  it  is 
yet  very  hot,  pour  in  three  gallons  of  turpentine,  old  measure,  and  got  from  the  top  of 
a  cistern.  Perhaps  during  the  mixing,  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  turpentine  will 
escape;  but  the  varnish  will  be  so  much  the  brighter,  transparent,  and  fluid ;  and  will 
work  freer,  dry  more  quickly,  and  be  very  solid  and  durable  when  dry.  After  the 
varnish  has  been  strained,  if  it  is  found  too  thick,  before  it  is  quite  cold,  heat  as  much 
turpentine,  and  mix  with  it,  as  will  bring  it  to  a  proper  connstence. 

Cahmet  tfamiih,  —  Fuse  7  lbs.  of  very  fine  African  gum  copal,  and  pour  in  half  a 
gallon  of  pale  clarified  oil ;  in  three  or  four  minutes  after,  if  it  feel  stringy,  take  it  out 
of  doors,  or  into  another  building  where  there  is  no  fire,  and  mix  with  it  three  gallons 
of  turpentine ;  afterwards  strain  it,  and  put  it  aside  for  use.  Hits,  if  property  boiled, 
will  dry  in  ten  minutes;  but  if  too  strongly  boUed,  will  not  mix  at  all  with  the 
turpentine ;  and  tomitimea,  when  boiled  with  the  turpentine,  will  mix,  and  yet  refuse  to 
incorporate  with  any  other  varnish  less  boiled  than  itself:  therefore  it  requires  a  nicety 
which  is  only  to  1>e  learned  from  practice.  This  varnish  is  chiefly  intended  for  the  use 
of  japamiera,  cabinet^painters,  coach-painters,  &c. 

Be»t  body  cojtal  vam,i$h  far  coach^makerB,  ^,  —  This  b  intended  for  the  body  parts  of 
coaches  and  other  similar  vehicles,  intended  for  polishing. 

Fuse  8  lbs.  of  fine  African  gum  copal ;  add  two  gallons  of  clarified  (m1  (old  measure)  ; 
boil  it  very  slowly  for  four  or  five  hours,  until  quite  stringy ;  mix  with  three  gallons 
and  a  half  of  turpentine ;  strain  off,  and  pour  it  into  a  cistern.  As  they  are  too  slow 
in  drying,  coach-makers,  painters,  and  varnish-nuikers,  have  introduced  to  two  pots  of 
the  preceding  varnish,  one  made  as  follows :  — 


8  lbs.  of  fine  pale  gum  animd; 
2  gallons  of  clarified  oil ; 


S  \  gallons  of  turpentine. 
To  be  boiled  four  hours. 


Quick  drying  body  copal  varnish,  for  coaches,  ^c. 


(2.)  8  lbs.  of  fine  gum  anime; 
2  gallons  of  clarified  oil ; 
4^  lb.  of  white  copperas ; 
8}  gallons  of  turpentine. 
Boiled  as  before. 


(1.)  8  lbs.  of  the  best  African  copal 
2  gallons  of  clarified  oil ; 
^  lb.  of  dried  sugar  of  lead ; 
S^  gallons  of  turpentine ; 

Boiled  till  stringy,  and  mixed  and 
strained. 
To  be  mixed  and  strained  while  hot  into  the  other  pot.      These  two  pots  mixeA 
together  will  dry  in  six  hours  in  winter,  and  in  four  in  summer ;  it  is  very  useful  for 
varnishing  old  work  on  dark  colours,  &c. 

Best  pale  carriage  varnish. 


(1.)  8  lbs.  2d  sorted  African  copal ; 
2}  gallons  of  clarified  oil. 
Boiled  till  very  stringy. 
i  lb.  of  dried  copperas ; 
}  lb.  of  litharge ; 
54  gallons  of  turpentine. 
Strained,     &c. 


(1. )  6  lbs.  of  2d  sorted  gum  anim^ ; 
2  J  gallons  of  clarified  oil ; 

Jib.  of  dried  sugar  of  lead ; 
lb.  of  litharge; 
5}  gallons  of  turpentine. 

Mu  this  to  the  first  while  hot. 
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This  varnidi  will  dry  hard,  if  well  boiled,  in  four  hours  in  summer,  and  in  six  in 
winter.  As  the  name  denotes,  it  is  intended  for  the  varnishing  of  the  wheels,  springs, 
and  carriage  parts  of  coaches,  chaises,  &c. ;  also,  it  is  that  description  of  Tarnish  which 
is  generally  sold  to  and  used  by  house-painters,  decorators,  &c.,  as  from  its  drying 
quality  and  strong  gloss,  it  suits  their  general  purposes  well. 


Second  carrictge  varnish. 


8  lbs.  of  2d  sorted  gum  anim^ ; 
3}  gallons  of  line  clarified  oil ; 
5|  gallons  of  turpentine ; 
I  lb.  of  litharge; 

8  lbs.  of  2d  sorted  gum  animd ; 
3  gallons  of  clarified  oil ; 
^Ib.  of  litharge; 
I  lb.  of  dried  sugar  of  lead ; 


4  lb.  of  dried  sugar  of  lead ; 
^  lb.  of  dried  copperas. 

Boiled  and  mixed  as  before. 


Wainseoi  varnish. 


5)  gallons  of  turpentine. 

To  be  well  boiled  until  it  strings 
very  strong,  and  then  mixed  and 
strained. 

Mahogany  varnish  is  made  either  with  the  same  proportions,  with  a  little  darker 
gum ;  oUierwise  it  is  wainscot  varnish,  with  a  small  portion  of  gold  size. 

Blau:k  japan,  is  made  by  putting  into  the  set-pot  48  pounds  of  Naples,  or 
any  other  of  the  foreign  asphaltums  (except  the  Egyptian).  As  soon  as  it  is  melted,  pour 
in  10  gallons  of  raw  linseed  oil;  keep  a  moderate  fire,  and  fuse  8  pounds  of  dark 
gum  animS  in  the  gum-pot ;  mix  it  with  2  gallons  of  hot  oil,  and  pour  it  into  the 
set-pot.  Afterwards  fuse  10  pounds  of  dark  or  sea  amber  in  the  10  gallon  iron  pot ; 
keep  stirring  it  while  fusing ;  and  whenever  it  appears  to  be  overheated,  and  rising 
too  high  in  the  pot,  lift  it  from  the  fire  for  a  few  minutes.  When  it  appears  completely 
fused,  mix  in  2  gallons  of  hot  oil,  and  pour  the  mixture  into  the  set-pot ;  continue  the 
boiling  for  3  hours  longer,  and  during  that  time  introduce  the  same  quantity  of  driers 
as  before  directed :  draw  out  the  fire,  and  let  it  remain  until  morning ;  then  boil  it  until 
it  roUs  hard,  as  before  directed :  leave  it  to  cool,  and  afterwards  mix  with  turpentine. 

Pak  amber  varnish.  —  Fuse  6  pounds  of  fine  picked  very  pale  transparent  amber  in 
the  gum-pot,  and  pour  in  2  gallons  of  hot  clarified  oil.  Boil  it  until  it  strings  very 
strong.  Mix  with  4  gallons  of  turpentine.  This  will  be  as  fine  as  body  copal,  will 
work  very  free,  and  flow  well  upon  any  work  it  is  applied  to :  it  becomes  very  hard, 
and  is  the  most  durable  of  all  varnishes ;  it  is  very  excellent  to  mix  in  copal  varnishes, 
to  give  them  a  hard  and  durable  quality.  Observe ;  amber  varnish  will  always  require 
a  long  time  before  it  is  ready  for  polishing. 

Best  Brunswick  black.  —  In  an  iron  pot,  over  a  slow  fire,  boil  45  pounds  of  foreign 
asphaltum  for  at  least  6  hours ;  and  during  the  same  time  boil  in  another  iron  pot  6 
gallons  of  oil  which  has  been  previously  boUed.  During  the  boiling  of  the  6  gallons, 
introduce  6  pounds  of  litharge  gradually,  and  boil  until  it  feels  stringy  between  the 
fingers ;  then  ladle  or  pour  it  into  the  pot  containing  the  boiling  asphaltum.  Let  the 
mixture  boil  until,  upon  trial,  it  will  roll  into  hard  pills ;  then  let  it  cool,  and  mix  it 
with  25  gallons  of  turpentine,  or  until  it  is  of  a  proper  consistence. 

/nm-ttwrA  black,  —  Put  48  pounds  of  foreign  asphaltum  into  an  iron  pot,  and  boil  for 
4  hours.  During  the  first  2  hours,  introduce  7  pounds  of  red  lead,  7  pounds  of  litharge, 
3  pounds  of  dried  copperas,  and  10  gallons  of  boiled  oil ;  add  1  eight- pound  run  of  dark 
gum,  with  2  gallons  of  hot  oil.  After  pouring  the  oil  and  gum,  continue  the  boiling  2 
liours,  or  until  it  will  roll  into  hard  pills  like  japan.  When  cool,  thin  it  off  with  30 
gallons  of  turpentine,  or  until  it  is  of  a  proper  consistence.  This  varnish  is  intended 
for  blacking  the  iron- work  of  coaches  and  other  carriages,  &c. 

A  cheap  Brunswick  thick,  —  Put  28  pounds  of  common  black  pitch,  and  28  pounds  of 
common  asphaltum  made  from  gas  tar,  into  an  iron  pot;  boil  both  for  8  or  10  hours, 
which  will  evaporate  the  gas  and  moisture ;  let  it  stand  all  night,  and  early  next  morn- 
ing, as  soon  as  it  boils,  put  in  8 gallons  of  boiled  oil;  then  introduce,  gradually,  10 
pounds  of  red  lead,  and  10  pounds  of  litharge,  and  boil  for  3  hours,  or  until  it  will  roll 
very  hard.  When  ready  for  mixing,  introauce  20  gallons  of  turpentine,  or  more,  until 
of  a  proper  consistence.  Tliis  is  intended  for  engineers,  founders,  ironmongers,  &c  ;  it 
will  dry  in  half  an  hour,  or  less,  if  properly  boiled. 

Axioms  observed  in  the  making  of  eopal  varnishes,  —  The  more  minutely  the  gum  is 
run,  or  fused,  the  greater  the  quantity,  and  the  stronger  the  produce.  The  more 
regular  and  longer  the  boiling  of  the  oil  and  gum  together  is  continued,  the  more  fluid 
or  free  the  varnish  will  extend  on  whatever  it  b  applied  to.  When  the  mixture  of  oil  and 
gum  is  too  suddenly  brought  to  string  by  too  strong  a  heat,  the  varnish  requires  more 
Uian  its  Just  proportion  of  turpentine  to  thin  it,  whereby  its  oily  and  gummy  quality  is 
reduced,  which  renders  it  less  durable ;  neither  will  it  flow  so  well  in  laving  on.  The 
greater  proportion  of  oil  there  is  used  in  varnishes,  the  less  they  are  liable  to  crack* 
because  tlie  tougher  and  softer  they  are.   By  increasing  the  prop<Htion  of  gum  in  vamiahes. 
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the  thicker  will  be  the  stratum,  the  finner  they  will  set  solid,  and  the  quicker  they  win 
dry.  When  varnishes  are  quite  new  made,  and  must  be  sent  out  for  use  before  tfaey  are 
of  sufficient  age,  they  must  always  be  left  thicker  than  if  they  were  to  be  kept  the 
proper  time.  Varnish  made  from  African  copal  alone  possesses  the  most  elasticity  anJ 
transparency.  Too  much  driers  in  varnish  render  it  opaque  and  unfit  for  delicate  colocn. 
Copperas  does  not  combine  with  vambh,  but  only  hardens  it.  Sugar  of  lead  does  corv 
bine  with  varnish.  Turpentine  improves  by  age;  and  varnish  by  being  kept  in  a  wane 
place.     All  copal  or  oil  varnishes  require  age  before  they  are  used. 

Candnding  oliervatimt,  —  All  body  varnishes  are  intended  and  ought  to  have  l}  Ib& 
of  gum  to  each  gallon  of  varnish,  when  the  varnish  is  strained  off,  and  cold  ;  but  as  the 
thinning  vp,  or  quantity  of  turpentine  required  to  bring  it  to  its  proper  oonsisteuce,  ce- 
pends  very  much  upon  the  degree  of  boiling  the  varnish  has  undergone,  therefore,  when  the 
gum  and  oil  have  not  been  strongly  boiled,  it  requires  less  turpentine  for  that  purpose ; 
whereas,  when  the  gum  and  oil  are  very  strongly  boiled  together,  a  pot  of  SO  galloBi 
will  require  perhaps  3  gallons  above  the  regular  proportionate  quantity ;  and  if  mixiiu: 
the  turpentine  is  commenced  too  soon,  and  the  pot  not  sufficiently  cool,  there  will  be 
frequently  above  a  gallon  and  a  half  of  turpentine  lost  by  evaporation. 

All  carriage,  wainscot,  and  mahogany  varnish  ought  to  luive  fully  1  pound  of  gam  f^r 
each  gallon,  when  strained  and  cold ;  and  should  one  pot  require  laore  than  its  propor- 
tion of  turpentine,  the  following  pot  can  easily  be  left  not  quite  so  strongly  boiled  ;  thej 
it  will  require  less  turpentine  to  thin  it  up. 

Gold  sixes,  whether  pale  or  dark,  ought  to  have  fuUy  half  a  pound  of  good  gum  cofsl 
to  each  gallon,  when  it  is  finished ;  and  the  best  black  japan,  to  have  half  a  pound  cf 
good  gum,  or  upwards,  besides  the  quantity  of  asphaltum. 

Fine  nuxttict  or  picture  vami$h,  —  Put  5  pounds  of  fine  picked  gum  mastic  into  i 
new  4-gallon  tin  bottle ;  get  ready  2  pounds  of  glass,  bruised  as  small  as  barley ;  w«fc 
it  several  times ;  afterwards  dry  it  perTectly,  and  put  it  into  the  bottle  with  2  ^lons  cf 
turpentine  that  has  settled  some  time;  put  a  piece  of  soft  leather  under  the  buj^;  lay 
the  tin  on  a  sack  upon  the  counter,  table,  or  any  thing  that  stands  solid ;  begin  to  agitate 
the  tin,  smartly  rolling  it  backward  and  forward,  causing  the  gum,  glaas,  and  turpef>- 
tine,  to  work  as  if  in  a  barrel-churn  for  at  least  4  hours,  when  the  varnish  may  be  emptied 
out  into  any  thing  sufficiently  clean,  and  large  enough  to  bold  it.  If  the  gum  is  not 
all  dissolved,  return  the  whole  into  the  bottle,  and  agitate  as  before,  until  all  the  gum 
is  dissolved ;  then  strain  it  through  fine  thin  muslin  into  a  clean  tin  bottle  :  leave  it  on- 
corked,  so  that  the  air  can  get  in,  but  no  dust ;  let  it  stand  for  9  months,  at  least,  before 
it  is  used ;  for  the  longer  it  u  kept,  the  tougher  it  will  be,  and  less  liable  to  chill  or 
bloom.  To  prevent  mastic  varnish  from  chilling,  boil  1  quart  of  river  sand  with  2 
ounces  of  pearl-ashes ;  afterwards  wash  the  sand  three  or  four  times  with  hot  water, 
straining  it  each  time ;  put  the  sand  on  a  soup-plate  to  dry,  in  an  oven ;  and  when  it  is 
of  a  good  heat,  pour  half  a  pint  of  hot  sand  into  each  gallon  of  varnish,  and  shake  it  weB 
for  5  minutes;  it  will  soon  settle,  and  carry  down  the  moisture  of  the  gum  and  turpen- 
tine, which  is  the  general  cause  of  mastic  varnish  chilling  on  paintings. 

Ommoa  mastic  varnish.  —  Put  as  much  gum  mastic,  unpicked,  into  the  gum-pot  aa 
may  be  required,  and  to  every  2J  pounds  of  gum  pour  in  1  gallon  of  cold  turpentine ; 
set  the  pot  over  a  very  moderate  fire,  and  stir  it  with  the  stirrer ;  be  careful,  when  tb; 
steam  of  the  turpentine  rises  near  the  mouth  of  the  pot,  to  cover  it  with  the  carpet*  sad 
carry  it  out  of  doors,  as  the  vapour  is  very  apt  to  catch  fire.  A  few  minutes*  low  heat  vvt 
perfectly  dissolve  8  pounds  of  gum,  which  will,  with  4  gallons  of  turpentine,  produce, 
when  strained,  4j^  gallons  of  varnish ;  to  which  add,  while  yet  hot,  5  pints  of  pale  tnrpco- 
tine  varnish,  which  improves  the  body  and  hardness  of  the  ma«tic  varnish. 

Oryital  varnitht  may  be  made  either  in  the  varnish-housc,  drawing-room,  or  pir- 
lour.  Procure  a  bottle  of  Canada  balsam,  which  can  be  had  at  any  druggist's ;  (hav 
out  the  cork,  and  set  the  bottle  of  balsam  at  a  little  distance  from  the  fire,  turning  it 
round  several  times,  until  the  heat  has  thinned  it ;  then  have  something  that  will  bo! J 
as  much  as  double  the  quantity  of  balsam ;  carry  the  balsam  from  the  fire,  and,  while 
fluid,  mix  it  with  the  same  quantity  of  good  turpentine,  and  shake  them  together  until  tbev 
are  well  incorporated :  in  a  few  days  the  varnish  is  fit  for  use,  particularly  if  it  b  poured 
into  a  half-gallon  glass  or  stone  bottle,  and  kept  in  a  gentle  warmth«  This  varnish  is 
used  for  maps,  prints,  charts,  drawings,  paper  ornaments,  &c. ;  and  when  made  upon  a 
larger  scale,  requires  only  warming  the  balsam  to  mix  fi'ith  the  turpentine. 

White  hard  spirit-of-wine  varnish,  —  Put  5  pounds  of  gum  sandarae  into  a  4-gallon 
tin  bottle,  with  2  gallons  of  spirits  of  wine,  60  over  proof,  and  agitate  it  until  disserved, 
exactly  as  directed  for  the  best  mastic  varnish,  recollecting,  if  washed  glass  is  used,  that 
it  is  convenient  to  dip  the  bottle  containing  the  gum  and  spirits  into  a  oopperful  of  hot 
water  every  10  minutes  —  the  bottle  to  be  immersed  only  2  minutes  at  a  time  —  which 
will  greatly  assist  the  dissolving  of  the  gum ;  but,  above  all,  be  careful  to  keep  a  firm  bold 
over  the  cork  of  the  bottle,  otherwise  the  rarefiiction  will  drive  the  cork  out  with  the 
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foree  of  a  shot,  and  perhaps  set  fire  to  the  pUce.  The  hottle,  every  time  it  is  heated, 
ought  to  be  carried  away  from  the  fire ;  the  cork  should  be  eased  a  little,  to  allow 
the  rarefied  air  to  escape;  then  driven  tight,  and  the  agitation  continued  in  this 
manner  until  all  the  gum  is  properly  dissolved ;  which  is  easily  known  by  having  an 
empty  tin  can  to  pour  tlie  varnish  into,  until  near  the  last,  which  is  to  l>e  poured  into  a 
gallon  measure.  If  the  gum  is  not  all  dissolved,  return  the  whole  into  the  4-gaUon  tin, 
and  continue  the  agitation  until  it  is  ready  to  be  strained,  when  every  thing  ought  to 
be  quite  ready,  and  perfectly  clean  and  dry,  as  oily  tins,  funnels,  strainers,  or  any  thing 
damp,  or  even  cold  weather,  will  chill  and  spoil  the  varnish.  After  it  is  strained  off, 
put  into  the  varnish  1  quart  of  very  pale  turpentine  varnish,  and  shake  and  mix  the  two 
well  together.  Spirit  varnishes  should  be  kept  well  corked :  tliey  are  fit  to  use  the  day 
after  being  made. 

Brown  hard  9pirit  vamUh  —  is  made  by  putting  into  a  bottle  3  pounds  of  gum 
sandarac,  with  2  pounds  of  shellac,  and  2  gallons  of  spirits  of  wine,  60  over  proof;  pro- 
ceeding exactly  as  before  directed  for  the  white  hard  varnish,  and  agitating  it  when  cold, 
which  requires  about  4  hours*  time,  without  any  danger  of  fire ;  whereas,  making  any 
spirit  varnish  by  heat  is  always  attended  with  danger.  No  spirit  varnish  ought  to  be 
xnade  either  near  a  fire  or  by  candle  light.  When  this  brown  hard  is  strained,  add  1 
quart  of  turpentine  varnish,  and  shake  and  mix  it  well :  next  day  it  is  fit  for  use. 

The  Chinese  immish,  comes  from  a  tree,  which  grows  in  Cochin- China,  China,  and 
Siam.     It  forms  the  best  of  all  varnishes. 

Gold  lacker,  —  Put  into  a  clean  4-gallon  tin,  1  pound  of  ground  turmeric,  1^  ounces 
of  powdered  gamboge,  Sj  pounds  of  powdered  gum  sandarac,  J  of  a  pound  of  shellac, 
nnd  2  gallons  of  spirits  of  wine.  After  being  agitated,  dissolved,  and  strained,  add  1  pint 
of  turpentine  varnish,  well  mixed. 

Red  gpirit  lacker.  Pah  hraee  lacker. 

2  gallons  of  spirits  of  wine ;  2  gallons  of  spirits  of  wine ; 

1  pound  of  dragon*s  blood ;  3  ounces  of  Cape  aloes,  cut  small ; 

3  pounds  of  SiMinish  annotto ;  1  pound  of  fine  pale  shellac ; 
3|  pounds  of  gum  sandarac ;  1  ounce  gamboge,  cut  small. 

2  pints  of  turpentine.  No  turpentine  varnish.     Made  exactly  as 
Made  exactly  as  the  yellow  gold  lacker.  before. 

But  observe,  that  those  who  make  lackers,  frequently  want  some  paler,  and  some 
darker,  and  sometimes  inclining  more  to  the  particular  tint  of  certain  of  the  com- 
ponent ingredients.  Therefore,  if  a  4-ounce  phial  of  a  strong  solution  of  each  ingre- 
dient be  prepared,  a  lacker  of  any  tint  can  be  produced  at  any  time. 

Preparation  of  lineeed  oil  for  mcJcing  tfomishes,  -— >  Put  25  gallons  of  linseed  oil 
into  an  iron  or  copper  pot  that  will  hold  at  least  SO  gallons ;  put  a  fire  under,'  and 
gradually  increase  the  heat,  so  that  the  oil  may  only  simmer,  for  2  hours;  during 
that  time  the  greatest  part  of  iu  moisture  evaporates;  if  any  scum  arises  on  the 
surface,  skim  it  off,  and  put  that  aside  for  inferior  purposes.  Then  increase  the 
gradually,  and  sprinkle  in,  by  a  little  at  a  time,  3  lbs.  of  scale  litharge,  3  lbs. 
of  good  red  lead,  and  2  lbs.  of  Turkey  umber,  all  well  dried  and  free  from 
moisture.  If  any  moist  driers  are  added,  they  will  cause  the  oil  to  tumefy ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  darken  it,  causing  it  to  look  opaque  and  thick,  ropy  and  clammy, 
and  hindering  it  from  drying  and  hardening  in  proper  time  ;  besides,  it  will  lie  on  the 
working  painting  like  a  piece  of  bladder  skin,  and  be  very  apt  to  rise  in  blisters.  As 
soon  as  all  the  driers  are  added  to  the  oil,  keep  quietly  stirring  the  driers  from  the 
bottom  of  the  pot ;  otherwise  they  will  burn,  which  will  cause  the  oil  to  blacken  and 
thicken  before  it  is  boiled  enough.  Let  the  fire  be  so  regulated  that  the  oil  shall  only 
boil  slowly  for  three  hours  from  the  time  all  the  driers  were  added ;  if  it  then  ceases  to 
throw  up  any  scum,  and  emits  little  or  no  smoke,  it  is  necessary  to  test  its  temperature 
by  a  few  quill  tops  or  feathers.  Dip  a  quill  top  in  the  oil  every  two  nunutes,  for  when 
the  oil  Ls  boiled  enough,  the  quill  top  will  crackle  or  curl  up  quite  burnt ;  if  so,  draw  out 
the  fire  immediately,  and  let  the  oU  remain  in  the  pot  at  least  firom  10  to  24  hours,  or 
longer  if  convenient,  for  the  driers  settle  much  sooner  when  the  oil  is  left  to  cool  in  the 
pot,  than  when  it  is  immediately  taken  out 

Po;>;>y  oil.  —  Into  four  pints  of  pure  soft  water,  put  two  ounces  of  foreign  white  vi- 
triol ;  warm  the  water  in  a  clean  copper  pan,  or  glazed  earthen  jar,  until  the  vitriol  is 
dissolved ;  pour  the  mixture  into  a  clean  glass  or  stone  bottle,  large  enough  to  contain 
three  gallons ;  then  add  to  the  solution  of  vitriol  one  gallon  and  a  half  of  poppy  oil, 
cork  and  agitate  the  lx>ttle  regularly  and  smartly  for  at  least  two  hours ;  then  pour  out 
the  contents  into  a  wide  earthenware  dish :  leave  it  at  rest  for  eight  days,  when  the  oil 
will  be  clean  and  brilliant  on  the  surfiice,  and  may  l)e  taken  off  with  a  spoon  or  flat 
skimmer,  and  put  up  in  a  glass  bottle  and  exposed  to  the  light,  which  in  a  few  weeks 
renders  ihs  oil  exceedingly  limpid  and  colourless. 
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Nut-oU,  or  oU  of  waJtwt;  is  extracted  by  expression  ;  and  that  which  is  extracted 
without  beat,  is  certainly  the  most  pale,  pure,  and  nutritive  seasoning,  and  retains  an 
exquisite  taste  of  the  fruit.  That  designed  far  tiie  arts  is  of  in^rior  quality,  aod  is 
plentifully  imported  to  us  from  France  ;  the  heat  it  undergoes  in  its  torreCsction,  pre- 
vious to  its  expression,  disposes  it  to  dry  more  quickly  than  that  expressed  by  the  cold 
process ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  heat,  though  it  frees  it  from  its  unctuous  quality, 
gives  it  more  colour.  When  it  has  been  extracted  by  the  cold  process,  it  may  be  pre« 
pared  in  the  same  way  as  directed  for  the  poppy  oil. 

In  the  above  article  I  have  retained  the  workmen's  names — gum,  white  vitriol,  &c., 
instead  of  resin,  sulphate  of  xinc,  &c. 

VARNISH  ;  Green,  Grind  Chinese  blue  with  double  the  quantity  of  finely 
powdered  chromate  of  potash  and  copal  varnish,  thinned  with  turpentine.  The  pro- 
portions of  blue  and  chromate  may  be  varied.  This  varnish  produces  a  striking  effect 
on  japanned  goods.  Sec. 

VEGETABLE  A  CI  Da  The  term  vegetable  is  now  nearly  superseded  by  the  word 
organic^  though  the  distinction  must  always  be  maintained  between  acids  of  animal  and 
vegetable  origin. 

Tlie  following  are  the  most  prominent  vegetable  acids. 


Aconitic 

Citric 

Kramerio 

Raoemie 

Acrylic 

Cocinic 

Lactic 

Rocrellic 

Benxilic 

Cominic 

Meconic 

Saccharic 

Benzoic 

Cou  marie 

Metagallic 

Suberic 

Bilic 

Cuminic 

Mucic 

Succinic 

Boletio 

Ellagic 

Nitro-picrie 

Tannic 

Campholic 

Erytbric 

CEnanthic 

Tartaric 

Camphoric 

Fumaric 

Poratartaric 

Tartralic 

Carbolic 

Fungic 

Pectio 

Tartrelic 

Cevadic 

Gallic 

Pyrocitric 

Valeric 

Clielidonio 

Hippurio 

Pyrogallic 

Veratric 

Cinnamic 

Isatic 

Pyrotartaric 

Xanthie 

Citraconic 

Itaconic 

Quinic 

VEINS  (Fihns,  Fr. ;   G'dnge^  Germ.)  ;  are  the  fissure  or  rents  in  rocks,  whidi  are 
filled  with  peculiar  mineral  substances,  most  commonly  metallic  ores. 

VEIN  STONES,  or  GANGUES,  are  the  mineral  substances  which  accompany, and 
frequently  enclose,  the  metallic  ores. 

VELLUM,  is  a  fine  sort  of  Parchmekt,  which  see. 

VELVET  (^I'elourSy  Fr.  ;   Sammet,  Germ.);  a  peculiar  stuff,  the  nature  of  which  b 
explained  under  Fustian  and  Textile  FAsaics. 

VENETIAN  CHALK,  is  Steatite. 

VENTI L  ATION,  or  the  renewal  of  fresh  air  in  stagnant  places,  is  nowhere  exhibited 
to  such  advantage  as  in  the  coal  mines  of  Northumberland  and  Durham,  where 
Mr.  Buddie  has  carried  well  nigh  to  systematic  perfection  the  plan  of  coursing  the 
air  through  the  winding  galleries,  originally  contrived  about  the  year  1760,  by  Mr.  James 
Spedding,  of  Workington,  the  ablest  pitman  of  his  day.*  He  conyerted  the  whole  o( 
the  passages  into  air-pipes,  so  to  speak,  drew  the  current  of  air  from  tlie  downcast  pit, 
then  traversed  it  up  and  down,  and  round  about,  through  the  several  sheths  of  the 
workings,  so  that  no  particular  gallery  was  left  without  a  current  of  air.  He  thereby 
succeeded  in  actually  expelling  the  noxious  gases  from  the  mines  ;  those  demons,  which 
in  Germany,  at  no  remote  era,  were  wont  to  be  combated  by  the  priests  with  impotent 
exorcisms  or  pious  frauds.  Before  Mr.  Buddie  introduced  his  improvements,  be  has 
known  the  air  to  be  led  through  a  series  of  workings,  thirty  miles  long,  before  it  made 
its  exit.  There  is  in  every  coal  mine  an  experienced  corps,  called  wastemen,  because 
they  travel  over  the  waste,  or  the  exhausted  regions,  who  can  tell  at  once,  by  the  whist- 
ling sound  which  the  air  makes  at  the  crevices  in  certain  partitions  and  doors,  whether  tlie 
ventilation  be  in  good  condition  or  not.  lliey  hear  these  stoppings  begin  to  sing  or  caB 
as  they  say,  whenever  an  interruption  takes  place  in  any  point  of  the  labyrinthian  line. 
Another  indication  of  something  being  wrong,  is  when  the  doors  get  so  heavy,  that  the 
boys  in  attendance  upon  them  find  them  difficult  to  shut  or  open.  The  instant  such  a 
defect  is  discovered  by  any  one,  he  cries  aloud,  "  Holloa,  there  is  something  wrong — 
the  doors  are  calling  I** 

In  Mr.  Spedding*s  system,  the  whole  of  the  return  air  came  in  one  current  to  his 
rarefying  furnace  (see  letter  c.  Jig.  1484.),  whether  it  was  at  the  expIosiTC  point  or  not 
This  distribution  was  often  firaught  with  such  danger,  that  a  torrent  of  water  had  to  be 
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kept  in  readiness,  under  the  name  of  the  valerrall,  to  be  Ivl  down  to  citingiiiBh  the  Am 
in  a  moment.  Many  eiplotioni  at  tliat  time  occurred,  iram  Ibe  Ainucea  belov,  and 
also  down  through  tubes  IVom  the  Tutnaces  aboTe-ground. 

About  the  yeai  ISOT,  Mr.  Buddie  had  his  attention  intensely  occupied  with  this  m«t 
important  object,  and  then  devised  his  plan  of  a  divided  cutrenlt  carrying  that  portion 
through  the  active  furnace  c,^.  1484,,  and  tbe  portion  of  the  air  from  the /out  workings 
of  (he  air  which,  descending  in  the  downcast  pit*,  eouncd  through  tbe  efcun  workings,  up 
the  dumb  furnace  d,  till  it  reached  a  certain  elevation  in  a,  Ibe  upcast  pit,  above  llic 
fireplace.  The  pitmen  had  a  great  avenion,  however,  at  first  to  adopt  this  plan,  as  they 
thought  that  the  current  of  air,  by  being  split,  would  lose  its  ventilating  power ;  but 
(tiey  were,  ere  long,  convinced  by  Mr.  Buddie  to  the  contrary.  He  divided  the  main 
current  into  two  leparstc  streams,  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit  *,  as  shown  by  darts  in  the 
Ritute  ;  the  feathered  ones,  icpresenting  that  part  of  the  pit  in  which  the  course  of  tlio 
current  of  air  is  free  from  eiplosive  mixture,  or  does  not  contain  above  one  thirtielh 
of  carburetted  hydrogen,  as  indicated  by  its  effect  upon  the  flame  of  a  candle.  The 
naked  darts  denote  the  portions  of  the  mine  where  the  air,  being  charged  to  the  firing 
iwint,  is  led  off  towards  n,  the  dumb  furnace,  which  communicates  with  the  hot  upcast 
shall,  out  of  reach  of  the  flame,  and  thence  derives  iu  power  of  draught  By  suitable 
alterations  in  the  stoppings  (see  the  various  tranavene  lines,  and  the  crosses),  my  portion 
oFthe  workings  may,  by  the  agency  of  the  ftimace,  be  laid  out  of,  or  brought  within,  the 
course  ofthe  vitiated  current,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  skilful  mine-viewer  I  so  that,  if  lie 
found  it  necessary,  he  could  conllne,  by  proper  arrangements  of  bis  rnmace,  all  tbe 
viliated  current  to  a  rnere  gas-pipe  or  drill,  and  direct  it  wholly  through  the  dumb  fur- 
nace. During  a  practice  of  twenty  years,  Mr.  Buddie  had  not  met  with  any  accident  in 
consequence  of  a  defect  in  the  stoppings  preventing  the  complete  division  of  the  air. 
'llie  engineer  has  It  thus  within  his  power  to  detach  or  insulate  those  portions  of  the 
mine  in  which  there  i>  a  great  exudation  of  gu,  from  the  real ;  and,  indeed,  he  Is  con- 
tinually making  changes,  Irarrowing  sad  lending  currents,  so  to  speak  ;  sometimei  laying 
one  division  or  panel  upon  the  one  air-coune,  and  sometimes  upon  the  other,  just  to 
suit  the  immediate  emergency.  As  soon  as  any  district  has  oeued  to  be  dangerous,  b; 
the  eihauation  of  the  gas-blowers,  it  is  transferred  from  tbe  foul  to  the  pure  air-coune, 
where  gunpowder  may  be  safely  tised,  as  also  eandles,  ioslead  of  IHvy'i  lamps,  which 
give  less  light 

The  quantity  of  air  put  down  iuto  tlie  Wallscnd  colliery,  at  the  lime  of  the  last 
dreadfiil  Occident,  IBIh  June,  1B95,  was  not  less  than  5000cubic  feet  per  minute,  vhenco 
it  has  been  justly  inferred  that  the  explosion  waa  caused  by  tin  rashness  of  a  wastemau 
carrying  ■  light  through  a  door  into  a  (but  drift. 

Till  the  cutting  out  of  the  pillars  commences  (see  the  right  end  of  the  diagram),  tlic 
tentila^oD  of  the  leveral  passages,  boards,  &c.,  may  be  kept  peifect,  supposing  the 
wnrking  axleDding  no  further  than  a  or  b;  because,  as  long  as  there  are  pillars  standing. 
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every  passage  may  be  eoDverted  into  on  air-conduit,  for  leading  a  current  of  air  in  any 
direciion,  either  to  c,  the  burning,  or  d,  the  dumb  fumsce.  But  the  lint  pillar  (liat  is 
removed,  deranges  the  ventilation  at  that  spot,  and  takes  awny  the  means  of  carrying 
the  sir  into  the  further  recess  towards  c.      In  taking  out  the  pillars,  the  miners  always 

be  evolved,  shall  he  immediately  carried  off  from   the  people  at  work       WhcD  a  nnga 
Vol.  IL  6  X 
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tf  pillan  hM  beta  TcnioTcdi,  u  M  i,t,f,  do  power  teinuni  of  dUlodgipg  Ibe  km  frein 
the  Kctioo  of  the  mine  beyond  a,  b  ;  and  *•  the  |H)len  era  suec«ai*el;  cut  ■«•!  to 
the  left  hand  of  the  line  a,  ft,  the  nie  of  the  goaf,  at  told,  ia  iaeiewed.  Thit  lacuitj  b 
a  true  gaa-holder,  or  reiervair,  contiaiullj  dinchaiyng  Uoelf  at  the  poiati  ^  A,  <■  into 
the  eirvulattng  curreat,  to  be  carried  off  bj  the  gaa-fnpa  drill  at  tba  duoib  fiimoe,  bot 
not  to  be  Buffered  ercr  to  come  In  contact  with  fiame  of  anj  deecription.  Tbc  neit 
range  of  woriting  n  the  line  of  piLlan  to  the  left  of  a,  fr  ^  tlic  coal  having  been  entirely 
eieared  out  of  the  apace  to  the  right,  where  the  place  of  the  pillan  it  maiked  bj  dotted 
line*.  The  roof  in  the  waite  lOan  fall*  down,  and  get*  fneturcd  up  to  tbe  neit  aewa 
of  Bool,  Balled  the  yard-eoul  eeam,  which,  ahouodlof;  in  gas,  leDda  it  down  in  laifjc 
quantities,  and  keep*  the  immense  gaaometer,  ot  goat  below,  oootmually  n 
SeeSroTi. 

There  are  two  general  plans  in  use  Tot  at  once  difTuaing  beat  and 
in  eiteouve  buildinrs  which  plans  dilTei  cssentiall;  in  their  principle* 
and  elfecta.  The  oldeat,  and  what  may  be  called,  the  ra^  nwlbod,  ee 
alow  in  the  paiaagcs  or  roesni  to  give  warmth  in  cold  weather,  aw  ^ 

large  and  lofly  chimoej-atalko,  to  draw  air  in  hot  weather  out  of  tbe  bouse  bj  auction, 
so  to  apeak,  whereby  frnh  air  flows  in  to  maintain,  though  imperfecttj,  an  equiUbrium 
of  preisure.  In  apartments,  thui  warmed  and  ventilated,  the  atnwaphere  is  innsisiilj 
rarer  than  it  ia  out  of  doces,  while,  in  Bold  wather,  tba  external  air  rushes  in  at  every 
opening  and  crevice  of  door,  window,  or  chimne]' — the  fruitful  aource  of  indigwaitioa 
(o  the  inmalaa. 

The  evil*  nralting  from  tbe  stove-heating  and  oir-nrefyliig  ayslem  were,  a  lew  jcen 
ago,  iDvetttgaled  by  me,  in  ■  paper  read  before  tbe  Itoyal  Socioty  *,  and  afteisratdi 
published  in  aeveral  scientific  and  techmriogical  jouniala.  It  ts  thsm  aaid  that  the 
obsenations  of  Saunute,  and  other  acientiiie  travellers  in  mounlainoua  regiooa,  demon- 
stiate  how  difficult  and  paiulul  It  is  to  make  rauacular  or  mental  eiettioaa  in  ratstcd 
air.  Even  the  slight  randaetioo  of  the  atmoapbere,  oofrcspoiidif^  to  a  low  stale  of  the 
barometer,  at  the  level  of  the  sen,  i*  sufficient  to  oocasion  languor,  lassitude,  and  ua- 
casineaa  in  persona  of  delicate  nerves ;  while  the  oppotitc  oondilion  of  inereaanl  presaure. 
a*  indicated  by  a  high  state  of  the  barometer,  has  a  bracing  cSect  upon  both  body  and 
mind.  Thus  weaee  bow  ventilation,  by  tbe  powerful  drauj^t  of  ■  high  ^mney  ilalk, 
as  it  operate*  by  pumping  out,  eihauating,  and  attenuating  the  air,  may  pn»e  detri- 
mental to  vivacity  and  health ;  and  how  ventilation,  by  forcing  in  air  with  ■  Dm  or  * 
pump,  i*  greatly  to  be  preferred,  not  only  lor  the  reaaon  above  aaugned,  but  becauae  it 
prevent*  all  regurgitation  of  foul  air  down  the  chimneys  an  accident  sure  to  happen  in 
the  former  method.  Genial  air  thrown  in  by  a  Ian,  in  the  basement  story  of  a  buUdii^. 
also  prevent*  the  sti^nalion  ot  vapours  from  damp  and  miastnato,  which  luik  about  the 
foundation  of  buildipgs  and  in  sewers,  and  whidi  are  sucked  in  by  the  rarefying  plan. 
Many  a  lordly  mansion  is  rendered  hardly  tenantable  from  such  a  cause,  during  certain 

The  omdenaiag  plan,  a*  executed  by  the  engineers,  Meiara.  Easton  and  Amo*,  at  the 
Refbnn  Club  House,  conuns  of  a  large  bn,  revolving  rapidly  in  a  cyliadtieal  eaaa,  am) 
ia  capable  of  throwing  11,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  into  a  spacious  satAetTanesc 
tunnel,  under  tbe  basement  itory.  'nie  fan  is  driien  by  an  elegant  steam^ngiiK 
worked  on  the  eipansion  principle,  of  five  horses'  power.  It  ia  placed  in  a  vault,  undn 
the  flag-pavement,  in  front  of  the  liuilding  |  and  ai  it  moves  very  imoothlj,  and  bom 
merely  cinders  fi-am  the  house  firea,  along  with  some  anthracite,  it  occasons  no  ouiaanR 
of  any  kind.  Tlie  steam  of  cundensatlon  of  the  engine  supplies  3  cast-iron  ehnt*  vnb 
tbe  requisite  beat  fur  warming  the  wliole  of  the  building.  Each  of  these  cbesu  i*  * 
"  feel  citcmally,  and  ia  distributed  internally  Into  T  paiallel  east-injo  csms, 
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each  about  S  inches  wide,  which  are  separated  by  parallel  alternate  spaeea,  of  the  same 
width,  for  the  passage  of  the  air  transversely*  as  it  is  impelled  by  the  fan. 

^•9.1485*  is  a  transverse  vertical  section  of  the  steam  chest,  for  heating  the  air ;  Jip,!  486. 
is  a  plan  of  the  same ;  and  ^.1487.  is  a  perspective  view,  showing  the  outside  caaing,  also 
the  pipe  a,  for  admitting  the  steam,  and  the  stop-cock  6,  lor  allowing  the  condensed 
vrater  to  escape; 

This  arrangement  is  moot  judicious,  economising  fuel  to  the  utmost  degree  ;  because 
the  steam  of  condensation  which,  in  a  Watt's  engine,  would  be  absorbed  and  carried  off 
by  the  air-pump,  is  here  turned  to  good  account,  in  warming  tiie  air  of  ventilation 
during  the  winter  months.  Two  hundred  weight  of  fuel  suffice  for  woiking  this  steam- 
engine  during  twelve  hours.  It  pumps  water  for  household  purposes,  raises  the  coals 
to  the  several  apartments  on  the  upper  floors,  and  drives  the  fan  ventilator.  Tlie  air, 
in  flowing  rapidly  through  the  series  of  cells,  placed  alternately  between  the  steam- 
cases,  cannot  be  scorched,  as  it  is  generally  with  air  stoves ;  but  it  is  heated  only  to  the 
genial  temperature  of  from  75^  to  85^  Fahr.,  and  it  thence  enters  a  common  chamber 
of  brickwork  in  the  basement  story,  from  which  it  is  let  off  into  a  series  of  distinct 
flues,  governed  by  dialled  valves  or  registers,  whereby  it  is  conducted  in  regulated 
quantities  to  the  several  apartmoits  of  the  building.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  devise  a  better  plan  for  the  purpose  of  warming  and  ventilating  a  large 
house ;  and  I  am  only  sorry  to  observe,  that  the  plan  prqjec^  by  the  engineers  has 
been  it^vdicioudg  counteracted  in  two  particulars. 

Ttie  first  of  these  is,  that  the  external  air,  which  supplies  the  fim,  is  nmde  to  traverse 
a  great  heap  of  coke  before  it  can  enter  that  apparatus,  whereby  it  suffers  such  friction 
ns  materially  to  obstruct  the  venUlation  of  the  house.  The  following  experiments,  which 
I  made  recmtly  upon  this  pmnt,  will  place  the  evil  in  a  proper  light :  —-Having  fitted 
up  Dr.  Wollaston*s  diffeiential  barometer,  as  an  anemometer,  with  oil,  of  specific  gravity 
O'900  in  one  leg  of  its  syphon,  and  water  of  1  <XX)  in  the  other,  covered  with  the  said  oil 
in  the  two  cisterns  at  top*  I  found  that  the  stream  of  air  produced  by  the  fan,  in  a  cer- 
tain part  of  the  flue,  had  a  velocity  only  as  the  number  8,  while  the  air  was  drawn 
through  the  coke,  but  that  it  had  a  velocity  in  the  same  place  as  the  number  11,  when- 
ever the  air  was  freely  admitted  to  the  fim  by  opening  a  side  door,  llius,  three- 
elevenths,  both  of  the  ventilating  and  warming  effect  of  the  fan,  are  lost.  I  cannot 
divine  any  good  reason  for  making  the  memben  of  the  lleform  Club  breathe  an 
atmosphere,  certainly  not  improved,  but  most  probably  vitiated,  by  being  passed  in  a 
moist  state  through  a  porous  sulphurous  carbon,  whereby  it  will  tend  to  generate  the 
two  deleterious  gases,  carbonic  oxide  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree.  It  is  vain  to  allege  that  these  gases  may  not  be  discoverable  by  chemical 
analysis  —  can  the  gaseous  matters,  which  generate  cholera,  yellow  fever,  or  ague,  be 
detected  by  chemical  re-agents  ?  No,  truly  ;  yet  every  one  admits  the  reality  of  their 
specific  virus,  i  should  propose  that  the  air  be  transmitted  through  a  large  sheet  of 
wire-doth  before  it  reaches  the  fan,  wliercby  it  would  be  freed  from  the  grosser  par- 
ticles of  soot  that  pollute  the  atmosphere  of  London.  The  wire-doth  should  be  brushed 
every  morning. 

The  second  particular,  which  oounteraets  in  some  measure  the  good  effects  of  the  fan 
in  steam  ventilation,  is  the  huge  stove  placed  in  the  top  story  of  the  building,  lliis 
potent  furnace,  consuming,  when  in  action,  3  cwt.  of  coals  per  day,  tends  to  draw  down 
foul  air,  for  its  own  supply,  from  the  chimneys  of  the  adjoining  rooms,  and  thus  to  im- 
pede  the  upward  current  created  by  the  fkn.  I  have  measured,  by  Dr.  WoIiaston*s 
differential  barometer,  the  ventilating  influence  of  the  said  furnace  stove*  and  find  it  to 
be  perfectly  insignificant,  -—  nay,  most  absurdly  so,  —  when  compared  with  the  fan,  as 
to  the  quantity  of  fuel  which  each  requires  per  day.  The  rarefiustion  of  air  in  the  stove 
chamber,  in  reference  to  the  external  air,  was  indicated  by  a  quarter  of  an  inch  diffe- 
rence of  level  in  the  legs  of  the  oil  and  water  syphon,  and  this  when  the  door  of  the 
stove-room  was  shut,  as  it  usually  is;  the  tube  of  the  differential  barometer  being 
inserted  in  a  hole  in  the  door.  The  fan  indicates  a  ventilating  force  equal  to  2  inches 
of  tlie  water  syphon,  which  is  20  inches  of  the  above  oil  and  water  syphon,  and  there- 
fore 80  times  greater  than  that  of  the  stove  furnace ;  so  that,  taking  into  view  the 
smaller  quantity  of  fuel  which  the  fan  requires,  tlie  advantage  in  ventilation,  in  favour 
of  the  &n,  is  the  enormous  ratio  of  120  to  I,  at  ^e  lowest  estimate.  The  said  stove, 
in  the  attic,  seems  to  me  to  be  not  only  futile,  but  dangerous.  It  is  a  huge  rectangular 
cast-iron  chest,  having  a  large  hopper  in  front,  kept  ftill  of  coals,  and  it  is  contracted 
above  into  a  round  pipe,  which  discbarges  the  burnt  air  and  smoke  into  a  series  of  hori- 
sontal  pipes  of  cast-iron,  about  4  inches  diameter,  which  traverse  the  room  under  the 
ceiling,  and  terminate  in  a  brick  chimney.  In  consequence  of  this  obstruction,  the 
draught  through  the  furnace  is  so  feeble,  that  no  rush  of  air  can  be  perceived  in  its  aslt- 
pit,  even  when  this  is  contracted  to  an  area  of  6  inches  square  ;  —  nay,  when  the  ash-pit 
was  momentarily  luted  with  bricks  and  clay,  and  the  tulic  of  the  differential  barometer 
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was  Introduced  a  Utile  way  under  the  grate,  the  level  of  the  oil  and  water  sypkoc 
in  that  instrument  was  displaced  by  no  more  than  one-tenth  of  an  inch,  which  is 
only  one-hundredth  of  an  inch  of  water,  —  a  most  important  efiect  under  a  daily  con- 
sumption of  3  cwt  of  coals.  In  fact,  thb  stove  may  be  fitly  styled  an  imcemtHary  coai 
dtvourer,  as  it  has  already  set  fire  to  tlie  house ;  and  though  now  laid  upmi  a  new  Boor 
of  iron  rafters  and  stone  flags,  it  still  offers  so  much  danger  from  its  outlet  iron  pipes, 
should  they  become  ignited  from  the  combustion  of  charcoal  dcpoaited  in  tbenu  that  I 
think  no  premium  of  insurance  adequate  to  cover  the  imminent  risk  of  fire.  The  store 
lieing,  therefore,  a  superfluous  and  dangerous  nuisance,  should  be  turned  out  of  doors 
as  speedily  as  posKible.  Its  total  cost,  with  that  of  its  fellow  in  the  basement  story, 
cinnot  be  much  less  than  the  cost  of  the  steam-engine,  with  all  its  truly  effectual 
ing  and  ventilating  appurtenances. 

I  take  leave  to  observe,  that  the  system  of  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus, 
structed  by  Messrs.  Easton  and  Amos,  in  the  ileform  Club  House,  offers  one  strikii^ 
and  peculiar  advantage.  It  may  be  modified  at  little  expense,  so  as  to  become  the 
ready  means  of  introducing,  during  the  sultriest  dog  days,  refreshing  currents  of  air,  at 
a  temperature  of  10,  20,  30,  or  even  40  degrees  under  that  of  the  atmosphere.  An  ap- 
paratus of  this  nature,  attached  to  the  Houses  of  I'arliament  and  courts  of  law,  woald 
prove  an  inestimable  blessing  to  our  legislators,  lawyers,  judges,  and  juries.  Of  such 
cool  air  a  very  gentle  stream  would  suffice  to  make  the  most  crowded  apartments  com- 
fortable, without  endangering  the  health  of  their  inmates  with  gusts  of  wind  through 
the  doors,  windows,  and  floers. 

It  is  lamentable  to  reflect  how  little  has  been  done  for  the  well-being  of  the  sentivnt 
and  breathing  functions  of  man  in  the  public  buildings  of  the  metropolis,  notwithstand- 
ing our  boasted  march  of  intellect  and  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge.  Almost  all  our 
churches  are  filled  on  Sundays  with  stove-roasted  air  ;  and  even  the  House  of  Commooi 
has  its  atmosphere  exhausted  by  the  suction  of  a  huge  chimney  stalk,  with  a  furnace 
equal,  it  is  said,  to  tliat  of  a  40-horse  steam  boiler.  To  gentlemen  plunged  in  air  so 
attenuated,  condensation  of  thought  and  terseness  of  expression  can  hardly  be  the  order 
of  the  day. 

Nearly  twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  I  endeavoured  to  point  public  attention  to  this 
important  subject  in  the  following  terms:  — **  Our  legidatons,  when  bewailing,  not 
long  ago,  the  fiite  of  their  fellow-creatures,  doomed  to  breathe  the  polluted  air  of  a  fae> 
tory,  were  little  aware  how  superior  the  system  of  ventilation  adopted  in  many  cotton 
mills  was  to  that  employed  for  their  own  comfort  in  either  House  of  Parliament.  Tlie 
engineers  of  Manchester  do  not,  like  those  of  the  metropolis,  trust  for  a  sufficient  supply 
«f  fresh  air  into  any  crowded  hall,  to  currents  physically  created  in  the  atmosphere  by 
the  difference  of  temperature  excited  by  chimney  draughts,  becaiise  they  know  them  to 
be  ineffectual  to  remove,  with  requisite  rapidity,  the  dense  carbonic  acid  gas  geii»ated 
by  many  hundred  powerful  lungs.*'  *  At  page  382.  of  the  work  jtist  quoted,  there  is 
an  exact  drawing  and  description  of  the  factory  ventilating  fan. 

On  the  6th  of  June,  1836,  I  took  occasion  again,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Royml 
Society,  upon  the  subject  of  the  tnaiaria  which  then  prevailed  in  the  Custom  Uouse,  to 
investigate  the  principles  of  ventilation  by  the  fan,  and  to  demonstrate,  by  a  numerous 
train  of  experiments,  the  great  preference  due  to  it,  as  to  effect,  economy,  and  comfort, 
over  chimney-draught  ventilation.     Yet  at  this  very  time,  the  latter  most  objectiooabJe 
plan  was  in  progress  of  construction,  upon  a  colossal  scale,  for  the  House  of  Commooa. 
About  the  same  period,  however,  the  late  ingenious  Mr.  Oldliam,  engineer  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  mounted  a  mechanical  ventilator  and  steam-chest  heater,  for  supplying  a 
copious  current  of  warm  air  to  the  rooms  of  the  engraving  and  printing  departments  of 
that  establishment.     Instead  of  a  fan,  Mr.  Oldham  employed  a  large  pump  to  force  the 
air  through  the  alternate  cells  of  his  steam  chest.     He  had  introduced  a  similar  sjstttn 
into  the  Bank  of  Ireland  about  ten  years  before,  which  is  now  in  full  action. 

About  two  years  ago,  Messrs.  Easton  and  Amos  were  employed  to  ventilate  the 
letter  carriers'  and  inland  oflfioe  departments  of  the  General  Post  OflSce,  of  which  the 
atmosphere  was  rendered  not  only  uncomfortable  but  insalubrious,  by  the  numeroos 
gas  lights  required  there  in  the  evenings.  This  task  has  been  executed  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  their  employers^  by  means  of  fans  driven  by  steam  engine  power.  The 
said  engineers  made,  about  the  same  time,  a  set  of  machinery  similar  to  that  erected  at 
the  Bank  of  England,  for  warming  and  ventilating  the  Bank  of  Vienna.  They  are 
jii&tly  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  been  the  first  to  execute,  in  all  its  bearings,  the 
system  of  heating  and  ventilating  buildings,  having  special  respect  to  the  health  of  their 
inmates,  which  I  urged  upon  the  public  mind  many  years  ago. 

As  fans  of  suflicient  size,  driven  by  steam  power  with  sufficient  velocity  to  warm  in 
winter,  and  ventilate  at  all  times,  the  most  extensive  buildings,  may  be  erected  upon  the 

*  Philosophy  of  Manufacture*,  p.  380.,  published  by  Charles  Knight.— London,  183S. 
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principles  above  described,  without  causing  any  nuisance  from  smoke,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Chapel  of  Henry  VII.  will  not  be  desecrated  by  having  a  factory  Vesuvius 
reared  m  its  classical  precincts  and  that  the  noble  pile  of  architecture  of  the  new  Houses 
of  Parliament  will  not  be  disfigured  with  such  a  phenomenon. 

llie  cheering  and  bracing  action  of  condensed  ur,  and  the  opposite  effects  of  rarefied 
air  upon  human  beings,  formed  the  subject  of  several  fine  physiological  experiments, 
made  a  few  years  ago  by  M.  Junot,  and  described  by  him  in  the  9th  volume  of  the 
Archivea  GeneraJea  dt  Medicine  :  —  **  When  a  person  b  placed,"  says  he,  **  in  condensed 
air,  he  breathes  with  a  new  facility ;  he  feels  as  if  the  capacity  of  his  lungs  were  enlarged ; 
his  respirations  become  deeper  and  less  frequent ;  he  experiences,  in  the  course  of  a 
short  time,  an  agreeable  glow  in  his  chest,  as  if  the  pulmonary  cells  were  becoming 
dilated  with  an  clastic  spirit,  while  the  whole  frame  receives,  at  each  inspiration,  fresh 
vital  impulsion.  The  functions  of  the  brain  get  excited,  the  imagination  becomes  vivid, 
ind  the  ideas  How  with  a  delightful  facility  ;  digestion  is  rendered  more  active,  as  after 
gentle  exercise  in  the  air,  because  the  secretory  organs  participate  immediately  in  the 
increased  energy  of  the  arterial  system,  and  there  is  therefore  no  thirst.** 

In  rarefied  air  the  effects  on  the  living  functions  are  just  the  reverse.  Tlie  breathing 
is  difficult,  feeble,  frequent,  and  terminates  in  an  asthmatic  paroxysm ;  the  pulse  is 
quick  and  most  compressible ;  hssraorrhages  often  occur,  with  tendency  to  fainting ;  the 
secretions  are  scanty  or  totally  suppressed,  and  at  length  apathy  supervenes. 

These  striking  results  obtained  on  one  individual  at  a  time,  with  a  small  experimental 
apparatus,  have  been  recently  reproduced,  on  a  working  scale,  with  many  persons  at 
once  enclosed  in  a  mining  shaft,  encased  with  strong  tubing,  formed  of  a  series  of 
large  sheet-iron  cylinders,  riveted  together,  and  sunk  to  a  great  depth  through  the  bed 
of  the  river  Loire,  near  Languin.  The  seams  of  coal,  in  this  district  of  France,  lie 
under  a  stratum  of  quicksand,  from  18  to  20  metres  thick,  (20  to  22  yards,)  and  they 
had  been  found  to  lie  inaccessible  by  all  the  ordinary  modes  of  mining  previously  prac- 
tised. The  obstacle  had  l>een  regarded  to  be  so  perfectly  insurmountable,  that  every 
portion  of  the  great  coal  basin,  that  extends  under  these  alluvial  deposits,  though  well 
known  for  centuries,  had  remained  untouched.  To  endeavour,  by  the  usual  working, 
to  penetrate  through  these  semi-fluid  quicksands,  which  communicate  with  the  waters 
of  the  Loire,  was,  in  fact,  nothing  less  than  to  try  to  sink  a  shafk  in  that  river,  or  to  drain 
the  river  itself.  But  this  difficulty  has  been  successfully  grappled  with,  through  the 
resources  of  science,  boldly  applied  by  M.  Triger,  an  able  civil  engineer. 

By  means  of  the  above  frame  of  iron  tubing,  furnished  with  an  air-tight  ante- 
chamber at  its  top,  he  has  contrived  to  keep  his  workmen  immersed  in  air,  sufficiently 
condensed  by  forcing-pumps,  to  repel  the  water  from  the  bottom  of  the  iron  cylinders, 
and  thereby  to  enable  them  to  excavate  the  gravel  and  stones  to  a  great  depth.  Tho 
compartment  at  top  has  a  man-hole  door  in  its  cover,  and  another  in  its  floor.  The 
men,  af\er  being  introduced  into  it,  shut  the  door  over  their  heads,  and  then  turn  the 
stop-cock  upon  a  pipe,  in  connexion  with  the  condensed  air  in  the  under  shaft.  An 
equilibrium  of  pressure  is  soon  established  in  the  ante-chamber,  by  the  influx  of  the 
dense  air  from  below,  whereby  the  man-hole  door  in  the  floor  may  be  readily  opened, 
to  allow  the  men  to  descend.  Here  they  work  in  air,  maintained  at  a  pressure  of  three 
atmospheres,  by  the  incessant  action  of  leathern  valvcd  pumps,  driven  by  a  steam  engine. 
While  the  dense  air  thus  drives  the  waters  of  the  quicksand,  communicating  with  tho 
Loire,  out  of  the  shaft,  it  infuses  at  the  same  time  such  enei^^y  into  the  miners,  that 
they  can  easily  excavate  double  the  work  without  fatigue  which  they  could  do  in  the 
open  air.  Upon  many  of  them  the  first  sensations  are  painful,  especially  upon  the  ears 
and  eyes,  but  ere  long  they  get  quite  reconciled  to  the  bracing  element.  Old  asthmatic 
men  become  here  effective  operatives ;  deaf  persons  recover  their  hearing,  while  others 
are  sensible  to  the  slightest  whisper.  The  latter  phenomenon  proceeds  from  the 
stronger  pulses  of  the  dense  air  upon  the  membrane  of  the  drum  of  the  ear. 

Much  annoyance  was  at  first  experienced  from  the  rapid  combustion  of  the  candles, 
but  this  was  obviated  by  the  substitution  of  flax  for  cotton  thread  in  the  wicks.  The 
temperature  of  the  air  is  raised  a  few  degrees  by  the  condensation. 

Men,  who  descend  to  considerable  depths  in  diving  bells,  experience  an  augmentation 
of  muscular  energy,  similar  to  that  above  described.  Tliey  thereby  acquire  the  power 
of  bending  over  their  knees  strong  bars  of  iron,  which  they  would  find  quite  inflexible 
by  their  utmost  efforts  when  drawn  up  to  the  surface. 

These  curious  facts  clearly  illwitrate  and  strongly  enforce  the  propriety  of  ventikting 
apartments  by  means  of  condensed  air,  and  not  by  air  rarefied  with  large  chimney 
draughts,  as  has  been  hitherto  most  injudiciously,  wastefully,  and  filthily  done,  in  too 
many  cases. 

As  the  subject  of  ventilating  and  warming  the  public  buildings  in  I^iverpool,  and 
particularly  the  new  Custom-house,  has  been  under  discussion,  we  extract  from  the 
Architectural  Jottmal  the  following  paper  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Williams. 

'*  Doctor  Ure,  in  his  inquiry  into  the  modes  of  warming  and  ventilating,  observes. 
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that  *  the  great  principle  of  ventilation  is,  never  to  present  the  same  portion  of  ur  li 
over  to  the  human  lungs,  but  to  supply  them  at  each  fresh  inspiration  with  pure  aerial 
particles  in  a  genial  thermometiic  and  hygrometric  conditioik* 

*'  Where  heating  is  alone  attended  to,  as  in  the  case  of  heat  conveyed  by  steaas,  in 
metal  pipes,  it  becomes  necessary  to  provide  currents  of  cold  air,  to  supply  the  required 
continued  change  in  the  apartments  fur  the  purposes  of  ventilation.  It  is  manliest  then, 
that  the  best  principle  must  bc^  first,  to  beat  the  required  volume  of  fresh  air,  and  then 
to  introduce  it  to  the  apartments  to  be  heated  and  ventilated,  instead  of  eflectiug  this 
double  object  by  tnro  distinct  processes.  The  modus  operamii  is  as  follows  ' — A  body  of 
pure  air,  of  any  required  volume,  and  passing  at  any  required  velocity,  is  fbieed,  by  the 
aid  of  an  air*condensing  pump,  into  a  chamber  or  chest,  where  it  is  heated  in  an  in> 
geniously  contrived,  but  extremely  simple  apparatus,  by  means  of  cross  eurrents  of 
steam.  The  peculiarity  of  this  contrivance  isb  that  an  ascending  body  of  air,  on  entering 
this  chest,  divides  itself  spontaneously  into  any  rnjuired  number  of  thin  bortaaotal 
6hns,  by  which  a  very  extending  surfoce  is  exposed  to  corresponding  steam-heated 
metal  surfaces.  Instead,  therefore,  of  passing  the  steam  through  a  series  of  pipes,  alos^ 
which,  but  in  an  opposite  direction,  the  condensed  water  has  to  return,  it  is  conveyed  at 
once  from  the  boiler  into  the  chest  or  condenser,  (which,  in  fact,  it  is,)  where,  on  having 
IMirted  with  its  heat  to  the  air  as  above  described,  it  is  condensed,  and  returned  diieccly 
to  the  boiler.  The  chest  <Hr  condenser,  in  tlie  apparatus  at  the  Bank  of  Kngland.  is 
but  3  feet  si|uare,  yet  the  body  of  air  to  be  heated,  while  passing  over  but  3  lininl 
feet,  spreads  itself  over  no  less  than  1 54  superficial  feet,  and,  coming  in  contact  with 
a  corresponding  superficies,  heated  by  the  steam,  it  necessarily  receives  a  very  Urge  supply 
of  heat  in  a  short  space  of  time. 

**  The  apparatus  in  the  Bank  of  England,  independently  of  heating  and  ventilating 
several  large  apartments,  is  put  to  the  severest  test,  namely,  that  of  evaporating  tl^ 
moisture  irom  a  series  of  400  large  mill-boards,  with  a  surface  of  1600  feet,  and  wlkich 
moisture  they  have  absorbed  firom  the  fresh-printed  bank  notes  which  are  daily  dried 
by  this  process. 

**  With  respect  to  the  quantity  of  heat  which  this  small  apparatus  is  capableof  imparting 
to  the  air,  this  is  accurately  tested  by  tlie  quantity  of  water  which  as  condensed,  and 
which  amounts  hourly  to  twelve  gallons. 

**  Of  the  efiicacy  of  an  artificial  current  produced  by  means  of  a  fan  or  cylinder.  Dr. 
Ure  observes,  that  *  it  has  been  ascertained  that  a  power  equivalent  to  one  horse,  in  a 
steam  engine,  will  drive  at  the  rate  of  80  feet  per  second  a  ^,  the  eflTective  surfiwes  of 
whose  vanes,  and  whose  inlialing  conduits,  have  each  an  area  of  18  inches  square,  equal 
to  that  of  a  largo  steam  boiler  chimney.  Tlie  velocity  of  air  in  the  chimney,  produced 
by  a  consumption  of  fuel  equivalent  to  the  power  of  twenty  horses  wma  no  ommtc  than 
35  feet  per  second ;  while  that  of  the  fan,  as  im))elled  by  the  power  of  one  horse,  was 
€Q  feet  per  second.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  economy  of  ventilation  by  tlie  fiua  is  to 
that  by  the  chimney  draught,  as  66  x  20  is  to  35,  or  38  to  1.  It  is  obvious,  thcrelbre, 
that,  with  one  bushel  of  ooala  consumed  in  working  a  steam-impelled  exeentric  Gan,  we 
can  obtain  as  great  a  degree  of  ventilation,  or  we  can  displace  as  great  a  volume  o€  air, 
as  we  eould  with  38  butheis  of  coals  consumed  in  creating  a  chimney  draught.  Eeonomy, 
cleanliness,  and  compactness  of  construction  are  not,  however,  the  sole  advantages  which 
the  mechanical  system  of  ventilation  possesses  over  the  physical.  It  is  infidlible.  even 
under  such  vicissitudes  of  wind  and  weather  as  would  essentially  obatruct  any  chiomcy 
draught  ventilation,  because  it  discharges  the  air  with  a  momentum  quite  eddy  proof; 
and  it  may  be  increased,  diminislied,  t>r  stopped  altogether,  in  the  twinkling  of  aa  eye, 
by  the  mere  shifting  of  a  band  from  one  pulley  to  anotlier.  No  state  of  atmoaphne 
without,  no  humidity  of  air  within,  can  resist  its  power.  It  will  impel  the  air  of  a 
crowded  room,  loaded  with  the  vesicular  vapours  of  perspiration,  with  equal  certainty 
as  the  driest  and  most  expansive." 

After  so  clear  and  practical  an  exposition  of  the  advantages  of  a  current,  mccfaanieatty 
created,  nothing  further  need  be  said  of  natural  currents  arising  firom  mere  increase  of 
temperature,  excepting  ^at,  by  the  adoption  of  the  pump  instead  of  the  fiin,  a  vevy 
considerable  power  is  saved,  and  the  operation  performed  much  more  eflectivdy. 

Another  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Oldham's  apparatus  here  merits  attention.  The  large 
volume  of  air  heated  and  passed  ofT  to  the  required  apartments  is,  previoudy  to  its  being 
received  into  the  heating  chest,  filtered  and  purified,  by  being  deprived  of  all  that 
noxious  floating  matter  with  which  the  atmoepliere,  particularly  that  of  Loudon,  is  at 
all  times  charged,  and  which,  if  heated  and  sent  into  the  apartments  with  tl^  air,  would 
but  increase  that  noxious  character,  and  render  it  still  more  injurious  to  the  reapiratioo 
of  human  beings.  Not  only,  indeed,  are  these  oflTensive  impurities  which  are  floatii^ 
in  the  atmosphere  eflfectiially  separated,  but  a  power  is  given  of  charging  it  with  aromatic 
or  antiseptic  matter,  tiius  rendering  it  not  only  the  medium  of  warmth  and  ventilation, 
but  of  purifying  and  healthful  influences." 

VENUS,  is  the  mytholcigical  name  of  copper 
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VERATRINfi,  is  e  vegetable  alkali,  of  a  poisonous  nature,  extracted  from  the  seeds 
of  tlie  Veratrttm  aabadiUa,  the  roots  of  the  Veratrwm  album,  or  white  hellebore,  and  of 
Colehicum  auiumnale,  or  meadow  saffron,  in  which  plants  it  exists  combined  chiefly  with 
gallic  acid.  It  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder.  It  has  an  acrid,  burning 
taste,  but  without  any  bitterness ;  it  has  no  smell ;  but  when  snuffi>d  into  the  nostrils, 
it  excites  violent  and  dangerous  sneezing.  It  melts  at  a  heat  of  128^  F.,  and  concretes, 
on  cooling,  into  a  transparent  yellowish  mass.  It  restores  the  blue  colour  of  reddened 
litmus  paper.  It  is  hardly  soluble  in  water  or  ether,  but  abundantly  in  alcohol.  It 
consisto  of —  carbon  66*75,  hydrogen  8  *54,  nitrogen  5  <M,  and  oxygen  1 9*60.  Its  saline 
compounds  have  an  acrid  and  burning  taste.  Veratrine  resembles  strychnine  and  brucine, 
in  its  effects  upon  living  bodies,  producing  tetanus  and  death  in  a  moderate  dose ;  not* 
witlistanding  which,  it  has  been  prescribed  by  some  of  our  poison  doctors,  especially 
mixed  with  hog's  lard,  in  the  form  of  frictions  on  the  forehead,  for  nervous  maladies; 
but  seldom,  I  believe,  with  any  good  eflRscts. 

VERDIGRia  (VertfU^is,  Fr. ;  Grunspam,  Germ.)  The  copper  used  in  this 
manufiicture,  is  formed  into  round  sheets,  from  520  to  25  inches  diameter,  by  one  twenty- 
fourth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  Each  sheet  is  then  divided  into  oblong  squares,  from  4 
to  6  inches  in  length,  by  3  broad  ;  and  weighing  about  4  ounces.  They  are  separately 
beaten  upon  an  anvil,  to  smooth  their  surfaces,  to  consolidate  the  metal,  and  to  free  it 
from  scales.  The  refuse  of  the  grapes,  after  the  extraction  of  their  juice,  formerly 
thrown  on  to  the  dunghill,  is  now  preserved  for  the  purpmc  of  making  verdigris.  It 
is  put  loosely  into  earthen  vessels,  which  are  usually  16  inches  high,  14  in  diameter  at 
the  widest  part,  and  about  1 2  at  the  mouth.  The  vessels  are  then  covered  with  lids, 
which  are  surrounded  by  straw  mats.  In  this  situation  the  materials  soon  become 
heated,  and  exhale  an  acid  odour ;  the  fermentation  beginning  at  the  bottom  of  the  cask, 
and  gradually  rising  till  it  actuate  the  whole  mass.  At  the  end  of  two  or  three  days, 
the  manu&cturer  removes  the  fermenting  materials  into  other  vessels,  in  order  to  check 
the  process,  lest  putrefaction  should  ensue.  The  copper  plates,  if  new,  are  now  pre- 
pared, by  rubbing  them  over  with  a  linen  cloth  dipped  in  a  solution  of  verdigris;  and  they 
are  laid  up  alongside  of  one  another  to  dry.  If  the  plates  are  not  subjected  to  this  kind 
of  preparation,  they  will  become  black,  instead  of  green,  by  the  first  operation.  When 
the  plates  are  ready,  and  the  materials  in  a  fermenting  state,  one  of  them  is  put  into 
the  earthen  vessel  for  24  hours,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  it  be  a  proper  period  to 
proceed  to  the  remaining  part  of  the  process.  If,  at  the  end  of  this  period,  the  plate  be 
covered  with  an  uniform  green  layer,  concealing  the  whole  copper,  every  thing  is  right ; 
but  if,  on  the  contrary,  liquid  drops  hang  on  the  surboe  of  the  metal,  the  workmen  say 
the  plates  are  noeating^  and  conclude  that  the  heat  of  the  fermented  mass  has  been  in- 
adequate ;  on  which  account  another  day  is  allowed  to  pass  before  making  a  umilar 
trial.  When  the  materials  are  finally  found  to  be  ready,  the  strata  are  formed  in  the 
following  manner.  The  plates  are  laid  on  a  horisontal  wooden  grating,  fixed  in  the 
middle  of  a  vat,  on  whose  bottom  a  pan  full  of  burning  charcoal  is  placed,  which  heats 
them  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  women  who  manage  this  work  are  obliged  to  lay  hold 
of  them  frequently  with  a  cloth  when  they  lift  them  out.  They  are  in  this  state  put 
into  earthen  vessels,  in  alternate  strata  with  the  fermented  materials,  the  uppermost 
and  undermost  layers  being  composed  of  the  expressed  grapes.  The  vessels  are  covered 
with  Uieir  straw  mats,  and  left  at  rest.  From  SO  to  40  pounds  of  copper  are  put  into 
one  vessel. 

At  the  end  of  10,  12,  15,  or  20  days  the  vessels  are  opened,  to  ascertain,  by  the 
materials  having  become  white,  if  the  operation  be  completed. 

Detached  glossy  crystals  will  be  perceived  on  the  surface  of  the  plates ;  in  which 
case  the  grapes  are  thrown  away,  and  the  plates  arc  placed  upright  in  a  comer  of  the 
verdigris  cellar,  one  against  the  other,  upon  pieces  of  wood  laid  on  the  ground.  At  the 
end  of  two  or  three  days  they  are  moistened  by  dipping  in  a  vessel  of  water,  after  which 
they  are  replaced  in  their  former  situation,  where  they  remain  seven  or  eight  days,  and 
are  then  subjected  to  momentary  immersion,  as  before  'lliis  alternate  moistening  and 
exposure  to  air  is  performed  six  or  eight  times,  at  rcgulai  intervals  of  about  a  week.  As 
these  plates  are  sometimes  dippecl  into  damaged  wine,  the  workmen  term  these  im- 
mersions, one  wine,  tteo  wines,  &c. 

By  this  treatment,  the  plates  swell,  become  green,  and  covered  with  a  stratum  of 
verdigris,  which  is  readily  scraped  oflP  with  a  knife.  At  each  operation  every  vessel 
yields  from  five  to  six  pounds  of  verdigris,  in  afresh  or  hwnid  state  ;  which  is  sold  to 
wholesale  dealers,  who  dry  it  for  exportation.  For  this  purpose,  they  knead  the  paste 
in  wooden  troughs,  and  then  transfer  it  to  leathern  bagft,  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  and  ten 
inches  in  diameter.  These  bagH  are  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air  till  the  verdigris  has 
attained  a  sufficient  degree  of  hardness.  It  loses  about  half  its  weight  in  this  operation ; 
and  it  is  said  to  be  knife-proof,  when  tliis  instrument,  plunged  through  the  leathern  bag, 
cannot  penetrate  the  loaf  of  verdigris. 
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The  manufacture  of  verdigris  at  Montpellier  is  altogether  domestie.  Tn  most  vine 
farm-bouses  tliere  is  a  verdigris  cclUr ;  and  its  principal  operations  are  conducted  by  the 
females  of  the  family.  They  consider  the  forming  the  strata,  and  scraping  ofif  the  ver- 
digris, the  most  troublesome  part.  Chaptal  says  that  this  mode  of  making  verdigris 
would  admit  of  some  improvements:  for  example,  the  acctification  requires  a  varmcr 
temperature  than  what  usually  arises  in  the  earthen  vessels  ;  and  the  plates;,  when  set 
aside  to  generate  the  coat  of  verdigris,  require  a  different  d^ree  of  beat  and  moisture 
from  that  requisite  for  the  other  operations. 

Verdigris  is  a  mixture  of  the  crystallized  acetate  of  copper  and  the  sub-aoetate,  in 
varying  proportions.  According  to,  Vauquelin^s  researches,  there  are  three  compounds 
of  oxide  of  copper  and  acetic  acid;  1.  a  subacetatc,  insoluble  in  water,  but  decxmtposing 
in  that  fluid,  at  common  temperatures  changing  into  peroxide  and  acetate ;  3.  a  neutral 
acetate,  the  solution  of  which  is  not  altered  at  common  temperatures,  but  is  decomposed 
by  ebullition,  becoming  peroxide  and  superaectate ;  and,  3.  superacetate,  which  in 
solution  is  not  decomposed,  either  at  common  temperatures  or  at  the  boiling  point ; 
and  which  cannot  be  obtained  in  crystals,  except  by  slow  spontaneous  evaporation,  ia 
air  or  in  vacuo.  The  first  salt,  in  the  dry  state,  contains  66*51  of  oxide ;  the  seeood, 
44*44  ;  and  tlie  third,  33*34. 

Mr.  Phillips  has  given  the  following  analyses  of  French  and  English  verdigris; 
Annals  of  Philosophy,  No.  21.  — 

French  Verdigris.  Bngllih  Verdigris. 
Acetic  acid   ->             -     29*3  29*62 

Peroxide  of  copper    -     43*5  44*25 

Water  -  -     25-2  25*51 

Impurity       -  -       2*0  0*62 
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Distilled  verdigris,  as  it  was  long  erroneously  called,  is  merely  a  Innaeetaie  or  super- 
acetate  of  copper,  made  by  dissolving,  in  a  copper  kettle,  one  part  of  verdigris  in  two  of 
distilled  vinegar ;  aiding  the  mutual  action  by  slight  heat  and  agitation  with  a  wooden 
spatula.  When  the  liquor  has  taken  its  utmost  depth  of  colour,  it  is  allowed  to  settle, 
and  the  clear  portion  is  decanted  off  into  well  glazed  earthen  vessels.  Fresh  vinegar  is 
poured  on  the  residuum,  and  if  its  colour  does  not  become  deep  enoufflH  more  verdigris 
is  added.  The  clear  and  saturated  solution  is  then  slowly  evaporated,  in  a  Teawl  kept 
uniformly  filled,  till  it  acquires  the  consistence  of  syrup,  and  shows  a  pellicle  on  its  sur- 
face ;  when  it  is  transferred  into  glazed  earthen  pans,  called  ouhu  in  the  country.  In 
each  of  these  dishes,  two  or  three  sticks  are  placed,  about  a  foot  long,  cleft  till  within 
two  inches  of  their  upper  end,  and  having  the  base  of  the  cleft  kept  asunder  by  a  bit  of 
wood.  Tliis  kind  of  pyramid  b  suspended  by  its  summit  in  the  liquid.  All  thtsse  vessels 
are  transported  into  crystallizing  rooms,  moderately  heated  with  a  stove,  and  left  in  the 
same  state  for  15  days,  taking  care  to  maintain  an  uniform  temperature.  Thus  are  ol»-> 
tained  very  6ne  groups  of  crystals  of  acetate  of  copper,  clustered  round  the  wooden  rods ; 
on  which  they  are  dried,  taken  off,  and  sent  into  the  market.  They  are  distinctly  rbom- 
botdal  in  form,  and  of  a  lively  deep  blue  colour.  Each  cluster  of  crystals  wughs  frooi 
five  to  six  pounds ;  and,  in  general^  their  total  weight  is  equal  to  about  one-third  of  the 
verdigris  employed. 

The  crystallized  binacetate  of  commerce  consists,  by  my  analysis  of— acetic  acid,  52 ; 
oxide  of  copper,  39*6 ;  water,  8*4,  in  100.  I  have  prepared  crystals  which  contain  no  water. 
There  is  a  triple  acetate  of  copper  and  lime,  which  resembles  distilled  verdigris  in  colour. 
It  was  manu&ctured  pretty  extensively  in  Scotland  some  years  ago,  and  fetched  a  high 
price,  till  I  published  an  analysis  of  it  in  the  Edinburgh  Philotoi^ical  Journal,  It  is 
much  inferior,  for  all  uses  in  the  arts,  to  the  proper  binacetate. 

VERDITER,  or  BLUE  VERDITER.  This  is  a  precipitate  of  oxide  of  copper 
with  lime,  made  by  adding  that  earth,  in  its  purest  state,  to  the  solution  of  nitrate  of 
copper,  obtained  in  quantities  by  the  refiners,  in  parting  gold  and  silver  from  copper  l^ 
nitric  acid.  The  cupreous  precipitate  must  be  triturated  with  Ume,  afler  it  is  nearly  dry, 
to  bring  out  the  fine  velvety  blue  colour.  The  process  is  delicate,  and  roidily  misgives 
in  unskilful  hands. 

The  eendres  Ueues  en  pdte  of  the  French,  though  analogous,  are  in  some  respects  a  di& 
ferent  preparation.  To  make  it,  dissolve  sulphate  of  copper  in  hot  water,  in  such  pro- 
portions that  the  liquid  may  have  a  density  of  1*3.  Take  240  pound  measures  of  this 
solution,  and  divide  it  equally  into  4  open-hcnded  casks  ;  add  to  <»ch  of  those  45  pound 
measures  of  a  boiling-hot  solution  of  muriate  of  lime,  of  specific  gravity  1*317,  whereby 
a  double  decomposition  will  ensue;  with  the  formation  of  muriate  of  copper  and  sulphate 
of  lime,  which  prcci  pi  twites.  It  is  of  consequence  to  work  the  materials  well  togetlict 
at  the  moment  of  mixture,  to  prevent  the  precipitate  agglomerating  in  unequal  masses. 
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After  leaving  it  to  lettle  for  12  hours,  a  Bmall  quantity  of  the  clear  liquor  may  be  ex- 
amined, to  see  whether  the  just  proportions  of  the  two  salts  have  been  employed,  which 
is  done  by  adding  either  sulphate  of  copper  or  muriate  of  lime.  Should  either  cause 
much  precipitation,  some  of  the  other  must  be  poured  in  till  the  equivalent  decompo* 
sition  be  accomplished ;  though  less  harm  results  from  an  excess  of  sulphate  of  copper 
than  of  muriate  of  lime. 

The  muriate  of  copper  is  to  be  decanted  from  the  subsided  gypsum,  which  must  be 
drained  and  washed  in  a  filter  ;  and  these  blue  liquors  are  to  be  added  to  the  stronger ; 
and  the  whole  distributed,  as  before,  into  4  casks ;  composing  in  all  670  pound  measures 
of  a  green  liquor,  of  1*151  specific  gravity. 

Meanwhile,  a  magma  of  lime  is  to  be  prepared  as  follows  :  — 100  pounds  of  quick- 
lime are  to  be  mixed  up  with  SOO  pounds  of  water,  and  the  mixture  is  to  be  passed 
through  a  wire-gaute  sieve,  to  separate  the  stony  and  sandy  particles,  and  then  to  be 
ground  in  a  proper  mill  to  an  impalpable  paste.  About  70  or  80  pounds  of  thb  mix- 
ture (the  beauty  of  the  colour  is  inversely  as  the  quantity  of  lime)  are  to  be  distributed 
in  equal  portions  between  the  four  casks,  strongly  stirring  all  the  time  with  a  wooden 
spatula.  It  is  then  left  to  settle,  and  the  limpid  liquor  is  tested  by  ammonia,  which 
ought  to  occasion  only  a  (hint  blue  tinge ;  but  if  the  colour  be  deep  blue,  more  of  the 
lime  paste  must  be  added.  The  precipitate  is  now  to  be  washed  by  decantation,  en»- 
ploying  for  this  purpose  the  weak  washings  of  a  former  operation ;  and  it  is  lastly  to  be 
drained  and  washed  on  a  cloth  filter.  The  proportions  of  material  prescribed  above 
furnish  from  500  to  540  pounds  of  green  paste. 

Before  nuking  further  use  of  this  paste,  the  quantity  of  water  present  in  it  must  be 
determined  by  drying  100  or  200  grains.  If  it  contain  27  per  cent  of  dry  matter,  12 
pounds  of  it  may  be  put  into  a  wooden  bucket  (and  more  or  less  in  the  ratio  of  12  to 
27  per  cent)  capable  of  containing  17^  pints;  a  pound  (measure)  of  the  lime  paste 
is  then  to  be  rapidly  mixed  into  it ;  immediately  afterwards,  a  pint  and  a  quarter  of  a 
watery  solution  of  the  pearlash  of  commerce,  of  spec.  grav.  1*114,  previously  prepared; 
and  the  whole  mixture  is  to  be  well  stirred,  and  immediately  transferred  to  a  colour- 
miil.     The  quicker  this  is  done,  the  more  beautiful  is  the  shade. 

On  the  other  hand,  two  solutions  must  have  been  previously  made  ready,  one  of  sal- 
ammoniac  (4  OK.  troy  dissolved  in  S^  pints  of  water),  and  another  of  sulphate  of  copper 
(8  ox.  troy  dissolved  in  3^  pints  of  water). 

When  the  paste  has  come  entirely  through  the  mill,  it  is  to  be  quickly  put  into  a 
jar,  and  the  two  preceding  solutions  are  to  be  simultaneously  poured  into  it ;  when  a 
cork  is  to  be  inserted,  and  the  jar  is  to  be  powerfully  agitated.  The  cork  must  now  be 
secured  with  a  fiit  lute.  At  the  end  of  four  days  this  jar  and  three  of  its  fellows  are  to 
be  emptied  into  a  large  hogshead  nearly  full  of  clear  water,  and  stirred  well  with  a 
paddle.  Afler  repose,  the  supernatant  liquid  is  run  off;  when  it  u  filled  up  again  with 
water,  and  elutriated  several  times  in  succession,  till  the  liquid  no  longer  tinges  turmeric 
paper  brown.  The  deposit  may  be  then  drained  on  a  cloth  filter.  The  pigment  is 
sold  in  the  state  of  a  paste ;  and  is  used  for  painting,  or  printing  paper-hangings  for  the 
walls  of  apartments. 

The  above  prescribed  proportions  furnish  the  superfine  blue  paste  :  for  the  second 
quality,  one-half  more  quicklime  paste  b  used  ;  and  for  the  third,  double  of  the  lime 
and  sal  ammoniac ;  but  the  mode  of  preparation  b  in  every  case  the  same. 

Thb  paste  may  be  dried  into  a  blue  powder,  or  into  crayons  for  painters,  by  exposing 
it  on  white  deals  to  a  very  gentle  heat  in  a  shady  place.  Thb  b  called  cendret  Ueust 
€>t  pterr€» 

V£RDIT£R,  or  BREMEN  GREEN.  This  pigment  b  a  light  powder,  like 
magnesia,  having  a  blue  or  blubh  green  colour.  The  first  is  most  esteemed.  When 
worked  up  with  oil  or  glue,  it  resbts  the  air  very  well ;  but  when  touched  with  lime, 
it  is  easily  affected,  provided  it  has  not  been  long  and  carefully  dried.  A  strong  heat 
deprives  it  of  its  lustre,  and  gives  it  a  brown  or  blackish-green  tint 

The  following  is,  according  to  M.  J.  G.  Gentele,  the  process  of  fiibrication  in 
Bremen,  Cassel,  Eisenach,  Minden,  &c  :  — 

a.  225  lbs.  of  sea  salt,  and  222  lbs.  of  blue  vitriol,  both  free  from  iron,  are  mixed 
in  the  dry  state,  then  reduced  between  mill-stones  with  water  to  a  thick  homogeneous 
paste. 

b.  225  lbs.  of  plates  of  old  copper  are  cut  by  scissors  into  bits  of  an  inch  square, 
then  thrown  and  agitated  in  a  wooden  tub  containing  2  lbs.  of  sulphuric  acid, 
diluted  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water,  for  the  purpose  of  separating  the  impurities  ; 
they  are  afterwards  washed  with  pure  water^n  casks  made  to  revolve  upon  their  axis. 

c.  The  bits  of  copper  being  placed  in  oxidation-chests,  along  with  the  magma  of 
common  salt  and  blue  vitriol  previously  prepared  in  strata  of  half  an  inch  thick,  they 
are  left  for  some  time  to  their  mutual  reaction.     The  above  chests  are  made  of  oaken 
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planks  joined  without  iron  nails,  and  set  aside  in  a  cellar,  or  other  place  of  modcFaie 
temperature. 

The  saline  mixture,  which  is  partiaUy  converted  into  sulphate  of  soda  and  cfakiride 
of  copper,  absorbs  oxygen  from  tbe  air,  whereby  the  metallic  copper  paasea  into  a 
hydn^ed  oxide,  with  a  rapidity  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  the  surfiwes  exposed  to 
the  atmosphere.  In  order  to  increase  this  exposure,  during  the  three  months  thai 
the  process  requires,  the  whole  mass  must  be  turned  over  once  every  week,  with  a 
copper  shovel,  transferring  it  into  an  empty  chest  alongside,  and  then  back  into  the 
former  one. 

At  the  end  of  three  months,  the  corroded  copper  scales  must  be  picked  out,  and  ttic 
saline  particles  separated  from  the  slimy  oxide  with  the  help  of  as  little  water  as 
possible.  $ 

d,  Thb  oxidised  scAo&n,  or  mud,  is  filtered,  then  thrown,  by  means  of  a  bucket  con- 
taining 30  pounds,  in  a  tub,  where  it  is  carefully  divided  or  comminuted. 

€.  For  every  six  pailfuls  of  Mchabm  thus  thrown  into  the  large  tub,  12  pounds  of 
muriatic  acid,  at  15°  Baum^  are  to  be  added ;  the  mixture  is  to  be  stiiicd,  and  then 
left  at  rest  for  24  or  36  hours. 

/  Into  another  tub,  called  the  blue  back,  there  is  to  be  Introdoeed,  in  like  manner, 
for  every  six  pailfuls  of  the  acidified  scAolm,  15  similar  pailfuls  of  a  solution  of  colourless 
dear  caustic  alkali,  at  19°  Baum6. 

g»  When  the  back  (e)  has  remained  long  enough  at  rest,  there  is  to  be  poured  into 
it  a  pailful  of  pure  water  for  every  pailful  of  tehtSm. 

h.  When  all  is  thus  prepared,  the  set  of  workmen  who  are  to  empty  the  back  (c),  and 
those  who  are  to  stir  (/),  must  be  placed  alongside  of  each.  The  first  set  traiuler  the 
tchahn  rapidly  into  the  latter  back ;  where  the  second  set  mix  and  agitate  it  all  the 
time  requisite  to  convert  the  mass  into  a  consistent  state,  and  then  leave  it  at  rest  from 
36  to  48  hours. 

The  whole  mass  is  to  be  now  washed ;  with  which  view  it  is  to  be  stirred  about  with 
the  affusion  of  water,  allowed  to  settle,  and  the  supernatant  liquor  is  drawn  off  Thb 
process  is  to  be  repeated  till  no  more  traces  of  potash  remain  among  tbe  blue^  The 
deposit  must  be  then  thrown  upon  a  filter,  where  it  is  to  be  kept  moist,  and  exposed 
freely  to  the  air.  The  pigment  is  now  squeezed  in  the  filter-bags,  cut  into  bitsi,  and 
dried  in  the  atmosphere,  or  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  78°  Fahr.  It  is  only  wSta 
the  most  complete  desiccation  that  the  colour  acquires  its  greatest  lustre. 

VERMICELLI  is  a  paste  of  wheat  flour,  drawn  out  and  dried  in  slender  cylinden^ 
more  or  less  tortuous,  like  worms,  whence  the  Italian  name.  The  praaa  of  tbe  Fneocfa 
is  wheat  coarsely  ground,  so  as  to  free  it  from  the  husk ;  the  hardest  and  whitest  part, 
being  separated  by  sifting,  is  preferred  for  making  the  finest  bread.  When  this  grtmn 
is  a  little  more  ground,  and  the  dust  separated  from  it  by  the  boulting-macfaine,  the 
granular  substance  called  semoafe  is  obtained,  which  is  the  bans  of  t&  best  paafes. 
The  softest  and  purest  water  is  said  to  be  necessary  for  making  the  most  plastic  ver- 
micelli dough  ;  12  pounds  of  it  being  usually  added  to  50  pounds  of  Msumle.  It  is 
better  to  add  more  aemouU  to  the  water,  than  water  to  the  semomle,  in  the  act  of 
kneading.  The  water  should  be  hot,  and  the  dough  briskly  worked  while  sdU  warm. 
The  Italians  pile  one  piece  of  this  dough  upon  another,  and  then  tiead  it  well  with 
their  feet  for  two  or  three  minutesL  They  afterwards  work  it  for  two  hours  with  a 
powerful  rolling-pin,  a  bar  of  wood  from  10  to  12  feet  long,  larger  at  the  one  end  than 
the  other,  having  a  sharp  cutting  edge  at  the  extremity,  attached  to  the  large  kneading- 
trough. 

When  the  dough  is  properly  prepared,  it  is  reduced  to  thin  ribands^  cylinders,  or 
tubes,  to  form  vermicelli  and  noacaroni  of  different  kinds.  This  operation  is  performed 
by  means  of  a  powerful  press.  This  is  vertical,  and  the  iron  plate  or  follower  carried  by 
the  end  of  the  screw  fits  exactly  into  a  cast-iron  cylinder,  called  the  beO,  like  a  sausage- 
machine,  of  which  the  bottom  is  perforated  with  small  holes,  of  the  shape  and  siie 
intended  for  the  vermicelli.  The  beU  being  filled,  and  warmed  with  a  diarcoal  fire  to 
thin  the  dough  into  a  paste,  this  is  forced  dowly  through  the  holes,  and  is  immediately 
cooled  and  dried  by  a  fiuner  as  it  protrudes.  When  the  threads  or  fillets  have  acquired 
the  length  of  a  foot,' they  are  grasped  by  the  hand,  broken  off,  and  twisted,  while  still 
flexible,  into  any  desired  shape  upon  a  piece  of  paper. 

Tbe  macaroni  requires  to  be  made  of  a  less  compact  dough  than  the  vermieeQi 
The  former  is  forced  through  the  perforated  bottom,  usually  in  fillets,  which  are  afterwards 
formed  into  tubes  by  joining  their  edees  together  before  they  have  had  time  to  become 
dry.     The  laxagnes  are  macaroni  left  m  the  fillet  or  riband  shape. 

Vermicelli  is  made  with  most  advantage  firom  the  flour  of  southern  countries,  which 
is  richest  in  gluten.  It  may  also  be  made  from  our  ordinary  flour,  provided  an  addition 
of  gluten  be  made  to  the  flour  paste.     Vermicelli  prepared  from  ordinary  flour  is  apt 
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to  melt  into  a  paste  when  boiled  in  soups.    It  may,  however,  be  well  made  economically 
by  the  following  prescription :  — 

Vermicelli  or  Naples  flour  -  -     21  Ibsw 

White  potato  flour      -  -  .  .14  — 

Boiling  water  -  -  .  .12  — 


Total  -  -     47  lbs. 

Affording  45  lbs.  of  dough,  and  SO  of  dry  Termicelli.  With  gluten,  made  from  common 
flour,  the  proportions  are :  — 

Flour  as  above  -  •  -  -     SO  lbs. 

Fresh  gluten  -  -  -  -     10  — 

Water         -  -  -  -  -       7  — 


Total  -  -     47  lbs. 

Affording  30  lbs.  of  dry  Termicelli  or  macaroni. 

VERMILLION,  or  Cmnabar,  is  a  compound  of  mercury  and  sulphur  in  the 
proportion  of  100  parts  of  the  former  to  16  of  the  latter,  which  occurs  in  nature  as  a 
common  ore  of  quicksiWer,  and  is  prepared  by  the  chemist  as  a  pigment,  under  the 
name  of  Vermillion.  It  is,  properly  speaking,  a  bisulphuret  of  mercury.  This  arti- 
ficial compound  being  extensively  employed,  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  its  colour,  in 
painting,  for  making  red  sealing-wax,  and  other  purposes,  is  the  object  of  an  important 
manufacture.  When  veimiilion  is  prepared  by  means  of  sublimation,  it  concretes  in 
masses  of  considerable  thickness,  concave  on  one  side,  convex  on  the  other,  of  a 
ncedle>form  texture ;  brownish-red  in  the  lump,  but  when  reduced  to  powder  of  a  lively 
red  colour.  On  exposure  to  a  moderate  heat,  it  evaporates  without  leaving  a  residuum, 
if  it  be  not  contaminated  with  red  lead ;  and  at  a  higher  heat,  it  takes  fire,  and  bums 
entirely  away,  with  a  blue  flame. 

Holland  long  kept  a  monopoly  of  the  manu&cture  uS  vermillion,  from  being  alone  in 
possession  of  the  art  of  giving  it  a  fine  flame  colour.  Meanwhile  the  French  chemists 
examined  this  product  with  great  care,  under  an  idea  that  the  fiulure  of  other  nations 
to  rival  the  Dutch  arose  firom  ignorance  of  its  true  coropoution ;  some,  with  Berthollet, 
imagined  that  it  contained  a  little  hydrogen ;  and  others,  with  Fourcroy,  believed  that 
the  mercury  contained  in  it  was  oxidised ;  but,  eventually,  Seguin  proved  that  both  of 
these  opinions  were  erroneous ;  having  ascertained,  on  the  one  hand,  that  no  hydro* 
genous  matter  was  given  out  in  the  decomposition  of  cinnabar,  and  on  the  other  that 
sulphur  and  mercury,  by  combining,  were  tranrformed  into  the  red  sulphuret  in  close 
vessels,  without  the  access  of  any  oxygen  whatever.  It  was  likewise  supposed  that 
the  solution  of  the  problem  might  be  found  in  the  difference  of  composition  betweea 
the  red  and  black  sulphurets  of  mercury  ;  and  many  conjectures  were  made  with  this 
view,  the  whole  of  which  were  refuted  by  Seguin.  He  demonstrated,  in  ftet,  that  a 
mere  change  of  temperature  was  suflScient  to  convert  the  one  sulphuret  into  the  other, 
without  occasioning  any  variation  in  the  proportion  of  the  two  elements.  Cinnabar, 
moderately  heated  in  a  glass  tube,  is  convertible  into  ethiops,  which  in  its  turn  is  changed 
into  cinnabar  by  exposing  the  tube  to  a  higher  temperature ;  and  thence  he  was  led  to  con- 
clude that  the  difference  between  these  two  sulphurets  was  owing  principally  to  the  state 
of  the  combination  of  the  constituents.  It  would  seem  to  resultTrom  all  these  researches, 
that  cinnabar  is  only  an  intimate  compound  of  pure  sulphur  and  mercury,  in  thepropor* 
tions  pointed  out  by  analysis ;  and  it  is  therefore  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  in  order 
to  nuke  fine  vermillion,  it  should  be  sufiieient  to  effect  the  union  of  its  elements  at  a 
high  enough  temperature^  and  to  exclude  the  influence  of  all  foreign  matters ;  but,  not- 
withstanding these  discoveries,  the  art  of  making  good  vermillion  is  nearly  as  much 
a  mystery  as  ever.  M.  Seguin,  indeed,  announced  in  his  Memoirs,  that  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining,  in  his  laboratory,  as  good  a  cinnabar  as  that  of  Holland,  and 
at  a  remunerative  price ;  but  whatever  truth  may  be  in  this  assertion,  or  however 
much  the  author  may  have  been  excited  by  the  love  of  honour  and  profit,  no  manu- 
facture on  the  great  scale  sprung  up  under  hb  auspices.  France  is  still  as  tributary  as 
ever  to  foreign  nations  for  this  chemical  product.  At  an  exposition  some  years  ago^ 
indeed,  a  sample  of  good  French  vermillion  was  brought  forward  to  prove  that  the 
problem  was  nearly  solved ;  but  that  it  is  not  so  completely  may  be  inferred  from  the 
silence  on  this  subject  in  M.  Dupin*s  report  of  the  exposition,  in  1834,  where  we  saw 
so  many  chemical  trifles  honoured  with  eulogiums  and  medals  by  the  judges  of  the 
show.  The  English  vermillion  is  now  most  highly  prised  by  the  French  manuiiicturers 
of  sealing-wax. 

M.  Tuckert,  apothecary  of  the  Duteh  court,  published,  long  ago,  in  the  AnmaJkM  de 
Chimie,  vol.  iv.,  the  best  account  we  yet  have  of  the  manufacture  of  vermillion  in  Hoi- 
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land ;  one  which  has  been  since  Terifled  by  M.  Payas^  «rho  saw  the  proeets  praetiaerf 
on  the  great  scale  with  success. 

<*  The  establishment  in  which  1  saw,  several  times,  the  fabrication  of  soblimed  sul- 
phuret  of  mercury,'*  says  M.  Tuokert,  **  was  that  of  Mr.  Brand,  at  Amsterdam,  beyond 
the  gate  of  Utrecht ;  it  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  in  Holland,  producing  annually, 
from  three  furnaces,  by  means  of  four  workmen,  48,000  pounds  of  cinnabar,  besides  other 
mercurial  preparations.     The  following  process  is  pursued  here :  — 

**  The  ethiops  is  first  prepared  by  mixing  together  150  pounds  of  sulphur  vitfa 
1080  pounds  of  pure  mercury,  and  exposing  this  mixture  to  a  moderate  heat  in  a  fiaft 
polished  iron  pot»  1  foot  deep,  and  2^  feet  in  diameter.  It  never  takes  fire,  pro* 
Tided  the  workman  understands  his  business.  The  black  sulphuret,  thus  prepared,  is 
ground,  to  fiicilitate  the  filling  with  it  of  small  earthen  bottles  capable  of  holding  about 
24  ounces  of  water ;  from  30  to  40  of  which  bottles  are  filled  beforehand,  to  be  ready 
when  wanted. 

**  Three  great  subliming  pots  or  vessels,  made  of  very  pure  clay  and  sand,  have  been 
previously  coated  over  with  a  proper  lute,  and  allowed  to  dry  slowly.  These  pou  are  set 
upon  three  furnaces  bound  with  iron  hoops,  and  they  are  covered  with  a  kind  of  iroo 
dome.  The  furnaces  are  constructed  so  that  the  flame  may  freely  circulate  and  play 
upon  the  pots,  over  two-thirds  of  their  height. 

'*  The  subliming  vessels  having  been  set  in  their  places,  a  moderate  fire  is  kindled  in 
the  evening,  which  is  gradually  augmented  till  the  pots  beoome  red.  A  bottle  of  the 
black  sulphuret  is  then  poured  into  the  first  in  tlie  series,  next  into  the  seoood  and 
third,  in  succession  ;  but  eventually,  two,  three,  or  even  more,  bottles  may  be  emptied 
in  at  once ;  this  circumstance  depends  on  the  stronger  or  weaker  combustion  of  the 
sulphuret  of  mercury  thus  projected.  AfVer  its  introduction,  the  flame  rises  4  and 
sometimes  6  feet  high  ;  when  it  has  diminished  a  little,  the  vessels  are  covered  with  a 
plate  of  iron,  a  foot  square,  and  an  inch  and  half  thick,  made  to  fit  perfectly  dose. 
In  this  manner,  the  whole  materials  which  have  been  prepared  are  introdueed,  in  tlie 
course  of  34  hours,  into  the  three  pots ;  being  for  each  pot,  360  pounds  of  mercury,  and 
50  of  sulphur ;  in  all,  410  pounds*" 

The  degree  of  firing  is  judged  of,  from  time  to  time,  by  lifUng  off  the  cover ;  for  if 
the  flame  rise  several  feet  above  the  mouth  of  the  pot,  the  heat  is  too  great ;  U*  it  be 
hardly  visible,  the  heat  is  too  low.  The  proper  criterion  being  a  vigorous  flame  play- 
ing a  few  inches  above  the  vessel.  In  the  last  of  the  36  hours*  process,  the  mass  diould 
be  dexterously  stirred  up  every  15  or  20  minutes,  to  quicken  the  sublimation.  The 
subliming  pots  are  then  allowed  to  cool,  and  broken  to  pieces  in  order  to  collect  all  the 
Vermillion  encrusted  within  them;  and  which  usually  amounts  to  400  lbs.,  being  a  loss  of 
only  60  on  each  vessel.  The  lumps  are  to  be  ground  alons  with  water  between  hori- 
sontal  stones,  elutriated,  passed  through  sieves,  and  dried.  It  is  said  that  the  rich  tone 
of  the  Chinese  vermillion  may  be  imitated  by  adding  to  the  materials  for  sublimiajg  one 
per  cent.^of  sulphuret  of  antimony,  and  by  digesting  the  ground  article  first  in  a  solution 
of  sulphuret  of  potassa,  and,  finally,  in  diluted  muriatic  acid. 

The  humid  process  of  Kirchoff  has  of  late  years  been  so  much  improved,  asiofuniali 
a  vermillion  quite  equal  in  brilliancy  to  the  Chinese,  llie  following  proeeas  has  been 
recommended.  Mercury  is  triturated  for  several  hours  with  sulphur,  in  the  cold,  till  a 
perfect  ethiops  is  formed  ;  potash  lye  is  then  added,  and  the  trituration  is  continued  for 
some  time.  The  mixture  is  now  heated  in  iron  vessels  with  constant  stirring  at  first* 
but  afterwards  only  from  time  to  time.  Tlie  temperature  must  be  kept  up  as  steadily 
as  possible  at  130^  Fahr.,  adding  fresh  supplies  of  water  as  it  evaporates.  When  thie 
mixture  which  was  black,  becomes,  at  the  end  of  some  hours,  brown-red,  the  greatest 
caution  is  requisite,  to  prevent  the  temperature  from  being  raised  above  114^,  and  to 
preserve  the  mixture  quite  liquid,  while  the  compound  of  sulphur  and  mercury  should 
always  be  pulverulent.  The  colour  becomes  red,  and  brightens  in  its  hue,  often  wi^ 
surprising  rapidity.  When  the  tint  is  nearly  fine,  the  process  should  be  continued  at  a 
gentler  heat,  during  some  hours.  Finally,  the  vermillion  is  to  be  elutriated,  in  order 
to  separate  any  particles  of  running  mercury.  The  three  ingredients  should  be  very 
pure.  The  proportion  of  product  varies  with  that  of  the  constituents,  as  we  see  firom 
the  following  results  of  experiments,  in  which  300  parts  of  mercury*were  always 
ployed,  and  firom  400  to  450  of  water :  •— 


Sulphar. 

Potash. 

VermiUlon  obtslned. 

114 

75 

330 

115 

75 

331 

120 

120 

321 

150 

152 

382 

120 

180 

245 

100 

180 

244 

60 

180 

142 
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The  first  proportions  are  therefore  the  most  advantageous ;  the  last,  which  are  those  of 
M,  Kirchoff  himself,  are  not  so  good. 

Brunner  found  that  300  parts  of  quicksiWer,  114  of  sulphur,  75  of  caustic  potassa, 
and  from  400  to  450  of  water,  form  very  suitable  proportions  for  the  moist  process ; 
that  the  best  temperature  was  113^  F.;  and  that  122°  was  the  highest  limit  of  heat 
compatible  with  the  production  of  a  fine  colour. 

The  theory  of  this  process  is  by  no  means  clear.  We  may  suppose  that  a  sulphuret 
of  potassium  and  mercury  b  first  formed,  which  b  eventually  destroyed,  in  proportion 
as  the  oiygen  of  the  air  acts  upon  the  sulphuret  of  potassium  itself.  There  may  also 
be  produced  some  hyposulphite  of  mercury,  which,  under  the  same  influence^  would  be 
transformed  into  sulphuret  of  mercury  and  sulphate  of  potash. 

Sulphuret  of  potassium  and  mercury  furnish  also  Termillion,  but  it  b  not  beautiful. 
Red  oiide  of  mercury,  calomel,  turbith  mineral,  and  the  soluble  mercury  of  Hahne- 
mann, treated  with  the  sulphuret  of  potassium,  or  the  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  are 
all  capable  of  giving  birth  to  Vermillion  by  the  humid  way. 

The  Vermillion  of  commerce  b  often  adulterated  with  red  lead,  brickdust,  dragon's 
blood,  and  realgar.  The  first  two,  not  being  volatile,  remain  when  the  vermillion  is 
heated  to  its  subliming  point ;  the  third  gives  a  red  tincture  to  alcohol ;  the  fourth 
exhales  its  peculiar  garlic  smell  with  heat ;  and  when  calcined  in  a  crucible  with  eai'* 
bonate  of  soda,  and  nitre  in  excess,  affords  arsenic  acid,  which  may  be  detected  by  the 
usual  chemical  tests. 

.  VINEGAR.  The  gross  revenue  derived  from  vinegar  manufi^tured  in  England  in 
the  year  1845,  amount^  to  284,3 17iL  yielding  a  nett  revenue  of  57,182/.  The  gross 
revenue  from  vinegar  manufactured  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  same  year,  amounted 
to  31 1,61  U,  producing  a  nett  revenue  of  62,9S6L 

Vinegar  ;  to  dtiect  nilphurie  acid  tn.  —  Add  a  few  drops  of  a  concentrated  solution  of 
chloride  of  calcium,  (muriate  of  lime)  to  the  vinegar  in  question,  not  the  least  turbid* 
ness  will  ensue,  even  at  a  boiling  heat  But  if  free  sulphuric  acid  be  present  in  the 
vinegar,  a  very  considerable  turbidneas  will  appear,  followed  by  a  precipitate  of  sulphate 
of  lime.  If  the  proportion  of  the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  vinegar  is  larger  than  ^^  part, 
the  precipitate  will  appear  even  before  it  has  become  perfectly  cold. 

In  addition  to  the  article  Acxnc  Acid,  I  avail  myself  of  thb  opportunity  of  describ- 
ing the  recent  invention'  of  Anhydnut  Aeetie  acid  as  made  by  Mr.  Gerhardt.  It  is 
obtained  by  mixing  perfectly  dry  fused  acetate  of  potash  with  about  half  its  weight  of 
chloride  of  benioyle,  and  applying  a  gentle  heat ;  when  a  liquid  distils  over,  which, 
after  being  rectified,  has  a  constant  boilmg  point  of  279°  F.,  is  heavier  than  water,  with 
which  it  does  not  mix  until  after  it  has  been  agitated  with  it  for  some  time.  It  db- 
solves  at  once  in  hot  water,  forming  acetic  acid. 

Chlorbenzoyle,  is  prepared  by  transmitting  dry  chlore  gas  through  pure  oil  of  bitter 
almonds,  till  this  at  a  boiling  heat  affbrds  no  more  hydrochloric  acid.  The  chlor- 
benioyle  b  a  limpid  colourless  fluid  of  1*196  specific  gravity.  It  has  a  peculiar,  very 
penetrating  smell,  drawing  tears  from  the  eyes,  as  horseradish  does.  It  has  a  high 
boiling  pomt,  and  burns  with  a  smoky  flame.  It  dissolves  sulphur  and  phosphorus 
with  the  aid  of  heat,  and  combines  with  sulphuret  of  carbon  in  all  proportions. 

Vinegar;  new  Method  for  manufacturing  pure,  —  The  decomposition  of  acetate  of  lime 
or  lead  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid  has  many  inconveniences,  and  there  b  danger  of  the 
product  being  contaminated  with  sulphuric  acid.  Christl*  was  therefore  induced  to 
employ  hydrochloric  acid  as  a  decomposing  agent,  and  has  found  that  when  thb  acid 
b  not  used  in  excess,  the  distillate  contains  scarcely  an  appreciable  trace  of  chlorine.  A 
mixture  of  100  lbs.  of  raw  acetate  of  lime,  obtained  fkom  the  distillation  of  wood,  and 
containing  90  per  cent  of  neutral  acetate^  with  120  lbs.  of  hydrochloric  acid  (20^  Baum^) 
is  allowed  to  stand  during  a  night,  and  then  dbtilled  in  a  copper  vessel.  The  application 
of  heat  requires  to  be  gradual,  in  order  to  prevent  the  somewhat  thick  liquor  flrom 
running  over.  The  product  of  acetic  acid  amounted  to  100  lbs.  of  8°  Baumi ;  it  had 
a  fiiint  yellow  colour  and  empyreumatic  odour,  which  may  be  perfectly  removed  by 
treatment  with  wood-charcoal  and  subsequent  rectification. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  acetate  of  lime  sufiicieutly  pure,  Volckelf  adopts  the  following 
process  :  —  The  raw  pryolignous  acid  b  saturated  with  lime  without  previous  dbtil- 
lation.  A  part  of  the  resinous  substances  dissolved  in  the  acid  are  thus  separated  in 
combination  with  lime.  The  solution  of  impure  acetate  of  lime  b  either  allowed  to 
stand  until  it  becomes  clear  or  filtered  f ,  then  evaporated  in  an  iron  pan  to  about  one 
half,  and  hydrochloric  acid  added  until  a  drop  of  the  cooled  liquid  distinctly  reddens 
litmus-paper.     The  addition  of  acid  serves  to  separate  great  part  of  the  resin  still  held 

*  Dingler's  Polytech.  Jouni. 

t  Ann.  der  Chom.  and  Fbarm. 

X  A  part  ii  distilled  otfln  a  copper  itill  in  order  to  obtain  wood'Spirit. 
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in  solution,  which  collects  together  in  the  boiling  liquid,  and  may  be  akimned  oC 
and  likewise  decomposes  the  compounds  of  lime  with  creosote,  and  some  other  imperliBctljr- 
known  volatile  substances,  which  are  driven  off  by  further  evaporation.  Aa  theae  volatile 
substances  have  little  or  no  action  upon  litmua-paper,  its  being  reddened  by  the  liqoor 
is  a  sign  that  not  only  are  the  lime  compounds  of  these  substances  deeompoaed,  but  ako 
a  small  quantity  of  acetate  of  lime.  The  quantity  of  acid  necessary  for  this  piirpeae 
varies,  and  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  pyroltgnous  acid,  which  is  again  dependent 
upon  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  wood  from  whidi  it  is  obtained.  150  Utxea  of  wood- 
liquor  require  from  4  to  6  lbs.  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  solution  of  acetate  of  lime  is  evaporated  to  dryness^  and  a  tolerably  aftraig  heat 
applied  at  last,  in  order  to  remove  all  volatile  substances.    Both  operatiooa  may  be  per- 
formed in  the  same  iron  pans ;  but  when  the  quantity  of  salt  is  luge,  the  latter  may  be 
more  advantageously  eflbeted  upon  cast-iron  plates.     The  drying  of  the  salt  requirea 
very  great  care,  for  the  empyreumatic  substances  adhere  very  strongly  to  the  acetate  of 
lime,  as  well  as  to  the  compound  of  resin  and  acetic  acid  mtied  with  it,  and  wheo  not 
perfectly  separated,  pass  over  with  the  acetic  acid  in  the  subsequent  distillation  with  an 
acid,  communicating  to  it  a  disagreeable  odour.    The  drying  must  therefore  be  eontinned 
until  upon  cooling  the  acetate  does  not  smell  at  all,  or  but  very  slightly.     It  then  has  a 
dirty  brown  colour.     The  acetic  acid  is  obtained  by  distillation  with  hydroefalone  acid 
in  a  still  with  a  copper  head  and  leaden  condenser ;  when  proper  precautions  are  takca, 
the  acetic  acid  does  not  contain  a  trace  of  either  metal.     The  quantity  cyf  hydroefalone 
acid  required  cannot  be  exactly  stated,  because  the  acetate  of  lime  ia  mixed  witii  icsin* 
and  already  formed  chloride  of  calcium.     In  most  instances  90  or  95  parts  by  weight 
of  acid,  1*16  spec,  grav^  are  sufficient  to  decompose  completely  100  parts  of  the  salt, 
without  introducing  much  hydrochloric  acid  into  the  distillate. 

The  distilled  acetic  acid  possesses  only  a  very  faint  empyreumatic  odour,  very  diffiscnt 
from  that  of  the  raw  pyrolignous  acid  ;  it  is  perfectly  colourless,  and  should  oidy  become 
slightly  turbid  on  the  addition  of  nitrate  of  silver.  If  the  acid  has  a  yellowish  eoloar, 
this  ia  owing  to  resin  having  been  spirted  over  in  the  distillation.  It  is  tfaereibre  advi* 
sable  to  remove  the  resin,  which  is  separated  on  the  addition  c»f  hydroebloiie  acid*  and 
floats  upon  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  either  by  skimming  or  filtration  through  a  Unen 
cloth.  The  distilled  acid  has  a  specific  gravity  ranging  between  1*058  and  IXWI,  con- 
taining upwards  of  40  per  cent,  of  anhydrous  acetic  acid.  It  b  rarely  that  acid  of  this 
strength  is  required ;  and  as  the  distillation  is  easier  when  the  nuxture  la  less  eoneentrated, 
water  may  be  added  before  or  towards  the  end  of  the  distillation.  Vblekel  recommends 
as  convenient  proportions  -« 

1 00  parts  of  acetate  of  lime, 
90  to  95  hydrochloric  add, 
25  parts  water, 

which  yield  from  95  to  100  parts  of  acetic  acid  of  1  >105  spec,  grav.;  150  litres  of  raw 
pyrolignous  acid  yield  about  60  lbs.  of  acetic  acid  of  the  above  specific  gravity. 

The  acid  prepared  in  this  way  may  be  still  further  purified  by  adding  a  small  quantity 
of  carbonate  of  soda  and  redistilling  ;.  it  is  thus  rendered  quite  free  from  chlorine^  and 
any  remaining  trace  of  colour  is  likewise  removed.  The  slight  empyreumatic  smell  may 
be  removed  by  distilling  the  acid  with  about  2  or  3  per  cent,  of  acid  dxromate  of  pota^ 
Oxide  of  manganese  is  less  efficacious  as  a  purifying  agent 

Although  pure  acetic  acid  may  be  procured  by  the  distillation  of  vinegar,  the  whole 
of  the  acid  cannot  be  obtained  except  by  distilling  to  dryness,  by  whidi  means  the 
extractive  substances  are  burnt,  and  the  distillate  rendered  impure.  In  order  to  obviate 
this  difficulty,  Stein*  proposes  to  add  SO  lbs.  of  salt  to  every  100  Iba.  of  vinegar ;  tbe 
boiling-point  is  thus  raised,  and  the  acid  passes  over  completely. 

Bt  thx  quick  raocsss  of  Ham,  when  the  fermentation  is  finished,  the  greatest  care 
ought  to  be  taken  that  all  access  of  air  is  excluded  from  the  wash,  and  that  its  tempe- 
rature be  reduced  to,  and  maintained  at  a  heat  below  the  point  where  aceUfication  com- 
mences. Those  who,  like  Messrs.  Evans,  Hill,  &  Co.,  of  Worcester,  attach  great 
importance  to  tbe  fabrication  of  the  best  keeping  vinegars  are  in  tbe  habit  of  filtering 
the  fermented  wash,  and  also  of  storing  it  away  for  many  months  in  a  cool  situation 
ere  it  is  passed  through  the  acetifier ;  and  there  cannot  be  a  moment's  doubt  concerning 
the  great  value  of  this  practice,  not  only  as  regards  the  appearance  and  flavour  of 
the  resulting  vinegar,  but  also  in  respect  to  its  dietetic  and  sanitary  properties. 

All  recently  fermented  wash  contains  a  quantity  of  partially  deeompoaed  gluten,  some 
of  which  is  mechanically  suspended  merely,  but  by  far  the  larger  portion  exists  in  a  state 
of  solution  through  the  agency  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 

•  Tcdytech.  Gentralblatt,  i«52.  ^  3d5. 
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A  filter  will  MmoTS  tlie  Ibrmer,  but  time  ■lone  eaa  diailpkte  the  carbocic  Bcid  and 
lead  to  the  depontion  aflhe  tatter.  At  all  erenti,  time  la  the  on)]' aTulable  remedj,  foi 
though  heat  would  expel  the  cartxaiie  acid,  jret  it  would  at  the  Bame  time  drive  off  the 
alnriiol ;  and  agitation  in  contact  with  air,  though  it  remored  the  cariunic  acid,  would 
iMidtothelbn^tioD  of  acetic  add,  b;  which  ti>e  gluten  would  be  kept  in  lolutioD  more 
deeidedlj  than  befbt«,  and  thus  lead  to  the  production  of  a  tuihid,  rop;  and  impure  lin- 
ear, eitremely  liable  to  decampoie  and  undergo  the  putrefitetiTe  fennentation.  It  ia 
obrioui  therefore  that  the  theoretiaU  condition)  needed  in  the  treatment  of  fermented 
wort  by  the  Tinegar-n)»ker  are  piecisely  those  which  we  haye  ihown  to  be  in  use  at 
Worceiter.  That  is  to  my,  the  gluten,  when  iasoluble,  abould  be  remoTed  b;  a  filter,  and 
when  held  in  solution  by  carbonic  acid,  Ihii  must  be  slowly  eipelled  by  keeping  at  a 
temperature  too  low  for  aeedfication  to  take  place,  and  which  may  be  aasumcd  at  less 
tbau  55°  Fahr.  Fermented  wort  stored  away  at  this  temperature  for  lia  months  will 
Bow  to  the  acetifier  perfectly  limpid  and  blight ;  it  will  cause  no  deposition  of  gluten 
upon  the  birch  twigs,  and  thus  secure  complete  oxidation  ;  it  will  rapidly  take  on  the 
graleiul  flavour  of  acetic  ethei,  and  never  become  tainted  by  the  fbrmatioo  of  that 
a  and  noiious  product  aldehyde,  which  so  firequently  contaminates  ill-made 


Presuming,  boweier,  that  all  the  necesaary  precautions,  with  lespee 
fermenting,  and  keeping  the  wort,  bave  been  attended  to,  we  may  i 
acelifier,  that  ia  to  lay  Hun's  aaetifier. 

Tbia  is  a  wooden  nt  or  vessel  (see  sketch)  about  12  feet  in  height,  and  from 


washing. 


Ibct  in  diameter,  closed  at  top  and  bottom,  eieept  at  the  openings  for  the  introduction  of 
the  wash  and  the  exit  of  the  Tinegar.  He  aides  are  perforated  by  a  few  imsll  hole* 
for  the  admission  of  air,  and  within  are  three  floors  or  partitions  petbtated  with  numerous 
holes  for  the  passage  of  the  waih  through  them.  Upon  these  floors  are  laid  bundles  of 
birch  twigs,  to  (arour  the  dispersion  and  division  of  the  fluid  which  passes  through  the 
acetifler,  and  is  Ihui  brought  into  the  most  intimate  contact  with  the  oiygm  contained 
in  the  vasiel,  or  admitted  throu^  the  openings  in  it*  sides.  The  fluid  or  woih  ia  of  course 
admitted  al  the  top  of  the  acetifler.  and  suffered  to  trickle  slowly  through  the  maases  of 
birch  twigs  and  through  the  partitions,  tbue  causing  a  rapid  absorption  at  oiygen,  and 
consequent  production  of  vinegar,  which  with  any  undecomposed  wash  flows  out  at  (he 
bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  ia  again  pumped  up  to  the  top,  and  so  on  until  the  process  is 
finidied.  If  we  examine  the  circunuuncet  connected  with  the  formation 
in  this  way,  we  shall  perceive  at  once,  that  it  is  a  case  of  partial  combustion, 
words,  an  example  in  which  an  organie  compound  is  oxidised  at  a  temp 
under  conditjona  which  prevent  complete  oxidation. 

Every  one  must  have  observed  that  when  common  coals  are  thrown  upon  a  fire,  a  part 
immediately  bunta  into  flame,  fiom  which  copious  particlei  of  soot  or  carbon  arc  thrown 
off  uabumt,  though  of  the  other  conitituent  of  the  ooal,  tbat  is  to  aay,  the  hydrogen  gai. 
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no  particle  escapes  unoxidised.     This  arises  from  the  fiiet  that,  except  at  Tcry  high 

peratures,  hydrogen  has  a  greater  affinity  for  oxygen  than  carbon  has;  conaequeatly,  as 
the  supply  of  oxygen  from  the  atmospheric  air  in  the  immediate  neighbourfaoodis  limited* 
the  hydrogen  seises  upon  its  equivalent  to  the  exclusion  of  the  carbon,  which,  tbciefose, 
remains  and  constitutes  soot  Exactly  in  the  same  way  the  hydrogen  of  the  aleobol  an 
the  wash  oxidises  to  the  exclusion  of  the  carbon,  and  vinegar  is  formed  irom  the  renaaia- 
ing  or  carbonaceous  element,  which  becomes  itself  slightly  oxidised.  Thus  2  atoms  of 
alcohol  are  composed  of:  — 

atoms. 
Carbon  -  -  -  -  -  -    4 

Hydrogen  -  -  -  -  -  -    6 

Oxygen  -  -  -  -  -  -     2 

whilst  acetic  acid  or  pure  radical  vinegar  contains  of — 

atoms. 
Caibon  •  -  -  -  -    4 

Hydrogen         -  -  -  -  -  -    3 

Oxygen  -  •  -  -  -  -     3 

If,  therefore,  we  suppose  the  contact  of  air  with  alcohol  to  have  led  to  the  abaorptioo  of 
oxygen,  so  as  to  have  oxidised  three  atoms  of  hydrogen,  and  thus  produced  three  atoms  of 
water,  we  have  left 


Carbon  -  -  -  -  -    4 

Hydrogen  -  -  -  -  -  -    3 

Oxygen  -  -  -  -  -  -     2 

which,  by  the  mere  absorption  of  another  atom  of  oxygen,  becomes 

atoms. 
Carbon  -  -  -  -  -  -    4 

Hydrogen         -  -  -  -  -  -     3 

Oxygen  -  -  -  •  -  -     3 

or  pure  acetic  acid,  with  whicn  the  water  produced  from  the  hydrogen  remains  in  unkm 
and  forms  vinegar.     From  the  above  it  follows,  that  as  the  oxidisation  o€  hydrogen 
generates  heat  or  caloric,  there  ought  to  be  a  very  appreciable  rise  in  temperature  during 
the  passage  of  the  wort  through  the  acetifier.     And,  in  practice,  this  is  found  to  be  the 
case ;  so  that  precautions  are  needed  to  prevent  the  heat  from  rinog  so  high  as  to 
vaporise  the  remaining  alcohol  of  the  wash.     The  temperature  sought  to  be  obtained 
is  about  90^  or  92^  Fahr.,  at  which  oxidation  goes  on  freely,  and  the  loss  of  aloobol  is 
moderate.     In  using  the  word  moderate,  we  speak  practically  rather  than  chemically; 
for  in  reality  the  loss  is  very  serious  with  strong  worts.     From  practical  results,  con> 
ducted  with  more  than  ordinary  care,  we  have  ascertsined  that  about  one- third  of  all  die 
extractive  matter  of  the  malt  and  grain  is  lost  or  dissipated  during  the  procesaes  of 
fermentation  and  acetification.     Thus,  a  wort  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1  -072,  or,  ia 
technical  language,  weighing  about  26  lbs.  per  barrel,  afforded  a  vin^ar  containing  S'A 
per  cent  of  pure  acetic  acid,  and  a  residuary  extract  of  10  lbs.  from  36  gallons.    The 
former  of  these  would  indicate  35  lbs.  of  sugar,  or  13*7  lbs.  per  barrel  of  gravity;  whilst 
the  latter  shows  3*8  lbs.  per  barrel ;  the  two  united  being  only  17*5  lbs.  instead  of  26. 
the  original  weight     The  loss,  therefore,  has  been  8*5  lbs.,  or  from  a  specific  gravity  of 
1  *072  to  less  than  1 050.     This  prodigious  destruction  of  extract  seems  to  imply  that 
great  improvements  may  yet  take  place  in  the  manufiicture  of  vinegar. 

The  manufacture  of  vinegar,  by  Ham's  process,  is  an  extremely  interesting  operation, 
and  when  conducted  with  proper  care  furnishes  results  of  the  most  satisfactory  and 
uniform  character.  These,  however,  are  not  to  be  obtained  vrithout  a  vast  amount  of 
experience  and  the  most  vigilant  attention  on  the  part  of  the  manu&cturer.  Thus  a 
difference  in  the  water,  in  the  malt,  in  the  mode  of  washing,  in  the  cooling  of  the  wort 
or  in  the  fermentation  of  the  wort,  will  each  give  rise  to  modifications  in  the  acetifying 
process  which  no  subsequent  skill  or  labour  can  afterwards  rectify.  There  seems  no 
doubt  that  the  most  important  points  in  Ham*s  method  are  the  cooling  and  fermentation 
of  the  wort,  though,  where  perfection  is  sought  for,  no  one  of  the  other  conditions  can 
be  omitted  or  neglected  with  impunity.  We  shall,  therefore,  proceed  to  treat  of  these 
conditions  Meriatim,  rather  than  in  the  order  of  their  importance.  At  first  sight  it  might 
be  supposed  that  the  purer  the  water  the  better,  that  is  to  say,  the  less  the  amount  of 
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•arthy  or  nline  eomtituents  the  more  ▼aluable  the  water  would  be  for  making  vinegar. 
Experience,  however,  teaches  us  the  contrary,  and  science  confirms  the  truth  of  this 
teaching,  by  pointing  out  the  real  nature  of  the  operation.  When  pure  water  is  made  to 
act  at  a  high  temperature  upon  the  ordinary  ingredients  of  a  vinegar-maker's  mash  tun, 
it  is  not  alone  the  sugar,  gum,  and  starch  of  the  grain  which  enters  into  solution,  for 
under  suoh  eiroumstanoes  the  gluten  is  also  dissolved.  But  this  gluten  is  composed  of 
vegetable  albumen  and  vegetable  gelatine,  the  former  of  which,  as  is  well  known,  is 
oapaUe  of  being  deeompoMd  and  preeipitated  by  many  earthy  and  metallic  salts,  of 
which  the  sulphate  of  lime  is  one.  I(  therefore,  this  salt  exists  in  the  water  employed 
for  the  fobrieation  of  vinegar  or  of  ale  or  beer,  the  wort  will  contain  little  or  no  vegeta- 
ble albumen ;  consequently,  the  vinegar  or  beer  made  with  such  water  never  becomea 
cloudy  or  roapy,  as  happens  when  pure  water  is  used,  for  these  defocts  arise  from  an 
exoessof  albuminous  matter.  The  water  used  for  making  the  celebrated  Burton  ale 
contains  a  great  deal  of  sulphate  of  lime,  and  the  spring  water  of  Worcester,  which  is 
employed  by  the  extensive  firm  of  Hill,  Evans  and  Ca,  in  that  city,  vinegar-onakers, 
contains  also  a  very  large  amount  of  sulphate  of  lime,  and  no  doubt  contributes  much 
towards  muntaining  the  welUestablished  reputation  of  that  firm.  Whenever,  therefore, 
much  sulphate  of  lime  exists  in  water,  without  the  presence  of  any  noxious  ingredient, 
such  water  may  always  be  relied  upon  as  favourable  for  the  production  of  good  beer  and 
vinegar. 

As  regards  the  malt,  or  rather  the  mixture  of  malt  and  grain,  employed  for  the  pro- 
duction of  wort,  the  common  Scotch  distiller's  formula  is  the  best,  containing,  as  it  always 
does,  a  oonnderable  per*centage  of  oats,  for  the  long  husk  of  the  oat  greatly  fiicilitates 
the  operation  of  draining,  and  thus  secures  the  thorough  separation  of  the  wort  from  the 
spent  grains. 

In  practice  it  is  found  necessary  to  ferment  only  two  gravities,  a  high  and  a  low, 
all  the  other  qualities  of  vinegsr  being  made  by  mixing  or  diluting  these  after 
aeetifioation.  The  most  common,  and  unquestionably  the  best,  gravity  for  fermentation 
is  that  which  in  teehnical  langusge  weighs  about  SO  lbs.,  or  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
1*056 1  the  other,  or  that  intended  for  strong  or  proof  vinegar,  being  of  spec.  grav.  1 07S : 
this  latter  affords  a  vinegar  containing  about  5^  per  cent  of  anhydrous  acetic  acid. 
In  everv  instance  the  fermentation  must  be  carried  to  its  utmost  limit,  or  to  zero  at 
least,  and  in  eooling  the  wort  prior  to  fermentation,  great  care  must  be  used  to  prevent 
the  accession  of  the  acetous  fermentation  before  the  yeast  is  added ;  for  if  this  happens  to 
any  considerable  extent,  the  nitrogenised  matter  of  the  yeast  is  then  permanently  retained 
in  solution  by  the  acetic  acid,  and  this  may  give  rise  to  the  inconvenience  called  the 
**  mother."  To  secure  a  perfect  vinegar  by  Ham's  process,  as  much  attention  is  required, 
during  the  cooling  and  fermentation,  as  for  the  finest  ale,  and  this  axiom  cannot  bo 
too  strongly  inculcated  into  the  minds  of  vinegar-makers.  Tlie  heat  of  the  fermenting 
tun  should  not  eiceed  159  Fahr.,  as  the  alcohol  formed  by  the  process  is  apt  at  higher 
tempemtures  to  pass  off  in  considerable  quantity  with  the  carbonic  acid,  and  thus  give 
rise  to  a  loss  of  vinegar.  Presuming  that  the  fermentation  has  been  well  conducted,  and 
that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  wash  is  as  low  as  water,  or  1  <XX),  the  next  step  is  to  psss  it 
through  that  apparatus  which  constitutes  the  great  peculiarity  of  Ham's  process.  This 
apparatus  is  called  the  aoetifier.     See  Acktxc  Aoid. 

VIOLET  DYE,  is  produced  by  a  mixture  of  red  and  blue  colouring-matters,  which 
are  applied  in  succession.  Silk  is  dyed  a  fugitive  violet  with  either  srchil  or  brasil 
wood  \  but  a  fine  fast  violet,  first  by  a  crimson  with  cochineal,  without  tartar  or  tin  mor- 
dant, and  after  washing,  it  is  dipped  in  the  indigo  vat.  A  finish  is  sometimes  given  with 
archil.  A  violet  is  also  given  to  silk,  by  passing  it  through  a  solution  of  verdigris,  then 
through  a  bath  of  logwood,  and,  lastly,  through  alum  water.  A  more  beautiful  violet 
may  be  communicated  by  passing  the  alumcS  silk  through  a  bath  of  brasil  wood,  and 
after  washing  it  in  the  river,  throush  a  bath  of  archil. 

To  produce  violets  on  printed  calicoes,  a  dilute  acetate  of  Iron  is  the  mordant,  and  the 
dye  is  nuidder.     The  mordanted  goods  should  be  well  dunged. 

A  good  process  for  dyeing  cottons  violet,  is — first,  to  gall,  with  18  or  20  pounds  of  nut- 
galls  for  every  100  pounds  of  cotton ;  second,  to  pass  the  stuff,  still  hot,  through  a  mordant 
composed  of-«  alum,  1 0  pounds ;  iron-liquor,  at  l^^  B.,  and  sulphate  of  copper,  each  $  or 
6  pounds;  water,  fit>m  24  to  28  gallons;  working  it  well,  with  alternate  steeping, 
squeesing,  airing,  dipping,  squeesing,  and  washing;  third,  to  madder,  with  its  own 
weight  of  the  root  i  and  fourth,  to  brighten  with  soap.  If  soda  be  used  at  the  end,  in- 
stead of  soap,  the  colour  called  jiruas  <f«  moNsi'siir  will  be  produced ;  and  by  varying  the 
doses  of  the  ingredients,  a  variety  of  violet  tints  may  be  given. 

The  best  violets  are  produced  by  dyeing  yam  or  cloth  which  hss  been  prepared  with 
oil  as  for  the  Turkey-red  process.     See  M  adds  a. 

For  the  violet  pruntaut  a  little  nitrate  of  iron  is  mix^  with  the  alum  mordant,  which 
Vol.   11.  5Z 
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makes  a  black ;  but  this  is  changed  into  violet  pruntauy  by  a  iDadder<-bath,  followed  by  & 
brightening  with  soap. 

VITRIFIABLE  COLOURS;  see  Em  AMiLs^PArrss,  Ponnr,  and  SvAiinD  Gumb. 

VITRIFIABLE  PIGMENTS.  The  art  of  painUng  with  Wtrifiable  pi^mcDta 
has  not  kept  pace  with  the  progresa  of  science,  and  is  fur  from  having  attained  that  de- 
gree of  perfection  of  which  it  is  capable^  It  still  presents  too  many  diiScultiea  to  ptove 
a  fertile  field  to  the  artist  for  his  labours ;  and  its  products  have,  for  this  reaaoo,  never 
held  that  rank  in  art  which  is  due  to  tliem  from  the  indestructibility  and  briUinney  of 
the  colours.  The  reason  of  this  b  attributable  to  the  circumstance  that  the7produetioi& 
of  good  vitrifiable  pigments  b  mere  chance  work  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  numenaas 
papers  publbhed  on  the  sufageet,  b  still  the  secret  of  the  few.  The  direetions  given  in 
larger  works  and  periodicals  are  very  incomplete  and  indefinite ;  and  even  in  the  other- 
wise highly  valuable  Traiti  des  Arta  Ceramiques  of  Brongniart,  the  chapter  oo  the 
preparation  of  colours  is  far  from  satisfactory,  and  is  certainly  no  fmnk  eommnnicetien 
of  the  experience  gathered  in  the  royal  manufoctory  of  Sevres* 

Now  it  b  equally  important  to  art  and  science  that  as  many  persons  as  paasHdeafaoald 
contribute  to  develope  thb  art :  but  so  long  as  every  individual  about  to  engage  in  tiie 
subject  finds  himself  compelled,  as  I  was  on  commencing,  to  discover  the  knowledge  al- 
ready acquired  by  others,  but  kept  secret,  the  cost  of  time  and  trouble  requisite  b  suffi- 
cient to  frighten  most  persons,  and,  what  is  of  greatest  injury  to  the  art,  c^eeially  the 
scientific  chemist,  from  working  on  the  subject. 

The  branch  of  painting  with  vitrifiable  pigments  which  has  acquired  its  greetett 
developement  is  the  art  of  painting  on  porcelain.  The  glase  of  hard  felspar  potcdain, 
owing  to  its  difficult  fusion,  produces  less  alteration  upon  the  tone  of  a  cokmr  of  the 
easily  fusible  pigments  than  b  the  ease  in  painting  upon  glass,  enamel,  foyenee^  &c;  The 
colours  for  painting  upon  porcelain  are  all  of  them,  a/ier  the  firing,  coloured  Iced-glascs 
throughout ;  but  before  thb  operation,  most  of  them  are  mere  mixtures  of  edoorless  lead- 
glass,  the^ur,  and  a  pigment.  In  the  so-called  gold  colours,  purple,  violet  and  pink» 
the  pigments  are  preparations  of  gold,  the  production  of  which  has  hitheito  been  consi- 
dered as  especially  difiicult  and  uncertain.  The  following  are  the  processes  whieh  I 
employ :  — 

Lijfkt  PuTpU,^5  grammes  of  tin  turnings  are  dissolved  in  boiling  nitrooMiriBtie 
acid,  tlie  solution  concentrated  in  the  water  bath  until  it  solidifies  on  pooling*  The  per« 
chloride  of  tin  prepared  in  this  manner,  and  which  still  contains  a  slight  czoeas  of  muriatie 
acid,  b  dissolved  in  a  little  distilled  water,  and  mixed  with  2  grammes  of  solution  of 
protochloride  of  tin  of  1  *700  sp.  gr.,  obtained  by  boiling  tin  turnings  in  excess  with  mu- 
riatic acid  to  the  required  degree  of  concentration.  Thb  roiled  solution  of  tin  b  poured 
into  a  glass  vessel,  and  gradually  mixed  with  10  litres  of  distilled  water.  It  must  still  con- 
tain just  so  much  acid  that  no  turbidness  results  from  the  separation  of  oxide  of  tin  ;  thb 
may  be  ascertained  previously  by  taking  a  drop  of  the  concentrated  solution  of  tin  upon 
a  glass  rod,  and  mixing  it  in  a  watch  glass  with  distilled  water.  A  clear  solution  of  0-5 
grammes  gold  in  nitromuriatic  acid,  which  must  be  as  neutral  as  possible,  b  ponrcd 
into  the  solution  of  tin  diluted  with  10  litres  of  water,  constantly  agitating  the  whole 
time.  Tlie  gold  soluti<m  should  have  been  previously  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness  in 
the  water  bath,  then  diluted  with  water,  and  filtered  in  the  dark. 

On  adding  the  gold  solution,  the  whole  liquid  acquires  a  deep  red  colour,  without, 
however,  any  precipitate  being  formed ;  thb  instantly  separates  upon  the  addition  of  50 
grammes  of  solution  of  ammonia.  But  if  no  precipitate  should  result,  which  may  happen 
if  the  amount  of  ammonU  was  too  great  in  proportion  to  the  acid  contained  in  the  liquid, 
and  in  which  case  the  liquid  forms  a  deep  red  solution,  the  precipitate  immediately  results 
upon  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  It  subsides  very  quickly. 
The  supernatant  liquid  should  be  poured  oflT  from  it  as  soon  as  possible,  and  replaeed  5 
or  6  times  successively  by  an  equal  quantity  of  fresh  spring  water.  When  the  precipi- 
tate has  been  thus  sufliciently  wasliMl,  it  is  collected  upon  a  filter  :  and  as  aoon  as  the 
water  has  drained  off  completely,  removed  while  still  mobt  with  a  nlver  qietnia,  and 
mixed  intimately  upon  a  ground  plate  of  a  glass  by  means  of  a  spatuleand  grinder  wUh  90 
grammes  of  lead-glass,  previously  ground  very  fine  upon  the  same  plate  with  water. 
The-lead-glass  b  obtained  by  flising  together  2  parts  of  minium  with  1  part  of  quarts  sand 
and  1  part  of  calcined  borax. 

The  intimate  mixture  of  gold -purple  and  lead-glass  is  slowly  dried  upon  the  same  glass 
plate  upon  which  it  had  been  mixed  in  a  moderately  warm  room,  carefully  protected  from 
dust,  and  when  dry,  rubbed  to  a  fine  powder,  and  mixed  with  three  grammes  of  carbo- 
nate of  silver. 

In  thb  manner  we  obtain  S3  grammes  of  light  purple  pigments  from  0*5  gramme 

gold. 

The  above  proportion  of  lead-glass  and  carbonate  of  silver  to  Uie  gold  precipitate  boldt 
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goad  only  for  a  eertain  temperature}  at  which  the  colour  must  be  bumt-in  up6n  the  por- 
celain, and  which  is  situated  irery  near  the  fusing  point  of  silver. 

To  obtain  the  colour  with  a  less  degree  of  heat,  the  amount  of  lead-glass  added  to  the 
gold  must  be  greater,  but  that  of  the  carbonate  of  silver  less.  The  same  holds  good  with 
respect  to  the  preparation  of  the  purple  pigment  for  glass  painting. 

The  best  purple  may  be  spoiled  in  the  baking  in  the  muffle.  When  this  is  done  at 
too  low  a  temperature,  the  colour  remains  brown  and  dull ;  but  if  the  right  degree  of 
temperature  has  been  exceeded,  it  appears  pale  and  bluish.  Reducing,  and  especially 
aoid,  vapours,  vapours  of  oxide  of  bismuth,  &&,  have  likewise  an  iiyurious  effect  upon  it. 

Dark  pmrpU,  —  The  clear  and  neutral  solution  of  0*5  gramme  gold  in  nitromuriatic 
acid  is  diluted  in  a  glass  vessel  with  10  litres  of  distilled  water,  and  mixed  under  con- 
stant agitation  with  7*5  grammes  of  the  solution  of  protochloride  of  tin  of  1*700  sp.  gr. 
prepared  in  the  manner  described  above.  The  liquid  is  coloured  of  a  dark  brownish-red ; 
but  the  precipitate  is  only  deposited  on  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  oi  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid.  The  supernatant  liquid  is  poured  off,  and  replaced  five  or  six  times  suc- 
cessively with  an  equal  amount  of  spring  water.  The  precipitate,  which  is  sufficiently 
washed,  is  collected  on  a  filter ;  and  after  the  excess  of  water  is  drained  off,  removed 
while  still  moist  with  a  spatula,  and  mixed,  exactly  as  described  for  the  light  purple,  upon 
a  glass  plate  with  10  grammes  of  the  above  leadrglass,  dried,  then  reduced  to  a  fine 
powder,  and  mixed  with  0*5  grammes  carbonate  of  silver ;  it  furnishes  about  1 B  grammes 
of  dark  purple  pigment.  The  stated  proportion  of  lead-glass  and  carbonate  of  silver  to 
the  gold  is  for  the  same  temperature  of  firing  as  given  for  the  mixture  of  light  purple  ; 
for  a  lower  temperature,  and  also  for  painting  upon  glass,  the  quantity  of  lead-glass 
must  be  increased  and  that  of  the  silver  salt  diminished. 

JUd  VUkL  -^  The  gold  precipitate  from  0*5  gramme  gold  is  prepared  in  the  same 
manner  as  for  the  dark  purple,  and  [whilst  moist  taken  from  the  filter,  and  mixed  inti- 
mately  upon  the  plate  of  glass  with  12  grammes  of  a  lead  glass  prepared  by  fusing  4 
parts  of  minium  with  2  parts  of  quarts  sand  and  1  part  calcined  borax ;  it  is  tiien  dried 
as  above^  and  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  upon  a  plate  of  glass,  but  without  any  addition 
of  silver.  The  proportion  of  lead-glass  to  gold  applies  likewise  for  the  same  degree  of 
temperature  as  in  the  case  of  the  light  and  dark  purple  pigments ;  a  lower  temperature 
requires  a  larger  proportion  of  lead  glasai  A  slight  addition  of  silver  to  this  pigment 
converts  the  red  violet  into  a  dark  purple ;  and  when  employed  alone  for  painting  upon 
glass,  it  gives  a  very  excellent  purple. 

Mug  VitiUt,  —  This  same  sold  precipitate  of  0*5  grammes  gold  is  mixed,  while  still 
moist,  upon  the  glass  plate  with  10*5  grammes  of  a  lead  glass,  obtained  by  fusing  4  parts 
of  minium  with  1  of  quarts  sand,  drying  it  slowly  in  the  manner  above  mentioned,  and 
then  reducing  it  to  a  fine  powder  upon  the  glass  plate.  "When  the  pigment  is  burnt-in 
at  a  lower  temperature^  a  larger  addition  of  lead-glass  is  required.  This  blue  violet  pig- 
ment is  more  especially  adapted  for  mixing  with  blue  pigments.  It  is  not  applicable  to 
glass  painting:  The  most  important  requisite  in  the  preparation  of  good  purple  and 
violet  vitrifiable  pigment  is  the  very  minute.state  of  division  of  the  gold  in  the  gold 
precipitate,  and  of  the  latter  in  the  lead-glass,  which  is  accomplished  by  mixing  the 
moist  precipitate  with  the  glass. 

By  mixing  the  light  purple  with  the  dark  purple  or  with  the  red  violet,  or  the  red 
violet  with  the  dark  purple,  in  different  proportions,  the  artist  is  able  to  produce  every 
poaslble  tint  of  purple  and  violet.  The  light  purple^  without  any  additionid  silver, 
Aimishes  an  amanmthp-red  colour,  like  that  seen  upon  most  of  the  porcelains  of  the 
preceding  century,  when  the  peculiar  property  of  silver,  of  converting  the  amaranth-red 
into  a  rose-red  colour,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known.  Dr.  Richter,  who  at  the 
commencement  of  this  century  prepared  the  pigments  for  the  Royal  Berlin  manufactory 
of  porcelain,  appears^  however,  to  have  employed  it  for  his  purple,  as  a  very  beautiful 
rose  colour  may  be  seen  upon  the  painted  porcelain  of  that  time. 

Pink,  -^  One  gramme  of  gold  is  dissolved  in  nitromuriatic  acid ;  the  solution  mixed 
with  one  of  50  grammes  of  alum  in  80  litres  of  spring  water;  then  mixed,  constantly 
agitating,  with  1*5  gramme  solution  of  protochloride  of  tin  of  l'7fX>  specific  gravity, 
and  so  much  ammonia  added  until  ail  the  alumina  is  precipitated*  When  the 
precipitate  has  subsided,  the  supernatant  liquid  is  poured  off,  and  replaced  about 
10  times  successively  by  an  equal  amount  of  fresh  spring  water;  the  precipitate  is  then 
collected  on  a  filter,  and  dried  at  a  gentle  heat.  It  weighs  about  13*5  granmies;  and 
to  prepare  the  pigment  is  mixed  with  2 '5  grammes  carbonate  of  silver,  and  70 
grammes  of  the  same  lead-glass,  described  under  light  purple,  (2  minium,  1  quarts  sand, 
1  calcined  borax),  and  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  on  the  glass  plate. 

This  colour  is  adapted  only  for  the  production  of  a  light  pink  ground  upon  porcelain, 
and  must  only  be  applied  in  a  thin  layer ;  when  laid  on  in  a  thick  layer,  the  gold 
separates  in  a  metallic  states  and  no  colour  is  produced. 

All  the  gold  colours  above  described  do  not  furnish,  when  fused  alone  in  a  crucible, 
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red  or  violet  glassei,  as  might  be  eipected,  but  dirty  brown  or  yellowieh  glHwH, 
appear  troubled  from  the  leparatioD  of  metallie  gold  and  aiWer ;  thu  pcmiliar  bcratiAal 
tint  is  only  developed  when  they  are  fused  upon  the  poroelain  glaae  in  a  layer,  which 
must  not  be  too  thick;  they  then  colour  it  through  and  throughi  as  a  piece  «ifpOTedam 
painted  with  it  shows  distinctly  in  the  fracture.  If  the  layer  exceeds  a  certain 
thickness,  the  gold  and  silver  separate  in  a  metallic  stata;  and  they  prodnae  «tfaer  a 
liver  colour,  as  for  instance  Che  purple  and  violet  pigmentSi  or  no  colour  at  all,  aa  ia 
the  case  with  the  more  AisiMe  pink  pigment 

Y^Um  Piffmwia  far  painting  upon  iVresfata. -— Tlia  yellow  yitrifiable  pigmanla  an 
lead-glasses,  coloured  either  by  antimonic  acid  or  oaide  of  UFaaium.  The  aatiflioQiate 
of  potash  is  prepared  by  igniting  1  part  of  finely  powdered  metallic  aatimOBy  wills 
S  partB  of  nitre,  in  a  red-hot  Hessian  crucible,  and  washing  the  reudua  with  watar. 
The  oxide  of  uranium  is  obuined  in  the  fittest  statci  by  heating  tba  nitrate^  until  the 
whole  of  the  nitric  acid  is  expelled. 

LtmoH  VtUow.  —  8  parts  antimoniate  of  potash,  ^  parts  oxide  of  sine,  36  parts  c»f 
lead-glass,  (prepared  by  fusing  together  5  parts  minium,  8  parts  of  white  suul,  and 
1  part  of  calcined  borax),  are  intimately  mixed,  and  heated  to  redness  in  a  pomlain 
crucible,  which  is  placed  in  a  Hessian  crucible,  until  the  mixture  fbrma  a  pasta ;  it  is 
then  taken  out  with  a  spatula,  pounded  after  cooling,  and  ground  upon  a  plafee  glaaa. 
If  the  pigment  is  fhsed  longer  than  requisite  for  the  perfect  union  of  the  ingredients, 
the  yellow  colour  is  convetlffid  into  a  dirty  gray  by  the  destruction  of  tfaa  anttnsoniala 
of  lead. 

Light  yelfojc.— 4  parts  antimoniate  of  potash,  1  part  oxide  of  sine,  sod  36  parts  of 
lead-glass,  (prepared  by  fusing  together  6  parts  of  minium  and  1  part  of  white  saadX 
are  well  mixed,  fused  in  a  Hessian  crucible,  and  after  cooling,  pounded  and  gtooad. 
In  the  preparation  of  this  colour,  long  ftision  is  less  ii^urious  than  with  the  preeadiqg 
one,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  borate  of  soda  In  the  lead-glasa.  Tha  colour  itaelf  is 
more  intensely  yellow  than  the  preceding  one,  and  is  extremely  well  adapted  for  mixing 
with  red  and  brown  pigments ;  but  it  does  not  furnish  such  pure  tints  as  that  whan 
mixed  with  green ;  owing  to  its  higher  specific  gravity,  it  flows  more  freely  from  tba 
brush,  and  may  be  laid  on  in  a  thicker  layer,  without  scaling  off  wha  the  firing. 

Dark  FdloWf  1. — 48  parts  minium,  16  parts  sand,  8  calcined  borax,  10  intimaniala 
of  potash,  4  oxide  of  sine,  and  5  parts  peroxide  of  iron  (enpitf  mortmmm},  are  intimataly 
mixed  and  fused  in  a  Hessian  crucible,  until  the  ingredients  have  parftctly  combined, 
but  no  longer ;  otherwise,  the  golden  yellow  colour  is  converted  mio  a  dirty  grayt  as  in 
the  case  of  the  lemon-yellow  pigment. 

Dark  FeUoWt  8. — 80  parts  minium,  8^  white  sand,  4^  antinraniate  of  potash,  I  part 
peroxide  of  iron  {caput  morfavm),  and  I  part  oxide  of  smc,  are  wtU  mixed  and  fuesd 
in  a  Hessian  crucible.  Long  fusion  is  less  injurious  in  this  case  than  in  the  praaeding. 
Iron*red  pigment  may  be  laid  on  and  near  this  dark  yellow  %  without  its  being 
destroyed,  or  the  harmony  of  the  tints  injuriously  affeoted. 

For  landscape  and  figure  painting,  the  above-mentioned  yellow  pigmtnta  should  be 
made  less  readily  fusible.  In  order  to  paint  with  them  upon  or  beneath  other  colours, 
without  any  fear  of  what  has  been  painted  being  dissolved  by  the  sulyaeent  or  super* 
posed  pigment.  This  property  is  given  to  it  by  the  addition  of  Naplea  yallow,  whidi 
is  best  prepared  for  this  purpose  by  long  continued  ignition  of  a  mixture  of  1  pert 
tartar-emetic,  3  parts  nitrate  of  lead,  4  parts  of  dry  chloride  of  sodium,  in  a  Heanan 
crucible,  and  washing  the  pounded  residue  with  water.  Very  useful  yellow  eohavs 
are  likewise  obtained  by  mixing  this  Naples  yellow  with  lead-glasi;  they  era,  huaaiei, 
more  expensive  than  those  above  given.  A  very  excellent  ydlow  for  laodseape 
painting  may  be  prepared,  for  instance,  by  mixing  8  parts  Naplee  yellaw  and  0  parts 
lead-glass,  (obtained  by  fbiing  8  parts  of  minium  with  1  of  white  sand  and  1  of 
calcined  borax). 

The  yellow  pigments  obtained  with  antimony,  after  being  bumt-in  upon  the 
porcelain,  appear  under  the  microscope  to  be  mixtures  of  a  ydlow  traneparent  aubelanee 
(antimoniate  of  lead  ?),  and  a  colourless  glass,  and  not  bomogenaoos  ydUow  glaana 

Uranium  yellow.'^  1  part  oxide  of  uranium,  4  parts  lead-glass^  (prepared  by  fiiaiBg 
8  parts  minium  with  1  part  white  sand),  are  intimately  mixed  sod  ground  upon  a 

Slass  plate.  This  colour  is  not  adapted  for  mixing  with  others,  with  wUah  it  pioidaam 
iscordant  tints.  It  may  be  shaded  with  dark  purple  or  violet 
Uranium  Orange,  —.8  parts  oxide  of  uranium,  1  part  chloride  of  nlvar,  and  3  parts 
bismuth  glass,  (prepared  by  fusmg  4  parts  of  oxide  of  Insdittlb  with  I  part  of 
crystallized  boracic  acid),  are  intimately  mixed  and  ground  upon  a  plaia  ffma»  This 
orange  is  not  adapted,  any  more  than  the  yellow  pigment,  for  being  mizaf  with  other 
colours.  When  examined  under  the  microseope,  after  being  burat-in  upon  potaelain, 
the  uranium  pigments  appear  as  pale  yelk>irH)olour?d  glasses,  in  which  unaHtiad  oaida 
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of  uranium  ii  ratpendcd.    Only  a  tmall  portion,  therefore,  of  the  oxide  of  uriuiiuin  has 
difliolved  in  the  ftuing. 

GrfM  PiffmtUi  fl>r  pdifUinff  upon  Pondain.  Bhte  Gntn^ -^10  parte  of  the  chromate 
of  protoxide  of  meroury  and  1  part  of  chcmioally  pure  oxide  of  cobalt  are  ground  upon 
•  glaaa  plate,  in  order  to  produce  as  intimate  a  mixture  as  possible;  the  mixture  is 
then  heated  in  a  porcelain  tube,  open  at  both  ends,  until  the  whole  of  the  mercury  is 
expelled.  The  beautiful  bluiih-green  powder  thus  obtained  is  then  transferred  into 
a  porcelain  emolble,  and  the  lid  cemented  to  it  with  glase.  The  full  crucible  is 
exposed  to  the  highest  temperature  of  the  porcelain  furnace  during  one  firing,  the 
erucible  oareftilly  broken  after  the  cooling,  and  the  pigment  washed  with  water,  to 
remove  a  small  quanti^  of  chromate  of  potash.  In  this  manner  a  compound  of  oxide 
of  ehnmiium  and  oxide  of  cobalt  is  obtained  in  nearly  equivalent  proportions,  which 
possesses  the  bluish-green  colour  of  verdigris. 

The  blue-green  pigment  consiste  of  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  the  above  compound  of 
oxide  of  chromium  arSl  oxide  of  cobalt,  ^  part  of  oxide  of  zinc,  and  5  parte  of  lead-glass 
(prepared  by  fusing  together  %  parte  minium,  1  part  white  sand,  and  1  part  calcined 
borax),  which  are  mixed  and  ground  upon  the  glass  platei  By  mixing  this  blue-green 
with  lemon-yellow,  any  desired  intermediate  tint  may  be  produced.  1  part  of  blue- 
green  to  6  parte  of  lemon-yellow  furnishes  a  beautiful  grass-green. 

J>ark  (rrMii.—- The  diromate  of  mercury  is  treated  separately  in  the  same  way  as 
the  mixture  of  It  with  oxide  of  cobalt  for  the  blue-green ;  and  1  part  of  the  beautiful 
green  oxide  of  chromium  thus  obtained  is  mixed  with  3  parte  of  the  same  lead-glass, 
as  given  under  blue-green,  and  ground  upon  the  glass  plate. 

Grtth  far  sAodin^.— 8  parte  cbromate  of  mereury  and  1  part  oxide  of  cobalt  are 
intimately  mixed,  and  exposed  in  a  shallow  dbh  to  the  strongest  heat  of  the  porcelain 
furnace,  during  one  of  the  bakings.  In  this  manner,  a  compound  of  oxide  of  chromium 
and  oxide  of  cobalt  is  obteined,  of  a  greenish-black  colour,  which,  mixed  with  twice 
the  weight  of  the  lead'glass  directed  for  the  blue-green,  furnishes  a  very  infusible 
blackish-green  colour,  for  shading  other  green  colours. 

When  thin  splinters'of  the  green  pigmento  of  chromium,  burnt*iii  upon  porcelain,  are 
examined  under  the  microscope,  it  is  distinctly  seen  that  particles  of  the  oxide  of 
chromium,  or  of  the  oxide  of  chromium  and  cobalt,  are  suspended,  undissolved,  in  the 
colourless  lead-glass. 

Blwt  PigmtMU  for  painHng  upon  Pbre^ktin,  Dark  Blu^-^\  part  chemically  pure 
oxide  of  cobalt,  1  part  oxide  of  xtnc,  1  part  lead-glass,  (prepared  by  fusing  together 
S  parte  of  minium  and  1  of  white  sand),  are  well  mixed  nnd  fused  in  a  porcelain 
crucible,  Ibr  at  least  3  hours,  at  a  red  beat  t  then  poured  out,  reduced  to  powder,  and 
ground  upon  the  glass.  When  this  pigment  cools  slowly,  it  solidifies  to  a  mass  of 
acicular  crystals.  Long*continued  f\ision,  at  not  too  high  a  temperature,  is  requisite, 
to  obtain  a  beautifbl  tint ;  this  is  best  attained  by  fusing  it,  during  one  of  the  bakings, 
in  the  second  floor  of  the  porcelain  Ibrnace  \  this  is  also  the  cheapest  and  best  way  of 
fbsing  the  loul-glaMes. 

Lighi  ShM,^^l  part  oxide  of  cobalt,  3  parte  oxide  of  sine,  6  parte  lead-glass, 
(prepared  by  fusing  together  9  parte  of  minium  and  1  of  white  sand),  and  1 J  part 
lead-glass,  (prepared  by  fbsing  together  9  parte  of  minium,  1  part  white  sand,  and  1  part 
calcined  borax),  are  well  mixed  and  fiised,  as  directed  for  the  dark  blue. 

Bhieftr  sAadVa^.^— 10  parte  oxide  of  cobalt,  9  parte  oxide  of  sine,  85  parte  of  lead- 
glass,  (obteined  by  fbsing  9  parte  of  minium  and  1  of  white  sand),  and  5  parte  of 
lead-glass,  (prepared  by  ftising  together  2  parte  of  minium,  1  part  of  white  sand,  and 
1  part  of  calcined  borex),  are  mixed  and  fbsed,  as  directed  for  the  dark  blue.  The 
colour  is  only  used  for  shading,  or  to  be  applied  upon,  or  beneath,  the  two  preceding 
blue  pigments,  fbr  whioh  purpose  it  is  admirably  suited,  from  its  being  very  diflScult 
of  fusion. 

jSt|r  j9/«s.«— 9  parte  of  dark  blue,  1  part  oxide  of  sine,  and  4  parte  of  lead-glass, 
(prepared  by  ftising  4  parte  minium  with  1  of  white  sand),  are  intimately  mixed  and 
ground  upon  the  glass  plate.  This  pigment  is  employed,  either  alone,  or  mixed  with 
other  colours,  only  for  painting  the  sky  in  landscape. 

The  blue  pigmente  described  likewise  appear  under  the  microscope,  after  having 
been  burntrin  upon  the  porcelain,  not  to  be  homogeneous  blue  glasses,  but  mixtures 
of  a  transparent  blue  substance^  (silicate  of  cobalt  and  sine?),  and  a  colourless  glsss. 

TWgtioiss  i^lae.— 3  parte  of  chemically  pure  oxide  of  cobalt,  and  1  part  of  pure 
oxide  of  sine,  are  dissolved  together  in  sulphuric  acid  $  then  an  aqueous  solution  of 
40  parte  ammonia-alum  added,  the  mixed  solutions  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the 
residue  heated  to  expel  the  whole  of  the  water ;  then  reduced  to  a  powder,  and  exposed 
In  a  erucible  to  an  intense  red  heat  fbr  several  hours.  The  colour  is  most  beautiful, 
when  it  has  been  eipoeed,  during  one  firing,  to  the  beat  of  the  porcelain  furnace.  It 
is  a  eombinatfon  of  nearly  4  equiva.  alumina,  9  equivs,  oxide  of  cobalt,  and  1  equiv. 
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oxide  of  zinc,  and  is  of  a  beautiful  turquoise-blue  eolour.  When  the  o&ides  are  ntzcd 
in  other  proportions  tban  those  above  given,  they  do  not  furnish  such  beantiiul 
coloured  compounds.  To  impart  to  it  a  dighUy  peenish  tint,  a  little  moist  reeeoUj 
precipitated  protochromate  of  mercury  is  mixed  with  the  above  described  solutiian  of 
ammonia^alum,  sine,  and  cobalt ;  with  the  above  quantities^  ^  part  of  the  rAwMwyt^^ 
calculated  in  the  dry  state,  suffices. 

The  turquoise-blue  vitrifiable  pigment  is  prepared  by  mixing  1  part  of  the  compouDd 
of  alumina-oxide  of  sine  and  cobalt  with  two  parts  of  bismuth  glan  (prepared  by  fiisng 
5  parts  of  oxide  of  bismuth  with  1  part  of  crystallised  boraeic  acid). 

The  receipt  for  the  preparation  of  the  turquoiie-blue  pigment,  oonununicated  ia  the 
Droits  diet  Jrta  ChwrnquMB  by  Brongniart,  is  incorrect ;  lor  a  lead-glass  of  the  composi- 
tion there  given  (3  parts  minium,  1  part  sand,  1  part  borade  aeid^  destroys  the  torqaoiae 
blue  pigment  entirely  on  ftssion,  and  only  a  dirty  bluish  gray  eolour  is  produced.     Oo 
examining  under  the  microscope  the  turquoise  blue  pigment  bumt-in  upon  poicdaiii, 
it  appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  a  transparent  blue  substance  and  a  [colourless  glassi    The 
transparent  blue  substance  in  all  prol»bility  is  the  above  described  compound  of  oxide 
of  cobalt  and  alumina,  which  is  of  itself  transparent  under  the  microscope^  but  the 
transparency  of  which  is  increased  by  the  surrounding  fused  glass  of  bismuth,  just 
like  the  fibres  of  paper  by  oil.     This  is  probably  the  case  also  with  the  miooscopie 
blue  constituent  of  the  other  blue  vitrifiable  pigments,  and  which  is  probaMy  silicate 
of  zinc  and  cobalt ;  for  this,  when  prepared  separately,  forms  a  pure  blue  transparent 
powder. 

Black  and  Gray  Coloun  for  painting  v^Mm  iV>nedisa«—- /rtdtaon  Black  —Iridium,  as  ob« 
tained  in  commerce  from  Russia  in  the  state  of  a  fine  gray  powder,  is  aaixed  with  an 
equal  weight  of  calcined  chloride  of  sodium,  and  heated  to  a  faint  red  in  a  poreelain  tube» 
through  which  a^urrent  of  chlorine  is  passed.  In  th'is  manner  a  portion  of  the  iridium 
is  converted  into  the  bichloride  of  iridium  and  sodium,  which  is  dissolved  out  with  water 
from  the  ignited  mass.  The  aqueous  solution  of  the  double  salt  is  evaporated  to  dryness 
with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  then  extracted  with  water,  which  furnishes  blac^sesquioxide 
of  iridium.  This  is  dried  and  mixed  with  twice  its  weight  of  lead-glass  (prepared  by 
fusing  together  19  parts  of  minium,  3  parts  of  white  sand,  and  1  part  of  calcined  borax)^ 
and  ground  upon  a  plate  of  glass.  The  iridium,  which  remained  undeoompoeed  in  the 
first  treatment  with  sea-salt  and  chlorine,  is  again  submitted  to  the  same  treatment 

Iridium  Graif,~^\  part  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iridium,  4  parts  of  oxide  of  xioc  and  8S 
parts  of  lead  glass  (prepared  by  fusing  together  5  parts  of  minium,  2  parts  of  sand  and 
1  part  of  calcined  borax^  are  intimately  mixed  and  ground  fine  upon  a  plate  of  glas«. 
On  microscopical  exammation  of  the  iridium  pigments  aller  they  hare  been  bunii^in 
upon  porcelain,  the  sesquioxide  of  iridium  is  seen  to  be  suspended  in  the  tranq>ar«nl 
fused  lead-glass.  It  is  owing  to  the  unalterability  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iridium  that  it 
admits  of  being  mixed  with  all  other  vitrifiable  colours  without  injuriously  aflectiug  tfa« 
tints,  as  is  the  case  with  all  the  other  vitrifisble  gray  and  black  pigments. 

Black  from  Cobalt  and  Manganese, — 2  parts  of  sulphate  of  cobalt  deprived  of  its  water 
of  crystallisation,  2  parts  of  dry  protosulphate  of  manganese,  and  5  parts  of  nitre,  are  in- 
timately mixed,  and  heated  to  redness  in  a  Hessian  crucible  until  the  whole  of  the  nitre 
is  decomposed.  The  calcined  mass,  exhausted  with  boiling  water,  furnishes  a  deep  black 
powder,  which  consists  of  a  combination  of  oxide  of  cobalt  and  oxidie  of  manganese.  1  part 
of  this  compound  is  mixed  with  2^  parts  of  lead-glass  (prepared  by  fusing  together  5 
parts  of  minium,  S  parts  of  sand  and  1  part  calcined  borax),  and  ground  fine  upon  a  plate 
of  glass. 

Grog  from  Cobalt  and  Manganeec^Q  parts  of  the  above  compound  of  the  oxide  of  cobalt 
and  manganese,  1  part  oxide  of  zinc,  and  9  parts  of  lead-glass  (prepared  by  ftising  together 
5  parts  of  minium,  2  parts  of  sand,  and  I  part  of  calcined  borax)  are  mixed  and  ground 
fine. 

These  black  and  gray  pigments  are  fiir  less  expensive  to  prepare  tban  t\wae  from  iri- 
dium, and  are  not  inferior  to  them  in  colour ;  but  they  do  not  mix  so  well  with  other 
colours,  and  when  baked  several  times  they  vary  their  tint  somewhat,  which  renders  their 
application  less  certain.  When  these  colours  bumt-in  upon  porcelain  are  examined 
under  the  microscope,  it  is  seen  that  the  oxide  of  cobalt  and  manganese  is  not  dissolved 
by  the  lead-glass,  but  merely  suspended  in  it 

Besides  these  colours  a  very  infusible  black  is  used  in  painting,  which  is  not  acted 
upon  by  the  superposed  colours  in  the  fusion ;  it  is  the 

Ground  Black,  which  consists  of  5  parts  of  blue  violet  (gold  purple),  1]  part  of  oxide 
of  manganese  and  cobalt,  and  If  part  of  oxide  of  zinc;  tliese  are  intimately  mixed  and 
ground  fine  upon  a  plate  of  glass. 

fFMlefor  covering. — I  part  minium,  1  part  white  sand,  and  1  part  crystallized  boraeie 
acid,  are  well  mixed,  and  fused  in  a  poreelain  crucible.  This  white  enamel  has  the  pe* 
culiarity  of  forminga  colourless  clear  glass  when  quickly  cooled,  for  instance^  when  poured 
into  water  5  while,  when  slowly  cooled,  it  remains  perfectly  white  and  opaqucb  On  heat* 
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inj(  the  clear  glass  to  its  melting  point,  it  loses  its  transpareneyi  and  becomes  opaque  as 
before.  This  property  it  possesses  in  common  with  the  emtmels,  the  opacity  of  which 
is  produced  by  arsenic  or  tungstic  acid ;  probably  the  opacity  in  the  present  case  is 
produced  by  the  separation  of  silicate  of  lead,  as  in  the  white  enamels  by  arseniate  or 
tungstate  of  potash  or  by  oxide  of  sine.  It  is,  however,  of  excessiTe  minuteness ;  for 
under  the  microscope^  even  with  the  highest  power,  the  glass  merely  exhibits  a  yellow* 
ish  turbidness,  and  no  individual  particles  are  visible. 

This  white  serves  for  marking  the  lightest  part  of  the  pictures,  where  it  is  impossible 
to  produce  them  by  exposing  the  bare  sur&ce  of  the  white  porcelain ;  it  is  also^frequently 
mixed  in  small  quantity  with  the  yellow  and  green  pigments,  to  make  them  cover  well. 

Lead  Flux,--^  A  colourless  lead-glass  for  touching-up  those  parts  of  the  painting  which 
have  remained  dull,  and  for  mixing  with  those  pigments  which  are  not  easy  of  fusion,  is 
obtained  by  mixing  together  5  parts  of  minium,  S  parts  of  white  sand,  and  1  part  of  <»!• 
cined  borax. 

Red  and  Brown  vUrifiaUt  Pigments  derived  from  Peroxide  of  Iron  for  painting  npon 
T^nreUnn,"^  yellow  /?miI1-*-- Anhydrous  sulphate  of  the  peroxide  of  iron  is  heated  to  red- 
ness on  a  dish  in  an  open  muffle^  and  constantly  stirred  with  an  iron  spatula  until  the 
greater  portion  of  the  sulphuric  acid  has  been  expelled,  and  a  sample  mixed  with  water 
npon  a  glass-plate  exhibits  a  beautiful  yellowish-red  colour;  after  cooling,  the  peroxide 
of  iron  is  freed  by  washing  with  water  from  any  undecomposed  sulphate,  and  dried.  To 
prepare  the  pigment,  7  parts  of  the  yellowish-red  peroxide  of  iron  ara  well  mixed  with 
24  parts  of  lead-glass  (prepared  by  fusing  together  12  parts  of  minium,  3  parts  of  sand, 
and  1  part  of  calcined  borax),  and  ground  fine  upon  a  plate  of  glass. 

Brown  Tied, — When  the  persulphate  of  iron  is  heated  to  redness  until  the  whole  of 
the  sulphuric  acid  is  expelled,  and  a  sample  exhibits  a  dark  red  colour,  the  peroxide  of 
iron  is  welt  suited  for  a  brownish  red  pigment,  which  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as 
directed  for  the  yellowish  red. 

Bhtieh  Red  (Pompodbttr).— IWhen  the  persulphate  is  heated  still  more  strongly,  it  is 
deprived  of  its  loose  con»stence,  becomes  heavier,  and  acquires  a  bluish  red  colour.  To 
hit  this  point  exactly  when  the  oxide  of  iron  has  assumed  the  desired  carmine  tint  is  not 
so  easy,  as  it  changes  very  rapidly  at  these  temperatures. 

The  pigment  is  prepared  by  mixing  2  parts  of  the  purple  coloured  peroxide  of  iron 
with  5  parts  of  lead-glass,  obtained  by  fusing  together  5  parts  of  minium,  2  parts  of  sand 
and  1  part  of  calcined  borax. 

CAemw^  Brown, — This  colour  of  various  shades,  even  'to  black,  is  acquired  by  the 
peroxide  of  iron,  at  still  higher  degrees  of  heat  than  required  for  the  preparation  of  red 
colours ;  the  pigments  are  prepared  by  mixing  2  parts  of  the  ehesnut-brown  peroxide 
of  iron  with  5  parts  of  lead  glass,  prepared  by  fusing  together  12  parts  of  minium,  3 
parts  of  sand,  and  1  part  of  calcined  borax. 

CAontoAs.-— 1  part  of  the  hydrate  of  the  peroxide  of  iron,  prepared  by  precipitating  the 
peroxide  of  iron  with  ammonia,  is  mixed  with  4  parts  of  the  lead-glass,  described  in  the 
preceding,  and  the  mixturo  ground  fine  on  a  plate  of  glass.  This  colour  is  laid  on 
very  thin,  and  serves  to  produce  a  yellowish  brown-ground. 

.  Fleth  co/o»r.— 1  part  red  peroxide  of  iron,  4  parts  of  dark  yellow  2.,  and  10  parts 
of  lead'glass,  prepared  as  described  under  chesnut>brown,  are  well  mixed  and  ground 
fine  upon  a  plate  of  glass.  This  colour  can  also  only  be  employed  in  a  thin  layer. 
Various  tints  may  be  given  to  it.  by  mixing  it  with  a  red  peroxide  of  iron,  sky-blue 
or  dark  yellow  2.  The  red  of  the  cheeks  and  lips  are  painted  upon  it  with  Pompa- 
dour red. 

When  the  above  colours  are  bumt-in  upon  porcelain,  it  is  distinctly  seen  under 
the  microscope  that  the  peroxide  of  iron  is  suspended  unaltered  in  the  clear  lead- 
glass  ;  at  least  the  quantity  dissolved  by  the  fused  lead-glass  is  so  small  that  it  is  not 
perceptibly  coloured. 

Vttrioua  Brown  Pigmenta  for  painting  upon  Poredain.^-^Light  Brown  1.->G  parts  of  dry 
protosulphate  of  iron,  4  parts  of  dry  sulphate  of  sine,  and  13  parts  of  nitre  aro  well 
mixed,  and  heated  to  redness  in  a  Hesnan  crucible,  until  the  whole  of  the  nitre  is 
decomposed.  When  cold,  the  crucible  is  broken,  the  residue  removed,  and  separated 
by  boiling  with  water  from  soluble  matters.  A  yellowish  brown  powder  remains, 
which  is  a  combination  of  oxide  of  sine  with  peroxide  of  iron.  The  pigment  is  made 
by  mixing  2  parts  of  this  compound  with  5  parts  of  lead-glass,  prepared  by  fusing 
together  12  parts  of  minium,  3  parts  of  sand,  and  1  part  of  calcined  borax. 

Light  Brown  2.-— 2  parts  of  dry  sulphate  of  iron,  2  parts  of  dry  sulphate  of  zinc, 
and  5  parts  of  nitro,  are  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  described  for  light  brown,  I. 
The  resulting  compound  of  oxide  of  sine  and  iron  is  of  a  lighter  tint ;  the  pigment  Is 
prepared  from  it  as  above. 

Light  Brown,  3. — 1  part  of  dry  sulphate  of  iron,  2  parts  of  dry  sulphate  of  zin^^  and 
4  parts  of  nitre  are  treated  as  directed  for  1.  and  2, 
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The  light  brovn  ooloun,  after  baTtng  been  1mTiit*iii  upon  poveebda,  abiUted 
the  niioroeoope  the  traniparent  partielet  of  the  yellowish  oxide  of  boo  and  sine  ap- 
pended in  the  coloorlesa  leadoglaes. 

Butrt  Brtmm,  1.--.1  part  dry  sulphate  of  raanganeae^  8  parte  of  dry  aulphate  of  nae,  19 
parts  dry  sulphate  of  iron,  and  S6  parts  nitres  are  treated  as  directed  fer  light  brovn*  1^ 
and  the  resulting  dark  brown  powder  (a  eomUnatioa  of  the  oxidsi  of  liiie,  irom 
and  manganese),  mixed  with  2j  tiroes  its  weight  of  lead-glass  of  tho  same  eowporition 
at  for  light  brown,  I. 

Bi9tr9  Brown,  S. —  1  part  dry  sulphate  of  manganese,  4  parte  dry  lulpbate  of  boi,  4 
parts  dry  sulphate  of  sinei  18  parts  nitre,  are  treated  as  for  btstre  brown,  I.  The  ooloar 
is  somewhat  darker. 

Sepia  Brown,  1. — 1  part  dry  sulphate  of  iron,  1  part  dry  sulphate  of  mangnnese^  3 
parts  dry  sulphate  of  tine,  and  5  parts  nitre,  are  treated  as  direeted  fiir  light  brown,  1., 
and  the  grayish  brown  pigment  thus  obtained  mixed  with  2^  times  its  weight  of  lead* 
glan  of  the  aboye  composition. 

Sepia  Brown,  2.  -^  1  part  calcined  sulphate  of  iron,  2  parta  ealelncd  vulpfaatc  of 
manganese,  6  parts  calcined  sulphate  of  aine,  and  10  parts  nitre^  are  treated  as  fer 
sepia,  1. 

Dark  Brown,*^!  part  dry  sulphate  of  cobalt,  4  parts  dry  sulphate  of  sine,  4  pftvts  dry 
sulphate  of  iron,  and  10  parts  of  nitre,  are  ndzed  and  treated  as  direeled  for  light 
brown,  1.  The  resulting  beautiful  dark  reddish  brown  oombtnation  of  the  osides  of 
cobalt,  sine,  and  iron  is  mixed  with  2^  times  its  weight  of  the  same  lead-glass  as  lor  the 
preceding  colours. 

Ckromt  Brown. —  1  part  of  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron  b  intimately  raized  with  9  parts 
of  the  ohromate  of  the  protoxide  of  mercury,  and  then  heated  to  redness  in  a  disb,  is  en 
open  muffle,  to  expel  the  whole  of  the  mercury.  The  dark  reddish  brown  eompoond  of 
the  oxides  of  chromium  and  iron  is  mixed  with  3  times  its  wdgbt  of  lead  glass, 
prepared  by  fusing  together  5  parts  of  mUiiuro,  9  parts  of  sand,  and  1  part  of  fleinrd 
borax. 

When  examined  under  the  mieroseope,  after  being  bumt-in  upon  poreelain*  these 
different  brown  colours  also  show  that  the  dark  compounds  are  merely  suspended  io 
the  lead-glass,  and  not,  or  merely  to  a  small  extent,  dtssoWed.  The  direction  abore 
given  for  preparing  the  coloured  combinations  of  the  oxides  in  tho  dry  way,  for  the 
bodies  which  constitute  the  different  brown  pigments,  is  cheaper  and  more  eertain  than 
tlie  precipiution  of  the  mixed  solutions  by  carbonate  of  soda  and  caletnation  of  the 
washed  precipitate,  which  also  answers.  If,  however,  the  several  oxidm  were  to  be 
mixed  with  the  lead-glass  separately,  instead  of  eombined,  the  eolours  would  wA  be 
pure,  that  is  to  say  they  would  exhibit  after  the  firing  different  tints  in  a  tbiek  and  thin 
layer ;  they  would  moreover  possess  a  totally  difiWent  colour  before  the  baming  Irom 
that  which  they  acquire  after  that  operation,  and  vi^ould  thus  oontribute  to  daeeive  the 
artist. 

Goid  purple  is  obtained,  according  to  the  proooss  of  LaderadoriT,  by  mixing  a  lolution 
of  1  part  ducat  gold,  in  4  parts  aqua  regia,  with  1  draehm  of  tin  salt  diiMilved  in  4 
OSS.  distilled  water,  and  a  solution  of  1  drachm  of  gum  in  9  oss.  of  water  in  the  fottowlog 
proportions :  •— < 

Distilled  water  -  ...        3  ou. 

Solution  of  gum-arnbie  •  •  -88  gn, 

do      of  tin  salt       -  -  -  -       14    » 

do      of  gold  -  -  -  -      23    „ 

and  adding  alcohol  of  0*863  spec,  grav.,  until  the  liquid  begins  to  grow  turbid.  The 
purple  is  deposited  and  washed  with  spirit  of  0*958,  The  dried  preeipitate  has  a 
brownish  colour,  and  furnishes,  when  all  the  gum  has  been  carefully  fomoved  by  wash- 
ing, a  very  beautiful  purple  after  the  firing. 

According  to  Fuchs,  I  os.  Ug,  ftni  muriat,  otydatU  Ph.  bor.,  is  mixed  vrith  S  on.  Of 
distilled  water,  and  a  solution  of  1  os.  protochloride  of  tin  in  6  o^  distilled  water,  and 
10  drops  of  muriatic  acid  added  until  the  whole  has  acquired  •  gnwniih  colQur,  when  a 
further  addition  of  16  oz.  of  distilled  water, is  made. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  ducat  gold  is  heated  to  boiling  with  pQTO  nitrio  aeid  ontil 
all  tho  gold  is  dissolved.  An  excess  of  acid  should  be  avoided,  360  parts  of  distilled 
water  are  added  to  this  solution  of  gold;  and  then  the  above  solution  of  iron  and  tin 
gradually  poured  into  it  until  the  whole  of  the  purple  is  prseipitati^  This  precipitate 
has  likewise  a  brownish  tint  after  drying,  but  furnishes  a  beautiftil  pwple  after  burning. 

It  has  been  found,  however,  that  gold  purple  prepared  aooordiog  to  the  following 
process  is  preferable,  especially  as  regards  the  external  appearaneo.  A  mixture  of  4 
parts  pure  nitric  acid  of  1  *24  spec,  grav.,  and  1  part  pure  muriatic  acid,  whiefa  is  mixed 
with  half  as  much  pure  alcohol  of  0*863,  and  ohemieally  pur«  tlni  gmdunlly  Added  in 
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■mall  portions  until  no  more  is  dissolved ;  the  solution  must  be  effected  slowly,  on 
which  account  tlie  vessel  containing  the  mixture  should  be  placed  in  snow  or  cold 
water.  The  carefully  decanted  solution  is  diluted  with  80  times  its  weight  of  distilled 
water,  and  miied  with  a  solution  of  gold,  prepared  according  to  the  above  directions. 
The  precipitate  is  purple-red,  and  remains  so  after  drying,  llie  tin  solution  for  this 
purpose  cannot  be  preserved  long,  otherwise  nitric  ether  is  formed ;  and  the  higher 
oxidation  of  the  tin  salt  no  longer  furnishes  such  beautiful  precipitates  with  gold  as  the 
recently  prepared  solution. 

.  For  mixing  with  the  purple  in  order  to  produce  a  rose  colour,  the  author  does  not 
employ  carbonate  of  silver,  but  the  metal  in  a  very  minute  state  of  division,  obtained 
by  mixing  the  finest  silver  leaf  with  honey  and  a  few  drops  of  ether,  and  well  grinding 
it,  when  the  honey  is  washed  out  with  water.  Mr.  Waechter  uses  as  a  flux  for  the 
purple  colours  a  lead-glass,  consisting  of  6  parts  minium,  2  parts  silica,  and  2  parts 
calcined  borax. 

With  respect  to  the  chrome  colours,  he  observes,  that  the  expensive  method  for  their 
preparation  by  means  of  the  chromate  of  the  protoxide  of  mercury  is  still  the  only  one 
by  means  of  which  a  fine  colour  can  be  obtained. 

O^falt  Colouri, — In  purifying  the  cobalt  for  porcelain  colours,  the  removal  of  the 
whole  of  the  arsenic  is  of  less  consequence  than  that  of  the  iron.  Cobalt  ores  from 
various  localities,  Tunaberg,  Saxony,  and  Thuringia,  are  treated  in  the  following 
manner.  The  mineral  is  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  in  an  iron  mortar,  kept  for  the 
purpose,  and  mixed  with  }  its  weight  of  charcoal  powder;  then  exposed  in  Hessian 
crucibles  to  a  red  heat  under  a  chimney  with  a  good  draught  or  in  the  open  air,  and 
roasted  as  long  as  arsenical  vapours  escape,  a  very  disagreeable  operation,  which  lasts 
several  hours.  The  ore  thus  prepared  is  now  boiled  over  the  fire  with  a  mixture  of  4 
parts  nitre,  and  1  part  muriatic  acid,  I  part  of  which  is  diluted  with  3  parts  of  water. 
This  operation  is  repeated  about  3  times,  with  less  acid.  The  liquids  are  allowed  to  settle, 
the  clear  portion  decanted,  the  remainder  diluted  with  water  and  filtered,  and  the  solu- 
tion evaporated  to  dryness.  The  dry  mass  is  mixed  with  some  water,  heated,  and 
separated  by  filtration  from  the  residue  of  arseniate  of  iron.  The  green  liquid,  which 
now  contains  more  or  less  cobalt,  iron,  nickel,  and  manganese,  is  mixed  with  a  filtered 
solution  of  pearlash,  until  the  dirty  reddish  precipitate  begins  to  turn  blue.  Care  and 
experience  in  this  operation  are  requisite,  otherwise  a  loss  of  cobalt  might  result.  The 
precipitate  of  arseniate  and  carbonate  of  iron,  which  at  the  jsame  time  contains  nickel 
and  manganese,  is  separated  by  filtration,  and  the  beautiful  red  liquid  mixed  with  more 
of  the  solution  of  pearlash  until  the  whole  of  the  cobalt  is  precipitated  ;  the  precipitate 
is  carefully  washed  and  dried.  This  hydrated  oxide  of  cobalt  is  suflSciently  pure  for 
technical  purposes,  and  answers  just  as  well  as  that  prepared  from  oxalate  of  cobalt  or 
by  caustic  ammonia. 

For  painting,  the  oxide  of  cobalt  is  heated  in  a  Hessian  erucible  with  I  part  silica, 
and  1^  part  oxide  of  zinc  for  two  hours  in  a  blast  furnace,  then  reduced  to  a  fine 
powder  in  a  porcelain  mortar,  and  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  lead-glass. 

Vellow  colour, —  A  beautiful  yellow  is  obtained  from  2  ox.  minium,  ^  oz.  St^.  oxydat, 
eJb.  aJbi,  2  drms.  oxide  of  tine,  2  drms.  2  scruples  calcined  borax,  ^  os.  silica,  \  drm. 
dry  carbonate  of  soda,  and  1  scruple /err.  oxydat  /useumj  which  are  well  mixed,  fused  in 
a  crucible,  and  then  ground  fine.-—  fflaechter, 

VITRIOL,  from  vitrum,  glass,  is  the  old  chemical,  and  still  the  vulgar  appellation  of 
sulphuric  acid,  and  of  many  of  its  compounds,  which  in  certain  states  have  a  glassy 
appearance:  thus— 

Vitriolic  acid,  or  oil  of  vitriol,  is  sulphuric  acid ;  blue  vitriol,  is  sulphate  of  copper ; 
green  vitriol,  is  green  sulphate  of  iron ;  vitriol  of  Mars,  is  red  sulphate  of  iron ;  and 
white  vitriol,  is  sulphate  of  zinc. 

VORTEX  WAT£R  WHEEL.  Numberless  are  the  varieties,  both  of  principle 
and  of  construction,  to  be  met  with  in  the  mechanisms  by  which  motive  power  may 
be  obtained  from  falls  of  water.  The  chief  modes  of  aetion  of  the  water  are,  however, 
reducible  to  three,  as  follows.  First:  —  The  water  may  act  directly,  by  its  weight,  on 
a  part  of  the  mechanism  which  descends  while  loaded  with  water,  and  ascends  while 
free  from  load.  The  most  prominent  example  of  the  application  of  this  mode  is 
afforded  by  the  ordinary  bucket  water  wheel.  Second :  'The  water  may  act  by  fluid 
pressure,  and  drive  before  it  some  part  of  the  vessel,  by  which  it  is  confined.  This  is 
the  mode  in  which  the  water  acta  in  the  water-pressure-engine,  analogous  to  the 
ordinary  high  pressure  steam-engine.  Third :  The  water,  having  been  brought  to  iu 
place  of  action,  subject  to  the  pressure  due  to  the  height  of  its  fall,  may  be  allowed  to 
issue  through  small  orifices  with  a  high  velocity,  its  inertia  being  one  of  the  forces 
essentially  involved  in  the  communication  of  the  power  to  the  mechanism.  Throughout 
the  general  class  of  wheels  called  Turbines,  which  is  of  wide  extent,  the  water  acts 
according  to  some  of  the  variations  of  which  this  third  mode  is  susceptible.  The  name 
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Tuil>ine  U  ileriied  from  the  Latin  word  Itoio,  ■  top,  because  tlw  wfaccia  to  which  it  tm 
applied  alinoil  all  spin  round  a  Tertieal  aiii,  and  u  bear  aome  coondcrebia  reaemblum 
to  the  top.  In  our  own  countrj,  and  more  eqieciallf  oo  tbe  coolineot,  turbioea  hsTc 
iltracled  much  aitention,  and  manj  Ibrmi  of  them  hare  been  nude  knawa.  b;  pnUiahed 
demiptiona.  Th«  object  of  tbe  preaent  article  ia  to  gite  an  acconnt  of  ■  nrw  vMer 
wheel,  belongmg  to  the  aame  general  clut,  which  ba>  been  recentlj  ioTnted,  palsMcd, 
and  brought  succeatfiillr  into  UK,  by  Mr.  James  Thomaon,  of  Bel&st.  Id  ibia 
machine,  Ibe  moiing  wheel  i>  placed  within  a  chamber  of  a  nearly  circular  form.  Tlie 
water  la  injected  into  the  chamber  tangentiallj  at  the  circumference,  and  thaa  it 
reeeirea  a  rapid  motion  of  rotation.  Retaining  thii  raotion,  it  pauoi  towarda  the 
centre,  where,  alone,  it  ia  free  to  make  ita  eiit.  The  wheel,  which  ia  placed  iriibia 
(he  chamber,  and  which  almost  entirely  filli  it,  ia  diiided  bj  thin  partitions  into  a  gnmt 
number  oT  radiating  paaaagca.  Through  these  puMgea  the  water  must  flow  in  its 
count  lowanli  tlie  centre;  and,  in  doing  ao,  it  imparts  iti  own  rotatorj  motion  to  the 
wheel.  The  whirlpool  of  water,  acting  within  the  wbeel  chamber,  being  one  pHncip*] 
feature  of  thia  turbine,  leadi  to  the  name    Fortez,  aa  a  luitable  derignation  for  tlM 

Tbe  fortm  admiu  oftereral  modet  of  coDBtrudion  ;  but  the  two  principal  fonn*  are 
the  one  adapted  for  high  falls,  and  the  one  for  low  falls.  The  former  maj  be  called  tbe 
high  preuure  rorlex,  and  the  latter  the  low  preuurs  Torlei.  An  eaample  of  each  of 
these  two  kinds  ia  delineated  in  the  accompanying  figurea. 

figt.  l4S9.Bnd  1490.  are  retpccliTelj  a  Terlical  sectiou  and  a  plan  of  a  tortcx  recently 
conatrtieted  for  employing  a  tery 
high  fall  near  Belfast  la  drin 
a  flai-milL*  xa  »  the  water 
wheel.  It  is  filed  on  tbe  up- 
right nhall  ■,  which  conTpya 
■way  the  power  to  tbe  machi- 


The  water 


.......  occupies  tbe  ci 

1  of  theupper  diTiiion  01  a  lining 
cast-iron  ea&e  c  c.  Tliis  part  of 
tbe  cue  is  called  the  tJitd 
ehambrr,  n  n  is  the  Tower 
dirision  of  the  ease,  and  is 
called  the  supply  chamber.  It 
rreciret  the  water  dinctly  from 
the  supply  pipev  of  which  tba 


nd   deli 


o  the 


part  of  the  upper  diriuon  by 
(bur  large  openings  p,  in  tbe 
paHition  betvaen  the  two  dirisiont  This  outer  part  of  the  upper  dirision  is  called 
the  guiJt-tlaiU  diambert  from  ita  containing  four  guide  blades,  o,  which  direct  the  water 
tangentislly  into  the  wheel  chamber.      Immediately  after  being-  injected  into  the  wbeel 

by  thecurred  radiating  passage 
of  the  wheel,  which  are  partly 
to  be  seen  in  j!;.  1 490.  at  a  place 
where   both    the  corer   of  the 

plate  of  the  wheel,  are  broken 
away  for  thepnrpoae  ofeipos- 
ing  the  inlrrior  to  view.  Tbe 
water  on  reaching  the  inner 
ends  of  these  curved  passages, 
hating  already  done  its  work, 
is  allowed  to  make  its  eiii  by 
two  large  central  orifices  shown 
distinctly  on  tbe  figores  at  nt 
adjacent  to  the  letters  L  i,  the 
one  leading  upwards  and  (he 
rnwards.     Ckise  joints 


wl»  bfc"*'"'  ""  ''"""'*'■  "*  renilerinj'  them  men  eaaUy  ui 
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to  binder  tbe  etcape  of  witcr  otherwise  Ibin  Ibmugh  the  radiating  ptutgtt,  Uv  made 
by  meani  of  tiro  annular  pieea  l,  l,  called  joint  ringt,  fliting  lo  the  cralral  orifice*  of 
the  cue,  and  capable  of  being  adjusted,  by  meani  of  iludi  and  nuti  u  aa  to  come  clota 
to  (he  wheel,  without  impeding  ita  motion  by  Irictian.  The  fouropeningt  h,  K.Jig,  1490., 
through  which  the  water  flow)  into  the  wheel  chamber,  each  liluatcd  between  the  point 
or  edge  of  one  guide-blade  and  the  middle  of  the  neii,  delennint,  hy  thcLr  width,  tbe 
qiUDlitj  of  water  admitted,  md  eoniequently  tbe  power  of  the  wheel.  To  render  this 
power  capable  of  being  Taried  at  pleaiure,  tbe  guide  bUdea  are  made  moieable  round 
gudgeons  or  eentrea  near  their  point] ;  and  a  q>indle  E,  worked  by  a  handle  m  any  enn- 
Tenient  poiilion,  ia  connected  with  the  guide-bladei  bf  meant  of  linka.  cranki,  &c.  (aee 
the  figures)  in  luch  a  way  that  when  the  handle  ii  mored,  the  four  entrance  oriiica  are 
all  enlarged  or  contracted  alike.  The  gudgeona  of  the  guide-blades,  leen  in  ^.  t19aaa 
■mall  circles  near  (he  pointJ^  are  nink  in  aockets  in  the  floor  and  roof  of  the  guide-blade 
chamber,  and  BO  they  do  not  in  any  wa^  obatrnct  the  flow  of  tbe  water.  H  ia  the  pitot 
boi  of  the  upright  shaft,  and  is  constructed  with  peculiar  proiisiMis  tor  oilin);  the  piTol, 
wbtcb,  by  rcav>n  of  Its  being  under  water,  does  not  admit  of  being  ailed  by  ordinary 
meana.      k  is  a  hanging  Itridge  which  forms  the  fixture  of  the  piTot. 

This  lOrtex  is  calculated  for  SO  horse-power,  with  a  fall  Tarjing  from  90  to  100  fbeL 
On  account  of  the  great  height  of  the  fall,  the  machine  comes  to  be  of  very  small  dimen- 
sions; the  diameter  of  the  water  wheel  itself  being  only  about  Ij  inches,  and  the 
cxlrrme  diameter  of  the  case  3  feel  9  incliei.  Tbe  apeed  lor  whicb  the  wheel  it  calcu- 
lated, in  aecotdinee  with  its  diameter  and  the  velocity  of  the  water  entering  its  ebamber, 
is  76S  reiolutions  per  minute. 

11  constiUGted  for  another  mill  near  Belfast  is  represented  in  Tertical 

n  and  pUn,  m  Jig:  I49C.  and 

This  is  essentially  the  ume 

nciole  aa  the  *ortei  already 

1    diffen    ia    the 


^^S 


described,    I 


■  \  which  the  water  ii  led  to  the  guide 

^  blade  chamber.     In  this  the  case  i* 

•'  almost  entirely  compoted  of  wood. 

; .  The  water  flows  frith  a  free  upper 

'}^^--'r J    which  conaisU  chiefly  of  two  tanks, 

I^^B     I  A  A,  and  a  a,  one  wiibin  Uie  other. 

JBB-     '  The  water-wheel  chamber,  and  the 

[l^fl     'l  guide-blade  chamber,  ate  situated 

I^^B      I  in    the    open   space    between  the 

;^^_]  bottom   of  the  outer  and   that  of 

the  inner  tank,  and  will  be  readily 

dialinguiihed    by  refetviMe  to   the 

figutea.      The    water   of  the  bead 

nee,  baring  been  led  all  round  the 

edge,  and  paases  downwards  hy  tbe 

sides  of  llie  two  Unka.     It  then  panet  through  tbe  guide-blade 

wheel,  just  in  tbe  same  way  at  was  eiplalned  inreapect  to  tbe 

'ntral  orifices,  the  one  discharging 


flows  inwanls  < 


1:; 


ank,   finds 


euape    to   the   tail    race    through 

prodded    for   that    purpote.      The 

wheel    ia    completely    submergei) 

I    under  the  surfnce  of  the  water  in 

_        \   tbe  tail  race,  which  ia  tepreacnied 

-^,   \   atitaordinarylerelatTT.^j.  H9I., 

_  -^     -/  although  in  floods  it  may  rise  to  a 

^^  _--_^  I   much  greater  height.      Tbe  power 
-^^.r— '5*"  i  of   the    wheel    is    regulated  in    ■ 
—  <-  -g*   similar   way  to  that    already   de- 
icribed,  in  rtlerenea   to  the  high 
C  A  2 
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pressure  vortex.  In  this  case,  however,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  figures,  the  guide-btodi-s 
are  not  linked  together,  but  each  is  provided  with  a  hand  wheel  h,  by  which  motion  is 
communicated  to  itself  alone. 

The  foregoing  d^criptions  are  sufficient  to  explain  the  principal  points  in  Uie  struc- 
tural arrangements  of  these  new  water  wheels. 

And  now  a  few  words  more  in  respect  to  their  principles  may  be  added.  In  these 
machines,  the  velocity  of  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  is  made  the  same  as  tlie  velocity 
of  the  entering  water,  and  thus  there  is  no  impact  between  the  water  and  the  wheel ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  water  enters  the  radiating  conduits  of  the  wheel  gently,  that  is 
to  say,  with  scarcely  any  motion  in  relation  to  their  moutlis.  In  order  to  attain  the 
equalization  of  these  volocities,  it  is  necessary  that  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  should 
move  with  the  velocity  which  a  heavy  lK>dy  would  attain  in  falling  through  a  vertical 
space  equal  to  half  the  vertical  fall  of  the  water,  or,  in  other  words,  with  the  velocity 
due  to  half  the  fall ;  and  that  the  orifices  through  which  the  water  is  injected  into  the 
wheel  chamber  should  be  conjointly  of  such  an  area,  that,  when  all  the  water  re- 
quired is  flowing  through  them,  it  also  may  have  the  velocity  due  to  half  the  fall. 

Thus  one  half  only  of  the  fall  is  employed  in  producing  velocity  in  the  water ;  and, 
therefore,  the  other  half  still  remains,  acting  on  the  water  within  the  whed  chamber  at 
the  circumference  of  the  wheel,  in  the  condition  of  fluid  pressure.  Now,  with  the 
velocity  already  assigned  to  the  wheel,  it  is  found  that  this  fluid  pressure  is  exactly  that 
which  is  requisite  to  overcome  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  water  in  the  wheel,  and  to 
bring  the  water  to  a  state  of  rest  at  its  exit,  the  mechanical  work  due  to  both  halves  of 
the  fall  being  transferred  to  the  wheel  during  the  combined  action  of  the  moving  water 
and  the  moving  wheel.  In  the  foregoing  statements,  the  effects  of  fluid  frictioo,  and  d 
some  other  modifying  influences,  are  for  simplicity  lei^  out  of  consideration. 

llie  discussion  of  such  intricate  matters  would  be  unsuitable  for  the  present  article, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  give  a  full  and  clear  description  of  the  leading  features  of  an 
invention,  which  is  giving  great  satisfaction. 

w. 

WACKE,  is  a  massive  mineral,  intermediate  between  claystone  and  basalt.  It  as  of 
a  greenish-gray  colour;  vesicular  in  structure;  dull,  opaque;  streak  shining;  soft, 
easily  frangible;  spec.  grav.  2*55  to  2*9  ;  it  fuses  like  basalt. 

WADD,  is  the  provincial  name  of  plumbago  in  Cumberland ;  and  also  of  an  ore  of 
manganese  in  Derbyshire,  which  consists  of  the  peroxide  of  that  metal,  associated  with 
nearly  its  own  weight  of  oxide  of  iron. 

WADDING  (Oiw/e,  Fr. ;  Watte,  Germ.);  is  the  spongy  web  which  serves  to 
line  ladies*  pelisses,  &c.  Ouate,  or  Wat^  was  the  name  originally  given  to  the  glossy- 
downy  tufis  found  in  the  pods  of  the  plant  commonly  called  Apoeyn,  and  by  botanists 
A»clepia$  syriaca,  which  was  imported  from  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor  for  the  purpose  of 
stuffing  cushions,  &c.  Wadding  is  now  made  with  a  lap  or  fleece  of  cotton  prepared 
by  the  carding-engine  (see  Carding,  Cotton  MANurAcruax),  which  is  applied  to  tissue 
paper  by  a  coat  of  size,  made  by  boiling  the  cuttings  of  hare-skins,  and  adding  a  little 
alum  to  the  gelatinous  solution.  When  two  laps  are  glued  with  their  faces  together, 
they  form  the  most  downy  kind  of  wadding. 

WAFERS.  There  are  two  manners  of  manufiMturmg  wafers :  1 ,  with  wheat  flour 
and  water,  for  the  ordinary  kind ;  and  2,  with  gelatine.  1.  A  certain  quantity  of  fine 
flour  is  to  be  diffused  through  pure  water,  and  so  mixed  as  to  leave  no  clotty 
particles.  ITiis  thin  pap  is  then  coloured  with  one  or  other  of  the  matters  to  be  par- 
ticularly described  under  the  second  head ;  and  which  are,  vermillion,  sulphate  of  indigo, 
and  ganiboge.  The  pap  is  not  allowed  to  ferment,  but  must  be  employed  immediately 
after  it  is  mixed.  For  this  purpose  a  tool  is  employed,  consisting  of  two  plates  of  iron, 
which  come  together  like  pincers  or  a  pair  of  tongs,  leaving  a  cerUin  small  definite 
space  betwixt  them.  These  plates  are  first  slightly  heated,  greased  with  butter,  filled 
with  the  pap,  closed,  and  then  exposed  for  a  short  time  to  the  heat  of  a  charcoal  fire. 
The  iron  plates  being  allowed  to  cool,  on  opening  them,  the  thin  cake  appears  dry, 
soHd.  brittle,  and  about  as  thick  as  a  playing-card.  By  means  of  annular  punches  of 
different  sizes,  with  sharp  edges,  the  cake  is  cut  into  wafers.  2.  The  transparent  wafers 
are  made  as  follows :  — 

Dissolve  fine  glue,  or  isinglass,  in  such  a  quantity  of  water  that  the  solution,  when 
cold,  may  be  consistent.  Let  it  be  poured  hot  upon  a  plate  of  mirror  glass,  (previously 
warmed  with  steam,  and  slightly  greased),  which  is  fitted  in  a  mcullic  frame  with  edm 
just  as  high  as  the  wafers  should  be  thick.  A  second  plate  of  glass,  heated  and 
fd!tf  r".u  /.°"  '*"*  ^^^f^<^^!  so  as  to  touch  every  point  of  the  gelatine^  resting  on  tli« 
edges  of  the  frame.     By  tins  pressure,  the  thin  cake  of  gehitine  is  made  ^rfccUy 
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'^iniform.     Wlien  tbe  two  plates  of  glass  get  cold,  the  gelatine  becomes  solid,  and  may 
easily  be  removed.     It  is  then  cut  with  proper  punches  into  discs  of  different  sizes. 

The  colouring  matters  ought  not  to  be  of  an  insalubrious  kind.  > 

For  red  wafcuv,  carmine  is  well  adapted,  when  they  are  opt  to  be  transparent ;  but 
this  colour  is  dear,  and  can  be  used  only  for  the  finer  kinds.  Instead  of  it,  a  decoction 
of  brasil  wood,  brightened  with  a  little  alum,  may  be  employed. 

For  yellow,  an  infusion  of  saffron  or  turmeric  has  been  prescribed ;  but  a  decoction 
of  weld,  fustic,  or  Persian  berries,  might  be  used. 

Sulphate  of  indigo,  partially  saturated  with  potash,  is  used  for  the  blue  wafers;  and 
this  mixed  with  yellow,  for  the  greens.  Some  recommend  the  sulphate  to  be  nearly 
neutralised  with  chalk,  and  to  treat  the  liquor  with  alcohol,  in  order  to  obtain  the  best 
blue  dye  for  wafers. 

Common  wafers  are,  however,  coloured  with  the  substances  mentioned  at  the 
beginning  of  the  article ;  and  for  the  cheaper  kinds,  red  lead  is  used  instead  of  Vermil- 
lion, and  turmeric  instead  of  gamboge. 

Three  new  methods  of  manufacturing  wafers  were  made  the  sul\)ect  of  a  patent  by 
Peter  Armand  Le  Comte  de  Fontainemoreau,  in  April,  1850;  the  chief  feature  of 
which  is  a  layer  of  metal  foil.  In  the  first  of  the  three  forms  described,  the 
metal  slip  or  band  u  to  be  coated  with  the  ordinary  farinaceous  paste  used  for  making 
wafers,  for  which  purpose  the  slip  is  laid  on  one  of  the  jaws  of  the  ordinary  iron 
mould,  then  a  spoonful  of  paste  is  poured  on  it,  the  mould  is  shut,  and  the  paste  baked 
as  usual.     The  metal  band  is  lastly  punched  into  wafers,  either  plain  or  ornamental. 

The  second  method  is  to  stick  these  slips  to  paper  with  paste,  then  to  dry  and  punch 
them  out. 

By  the  third  plan,  strips  of  gummed  paper  are  affixed  to  tlie  dips,  and  a  resinous 
cement  is  put  on  the  other  side.  The  first  two  methods  require  moistening,  the  third 
heating.     This  contrivance  is  susceptible  of  much  variety  of  decoration. 

WALNUT  UUSKS»  or  PEELS  (Brmtt  det  noix,  Fr.);  are  much  employed  by 
the  French  dyers  for  rooting  or  giving  dun  colours. 

WARES  (HARD).  Birmingham  has  long  been  connected  with  the  manufacture  of 
hardware  of  every  kind,  to  such  a  degree  that  the  name  of  the  town  has  often  become  asso- 
ciated with  these  articles.  Some  departments  of  the  trade  are  likewise  vigorously  pushed 
at  Wolverhampton,  Wallsall,  and  Sheffield ;  but  Birmingham  may  be  legitimately  con- 
sidered as  the  metropolis  for  hardware  generally;  and  the  enormous  extension  of  its 
tilide,  attributable  in  a  large  measure  to  these  manufactures,  indicates  the  momentous 
results  to  which  the  production  in  quantities  of  the  most  trivial  objects  may  give  rise. 
In  40  years  the  population  of  Birmingham  has  increased  by  nearly  150  per  cent. ;  and 
what  is  highly  instructive  and  remarkable,  is  the  fact  that  in  proportion  to  the  increase 
of  production  has  been  the  decrease  of  price,  until  there  has  been  a  reduction  in  the 
same  peiiod  of  about  62  per  cent.,  and  in  some  articles  to  85  per  cent  The  exports 
likewise  immensely  increased  in  the  same  time;  at  its  commencement  they  slightly 
exceeded  5,800  tons  annually  ;  in  1849  the  exports  amounted  to  23,421  tons,  the  value 
of  which  has  been  estimated  at  about  2,201,S15/.  sterling.  Tliis  relates  nearly  to  the 
iron  manufactures:  of  the  brass  and  coppef  manufactures  were  exported  in  1849  to  the 
value  of  1,875,865^  ;  and  it  deserves  notice  that  the  greatest  proportion  of  these  manu- 
factures absorbed  by  any  country  is  that  annually  imported  by  Hindostan,  a  country 
whose  early  reputation  in  metal  manufactures  is  a  subject  of  familiar  knowledge. 

The  system  of  the  manufacture  of  hardware  in  Birmingham  is  peculiar,  and  presents 
a  striking  contrast  to  that  adopted  in  Manchester  and  other  large  manufacturing  places: 
the  operatives  are  themselves  the  manufacturers.  Hiring  a  workshop  in  which  steam- 
power  is  laid  on,  and  which  is  specially  fitted  up  by  the  owner  of  the  building,  in  which 
many  such  workshops  are  contained,  the  artizan  plies  his  peculiar  trade,  manufactures 
his  articles,  carries  them  home  to  the  merchant,  and  receives  the  weekly  payment  for 
them,  which  enables  him  to  procure  fresh  materials,  and  proceed  in  the  ensuing  week 
with  his  regular  labours.  A  very  large  proportion  of  hardware  is  thus  manufiictured. 
But  this  system  is  not  universal,  and  regularly  organised  factories  employing  a  large 
number  of  workpeople,  and  possessing  all  the  distinguishing  features  of  a  great  pro- 
ducing establishment,  exist  and  are  in  active  opcratioi.. 

WARP  (Chaine,  Fr. ;  Kette,  Atuehwtiff  ZelUl,  Germ.);  is  the  name  of  the  lon- 
gitudinal threads  or  yarns,  whether  of  cotton,  linen,  silk,  or  wool,  which  being  decus- 
sated at  right  angles  by  the  woof  or  weft  threads  form  a  piece  of  cloth.  The  warp 
yarns  are  parallel,  and  continuous  from  end  to  end  of  the  web.  See  Wkaving,  for  a 
description  of  the  warping^miU, 

WASH,  is  the  fermented  wort  of  the  distiller. 

WASHING.     See  Blrachino  and  Scourzmo. 

WATERING    OF  STUFFS  (^Moiragt,  Fr.};  is  a  process  to   which  silk  and 
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other  textile  fabrics  Bre  subjected,  for  causing  them  to  exhibit  a  variety  of  undulated 
reflections,  and  plays  of  light.  It  is  produced  by  sprinkling  water  upon  the  goods,  and 
then  passing  them  through  a  calender,  either  with  cold  or  hot  rollers,  plain  or  variously 
indented. 

WATER-PROOF  CLOTH.     See  Caoctchouc,  and  Gxlathtk. 

A  patent  was  obtained,  in  August,  1830,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hancock,  for  rendering 
textile  fabrics  impervious  to  water  and  air,  by  spreading  the  liquid  juice  of  the  caoutchouc 
tree  upon  the  surfaces  of  the  goods,  and  then  exposing  them  to  the  air  to  dry.  It  does 
not  appear  that  this  prqject  has  been  realized  in  our  manufactures. 

Mr.  William  Simpson  Potter  proposes,  in  his  patent,  of  April,  1835,  to  render  fabrics 
water>proof  by  imbuing  them  with  a  solution  of  isinglass,  alum,  and  soap,  by  means  of 
a  brush  applied  to  the  wrong  side  of  the  cloth,  distended  upon  a  table.  After  it  ia  dry, 
it  must  be  brushed  on  the  wrong  side,  against  the  grain.  Then  the  bruah  is  to  be 
dipped  in  clean  water,  and  passed  lightly  over  the  cloth.  Hie  gloss  caused  by  the 
above  application  can  be  taken  off  by  brushing  the  goods  when  they  are  dry.  Cloth  so 
prepared  is  said  to  be  impervious  to  water,  but  not  to  air. 

I  have  examined  woollen  cloth  now  on  sale  in  a  shop  in  the  Strand,  which  may  be 
breathed  through  with  the  greatest  facility,  but  which  retains  water  upon  its  surface,  as 
is  evinced  by  a  body  of  water  standing  upon  a  concave  piece  of  it  tied  over  a  sbow-glass 
in  the  window. 

Mr.  Sievier's  plan  of  rendering  cloth  water-proof^  for  which  he  obtained  a  pateot  in 
December,  1835,  consists  in  spreading  over  it,  with  a  brush,  a  solution  of  India  rubber 
in  spirits  of  turpentine,  at  one  or  more  applications,  and  then  applying  a  similar  solution 
mixed  with  acetate  of  lead,  litharge,  sulphate  of  zinc,  gum  mastic,  or  other  drying 
material.  He  next  takes  wool,  or  other  textile  material,  cut  into  proper  lengths,  and 
spreads  it  upon  the  surface  of  the  fisbric  varnished  in  this  manner,  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  the  nap  or  pile.  He  then  presses  the  cloth  by  means  of  rollers,  or  brushes,  ao 
as  to  fix  the  nap  firmly  to  its  sur&oe. 

Water-proof  fu$tian$  are  made  on  the  patent  process  of  Mr.  Charles  Townsend  as 
follows :  20  lbs.  of  British  gum  are  made  into  a  paste  with  8  gallons  of  water ;  then  10 
lbs.  of  white  soap  are  dissolved  in  8  gallons  of  boiling  water,  and  the  two  liquids  are 
mixed  with  1  pint  of  logwood  liquor,  and  the  whole  boiled  together ;  S  lbs.  of  alum 
dissolved  in  1  gallon  of  water  are  added,  and  the  mixture  afker  boiling  for  a  few  minutes 
is  ready  for  use,  or  for  applying  by  immersion  to  the  cloth.  He  al&o  uses  aometimi's 
two  different  solutions  in  succession,  the  one  of  which  is  6  poumls  of  sulphate  of  zinc, 
dissolved  in  9  gallons  of  boiling  water,  the  other  is  the  above  mixture  of  gum  and  soap 
in  solution.  This  combination  will  in  my  opinion  make  a  preferable  water-proc^ng 
application.     The  logwood  may  be  left  out  for  ordinary  fabrics. 

Water-proofing  fleece*  oftheep.     The  late  Mr.  James  Smith,  of  Deanston,  proposed  to 
render  the  fleece  of  living  sheep  water-proof,  by  impregnating  it  first  with  a  solution  o€ 
alum,  (20  pounds  of  alum  to  40  gallons),  and  then  with  one  of  SO  pounds  of  soft  soap 
in  40  gallons  of  hot  water.     The  sheep  are  to  be  dipped  in  a  trough,  about  4  feet  long, 
and  2^  feet  wide  ;  containing  about  20  gallons  of  the  solution  of  alum.     The  dipping 
is  most  conveniently  performed  by  three  mep ;  two  to  hold  the  legs,  and  the  other  to 
hold  the  head  out  of  the  solution  when  the  body  is  immersed.     The  sheep  is  to  be  held 
with  its  legs  upwards,  and  the  body  dipped  and  moved  about  in  the  solution.     The  men 
who  hold  the  legs  must  use  one  hand  to  rub  the  solution  in  amongst  tlie  fleece,  and  care 
should  be  taken  to  cause  the  solution  to  enter  thoroughly  in  amongst  the  fibres.     ITie 
operation  of  dipping  a  sheep  will  take  about  half  a  minute.     It  is  then  to  be  lifted  out, 
and  placed  upon  a  board  at  the  side  of  the  trough,  so  arranged  that  the  solution  which 
drains  off  may  run  liack  into  the  trough,  and  the  men  are  to  press  the  liquid  as  much 
as  possible  out  of  the  wool.     Afler  this  the  sheep  is  allowed  to  stand  till  its  coat  is 
nearly  dry,  which  will  be  in  about  2  hours,  and  then  it  is  to  be  dipped  in  the  solution 
of  soap  in  the  same  manner  as  it  was  dipped  in  the  alum  solution.     When  the  last 
dipping  is  completed,  the  sheep  may  go  to  its  pasture.    If  the  dipping  is  daily  performed, 
each  fibre  of  the  fleece  will  possess  the  quality  of  repelling  water,  and  thus  the  wool 
will  be  kept  dry,  the  animal  healthy  and  comfortable,  and  the  wool  improved  for  manu- 
fucturing  purposes. 

Instead  of  the  solution  of  soap,  a  solution  of  glue  or  otlier  gelatinous  matter  may  be 
employed :  arsenic,  and  preparations  of  sulphur  for  repelling  insects,  may  be  employed 
in  conjunction  with  the  above  rain  repellents,  aheriiately,  or  mixed  together. 
'i  he  above  invention  is  patented  in  the  name  of  Alexander  Mein,  and  enrolled  June, 
1851.  —  Newton's  Journal,  x  xxix.  1 54. 

WATERS,  MINERAL.  The  following  Tables  exhibit  the  Nature  and  Compo. 
sition  of  the  most  celebrated  Mineral  Waters  of  Germany,  according  to  the  b«?st 
Analyses.  The  symbol  N  denotes  Nitrogen  or  Azote ;  O,  Oxygen  ;  CO«,  Carbonic 
Acid  J  SII,  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen.  Therm.;  cent  scale;  if  not,  U.  for  Reaumur. 
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928  WATERS. 

Mineral  waters  may,  in  most  cases,  be  artificially  prepared,  by  the  qjcilful  applicadoa 
of  the  knowledge  derived  from  analysis,  with  such  precision  as  to  imitate  yery  closely 
the  native  springs.  When  the  various  earthy  or  metallic  constituents  are  held  in  solution 
by  carbonic  acid,  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  they  should  be  placed  along  witli  their  due 
proportions  of  water,  in  the  receiver  of  the  aerating  machine  (see  Soda  Watsk),  and 
then  the  proper  quantity  of  gas  should  be  iz^ected  into  the  water.  Sufficient  agitation 
will  be  given  by  the  action  of  the  forcing  pump  to  promote  their  solution. 

Anafyiis  of  tke  Bromiiu  Mineral  Spring  or  Well  of  Tenbury,  fForceslerekire,  the  Pro- 
perty of  S.  Holmes  Godson,  Esq,  By  methods  somewhat  similar  to  those  described  in 
my  paper  on  the  **  Analysis  of  the  Moira  Brine  Spring,*'  which  the  Royal  Society 
honoured  with  a  place  in  their  TransaetioHS  for  18S4,  part  ii.,  I  obtained  the  following 
results  from  one  gallon  b  70,000  water-grain  measures  »  1  gallon  :  — 

grains. 

1.  Chlorsodium  (muriate  of  soda)      ...     ISOl^ 

2.  Chlorcalcium  (muriate  of  lime)     .  -  .       425^ 

3.  Chlormagnesium  (muriate  of  magnesia)    .  -        51-3 

4.  Sulphate  of  lime  .  .  -  -  -  60 

5.  Protocarbonate  of  iron      -  .  -  .1*5 

6.  Bromide  of  sodium  (bromsodium)  -  -         16*2 

Total  saline  contents  *»  1802-0 
Specific  gravity  of  the  water  at  60^  F.  —  1 O208 
Taste,  bitter  saline,  but  not  unpleasantly  so. 

This  water  has  been  long  prized  for  its  medicinal  virtues  as  a  deobrtrurat.  In 
reference  to  the  bromine  constituent,  it  is  doubly  richer  than  the  Moira  spring  water. 

The  determination  of  the  presence  and  approximate  proportion  of  bromine  in  such  a 
saline  water  is  attended  with   no  difficulty.      Having  concentrated  a  oonnderaUe 
quantity  of  it  by  evaporation  to  such  a  pitch  as  to  separate  the  greater  part  of  the  readily 
crystallizable  muriate  of  soda,  add  to  the  filtered  mother-water  a  small  portion  of  pretty 
strong  chlorine-water.    The  bright  golden  yellow  colour  immediately  produced  indicates 
the  bromine,  now  eliminated  from  its  state  of  hydrobromie  acid.     Ether  being  poured 
into  the  bottle  partially  filled  with  the  saline  solution,  and  agitated  therewith,  seises  the 
bromine,  and  on  repose  rises  with  it,  and  floats  in  a  rich  crimson  solution  on  the  top  of 
the  decoloured  liquor.     Care  must  be  taken  that  chlorine  has  not  been  used  in  excess 
otherwise  the  next  processes  would  be  vitiated,  which  consist,  first,  in  decanting  the 
cthereous  compound,  and  saturating  it  with  pure  potash  lye,  so  as  to  form  bromide  of 
potassium.     This  solution  being  evaporated,  and  gently  ignited,  is  to  be  supersaturated 
with   nitric  acid,  the  bromine   precipitated  with   nitrate  of  silver,  and   tbe   brown 
silver  bromide  washed,  filtered,  dried,  and  gently  ignited.     100  parts  of  that  bromide 
represent  41*5  of  bromine.     In  Mr.  Godson's  mineral  spring,  there  are  very  nearly  12^ 
grains  of  bromine  per  gallon,  which  are  therefore  worth  extracting  on  tbe  large  aeale 
from  the  water. 

The  ether,  which  has  been  stripped  of  its  bromine  by  potash  lye,  may  be  nearly  all 
recovered,  with  proper  precautions,  so  as  to  be  repeatedly  applied  to  fresh  quantities  of 
chlorified  mother-water.  If  the  bromide  of  potassium  be  mixed  with  one-third  of  its 
weight  of  peroxide  of  manganese,  and  the  mixture  distilled  with  its  own  weight  of  sul- 
phuric acid  diluted  with  half  its  weight  of  water,  from  a  retort  whose  beak  dips  into  a 
receiver  contuning  water,  the  bromine  which  comes  over  falk  to  the  bottom,  and 
may  be  entirely  de-hydrated  by  re-distillation  over  chlorcalcium  (calcined  muriate  of 
lime). 

The  bromine  may  also  be  extracted,  and  that  very  economically,  by  distilling  the 
chlorified  mother-water  of  the  spring  with  the  mixture  of  manganese  and  oil  of  vitrioL 
The  bromine  which  passes  over  may  be  afterwards  purified  by  washing  with  water,  and 
then  by  the  process  above  described,  with  potash,  nitric  acid,  &c.  —  2>r.  Urt  ta 
PharmaceutiealJowmeHy  1648,  vol.  viii.  No.  4. 

Nanheim,  a  spa  recently  discovered  on  the  south-eastern  declivity  of  Johannisberg, 
about  an  hour  from  Frankfort-on-the-Mayne  by  railway,  displays  the  phenomenon  called 
sooXen  spmdel,  or  salt  water  jet;  a  column  of  white  foam  bubbling  up  2  or  S  feet,  with 
carbonic  acid  gas,  670  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  an  Arteuan  well ;  tbe  water 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  1  *007  at  72  *5^  Fahr.  Its  chief  constituents  are  muriate  of  soda 
with  some  muriate  of  potash,  magnesia,  and  lime ;  the  last  abundant,  with  bromide  of  so- 
dium. 

^  A  saline  spring  containing  in  16  oz.  256  grains  of  sea  salt,  8^  of  muriate  of  magnesia, 
with  sulphates  of  magnesia  and  lime  in  considerable  quantity,  and  of  spec  grav.  1  Ol  7, 
has  been  a  few  ^ears  ago  discovered  at  Oeynhausen,  near  Mindcn  upon  the  Weser.  It 
"  m  the  immediate  vicinity  of  an  immense  brine  spring  which  throws  up  54  cubic  tt^t 
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of  salt  water  containing  416  grains  in  10,000  of  saline  matter  at  a  temperature  of  95^ 
Fahr.  This  spring  contains  also  some  bromine,  and  throws  out  jets  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 
This  well  has  the  prodigious  depth  of  1994  (eet*'below  theleyel  of  the  sea ;  and  its  mouth 
is  21 7  feet  above  it.  Here  there  have  been  67  baths  of  different  classes  established.  The 
whole  has  been  well  investigated  and  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Bischoff 
Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Bonn. 

WAX  {Cire^  Fr. ;  WaehSf  Germ.):  is  the  substance  which  forms  the  cells  of  bees. 
It  was  long  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  pollen  of  plants,  swallowed  bj  these 
insects,  and  merely  voided  under  this  new  form ;  but  it  has  been  proved  bj  the  expe- 
riments, first  of  Mr.  Hunter,  and  more  especially  of  M.  Huber,  to  be  the  peculiar 
secretion  of  a  certain  organ,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  small  sacs  situated  on  the  sides 
of  the  median  line  of  the  abdomen  of  the  bee.  On  raising  the  lower  segments  of  the 
abdomen,  these  sacs  may  be  observed,  as  also  scales  or  spangles  of  wax,  arranged  in 
pairs  upon  each  segment.  There  are  none^  however,  under  the  rings  of  the  males  and 
the  queen.  Each  individual  has  only  eight  wax  sacs,  or  pouches ;  for  the  first  and  the 
last  ring  are  not  provided  with  them.  M.  Huber  satisfied  himself  by  precise  expe* 
riments  that  bees,  though  fed  with  honey  or  sugar  alone,  produced  nevertheless  a  very 
considerable  quantity  of  wax ;  thus  proving  that  they  were  not  mere  collectors  of  this 
substance  from  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  pollen  of  plants  serves  for  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  larvs. 

But  wax  exists  also  as  a  vegetable  product,  and  may,  in  this  point  of  view,  be 
regarded  as  a  concrete  fixed  oil.  It  forms  a  part  of  the  green  fecula  of  many  plants^ 
particularly  of  the  cabbage ;  it  may  be  extracted  from  the  pollen  of  most  flowers ;  as 
also  from  the  skins  of  plums,  and  many  stone  fruits.  It  constitutes  a  varnish  upon  the 
upper  surfiuse  of  the  leaves  of  many  trees,  and  it  has  been  observed  in  the  juice  of  the 
cow-tree.  The  berries  of  the  Myriea  an^iutifoUa,  Ai^a/b/io,  as  well  as  the  eerifera,  afford 
abundance  of  wax. 

Bees'  wax,  as  obtained  by  washing  and  melting  the  comb,  is  yellow.  It  has  a  peculiar 
smeU,  resembling  honey»  and  derived  from  it,  for  the  cells  in  which  no  honey  has  been  de- 
posited yield  a  scentless  white  wax.  Wax  is  freed  from  its  impurities,  and  bleached,  by 
melting  it  with  hot  water  or  steam,  in  a  tinned  copper  or  wooden  vessel,  letting  it 
settle,  running  off  the  clear  supernatant  oily-looking  liquid  into  an  oblong  trough  with 
a  line  of  holes  in  its  bottom,  so  as  to  distribute  it  upon  horixontal  wooden  cylinders 
made  to  revolve  half  immersed  in  cold  water,  and  then  exposing  the  thin  ribbons  or 
films  thus  obtained  to  the  blanching  action  of  air,  light,  and  moisture.  For  this  pur- 
pose, the  ribbons  are  laid  upon  long  webs  of  canvas  stretched  horiaontaUy  between 
standards,  two  foet  above  the  surface  of  a  sheltered  field,  having  a  firee  exposure  to  the 
sunbeams.  Here  they  are  frequently  turned  over,  then  covered  by  nets  to  prevent  their 
being  blown  away  by  winds,  and  watered  from  time  to  time,  like  linen  upon  the  grass 
field  in  the  old  method  of  bleaching.  Whenever  the  colour  of  the  wax  seems  station- 
ary, it  is  collected,  re-melted,  and  thrown  again  into  ribbons  upon  the  wet  cylinder,  in 
order  to  expose  new  surfaces  to  the  blanching  operation.  By  several  repetitions  of 
these  processes,  if  the  weather  proves  favourable,  the  wax  eventually  loses  its  yellow 
tint  entirely,  and  becomes  fit  for  forming  white  candles.  If  it  be  finished  under  xain, 
it  will  become  gray  on  keeping,  and  also  lose  in  weight. 

In  France,  where  the  purification  of  wax  is  a  considerable  object  of  manufiicture,  about 
four  ounces  of  cream  of  tartar,  or  alum,  are  added  to  the  water  in  the  first  melting- 
copper,  and  the  solution  is  incorporated  with  the  wax  by  diligent  manipulation.  The 
whole  is  left  at  rest  for  some  time,  and  then  the  supernatant  wax  is  run  off  into  a 
settling  cistern,  whence  it  is  discharged  by  a  stopcock  or  tap,  over  the  wooden  cylinder 
revolving  at  the  surfoce  of  a  large  water-dstem,  kept  cool  by  passing  a  stream  con- 
tinually through  it. 

The  bleach^  wax  is  finally  melted,  strained  through  silk  sieves,  and  then  run  into 
circular  cavities  in  a  moistened  table,  to  be  cast  or  moulded  into  thin  disc  pieces,  weighing 
from  two  to  three  ounces  each,  and  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter. 

Neither  chlorine,  nor  even  the  chlorides  of  lime  and  alkalis,  can  be  employed  with  any 
advantage  to  bleach  wax,  because  they  render  it  brittle,  and  impaur  its  burning  quality. 
Wax  purified,  as  above,  is  white  and  translucent  in  thin  segments ;  it  has  neither 
taste  nor  smell ;  it  has  a  specific  gravity  of  from  0*960  to  0966 ;  it  does  not  liquefy 
till  it  be  heated  to  154^^  F.  ;  but  it  softens  at  86^,  becoming  so  plastic^that  it  may  be 
moulded  by  the  hand  into  any  form.     At  32°  it  is  hard  and  brittle. 

It  is  not  a  simple  substance,  but  consists  of  two  species  of  wax,  which  may  be  easily 
separated  by  boiUng  alcohol.  The  resulting  solution  deposits,  on  cooling,  the  waxy 
body  called  cerine.  The  undissolved  wax,  being  once  and  again  treated  with  boiling 
alcohol,  finally  affords  from  70  to  90  per  cent,  of  its  weight  oif  cerine.  The  insoluble 
residuum  is  the  myricine  of  Dr.  John,  so  called  because  it  exists  in  a  much  larger  pro., 
portion  in  the  wax  of  the  Mvriea  eerifera.  It  is  greatly  denser  than  wax,  being  of  the 
Vol.  II.  6  C 
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same  ipnifla  grSTltj  u  ntcr ;  and  mmy  be   distilled  vithont   decompoaitkio,  which 
serine  undersoes.      See  thoe  two  •rtiele*. 

Wai  ii  idulterated  »nietiniei  with  ttareh  ;  &  fVtud  caiilj  detected  bj  <h1  of  tiupcn- 
tide,  which  dioolns  Che  former,  and  leave*  the  latter  nibctance;  and  more  freqaaOlj 
with  mutton  met.  This  fraud  nu;  be  discovered  bj  dry  diUiUation  ;  far  wai  doea  dm 
thereb;  altbrd,  like  tallow,  lebuie  acid'Ownuic),  wfaieh  ii  known  bj  ita  ooeasioiUDg  ■ 
precipitate  In  >  solution  of  acetate  of  lead.  It  is  said  that  two  per  cent,  of  a  tallcrw 
sophiitication  tamj  be  discovered  in  this  waj. 

Bees'  wax  imported  for  home  eontumption :  — in  1835,  unbleached,  4,149  cwts.  ; 
bleached,  S43  cwts.;  — in  1836,  unhleached,  4,673  ewt.;  bleached,  ISI  cwts.  Duty. 
when  Ironi  BrilJBh  possessions,  lOi. ;  thim  foreign,  30s. 

WAX,  MINERAL,  or  Oiocrrif,  is  a  solid,  of  ■  hrown  ooloui,  of  nnons  shades. 
InuuluceDt,  and  fusible  like  beei'  wax ;  slightlj  tntuminoui  to  the  amdl,  of  a  foliated 
texture,  a  coochoidal  fracture,  but  wanting  tcnsdty,  ■>  that  it  can  be  pulverixed  in 
a  mortar.  Ita  ipeciiic  gravity  varies  from  0'900  to  0-953.  Cindloi  have  been  made 
of  it  in  Moldavia,  which  give  a  tolerable  light.  It  oecuri  at  the  foot  of  the  Car- 
pathians near  Slanik,  beneath  »  l>ed  of  bitumiooui  slate-elaj,  in  masses  of  Erom  SO  to 
100  pounds  weight.  Lufeni  of  brown  ambet  are  (bund  in  the  neighbourhoDd.  It 
is  aiaociated  with  variegated  sandstone,  rock  islt,  and  bed*  of  coal  (lignite?).  It  is 
analogous  to  hatriitiiu.  Something  similar  has  been  discovered  in  a  trtmblt  at  Urpeth 
ootliery,  near  Kewcsstte,  60  fathoms  beneath  the  surliuse.  Ozoerriii  consisti  i£  diSinot 
hjdro-carburetled  compounds  associated  together ;  the  whole  being  compoaedt  nHi- 
matelj,  of — hydn^en  14,  carbon  86,  very  nearly. 

WEAVING  {Tiuagt,  Fr. ;  ffiberti.  Germ.);  is  pcifiinned  by  the  Implaneot 
called  laim  in  English,  mfHrr  a  tiatr  in  French,  and  rtbwrthM  in  German.  Tb*  pro- 
cess of  warping  most  always  precede  wesving.  Its  0ltji«t  is  to  arrange  all  the  loogi- 
tudinsl  threads,  which  are  to  fiirm  the  chain  of  the  web,  alongiide  of  each  otba  in  one 
parallel  plane.  Such  a  number  of  bobbins,  filled  with  yam,  most  tbeieftjtu  be  taken  at 
will  furnish  the  quantity  required  far  the  length  of  the  intended  piece  of  cloth.  On^ 
uith  of  that  number  of  bobhios  is  usually  mounted  at  once  In  the  warp  mill,  being  set 
loosely  In  a  horiiontal  direction  upon  wire  skewers,  or  spindle*,  in  a  square  frame,  so 
that  they  may  revolve,  and  give  off  the  yarn  freely.  The  carper  sits  at  a,  jSf,  1493., 
and  CBusei  the  reel  a  to  revidve,  by  turning  round  with  hii  hand  the  wbed  c  with  the 
endless  rope  or  band  D. 
The  bobbins  filled  with 
yam  arc  placed  in  the 
frame  a.  There  t*  aslidii^ 
pieoe  al  r,  called  the  tecl 
boi,  which  rises  aud  &]li 
by  die  ecalii^  and  ooeotl- 
ing  of  the  coed  «,  round 
the  ceolial  Aaft  of  the  reef 
H,  By  this  simple  eoUri- 
vanc^  the  baikd  of  warp. 
yama  is  woond  qiirallj. 
from  top  to  bottooi.  upoo 
the  red.  1,1,1,  ai«  woodea 
pins  which  separate  the 
diflcrcat  bradb  UaM 
warping  mills  are  iJ  s 
priamaiic  bra ;  having 
twelve,  eighteen,  or  mon 
ndrs.  The  reel  is  com- 
monly about  six  fact  ta 
diameter,  and  seven  feet 
in  hiiight,  so  ss  to  serve  for  measuring  exactly  upon  its  periphery  the  total  length  of 
the  warp.  All  the  threads  from  the  frame  a  paa  through  the  heck  r,  whjdi  msiiiitt 
of  a  series  of  finely -polished  hard-tempered  steel  pins,  with  a  small  hole  at  the  upper 
part  of  each,  to  receive  and  guide  one  thread.  The  heck  is  divided  into  two  put), 
either  of  which  may  be  lifted  by  a  small  handle  below,  while  their  eyes  an  placed 
altenwtely.  Heooe,  when  one  of  them  is  raimd  a  little,  a  vacuity  is  Ibfmed  faetweCB 
the  two  bands  of  the  warp  ;  but  when  the  other  U  niaed,  the  vacuity  is  remaed.  In 
this  way,  the  lease  is  produced  at  each  end  of  the  warp,  and  it  is  preserved  by  appro- 
priate wooden  pegs.  The  lease  being  careliilly  tied  uf^  aObrds  a  guide  to  the  weaver 
fur  iiuerting  his  lease-rods.  The  warping  mill  is  turned  alternately  from  right  to  left. 
■«d  from  left  to  right,  till  a  sufficient  number  of  yanis  are  coiled  round  it  t»  Ibsm  ihc 
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brwdth  thai  ia  wanted ;  the  warper's  principal  care  being  to  tie  Immediately  ever; 
thread  ai  it  breaks,  otherwiie  dcficienciea  would  be  oceadoned  in  Ibe  chain,  injurious  to 
the  appearanee  of  the  web,  or  produetiTe  of  much  anno  jance  to  tbe  weaTer. 

Tbe  umplest  and  probably  tha  moat  ancimt  of  loonii,  now  to  be  leen  in  action,  is 
'""'"'"""     ■'■    ■  ■  -     .      .  ..  ■  .    of  two  bamboo  roller! ;  one  Ibr 

tbe  warp,  and  aoother  Tor  the 
wOTen  eloth ;  with  a  pair  of 
heddlei,  fbr  parting  the  warp, 
lo  permit  the  welt  to  be  drawn 
■eroea  between  iu  upper  and 
under  threads.  The  shuttle  ia 
a  slender  rod,  like  a  large  net- 
ting needle,  rather  longer  than 
the  web  is  broad,  ai  '  ' 


e  of  a 


r  lay,  t. 


strike  home  or  eonden 
sueceBiTB  thread  of  weft,  a- 
gainsl  the  closed  hhrie.  He 
Hindu  carries  this  simple  im- 
.  p1ement,with  his  water  pitcher, 
rice  pot,  and  hooka,  to  the  foot 
of  any  tree  which  can  afford 
him  a  comfortable  thsde ;  he 
there  digs  a  large  hole,  to  reoaie 
hia  legs,  along  with  tha  Ireddles  or  lowei  part  of  the  bamess  ;  he  neit  eilends  his  warp, 
by  fastening  his  two  bamboo  rollers,  at  a  proper  distance  from  oach  other,  with  pins, 
into  the  sward  ;  be  attaches  the  heddlea  tu  a  oonvenient  braneh  of  the  tree  overhead  ; 
inserts  bis  great  toes  into  two  loops  under  the  geer,  to  serve  blm  fbr  treddles ;  lasUy,  ha 
aheds  the  warp,  draws  through  the  weft,  and  beats  it  close  up  to  the  web  with  his  rod- 
■bultle  or  batten. 

The  European  loom  is  repreaented  in  ita  plainest  state,  as  it  has  existed  fbr  several 
centuries,  iafig,  1495.  A  it  the  warp-baam,  round  which  the  chain  has  been  woundj  a 
represeats  the  flat  rods,  usually  three  iu  number,  which  paas  acroas  between  its  threads, 
to  preserve  the  lease,  or  the  plane  of  decussation  for  the  weft ;  c  shows  tbe  beddles  or 
healda,  consisting  of  twines  looped  in  the  middle,  througb  which  loops  the  warp  yams 
are  drawn,  one  half  through  the  Iront  heddle,  and  the  other  through  the  back  one  ;  by 
giving  which,  the  decunation  is  readily 


called  tJ 


i  also  balten. 


the 


web.  The  lay  is  freely  suspended  to  a 
croBs-har  r,  attached  by  rulen,  called 
the  MMTsEs,  to  the  lop  of  tbe  lateral 
standards  of  tbe  loom,  so  as  lo  oscillate 
upon  it.  The  weaver,  silting  on  the 
bench  o,  presses  down  one  of  the  tred- 
dles at  u,  with  one  of  his  feel,  whereby 
^he  raises  tbe  corresponding  beddla, 
but  sinks  the  alternate  one  ;  thus  sheds 
the  warp,  by  lifting  and  depressing  eseh 
alternate  thread,  througb  a  little  spsce, 
and  opens  a  pathway  or  race-course 
fbrthoshuttlelotraTerae  the  middle  of  the  warp,  upon  iu  two  friction  rollers  »,  «.  For 
(his  purpose,  be  lays  hold  of  tbe  picking-peg  in  his  right  hand,  and  with  a  smart  jerk  of 
his  wrist  drives  the  Sy-shutlle  swiftly  from  one  aide  of  the  loom  to  the  other,  between 
the  shed  warp  yams.  The  ahoot  of  wefi  being  thereby  left  behind  ftom  the  shuttle  pirn 
or  cop,  the  weaver  brings  home,  by  pulling,  the  lay  with  its  reed  towards  him  by  his  leR 
hand,  with  such  force  as  the  closeness  of  tbe  teiture  lequires.  The  web,  as  thus 
woven,  is  wound  up  by  turning  round  the  cloth  beam  i,  furnished  with  a  ratchet-wheel, 
which  UUtea  into  a  holding  tooth.  Tlie  plan  of  throwing  the  shuttle  by  Ibe  picking-peg 
and  cord,  is  a  great  improvement  upon  tlie  old  way  of  throwing  it  by  hand.  It  was  con- 
trived upwards  of  a  century  ago,  bv  John  Kay,  of  Bury,  in  Lancashire,  but  then  resident 
in  Colchoter,  and  was  called  the  fly-shultle,  from  ils  speed,  as  it  enabled  the  weaver  to 
makedouble  the  quantity  of  luirrow  cloth,  and  much  more  broad  cloth,  in  Ibe  same  time. 
The  doth  is  kept  distended,  during  the  operation  of  wearing,  by  means  of  two  pieces 
6C  8 
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of  bird  wood,  oiled  ■  templet,  furnuhed  with  iharti  Iron  pointa  in  thcu  end*,  vbieti 
take  bold  of  the  oppoiite  uUages  or  lliti  of  tba  web.  lie  warp  and  web  are  kcfit 
loDgitudinallr  ttretched  bj  a  weighted  cord,  wtiidi  pUMi  nnind  the  wariv-bcain,  md 
which  tenda  contiTiuall;  to  draw  back  the  cloth  from  ita  beair.  where  it  ia  held  bat  b; 
the  latchel  tooth.  See  FniriAx,  JacaDOD  Loom.  Rud,  and  Tutili  FiaaicL 
Hie  greater  part  of  plain  wearing,  and  much  eren  irf  the  figured,  ii  or 


the  power  looip,  caUed  mStitr  mwoaifM  tt  H—b 

caai-iroD  power  loom  of   Sharp  and  R^rta 

alandardi,  on  the  front  of  the  loom,     n,  i*  the  great  ..^u  ».  . 

two  ndea  togetber.     a,  ia  the  front  cnm-beam,  terminating 


^  French.      Fig.  1496.  upiMePti  (be 

a,  a',  are  the  two  nde   uprighia,    or 

great  arch  of  cait-irm,  which  bioda  the 

1,  terminating  in  the  ibrfca  t,  * ;  whoae 
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ends  are  bolted  to  the  opposite  standards  a,  a',  so  as  to  bind  the  framework  most  firmly 
together,  o',  is  the  breast  beam,  of  wood,  nearly  square ;  its  upper  surface  is  sloped  a 
little  towards  the  front,  and  its  edge  rounded  off,  for  the  web  to  slide  smoothly  over  it,  in 
its  progress  to  the  cloth  beam,  llie  beam  is  supported  at  its  end  upon  brackets,  and  is 
secured  by  the  bolts  ^%  ^^  b,  is  the  cloth  beam,  a  wooden  cylinder,  mounted  with 
iron  gudgeons  at  its  ends,  that  on  the  right  hand  being  prolonged  to  carry  the  toothed 
windmg  wheel  h'.  V,  is  a  pinion  in  geer  with  h'.  »'',  is  a  ratchet  wheel,  mounted 
upon  the  same  shaft  W,  as  the  pinion  A'.  A',  is  the  click  of  the  ratchet  wheel  h".  A'", 
is  a  long  bolt  fixed  to  the  frame,  serving  as  a  shafk  to  the  ratchet  wheel  h",  and  the 
pinion  A',  z,  is  the  front  heddle-lea^  and  x',  the  back  one.  jr,  j,  j',  j',  jacks  or  pulleys 
and  straps,  for  raising  and  depressing  the  leaves  of  the  heddles.  /',  is  the  iron  shaft 
which  carries  the  jacks  or  system  of  pulleys  j,  j,  j',  j'.  k,  a  strong  wooden  ruler,  con- 
necting the  front  heddle  with  its  treddle.  l,  l',  the  front  and  rear  marches  or  treddle- 
pieces  for  depressing  the  heddle  leaves  alternately,  by  the  intervention  of  the  rods  A, 
(and  A',  hid  behind  A),  m,  m,  are  the  two  swords  (swing  bars)  of  the  lay  or  batten,  n, 
ii  the  upper  cross-bar  of  the  lay,  made  of  wood,  and  supported  upon  the  squares  of  the 
levers  n,  n',  to  which  it  is  firmly  bolted,  x',  is  the  lay-cap,  which  is  placed  higher  or 
lower,  according  to  the  breadth  of  the  reed ;  it  is  the  part  of  the  lay  which  the  hand- 
loom  weaver  seises  with  his  hand,  in  order  to  swing  it  towards  him.  n',  is  the  reed 
contained  between  the  bar  k,  and  the  lay-cap  m'.  o^  o,  are  two  rods  of  iron,  perfectly 
round  and  straight,  mounted  near  the  ends  of  the  batten-bar  m,  which  serves  as  guides 
to  the  drivers  or  peckers  o,  o,  which  impel  the  shuttle.  These  are  made  of  buffalo  hide, 
and  should  slide  freely  on  their  guide-rods,  o',  o',  are  the  fronts  of  the  shuttle-boxes ; 
they  have  a  slight  inclination  backwards ;  r  is  the  back  of  them.  See  Jig%,  1 497.  and  1 498. 
o'',  d\  are  iron  plates,  fi>rming  the  bottoms  of  the  shuttle-boxes,  p,  small  pegs  or  pins, 
planted  in  the  posterior  fiuses  r  {^jig,  1496.)  of  the  boxes,  round  which  the  levers  r'turn. 
Tliese  levers  are  sunk  in  the  substance  of  the  fiices  r,  turn  round  pegs  />,  being  pressed 
from  without  inwards,  by  the  springs  ^,  p",  jig,  1496.  (to  the  right  of  k,)  is  the  whip 
or  lever,  (and  q",  its  centre  of  motion,  corresponding  to  the  right  arm  and  elbow  of  the 
weaver,)  which  serves  to  throw  the  shuttle^  by  means  of  the  pecking-cord  //',  attached  at 
its  other  end  to  the  drivers  o,  o. 

On  the  axis  of  q",  a  kind  of  eccentric  or  heart  wheel  b  mounted,  to  whose  concave 
part,  the  middle  of  the  double  band  or  strap  r,  being  attached,  receives  impulsion ;  its 
two  ends  are  attadied  to  the  heads  of  the  bolts  r',  which  carry  the  stirrups  P',  that  may 
be  adjusted  at  any  suitable  height,  by  set  screws. 

s  (see  the  left-hand  side  K>ifig,  1496.),  is  the  moving  shaft,  of  wrought  iron,  resting  on 
the  two  ends  of  the  frame,  s'  (see  ^e  right-hand  side),  is  a  tooth^  wheel,  mounted 
exteriorly  to  the  frame,  upon  the  end  of  the  shaft  s.  s"  (near  s'),  are  two  equal  elbows 
in  the  same  direction,  and  in  the  same  plane,  as  the  shaft  s,  opposite  to  the  swords  u ,  m, 
of  the  lay. 

s,  is  the  loose,  and  %\  the  fast  pulley,  or  riggers,  which  receive  motion  from  the  steam- 
shaft  of  the  fiwtory.  z",  a  small  fiy  wheel,  to  regulate  the  movements  of  the  main  shaft 
of  the  loom. 

T,  is  the  shaft  of  the  eccentric  tappets,  cams,  or  wipers,  which  press  the  treddle 
levers  alternately  up  and  down ;  on  its  right  end  is  mounted  y,  a  toothed  wheel  in  geer 
with  the  wheel  s',  of  one  half  its  diameter,  t^,  is  a  cleft  clamping  collar,  which  serves 
to  support  the  shaft  t. 

u,  is  a  lever,  which  turns  round  the  bolt  v,  as  well  as  the  clink  A",  n',  is  the  click  of 
traction,  for  turning  round  the  cloth  beam,  jointed  to  the  upper  extremity  of  the  lever 
u  ;  its  tooth  m',  catches  in  the  teeth  of  the  ratchet  wheel  h".  «'',  is  a  long  slender  rod, 
fixed  to  one  of  the  swords  of  the  lay  ic,  serving  to  push  the  lower  end  of  the  lever  u, 
when  the  lay  retires  towards  the  heddle  leaves. 

X,  is  a  wrougbt-iron  shaft,  extending  firom  the  one  shuttle-box  to  the  other,  supported 
at  its  ends  by  Sie  bearings  x,  x. 

T,  is  a  beanng,  affixed  exteriorly  to  the  firame,  against  which  the  spring  bar  s  rests 
near  its  top,  but  is  affixed  to  the  f^me  at  its  bottom.  The  springs  falls  into  a  notch  in 
the  bar  t,  and  is  thereby  held  at  a  distance  from  the  upright  a,  as  long  as  the  band  is 
upon  the  loose  pulley  z' ;  but  when  the  spring  bar  is  disengaged,  it  falls  towards  a,  and 
carries  the  band  upon  the  fi»t  pulley  z,  so  as  to  put  the  loom  in  geer  with  the  steam- 
shaft  of  the  factory. 

Weaving,  by  this  powerful  machine,  consists  of  four  operations  :  I.  to  shed  the  warp 
by  means  of  the  heddle  leaves,  actuated  by  the  tappet  wheels  upon  the  axu  q',  the  rods 
A,  A',  the  cross-bar  x,  and  the  eyes  of  the  heddle  leaves  i,  i' ;  2.  to  throw  the  shuttle  (see 
jig,  1495.),  by  means  of  the  whip  lever  p^',  the  driver  cord  p^  and  the  pecker  o ;  3.  to 
drive  home  the  weft  by  the  batten  k,  n'  ;  4.  to  unwind  the  chain  from  the  warp  beam, 
and  to  draw  it  progressively  forwards,  and  wind  the  finished  web  upon  the  cloth  beam 
H,  by  the  click  and  toothed  wheel  mechanism  at  the  right-hand  side  of  the  frame.     For 
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more  minute  details,  the  reader  may  consult  Hie  Ooiton  ManufactMn  of  Great  Br&aim^ 
vol.  iL  p.  291. 

WEAVING  OF  HAIR  CLOTH.  In  addition  to  the  description  of  this  art 
under  Hair,  I  shall  give  here  a  short  notice  of  the  best  kind  of  buttle  for  weav- 
ing hair.     Fig,  1499.  shows  in  plan  a,  and  in  longitudinal  section  b,  a  shuttle  which 


1500 


differs  from  that  of  the  common  cloth  weaver  only  in  not  having  a  pirn  enclosed 
in  the  body  of  the  box-wood,  but  merely  an  iron  trap  a,  which  turns  in  the  middle 
upon  the  pin  6.  This  trap-piece  is  pressed  up  at  the  one  end,  by  the  action  of  the 
spring  c,  so  as  to  bear  with  its  other  end  upon  the  cleft  of  the  iron  plate  d,  which 
is  intended  to  hold  fiist  the  ends  of  the  hair- weft :  d  and  c  together  are  called  the  jaw 
or  mouth,  whence  the  popular  name  of  this  shuttle.  The  workman  opens  this  jaw 
by  the  pressure  of  his.  thumb  upon  the  spring  end  of  the  trap  a,  introduces  with  the 
other  hand  one  or  more  hairs  (according  to  the  description  of  hair  cloth)  into  the 
mouthy  and  removing  his  thumb,  lets  the  hairs  be  seized  by  the  force  of  the  spring. 
The  hairs  having  one  end  thus  made  fast  are  passed  across  the  warp  by  the  passage  of 
the  shuttle,  which  is  received  at  the  other  end  by  the  weaver's  left  hand.  The  friction 
rollers,  »,  x,  are  like  those  of  By-shuttles,  but  are  used  merely  for  convenience,  as  the 
shuttle  cannot  be  thrown  swiftly  from  side  to  side.  The  hand  which  receives  the  shuttle 
opens  at  the  same  time  the  trap,  in  order  to  insert  another  hair,  after  the  preceding  has 
been  dravrn  through  the  warp  on  both  sides  and  Secured  to  the  list.  A  child  aitends 
to  count  and  stretch  the  hairs.  This  assistant  may,  however,  be  dispensed  with  by  means 
of  the  following  implement,  represented  in^.  ]  500.  c,  c,  is  the  view  of  it  frooa  above 
or  the  plan ;  d,  b  a  side  view ;  b,  a  longitudinal  section,  and  f,  an  oblique  secCioo 
across.  The  chief  part  consists  in  a  wooden  groove,  or  chamfered  slip  of  wood,  open 
above,  and  rounded  on  the  sides.  It  is  about  twenty-one  inches  in  length,  about  as  long 
nearly  as  the  web  is  broad,  therefore  a  little  shorter  than  the  horse-hairs  inserted  in  It, 
which  project  about  an  inch  beyond  it  at  each  end.  They  are  herein  presMd  down  by 
elastic  slips,  e,  of  Indian  rubber,  so  that  the  others  remain,  when  one  or  more  are  drawn 
out  by  the  ends.  The  ends  of  the  grooves  are  flat  where  the  Indian  rubber  spring  exerts 
its  pressure,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  line  at  F.  The  spring  is  formed  by  cutUng  out  a 
double  piece  from  the  curvature  of  the  neck  of  a  caoutchouc  bottle  or  flask,  fastening 
the  one  end  of  the  piece  by  a  wire  staple  in  the  groove  of  the  shuttle,  whereby  the  other 
end,  which  alone  can  yield,  presses  upon  the  inlaid  hairs.  Wire  staples  like  /  (in  the 
section  x)  are  passed  obliquely  through  two  places  of  the  groove  or  gutter,  to  prevent 
the  hairs  from  springing  up  in  the  middle  of  the  shuttle,  which  is  suitably  charged  with 
them.  The  workman  shoves  the  tool  across  the  opened  warp  with  die  one  hand*  sMzes 
with  the  other  the  requisite  number  of  hairs  by  the  projecting  ends,  and  holds  them  fiut 
while  he  draws  the  shuttle  once  more  through  the  warp.  The  remaining  hairs  are  re- 
tained In  the  groove  by  the  springs,  and  only  those  for  the  single  decussaoon  remain  in 
the  web,  to  be  secured  to  the  list  on  either  side.  A  weaver  with  his  tool  can  turn  out 
a  double  length  of  cloth  of  what  he  could  do  with  the  mouth-shuttle. 

WEFT  (^Trame,  Fr.  ;  Eintrag^  Germ.)  ;  is  the  name  of  the  yams  or  threada  which 
run  from  selvage  to  selvage  in  a  web. 

WELD  ( Voutdet  Fr. ;  Watt,  Gtlbkrautf  Germ.) ;  is  an  annual  herbaceous  plant 
which  ffrows  all  over  Europe,  called  by  botanists  Beteda  iutnta.  The  stems  and  the 
leaves  dye  yellow ;  and  among  the  dyes  of  organic  nature,  they  rank  next  to  the  Persian 
berry  for  the  beauty  and  fastness  of  colour.  The  whole  plant  is  cropped  when  in  seed, 
at  which  period  its  dyeing  power  is  greatest;  and  after  being  simply  dried,  is  hrouiriit 
into  the  market. 

Chevreul  has  discovered  a  yeUow  colouring  principle  in  weld  which  he  has  called 
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tutecline.  It  may  be  sublimed,  and  thus  obtained  in  long  needle-form,  transparent, 
yellow  crystals.  Luteoline  is  but  sparingly  soluble  In  water  ;  but  it  nevertheless  dyes 
alumed  silk  and  wool  of  a  fine  jonquil  colour.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  it 
combines  with  acids,  and  especially  with  bases. 

When  weld  ia  to  be  employed  in  the  dye-bath,  it  should  be  boiled  for  three  quarters 
of  an  hour ;  after  which  the  eihausted  plant  is  taken  out,  because  it  oecupies  too  much 
room,  llie  decoction  is  rapidly  decomposed  in  the  air,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  made 
only  when  it  is  wanted.     It  produces  with, 

Solution  of  isinglass             -  -  -  a  slight  turbidity. 

Litmus  paper          -             -  •  -  a  faint  reddening. 

Potash  lye               -             -  -  -  a  golden  yellow  tint 

Solution  of  alum     -             -  -  -  a  faint  yeUow. 

Protoxide  salts  of  tin          -  -  -  a  rich  yellow             ^ 

Acetate  of  lead       ....  ditto  >  precipitation. 

Salts  of  copper        -             -  -  -  a  dirty  yellow-brown ) 

Sulphate  of  red  oxide  of  iron  -  -a  brown,  passing  into  olive. 

A  lack  is  made  from  decoction  of  weld  with  alum,  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  soda 
or  potassa.     See  Yjcllow  Drx. 

WELDING  {Souder^  Fr.  ;  StAweitaeth  Germ.);  is  the  property  which  pieces  of 
wrought  iron  possess,  when  heated  to  whiteness,  of  uniting  intimately  and  permanently 
under  the  hammer,  into  one  body,  without  any  appearance  of  junction.  The  welding 
temperature  is  usually  estimated  at  from  60^  to  90^  of  Wedgewood.  When  a  skilful 
blacksmith  is  about  to  perform  the  welding  operation,  he  watches  minutely  the  effect  of 
the  heat  in  his  forge-fire  upon  the  two  iron  bars ;  and  if  he  perceives  them  beginning 
to  bum,  he  pulls  them  out,  rolls  them  in  sand,  which  forms  a  glassy  silicate  of  iron 
upon  the  surface,  so  as  to  prevent  further  oxidizement ;  and  then  laying  the  one  pro- 
perly upon  the  other,  be  incorporates  them  by  his  right-hand  hammer,  being  assisted 
by  another  workman,  who  strikes  the  metal  at  the  same  time  with  a  heavy  forge- 
hammer. 

Platinum  is  not  susceptible  of  being  welded,  as  many  chemical  authors  have  erro- 
neously asserted. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Russel,  of  Handsworth,  near  Birmingham,  obtained  a  patent,  in  May, 
]  8S5,  for  manufacturing  welded  iron  tubes,  by  drawing  or  passing  the  skelp,  or  fillet  of 
sheet  iron,  five  feet  long,  between  dies  or  holes,  formed  by  a  pair  of  grooved  rollers, 
placed  with  their  sides  contiguous  ;  for  which  process,  he  does  not  previously  turn  up 
the  skelp  from  end  to  end,  but  he  does  this  so  as  to  bring  the  edges  together  at  the 
time  when  the  welding  is  performed.  He  draws  the  skelp  through  two  or  more  pairs 
of  the  above  pincers  or  dies,  each  of  less  dimension  than  the  preceding.  In  msking 
tubes  of  an  inch  of  internal  diameter,  a  skelp  four  inches  and  a  half  broad  is  empk>yed. 
The  twin  rollers  revolve  on  vertical  axes,  which  may  be  made  to  approach  each  other 
to  give  presnire ;  and  they  are  kept  cool  by  a  stream  of  water,  while  the  skelp,  ignited 
to  the  welding  heat,  is  paned  between  them.  They  are  affixed  at  about  a  foot  in  front 
of  the  mouth  of  the  furnace,  on  a  draw-bench  ;  there  being  a  suitable  stop  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  rollers,  against  which  the  workman  may  place  a  pair  of  pincers,  having  a 
bell-mouthed  hole  or  die,  for  welding  and  shaping  the  tube,  in  the  first  passage 
between  the  rollers,  a  circular  revolving  plate  of  iron  is  let  down  vertically  between 
them,  to  prevent  the  edges  of  the  skelp  from  overlapping,  or  even  meeting.  Tlie  weld- 
ing is  peiformed  at  the  last  passage. 

WELLS,  ARTESIAN.  See  also  Aetesian  Wells.  The  following  account  of 
a  successful  operation  of  this  kind,  lately  performed  at  Mortlake,  in  Surrey,  deserves  to 
be  recorded.  The  spot  at  which  this  undertaking  was  begun  is  within  100  feet  of  the 
Thames.  In  the  first  instance^  an  auger,  seven  inches  in  diameter,  was  used  in  pene- 
trating 20  feet  of  superficial  detritus,  and  200  feet  of  London  clay.  An  iron  tube, 
8  inches  in  diameter,  was  then  driven  into  the  opening,  to  dam  out  the  land-springs  and 
the  percolation  from  the  river.  A  4-inch  auger  was  next  introduced  through  the  iron 
tube,  and  the  boring  was  continued  until,  the  London  clay  having  been  perforated  to 
the  depth  of  240  feet,  the  sands  of  the  plastic  clay  were  reached,  and  water  of  the  softest 
and  purest  nature  was-  obtained ;  but  the  supply  was  not  sufllcient,  and  it  did  not  reach 
the  surface.  The  work  was  proceeded  with  accordingly  ;  and  after  55  feet  of  alternating 
»beds  of  sand  and  clay  had  been  penetrated,  the  chalk  was  touched  upon.  A  second 
tube,  4^  inches  in  diameter,  was  then  driven  into  the  chalk,  to  stop  out  the  water  of 
the  plastic  sands ;  and  through  this  tube  an  auger,  S^  inches  in  diameter,  was  intro- 
duced, and  worked  down  through  35  feet  of  hard  chalk,  abounding  with  fiints.  To 
this  succeeded  a  bed  of  sofl  chalk,  into  which  the  instrument  suddenly  penetrated  to  the 
depth  of  15  feet.  On  the  auger  being  withdrawn,  water  gradually  rose  to  the  surface 
and  overflowed.     Tlie  expense  of  the  work  did  not  exceed  300/.     The  general  summary 
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of  the  straU  penetrated  is  as  follows:  — GraTel,  SO  feet ;  Ix>odoD  clay,  250;  plastic  sandk 
and  clays,  55 ;  hard  chalk  with  Hints,  35  ;  soft  chalk,  15»375  feet 

WHALEBONE  {BaUime^  Fr. ;  FUehbone,  Genn.)i  is  the  name  of  the  horny 
lamine,  consisting  of  fibres  laid  lengthways,  found  in  the  mouth  of  the  whale,  which,  by 
the  fringes  upon  their  edges,  enable  the  animal  to  allow  the  water  to  flow  out,  as  through 
rows  of  teeth  (which  it  wants),  from  between  its  capacious  jaws,  but  lo  catch  and 
detain  the  minute  creatures  upon  which  it  feeds.  The  fibres  of  whalebone  haTe  little 
lateral  cohesion,  as  they  are  not  transversely  decussated,  and  may,  therefore,  be  readily 
detached  in  the  form  of  long  filaments  or  bristles.  The  &2adies,  or  scythe-shaped  plates, 
are  externally  compact,  smooth,  and  susceptible  of  a  good  polish.  They  are  connected, 
in  a  parallel  series,  by  what  is  oslled  the  gum  of  the  animal,  and  are  arranged  along  ea«^ 
side  of  its  mouth,  to  the  number  of  about  SOO.  The  length  of  the  longest  Uadt^  which 
is  usually  found  near  the  middle  of  the  series,  is  the  gauge  adopted  by  the  fishermen  to 
designate  the  size  of  the  fish.  The  greatest  length  hitherto  known  has  been  15  feet, 
but  It  rarely  exceeds  12  or  IS.  The  breadth,  at  the  root  end,  is  from  10  to  12  inches ; 
and  the  average  thickness,  from  four  to  five  tenths  of  an  inch.  The  series,  viewed 
altogether,  in  the  mouth  of  the  whale,  resemble,  in  general  form,  the  roof  of  a  house. 
They  are  cleansed  and  softened  before  cutting,  by  boUing  for  two  hours  in  a  long 

copper. 

Whalebone,  as  brought  from  Greenland,  is  commonly  divided  into  portable  jonks  or 
pieces,  comprising  ten  or  twelve  blades  in  each ;  but  it  is  occasionally  subdivided  into 
separate  blades,  the  fgam.  and  the  hairy  fringes  having  been  removed  by  the  aailors 
during  the  voyage.  The  price  of  whalebone  fluctuates  from  50f.  to  150^  per  too. 
The  blade  is  cut  mto  parallel  prismatic  slips,  as  fbllows:  —  It  is  clamped  horiaootally, 
with  its  edge  up  and  down,  in  the  large  wooden  vice  of  a  carpenter's  bendi,  and  is  then 
planed  by  the  following  tool:  fig.  1501.  a,  a,  are  its  two  handles;  c,  n,  is  an  iron 
plate,  with  a  guide-notch  a;  p,  is  a  semicircular  knife,  screwed  firmly  at  each  end  lo 

the  ends  of  the  iron  plate  c  d,  having  its  cutting  edge 
a(i(justed  in  a  plane,  so  much  lower  than  the  bottom  of  the 
notch  B,  as  the  thickness  of  the  whalebone  slip  is  intended 
to  be  for  different  thicknesses :  the  knife  may  be  set  by 
the  screws  at  different  levels,  but  always  in  a  plane  parallel 
to  the  lower  guide  surface  of  the  plate  c  n.  The  work- 
man, taking  hold  of  the  handles  a,  a,  applies  the  notch 
of  the  tool  at  the  end  of  the  whalebone  blade  furthest  from 
him,  and  with  his  two  hands  pulls  it  steadily  along,  so  as  to  shave  off  a  slice  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  fibres ;  being  careful  to  cut  none  of  them  across.  These  prismatic  slips 
are  then  dried,  and  planed  level  upon  their  other  two  surfiwes.  The  fibrous  matter 
detached  in  this  operation,  is  used,  instead  of  hair,  for  stufling  mattresses. 

From  its  flexibility,  strength,  elasticity,  and  lightness,  whalebone  is  employed  fat 
many  purposes ;  for  ribs  to  umbrellas  or  parasols  ;  for  stiffening  stays ;  fat  the  frame- 
work  of  hats,  &c.  When  heated  by  steam,  or  a  sand  bath,  it  sofiens,  and  nay  be  bent 
or  moulded,  like  horn,  into  various  shapes,  which  it  retains^  if  cooled  under  com- 
pression.  In  this  way,  snufF-boxes,  and  knobs  of  walking-sticks,  may  be  made  from  the 
thicker  parts  of  the  blade.  The  surface  is  polished  at  first  with  ground  pumice-stone^ 
felt,  and  water ;  and  finished  with  dry  quicklime,  spontaneously  slaked,  and  sifted. 

A  patent  was  granted  to  Mr.  Laurence  Kortright  in  March,  1841,  for  improvements 
in  the  treatment  of  whalebone,  which  consist  in  compressing  the  strips  in  width  to 
increase  their  thickness,  so  as  to  render  the  material  applicame  for  forming  walking- 
sticks,  whip  handles,  parasol  and  umbrella  sticks,  ramrods,  archery  bows,  &c.  He 
accomplishes  this  by  bending  the  strips  together,  introducing  them  into  a  steam  chest, 
thereby  softening  them,  and  in  that  state  compressing  them  into  a  compact  mass  by  ap- 
propriate  machinery  ;  for  a  description,  with  figures,  of  which,  see  NewUnCt  Jcmmlal^  C. 
S.,  xxi.  444. 

Although  all  the  species  of  Balaena  possess  this  substance,  it  is  furnished  in  the  largest 
quantities,  and  of  the  finest  quality,  by  the  BaUtna  mysticefiw,  which  is  the  object  of 
incessant  and  eager  pursuit,  not  only  for  the  value  of  this  substance^  but  for  the 
immense  supply  of  oil  which  is  obtained  from  the  thick  layer  of  blubber,  or  cutaneous 
fat,  in  which  the  body  is  enveloped.  The  length  of  the  largest  piece  of  baleen  in  a 
whale  60  feet  long,  is  firequently  as  much  as  12  feet,  and  the  laminc  are  arranged  in 
two  series,  each  containing  about  SOO  in  number. 

The  fins  or  plates  of  baleen,  or  whalebone,  of  an  inequilateral  form,  the  largest, 
which  are  of  most  value  in  commerce,  being  arranged  in  a  single  longitudinal  series  on 
each  side  of  the  upper  jaw  of  the  **  whalebone  whales,**  (BalsnidK,)  descending  vertically 
and  ending  in  a  fringe  of  bristles :  the  smaller  plates  are  arranged  in  c^lique  series, 
internal  to  the  marginal  ones.  The  base  of  each  plate  is  hollow,  and  is  fixeid  upon  a 
pulp  developed  from  a  vascular  germ,  which  is  attached  to  a  broad  and  shallow  dc- 
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pmaion  'oeeupjing  th«  vhoir  of  tlie  pmlaul  nirftce  of  the  nuiillarjr  bonei.  Hie 
plain  arg  w  diiptned  01  that  their  fringed  termiDatioiu  are  directed  doirnwRnli  and 
mclining  toriTdi  the  back  part  of  the  mouth,  and  they  prerent  the  ocape  of  the  imall 
marine  animaU  vhieh  conititute  tlie  food  of  the  great  vhale*  (BalKna;),  fur  the 
preheniuoD  of  which  Ihii  siogular  lubstitute  U  adapted.  The  baleen  plalea  are  smallent 
■t  the  two  extrenutie*  of  the  series  ;  the  large  iotermediate  one  lonieliEaaB  attaios  the 
length  of  15  feel,  being  aboie  a  fbot  broad  at  the  base.  There  are  about  SOO  plate*  in 
outer  raw  on  each  aide  of  the  mouth  in  the  "true  whale"  {BiJana  myid'cdiu).  Each 
plate  coQUtta  of  a  central  eoane  Gbtou*  mbstance  and  an  exterior  compact  libroua 
layer :  but  thia  reaches  to  a  certain  eitent  onljr,  beyond  which  the  central  giart  projects 
in  the  form})f  a  fringe  of  bristles.  The  chemical  base  of  baleen  ii  albumen  hardenvd 
by  a  small  proportion  of  phosphate  uf  lime.  The  baleen  platei  of  the  linnen  or  hump- 
backed whalei  (fiolaupteni)  are  smaller  and  of  less  value  than  tbose  from  the  true 
whale  (Balam  myi/i'cdiu). 

WHEAT.  (Trilicam  vidgaj;  Linn.;  Fromail,  Ft.;  }faaa.  Germ.)  See  Bikad, 
Clittih,  and  Stabcu. 

Whkst  Floih;  Io  dtitet  adtdltTotiim  o/.  Potato  starch  is  inaoluble  in  cold  water, 
unlen  it  belrituntedio  thin  portiansin  a  mortar.  If  pure  wheat  flour  be  thus  triturated, 
it  aflbrds  no  ttace  of  itarch  to  iodine,  as  Hie  former  does,  becauie  the  particles  of  wheat 
starch  aie  very  minute  end  are  ihealhed  in  gluten. 

Bean  flour  digested  with  water  at  a  heat  of  ES°  Fahr.  and  triturated  affords  on 
filtration  a  liquid  which  becomes  milky  on  the  addition  of  a  little  acetic  acid,  by  its 
reaction  on  (be  legumine  present  in  the  beans. 

WHEEL  CARRIAGES.      Though   this   manufacture  belongs  most  properly  to 

carriage,  so  as  to  enable  gentlemen  lo  judge  of  its  make  and  relaliTe  merits.  Tbu 
external  form  may  vary  with  every  freak  of  fashion ;  but  the  general  structure  of  a 
vehicle,  as  to  lightness,  elegance,  and  strength,  may  be  Judged  of  from  the  following 
figure  and  description. 

Fig.  1 503.  shows  the  body  of  a  chariot,  hung  upon  m  iron  carriage,  with  iron  wheels, 
axletrees,  and  boxes ;  the  latter,  by  a  simple  contrivance,  is  cloee  at  the  out-hesd,  by 
which  means  the  oil  cannot  escape ;  and  the  fastening  of  the  wheel  being  at  the  in-hcsd, 
as  wilt  be  eiplained  afterwards,  gives  great  security,  and  prevents  the  posilliilily  of  the 
wheel  being  taken  otTb;  any  other  carriage  running  against  it. 

Ftp,  1503.  shows  the  arm  of  an  axletree,  turned  perfectly  true,  with  two  collars  in 
the  solid,  IS  secD  at  a  and  h.  The  parts  from  c  to  a  are  made  cylindrical.  At  i  is  a 
screw  nail,  the  purpose  of  which  will  be  explained  in /iy.  1507. 


Fig,  ISO*,  a  the  ton^itodinal  secli 
the  better  lilting  of  whKli  to  the  aili 


a  metal  nave,  which  also  forms  the  biisb,  for 
!  Biletrce,  il  is  bored  out  of  the  solid,  and  made  quite 
ur-tighl  upon  the  pin  ;  and  for  retaining  the  oil,  it  Is  left  close  at  the  out-liead  n. 
Fig.  I  £05.  lenreienli  a  collet,  made  of  metal,  turned  perfectly  true,  Ibe  least  dismeler 
Vol.  II.  6  D 
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of  whieh  if  made  tbe  aunt  with  that  part  of  the  azletree  if^fi^.  I503.»  and  ita 
diameter  the  same  with  that  of  the  loUd  oolbur  o,  Jig,  1503.    This  collet  is  made 
joint  at  a,  and  opens  at  jbw     Two  grooTsa  are  represented  at  99,  99,  which  are 
at  the  same  letters  in^.  1506^  as  also  the  dovetail  r,  in  both  figures. 

Fig.  1506.  is  an  edge  view  of  the  collet*  fig.  1505. 

Fig,  1507.  is  a  longitudinal  section  of  an  ailetree  arm,  nave  or  bush*  and 
A  B»  is  the  arm  of  the  azletree>  bored  up  the  centre  firom  b  to  1.    c  g  ih  the  nave. 


with  a 


answers  also  for  the  bush,  r,  s,  the  collet  (see  figt,  1505.  and  1506.),  put  into  its  plaee> 
9,  9,  two  steel  pins,  passing  through  the  in-head  of  the  bush,  and  fillmg  up  the  gioutwi 
in  the  collet,  w,  w,  a  caped  hoop,  sufficiently  broad  to  cover  the  ends  of  said  pins,  and 
made  &Bt  to  the  bush  by  screws.  Jhis  hoop,  when  so  fiutened  to  the  bush,  pievcnti 
the  possibility  of  the  pins  9,  9,  from  getting  out  of  their  places,  v, «,  is  a  leather 
washer,  interposed  betwixt  the  in-head  of  the  bush  and  the  larger  solid  collar  of  the 
axletree,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  oil  at  the  in-head,  k,  u  a  screw,  the  head  of  which 
b  near  the  letter  x,  in  fig,  1503.  This  screw  being  undcme^  and  oil  poured  into  tiie 
hole,  it  flows  down  the  bore  in  the  centre  of  the  axletree  arm,  and  fills  the  space  a,  left 
by  the  arm  being  about  one  inch  shorter  than  the  bore  of  the  bush,  and  the  screw,  being 
afterwards  replaced,  keeps  all  tight  In  putting  on  the  wheel,  a  little  oil  ought  to  be 
put  into  the  space  betwixt  the  collet  r,  s,  and  the  larger  collar.  Hie  collar  r,  a,  bei^g 
moveable  round  the  axletree  arm,  and  being  made  fast  to  the  bush  by  means  of  the  two 
pins  q,  q,  revoWes  along  with  the  bush,  acting  against  the  solid  collar  g,  of  the  aim,  and 
keeps  the  wheel  fast  to  the  axletree,  until  by  removing  the  caped  hoop  w,  w,  and  driving 
out  the  pins  q,  q,  the  collet  becomes  disengaged  firom  the  bush. 

The  dovetail,  seen  upon  the  collet  at  Tffig*  1506.,  has  a  corresponding  groove  cut  in 
the  bush  to  receive  it,  in' consequence  of  which  the  wheel  must  of  necessity  be  put  on 
so  that  the  collet  and  pins  fit  exactly.  These  wheels  very  rarely  require  to  be  taken  ofiT, 
and  they  will  run  a  thousand  miles  without  requiring  fi«di  oiling. 

The  spokes  of  the  wheel,  made  of  malleable  iron,  are  screwed  into  the  bush  or  nave  at 
c,  c,  fig»,  1 504.  1 507.,  all  round.  The  felloes,  composed  merely  of  two  bars  of  iron,  bent 
into  a  circle  edgeways,  are  put  on,  the  one  on  the  front,  the  other  on  the  back,  of  the 
spokes,  which  have  shoulders  on  both  sides  to  support  the  felloes,  and  all  three  are 
attached  together  by  rivets  through  them.  The  space  between  the  two  iron  rings 
forming  the  felloes,  should  be  filled  up  with  light  wood,  the  tire  then  put  on,  and 
fiistened  to  the  felloes  by  bolts  and  glands  clasping  both  felloes. 

This  is  a  carriage  without  a  mortise  or  tenon,  or  wooden  joint  of  any  kind.  It  is,  at 
an  average,  one-seventh  lighter  than  any  of  those  built  on  the  ordinary  constructioo. 

The  design  of  Mr.  W.  Mason's  patent  invention,  of  18S7,  is  to  give  any  required 
pressure  to  the  ends  of  what  are  called  mail  axletrees,  in  order  to  prevent  their  shaking 
in  the  boxes  of  the  wheels.  This  object  is  eflTected  by  the  introduction  of  leather 
collars  in  certain  parts  of  the  box,  and  by  a  contrivance,  in  which  the  outer  cap  is 
screwed  up,^  so  as  to  bear  against  the  end  of  the  axletree  with  any  degree  of  tigbtocas 
and  is  held  in  that  situation,  without  the  possibility  of  turning  round,  or  allowing  the 
axletree  to  become  loose. 

Fig.  1508.  shows  the  section  of  the  box  of  a  wheel,  with  the  end  of  the  azletiee 
secured  in  it  The  general  form  of  the  box,  and  of  the  axle,  is  the  same  as  other  mail 
axles,  there  being  recesses  in  the  box  for  the  reception  of  oil.  At  the  end  of  the  axle, 
a  cap  a,  is  inserted,  with  a  leather  collar  enclosed  in  it,  bearing  against  the  end  of  the 
axle;  which  cap,  when  screwed  up  sufliciently  tight,  is  held  in  that  situation  by  a  pin 
**' j'^'JT  P^"*^  through  the  cap  a,  into  the  end  of  the  iron  box  j  a  rapreseaUtioooT  thk 
end  of  the  iron  box  being  shown  at>f^.  1509, 
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In  tbfl  cap  a,  tberc  a  alio  ■  grwnt  for  conducting  the  oil  to  the  interior  of  the  box, 
with  a  Bcreir  at  the  opening,  to  prerent  il  running  out  u  tha  wheel  goea  round. 

The  particular  clauni  of  improTement  are,  the  leather  collar  againtt  the  end  of  the 
axle ;  the  pin  going  through  one  of  tha  holes  in  the  md  of  the  boi>  to  fix  it ;  and  the 
channel  for  conductuig  the  oil. 

Mr.  Muon's  patent,  of  Anguat,  1830,  appliea  alio  to  tha  boica  and  axlei  of  that 
coiutructioD  of  carriage  vbeeli  vbich  ore  Sited  vllh  the  so-called  mail-bozei ;  but 
part  of  the  inTcntion  applie*  to  other  axlei. 

fV-  .1^10-  repreuDti  the  nave  of  ■  wheel,  with  the  box  far  the  axle  within  it,  both 
■hown  in  aection  loDgitudinall; ;  Jfjj.  I51I.  ii  a  lection  of  the  axle,  taken  in  the  tame 
direction  ;  and  fi^,  151S.  rEpreaenta  the  aaiew  cap  and  inl-box,  which  altachn  to  the 
outer  eitremitj  of  the  axle-box.  Suppoiing  the  parts  were  put  toge^er,  that  is,  the 
sile  inserted  into  the  box,  then  the  intention  of  the  different  parts  will  be  perseiTcd. 

The  cylindrical  recess  o,  in  the  box  of  the  nare,  is  designed  to  fit  the  cylindrical  part 
of  the  axle  b ;  and  the  conical  part  c,  of  the  axle,  to  shoulder  up  against  a  eoireaponding 
conical  catity  in  the  box,  with  a  washer  of  leather  to  prerent  its  shaking.  A  collar  d, 
fbrmed  by  a  metallio  ring,  fits  loosely  upon  a  cylindrical  part  of  the  axle,  and  is  kept 
there  by  a  Sange  or  rim,  fixed  behind  the  cone  t.  Sereral  strong  pins/;/  are  cast 
into  the  back  part  of  the  box ;  which  pins,  when  the  wheel  is  attached,  pass  through 
coiresponding  boles  in  the  cottar  if;  and  nuta  being  screwed  on  to  (ha  end  of  the  pin* 
f,  behind  the  collar,  keep  the  wheel  securely  attached  to  the  axle.  The  sorew-cap  g,  i* 
then  inserted  into  the  recess  k,  at  the  outer  part  of  the  boi,  its  oonicat  end  and  small 
tube  i,  p«s«ng  into  the  recess  k,  in  the  end  of  the  axle. 

Hie  parts  bdng  thus  connected,  the  oil  contained  within  tbe  cap  g,  will  flow  through 
the  small  tube  i^  in  its  end,  into  the  lecess  ofcyliudrieal  channel  f,  within  the  axle,  and  will 
thence  paai  thnnigh  a  small  hole  io  the  side  of  the  axle,  into  the  cylindrical  recess  o,  ot 
the  box ;  and  then  lodging  in  the  groore  and  other  carities  within  the  box,  will  lu- 
bricate the  axle  as  the  wheel  goes  round.  There  is  also  a  small  groore  cut  on  the  out- 
aide  of  the  axle,  for  conducting  the  oil,  in  order  that  it  may  be  more  equally  dis- 
I  ■-  -J  p  tributed  orer  tha  surfiue  and  the  bear- 

.^  inn    This  construction  of  the  box  and 

uTe,  as  (iv  as  the  lubrication  goes,  mapr 
be  applied  to  tbe  aites  of  wheels  m 
generml ;  but  that  part  of  tbs  inrentioD 
which  ia  designed  to  gire  greater  secu- 
rity in  the  attachment  of  the  wheel  to 
the  carriage  applies  particularly  to  mail 

Mr.  William  Mason's  patent  in- 
vention for  wheel  carriages,  of  August, 
IB31,  will  be  understood  by  refenoca 
to  the  annexed  figures.  Fig.  15\S.  is  a 
plan  showing  the  four-axletraa  bed  a,  a, 
of  a  faur-wheeled  carriage,  to  which 
the  axletrcea  i.  Is  are  jointed  at  aaeh 
end;/;.  1£14.  is  an  enlarged  plan  ;  and 
llg,  1515.  an  deration,  or  aide  risw  of 
one  end  of  the  said  fore-ailetree  bed, 
tuTing  a  CoUinge's  axletree  Jilted  to  Iha  ailetree  bed,  by  means  of  the  cylindrical  pin  ot 
bolt  »,  which  passes  Ihroogb  and  turns  in  a  cylindrical  hole  d,  formed  at  the  end  of  the 
ailetree  bed,  ahown  also  in  tbe  plan  y\ew,flg.  1516.  and  section, /j.  1517. 

Tbe  axUttee  6,  ia  firmly  united  with  the  upper  and  *,  of  the  pin  or  bolt  c  i  and  to  th« 
lower  end  of  it,  which  is  squared,  the  guide  piece/  is  also  fitted,  and  secured  by  the 
screw  g,  and  cap  or  nut*,  seen  in Jlj.  1 615.,  and  in  section  in^.  1518,  There  are  leather 
washers  i,  i,  let  into  rtcwsti  made  to  receire  them  in  the  parts  a,  b,  and/,  the  intent  of 
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which  is  to  prevent  the  oil  from  escaping  that  is  introduced  through  the  eentral  perpen* 
dicular  hole^seen  in^^.  1518.,  xrhich  hole  is  closed  by  means  of  a  screw  inserted  into 
it.  The  oil  is  diffused,  or  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  cylinder  e,  by  means  of  a  side 
branch  leading  from  the  bottom  of  the  hole  into  a  groove  formed  around  the  cylinder* 
and  also  by  means  of  two  longitudinal  gaps  or  cavities  made  within  the  hole*  as  shown 
in  fiffs,  1516.  and  1517.  The  guide  piece  f,  is  affixed  at  right  angles  wich  the  axle- 
tree  b,  as  shown  in  fiff,  1514.,  and  turns  freely  and  steadily  in  the  eylindrieal  hole  d^ 
made  to  receive  one  end  of  the  iron  fore-axletree  bed  a.  In  like  manner,  the  op- 
posite fore  axletree  btj!g.  1513.,  is  jointed  to  the  other  end  of  the  iron  fore-axletree  bed. 
The  outer  ends  of  the  guide  pieces  /,/,  are  jointed  to  the  splinter-bar  a,  fig,  1517,  aa 
follows  :  — Fig,  1519.  is  a  plan,  and/^.  1520.  a  section  of  the  joint  o,  in  fig,  151S.«  shown 
on  an  enlarged  scale ;  a  cylindrical  pin  or  bolt  c,  is  firmly  secured  in  the  spliiiter-faar, 
and  round  the  lower  part  of  the  said  pin  or  bolt  the  guide  piece /)  turna,  and  is 
made  fast  in  its  place  by  the  screw  ff,  and  screwed  nut  A. 

Oil  is  conveyed  to  the  lower  part  of  the  cylindrical  pin  c,  in  a  similar  manner  to  that 
already  described,  and  two  leather  washers  are  likewise  furnished,  to  prevent  ita  eseapfc 
The  connecting  joint  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  splinter  bar  a,  is  constructed  in  a 
similar  manner.  The  futchel  or  socket  />,  p,  for  the  pole  of  the  carriage,  must  also  be 
jointed  to  the  middle  of  the  fore-axletree  bed  and  splinter-bar,  in  a  similar  manner.  The 
swingletrees  q,  q,fig,  1513.,  are  likewise  jointed  in  the  same  way  to  the  splinter-bar. 
Fig,  152 Lis  a  side  view  of  these  parts.  The  fore>wheeb  of  the  carriage, /fy.  1 51 3.,  are 
furnished  with  cast  iron  boxes,  as  usual.  Tlie  dotted  lines  show  the  action  of  the  pole 
p,  p,  upon  the  splinter-bar  n,  and  as  communicated  through  the  latter  to  the  guide 
pieces /,y^  connected  with  the  axletrees  6,  &,  so  as  to  lock  the  wheels  r,  r,  as  shown  in 
that  figure. 

The  axletree  may  be  incased  in  the  woodwork  of  the  fore-bed  of  the  carriage,  as 
usual,  and  as  shown  by  dotted  lines  in  the  back  end  view  thereof,  ^y.  1522.  ;  and  the 
framing  »,  fig,  1523.,  may  be  affixed  firmly  upon  the  said  woodwork,  in  any  fit  and 
proper  manner,  as  well  as  the  fore-springs  t,  i,  shown  in  figa,  1522.  and  1523.,  and  like- 
wise in  the  side  viewtfig,  1524.  In  certain  cases  it  may  be  desirable  to  fix  the  cylin- 
drical pin  or  bolt  c,  firmly  in  the  splinter- bar  a,  in  the  manner  shown  in^^s.  1525.  and 
1526. ;  the  swingletrees  g,  q,  and  guide  pieces  /,/,  turning  freely  above  and  below  upon 
the  said  pin  or  bolt,  and  secured  in  their  places  thereon  by  screws  and  screwed  nuts, 
oil  being  also  supplied  through  holes  formed  in  both  ends  of  the  said  pin  or  bolt,  and 
leather  washers  provided,  as  in  the  above-described  instances. 

Mr.  Gibbs,  engineer,  and  Mr.  Chaplin,  coach-maker  obtained  a  patent,  in  1832,  for 
the  construction  of  a  fi:>ur.wheeled  carriage  which  shall  be  enabled  to  turn  within  a 
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■miill  eompan,  b;  Ibroviiig  the  ailes  or  all  the  Tour  wheels  umnltaneously  into  dUTerent 
poeitiooi.  Tbej  eOWt  this  object  by  mounting  each  wheel  upon  s  separate  jointed 
axle,  and  by  connecting  the  IVee 
ends  of  the  fiiur  mle*  by  jointed 
loili  ar  cluing  with  the  pole  and 
apUnler-bar  in  front  of  the  carriage. 
To  (ii  the  ends  o(  the  tpokei  of 
,  wheels  to  the  felloe  or  rim,  with 
greater  security  than  had  been 
effected  by  preiioui  methods  is  the 
object  of  a  conlriTance  for  which 
William  Howard  obtained  a  patent, 
n  February,  1S30.  Fig.  1537.  showa 
'  a  portion  of  a  wheel  c 
ew  method; 
>d  1    b,  b,  b,  m 


s  the  n 


I    ipokes, 
lavt  ine  naTe  in  the  usual 

c,  ii  the  rim  or  felloe,  in. 

:d  to  be  formed  by  one  entire  circia  of  wrought  iron  ;  d,  and  i,  t,  are  the  ^ocs 
or  bloeka,  of  east  iron,  fur  receiving  the  ends  of  the  ipokes,  which  are  secured  by  bolti 
to  the  lim  on  the  inner  circumference.  The  cap  of  the  block  d,  is  remOTed.  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  the  inceroil  form  of  the  block  ;  t,  e,  hare  tlieir  caps  filed  on,  as 
they  would  appear  when  the  spokes  are  fitted  in.  One  of  llie  caps  or  ihoes  is  shown 
detaohed,  upon  a  larger  scale,  tt_fy.  15SS.,  by  which  it  will  be  peroEifed  that  (he  end 
of  the  spoke  is  introduced  into  the  sboa  on  the  side.  It  ii  proposed 
that  the  end  of  the  spoke  shall  not  reach  quite  to  the  end  of  the 
1  recess  formed  in  the  block,  and  that  it  shall  be  made  tight  by  a 
wedge  driTcn  in.  The  wedge  pieoe  is  to  be  of  wood,  as  J^.  15S9. , 
with  a  small  slip  of  iron  within  it ',  and  a  hole  ii  perforated  in  the 
Iwck  of  the  block  or  shoe,  (br  the  wedge  to  be  driven  through.  When  this  is  done,  the 
ends  of  the  spokes  become  confined  and  tight  ;  and  the  projecting  extremities  of  the 
1 539  wedges  being  cut  olT,  the  caps  are  then  attached  on  the  lace  of  the  block,  as  at 
[~Zg|  e,  t,  by  pini  riveted  at  their  ends,  which  secures  the  spokes,  and  renders  it 
impossible  for  them  to  be  loosened  by  the  vibrations  »  the  wheel  passes 
over  the  ground.  One  important  use  of  the  wedges,  is  to  correct  the  eccentric  figure  of 
the  wheel,  which  may  be  readily  forced  out  In  any  part  that  may  be  out  of  the  true 
form,  by  driving  the  wedge  up  further ;  and  this,  it  is  considered,  will  be  a  very  im- 
portant advantage,  as  the  nearer  a  wheel  can  be  brought  to  a  true  circle,  the  easier  it 
will  run  upon  the  road.  The  periphery  of  the  wheel  is  to  be  protected  by  a  tire, 
rticb  may  be  put  on  in  pieces,  and  boiled  through  the  felloe;  or  it  may  be  made 
in  one  ring,  and  attached,  while  hot,  in  the  usual  way. 

Mr.  Reedhead's  patent  improvements  in  the  construction  of  carriages,  are  represented 
In  the  following  figures.      They  were  specified  in  July,  ItSS. 

Fig.  1530.  is  a  plan  or  horiiontal  view  of  the  fore  part  of  a  carriage,  intended  to  be 
drawn  by  horses,  Bbowing  the  fore  wheels  in  their  position  when  running  in  a  straight 
course ;  ^g.  1531.  is  ■  uuulur  view,  showing  the  wheels  as  locked,  when  in  the  act  of 
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■ppeanmee  of  a  stage-ooaefa,  with  the  imprafremcnts  appended :  a,  «,  tra  t«o  spltoicr- 
bars,  with  their  roller  bolts,  fbr  connecthig  the  traces  of  the  hamen;  these  splinter  ban 
are  attached,  by  the  bent  irons  b,  fr,  to  two  short  axletreesor  az]e4x>xes  c,  e,  which  carry 
the  axles  of  the  fore  wheels  d,  d^  and  turn  upon  vertical  pins  or  bolts  c,  e,  paased  through 
the  fore  axletree  f,  the  splinter-bars  and  axle-boxes  being  mounted  so  as  to  move 
parallel  to  each  other,  the  latter  paftaking  of  any  motion  given  to  the  splinter^bais  by 
the  horses  in  drawing  the  carriage  forward,  and  thereby  producing  the  locking  of  the 
wheels,  as  shown  in  jl^.  15S1. ;  and  in  order  that  the  two  wheels,  and  their  axles  and 
axle-boxes,  together  with  the  splinter-bars  a,  n,  may  move  simultaneously,  the  latter  are 
connected  by  pivots  to  the  end  of  the  links  or  levers  ^,  ^,  which  are  attached  to  the 
arms  i,  t,  which  receive  the  pole  of  the  coach  by  a  binge-joint  or  pin  h ;  the  arms  ^  i , 
turning  on  a  vertical  fulcmm-pin  k,  passed  through  the  main  axletree  y^  as  the  pole  is 
moved  from  one  side  to  the  other. 

The  axles  o,  o,  are  firmly  fixed  into  the  nave  of  the  wheels,  as  represented  in  the  side 
view  of  a  wheel  detached,  at  Jig.  1536,,  the  axles  being  mounted  so  as  to  revolve  within 
their  boxes  in  the  following  manner :  —  The  axle-boxes,  which  answer  the  pnrpoae  of 
short  axletrees,  are  formed  of  iron,  and  consist  of  one  main  or  bottom  plate  A  cccn  best 
in  Jig9.  1536.  and  1535. ;  upon  this  bottom  plate  is  fiirmed  the  chamber  «,  m,  carrying 
the  two  anti-friction  rollers  n,  «,  which  tnm  on  short  axles  passed  through  the  sides  and 
partition  at  the  upper  part  of  the  chambers.  These  anti-friction  rollers  bear  upon  the 
cylindrical  parts  of  the  axle  o,  of  each  wheel,  and  support  the  weis^t  of  the  coadi ;  ^  is 
a  bearing  firmly  secured  in  the  axle-box  to  the  plate  ^  fiir  the  eod  of  the  vde  c^  to 
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in,  the  axle  being  confined  in  its  proper  situation  by  a  collar  and  serew-nnt  on  its  end  - 
e,  is  the  vertical  pin  or  bolt  before  mentioned,  upon  which  the  axle<4)ar  tarns  wfaoi  the 
wheels  are  locking,  which  bolt  is  enlarged  within  the  box,  and  has  an  eye  for  the  axle 
to  pass  through,  being  firmly  secured  to  the  plate  I,  and  also  to  the  sides  of  Aiebox.  Fig, 
1536.  is  a  plan  or  horizontal  view  of  an  axle  and  its  box,  belonging  to  one  of  the 
1536  ^        lore  wheels ;  a  piece  q,  'u  fixed  to  the  nnder  side  of  the  main  axle« 

tree,  which  supports  the  ends  of  the  plates  i,  and  thereby  relieves 
the  pins  e,  s,  of  the  strain  they  would  otherwise  have  to  withstand. 
The  axles  of  the  hind  wheels  are  mounted  upon  similar  plates  4  4 
with  bearings  and  chambers  with  anti-firiction  rollers;  but  as 
these  are  not  required  to  lock,  the  plates,  I  i;  are  fixed  on  to  the 
under  side  of  the  hind  axle-tree  by  screw-nuts;  there  are  small 
openings  or  doors,  which  can  be  removed  for  the  purpose  of  un- 
screwing the  nuts  and  collars  of  the  bearings  p,  when  the  wheel  is 
required  to  be  taken  off  the  carriage,  when  the  axle  can  be 
withdrawn  from  the  boxes.  If  it  should  be  thou|^  nrfiissaij, 
other  chambers  with  friction  rollers  may  be  placed  on  the  under 
side  of  the  plate  /,  to  bear  up  the  end  of  the  axlest  and  le- 
lieve  the  bearing  p.  In  order  to  stop  or  impede  the  progicas 
of  a  carriage  in  passing  down  hills,  there  is  a  grooved  firietion 
or  brake  wheel  /,  fixed,  by  clamps  or  otherwise,  on  to  the  spokes  of  one  of  the 
hind  wheels ;  «,  is  a  brake-band  or  spring,  of  metal,  encircling  the  friction  wheel,  one 
end  of  which  band  is  fixed  into  the  standard  c,  upon  the  hind  axletree,  and  the  other 
end  connected  by  a  joint  to  the  shorter  end  of  the  lever  w,  which  has  its  lulerum  in  the 
standard  v;  this  lever  extends  up  to  the  hind  seat  of  the  coach,  as  shown  in  JS^  1534., 
and  is  intended  to  be  under  the  command  of  the  guard  or  passengers  of  the  coach,  *»wt 
when  descending  a  hill,  or  on  occasion  of  the  horses  running  away,  the  longer  end  of 
the  lever  is  to  L«  depressed,  which  will  raise  the  shorter  end,  and,  consequently,  bring 
the  band  or  spring  u,  in  contact  with  the  torfaoe  of  the  frietioo  wheel,  and  tbct«bj 
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tb*  (on  vhuli,  and  the  end  of  the  lerer  brought  up  to  the  side  of  the  fbot-boerd,  or 
undet  it,  and  withm  conunind  of  the  coashmui,  the  sUTidird  irhicfa  cBrriea  the  (ulgnim 
boDg  nude  lo  more  upon  ■  pivot,  to  eeconimodate  the  locking  of  the  irheela.  It  irill 
be  obeerred,  that  bj  tboie  improved  coDitructioDi  of  the  curiage  and  iDode  of  locking, 

■[iliiiter-ban  will  alwaya  be  u  the  poMtian  oF  right  angle*  with  the  track  or  wajr  of  the 
horsn  in  drawing  the  carriage,  b/  which  the;  are  much  relieied,  and  alwajt  pull  in  ■ 
direct  and  equal  manner. 

A  mantfot  defect  in  all  Ibup-wheeled  carriage*,  iavoWing  Tart  niperSuoiu  friction, 
is  the  email  liie  of  tlie  (irant  vbeeli ;  a  defect  which  haa  eiltted  erer  iince  Walter 
Rippon  made  "the  firrt  hollow  tMrminff  coach  with  pillan  and  archea  Ibr  her  ma- 
jeilj  Queen  Mar;,  being  then  her  lerTant,"  until  the  railroad  era.  when  our 
engineers  remedied  the  defect  bj  •quallzing  the  wheeli,  at  the  eipenie  of  another 
de^d  —  sacrificing  the  power  of  turning,  and  thus  producing  great  lateral  frictioai, 
whence  a  train  of  eiil  conwquenGCa  reault: — neceuarily  iacrnied  strength,  and  con- 
■equeatly  increased  weight  of  the  carriages  i  iacresaed  power  and  weight  of  the  engine 
to  iltaw  them,  and  overcome  the  Aietionj  and,  of  coune,  increased  streogth  of  rails,  and 
greater  soliditj  of  railwa<r. 

Theae  delects  are  at  last  remedied  bj  an  inrenlion  patented  by  Mr.  William  Adams, 
author  of  a  work  entitled  "  English  Pleasure  Carriages."  Instead  of  placing  the  perch- 
bolt,  or  turning  centre,  as  is  oommonlj  done,  over  the  fhmt  aile,  he  places  it  at  a 
conreoient  distwoe  Miswa  the  flront  and  hind  ailes ;  so  that  when  turning  the  carriage 
the  front  wheels,  instead  of  turning  beyiiaiA  the  bodf,  as  is  common,  turn  outside  of  it, 
and  the  driver's  seat  turns  with  them;  thus  giving  him  a  perfect  command  over  his 
horses  in  all  positicsis.  Instead  of  the  usual  dangerous  plan,  which  renders  a  diirer  liable 
to  be  pulled  off  hia  box  hy  a  rettire  borse,  when  in  the  act  of  turning.  A  carriage  con- 
structed on  Mr.  Adams'  plan  ma;  atao  he  driTen  round  a  corner  at  full  speed,  vithout 
any  risk  of  overturning,  as  the  weight  is  equally  pcosed  ontheailes  In  all  positions.  It 
ii  well  known  that  Iha  oversetting  of  stage  coaches  usually  takes  place  when  turniog  a 
corner,  the  momentum  urging  tba  vehicle  in  a  right  line,  while  the  horses  are 
pulling  at  an  angle.  By  the  new  arrangement  the  front  -wheels  may  be  made  equal 
to  the  hind  ones,  or  of  any  deurable  height,  and  at  ihe  same  time  the  bod;  ma;  be  kept 
as  tow  as  may  be  thought  convenient,  even  almost  close  lo  the  ground,  if  desired.  Thus 
two  important  objects,  hitherto  deemed  incompatible,  are  combined  — high  wheels  and 
a  low  centre  of  gravity.  These  earriagea  are  tlierefbre  essentially  safety  carriagus,  while 
the  friction  is  reduced  loa  minimum,  llie  principle,  in  its  various  modifications,  is  ap. 
plicable  to  every  variety  of  carriage,  both  those  of  the  simpl;  useful  kind,  and  those  where 
beauty  of  form  and  colour  are  prime  requisites. 

Another  most  imporUnt  part  of  Mr.  Adams'  invention  ia  his  new  inode  of  spring 
suspeosioa  ;  applying  the  principle  of  the  bow  and  string,  fbi  the  first  time,  to  obviate 
the  effects  of  concussion  in  wheel  carriages.  All  the  springs  hitherto  in  use  lor  wheel 
carriages  have  been  ft'iction  springs,  composed  of  long  sliding  surfocea,  uncertain  in 
their  action,  and  liable  to  quick  destruction  hy  rust.  But  Mr.  Adams'  springs  are 
easentlally  elastic,  being  formed  of  ungle  plates  abutting  endways  so  that  all  friction  ia 
removed,  and  the;  can  be  bcrmeticall;  sealed  within  paint  to  prevent  theii  corruaion.  Ho 
has  various  mode*  of  applying  the  bow,either  single  or  double,  above  or  below  the  ailei 
but  one  most  important  feature  is,  that  the  axle  being  attached  fo  Ihe  fleilble  cords  or 
braces,  the  concussion  which  affects  the  wheels,  either  Ulerally,  vertically,  oi  in  the  line 
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of  proCTMi,  ti  pofectl;  InUreeptcd,  without  the  unple* 
in  cu^gea  vhere  the  umc  purpoie  ii  accomplished  b;  the  un  of  the  currot  or 
C  spring.  Air.  Admnu'  bnee  bMOg,  *t  the  unH  time,  «  non-conductor  of  HNUid,  the 
r»ltliiiB  of  the  »hee1»  doe«  not  Mnnoj  the  rider  u  in  ordioiij  oitiagei.  Uia  ■prinp 
'    ut  equallr  applicable  to  Tchidn  wiili  two  and  foui  wheals. 

The  adnntagei  of  Ihete  ctrrligei  ma;  be  thus  lumtned  up:  —  A  great  diminutioa  irf 
the  total  veight ;  a  diminution  of  reiiatanee  in  draught  equal  to  about  one-third  ;  io. 
creaie  of  tafety  to  the  riden ;  increaied  durability  of  the  Tdiicle ;  ahKoee  of  notte  and 
vibration;  abaenee  of  oac illation. 

To  Ibece  qui1itie>.  to  deainbte  to  all,  and  eipcciallr  thoie  of  delieato  ncrrous  tem- 
perament, aiaj  be  added — giealer  economy,  both  in  tlw  Gnt  coat  and  maiotenanca. 

The  whirling  public  w)  hlindlj  followi  fathionable  caprice  in  the  chcncc  of  a  carriage, 
aato  have  hitherto  paid  too  little  attention  to  thii  fundamental  improTemeot;  but  manj 
intelligent  individual)  have  fully  verified  itt  practical  reality.  Having  iotperted  variooi 
fiinnt  of  tvo-irheeled  and  four-wheeled  carriages,  in  the  patentee'*  pmniM*  in  Dniry 
I^ne,  I  feel  juitified  in  recommending  them  as  being  constructed  oa  the  aouudest  me- 
ohanieal  principle*!  and  hare  no  doubt,  that  if  reason  be  allowed  to  decide  upon  tbeir 
meriti,  Ihej  will  ere  long  be  uniieiiallj  preferred  by  all  who  seek  far  eaty-moviiig, 
■afe,  and  comfortable  vehicles. 

Among  the  wheel  cirriageii  di>|dByed  in  the  £ibilntion  one  of  tb*  moit  rtmaAaUe 
wsa  the  BnunpfiM  (tnUamablt'),  at  E.  KestertoD,  I«ng  Acre.  It  is  a  cloia  doubtr-aeated 
carriage,  which  by  a  aimple  contrivance  can  be  eonvrrtcd  into  a  light,  apen,  (tep-fuece, 
barouche,  adapted  (or  lummer  and  winter.    Fig.  1£3T.  reptesenta  the  carriage  ckae d,  or 


carriage,  with  a  lialf  head,  which  is  raised  and  lowerei)  b  the  uiual  manner,  with  aiolid 
folding  knee  flap.  The  front  portion  of  the  amempton  ii  formed  of  a  framework  with 
circular  front  glaiMs,Bod  furniibed  with  doors.  The  doorglsHes  and  livnt  glanes  are  made 
to  rite  and  Gdl  at  pleaiure,  and  arc  furnished  with  silk  spring  curtaini,  the  whole  being 
suimounted  or  coveted  with  a  roof,  Tliis  framework  is  secured  to  the  head  with  a  new 
kind  of  fastening ;  the  door  glasses  when  down  are  received  into  the  lower  part  of  tbc 
doors;  the  buck,  instead  ofbeing  flat,  is  ofa  curved  form. 

WHETSLATE,  is  a  massive  mineral  of  a  grecnish-grsy  colour;  feebly  glimnwi- 
ing;  fracture,  slaty  or  splintery;  ftogments  tabular;  translucent  on  the  Hges;   feds 
rather  greasy ;  and  has  a  spec.  grav.  of  S-722.      It  occurs  in  beds,  in  primitiva  and 
1  slates.      Very  fine  varieties  of  whctslate  are  brought  from  Turkey,  called 
r,  which  are  in  much  esteem  for  sharpening  steel  instruments. 


hoHctlomet, 
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^H£  Y  (PiUii  Jait,  Fr. ;  MoOken,  Germ.) ;  U  t|ie  greenish-gray  liquor  which  exudes 
from  the  curd  of  milk.  Scheele  states,  that  when  a  pound  of  milk  is  mixed  with  a 
spoonful  of  proof  spirit,  and  allowed  to  become  sour,  the  whey  filtered  off,  at  the  end  of 
a  month  or  a  little  more,  is  a  good  Tinegar,  devoid  of  lactic  acid. 

WHISKEY ;  is  dilute  alcohol,  distilled  from  the  fermented  worts  of  noalt  or  grains. 

WHITE  LEAD,  Carhonaie  of  lead,  or  Certtte.  (Blanc  de  plomb,  Fr. ;  Bleiwei»§, 
Germ. )  This  preparation  is  the  only  one  in  general  use  for  painting  wood  and  the 
plaster  walls  of  apartments  white.  It  mixes  well  with  oil,  without  having  its  bright 
colour  impaired,  spreads  easily  under  the  brush,  and  gives  a  uniform  coat  to  wood, 
stone,  metal,  &c.  It  is  employed  cither  alone,  or  with  other  pigments,  to  serve  as  their 
basis,  and  to  give  them  body.  Tliis  article  has  been  long  manufactured  with  much 
success  at  Klagenfurth  in  Carinthia,  and  its  mode  of  preparation  has  been  lately 
described  with  precision  by  Marcel  de  Serres.  The  great  white-lead  establishments 
at  Krems,  whence,  though  incorrectly,  the  term  whiu  of  ^KremniU  became  current, 
on  the  continent,  have  been  abandoned. 

1.  The  lead  comes  from  Bleyberg ;  it  is  very  pure,  and  particularly  free  from  con- 
tamination with  iron,  a  point  essential  to  the  beauty  of  its  factitious  carbouate.  It  is 
melted  in  ordinary  pots  of  cast  iron,  and  cast  into  sheets  of  varying  thickness,  according 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  manu&cturer.  Tliese  sheets  are  made  by  pouring  the  melted 
lead  upon  an  iron  plate  placed  over  tlie  boiler ;  and  whenever  the  surface  of  the  metal 
begins  to  consolidate,  the  plate  is  slightly  sloped  to  one  side,  so  as  to  run  off  the  still 
liquid  metal,  and  leave  a  lead  sheet  of  the  desired  thinness.  It  is  then  lifted  off  like 
a  sheet  of  paper ;  and  as  the  iron  plate  is  cooled  in  water,  several  hundred  weight  of 
lead  can  be  readily  cast  in  a  day.  In  certain  white-lead  works  these  sheets  are  one 
twenty-fourth  of  an  inch  thick  ;  in  others,  half  that  quantity ;  in  some,  one  of  these 
sheets  takes  up  the  whole  width  of  the  conversion-box ;  in  others,  four  sheets  are 
employed.  It  is  of  consequence  not  to  smootli  down  the  faces  of  the  leaden  sheets ; 
because  a  rough  surfiice  presents  more  points  of  contact,  and  is  more  readily  attacked 
by  acid  vapours,  than  a  polished  one. 

2.  These  plates  are  now. placed  so  as  to  expose  an  extensive  surface  to  the  acid  fumes, 
by  folding  each  other  over  a  square  slip  of  wood.  Being  suspended  by  their  middle, 
like  a  sheet  of  paper,  they  are  arranged  in  wooden  boxes,  from  4^  to  5  feet  long, 
12  to  14  inches  broad,  and  from  9  to  1 1  inches  deep.  The  boxes  are  very  substantially 
constructed ;  their  joints  being  mortised ;  and  whatever  nails  are  used,  being  carefully 
covered.  Their  bottom  is  made  tight  with  a  coat  of  pitch  about  an  inch  thick.  The 
mouths  of  the  boxes  are  luted  over  with  paper,  in  the  works  where  fermenting  horse- 
dung  is  employed  as  the  means  of  procuring  heat,  to  prevent  the  sulphuretted  and 
phosphuretted  hydrogen  from  injuring  the  purity  of  the  white  lead.  In  Carinthia  it 
was  formerly  the  practice,  as  also  in  Holland,  to  form  the  lead  sheets  into  spiral  rolls, 
and  to  place  them  so  coiled  up  in  the  chests  ;  but  this  plan  is  not  to  be  recommended, 
because  these  rolls  present  obviously  less  surfiuse  to  the  action  of  the  vapours,  are  apt 
to  fall  down  into  the  liquid  at  the  bottom,  and  thus  to  impair  the  whiteness  of  the  lead. 
The  lower  edges  of  the  sheets  are  suspended  about  two  inches  and  a  half  from  the 
bottom  of  the  box ;  and  they  must  not  touch  either  one  another  or  its  sides  for  fear  of 
obstructing  the  vapours  in  the  first  case,  or  of  injuring  the  colour  in  the  second. 
Before  introducing  the  lead,  a  peculiar  acid  liquor  is  put  into  the  box,  which  differs  in 
different  works.  In  some,  the  proportions  are  four  quarts  of  vinegar,  with  four  quarts 
of  wine-lees ;  and  in  others,  a  mixture  is  made  of  20  pounds  of  wine-lees,  with  8^ 
pounds  of  vinegar,  and  a  pound  of  carbonate  of  potadi.  It  is  evident  that  in  the 
manufactories  where  no  carbonate  of  potash  is  employed  in  the  mixture,  and  no  dung 
for  heating  the  boxes,  it  is  not  necessary  to  lute  them. 

3.  The  mixture  being  poured  into  the  boxes,  and  the  sheets  of  lead  suspended  within 
them,  they  are  carried  into  a  stove-room,  to  receive  the  requisite  heat  for  raising  round 
the  lead  the  corrosive  vapours,  and  thus  converting  it  into  carbouate.  This  apartment 
is  heated  generally  by  stoves,  is  about  9  feet  high,  30  foet  long,  and  24  feet  wide,  or  of 
such  a  sixe  as  to  receive  about  90  boxes.     It  has  only  one  door. 

The  heat  should  never  be  raised  above  86^  Fahr. ;  and  it  is  usually  kept  up  for  16 
days,  in  which  time  the  operation  is,  for  the  most  part,  completed.  If  the  heat  be  too 
high,  and  the  vapours  too  copious,  the  carbonic  acid  escapes  in  a  great  measure,  and  the 
metallic  lead,  less  acted  upon,  affords  a  much  smaller  product. 

When  the  process  is  well  managed,  as  much  carbonate  of  lead  is  obtained  as  there 
was  employed  of  metal  ;  or,  for  300  pounds  of  lead,  300  of  ceruse  are  procured,  besides  a 
certain  quantity  of  metal  after  the  crusts  are  removed,  which  is  returned  to  the  melting- 
pot  The  mixture  introduced  into  the  boxes  serves  only  once ;  and  if  carbonate  of 
potash  has  been  used,  the  residuary  matter  is  sold  to  the  hatters. 

4.  When  the  preceding  operation  is  supposed  to  be  complete,  the  sheets,  being 
removed  from  the  boxes,  are  found  to  have  grown  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  though 
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preTiously  not  above  ft  twdiUi  of  that  thicknecs.  A  fyw  pretty  large  OTttala  of  acetate 
of  lead  are  sometimes  observed  on  their  edges.  The  plates  are  now  sb^en  amartlyy  to 
oauae  the  crust  of  carbonate  of  ]ead  formed  on  their  surfiues  to  fall  o£  This  carbonate 
is  put  into  large  cisterns,  and  washed  very  clean.  The  cistern  is  of  wood,  moat  coia> 
monly  of  a  square  shape,  and  divided  into  from  seven  to  nine  compartmenta.  These 
are  of  equal  capacity,  but  unequal  height,  so  that  the  liquid  may  be  made  to  overflow 
from  one  to  the  other,  lliereby,  if  the  first  cheat  is  too  full,  it  decants  ita  exceaa  into 
the  second,  and  so  on  in  succession.     See  Rinsiko  Machixe. 

The  water  poured  into  the  first  chest  passes  successively  into  the  others,  «  al^lit 
agitation  being  meanwhile  kept  up,  and  there  depoaits  the  white  lead  diffused  in  it  pro- 
portionally, so  that  the  deposit  of  the  last  compartment  is  the  finest  and  ligbtcat. 
After  this  washing,  the  white  lead  reoeivea  another,  in  large  vats,  where  it  b  always 
kept  under  water.  It  is  lastly  lifted  out  in  the  state  of  a  liquid  paste,  with  wooden 
spoons,  and  laid  on  drying-tables  to  prepare  it  for  the  market 

The  white  lead  of  Uie  last  compartment  is  of  the  first  quality,  and  is  called  on  the 
continent  silver  white.     It  is  employed  in  fine  painting. 

When  white  lead  is  mixed  in  equal  quantities  with  ground  sulphate  of  baiytei^  it  Is 
known  in  France  and  Germany  by  the  name  of  Veniee  white.  Another  qualitj, 
adulterated  with  double  its  weight  of  sulphate  of  barytas,  is  styled  Hamburgh  white ; 
and  a  fourth,  having  three  parts  of  sulphate  to  one  of  white  lead,  gets  the  name  of 
Dutch  white.  When  the  sulphate  of  barytas  is  very  white,  like  that  of  the  Tyrol, 
these  miatures  are  reckoned  preferable  for  certain  lunds  of  paintings  as  the  barytes 
oommunicates  opacity  to  the  colour,  and  protects  the  lead  from  being  speedily  darkfwd 
by  sulphureous  smoke  or  vapours. 

The  high  reputation  of  the  white  lead  of  Kreros  was  by  no  means  due  to  the  barytca, 
for  the  first  and  whitest  quality  was  mere  earbooata  of  lead.  The  freedom  from  silver  of 
the  lead  of  Villacb,  a  verv  rare  circumstance,  is  one  cause  of  the  superiority  of  its  car« 
bonate ;  as  well  as  the  skilful  and  laborious  manner  in  which  it  b  washed,  and  separated 
from  any  adhering  particle  of  metal  or  sulphuret. 

In  England,  lead  is  converted  into  carbonate  in  the  ftdlowing  way:— The  metal 
is  oast  into  the  form  of  a  network  grating,  in  moulds  about  15  inches  long,  and 
4  or  5  broad.  Several  rows  of  these  are  placed  over  eylindtical  gUsed  earthen  potsi, 
about  4  or  5  inches  in  diameter,  containing  some  treacle*vinegar,  whieh  are  then 
covered  with  straw ;  above  these  pots  another  range  is  piled,  and  so  in  succe«oo,  to  a 
convenient  height.  The  whole  are  imbedded  in  spent  bark  from  the  tan-pit,  brought 
into  a  fermenting  state  by  being  mixed  with  some  bark  uaed  in  a  previous  proeev. 
The  pots  are  left  undisturbed  under  the  influence  of  a  fermenting  temperatore  for 
eight  or  nine  weeks.  In  the  oourse  of  this  time  the  lead  gratings  beeome,  gencrslly 
speaking,  converted  throughout  into  a  solid  carbonate,  which  when  removed  is  levanted 
in  a  proper  mill,  and  elutriated  with  abundance  of  pure  water.  The  plan  of  inauting 
coils  of  sheet  lead  into  earthenware  pipkins  containing  vinegsr,  and  imbedding  the 
pile  of  pipkins  in  fermenting  horseduog  and  litter,  ia  now  little  used ;  beeaaae  tha  eoil 
is  not  uniformly  acted  on  by  the  acid  vapours,  and  the  sulphttretted  hydrogen  evolved 
from  the  dung  is  apt  to  darken  the  white  lead. 

In  the  above  processes,  the  conversion  of  lead  into  carbonate  aeems  to  be  effected  by 
keeping  the  metnl  immersed  in  a  warm,  humid  atmosphere,  loaded  with  earbonic  and 
acetic  acids ;  and  hence  a  pure  vinegar  does  not  answer  well ;  but  one  which  ia  aoseep- 
tible,  by  its  spontaneous  decomposition  in  these  circumstances,  of  yidding  caihooie 
acid.     Such  are  tartar,  wine-lees,  molasses,  &e. 

Another  process  has  lately  been  practised  to  a  oonsiderable  eatent  in  Franee,  tiioQgfa 
it  does  not  afford  a  white  lead  equal  in  body  and  opacity  to  the  piodoets  of  the  pie* 
ceding  operations.  M.  Thenard  first  esUblished  the  principle,  and  MIC  Breehoe  and 
Leteur  contrived  the  arrangements  of  this  new  method,  which  was  subseqocntly  cxecoted 
on  a  great  scale  by  MM.  Board  and  Brechos. 

A  subaeetate  of  lead  is  formed  by  digesting  a  cold  solution  of  uncrystallised  acetate, 
over  litharge,  with  frequent  agitation.  It  is  said  that  65  pounds  of  purified  pyrolignous 
acid,  of  specific  gravity  1  -056,  require,  finr  making  a  neutral  acetate,  58  pounds  of  litharge; 
and  hence,  to  form  the  subaeetate,  three  times  that  quantity  of  base,  or  174  pounds,  must 
be  used.  Ihe  compound  is  diluted  with  water,  as  soon  ss  it  is  formed,  and  being  decanted 
off*  quite  limpid,  is  exposed  to  a  current  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  which,  uniting  with  tb« 
two  extra  proportions  of  oxide  of  lead  in  the  subaeetate,  precipiutes  them  in  the  form  of 
a  white  carbonate,  while  the  liquid  becomes  a  faintly  acidulous  acetete.  The  earbonic 
acid  may  be  extricated  from  chalk,  or  other  eompounds,  or  generated  by  eorolnistion  of 
charcoal,  as  at  Clichy ;  but  in  the  latter  ease,  it  must  be  transmitted  through  a  solutioo 
of  acetate  of  lead  before  being  admitted  into  the  subaeetate,  to  deprive  it  of  any  particles 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  When  the  precipitation  of  the  carbonate  of  lead  ia  com- 
pleted, and  well  settled  down,  the  supernatant  acetate  u  decanted  off,  and  made  to  act 
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on  another  dose  of  litharge.  The  deposit  being  first  rinsed  with  a  little  water,  this 
washing  is  added  to  the  acetate ;  after  which  the  white  lead  is  thoroughly  elutriated. 
Hiis  repetition  of  the  process  may  be  indefinitely  made ;  but  there  is  always  a  small 
loss  of  acetate,  which  must  be  repaired,  either  directly  or  by  adding  some  vinegar. 

In  Older  to  obtain  the  finest  white  lead  by  the  process  with  earthen  pots  containing 
vinegar  buried  in  fermenting  un,  and  covered  by  a  grating  of  lead,  the  metal 
should  be  so  thin  as  to  be  entirely  convertible  into  carbonate;  for  whenever  any 
of  it  remains,  it  is  apt  to  give  a  gray  tint  to  the  product :  if  the  temperature  of  the 
fermenting  mass  is  less  than  90^  Fahr.,  some  particles  of  the  metal  will  resist  the  action 
of  the  vinegar,  and  degrade  the  colour;  and  if  it  exceeds  182^,  the  white  verges  into 
yellow,  in  consequence  of  some  carbonaceous  compound  being  developed  from  the 
principles  of  the  acetic  acid,  llie  dung  and  tan  have  been  generally  supposed  to  act  in 
this  process  by  supplying  carbonic  acid,  the  result  of  their  fermentation ;  but  it  is  now  said 
that  this  explanation  is  inexact,  because  the  best  white  lead  can  be  obtained  by  the  entire 
exclusion  of  air  from  the  pots  in  which  the  carbonation  of  the  metal  is  carried  on. 
We  are  thence  led  to  conclude  that  the  lead  is  oxidized  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  of 
the  vinegar,  and  carbonated  by  the  agency  of  its  oxygen  and  carbon ;  the  hydrogen  of 
the  acid  being  left  to  associate  itself  with  the  remaining  oxygen  and  carbon,  so  as  to 
constitute  an  ethereous  compound :  thus,  suppoung  the  three  atoms  of  oxygen  to  form, 
with  one  of  lead  and  one  of  carbon,  an  atom  of  carbonate,  then  the  remaining  three 
atoms  of  carbon  and  three  of  hydrogen  would  compose  olefiant  gas. 

It  is  customary  on  the  continent  to  mould  the  white  lead  into  conical  loaves,  before 
sending  them  into  the  market.  This  b  done  by  stuffing  well*drained  white  lead  into 
unglazed  earthen  pots,  of  the  requblte  sise  and  shape,  and  drying  it  to  a  solid  mass,  by 
exposing  these  pots  in  stove-rooms.  The  moulds  being  now  inverted  on  tables,  dis- 
charge their  contents,  which  then  recrive  a  final  desiccation;  and  are  afterwards  put  up 
in  pale-blue  paper,  to  set  off  the  white  colour  by  contrast.  Nothing  in  all  the  white- 
lead  process  is  so  injurious  as  this  pot  operation ;  a  useless  step,  fortunately  unknown  in 
Great  Britain.  Neither  greasing  the  skin,  nor  wearing  thick  gloves*  can  protect  the 
operators  from  the  diseases  induced  by  the  poisonous  action  of  the  white  lead ;  and  hence 
they  must  be  soon  sent  off  to  some  other  department  of  the  work. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  differences  observed  between  the  ceruse  of  CUchy  and 
the  common  kinds,  depend  on  the  greater  compactness  of  the  particles  of  the  latter,  pro- 
duced by  their  slower  aggregation  ;  as  also,  according  to  M.  Robiquct,  on  the  former 
containing  considerably  less  carbonic  acid.     See  infra, 

Mr.  Ham  proposed,  m  a  patent  dated  June»  1826,  to  produce  white  lead  with  the  aid  of 
the  following  apparatus,  a,  a,  (Jig,  1539.)  are  the  side- walls  of  a  stove-room  constructed  of 

bricks;  ft,  is  the  floor  of  bricks  laid  in  .Roman 
cement;  e,  e,  are  the  side-plates,  between 
which  and  the  walls  a  quantity  of  refuse 
tanner's  bark,  or  other  suitable  vegetable 
matter,  is  to  be  introduced.  The  same  ma- 
terial is  to  be  put  also  into  the  lower  part 
at  (f  (upon  a  false  bottom  of  grating?)  The 
tan  should  rise  to  a  considerable  height, 
and  have  a  series  of  strips  of  sheet  lead  e,  e,  e, 
placed  upon  it,  which  are  kept  apart  by 
blocks  or  some  other  convenient  means, 
with  a  space  open  at  one  end  of  the  plates, 
,for  the  passage  of  the  vapours;  but  above 
Uhe  upper  plates,  boards  are  placed,  and 
covered  with  tan,  to  confine  them  there.  In 
the  lower  part  of  the  chamber,  coils  of  steam-pipe//  are  laid  in  different  directions 
to  distribute  heat ;  ^,  is  a  funnel-pipe,  to  conduct  vinegar  into  the  lower  part  of  the 
vessel ;  and  A,  is  a  cock  to  draw  it  off,  when  the  operation  is  suspended.  The  acid 
vapours  raised  by  the  heat  pass  up  through  the  spent  bark,  and  on  coming  into  con- 
tact with  the  sheets  of  lead,  corrode  them.  The  quantity  of  acid  liquor  should  not  be 
in  excess ;  a  point  to  be  ascertained  by  means  of  the  small  tube  t,  at  top,  which  is 
intended  for  testing  it  by  the  tongue,  ik,  is  a  tube  for  inserting  a  thermometer,  to  watch 
the  temperature,  which  should  not  exceed  170^  Fahr.  I  am  not  aware  of  what  success 
has  attended  this  patented  arrangement.     The  heat  prescribed  b  far  too  great. 

A  magnificent  factory  has  been  recently  erected  at  West  Bromwich,  near  Birming- 
ham»  to  work  a  patent  lately  granted  to  Messrs.  Gossage  and  Benson,  for  making  white 
lead  by  mixing  a  small  quantity  of  acetate  of  lead  in  solution  with  slightly  damped 
litharge,  conuined  in  a  long  stone  trough,  and  passing  over  the  suHkee  of  the  trough 
currents  of  hot  carbonic  acid,  while  its  contents  are  powerfully  stirred  up  by  a  tra- 
velling-wheel meobaniam.    The  product  b  afterwards  ground  and  elutrUted,  aa  usuaL 
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The  carbonic  acid  gas  is  produced  from  the  combustioii  of  eoke.  I  am  told  that 
40  tons  of  excellent  vrhite  lead  are  made  weekly  by  these  chemtoo-inediaiucal  oper- 
ations.     The  factory  has  since  proved  abortive. 

Messrs.  Button  and  Dyer  obtained  a  patent  a  few  years  ago,  for  making  white  lead 
by  transmitting  a  current  of  purified  carbonic  acid  gas,  from  the  combustion  of  coke, 
through  a  mixture  of  litharge  and  nitrate  of  lead,  diffused  and  dissolved  in  vrater, 
which  is  kept  in  constant  agitation  and  ebullition  by  steam  mtroduced  through  a 
perforated  coil  of  pipes  at  the  bottom  of  the  tub.  The  caiixmate  of  lead  is  formed  here 
upon  the  principle  of  Thenard's  old  process  with  the  subacetate ;  for  the  nitrate  of  lead 
forms  with  the  litharge  a  subnitrate,  which  is  forthwith  transformed  into  caibooate  and 
neutral  nitrate,  by  the  agency  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas.  I  have  discovered  that  all  soru 
of  white  lead  produced  by  precipitation  from  a  liquid,  are  in  a  semi-crystalUae  cob* 
dition  ;  appear,  therefore,  semi-transparent,  when  viewed  in  the  microacope ;  and  do  not 
cover  so  well  as  white  lead  made  by  the  process  of  vinegar  and  tan,  in  vhieb  the  lead 
has  remained  always  solid  during  its  transition  from  the  blue  to  the  white  state  ;  and 
hence  consists  of  opaque  particles. 

A  patent  was  obtained,  in  December,  1833,  by  John  Baptiste  ConstantiDe  Tonasa, 
and  others,  for  making  white  lead  by  agitating  the  granulated  metal,  or  shot,  io  trays 
or  barrels,  along  with  water,  and  exposing  the  mixture  of  lead-dust  and  water  to  the 
air,  to  be  oxidized  and  carbonated.  It  is  said  that  upwards  of  100,OOOf.  have  been 
expended  at  Chelsea,  by  a  joint-stock  company,  in  a  factory  construeted  for  executing 
the  preceding  most  operose  and  defective  process ;  which  has  been,  many  years  ago, 
tried  without  success  in  Germany.  I  am  convinced  that  the  wliole  of  these  recent  pro- 
jects for  preparing  white  lead  are  inferior  in  economy,  and  quality  of  prodnee,  to  the 
old  Dutch  proeew,  which  may  be  so  arranged  as  to  convert  sheets  of  blue  lesd 
thoroughly  into  the  best  white  lead,  within  the  space  of  12  days,  at  less  ezpenae  of  labour 
than  by  any  other  plan. 

White  lead,  as  obtained  by  precipitation  from  the  acetate,  subacetate,  and  subottrate, 
is  a  true  carbonate  of  the  metal,  consisting  of  one  prime  equivalent  of  lead  I04,  one  of 
oxygen  8,  and  one  of  carbonic  acid  22 ;  whose  sum  is  134,  the  atomie  weight  of  the 
compound ;  or,  of  lead,  77*6  ;  oxygen,  6  ;  carbonic  acid,  16-4 ;  in  100  partsi  It  has 
been  supposed,  by  some  authors,  that  the  denser  and  better-covering  white  lead  of 
Krems  and  Holland  is  a  kind  of  subcarbonate,  containing  only  9  percent,  of  carbonic 
acid  ;  but  this  view  of  the  subject  does  not  accord  with  my  reseai^ica. 

Mr.  Hiomas  Richardson,  of  Newcastle^  obtained  a  patent  in  Deeonber,  1839,  lor  a 
preparation  of  sulphate  of  lead,  applicable  to  some  of  the  purposes  to  which  the  carbo- 
nate is  applied.  His  plan  is  to  put  56  pounds  of  flake  litharge  into  a  tub»  to  mix  it  with 
one  pound  of  acetic  acid  (and  water)  of  specific  gravity  1 046,  and  to  agitate  the  mixture 
till  the  oxide  of  lead  becomes  an  acetate.  But  whenever  this  change  is  partiallj  eActed, 
he  pours  into  the  tub,  through  a  pipe,  sulphuric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1  '597S,  at  the 
rate  of  about  1  pound  per  minute,  until  a  sufiicient  quantity  of  sid^horic  acid  hna 
been  added  to  convert  all  the  lead  into  a  sulphate ;  being  about  20  parts  of  actd  to  lis 
of  the  litharge.  The  sulphate  is  afterwards  washed  and  dried  in  stoves  fbc  the  market. 
I  have  examined  the  particles  of  this  white  lead  with  a  good  achromatic  microaeope, 
and  found  them  to  be  semi-crystalline,  and  semi-transparent,  like  all  the  variebcs  of 
carbonate  precipitated  from  saline  solutions  of  the  metal. 

Mr.  Leigh,  surgeon  in  Manchester,  prepares  his  patent  white  lead,  by  predpttatii^ 
a  carbonate  from  a  solution  of  the  chloride  of  the  metal  by  means  of  cartwnate  U 
ammonia.  On  this  process,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  no  remarks  need  be  made. 
In  Liebig  and  Woebler*s  AnnaUn  for  May,  1843,  Chr.  Link  baa  communicated  hb 
investigation  of  two  sorte  of  lead,  prepared  in  the  Dutch  way,  by  the  slow  aetioo  of 
vinegar  and  carbonic  acid  upon  metallic  lead,  under  the  heat  of  fermenting  borae-duog. 
The  one  sort  was  manufiictured  by  Sprenger,  the  other  by  Klagenfiirth  of  Krems. 
He  also  examined  three  specimens  of  the  Offenbach  white  lead.  They  all  agreed  in  com- 
position ;  affording  11*29  per  cent  of  carbonic  acid,  and  2*23  of  water;  correspond- 
ing to  the  formula,  2  (PbO,  CO,)  +  PbO,  H,0 ;  that  is,  in  words,  9  atoms  of 
carbonate  of  lead  with  one  atom  of  oxide  and  1  atom  of  water ;  in  round  nmaabcn, 
thus,  2  X  134  +  112  +  9. 

Mulder  observed  specimens  of  white  lead,  of  diflTerent  atomic  proportions  of  car- 
bonate,  oxide,  and  water  from  the  above,  and  discovered  that  the  quality  improved  as  the 
carbonate  increased.  The  white  lead  by  the  Duteh  process,  as  made  by  Messrs.  Blackett 
of  Newcastle,  is  certeinly  superior  as  a  covering  oil  pigment  to  all  others.  Ite  particles 
are  amorphous  and  opaque. 

A  patent  was  granted  to  Mr.  Hugh  Lee  Pattinson  in  September,  1841,  for  improvements 
in  the  manufacture  of  white  lead,  &c.  This  invention  consisU  in  dissolving  carbonate 
of  magnesia  m  water  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  by  acting  upon  magnesian 
iunestoue^  op  other  earthy  substances  containing  magnesia  in  a  soluble  form,  or  upon 
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rough  hydrate  of  magottia  in  the  mode  hereafter  described,  and  in  applying  this  solu- 
tion to  the  manufaeture  of  magnesia  and  its  salts,  and  the  precipitation  of  carbonate 
of  lead  firom  any  of  the  soluble  salts  of  lead,  but  particularly  the  chloride  of  lead ;  in 
which  latter  case  the  carbonate  of  lead,  so  precipitated,  is  triturated  -  with  a  solution  of 
caustie  potash  or  soda,  by  which  a  small  quantity  of  chloride  of  lead  contained  in  it 
is  couTerted  into  hydrated  oxide  of  lead,  and  the  whole  rendered  similar  in  composition 
to  the  best  white  lead  of  commerce.     The  manner  in  which  these  improvements  are 
carried  into  effect  is  thus  described  by  the  patentee  :  —  I  take  magnesian  limestone, 
which  is  well  known  to  be  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  carbonate  of  magnesia 
in  proportions  varying  at  different  localities ;  and  on  this  account  I  am  carehil  to 
procure  it  from  places  where  the  stone  is  rich  in  magnesia.     This  I  reduce  to  powder 
and  sift  it  through  a  sieve  of  forty  or  fifty  apertures  to  the  linear  inch.     I  then  heat  it 
red.hot,  in  an  iron  retort  or  reverberatory  furnace,  for  two  or  three  hours,  when,  the 
carbonic  acid  being  expelled  from  the  carbonate  of  magnesia,  but  not  from  the  car- 
bonate of  lime,  I  withdraw  the  whole  from  the  retort  or  furnace,  and  suffer  it  to  cool. 
The  magnesia  contained  in  the  limestone  is  now  soluble  in  water  impregnated  with 
carbonic  acid  gas,  and  to  dissolve  it  I  proceed  as  follows:  —  1  am  provided  with  an 
iron  cylinder,  lined  with  lead,  which  may  be  of  any  convenient  size,  say  4  ft.   long  by 
2^  ft.  in  diameter ;  it  is  furoished  with  a  safety  valve  and  an  agitator,  which  latter 
may  be  an  axis  in  the  centre  of  the  cylinder,  with  arms  reaching  nearly  to  the  circum- 
ference, all  made  of  iron  and  covered  with  lead.     The  cylinder  is  placed  horizontally, 
and  one  extremity  of  this  axis  is  supported  within  it  by  a  proper  carriage,  the  other 
extremity  being  prolonged  and  passing  through  a  stuffing-box  at  the  other  end  of  the 
cylinder,  so  that  the  agitator  may  be  turned  round  by  applying  manual  or  other  power 
to  its  projecting  end.     A  pipe,  leading  from  a  force-pump,  is  connected  with  the  under 
side  of  the  cylinder,  through  which  carbonic  acid  gas  may  be  forced  from  a  gasometer 
in  communication  with  the  pump,  and  a  mercurial  gauge  is  attached,  to  show  at  all 
times  the  amount  of  pressure  within  the  cylinder,  independently  of  the  safety-valve. 
Into  a  cylinder  of  the  size  given  I  introduce  from  100  to  120  lbs.  of  the  calcined  lime- 
stone with  a  quantity  of  pure  water,  nearly  filling  the  cylinder ;  I  then  pump   in  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  constantly  turning  the  agitator,  and  forcing  in  more  and  more  gas,  till 
absorption  ceases,  under  a  pressure  of  five  atmospheres.     I  suffer  it  to  stand  in  this 
condition  three  or  four  hours,  and  then  run  off  the  contents  of  the  cylinder  into  a 
cistern,  and  allow  it  to  settle.     The  clear  liquor  is  now  a  solution   of  carbonate  of 
magnesia  in  water  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  or,  as  J  shall  hereafter  call  it, 
a  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  magnesia,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  about  1*028,  and 
containing  about  1600  grains  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  to  the  imperial  gallon. 

I  consider  it  the  best  mode  of  obtaining  a  solution  of  bicarlxmate  of  magnesia  from 
magnesian  limestone^  to  operate  upon  the  limestone  after  being  calcined  at  a  red  heat 
in  the  way  described;  but  the  process  may  be  varied  by  using  in  the  cylinder  the 
mixed  hydrates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  obtained  by  completely  burning  magnesian 
limestone  in  a  kiln,  as  commonly  practised,  and  slaking  it  with  water  in  the  usual 
manner :  or,  to  lessen  the  expenditure  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  the  mixed  hydrates  may 
be  exposed  to  the  air  a  few  weeks  till  the  lime  has  become  less  caustic  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere.  Or  the  mixed  hydrates  maybe  treated 
with  water,  as  practised  by  some  manufacturers  of  Epsom  salts,  till  the  lime  is  wholly 
or  principally  removed ;  after  which  the  residual  rough  hydrate  of  magnesia  may  he 
acted  upon  in  the  cylinder,  as  described ;  or  hydrate  of  magnesia  may  be  prepared  for 
solution  in  the  cylinder,  by  dissolving  magnesian  limestone  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
treating  the  solution,  or  a  solution  of  chloride  of  magnesium,  obtained  from  sea-water 
by  salt-makers  in  the  form  of  bittern,  with  its  equivalent  quantity  of  hydrate  of  lime,  or 
of  the  mixed  hydrates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  obtained  by  completely  burning  magnesian 
limestone,  slaking  it  as  above.  When  I  use  this  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  magnesia 
for  the  purpose  of  preparing  magnesia  and  its  salts,  I  evaporate  it  to  dryness,  by  which  a 
pure  carbonate  of  magnesia  is  at  once  obtained,  without  the  necessity  of  using  a  carbonated 
alkali,  as  in  the  whole  process ;  and  from  this  I  prepare  pure  magnesia  by  calcination  in  the 
usual  manner ;  or,  instead  of  boiling  to  dryness,!  merely  heat  the  solution  for  some  time 
to  the  boiling  point,  by  which  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid  is  partly  driven  off,  and  pure 
carbonate  of  magnesia  is  precipitated,  which  may  then  be  collected,  and  dried  in  the 
same  way  as  if  precipitated  by  a  carbonated  alkali.  If  I  require  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
I  neutralise  the  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  msgnesia  with  sulphuric  acid,  boil  down, 
and  crystaUise ;  or  I  mix  the  solution  with  its  equivalent  quantity  of  sulphate  of  iron, 
dissolved  in  water,  heated  to  the  boiling  point,  and  then  suffer  the  precipitated  cair- 
bonate  of  iron  to  subside  ;  after  which  I  decant  the  clear  solution  of  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia, boil  down,  and  crystallise  as  before.  When  using  this  solution  of  bicarbonate 
of  magnesia  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  carbonate  of  lead,  I  make  a  saturated  solution 
of  chloride  of  lead  in  water,  which  at  the  temperature  of  50^  or  60^  Fahr.,  has  a  specific 
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gravity  of  about  1*006,  and  eonBiatf  of  1  part  of  efaloride  of  lead  diatolved  in  19S  parts 
of  water.     I  then  mix  the  two  solutions  together,  when  carbonata  of  lead  is  imaae- 
dlately  preeipitated  ;  but  in  this  operation  I  find  it  neeenary  to  use  certain  preeaatiaas* 
otherwise  a  considerable  quantity  of  chloride  of  lead  ii  oarriad  down  along  with  the 
earbonate.     Tliese  precautions  are,  first,  to  use  an  excess  of  the  lolutton  of  me|pifisii, 
and  secondly*  to  mix  the  two  solutions  together  as  rapidly  as  poaiblc.     As   to  the 
first,  when  using  a  magnesian  solution  containing  1600  gn.  of  earbonate  of  magnesia, 
per  imperial  gallon,  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lead  saturated  at  6S^  or  60^  Fahr., 
1  measure  of  the  former  to  8^  of  the  latter  is  a  proper  proportion ;  in  which  caae  there 
is  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  employed,  amounting  to  about  an  eighth  of  the 
total  quantity  contained  in  the  lolution.     When  either  one  or  both  the  solutions  Taiy 
in  strength,  the  proportions  in  which  they  are  to  be  mixed  must  be  determined  by 
preliminary  trials.     It  is  not,  howeTcr,  necessary  to  be  Tery  exact,  provided  there  is 
always  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  amounting  to  from  one-eighth  to  one- 
twelfUi  of  the  total  quantity  employed.     If  the  excess  is  greater  than  one^ghtfa,  no 
injury  will  result,  except  the   unnecessary  expenditure  of  the  magnenan  solution. 
As  to  the  second  precaution,  of  mixing  the  two  solutions  rapidly  tc^ether,  it  may  be 
accomplished  variously;  but  I  have  found  it  a  good  method  to  run  them  in  two 
streams,  properly  regulated  in  quantity,  into  a  smsll  cistern,  in  which  they  are  to  be 
rapidly  blended  together  by  brisk  stirring,  before  passing  out,  through  a  bole  in  tbe 
bottom,  to  a  large  cistern  or  tank,  where  the  precipitate  finally  setdes.     The  pre^ 
cipitste  thus  obtained  is  to  be  collected,  washed  and  dried  in  the  usual   manner. 
It  is  a  carbonate  of  lead,  very  nearly  pure,  and  suitable  for  most  purposes ;  bat  it 
always  contains  a  small  portion  of  chloride  of  lead,  seldom  less  than  from   1   to  S 
per  cent.,  tbe  presence  of  which,  even  in  so  small  a  quantity,  is  somewhat  injorioos 
to  the  colour  and  body  of   the    white    lead.     I    decompose    this    chloride,    and 
convert  it  into  a  hydrated  oxide  of  lead  by  grinding  the  dry  precipitate  with  a 
solution  of  caustic  alkali,  in  a  mill  similar  to  the  ordinary  mill  used  in  grinding  white 
lead  with  oil,  adding  just  so  mneh  of  the  lye  as  may  be  required  to  convert  the  pre- 
cipitate into  a  soft  paste.     I  allow  this  paste  to  lie  a  few  days,  after  which,  the  chloride 
of  lead  being  entirely,  or  almost  entirely  decomposed,  I  wash  out  the  alkaline  chloride 
formed  by  the  reaction,  and  obtain  a  white  lead,  similar  in  composition  to  the  best 
white  lead  of  commerce.     I  prepare  the  caustic  alkaline  lye  by  boiling  together,  in  a 
leaden  vessel,  for  an  hour  or  two,  1  part  by  weight  of  dry  and  recently-slacked  lime, 
3  parts  of  crystallised  carbonate  of  soda  (which,  being  cheaper  than  carbonate  of 
potash,  I  prefer)  and  8  parts  of  water.     Tbe  clear  and  colourless  caustic  lye,  obtained 
after  subsidence,  will  have  a  specific  gravity  of  about  1  "090^  and  when  drawn  olT  from 
tbe  sediment,  must  be  kept  in  a  close  vessel  for  use. 

As  we  have  before  hinted,  the  manufiicture  of  white  lead  by  the  Dutch  process  is  one 
the  nature  of  which  seems  yet  enveloped  in  considerable  obscurity.  So  fitt  as  appearances 
go,  the  action  would  seem  to  consist ;  first,  in  the  oxidation  of  metallic  kad  by  tbe  atmo- 
sphere, under  tbe  influence  of  the  vapour  of  acetic  acid ;  secondly,  in  the  production  of 
acetate  of  lead,  by  the  combination  of  the  oxide  of  lead  with  the  acetic  acid ;  and,  tfairdl  v, 
in  the  displacement  of  the  acetic  acid  from  its  union  with  the  oxide  of  lead,  by  the 
action  of  carbonic  acid,  and  the  consequent  formation  of  white  lead.  But  this  in  no  way 
accounts  for  the  fact,  that,  when  acetate  of  lead  is  decomposed  by  carbonic  acid,  it  is  car- 
bonate of  lead,  and  not  white  lead,  which  is  formed.  Nor  can  we  conceive  how  an  acid 
like  the  acetic  is  capable  of  being  wholly  expelled  from  a  metallic  oxide  by  a  quantity  of 
another  acid  incapable  of  completely  saturating  the  oxide.  In  other  words,  as  white  lead 
contains  free  or  uncombined  oxide  of  lead,  how  happens  it  that  tbe  free  acetic  acid  does 
not  remain  united  to  this  ?  We  confess  our  inability  to  reconcile  the  facts  of  the  ease 
with  the  preceding  hypothesis,  and  therefore  pass  on  to  another,  in  which  we  will 
assume  that  acetate  of  lead,  but  not  the  neutral  acetate,  is  formed  as  we  have  already 
supposed.  Now  there  are  two  subacetates;  one  composed  of  six  atoms  of  oxide  of  Iced 
to  one  atom  of  acetic  acid ;  and  the  other  consisting  of  three  atoms  of  oxide  of  lesd  to 
one  of  acetic  acid.  We  select,  in  preference,  the  former,  as  it  is  the  one  which  forms 
naturally  when  acetic  acid  acts,  at  common  temperatures,  on  an  excess  of  oiide  of  lead. 
The  composition  of  this  salt  is  such,  that,  if  we  can  conceive  slow  combustion  to  take 
place,  or  that  its  acetic  acid  combining  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  is  resolved  into  water 
and  carbonic  acid,  then  the  carbonic  acid  produced  would  be  exactly  sufficient  to  saturate 
four  atoms  of  the  oxide  of  lead,  and  leave  a  compound  of  the  precise  composition  of 
white  lead.  On  this  view,  the  first  action  in  a  white  lead  stack  would  be  the  production 
of  sex-basic  acetate  of  lead  ;  and  the  next  would  be  the  destruction  of  thb  by  eremacaoais, 
and  the  formation  of  white  lead. 

The  apparatus  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  white  lead  is  extremely  simple,  and 
consists  merely  of  certain  large  enclosures  or  spaces,  called  beds,  in  which  the  stacks  are 
built  up ;  together  with  the  earthenware  pots  needed  for  holding  the  vmegar,  and  the 
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maehinery  used  in  easting  the  lead  and  grinding  the  white  lead*  lo  aa  to  fit  it  for  the 
market.  The  metallic  lead  was  formerly  used  in  the  shape  of  sheets  or  coils,  which 
were  placed  perpendicularly  OTer  the  vinegar  pots ;  but  this  practice  has  been  almost 
everywhere  abandoned,  and  at  present  the  lead  is  generally  east  into  what  are  called 
**  crates  "  or  **  grates,'*  of  about  9  inches  square,  and  having  the  appearance  of  lattice- 
work ;  the  object  being  to  expose  as  large  a  surface  as  possible  of  metallic  lead  to  the 
action  of  the  vapour  of  the  vinegar.  The  beds  are  of  considerable  sisc ;  and,  in  this 
respect,  some  diversity  of  opinion  prevails  amongst  practical  men ;  but  it  seems  pretty 
certain  that  no  advantage  is  gained  when  the  area  of  a  bed  comes  to  exceed  300  square 
feet ;  and  there  are  many  reasons  for  believing,  that,  with  beds  of  twice  this  area,  the 
gain,  in  point  of  diminished  labour,  is  much  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  reduced 
produce  in  white  lead.  Nevertheless,  each  manufiicturer  seems  to  entertain  an  opinion 
of  his  own  in  respect  to  this  matter ;  and  there  are  even  some  pretensions  to  secresy 
concerning  it.  In  fiust,  everything  depends  upon  the  construction  of  the  bed,  for  it  is 
this  which  regulates  the  production  of  white  lead ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  tbe  great  im- 
portance connected  with  this  circumstance,  we  may  here  mention,  that,  whilst  one 
manufacturer  has  produced  as  much  as  65  per  cent,  of  corrosion  during  a  long  course 
of  years,  another  in  his  immediate  naigbbourbood  has  never  been  able  to  exceed  52  per 
cent.  The  beds  of  the  former  are  16  feet  square,  whilst  those  of  the  latter  are  19^  feet 
square;  and,  in  dwelling  upon  tbe  details  of  this  operation,  we  shall  find  that  theoretically, 
a  bed  may  be  too  large,  as  the  above  practical  fact  indicates.  Similarly  it  can  be  shown 
that  a  stack  (which  is  merely  a  series  of  beds)  may  be  too  large ;  and  experience  has 
convinced  us  that  a  stack  containing  more  than  eight  beds  is  to  be  condemned ;  and,  as 
a  general  rule,  six  should  be  preferred,  except  where  want  of  space  renders  a  different 
line  of  manufacture  indispensable. 

In  forming  a  stack,  it  is  necessary  to  begin  by  laying,  in  the  first  instance,  a  bed  of 
spent  tanner's  bark,  3  feet  in  thickness,  over  the  surface  of  the  bed ;  and  upon  this  are 
placed  the  earthenware  pots  containing  the  vinegar.  These  are  arranged,  side  by  side^ 
and  filled  to  about  one-third  of  their  contents  with  vinegar,  of  a  strength  equal  to  6  per 
cent,  of  anhydrous  acetic  acid.  Upon  these  pots  are  placed  the  crates  of  lead,  and  over 
all  a  series  of  boards  are  arranged,  which  form  a  fioor  for  the  next  layer  of  spent  tan. 
Such  an  arrangement  as  we  have  described,  is  denominated  *'a  bed,"  but  there  is  this 
difference  between  the  beds,  vix.,  that  the  lowest  or  bottom  bed  has  a  bed  of  tan  3  feet 
in  thickness,  whereas  but  1  foot  is  needed  in  the  others.  Having  finished  the  lowest 
bed,  12  inches  of  spent  tan  are  now  placed  upon  the  boards,  and  a  similar  arrangement 
of  pots,  crates,  and  boards,  takes  place,  which  constitutes  the  second  bed;  this  is 
followed  by  a  third,  a  fourth,  and  so  on,  until  at  last  the  uppermost  bed  is  finished ; 
when  a  layer  of  spent  tan,  SO  inches  in  thickness,  is  placed  over  the  whole,  and  the 
operation  may  be  said  to  commence.  In  nx  or  eight  days  the  tan  begins  to  ferment 
and  evolve  beat;  and  this  goes  on  increasing  for  some  weeks,  when  it  gradually 
diminishes,  and  at  the  end  of  about  three  months  tbe  whole  has  become  cool,  and  the 
stack  is  fit  to  be  taken  down.  When  examined,  the  pots,  which  formerly  contained 
vinegar,  will  now  be  found  to  be  quite  empty,  or  to  hold  a  little  water  merely,  but  no 
acetic  acid ;  the  leaden  crates  will  be  discovered  to  have  increased  sensibly  in  bulk,  to 
have  become  coated  with  a  thick  and  dense  incrustation  of  white  lead,  and  in  some 
places  even  to  have  become  altogether  converted  into  this  substance ;  whilst  the  tan, 
having  lost  its  fermentative  quality,  is  now  useless,  except  as  fuel. 

The  successive  beds  constituting  the  entire  stack  are  next  carefully  removed,  so  as  to 
obtain  the  white  lead  with  the  least  possible  admixture  of  the  tan ;  and  as  a  portion  of 
this  substance  always  adheres  to  the  crates,  these  are  washed  in  a  kind  of  wear  or  trough, 
by  which  the  whole  of  the  tan  is  thoroughly  separated.  When  this  is  seen  to  be 
complete,  the  corroded  part  of  the  plate  or  **  white  lead  **  is' detached  from  the  uncorroded 
or  **  blue  lead,*'  by  means  of  slight  taps  or  blows  with  a  mallet  The  blue  lead  is 
weighed,  and,  for  the  most  part,  remelted  and  again  cast  into  crates ;  whilst  the  white 
lead  is  first  crushed,  and  aflerwards  ground  in  water  into  a  fine  powder,  when  it  is 
collected  by  elutriation  and  deposition,  and  dried  in  stoves,  a  little  below  the  boiling 
heat  of  water.  Formerly  this  grinding  was  performed  in  the  dry  way,  apd  much  injury 
to  the  health  of  the  workmen  thus  resulted;  but,  during  the  last  20  years,  tbe  wet  mode 
of  grinding  has  become  general,  and  is  greatly  to  be  preferred. 

The  conversion  of  white  lead  into  paint  is  a  simple  mechanical  operation,  though,  as 
we  have  before  remarked,  it  is  followed  by  chemical  results ;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  surplus  oxide  in  the  white  lead  combines  with  part  of  the  oil  employed  to  form 
tbe  paint,  and  gives  rise  to  a  true  plaster  or  metallic  soap.  The  proportions  of  oil  and 
white  lead  vary  with  different  manufactur<*rs ;  nor  does  it  much  matter  what  these  pro- 
portions are :  tbe  principal  point  is  to  obtain  a  thorough  intermixture  of  the  two 
ingredients;  and  this  is  done  by  grinding  them  together  beneath  heavy  stones  or 
"  runners,**  for  several  hours,  at  Uie  end  of  which  time  the  mixture  will  be  found 
homogeneous. 
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If  tre  examine  the  proees  of  white  lead  making  with  a  view  to  diseover  ite  cbemieal 
peculiarities,  we  perceive  at  once  that  it  presents  no  salient  feature  to  guide  our  inqoiiy. 
The  most  probable  explanation  is  certainly  that  befive  given,  and  which  supposes  the 
pre-existence  of  sex -basic  acetate  of  lead.  At  the  same  time  there  are  no  cxperimcats 
which  prove  that  this  substance  is  capable  of  undergoing  the  slow  eombustioo  requsite 
to  complete  the  argument  But  then  this  is  precisely  the  question  which  now  ealls  lor 
solution ;  and  there, are  many  analogous  fiuts  in  chemistry  that  warrant  the  kind  of 
eremacausis  or  combustion  here  hinted  at.  And  presuming  this  to  be  eorrect,  then  one 
atom  of  the  sex-basic  acetate  of  lead  and  eight  atoms  of  atmospheric  oxygen,  would 
unite  as  in  the  following  diagram,  and  produce  two  atoms  of  white  lead,  and  three 
atoms  of  water,  two  atoms  of  which  would  remain  united  to  the  white  lead  thus :  •»- 

consists  of 

t  sex-basic  6  oxide  of  lead ^2  hydrated  basic 
acetate      4  carbon     s.,^^                      /     carbonate  of  lead, 
of  lead      3  hydrogen" — ^J^v^^wa^r   /         or  white  lead 
3  oxygen   ^ —         ^^J^^'^l 

8  oxygen  »      "^'4  carbonic  acid. 

It  remains,  however,  to  be  demonstrated,  whether  this  kind  of  sub-acetate  of  lead,  and 
which  is  readily  formed  by  boiling  acetic  acid  with  a  large  excess  of  litharge,  can,  under 
the  influence  of  a  gentle  heat,  become  thus  converted  into  white  lead. 

Connected  with  this  subject  is  the  fabrication  of  an  article  called  the  sub-chloride  of 
lead,  or  oxychloride,  which  is  now  coming  into  use  as  a  substitute  for  white  lead.  The 
oxychloride  is  so  constituted,  that,  if  for  two  atoms  of  carbonate  of  lead  in  white  lead, 
we  substitute  two  atoms  of  chloride  of  lead,  the  result  will  be  the  new  compound,  and 
which  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  patent  by  Mr.  H.  Pattinson,  of  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne.  Now  it  is  a  very  remarkable  fkct,  and  strongly  corroborative  of  the  views  which 
we  have  here  advanced,  that  the  new  paint  <<  covers  "  equally  well  with  the  best  white 
lead,  just  as  its  basic  composition  would  indicate  ;  and  the  probability  is,  that  the  oxide 
of  l«id  contained  in  it  unites  to  part  of  the  oil  of  the  paint,  forming  as  before  a  metallic 
soap  ;  whilst  the  chloride  of  lead  remains  interspersed  in  the  mass,  and  eommunieatcs 
opacity  and  whiteness.  An  observation  made,  we  believe,  in  the  first  instance  by  Dr. 
Ure,  shows  the  correctness  of  such  a  conclusion  ;  for,  although,  when  alone,  the  oxy- 
chloride of  lead  be  quite  insoluble  in  water,  yet,  after  admixture  with  oil,  boiling  water 
readily  dissolves  from  the  mass  the  chloride  of  lead,  and  leaves  the  oxide  combined  with 
the  oil.  This  circumstance,  which  can  be  easily  demonstrated,  seems  also  to  show,  that 
paint,  made  with  an  insoluble  salt,  like  carbonate  of  lead,  is  preferable  to  one  made  with 
a  soluble  salt,  like  the  chloride.  Experience,  however,  alone  can  decide  the  correctness 
of  this  assertion.  —  Afr.  hemiM  Tkamptan. 

I.  WICK  {Mkeht^  Fr. ;  Docht,  Germ.) ;  is  the  spongy  eord,  usually  made  of  soft  spun 
cotton  threads,  which  by  capillary  action  draws  up  the  oil  in  lamps,  or  the  mdiedtaUow 
or  wax  in  candles,  in  small  successive  portions,  to  be  burned.  In  common  wax.  aind 
tallow  candles,  the  wick  is  formed  of  parallel  threads ;  in  the  stearine  candles,  the  wick 
is  plaited  upon  the  braiding  machine,  moistened  with  a  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and 
dried,  whereby,  as  it  burns,  it  falls  to  one  side  and  consumes  without  requiring  to  be 
snuffed;  in  the  patent  candles  of  Mr.  Palmer,  one-tenth  of  the  wick  u  first  imbued  with 
subnitrate  of  bismuth  groimd  up  with  oil ;  the  whole  is  then  bound  round  in  the  manner 
called  gimping  ;  and  of  this  wick,  twice  the  length  of  the  intended  candle  is  twisted 
double  round  a  rod,  like  the  cadueeui  of  Mercmy.  This  rod  with  its  coil  being  inserted 
in  the  axis  of  the  candle  mould,  is  to  be  enclosed  by  pouring  in  the  melted  tallow ;  and 
when  the  tallow  is  set,  the  rod  is  to  be  drawn  out  at  top,  leaving  the  wick  in  the  candle. 
As  this  candle  is  burned,  the  ends  of  the  double  wick  stand  out  rideways  beyond 
the  flame ;  and  the  bismuth  attached  to  the  cotton  being  acted  on  by  the  oxygen  cif  the 
atmosphere,  causes  the  wick  to  be  completely  consumed,  and,  therefore,  saves  the  trouble 
of  snuffing  it. 

WINCING-MACHINE,  is  the  English  name  of  the  dyer*s  reel,  which  he  sus- 
pends horizontally,  by  the  ends  of  its  iron  axis  in  bearings,  over  the  edge  of  his  vat,  so 
that  the  line  of  the  axis,  being  placed  over  the  middle  partition  in  the  copper,  wiU 
permit  the  piece  of  cloth  which  is  wound  upon  the  reel,  to  descend  alternately  into 
either  compartment  of  the  bath,  according  as  it  is  turned  by  hand  to  the  right  or  the 
left.     For  an  excellent  self-acting  or  mechanical  wince,  see  DruMo. 

WINDLASSES.  {Exhibition,)  John  Gladstone,  Jun.  &  Co.,  Liverpool,  Manu&c 
turcrs.  Model  of  a  ship's  windlass  purchase,  for  raising  anchors,  chain-ad>]es,  and  other 
heavy  weights  on  board  ships,  sufficient  to  ride  the  ship  without  the  possibility  of 
having  the  windlass  upset.  With  this  machine  less  than  half  tlie  usual  number  of  handa 
are  required  to  weigh  the  anchor,  &c.     The  ordinary  ship*s  windlass  is  a  spindle-cbapcd 
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heami  polygonal  hi  iimmrene  laction,  acting  borizontalty  at  right  angles  to  a  fine  bi-' 
secting  the  ship  from  item  to  stern,  and  working  in,  and  bearinff  upon,  stanoheonsr 
called  **  knight-beadiy'*  strongly  filed  to  the  8htp*s  deck  and  deck-timbers  immediately 
abaft  the  foremast  The  use  of  the  windlass  is  to  raise  or  weigh  the  anchor,  by  means 
of  the  eable,  which  is  made  to  take  a  turn  round  the  windlass  beam,  whose  spindle  shape 
enables  it  to  present  itself  at  right  angles  to  a  line  drawn  from  either  hawaehole,  under 
which  the  anchor  may  lie,  for  the  ship  is  hove  short  upon  her  anchor  by  means  of  the 
more  quickly  moving,  but  less  powerftil  capstan,  before  t^e  windlass  is  called  into  action. 
The  **  purchase**  of  a  windlass  is  the  power  applicable  to  work  it,  or  rather  the  means 
provided,  as  the  handspike  levers  in  ordinary  use,  of  applying  the  power  of  the  men  to 
turn  the  beam,  and  wind  or  hoist  up  the  anchor  by  its  cable.  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
simplicity  or  strength  of  the  ordinary  ship's  windlass,  having  regard  to  the  size  and 
strength  of  the  sliip  herself;  but  there  is  room  for  improvement  in  the  power  and  in  the 
speed  of  a  windlass,  and  the  means  of  doing  the  same  work  with  fewer  hands  would  be 
a  great  advantage. 

WINE  is  the  fermented  juice  of  the  grape.  In  the  more  southern  states  of  Europe, 
the  grapes,  being  more  saccharine,  afford  a  more  abundant  production  of  alcohol,  and 
stronffer  wtnes,  as  exemplified  in  the  best  port,  sherry,  and  madeira.  The  uifluence 
of  solar  heat  upon  the  vines  may,  however,  be  mitigated  by  growing  them  to  mode- 
rate heights  on  level  ground,  and  by  training  them  in  festoons  under  the  shelter  of 
trees.  In  the  more  temperate  climates,  such  as  the  district  of  fiurgundy,  the  finer 
flavoured  wines  are  produced ;  and  there  the  vines  are  usually  grown  upon  hilly 
slopes  fronting  the  south,  with  more  or  less  of  an  easterly  or  westerly  direction,  as 
on  the  Cote  d*Or,  at  a  distance  from  marshes,  forests,  and  rivers,  whose  vapours 
might  deteriorate  the  air.  The  plains  of  this  district,  even  when  possessing  a  similar 
or  analogous  soil,  do  not  produce  wines  of  so  agreeable  a  flavour.  The  influence  of 
temperature  becomes  very  manifest  in  countries  further  north,  where,  in  consequence 
of  a  few  degrees  of  thermometrio  depression,  the  production  of  generous  agreeable 
wine  becomes  impossible. 

The  land  most  favourable  to  the  vine  is  light,  easily  permeable  to  water,  but  some- 
what retentive  by  its  composition ;  with  a  sandy  subsoil,  to  allow  the  excess  of  moisture 
to  drain  readily  off.  Calcareous  soils  produce  the  highly  esteemed  wines  of  the  C6te 
d*Or ;  a  granitic  debris  forms  the  foundation  of  the  lands  where  the  Hermitag^e  wines 
are  grown  ;  siliceous  soil  interspersed  with  flints  furnishes  the  celebrated  wines  of 
Chateau- Neuf,  Fert^  and  La  Gaude;  schistose  districts  afford  also  good  wine,  as  that 
called  ia  Malgue,  Thus  we  see  that  lands  differing  in  chemical  composition,  but 
possessed  of  the  proper  physical  qualities,  may  produce  most  agreeable  wines ;  and  so 
also  may  lands  of  like  chemical  and  physical  constitution  produce  various  kinds  of 
wine,  according  to  their  varied  exposure.  As  a  striking  example  of  these  effects,  we 
may  adduce  the  slopes  of  the  hills  which  grow  the  wines  of  Montrachet.  The  insulated 
part  towards  the  top  furnishes  the  wine  called  Chevalier  Montracheiy  which  is  less 
esteemed,  and  sells  at  a  much  lower  pricey  than  the  delicious  wine  grown  on  the  middle 
height,  called  true  Moniraehet,  Beneath  this  district,  and  in  the  surrounding  plains, 
the  vines  afford  a  far  inferior  article,  called  haetard  Montrachet,  The  opposite  side  of 
the  hills  produces  very  indifferent  wine.  Similar  differences,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
are  observable  relatively  to  the  districts  which  grow  the  Pomard,  Volnay,  Beaune, 
Nuits,  Vougeot,  Chaml)ertin,  Romance,  &c.  Every  where  it  is  found,  that  the  reverse 
side  of  the  hill,  the  summit  and  the  plain,  although  generally  consisting  of  like  soils, 
afford  inferior  wine  to  the  middle  southern  slopes. 

Amelioration  of  the  eoiL  -^  When  the  vine  lands  are  too  light  or  too  dense,  they  may 
be  modified,  within  certain  limits,  by  introducing  into  them  either  argillaceous  or  sili- 
ceous matter.  Marl  is  excellent  for  almost  all  grounds  which  are  not  previously  too 
calcareous,  being  alike  useful  to  open  dense  soils,  and  to  render  porous  ones  more 
retentive. 

Manure,  —  For  the  vine,  as  well  as  all  cultivated  plants,  a  manure  supplying  azotized 
or  animal  nutriment  may  be  used  with  great  advantage,  provided  core  be  taken  to 
ripen  it  by  previous  fermentation,  so  that  it  may  not,  by  absorption  in  too  crude  a 
state,  impart  any  disagreeable  odonr  to  the  grape ;  as  sometimes  happens  to  the  vines 
grown  in  the  vicinity  of  great  towns,  like  Paris,  and  near  Argenteuil.  Tliere  is  a 
compost  used  in  France,  called  animaKxtd  black,  of  which  from  4  to  )  of  a  litre 
(old  English  quart)  serves  sufficiently  to  fertilize  the  root  of  one  vine,  when  applied  every 
year  or  two  years.  An  excess  of  manure,  in  rainy  seasons  especiidly,  has  the  effect  of 
rendering  the  grapes  large  and  insipid. 

The  ground  is  tilled  at  the  same  time  as  the  manure  is  applied,  towards  the  month 
of  March  ;  the  plants  are  then  dressed,  and  the  props  are  inserted.  The  weakness  of 
the  plants  renders  this  practice  useful ;  but  in  some  southern  districts,  the  stem  of  the 
vine,  when  supported  at  a  proper  height,  acquhes  after  a  while  suCBcient  size  and 
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strength  to  stand  alone.  The  ends  of  the  props  or  poles  are  other  dipped  in  tar,  or 
charred,  to  prevent  their  rotting.  The  bottom  of  the  stem  must  be  covered  o>vcr  with 
soil,  after  the  spring  rains  have  washed  it  down.  The  principal  husbandry  of  the  viDe> 
yard  consists  in  digging  or  ploughing  to  destroy  the  weeds,  and  to  expose  the  soil  to  the 
influence  of  the  air,  during  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  occasionally  in  Au^oat. 

The  vintage,  in  the  temperate  provinces,  generally  takes  place  about  the  cod  of 
September  ;  and  it  is  always  deteriorated  whenever]  the  firuit  is  not  ripe  enough  before 
the  15th  or  20th  of  October ;  for,  in«this  case,  not  only  is  the  must  more  acid,  and  kv 
saccharine,  but  the  atmospherical  temperature  is  apt  to  fiili  so  low  during  the  nij^^hts,  as  to 
obstruct  more  or  less  its  fermentation  into  wine.  The  grapes  should  be  piucked  in 
dry  weather,  at  the  interval  of  a  few  days  after  they  are  ripe;  bein^  usually 
gathered  in  baskets,  and  transported  to  the  vats  in  dorsels,  sufficiently  tight  to  prerent 
the  Juice  from  running  out.  Whenever  a  layer  about  14  or  15  inchea  thick  has  been 
spread  on  the  bottom!  of  the  vat,  the  treading  operation  begins,  which  is  usually 
repeated  after  macerating  the  grapes  for  some  time,  when  an  incipient  fermentatioa 
has  softened  the  texture  of  the  skin  and  the  interior  cells.  When  the  whole  bruised 
grapes  are  collected  in  tlie  vat,  the  juice,  by  means  of  a  slight  fermentation,  reacts, 
through  the  acidity  thus  generated,  upon  the  colouring-matter  of  the  busks,  and  also 
upon  the  tannin  contained  in  the  stones  and  the  fruit-stalks.  The  process  of  ferment- 
ation  is  suffered  to  proceed  without  any  other  precaution,  except  forcing  down  from 
time  to  time  the  pellicles  and  pedicles  floated  up  by  the  carbonic  acid  to  the  top ;  bat 
it  would  be  less  apt  to  become  acetous,  were  the  mouths  of  the  vats  covered.  With 
this  view,  M.  Sebille  Augur  introduced  with  success  his  elastic  bung  in  the  manu&c- 
ture  of  wine  in  the  department  of  the  Maine-et- Loire. 

With  whatever  kind  of  apparatus  the  fermentation  may  have  been  regulated*  as  soon 
as  it  ceases  to  be  tumultuous,  and  the  wine  is  not  sensibly  saccharine  or  muddy,  it 
must  be  racked  off  from  the  lees,  by  means  of  a  spigot,  and  run  into  the  ripening  tun«. 
The  marc  being  then  gently  squeesed  in  a  press,  affords  a  tolerably  clear  wine,  which 
is  distributed  among  the  tuns  in  equal  proportions;  but  the  liquor  obtained  by 
Stronger  pressure  is  reserved  for  the  casks  of  inferior  wine. 

In  the  south  of  France  the  fermentation  sometimes  proceeds  too  slowly,  on  account  of 
the  must  being  too  saccharine ;  an  accident  which  is  best  counteracted  by  naaintainicg 
a  temperature  of  about  65^  or  68^  F.,  in  the  tun-roonu  When  the  must,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  too  thin,  and  deficient  in  sugar,  it  must  be  partially  concentrated  by  rapid 
boiling,  before  the  whole  can  be  made  to  ferment  into  a  good  wine.  By  boiling  up  s 
part  of  the  must  for  this  purpose,  the  excess  of  ferment  is  at  the  same  time  destroyed. 
Should  this  concentration  be  inconvenient,  a  certain  proportico  of  sugar  must  be  intro- 
duced, immediately  after  racking  it  off. 

The  specific  gravity  of  must  varies  with  the  richness  and  ripenes  of  the  grapes  which 
afford  it ;  being  in  some  cases  so  low  as  1*0627,  and  in  others  so  high  as  I  -285.  This 
happens  particularly  in  the  south  of  France.  In  the  district  of  the  Necket  in  Germany, 
the  specific  gravity  varies  from  1*050  to  1-090;  in  Heidelberg,  from  1-0S9  to  1-091  ; 
but  it  varies  much  in  different  years. 

After  the  fermentation  is  complete,  the  vinous  part  consists  of  water,  alcohol,  a 
colouring-matter,  a  peculiar  aromatic  principle,  a  little  undecomposed  sugar,  bitartrste 
and  malate  of  potash,  Urtrate  of  lime,  muriate  of  loda,  and  Uunin ;  the  latter  substances 
being  in  small  proportion. 

It  is  known  that  a  few  green  grapes  are  capable  of  spoiling  a  wliole  cask  of  wine,  and 
therefore  they  are  always  allowed  to  become  completely  ripe,  and  even  soroetimn  lo 
undergo  a  species  of  slight  fermentation,  before  being  plucked,  which  completes  the 
development  of  the  saccharine  principle.  At  other  times  the  grapes  are  gathered  when- 
ever they  arc  ripe,  but  are  left  for  a  few  days  on  wicker-floors,  to  sweeten,  before  being 
pressed. 

In  general  the  whole  vintage  of  the  day  is  pressed  in  the  evening,  and  the  reultir; 
must  is  received  in  separate  vats.  At  the  end  usually  of  6  or  8  hours,  if  the  temper- 
ature  be  above  50°  F.,  and  if  the  grapes  have  not  been  too  cold  when  plucked,  a  froth 
or  scum  is  formed  at  the  surface,  which  rapidly  increases  in  thickness.  After  it 
acquires  such  a  consistence  as  to  crack  in  several  places,  it  is  Uken  off  with  a  skimmer, 
and  drained;  and  the  thin  liquor  is  returned  to  the  vat  A  few  hours  afterwards 
another  coat  of  froth  is  formed,  which  is  removed  in  like  manner,  and  sometimes  a 


-  remammg  froth  should  be  quickly  skimmed  ofC 
and  the  clear  subjacent  must,  be  transferred  into  barrels,  where  it  is  left  to  ripen  bv  a 
regular  fermentation.  *^ 

The  white  wines,  which  might  be  disposed  to  become  stringy,  from  a  deficient  supnl  v 
ot  tanmn,  may  be  preserved  from  this  maUdy  by  a  due  addition  of  the  footsuiks  of  lipe 
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grape^^     The  tannin,  while  it  tends  to  preserve  the  wines,  Tenders  them  also  more  easy 
to  clarify,  by  the  addition  of  white  of  egg,  or  isinglass. 

The  white  wines  should  be  racked  off  as  soon  as  the  first  frosts  have  made  them  cleari 
and  at  the  latest  by  the  end  of  the  February  moon.  By  thus  separating  tlie  wine  from 
the  lees,  wo  avoid,  or  render  of  little  consequence,  the  fermentation  which  takes  place 
on  the  return  of  spring,  and  which,  if  too  brisk,  would  destroy  all  its  sweetness,  by  de« 
composing  the  remaining  portion  of  sugar. 

The  characteristic  odour  possessed  by  all  wines,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  as  pro« 
duced  by  a  peculiar  substance,  which  possesses  the  characters  of  an  essential  oil.  As  it 
is  not  volatile,  it  cannot  be  confounded  with  the  aroma  of  wine.  When  large  quan- 
tities of  wine  are  distilled,  an  oily  substance  is  obtained  towards  the  end  of  the  oper- 
ation. I1iis  may  also  be  procured  from  the  wine  lees  which  are  deposited  in  the 
casks  after  the  fermentation  has  commenced.  It  forms  one  40,000dth  part  of  the 
wine ;  and  consists  of  a  peculiar  new  acid,  and  ether,  each  of  which  has  been  called  the 
cenaniftie.  The  acid  is  analogous  to  the  fatty  acids,  and  the  ether  is  liquid,  but  insoluble 
in  water.  The  acid  is  perfectly  white  when  pure,  of  the  consistence  of  butter  at  60^, 
melts  with  a  moderate  heat,  reddens  litmus,  and  dissolves  in  caustic  and  carbonated 
alkalis,  as  well  as  in  alcohol  and  ether.  OSnanthio  ether  is  colourless,  has  an  ex- 
tremely strong  smell  of  wine,  which  is  almost  intoxicating  when  inhaled,  and  a  power- 
ful^'disagreeable  taste.^— JLte6i^  and  Pdouze. 

Sparkling  totaei.-^In  the  manufacture  of  these,  black  grapes  of  the  first  quality  are 
usually  employed,  especially  those  gathered  upon  the  vine  called  by  the  French  noirieu, 
cultivated  on  the  best  exposures.  As  it  is  important,  however,  to  prevent  the  colour- 
ing-matter of  the  skin  from  entering  into  the  wine,  the  juice  should  be  squeexed  as 
gently  and  rapidly  as  possible.  The  liquor  obtained  by  a  second  and  third  pressing  is 
reserved  for  inferior  wines,  on  aeeount  of  the  reddish  tint  which  it  acquires.  The  marc 
b  then  mixed  with  the  grapes  of  the  red  •wine  vats. 

The  above  nearly  colourless  must  is  immediately  poured  into  tuns  or  casks,  till  about 
three-fourths  of  their  capacity  are  filled,  when  fermentation  soon  begins.  This  is  allowed 
to  continue  under  the  control  of  the  elastic  bung,  above  mentioned,  for  about  15  days, 
and  then  three-fourths  of  the  casks  are  filled  up  with  wine  from  the  rest.  The  casks 
are  now  closed  by  a  bung  secured  with  a  piece  of  hoop  iron  nailed  to  two  contiguous 
staves.  The  casks  should  be  made  of  new  wood,  but  not  of  oak— > though  old  white 
wine  caslu  are  occasionally  used. 

In  the  month  of  January  the  clear  wine  is  racked  off,  and  is  fined  by  a  small  quan- 
tity of  isinglass  dissolved  in  old  wine  of  the  same  kind.  Forty  days  afterarards  a 
second  fining  is  required.  Sometimes  a  third  may  be  useful,  if  the  lees  be  considerable. 
In  the  month  of  May  the  clear  wine  is  drawn  off  into  bottles,  taking  care  to  add  to 
each  of  them  a  small  measure  of  what  is  called  liquor,  which  is  merely  about  S  per  cent, 
of  a  syrup  made  by  dissolving  sugar-candy  in  white  wine.  The  bottles  being  filled, 
and  their  corks  secured  by  packthread  and  wire,  they  are  laid  on  their  sides,  in  thia 
month,  with  their  mouths  sloping  downwards  at  an  angle  of  about  90  degrees,  in 
order  that  any  sediment  may  fall  into  the  neck.  At  the  end  of  8  or  10  days,  the 
inclination  of  the  bottles  is  increased,  when  they  are  slightly  tapped,  and  placed  in 
a  vertical  position ;  so  that  after  the  lees  are  all  collected  in  the  neck,  the  cork  is 
partially  removed  for  an  instant,  to  allow  the  sediment  to  be  expelled  by  the  pressure 
of  the  gas.  If  the  wine  be  still  muddy  in  the  bottles,  along  with  a  new  dose  of  ligvor, 
a  small  quantity  of  fining  should  be  added  to  each,  and  the  bottles  should  be  placed  again 
in  the  inverted  position.  At  the  end  of  two  or  three  months,  the  sediment  collected 
over  the  cork,  is  dexterously  discharged ;  and  if  the  wine  be  still  deficient  in  transparency, 
the  same  process  of  fining  must  be  repeated. 

Sparkling  wine  (vin  nunuteux),  prepared  as  above  described,  is  fit  for  drinking  usually 
at  the  end  of  from  18  to  30  months,  according  to  the  state  of  the  seasons.  It  is  in 
Champagne  that  the  lightest,  most  transparent,  and  most  highly  flavoured  wines,  have 
been  hitherto  made.  The  breakage  of  the  bottles  in  these  sparkling  wines  amounts 
frequently  to  SO  per  cent^  a  circumstance  which  adds  greatly  to  their  cost  of  pro- 
duction. 

Weak  wines  of  bad  growths  ought  to  be  consumed  within  13  or  15  months  afker 
being  manufactured ;  and  should  be  kept  meanwhile  in  cool  cellars.  While  wines  of 
middling  strength  ought  to  be  kept  in  casks  constantly  full,  and  carefully  excluded 
from  contact  of  air,  and  the  racking  off  should  be  done  as  quickly  as  possible.  As  the 
most  of  them  are  injured  by  too  much  fermentation,  this  process  sliould  be  so  regulated 
as  always  to  leave  a  little  sugar  undecomposed.  It  is  useful  to  counteract  the  absorp- 
tion of  oxygen,  and  the  consequent  tendency  to  acidity,  by  burning  a  sulphur  match 
in  the  casks  into  which  they  are  about  to  be  run.  This  is  done  by  hooking  the  nuitch 
to  a  bent  wire,  kindling  and  suspending  it  within  the  cask  through  the  bung-hole. 
Immediately  on  withdrawing  the  match,  the  eask  should  be  corked,  if  the  wine  bo  not 
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ready  ibr  transfer.  If  the  burning  mlphur  be  extinguished  on  pliiDging  it  into  the 
cask,  it  is  a  proof  of  the  cask  being  uniotind,  and  unfit  for  reeeivtng  the  wine  ;  in  whicV 
case  it  should  be  well  cleansed,  first  with  lime-water,  then  with  vtrj  dilute  sulphuric  mad. 
and  lastly  with  boiling  water. 

Wine-cellars  ought  to  be  dry  at  bottom,  floored  with  flags,  haire  windows  opcnieg  t^ 
the  north,  be  so  much  sunk  below  the  level  of  the  adjoining  ground  as  to  poesen  a 
nearly  uniform  temperature  in  summer  and  winter ;  and  be  at  such  a  distanoe  from  & 
frequented  highway  or  street  as  not  to  suflTer  vibration  from  the  motion  of  cerrii^es. 

Wines  should  be  raeked  off  in  cool  weather :  the  end  of  February  being  tho  flttot 
time  for  light  wines.  Strong  wines  are  not  raeked  off  till  they  have  stood  n  year  or 
eighteen  months  upon  the  lees,  to  promote  their  alow  or  insennble  fermentatioa. 
A  syphon  well  managed  serves  better  than  a  fiiueet  to  draw  off  wine  clear  from  the 
sediment  White  wines,  before  being  bottled,  should  be  fined  with  istnglaas  ;  rod  wien 
are  usually  fined  with  whites  of  eggs  beat  up  into  a  froth,  and  mixed  with  two  or  three 
tiroes  their  bulk  of  water.  But  some  strong  wines,  whieh  are  a  little  barsfa  from  exetm 
of  tannin,  are  fined  with  a  little  sheep  or  bullock's  blood.  Ocea&iooally  a  sblsII 
quantity  of  sweet  glue  b  used  for  this  purpose. 

ThefoUowing  nudadiea  ofwine$,  are  certain  aoeidental  deteriorations,  to  which  remedio 
should  be  speedily  applied. 

La^pouae  (pushing  out  of  the  cask),  is  the  name  given  to  a  Tiolent  fismientatiYc 
movement,  which  occasionally  supervenes  after  the  wme  has  been  run  off  into  the 
casks.  If  these  have  been  tightly  closed,  the  interior  pressure  may  increase  to  soch  j 
degree  as  to  burst  the  hoops,  or  cause  the  seams  of  the  staves  or  ends  to  open.  Tb« 
elastic  bungs  already  deseribed,  will  prevent  the  bursting  of  the  casks  ;  but  something 
must  be  done  to  repress  the  fiBrmentation,  lest  it  should  destroy  the  whole  of  the  sugar, 
and  make  the  wine  unpalatably  harsh.  One  remedy  is,  to  transfer  the  wine  into  a  cask 
previously  fumigated  with  burning  sulphur ;  another  is,  to  add  to  it  about  one  thoi>* 
sandth  part  of  sulphite  of  lime ;  and  a  third,  and  perhaps  the  safest,  is  to  introduce  half 
a  pound  of  mustard-seed  into  each  barrel.  At  any  rate  the  wines  should  be  fined 
whenever  the  movements  are  allayed,  to  remove  the  floating  ferment  which  has  been 
the  cause  of  the  mischief 

Turning  §our,  -—  The  production  of  too  much  add  in  a  vrine  is  a  proof  of  its  eontun- 
ing  originally  too  little  eloohol,  of  its  being  exposed  too  largely  to  the  air,  or  to  vihfs- 
tions,  or  to  too  high  a  temperature  in  the  cellar.  The  best  thing  to  be  done  in  this 
case  is,  to  mix  it  vnth  its  bulk  of  a  stronger  wine  in  a  less  advaMed  rtate^  to  fine  the 
mixture,  to  bottle  it,  and  to  consume  It  ss  soon  as  possible,  fi>r  it  will  never  prove  s  good 
keeping  wine.  This  dUtemper  in  wines  formerly  gave  rise  to  the  very  dangerous  prac- 
tice of  adding  litharge  as  a  sweetener ;  whereby  a  quantity  of  sedate  or  sugar  of  lead  wss 
formed  in  the  liquor,  productive  of  the  most  deleterious  consequences  to  those  who  drank 
of  it.  In  France,  ^e  regulstions  of  police,  and  the  enlightened  mffwtOtame^  of  the 
Council  of  Salubrity,  have  completely  put  down  this  gross  abus&  The  srtnnftioa  of  the 
acid  by  lime  and  other  alkaline  bases  hss  generally  a  pr^udicial  efleet,  and  la^uius  more 
or  less  the  vinous  flavour  and  taste. 

JRapinesB  or  vueiditg  of  winei.  -—  The  cause  of  this  phenomenon,  whidi  renden 
wine  unfit  for  drinking,  was  altogether  unknown,  till  M.  Fran^oia,  an  apotheeary  of 
Nantes,  demonstrated  that  St  was  owing  to  an  axotised  matter,  analogous  to  gRadiuf 
{gluten) ;  and  in  fact  it  is  the  white  wines,  especially  those  whieh  contain  the  kstf 
tannin,  which  are  subject  to  this  malady.  He  also  pointed  out  the  proper  remedy,  is 
the  addition  of  tannin  under  a  rather  agreeable  form,  namely,  the  bnused  twiries  of  tU 
mountain-csh  (torhier),  in  a  somewhat  unripe  state  ;  of  which  one  pound,  wdl  stirred  in,  isi 
sufficient  for  a  barrel.  After  agitation,  the  wine  is  to  be  left  in  repose  for  a  day  or  two 
and  then  rscked  off.  The  tannin  by  this  time  will  have  separated  the  asotisad  matter  firam 
the  liquor,  and  removed  the  ropiness.     The  wine  is  to  be  fined  and  bottled  oC 

7 he  tatU  of  tha  ca$Jkf  which  sometimes  happens  to  wine  put  into  casks  which  bad 
remained  long  empty,  is  best  remedied  by  agitating  the  wine  for  some  time  with  s 
spoonful  of  olive  oil.  An  essential  oil,  the  chief  cause  of  the  bed  teste,  combines  with 
the  fixed  oil,  and  rises  with  it  to  the  surfiu;e. 

According  to  a  statement  in  the  Dictionnaire  Ttehnohgfqme,  the  annual  produce  of  a 
hectare  of  vineyard,  upon  the  average  of  113  years,  in  the  district  of  Voiney,  b  I77«) 
litres,  whieh  fetch  0*877  francs  each,  or  SOO  francs  the  piece  of  85M  litres,  amountira' 
in  all  to  1672  francs.  Deducting  for  expenses  and  taxes  (eonirihutioni)  572  frann. 
there  remain  1 100  firanes  of  net  proceeds ;  and  as  the  value  of  the  capital  may  be 
estimated  at  23,000  firanes,  the  profit  turns  out  to  be  no  more  than  5  per  cent.  Thr 
net  proceeds  in  the  growths  of  Beaunc,  Nuits,  &c.,  does  not  exceed  600  francs  per 
''*Si'*  ^*'*  ■**'*■)»  ■"**  therefore  is  equivalent  to  only  2j  per  cent,  upon  the  capita). 
I  u^  ^«Mntity  of  alcohol  contained  in  different  wines  hss  been  nuuie  the  subject  of 
elaborate  experiments  by  Brande  and  Fonteneille ;  but  as  it  must  evidendy  varr  witk 
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difFcrent  ioMods,  the  retultfl  e«n  be  receWed  nlorely  ^e  altproxluuts.  '  The  only 
apparatus  required  for  this  reMareh  i$  a  small  still  aad  refrigeratory,  so  well  fitted  up 
as  to  permit  ncme  of  the  spirituous  vapours  to  be  dissipated.  The  distilled  liquor  should 
be  received  in  a  glass  tube,  graduated  into  one  hundred  measures,  of  such  capacity  as  to 
contain  the  whole  of  the  alcohol  which  the  given  measure  of  wine  employed  is  capable* 
of  yielding.  In  the  successive  experiments,  the  quantity  of  wine  used,  and  of  spirit 
distilled  over,  being  the  same  in  volume,  the  relative  densities  of  the  latter  will  show  at 
onoe  the  relative  strengths  of  the  wines.  A  very  neat  small  apparatus  has  been  contrived 
for  the  purpose  of  amuysing  wines  in  this  maimer,  by  M.  Gay  Lussao.  It  is  constructed, 
and  sold  at  a  moderate  price  by  M.  CoUardeau,  No.  56,  Rue  Faubourg  St.  Martin, 
Paris.  The  proportion  given  by  Brande  (Table  I.),  has  been  reduced  to  the  standard 
of  absolute  alcohol  by  Fesser;  and  that  by  Fontenelle  (Table  II.),  to  the  same 
standard  by  Schubarth ;  as  in  the  following  tables  t  — 

Taqui  I, 


100  If canirM*  conuln 
•teooFahr. 

100  Mairarei,  eontala 
atSoorahr. 

Nuiw  of  tlift  Win*. 

8p.  Onv. 

Nshm  of  th«  Win*- 

Sp.  Grav. 

Aloohdlor 

'Ab«olvt« 

Alcohol  of 

AlMolata 

0-SM. 

▲loobel. 

Q-iU, 

Alcohol. 

Port  Wine    - 

0^^7616 

91-40 

19*89 

Fronttgnae    .       • 
Cote^Eott     . 

0-66459 

17-79 

11-84 

Do.    - 

0-97900 

36-83 

83-99 

0-98496 

18-97 

11-86 

Mean 

0-97460 

93-49 

91-78 

RouMlUon    . 

0-98006 

17-24 

16-96 

Madeira        -       > 

0-97810 

19-34 

17-91 

Cape  Madeira 

0-97994 

18-11 

16-77 

Do.    .... 

0-97383 

81-49 

19-61 

Muscat .       ,       . 

0*97918 

18-28 

17*00 

Sherry  ... 

0-97913 

18-25 

17-00 

Conitantla    • 

0-97770 

19-76 

18-29 

Do.     - 

0-97700 

19-83 

18-37 

Tlnto    ... 

0-98399 

13-30 

12-33 

Bordeaax,  Claret . 

0-07410 

19-91 

11-95 

Sehiras 

0*98176 

16-69 

14-36 

Do.    . 

0^97009 

16-39 

15-11 

Syracuse       « 
Nice      ... 

0-98900 

16-28 

14-16 

CalcaTella     - 

0-979» 

1810 

1676 

0-98968 

14-68 

13-64 

Lisbon  ... 

0-97846 

18*94 

17-45 

Tokay  -       -       . 

0*98760 

9-88 

9-16 

Maloaa  .       -       * 
Bucellai 

0*98000 

17-96 

16-98 

Eaitlnwine  - 

0*97906 

98-77 

93*86 

0-97890 

1849 

17-99 

Drained  grape  wtne 
LachrynuB  Chrlttl 

0-97996 

!  18*11 

16-77 

Red  Madeira 

0-97899 

18-40 

17-04 

_ 

19-70 

18*24 

Malmtej 

0-98090 

16-40 

16*91 

Currant  wine 

Oi»7696 

90-68 

10-08 

0-98190 

16-96 

14-31 

Oooieberry  wloe  • 

0*96650 

11-84 

10-96 

Do.    ... 

0-98O0O 

17-96 

15-98 

Elder  wine 

Champagne  (rote) 
Do.          (white) 

0-98608 

11-30 

10-46 

Cyder 
I*erry 

0-98760 

9-87 

9-14: 

0-98460 

19-80 

11-84 

Burgundy 

0-96300 

14-63 

13-34 

Brown  stout 

0-99116 

6-80 

6-30 

Do.    ... 

0-98540 

11-96 

U-06 

Ale        .       .       . 

0-98878 

8-88 

800 

White  Hermitage - 

0-97990 

17-48 

16*14 

Porter  ... 

._ 

4*90 

8-80. 

Red  do.        .       . 

0*98496 

19*89 

11*40 

Rum     ... 

0*93494 

63*68 

40-71 

Hock     .       .       . 

0-98290 

14-87 

118-81 

Hollands 

0*93856 

61-60 

47-77 

Do.    . 

0-98873 

8-88 

800 

Scotch  whiskey     - 

— 

64-89 

50*20 

Vin  de  Orave 

0-98460 

19-80 

11-84 

Irish  whiskey 

•™- 

68*90 

49-91 

Tasli  II. 


NanMorOMWIiw. 

AfaMiiiito 
Alcohol. 

I«iiMardicWlB*. 

AlMolaM 
Alcohd. 

NanesTiheWkw. 

Alcohet. 

JtofastUon  (Eoiiem 

Pprenee$.) 
RlTe-saltes  18  yrs.  old 
BanyiiUs     18 
CoUyouTre  15 
Bakes         10 

Department  i^tke 

ilutfe. 

FItou  and  Leu€at6 

10 
Lapalne     10 

9-166 
9-983 
9*080 
8*680 

8*668 
8*790 

SlJean          Syrt.old 
Karbonne    8 
Leilgnan    10           • 
MlrepelssetlO 
Carcasonne  8 

Department  i^FHt' 

Ttnuti 
Mlssau         9      .      • 
Besiers        8 
MonUgnaclO 
Mdse          10 

8-635 
8'870 
8-173 
8-689 
7190 

7-806 
7-728 
8-108 
7-819 

MontpeUIer  6  yrs.  old 
Lunel            8 
Frontignan  5 
Red  Hermitage  4     . 
White      do. 
Burgundy     4 
Grare           8 
Cbarapa8ne(sparkUng) 

Do.  white     do. 

Do.  rose    - 
Bordeaux 
Toulouse 

7*418 
7*664 
7-098 
6-838 
7-066 
6*196 
6-838 
5-880 
5146 
4966 
6-186 
5-097 

WINES.  In  a  case  tried  before  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  at  the  instanoe  of  the 
Board  of  Customs,  in  December,  1849,  of  an  attempt  to  obuin  the  drawback  upon  a 
large  quantity  of  damaged  claret  offered  for  exportation,  I  had  observed,  in  my  examin- 
ation of  the  wine^  that  on  the  addition  to  it  of  water  of  ammonia  to  supersaturaU  its 
acidity,  a  large  flooeulent  precipiUte  of  decomposed  gluten  fell,  and  the  superiMtint 
liquor  lost  its  ruby  colour,  and  became  yellow-brown.  I  have  tried  sound  samples  of 
genuine  claret,  very  old,  as  well  as  new,  by  the  same  test,  and  I  have  found  the  ruby 
colour  to  remain  but  little  impaired ;  conOrary  to  the  allegation  of  the  chemist  of  the 
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defendants  in  the  lawsuit  The  wine  was  declared  by  tlie  Terdiet  of  a  jury  mod  the 
deeision  of  the  judge  to  be  unworthy  of  being  admitted  for  drawback,  and  thcrefion 
forfeited  to  the  Crown. 

WINES,  BRITI SH,  are  made  either  from  infusions  of  dried  grapes  (raisiiis)  c»r  Irani 
the  juices  of  native  fruits,  properly  fermented.  These  wines  are  eallcMl  aipccte  in  the 
language  of  the  Excise,  under  whose  superintendence  they  were  placed  till  1834,  when 
the  duties  upon  them  were  repealed,  as  onerous  to  the  trade  and  unprodaetive  to  the 
revenue.  The  raisins  called  Lexias  are  said  to  produce  a  dry  flavoured  wine;  the 
Denias  a  sweet  wine  ;  the  Black  Smyrnas  a  strong -bodied  wine,  and  the  red  Snsyroas 
and  Valencias  a  rich  and  full  wine.  The  early  spring  months  are  the  Attest  time  Ibr 
the  wine  manufecture.  The  masses  of  raisins,  on  being  taken  out  of  the  packages^  are 
either  beaten  with  mallets  or  crushed  between  rollers  in  order  to  loosen  them,  and  are 
then  steeped  in  water  in  large  vats,  between  a  perforated  board  at  bottom  and  another 
at  top.  The  water  being  after  some  time  drawn  off  the  swoln  and  aoflened  fruit*  pres- 
sure is  applied  to  the  upper  board  to  extract  all  the  soluble  sweet  matter,  which  passes 
down  through  the  felse  bottom,  and  flows  off  by  an  appropriate  pipe  into  fermenting 
tuns.  The  residuary  fruit  is  infused  with  additional  water,  and  tlten  squeexed  ;  a  prt>- 
cess  which  is  repeated  till  all  the  sweets  are  drained  off,  after  which  the  **  rape  "*  is  sub- 
jected to  severe  pressure  in  a  screw  or  hydraulic  press.  The  wine,  in  the  process  of 
the  vinous  fermentation,  is  occasionally  passed  through  a  great  body  of  the  rape  to  im* 
prove  its  flavour,  and  also  to  modify  the  fermentative  action ;  it  is  afterwards  aet  Co 
ripen  in  casks,  clarified  by  being  repeatedly  racked  off,  and  fined  with  isinglass. 

WINES,  DEACIDIFICATION  OF.     Under  a  somewhat  similar  title,  Piolcsaor 
Liebtg  *  published  in  his  AnnnUn  for  last  March,  <*  a  mean  **  (eta  mi'Mef)  for  cfieeting 
that  valuable  object  on  old  stored  (atte  ahgdagtrte)  Rhine  wines.     •*  Moat  of  these 
wines,**  he  says,  **even  of  the  most  propitious  growths,  and  in  the  Iwst  eondition, 
contain  a  certun  quantity  of  free  tartaric  acid,  on  whose  presence  many  of  their  essential 
properties  depend!     The  juice  of  all  sorts  of  grapes  contains  bitartrate  of  potash,  and 
that  of  those  of  the  young  shoots,  in  good  years,  is  saturated  with  it.     When  the  must 
of  these  sorts  of  grapes  becomes  fermented,  the  tartar  diminishes  in  solubility  pro- 
portionally as  the  alcohol  increases,  and  a  part  of  it  fiUls  along  with  tlie  yeast.     T%m 
deposit  of  tartar  increases  during  the  first  years  of  the  vatting ;  the  ades  of  the  casks 
becoming  encrusted  more  and  more  with  its  crystals,  in  consequence  of  the  eondnual 
addition  of  the  new  wine  to  replace  what  of  the  liquid  is  lost  by  evaporation,  so  as  to 
keep  the  casks  full,  and  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  whole.     But  this  deposition  has 
a  limit.     By  the  filling  up,  the  wine  receives  a  certain  quantity  of  free  tartaric  aeid^  aad 
thereby  acquires,  at  a  certain  point  of  concentration,  the  feeolly  of  jv-diasolring  the 
deposited  tartar.     In  the  storing  of  many  of  the  finer  wines,  the  tartar  again  disa|9pear8 
at  a  certain  period.     By  progressive  filling  up,  the  proportion  of  add  proportiooallf 
augments,  the  taste  and  flavour  of  the  wine  are  exalted,  but  the  aeid  eonteota  make  the 
wine  less  agreeable  in  use.     Amateurs  and  manufacturers  should  thetefoce  wdooma  a 
mean  of  taking  away  the  free  tartaric  aeid  without  altering  in  any  respect  the  quaitifcy  ot 
the  wine.     This  mean  is  pure  neutral  tartrate  of  potash.     When  this  salt,  in  eoncentfated 
solution.  Is  added  to  such  a  fluid  as  the  above,  there  results  the  sparingly  soluble  tartar 
(one  part  of  which  requires  from  180  to  800  parts  of  water  of  ordinary  temperature  Ibr 
iu  solution),  the  free  acid  combines  with  the  neutral  salt,  and  separates  aa  bitartrate 
from  the  liquid.     If  we  add  to  100  parts  of  a  wine  which  contains  one  part  of  free 
tartaric  acid,  one  and  a  half  parts  of  neutral  tartrate  of  potash,  there  will  separate  by  mi 
at  18<>-^19^  C,  two  parts  of  crysUUine  tartar,  and  the  wine  contains  now  one  half  part 
of  tartar  dissolved,  in  which  there  are  only  0*2  parts  of  the  original  free  aeicL     In  this 
case,  0'8  of  the  free  acid  have  l>een  withdrawn  from  the  wine." 

Such  is  the  Professor's  statement  of  the  disease  and  its  remedy,  and  were  the  fret 
proved  tliat  the  sourness  of  old  vatted  wines,  either  of  the  Rhine  or  other  vintages, 
proceeded  from  excess  of  tarUric  acid,  his  mean  would  be  equally  naefui  as  it  is  in- 
genious. In  the  London  Docks,  among  the  many  thousand  pipes  and  hogahcads  of 
wine  there  stored  up,  numbers  remain,  from  various  circumsUnees,  till  they  become  so 
sour  as  to  be  hardly  potable.  Samples  of  such  damaged  wines  have  been  bronglit  to 
me  for  analysis  and  amelioration.  My  first  object  was  to  ascertain  the  amount  and 
nature  of  the  acidity.  That  point  was  approximately  estimated  by  the  proportion  of  a 
test  alkaline  solution  that  was  saturated  by  a  given  quantity  of  the  wine.  Another 
portion  of  it  being  distilled  nearly  to  dryness  with  the  heat  of  a  liquid  ba^,  at  the 
temperature  of  about  235°  Fahr.,  the  whole  acetic  acid  was  obteined,  along  with  the 
alcohol  and  a  trace  of  ammonia  (in  the  form  of  acetate)  present  in  many  wines,  from 
decomposition  of  the  gluten.  Tlie  residuum  in  the  retort  was  genenlly  found  to  consist 
of  bitartrate  of  potash,  mixed  with  colouring  and  extractive  matter.     It  was  digested  in 

*  See  Pkarm,  Jaum.,  |»S9S  00. 
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water,  filtered,  and  tested  by  Liebig*8  plan,  with  a  ooneentrated  solution  of  neutral 
tartrate  of  potash,  but  no  precipitate  of  bitartrate  ensued,  proiring  that  no  free  tartaric 
acid  was  preset.  In  fact,  during  the  slow  fermentation  of  old  vatted  wines,  much  of 
tlie  alcohol  and  of  the  saccharine  matter,  with  the  whole  of  the  easily  decomposed  iree 
tartaric  acid,  seems  to  be  acetified,  which  accounts  for  the  large  proportion  of  vinegar 
obtained  in  the  distillation  of  such  wines.  When  a  little  of  that  distilled  liquor  is 
restored  to  the  Altered  solution  of  the  residuum,  the  mixture  acquires  the  property  of 
decomposing  neutral  tartrate  of  potash,  just  as  pure  vinegar,  or  malic  acid  does,  by 
seizing  a  portion  of  the  potash,  and  fiivouring  the  formation  and  preoipitation  of  the 
bitartrate.  In  fact,  the  feeblest  free  acid  is  adequate  to  produce  this  result,  on  the 
great  principle  which  forms  the  ground-work  of  Berthollet*s  Chemical  SUaiicgf  a  work 
too  little  studied  by  the  modem  race  of  chemists.  If  to  the  acidulous  wines  in  the 
L.ondon  Docks  (the  veritable  alte  ahgelagerte  of  Liebig)  solution  of  tartrate  of  potash  be 
added  as  long  as  any  precipitate  of  tartar  takes  place,  much  of  the  neutral  salt  is  required, 
and  of  course  much  acetate  of  potash  is  formed,  which  being  very  soluble  remains  in  the 
wine,  and  vitiates  its  taste.  From  these  facts,  which  any  one  may  easily  verify,  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  Professor's  Mittel  xw  enttduerung  alter  abgelagerter  Mheinweine  ia 
of  no  practical  use.  If  the  recent  must  contains  a  hurtful  eicess  of  free  tartaric  acid,  it 
may  no  doubt  be  got  rid  of  by  his  method. 

I  found  that  one  part  of  bitartrate  of  potash  is  soluble  in  151  parts  of  water  at  65^ 
Fahr.  (about  18<>  C.)  instead  of  in  180  to  200  as  he  sUted.  The  specific  gravity  of  the 
solution  is  1*0034. —  Pharmaeeutieal  Jounutlj  vol.  viiL  No.  2. 

WINE^  RHINE. 


Flaot  of  Growth. 

Sorter 
Grapes. 

Speciilc 
Gravity. 

100  parts  yielded. 

Absolute 
AlcohoL 

Dry 
Besidue. 

Steinberg 
Riidesheim     - 
Marksbrunn  - 
Gersenhcim    - 
Dirnheim 

Weinheim  Hnlberg  - 
Worms,  Liebfrauenmilch 

Bingen,  Scharlachbcrg 

Eisler,  Kleimberger 
Wiesbaden     •         -      > 
Neroberg       -        -      3 
Wiesloch 

Riesling 
Orleans 
Riesling 

1-0025 
1-0025 
0-9985 
0-9935 
0-9925 
0-9925 
0-9930 
J  not  deter-  "1 
(    mined     J 

0-9950 
0-9945 

10-87 
12*65 
11*60 
12*60 
9*84 
11*70 
10*62 

12-10 

11-90 

10*83 

9*83 

9*94 

5-39 

5*10 

3-05 

2*18 

2-18 

2-27 
C  not  deter- 1 
(     mined    J 

2*78 
2*48 

From  the  known  prices  of  these  wines,  it  is  obvious  that  the  proportion  of  alcohol, 
although  one  factor  in  determining  the  value  of  a  wine,  is  not  the  only  absolute  one,  nor 
does  it  stand  in  any  fixed  relation  to  the  commercial  value  of  the  wine.  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  finest  sorts  of  wine  contain  a  much  greater  proportion  of  solid  substances 
in  solution  than  the  inferior  sorts;  and  that  tlie  weight  of  the  residue,  which  the 
Rhenish  wines  yield  on  evaporation,  offers  a  safer  criterion  for  determining  their  com- 
mercial value,  than  the  proportion  of  alcohol.  These  solids  disguise  the  acid,  take  off 
the  acrid  taste,  and  at  the  same  time  impart  body,  mellowness,  and  oiliness.  Among 
the  extractive  noatters  of  new  wines  are  sugar,  which  gradually  disappears  by  keeping  ; 
and  also  some  impeifectly  known  gummy  substances,  which  become  brownish  when  the 
wine  is  submitted  to  evaporation.  The  presence  of  these  in  wine  appears  chiefly  to  be 
determined  by  the  soil,  and  the  condition  and  locality  of  the  vineyard ;  and  it  is 
obvious  tliat  the  qualities  dependent  upon  these  extractive  matters  cannot  be  replaced 
by  sugar. 

It  is  of  importance  that  the  free  acid  be  not  removed  before  the  fermentation,  because 
on  its  presence  during  this  process,  as  well  as  during  the  storing,  depend  the  Uste  and 
principal  qualities. 

WINE,  FAMILY,  may  be  made  by  the  following  recipe :-> Take  black,  red^ 
white  currants,  ripe  cherries  (black  hearts  are  the  best),  and  raspberries,  of  each  an 
equal  quantity.  To  4  pounds  of  the  mixed  ftuit,  well  bruised,  put  1  gallon  of  clear  soft 
water ;  steep  three  days  and  nights,  in  open  vessels,  frequently  stirring  up  the  magma ; 
then  strain  through  a  hair  aiere ;  press  the  residuary  pulp  to  dryness,  and  add  its  juice 
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to  the  fmnaer.  In  each  gallon  of  the  mixed  liquon  diaolf e  3  poundi  of  good  ycUow 
muaoorado  sugar ;  let  Ute  lolution  sUuid  other  three  daji  and  nights,  frequently  akioi- 
miog  and  Stirling  it  up ;  then  tun  it  into  casks,  which  sliould  remain  foil,  and  purgbg 
at  the  bung-hole,  about  two  weeks.  I  vastly,  to  every  9  gallons,  put  1  quart  of  good 
Cognac  brandy  (but  not  the  drugged  imitations  made  in  London  with  grain  whiskey)^ 
and  bung  down*  If  it  does  not  soon  become  fine^  a  steeping  of  isinglass  may  be  stirred 
into  the  liquid,  in  the  proportion  of  about  half  an  ounce  to  9  gallons.  I  hare  found 
that  the  addition  of  1  oa.  of  cream  of  tartar  to  each  gallon  of  the  fermentable  liqoor, 
improves  the  quality  of  the  wtne»  and  makes  it  resemble  more  nearly  the  prodooe  of 
the  grape. 


DaicrtpikB. 

lisportad. 

Dotfitoi^ca. 

1800. 

1851. 

1880. 

1851. 

1880. 

1951. 

Cape       -          "  galls. 

French    -          -  sail*. 

Canary,  Fajal,  Madeira, 

Poitagsi,     Ithenifh, 

aiul3p^°^  * 
ToUl 

»4,779 
600.848 

8.409,890 

407,188 
764,981 

7,886,886 

916,488 
865,488 

6,079,687 

984.794 
468,486 

8,851,149 

85,606 
105,9n 

1.789,C»8 

33.914 
134^9    1 

1 
I^6S7,CQ5 

9,304.819 

9,008.480 

6,684.668 

6,554.489 

• 

1^898,916        I.856A8I 
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WINE-STONE,  is  the  deposit  of  crude  tartar,  called  argal,  which  settles  on  tlie 
sides  and  Jx>ttoms  of  wine  easks. 

WIRE.DRAWING.  {Tr^filerie,  Fr.;  Draht-xUhtH,  DrahUw^,  Germ.)     VThen  an 
oblong  lump  of  metal  is  forced  through  a  series  of  progressively  diminishing  apertures 
in  a  steel  plate,  so  as  to  assume  in  its  cross  section  tiie  form  and  dimensions  of  the  kst 
hole,  and  to  be  augmented  in  lenfftb  at  the  expense  of  its  thickness,  it  19  said  to  be  wiie- 
>  drawn.     The  piece  of  steel  called  the  dnxw*platt  is  pierced  with  a  regular  gradation  of 
holes,  from  the  largest  to  the  smallest ;  and  the  machine  for  Qvercoroing  the  lateral 
adhesion   of  tlie  metallic   particles  to   one   another,  is  called  the  draw-hnKk,     The 
pincers  whicii  lay  hold  of  the  extremity  of  the  wire.  tQ  pull  it  through  the  auoecssive 
{ holes,  are  adapted  to  bite  it  firmly,  by  having  the  inside  of  the  jaws  cut  like  a  file.     For 
drawing  thick  .rods  of  gilt  silver  down  into  stout  wire,  the  bydniuUc  preas  has  been  had 
recourse  to  with  advantage. 

Fig.  1540.  represents  a  convenient  form  of  the-draw-bench,  where  the  power  U  mppJicd 
by  a  toothed  wheel,  pinioUf  and  rack-work,  moved  by  the  hands  of  one  or  two  men  work- 
ing at  a  winch ;  tbe  modoQ  being 
so  regulated  by  a  fly-whed,  that  it 
does  not  proceed  in  fits  and  starts, 
and  cause  inequalities  in  tbe  wire, 
llie  metal  requires  to  be  annealed, 
now  and  then,  between  succeasite 
drawings,  otlierwias  it  would  be> 
come  too  hard  and  brittle  far  fur- 
ther extension.  The  reel  upon  which 
it  is  wound  is  sometimes  mounted 
^  in  a  eistem  of  sour  snaall  beer,  Ibr 

the  purpose  of  clearing  off,  or  loosening  at  laast,  any  erust  of  oxide  fanned  In  the 
annealing,  before  the  wire  enters  the  draw-plate* 

When,  for  very  accurate  purposes  of  science  or  tbe  arts,  a  oonsidcrable  length  of 
uniform  wire  is  to  be  drawn,  a  plate  with  one  or  more  jewelled  holes,  that  is,  filled  with 
one  or  more  perforated  rubies,  sapphires,  or  ehrysolitei^  can  alone  be  trusted  to^  because 
the  holes  even  in  tlie  best  steel  become  rapidly  wider  by  abrasion.  Through  a  bole  in 
a  ruby  0*0033  of  an  inch  in  diameter,'a  silver  wire  170  miles  long  has  been  drawn,  which 
possessed  at  the  end  tbe  very  same  section  as  at  the  beginning ;  a  result  determined  by 
weighing  portions  of  equal  length,  as  also  by  measuring  it  with  a  micrometer.  The 
bole  in  an  ordinary  draw-plate  of  soft  steel  becomes  so  wide,  by  drawing  14,000  fathoms 
of  brass  wire,  that  it  requires  to  be  narrowed  before  the  original  sixed  wure  can  be  again 
.obtained. 

Wire,  by  being  diminished  one-half,  one-third,  one-fourth,  &c,  in  diameter,  is  aug- 
mented in  length  respectively,  four,  nine,  sixteen  times,  &e.     The  speed  with  which  ts 
may  be  prudently  drawn  out,  depends  upon  the  ductility  and  tenacity  of  the  metal;  but 
•may  be  always  increased  tbe  more  the  wire  becomns  attcouatedy  becaiua  itt  partidas 
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progressively  aasume  more  and  more  of  the  fiUmentoas'  form,  and  accommodate  tbem- 
selves  more  readily  to  the  extending  force.  Iron  and  bran  vires,  of  0*3  inch  in  diameter, 
bear  drawing  at  the  rate  of  from  18  to  15  inches  per  second ;  but  when  of  0rO25  (^)  H 
an  inch,  at  the  rate  of  from  40  to  45  inches  in  the  same  time.  Finer  silver  and  copper 
wire  may  be  extended  from  60  to  70  indies  per  second. 

By  enclosing  a  wire  of  platinum  within  one  of  silver  ten  times  thicker,  and  drawing 
down  the  compound  wire  till  it  be  3(0  of  an  inch»  a  wire  of  platinum  of  ^^  of  an  inch 
will  exist  in  its  centre,  which  may  be  obtained  apart,  by  dinolving  the  silver  away  ia 
nitric  acid.     This  pretty  experiment  was  first  made  by  Dr.  WoUaston. 

The  French  draw-plates  are  so  much  esteemed,  that  one  of  tbe  best  of  them  used  to 
be  sold  in  this  country,  during  the  late  war,  for  its  weight  in  silver.  The  holes  are 
formed  with  a  steel  punch ;  being  made  large  on  that  side  where  the  wire  enters,  and 
diminishing  with  a  regular  taper  to  the  other  side.  In  the  act  of  drawing,  they  must  be 
well  supplied  with  grease  for  tbe  larger  kinds  of  wire,  and  with  wax  for  the  smaller. 

WOAD  {Vouede,  Atsfd;  Fr. ;  Waid,  Germ.  ;  ImoHs  tmetoria,  Linn.);  the  ghstum 
of  the  ancient  Gauls  and  Germans ;  is  an  herbaceous  plant  which  was  formerly  much 
cultivated,  as  affording  a  permanent  blue  dye,  but  it  has  been  in  modern  times  well  nigh 
superseded  by  indigo,  Pliny  says,  ^  A  certain  plant  which  resembles  phniago,  called 
plasium,  is  employed  by  the  women  and  girls  in  Gieat  Britain  for  dyeing  their  bodies 
all  over,  when  they  assist  at  certain  religious  ceremonies ;  they  have  then  the  colour  of 
Ethiopians.**  r—  Hut,  Nat.  cap.  xxii.  §  8. 

When  the  arts,  which  had  perished  with  the  Roman  Empire,  were  revived,  in  the 
middle  ages,  woad  began  to  be  generally  used  for  dyeing  blue,  and  became  an  object  of 
most  extensive  cultivation  in  many  countries  of  Europe.  The  environs  of  Toulouse  and 
Mirepoix,  in  Upper  Languedoc,  produce  annually  40/XX),000  pounds  of  the  prepared 
woad,  or  pastel,  of  which  2O(X00O  bales  were  consumed  at  Bordeaux.  Beruni,  a  rich 
manufacturer  of  this  drug,  became  surety  for  the  payment  of  the  ransom  of  his  king^ 
Francis  I.,  then  the  prisoner  of  Charles  V.  in  Spain. 

Tlie  leaves  of  woad  are  fermented  in  heaps,  to  destroy  certain  vegetable  principlea 
injurious  to  the  beauty  of  tbe  dye,  as  also  to  elaborate  the  indigoferous  matters  present 
before  they  are  brought  into  the  market ;  but  they  should  be  carefully  watched  during 
this  process.  Whenever  the  leaves  have  arrived  at  maturity,  a  point  judged  of  very  dif- 
ferently in  different  countries,  they  are  stripped  off  the  plant,  a  cropping  which  is  repeated 
as  often  as  they  shoot,  being  three  or  four  times  in  Germany,  and  eight  or  ten  times  in 
Italy.  The  leaves  are  dried  as  quickly  as  possible,  but  not  so  much  as  to  become 
black ;  and  they  are  ground  before  they  get  quite  dry.  The  resulting  paste  is  laid  upon 
a  sloping  pavement,  with  gutters  for  conducting  hie  juice  which  exudes  into  a  tank  ; 
the  heap  being  tramped  from  time  to  time,  to  promote  the  discbarge  of  tbe  juice.  The 
woad  ferments,  swells,  and  cracks  in  many  places,  which  fissures  must  be  closed ;  the 
whole  being  occasionally  watered.  The  fermenUtion  is  continued  for  twenty  or  thirty 
days,  in  cold  weather ;  and  if  the  leaves  have  been  gathered  dry^  as  in  Italy,  for  four 
months.  When  the  fermented  heap  has  become  moderately  dry,  it  is  ground  again,  and 
put  up  in  cakes  of  from  one  to  three  pounds;  which  are  then  fully  dried,  and  packed  up 
in  bundles  for  the  market.     Many  dyers  subject  the  pastel  to  a  second  fermentation. 

1,600  square  toises  (fiithoms)  of  land  afford  in  two  cuttings  at  least  19,000  pounds  of 
leaves,  of  which  weight  four-fifths  are  lost  in  the  fermentation,  leaving  3,880  pounds  of 
pastel,  in  loaves  or  cakes.  When  good,  it  has  rather  a  yellow,  or  greenish-yellow,  than 
a  blue  colour  ;  it  is  light,  and  slightly  humid ;  it  gives  to  paper  a  pale-green  trace  ;  and 
improves  by  age,  in  consequence  of  an  obscure  fermentation  ;  for  if  kept  four  years,  it 
dyes  twice  as  much  as  after  two  years.  According  to  Hellot,  4  pounds  of  Guatemala 
indigo  produce  the  same  effect  as  210  pounds  of  the  pastel  of  Albi.  At  Quins  in  Pied- 
mont, the  dyers  estimate  that  6  pounds  of  indigo  are  equivalent  to  300  of  pastel ;  but 
Chaptal  thinks  the  indigo  underrated. 

Pastel  will  dye  blue  of  itself,  but  it  b  commonly  employed  1^  a  fermentative  addition 
to  the  proper  blue  vat,  as  described  under  Indigo. 

Fresh  woad,  analysed  by  Chevreul,  afforded,  in  iOO  parts,  65*4  of  juice.  After  being 
steeped  in  water,  tbe  remaining  mass  yielded,  on  expression,  S9*65  of  liquid ;  being  in 
whole,  95*05  parts,  leaving  4*95  of  ligneous  fibre.  Tbe  juic^  by  filtration,  gave  1  '95 
of  green  fecula.  J  00  parts  of  fresh  woad,  when  dried,  are /educed  to  13*76  parts. 
Alcohol,  boiled  upon  dry  woad,  deposits,  after  cooling,  indigo  in  microscopic  needles ; 
but  these  cannot  be  separated  from  the  vegetable  albumine,  which  retains  a  greenish-gray 
colour. 

WOLFRAM,  is  tbe  native  tungstate  of  iron  and  manganese,  a  mineral  which 
occurs  in  primitive  formations,  along  with  the  ores  of  tin,  antimony,  and  lead,  in  tho 
Bohemian  Erzegebirge,  in  Cornwall,  Switzerland,  North  America,  &c.  It  is  used  by 
chemists  for  obtaining  tungstic  acid  and  tungstenum. 
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WOOD. 


WOOD  (BifUt  Fr. ;  Hch,  Genn.) ;  is  tbe  hard  but  porous  ttMue  between  the  pctft 
and  the  bark  of  trees  and  shrubs,  through  which  the  chief  part  of  tbe  juiecs  are  con- 
ducted from  the  root  towards  the  branches  and  leaves,  during  the  life  of  tbe  Tegetable^ 
The  ligneous  fibre  is  the  substance  which  remains  after  the  plant  has  been  tobjeeCed  to 
the  solvent  action  of  ether,  alcohol,  water,  dilute  acids,  and  caustic  alkaline  Ijea.  It 
is  considered  by  chemists  that  dry  timber  consists,  on  an  average,  of  96  parts  of  fibrosis 
and  4  of  soluble  matter,  in  100 ;  but  that  these  proportions  vary  somewhat  with  tbe 
seasons,  the  soil,  and  the  plant.  All  kinds  of  wood  sink  in  water,  when  placed  in  • 
basin  of  it  under  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump ;  showing  their  specific  ^rmvity 
to  be  greater  than  1*000.  That  of  fir  and  maple  is  stated,  by  cbemical  authors,  to  be 
1  *46  ;  and  that  of  oak  and  beech,  at  1  *53 ;  but  I  believe  them  to  have  all  the  same 
spec.  gray,  as  the  fibre  of  flax  ;  namely,  1*50,  as  determined  by  me  some  yean  ago.* 

Wood  becomes  snow-white,  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  chlorine ;  digested  with 
sulphuric  acid,  it  is  transformed  first  into  gum,  and,  by  ebullition  with  water  afterwards 
into  grape-sugar ;  with  ccmcentrated  nitric  acid,  it  grows  yellow,  loses  ite  coherencew 
fiills  into  a  pulverulent  mass,  but  eventually  dissolves,  and  is  converted  into  oxalie  seid; 
with  strong  caustic  alkaline  lyes,  in  a  hot  state,  it  swelk  up  excessively,  dissolves  into  a 
homogeneous  liquid,  and  changes  into  a  blackish-brown  mass,  ocmtaining  oxalic  and 
acetic  acids. 

The  composition  of  wood  has  been  examined  by  Gay  Luasae  and  Thenard^  and 
Dr.  Prout.     The  first  two  chemists  found  it  to  consist,  in  100  parts,  of-^ 

Oak.  Beecli. 

Carbon                 .            *            .     53-53  51-45 

Hydrogen            ...       5*69  5*82 

Oxygen                ...    41*78  42*73 

According  to  Dr.  Prout,  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  are  in  the  exact  proportions  to  farm 
water.  Willow  contains  50,  and  box  49*8  per  cent  of  carbon ;  each  containing,  there- 
fore, very  nearly  44  *444  of  oxygen,  and  5'555  of  hydrogen.  In  the  analyses  of  Gay 
Lussac  and  Thenard,  there  is  a  great  excess  of  hydrogen  above  what  the  oxygen  requires 


Tablx  of  the  DisTiLLiTioK  of  Omk  Pound  of  Woon,  dried,  at  86^  Fahr. 


Name  of  the  Wood. 


White  birch    - 

Red  beech 

Prick  wood  (spindle  tree) 

Large  leaved  linden     - 

Red  or  scarlet  oak 

White  beech    - 

Common  ash  • 

Horse  chestnut 

Italian  poplar  - 

Silver  poplar  - 

White  wUlow  - 

Root  of 'the  sassafras  laurel 

Wild  service  tree. 

Basket  willow 

Dogberry  tree 

Buckthorn 

Logwood        -  • 

Alder 

Juniper 

White  fir  (deal) 

Common  pine  wood    - 

Savine  tree 

Red  deal  (pine) 

Guiac  wood    - 


Weight  of 
Wood  Acid. 


7 
8 

7 

7j 

7 

7i 

7- 

6 

6\ 

7 

6 


OneOnnceorthc 

Acid  Sataratee 

of  Carbonate  of 

Fotaih. 


Grains. 
44 
44 
40 
41 
40 
40 
34 
SI 
SO 
30 
28 
29 
28 
27 
27 
^6 
26 
22 
23 
23 
22 
20 
IS 
16 


Weight  of  the 

oombustlble 

OU. 


I 


■ 


t 


2: 


2: 
2 


Wcd^tof 
CbarcoaL 


J 


3 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
4 


««T.  J'^.S*.""*?  dlflference  found  by  experiment  between  tbe  tpedftc  gravity  of  flax  (I-JO)  and  of 
Ski-lit!'^;  Ir*"  *?*"?***  tothink  that  the  densltv  of  both  niay  be  considered  to  be  eqoal,  or  160.  — 
^MosopkifqfMamtfacturet,  2d  edition,  pp,9J,99t  99,  ■  «•— ^ 
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ioforai  water.  A  uthenrieth  stated,  aome  years  ag6»  that  he  found  that  fine  sawdust, 
mixed  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  wheat  fiour,  made  a  coherent  dough  with  water, 
which  formed  an  excellent  food  for  pigs ;  apparently  showing  that  the  digestive  organs 
of  th  animal  could  operate  the  same  sort  of  change  upon  wm>d  as  sulphuric  acid  does. 
WOOD-PRESERVING.  Mr.  Bethell's  invention  consists  in  impregnating  wood 
throughout  with  oil  of  tar  and  other  bituminous  matters,  containing  creosote,  and  also 
with  pyrolignite  of  iron,  which  liolds  more  creosote  in  solution  than  any  other  watery 
menstruum. 

Tlie  wood  is  pot  in  a  close  iron  tank,  like  a  high-pressure  steam-boiler,  which  is  then 
closed  and  filled  with  the  tar  oil  or  pyrolignite.  The  air  b  then  exhausted  by  air-pumps, 
and  afterwards  more  oil  or  pyrolignite  is  forced  in  by  hydrostatic  pumps,  until  a  pres- 
fuire  equal  to  from  100  to  150  pounds  to  the  inch  is  obtained.  This  pressure  is  kept 
ftp  by  the  firequent  working  of  the  pumps  during  six  or  seven  hours,  whereby  the  wood 
becomes  thoroughly  saturated  with  the  tar  oil,  or  the  pyrolignite  of  iron,  and  will  be 
found  to  weigh  from  8  to  IS  pounds  per  cube  foot  heavier  than  before. 

In  a  large  tank,  like  one  of  those  used  on  the  Bristol  and  Exeter  Railway,  20  loads 
of  timber  per  day  can  be  prepared. 

The  effect  produced  is  that  of  perfectly  coagulating  the  albumen  in  the  sap,  thus  pre- 
venting its  putrefiiction.  For  wood  that  will  be  much  exposed  to  the  weather,  and 
aitemately  wet  and  dry,  the  mere  coagulation  of  the  sap  is  not  sufficient ;  for  although 
tiie  albumen  contained  in  the  sap  of  the  wood  is  the  most  liable  and  the  first  to  putrefy, 
yet  the  ligneous  fibre  itself,  after  it  has  been  deprived  of  all  sap,  will,  when  exposed  in 
a  warm  damp  situation,  rot  and  crumble  into  dust.  To  preserve  wood,  therefore,  that 
will  be  much  exposed  to  the  weather,  it  is  not  only  necessary  that  the  sap  should  be 
coagulated,  but  that  the  fibres  should  be  protected  from  moisture,  which  is  effectually 
done  by  this  process. 

The  atmospheric  action  on  wood  thus  prepared  renders  it  tougher,  and  infinitely 
stronger.  A  post  made  of  beech,  or  even  of  Scotch  fir,  is  rendered  more  durable,  and 
as  strong  as  one  made  of  the  best  oak;  the  bituminous  mixture  with  which  all  its  pores 
arc  filled  acting  as  a  cement  to  bind  the  fibres  together  in  a  close  tough  mass ;  and  the 
more  porous  the  wood  is,  the  more  durable  and  tough  it  becomes,  as  it  imbibes  a 
greater  quantity  of  the  bituminous  oil,  which  is  proved  by  its  increased  weight.  The 
materials  which  are  ii\jected  preserve  iron  and  metals  from  corrosion  ;  and  an  iron  bolt 
driven  into  wood  so  saturated  remains  perfectly  sound  and  free  from  rust.  It  also 
resists  the  attack  of  insects ;  and  it  has  been  proved  by  Mr.  Pricbard,  at  Shoreham 
Harbour,  that  the  teredo  navalig,  or  naval  worm,  will  not  touch  it 

Wood  thus  prepared  for  sleepers,  piles,  posts,  fencing,  &c,  is  not  at  all  affected  by 
alternate  exposure  to  wet  and  dry ;  it  requires  no  painting,  and  after  it  has  been  ex- 
posed to  the  air  for  some  days  it  loses  every  unpleasant  smell. 

Tills  process  has  been  adopted  by  the  following  eminent  engineers  —  via.,  Mr.  Robert 
Stephenson,  Mr.  Brunei,  Mr.  Bidder,  Mr.  Braithwaite,  Mr.  Buck,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr. 
Wickstead,  Mr.  Prichard,  and  others ;  and  has  been  used  with  the  greatest  success  on 
the  Great  Western  Railway,  the  Bristol  and  Exeter  Railway,  the  Manchester  and 
Birmingham  Railway,  the  North  Eastern,  the  South  Eastern,  the  Stockton  and  Dar* 
lington,  and  at  Shoreham  Harbour ;  and  lately,  in  consequence  of  the  excellent  appear- 
ance  of  the  prepared  sleepers,  after  three  years*  exposure  to  the  weather,  an  order  has 
lieen  issued  by  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson,  that  the  sleepers  hereafter  to  be  used  on  the 
London  and  Birmingham  Railway  are  to  be  prepared  with  it  before  lieing  put  down. 

The  expense  of  preparing  the  wood  varies  from  10s.  to  15s.  per  load,  according  ta 
situation,  and  tlie  distance  from  the  manufiictories  where  the  material  is  made. 

Mr.  Bethel]  supplies  the  material  at  a  low  price  from  his  manufiictories,  either  at 
Nine  Elms,  Vauxball ;  Bow  Common ;  or  Birmingham ;  and  also  parties  prepare  the 
timber  themselves. 

For  railway  sleepers  it  is  highly  useful,  as  the  commonest  Scotch  fir  sleeper,  when 
thus  prepared,  will  last  for  centuries.  Those  which  have  been  in  use  3  years  and  up- 
wards look  much  better  now  than  when  first  laid  down,  having  become  harder,  more 
consolidated,  and  perfectly  waterproof;  which  qualities,  combined  with  that  of  per- 
fectly resisting  the  worm,  render  this  process  eminently  useful  for  piles,  and  all  other 
woodwork  placed  under  water.  Posts  for  gates  or  fencing,  if  prepared  in  this  manner, 
may  be  made  of  Scotch  fir,  or  the  cheapest  wood  that  can  be  obtained,  and  will  not 
decay  like  oak  posts,  which  invariably  become  rotten  near  the  earth  after  a  lew  yeara. 

WOOF,  is  the  same  as  Weft. 

WOOLLEN  MANUFACTURE.  In  reference  to  textile  fabrics,  sheep'k  wool  is 
of  two  different  sorts,  the  short  and  the  long-stapled  ;  each  of  which  requires  different 
modes  of  manufacture  in  the  preparation  and  spinning  processes,  as  also  in  the  treatment 
of  the  cloth  after  it  is  woven,  to  fit  it  for  the  market.  Each  of  these  is,  moreover,  dis- 
tinguished in  commerce  by  the  names  of  fleece  wools  and  dead  wools,  according  as  they 
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have  been  shorn  at  the  usual  annual  period  from  the  Wing  animal,  or  are  cut  from  its 
skin  after  death,  llie  latter  are  eomparatttely  harsh,  weak,  and  incapable  of  imbibui^ 
the  dyeing  principles,  more  especially  if  the  sheep  has  died  of  some  malignant  distemper. 
The  annular  pores,  leuling  into  the  tubular  cavities  of  the  filaments,  seem,  in  tiiis  ease, 
to  have  dirunk  and  become  obstructed.  The  time  of  year  Ibr  sbcap-shcario^  most 
favourable  to  the  quality  of  the  wool,  and  the  comfort  of  the  animal,  is  towards  tbe  c9Mi 
of  June  and  beginning  of  July  ;-^the  period  when  Lord  Leicester  holda  his  celebrated 
rural  fete  for  that  interesting  purpose. 

The  wool  of  the  sheep  has  been  surprisingly  improred  by  its  domestic  cultare.      The 
mouJioH  <  Ovii  ortssX  the  parent  stock  from  which  our  sheep  is  undoubtedly  derived, 
and  which  is  still  found  in  a  wild  state  upon  the  mountains  of  Sardinia,  Corsica,  Bailary,. 
Greece,  and  Asia  Minor,  has  a  very  short  and  coarse  fleece,  more  like  hair  than  vrooL 
When  this  animal  is  brought  under  the  fostering  care  of  man,  the  rank  fibres  gradoall  j 
disappear  ;  while  the  soft  wool  round  their  roots,  little  conspicuous  ib  the  wild  animal, 
becomes  singularly  developed.     The  male  mo&t  speedily  undergoes  this  change,  aod 
continues  ever  afterwards  to  possess  far  more  power  in  modifying  the  fleece  ef  tbe 
offspring,  than  the  female  parent.     The  produce  of  a  breed  from  a  coarse-woolled  ewe  and 
a  fine-woollcd  ram,  is  not  of  a  mean  quality  between  tbe  two,  but  half-way  neaier  that 
of  the  sire.     By  coupling  the  female  thus  generated  with  such  a  male  aa  the  Ibrmcr, 
another  improvement  of  one-half  will  be  obtained,  affording  a  staple  three-ibarths  finer 
than  that  of  the  grandam.     By  proceeding  inversely,  tbe  wool  would  be  as  rapidly 
deteriorated.     It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  the  first  consequence  in  wool  husbandxy,  to 
exclude  from  the  flock  all  coarse-fleeced  rams. 

Long  wool  is  the  produce  of  a  peculiar  variety  of  sheep,  and  varies  in  the  length  of 
its  fibres  from  S  to  8  inches*  Such  wool  is  not  carded  Like  cotton,  but  combed  like 
flax,  either  by  hand  or  appropriate  machinery.  Short  wool  is  seldom  longer  than  3  or 
4  inches;  it  is  susceptible  of  carding  and  felting,  by  which  processes  the  filaments 
become  first  convoluted,  and  then  densely  matted  together.  The  shorter  sorts  ai 
combing  wool  are  used  principally  for  hosiery,  though  of  late  years  the  finer  kinds 
have  been  extensively  worked  up  into  merino  and  mousseline-de«laine  fabrics.  The 
longer  wools  of  tbe  Leicestershire  breed  are  manufiictored  into  hard  yarns,  for 
worsted-pieces,  such  as  waistcoats,  carpets,  bombasines,  poplins,  crapes,  &c. 

The  wool  of  which  good  broad  cloth  is  made  should  be  not  only  shorter,  but,  generally 
speaking,  finer  and  softer  than  the  worsted  wools,  in  order  to  fit  them  fi>r  tiM  fulling 
process.  Some  wool-sorters  and  wool-staplers  acquire  by  practice  great  nicety  of  discern- 
ment in  judging  of  wools  by  the  touch  and  traction  of  the  fingers.  Some  years  i^  I 
made  a  series  of  observations  upon  different  wools,  and  published  tbe  results.  Tbe 
filaments  of  the  finer  qualities  varied  in  thickness  from  -J^  to  j^  of  an  inch ;  their 
structure  is  very  curious,  eahibiting,  in  a  good  achromatic  microGcope,  at  intervals  of 
about  j^  of  an  inch,  a  series  of  serrated  rings,  imbricated  towards  cseh  other,  Oke 
tbe  jomts  of  ^^viaelMia,  or  rather  like  the  scaly  zones  of  a  serpents  dcin.  See 
I^ilosophp  of  Manufactures,  Jlg».  11,  13.,  page  91.  second  edition. 

There  are  fi»ur  distinct  qualities  of  wool  upon  every  sheep  ;  the  finest  being  upon  the 
spine,  from  the  neck  to  within  6  inches  of  the  tail,  including  one-third  of  the  bicndth  of 
the  back  ;  the  second  covers  the  flanks  between  the  thighs  and  the  dioulders ;  the  third 
clothes  the  neck  and  the  rump  ;  and  the  fourth  extends  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  neck 
and  breast  down  to  the  feet,  as  also  upon  a  part  of  the  shoulders  and  the  thighs,  to  the 
bottom  of  tbe  hind  quarter.  These  should  be  torn  asunder,  and  sorted,  immediately 
after  the  shearing. 

The  harshness  of  wools  is  dependent  not  solely  upon  the  breed  of  the  animal,  or  tbe 
climate,  but  is  owing  to  certain  peculiarities  in  the  pasture,  derived  from  the  soiL  It 
is  known,  that  in  slieep  fed  upon  chalky  districts,  wool  is  apt  to  get  coarse ;  but  in  those 
upon  a  rich  loamy  soil,  it  becomes  soft  and  silky.  Tlie  ardent  sun  of  Spain  renders  the 
fleece  of  the  Merino  breed  harsher  than  it  is  in  the  milder  climate  of  Saxony.  &nearing 
sheep  with  a  mixture  of  tar  and  butter  is  deemed  fitvourable  to  the  softness  of  their 
wool. 

All  wool,  in  its  natural  state,  contains  a  quantity  of  a  peculiar  potash-soap,  secreted 
by  the  animal,  called  in  this  country  the  yoik ;  which  may  be  washed  out  by  water  alone, 
with  which  it  forms  a  sort  of  lather.  It  constitutes  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  wool, 
being  most  abundant  in  the  Merino  breed  of  sheep ;  and  however  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  the  wool  on  the  living  animal,  should  be  taken  out  soon  after  it  is  shorn,  lest 
it  iivjure  the  fibres  by  fermentation,  and  cause  them  to  become  hard  and  brittle.  After 
being  washed  in  water,  somewhat  more  than  lukewarm,  the  wool  should  be  well  pressed, 
and  carefully  dried. 

Mr.  Hicks,  of  Huddcrsfield,  obtained  a  patent  some  years  ago  for  a  machine  for 
cleaning  wool  from  burs.  It  consists  of  4  rotary  beaters,  which  act  in  succession.  The  wool 
having  been  opened  and  spread  upon  a  feeding  clotli  is  carried  by  it  to  the  drawing  rollers^ 
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and  ii  then  delinrcd  to  tba  BcliDn  at  the  beater,  bj  which  il  it  carried  along  A  curred 
grating  Eo  Ibe  fted  cloth  of  uiother  beiter,  k>  u  lo  be  inidc  eTentual]y  quite  clean. 

England  grows  annual];  about  1,009,000  paeki  of  wool.  Tbe  qiuntily  iioptirled 
into  the  United  Kingdom,  in  1850,  wai  7S,6T4,483  Iba. ;  in  1S51,  Ht,063,679  Ibi.)  of 
which  IS.aiO,  JS9  IbK  and  51,993,463  Ibt  r«apMti*ei;  were  from  Briliili  pooeatiani. 

Haring  premind  Ibne  general  ofasenitioni  oo  wool,  I  iliall  now  proceed  to  treat  of 
ita  OMWunotura^  bc^mung  with  that  at  wool-conning,  or 


n  fibre  i>  required  to  furm  a  nnaoth 
id  Gnialiing  (he  cloth.  It 
s  parallel  as  poauble  bf  a 

I  is  first  of  all  waihed  Uy 


e  drjing  i, 


In  thia  branch  of  biuineas,  a  long  stapled  and  fim 
Ie*e1  yam,  little  liable  to  ahrink,  curl  or  felt  in  wearing  ai 
must  not  be  entangled  bj  carding,  but  rtretcbed  in  linci  i 
auitable  ajstem  of  caaAiitj;,  manual  or  mecbanieal. 

When  tbe  long  wool  ia  brought  into  the  worsted  fkctorj,  i 
men  with  aoap  and  water,  who  are  paid  for  their  labour 
wsiated  l>;  a  boy,  who  receiret  the  wool  as  it  issuea  from  bel 

(kt  BLiAfniNo).  Ilie  hoj  carriei  off  the  wool  in  baiketa,  and  spreads  ii  evenly  upoa 
the  floor  of  the  drjring-rDom,  iisusUf  an  apartment  orer  the  boilers  of  the  ateatn.engim^ 
vliich  a  thui  economically  bested  to  Ihe  proper  temperature.  Tbe  health  of  the  boy* 
employed  in  this  businen  is  found  to  be  not  at  all  ii^jured. 

The  wool,  when  properly  dried,  a  Iraniferred  to  a  moehine  called  tbe  phtditr,  which 
ia  always  superintended  by  a  boy  of  IS  or  14  yean  of  age.  being  very  light  work.  He 
lays  the  tresses  of  wool  pretty  evenly  upon  the  feed-apron,  or  talile  corored  witli  an 
endless  moving  web  of  canras,  which,  as  it  adrances.  deliien  (he  ends  of  the  long  tulls 
to  a  pair  of  fluted  rollen,  whence  it  is  introduced  into  a  lanning  apparatus,  somewhat 
similar  to  the  wiUow  employed  in  the  cotton  manululure,  which  see.  The  fllamenU 
are  turned  out  at  the  opposite  end  of  this  winnowing  machine,  straightened,  cleaned, 
and  ready  fur  the  combing  operation.  According  to  the  old  practice  ofllw  trade,  and  still 
for  tbe  finer  descriptions  of  the  long  staple, 
according  to  the  present  practice,  tbe  wool 
is  carded  by  hand.  This  i>  fur  more  serere 
labour  ihsn  any  subscrrient  to  machinery, 
and  is  carried  on  in  rooms  rendered  closa 

to  hest  the  combs,  snd  so  enable  (hem  to 
rr  the  fibres  soft,  Sctible,  and  elastic. 


task  a 


robust  men 


tnjtaged.     They  use  three  implements ; 

which  one  of  the  combs  can  be  fixed  ; 

sf  the  combs.  Each  comb  is  composed 
either  of  two  or  three  rows  of  painted  tapering  iteel  teeth,  b, 
yip.  l.?4  Indisposed  in  two  or  three  paraltelplsnes,  each  row  being 
a  little  longer  Ihm  the  preceding.  They  are  made  fast  at  the 
roots  to  a  woollen  stock  or  head  c.  which  is  catered  with  horn 
and  has  a  handle  d,  filed  into  it  at  right  Bngl«  to  the  lines  of 
the  teeth.  The  spaces  between  these  two  or  three  planes  of  teeth 
is  about  one-third  of  sn  inch  at  their  botlams,  but  tomewlut 
more  at  their  tips.  The  first  combing,  when  the  fibres  sre  most 
cntanaled.  is  performed  with  the  Iwo-mw  toothed  combs;  tha 
second  or  finishing  combine,  *ilh  the  three-row  toothed. 

In  the  workshop  a  post  is  pisnted  (,fig.  154!.)  upright,  for 
resting  (he  combs   occasionally  upon,  during  the  operation. 
An  iron  slom  g,  projects  from  it  borisontally,  hanng  its  end 
turned  up,  BO  OS  to  pass  through  a  hulc  in  the  handle  of  the 
comb.     Near  ita  point  of  inseriion  into  the  post,  there  is  an- 
other staple  point  A.  which  enters  into  the  hollow  end  of  the 
handle;  which,  between  these  two  catchea,  is  firmly  secured 
tutheposL  Theslore  is  a  very  simple  aflair,  consisting  merely 
of  n  Rat  iron  plate,  heated  by  Hre  or  steam,  and  surmounted 
with  a  similar  pl.ite.  at  nn  intcrial  sufficient  to  allow  the  teeth 
side,  which  ia  left  open,  while  tlie  space  between  their 
is  closed  to  confine  the  heat- 
In  combing  the  wool,  the  workman  takes  it  up  in  tresses  of  about  four  ounces  each, 
sprinkles  it  with  oil,  and  rolls  it  about  in  bis  bands,  to  render  all  the  filaments  equally 
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unctuous.     Some  harsh  dry  wools  require  one -sixteenth  their  weight  of  oil,  others  »•:» 
more  than  a  fortieth*   He  next  attaches  a  heated  comb  to  the  post,  with  its  teeth  pointed 
upwards,  seises  one-half  of  the  tress  of  wool  in  his  hands,  throws  it  over  the  teeth,  thea 
draws  it  through  them,  and  thus  repeatedly:  leaving  a  few  straight  filaments  rmth  time 
upon  the  comb.   When  the  comb  has  in  this  way  collected  ail  the  wool,  it  is  placed  with  its 
points  inserted  into  the  cell  of  the  stove>  with  the  wool  hanging  down  outside,  exposed 
to  the  influence  of  the  heat.    The  other  comb,  just  removed  in  a  heated  ^ate  from  the 
stove,  is  planted  upon  the  post,  and  furnished  in  its  turn  with  the  remaining  two-ounee 
tress  of  wool ;  after  which  it  supplants  the  preceding  at  the  stove.     Having  both  combs 
now  hot,  he  holds  one  of  them  with  his  left  hand  over  his  knee,  being  seated  upon  a  low 
stool,  and  seizing  the  other  with  his  right  hand,  he  combs  the  wool  upon  the  first,  by 
introducing  the  teeth  of  one  comb  into  the  wool  stuck  in  the  other,  and  drawing  tb^m 
through  it.     This  manipulation  is  skilfully  repeated,  till  the  fibres  are  laid  tnilj  parallel 
like  a  flat  tresa  of  hair.     It  is  proper  to  begin  by  combing  the  tips  of  the  trees  and  to 
advance  progressively,  from  the  one  end  towards  the  other,  till  at  length  the  combs  are 
worked  with  their  teeth  as  closely  together  as  is  possible,  without  bringing  them  into  col- 
lision.    If  the  workman  proceeded  otherwise,  he  would  be  apt  to  rupture  the  filaments, 
or  tear  their  ends  entirely  out  of  one  of  the  combs.     The  flocks  left  at  the  end  cC  the 
process,  because  they  are  too  short  for  the  comber  to  grasp  them  in  his  hand,  are  called 
nojfla.     They  are  unfit  fiir  the  worsted  spinner,  and  are  reserved  for  the  coarse  doch 
manufiMture. 

The  wool  finally  drawn  off  from  the  comb,  though  it  may  form  a  uniform  tress  of 
straight  filaments,  must  yet  be  combed  again  at  a  somewhat  lower  temperature,  to  prc^ 
pare  it  perfectly  for  the  spinning  operation.  From  tea  to  twelve  slivers  are  then, 
arranged  in  one  parcel. 

To  relieve  the  workman  from  this  laborious  and  not  very  salubrious  task  has  beea 
the  object  of  many  mechanical  inventions.     One  of  these,  considerably  employed  in  this 
country  and  in  France,  is  the  invention  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Collier,  of  Pans,  for  which 
a  patent  was  obtained  in  England,  under  the  name  of  John  Piatt,  of  Sallbrd,   in 
November,  18S7,     It  consists  of  two  comb-wheels,  about  ten  feet  in  diameter,  having 
boUow  iron  spokes  filled  with  steam,  in  order  to  keep  the  whole  apparatus  at  a  proper 
oombing  heat     The  comb  fi>rms  a  circle,  made  fast  to  the  periphery  of  the  wheel,  the 
teeth  being  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  wheel.     The  shafts  of  the  two  wheels  are 
mounted  in  a  strong  firame  of  cast-iron  ;  not,  however,  in  horizontal  portions,  but  inclined 
at  acute  angles  to  the  horizon,  and  in  planes  crossing  each  other,  so  that  the  teeth  of  one 
circular  comb  sweep  with  a  steady  obliquity  over  the  teeth  of  the  other,  in  a  most 
ingenious  manner,  with  the  eflect  of  combing  tbe  tresses  of  wool  bung  upon  them.   Tlie 
proper  quantity  of  long  wool»  in  its  ordinary  state,  is  stuck  in  handfiiis  upoa  the  wheel, 
revolving  slowly,  by  a  boy,  seated  upon  the  ground  at  one  side  of  the  machine.     When- 
ever the  wheel  is  dressed,  the  machine  is  made  to  revolve  more  rapidly,  by  shifting  its 
driving-band  on  another  pulley  ;  and  it  is  beautiful  to  observe  the  deSiocy  andprecisioa 
with  which  it  smoothes  the  tangled  tress.   When  the  wools  are  set  in  rapid  totaidoa,  tbe 
loose  ends  of  the  fleece^  by  the  centrifugal  force,  are  thrown  out,  in  tbe  direction  of  radii, 
upon  tbe  teeth  of  the  other  revolving  comb-wheel,  so  as  to  be  drawn  out  and  made 
truly  straight.   The  operation  commences  upon  the  tips  of  the  tresses,  where  the  wheels, 
by  the  oblique  posture  of  their  shafts,  are  at  the  greatest  distance  apart ;  but  as  tbe 
planes  slowly  approach  to  parallelism,  the  teeth  enter  more  deeply  into  the  wool,  till  they 
progressively  comb  the  whole  length  of  its  fibres.    Tbe  machines  being  then  thrown  out 
of  gear,  the  teeth  are  stripped  of  the  tresses  by  the  band  of  the  attendant ;  the  myli,  or 
abort  refuse  wool,  being  also  removed,  and  kept  by  itself. 

This  operation  being  one  of  simple  superintendence,  not  of  handicraft  effort  and  skiD, 
like  the  old  combing  of  long  wool,  is  now  performed  by  boys  or  girls  of  13  and  14 
years  of  age;  and  places  in  a  striking  point  of  view  tlie  influence  of  automade 
mechanism,  in  so  embodying  dexterity  and  intelligence  in  a  machine,  as  to  render  tbe 
cheap  and  tractable  labour  of  children  a  substitute  for  the  high-priced  and  often  refractory 
exertions  of  workmen  too  prone  to  capricious  combinations^  The  chief  precaution  to  be 
taken  with  this  machine,  is  to  keep  the  steam-joints  tight,  so  as  not  to  wet  the  apartments 
and  to  provide  due  ventilation  for  the  operatives. 

The  following  machine,  patented  by  James  Noble,  of  Halifax,  worsted-spiniier,  ta 
February,  1834,  deserves  particular  notice,  as  its  mode  of  operation  adapts  it  well  also  for 
heckling  flax.  In  Jig»  1543.  tlie  internal  structure  is  exhibited.  Tbe  frame- work  o,  a, 
supports  the  axle  of  a  wheel  fr,  b,  in  suitable  bearings  on  each  dde  To  tbe  fiue  of  this 
wheel  is  affixed  the  eccentric  or  heart- wheel  cam  c,  c.  On  the  upper  part  of  the  periphery 
of  this  cam  or  heart-wheel,  a  lever  d,  d,  bears  merely  by  its  gravity ;  one  end  c^ 
which  lever  is  connected  by  a  joint  to  the  crank  e.  By  the  rotation  of  the  crank  e,  it 
will  be  perceived  that  the  lever  d,  will  be  slidden  to  and  fro  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
periphery  of  the  eccentric  or  hGort-whecl  cam  c,  tbe  outer  end  of  the  leter  d,  oarrying 
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Ilie  upper  M  working  tatnb 

1543 


BeeHe-paiattf,  as  It  nrarH^  pcrtbmilDg  an  dliptkal 


upon  tba  p 
or  tlie  bcart-*h«l 
cull)  c,  that  guide* 
A    fnonble 


. .  „        uDoombed 
wool  is  to  be  fed  by  hand,  and  to  b«  drawn  out  and  combed  Hiaight  bj  the  nunr- 

As  it  is  importaDt,  in  order  to  prerent  waite,  that  the  ends  of  the  wool  thould  ba 
first  combed  out,  and  that  the  needle-pointa  Should  be  made  to  penetnte  the  wool  pn>- 
greeaiTelj,  the  moTable  frame  7,  ii  in  tbe  Bnt  instance  placed  as  fkr  back  aa  poauble ; 
and  the  action  of  the  lever  d,  during  the  whole  operstioti,  is  >o  directed  b<r  the  Tarjing 
positioni  of  the  cam-wheel,  ai  to  allow  the  upper  comb  to  enter  at  fint  a  rer;  little 
waj  only  into  the  wool ;  but  ai  the  operation  of  combing  goes  on,  the  frame  with  the 
lower  comba  is  made  to  advance  gradually,  and  the  relative  poeitions  of  the  revolving 
heart  cam-wheel  e,  being  also  gradually  changed,  tbe  upper  or  working  needles  are  at 
length  allowed  to  be  drawn  completely  through  tbe  wool,  foi  tbe  purpoae  of  combing 
out  straight  the  whole  length  of  its  fibre. 

la  order  to  pie  to  tbe  machine  the  neceaaary  movements,  a  train  of  tootbed  wheels 
and  pinions  is  mounted,  mostly  on  studs  attached  to  the  side  of  the  frame ;  which 
train  of  wheels  and  pinions  ia  ahown  by  dots  in  the  figure,  to  avoid  confusion.  The 
driving  power,  a  hone  or  steam-en^ne,  ia  communicated  by  ■  band  10  a  rigger  on  tbe 
short  aile  > ;  which  aile  carrie*  a  pinion,  taking  into  one  of  the  wheels  oftho  train. 
From  this  wheel  the  crank  a,  that  works  the  lever  d,  is  driven  ;  and  also,  by  geer  fiom 
the  same  pioloo,  the  axle  of  the  wheel  b,  carrying  the  eccentric  or  heart-wheel  cam, 
is  also  actuated,  but  slower  than  the  crank-axle. 

At  the  end  of  the  axle  of  the  wheel  b,  and  cam  c,  a  bevel  pinion  is  affixed,  which 
gecrs  into  a  corresponding  bevel  pinion  on  the  end  of  the  latenl  shaft  JL     The  reretse 
end  of  thia  shaft  has  a  worm  or  endleas  aerew  I,  taking  into  a  toothed  wheel  ■■ ;  and 
this  last-mentioned  toothed  wheel  geeia  into  a  rack  at  tbe  imder  part  of  the  Aame  p. 
It  will  hence  be  perceived,  that  by  the  movemeota  of  the  train  of  wheels,  a  slow 
~  motion  is  pven  to  the  firame  g,  by  which  the  lower 

needles  carrying  the  wool  are  prt^resDvely  ad* 
vaoced  as  the  operation  goea  on  ;  and  also,  that  by 
the  other  wheels  of  the  Iraio,  the  heait-wheel  cam 
ia  made  to  rotate,  fiir  the  purpose  of  giving  such 
varying  dimlioos  to  the  stroke  of  the  lever  which 
slides  upon  its  periphery,  and  to  the  working 
comb,  as  shall  cause  the  comb  to  operate  gradually 
the  wool  as  it  is  brought  forward.  The  con- 
1  of  the  fnuna  which  hold  the  needles,  and 
the  manner  of  filing  them  in  the  machine,  present 
no  features  of  importance ;  it  is  therefore  unneiea- 
sary  to  describe  them  forthcr,  than  to  say,  that 
the  hecklra  are  to  be  heated  when  used  for  combing 
wool  Instead  of  introducing  tbe  wool  to  be 
combed  into  the  lower  needles  by  hand,  it  is  some- 
times fed  in,  by  means  of  an  emUees  fi?cding-cloIh, 
as  shown  in  fy.  1£44.  This  endleas  cloth  is  dis- 
tended over  two  rollers,  which  are  made  to  revolve, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  cloth  with  the  wool 
forward,  by  msans  of  the  endleas  screw  and  pinions. 
A  slight  variation  in  the  machine  ia  shown  at 
fy.  I545.,fbrthe  purpose  of  combing  wool  of  long 
fibre,  which  diflers  from  the  fanner  only  in  placing 
the  combs  or  needle  points  upon  a  revolving  cy- 
linder or  shaft  Attheendof  the  a>le  of  this  shaft, 
there  ia  a  toothed  wheel,  whicb  is  actuated  by  an 
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eniUea  (cnir  Upon  a  lateral  ihaft.  Tbeailsuriheejliiidaon  vbidi  Ibc  naadle*  are  Cud 
ii  Diounted  id  a  movable  Irame  or  earriiige,  in  order  that  the  poinU  (/  the  Dccdka  mar. 
in  the  6Ttt  ifutanoe,  be  brought  to  *et  upon  the  eiuli  of  the  voal  only,  ami  ultimatelir  he 
so  idianced  aa  to  eoabU  the  whole  length  of  the  fibres  to  be  drawn  through.  The 
progre&uve  sd^aDcrmeL^t  of  thU  carriage,  irith  the  needle  cjliiidcr,  is  effixted  bj  the 
agency  of  the  endlen  acrev  on  the  lateral  Bhafl  berore  mentioned. 

Some  conibing-machinis  reduce  the  wool  iulo  a  continuout  direr,  vhiiii  »  rcsdr 
for  the  dra<iu^t-&ame  1  but  the  tbott  •liien  pniduced  by  the  hand  combing,  miut 
be  Gist  jo'med  together,  by  what  U  called  plamUmg,  These  ili«en  are  rolled  up  by  ibc 
combers  ten  or  twelve  together,  in  balls  called  tops,  each  of  which  wngfaa  Inlf  a 
Iiouud.  At  the  spinning- mill  theae  are  unrolled,  and  Ibe  sliveia  are  laid  on  a  loDf;  plank  or 
trough,  with  the  ends  lapping  over,  in  order  to  splice  the  long  «id  of  one  sliver  into  the 
short  end  of  another.  The  long  end  is  that  which  was  drawn  off  first  from  the  comb,  and 
contains  the  longer  fibres ;  the  short  is  that  which  comes  last  G-om  the  con^  uid 
containl  the  shorter.  The  wool-comber  lays  all  the  slivcn  of  e*ch  ball  tbe  same  way, 
and  marlis  the  long  end  of  each  by  twisting  up  the  end  of  the  sliver.  It  is  ■  cnriDtu 
■;ircumstanc«i  (hat  when  >  top  or  ball  of  sliver)  is  unrolled  and  siretebed  out  atrajf^ht 
they  wit)  not  Mparatc  from  aiih  other  without  tearing  and  btesking,  if  the  — [— raiirm 
is  begun  at  the  short  ends ;  but  if  tbcy  are  first  parted  at  the.  long  ends,  they  will  tiadily 

The  machine  for  combing  long  wool,  G>r  which  Hcsra.  Donialhor^  and  Bana 
obtained  a  patent  in    April,  IHsi,  has  bcenfbund  to  work  weU,  aDd  Ihcsrfm  Bctits 
>  detailed  deacriptiaB ;  — 

Fig.  15*6.  is  an  deralkn  ;  fy. 
1547.  an  end  view;  atid;^.  15M. 
a  plan  t  in  whidi  a,  ^  m  (he 
fruning ;  b,  tbe  main  diaft,  facn- 
iog  >  pinion  which  drive*  tbe 
wheel  and  shaft  c,  in  geer  with  the 
1  d,  on  the  diaft  •.  Upa 
each  of  the  vheeb  e  and  J,  there 

-u«  two  piojectioDi  or  stada  f, 
which  cause  the  action  of  tiw 
combs  ff,  ff,  of  which  A,  A,  are  the 
table*  or  carriage*.  Tbeie  ate  ca- 
pable at  sliding  along  the  ^^ptf 
guid«  rails  of  the  fimming  & 
Tbtongb  these  antimga  or  taUa 
A,  il,  there  an  opeoinga  or  aliti, 
shown  by  dotlid  lints,  which  act 
as  guide*  to  the  bcUers  >,  i,  of  Ibe 
combs  jr.  S-  rendering  the  holdera 

~  susceptible  of  motHU  it  n|^t 
angles  to  the  course  pursued  by  tbe 

I,  by  meana  of  the  lever  handle*  J,  j, 

press  on  the  surlaee  of  tbe  heads 

!s ;  and  they  arc  also  held  by  stodt 

■      ■--■'—  -ide  of  the 


tabic*  L  The  combs  are  retained  in  the  holders  (,  ■', 
which  move  upon  inclined  auifsces,  and  are  made  to 
cf  tbe  oombs  g,g,  so  as  to  be  retained  in  their  plao 
affiled  to  the  holders,  which  pass  into  the  comb-heads, 
tables,  forked  projections  t,  i,  stand  out,  which  pass  tbrou^  the  openings  or  slits  fcnned 
in  the  table!  A  h ;  these  projections  are  worked  bom  ude  to  side  by  tbe  fi«o>c  i.  t, 
wbieb  turning  on  the  axis  or  shaft  I,  ^  is  caused  to  vibnte,  or  rock  to  and  fro,  by  the 
arms  m,  moved  by  the  eccentric  groove  ■,  made  Gist  to  the  shaft  (.  The  table*  k,  art 
drawn  inwards,  by  weights  suspended  on  cords  or  straps  o,  o,  which  pass  over  frictKa 
pa\\ejip,pi  whereby  the  weights  have  a  constant  tendency  to  draw  tlie  combs  into  ihe 
centre  of  the  machine,  as  soon  as  it  is  released  by  the  studs  /,  passing  beyond  the 
projecting  arms  g,  nn  the  tables.  On  the  shaft  r,  a  driving-tooth  or  catch  r,  is  fiinl, 
which  takes  into  the  ratchet  wheel  t,  and  prc^icU  one  of  its  teeih  at  evu;  rcvidutioa 
of  the  shaft  c  This  ratchet  wheel  turns  on  an  axis  at  t ;  to  the  ratchet  the  pulWv  r  is 
made  fast,  to  which  the  cord  or  band  v  is  secured,  aa  also  to  the  pulley  z,  on  the 
shaft j^.  On  the  shaft  y,  there  are  two  other  pulleys  z,  f,  having  the  cords  or  bands  a,  a. 
made  fast  to  them,  sind  also  to  the  end  of  the  gauge-plates  a,  furnished  with  gradu- 
ated steps,  against  which  the  tables  A,  j,  arc  drawing  at  each  operation  of  the  machinoi 
In  proportion  as  these  gauge-plates  arc  raised,  the  nearer  the  caniays  or  tabln  *,  will 
be  able  to  adcatice  to  the  centre  of  the  machine,  and  thus  permit  the  cornln  g,  g, 
to  lay  hold  of,  and  comb,  additional  lengths  of  the  woolly  fibres.  The  g3ugc-pUt«  s. 
■re  guided  up  by  the  bnrs  c,  which  pass  througb  openings,  slots,  or  guides,  malic  in 
the  framing  n,  as  shown  by  n. 
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To  Uk  ratchet  wheel  i,  an  inclinrd  projection  k,  is  made  Rut,  wbich  in  the  course  ol 
tlie  rolaliop  of  the  mtchet  wheel,  coma  under  the  leicr  r,  fiied  to  the  (hifi  a,  that  turni 
ill  li,^ariii^H.       To  this   ahaft   the    leven  i  and  j,   are  also 
(ivol  :    I  aeniDg  to  Ihrov  out  the  clicli  or  catch  i,  from  the 
r.i^ilj^i    itheel,  by  which  the  parts  of  the  machine  will  bo  rt- 
l.M-trl,   ncid  restored  to  poiitioni  ready  for  stdrtlng  again.     The 
Icicr  1,  siTves  to  >lidf  the  drum  upon   the  driving  rfiaft  b,  out 
of  gccr.   by  meani  of  the  forked  handle  i.,  when  the  machine 
is  to  lie  (topped,  whenever  it  hai  finiihtd  combing  ikcertun 
qtunlil]'  of  wool.      The  combs  vhieli   hold  the  irool  hare  a 
motion  upwarda,  in  order  to  t«ke  the  wool  out  oT 
the  way  of  the  combs  g,  g,  u  th»e  are  drawn  into 
the  centre  of  the  machine;  while  the  holding  combi 
deseend  to  Ur  the  wool  among  the   points  of  the 
combs  g,  g.      For  obtaining  thii  upward  and  down- 
ward motion,  the  combs  h,  v,  are  placed  upon  the 
tnrae  h,  and  retained  there  Juit  ai  the  combs  g.  g, 
are  upon  the  holden  t,  i.      Thi  framing  ■  is  made 
faat  to  the  bar  or  spindle  o,  which  moves  verti- 
cally through  openings  in  the  croaa-head  r,  and  the 
croas.|himinK  of  the  machine  q;  from   the  top  of 
L   which,  there  is  a  strap  passes  over  pulleys  with  a 
weight  Buspendcd  to  it ;  the  croas-hcad  being  sup- 
i!  J  1&  ported  by  the  two  guide-rods  a,  filed  to  the  cross- 
"^      frammgQ.   It  isby  the  guide-rodsa,and  theipindio 

while  the  spindle  is  made  to  rise  by  the  atuds  f,  as 
the  wheels  c  and  rfcomesueceoively  under  the  studs 

■--  spindle  o. 

ntitj  of  wool  is  to  be  placed  on  each  of  lhi> 
g,  and  u,  h,  the  machine  being  in  the  po- 
shafi  h,  is  set  in  motion,  it  will  drive  by 
Dm  the  remaining  parts  of  the  machine. 
The  first  effect  of  the  movement 

sufficiently  high  to  remove  the 
wool  out  of  the  way  of  the  combs 
^g,  which  will  be  drawn  to- 
wards the  centre  of  the  machine, 
as  soon  af  they  are  released  by 
the  itudi  /.  paaiing  the  pro- 
jecting arms  g,  on  the  tables  A ; 
but  the  distance  between  the 
combs  g,  g,  and  the  combs  H,  u, 
will  depend  on  the  height  to 
wbioh  the  gauge-plates  a,  have 
been  raised.  These  pbtes  are 
one  step  at  each  rerolution  of  the  shaft  c;  the  combs  g,  g,  will  therefore 
be  continually  approaching  more  nearly  to  the  comb*  ii,  x,  till  the  plates  a,  are  so 
much  raised  w  to  pcnoit  the  tablea  A.  to  approach  the  plates  a,  below  tlie  lowest  step 
or  graduation,  when  the  machine  vjtl  continue  to  work.  Notwilhstsnding  the  plates 
1,  continuing  to  rise,  there  b^g  only  parallel  surfacca  against  which  the  tables  come, 
the  combs  g,  g,  will  ■ueeesuiely  come  to  the  same  poaition,  till  the  inclined  projection 
I,  on  the  ratchet  wheel  i,  come*  under  the  lever  r,  which  will  stop  the  machine.  The 
wool  which  has  been  combed,  is  then  to  be  removed,  and  a  fresh  quantity  introduced. 
It  should  be  remarked,  that  the  combs  g,  g,  are  continually  moving  trom  tide  to  tide  of 
the  machine,  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  combing  out  the  wooL  The  chief  object  of 
the  intention  is  obviously  to  give  the  above  peculiar  motions  to  the  combs  g,  g,  and 
v,  H  ;  which  may  be  applied  also  to  combing  goat-hair. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  worsted  manuhcture,  wool  should  b*  rendered  inclaitie  to  a 
considerable  degree,  so  that  its  fibres  may  form  long  lines,  capable  of  being  twisted  ialo 
straight  level  yarn.  Mr.  BaylifTc,  of  Kendal,  has  sought  to  accompliali  this  object, 
first,  by  introducing  into  the  dramng  machine  a  rapidly  revolving  wheel,  in  contact  with 
the  front  drawing  roller,  by  whose  Miction  the  filamenu  are  heated,  and  at  the  same 
time  deprived  of  their  curling  elasticity ;  secondly,  by  employing  a  movable  regulating 
toller,  by  which  the  extent  of  surface  on  the  periphery  of  the  wheel  that  the  langtbi  of 
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wool  is  to  act  upon,  mmy  be  inereased  or  diminiihed  at  pleaaure,  and, 
effect  regulated  or  tempered  as  the  quality  of  the  vool  may  require;  thinily»   the 
>ij^^^  employment  of  steam  in  a  rotatory  drum, 

1549  ^^^^^  _^  fff  hollow  wheel«  in  pUce  of  the  wbed 

first  deaeribed,  fiw  the  puipoae  of  heating 
tiks  wool*  in  the  process  of  drawing  in 
order  to  frcilitate  the  operaUon  of  straight- 
ening the  fibrea. 

These  oiyeets  may  be  effected  in  sere- 
nl  ways ;  that  is,  the  machinery  may  be 
variously  constructed,  and  still  embrace 
the  principles  proposed.  FSg.  1549.  shows 
one  mode :  — a,  b  the  Inctioa  wheel ;  £, 
the  front  drawing  roller,  placed  in  the 
drawing  frame  in  tbm  same  wmy  as  usual ; 
the  larger  wheel  a,  constituting  the  lower 
roller  of  the  pair  of  front  drawing  roUen ; 
o,  and  d,  are  the  pair  of  back 
rollers,  which  are  actuated  by  geer  oonascted  to  the  front  rollers,  as  in  the 
construction  of  drawing  machines,  the  front  rollers  moving  very  considenbly 
than  the  back  rollers,  imd,  consequently,  drawing  or  extending  the  fibres  of  the  sliver 
of  wool,  as  it  pasMs  through  between  them ;  e,  is  a  guide  roller,  bearing  upon  the 
periphery  of  the  large  wheel ;  /;  is  a  tension  roller,  which  presses  the  fibres  of  the  wool 
down  upon  the  wheel  a. 

Now,  supposing  the  back  rollers  «  and  li  to  be  turned  with  a  given  vdoeity,  and  the 
front  roller  6  to  be  driven  much  fiister,  the  effect  would  bc^  that  the  fibres  of  wool  coe- 
stituting  the  sliver,  passing  through  the  machine^  would  be  considerably  extended  be^ 
tween  6  and  d,  which  is  preciady  the  efleet  accomplished  in  the  ordinary  drawing  frame ; 
but  the  wheel  a,  introduced  into  the  machine  in  place  of  the  lower  front  diawii^  roller, 
being  made  to  revolve  much  fiurter  than  6,  the  sliver  of  wool  extended  over  the  upper 
part  of  its  periphery  from  A,  to  the  tension  roller^  will  be  subjected  to  very  eonndcr- 
able  friction  from  the  contact ;  and,  consequently,  the  natural  earl  of  the  wool  will  be 
taken  out,  and  its  elasticity  destroyed,  which  will  enable  the  wool  to  ptoeeed  in  a  eon* 
nected  roving  down  to  the  ^ndle  or  flyer  A,  where  it  becomes  twisted  or  spun  into  a 
worsted  thread. 

In  order  to  increase  or  diminish  the  extent  to  which  the  fibres  of  wool  are  spresd 
over  the  periphery  of  the  wheel  a,  a  regulating  roller  is  adapted  to  the  machine,  ss 
shown  at  g,  in  place  of  the  tension  roller/,  llus  regulating  rolfer/,  is  mounted  by  its 
pivots  in  bearings  on  the  eireular  arms  A,  shown  by  dotn  These  eirailar  arms  turn 
loosely  upon  the  axle  of  the  wheel  <x,  and  are  raised  or  depressed  by  a  rack  and  a  wincb, 
not  shown  in  the  figure;  the  rack  taking  into  teeth  on  the  periphery  of  the  circular 
arms.  It  will  hence  be  peioeived,  that  by  nosing  the  circular  arm%  the  foQer  f •  will  be 
carried  backward,  and  the  fibres  of  wool  pressed  upon  the  periphery  of  the  wbed  to  a 
greater  extent.  On  the  oontmry,  the  depression  of  the  circulsr  arms  will  dimw  ttie 
roller  p,  forward,  and  cause  the  wool  to  be  acted  upon  by  a  smaller  portion  of  the  peri> 
phery  of  the  wheel  a,  and  consequently  subject  it  to  less  friction. 

When  it  is  desired  to  employ  steam  for  the  purpose  of  heating  the  wool,  the  wbed  a, 
is  formed  as  a  hollow  drum,  and  steam  from  a  boiler,  in  any  eaancnicnt  aitnatiMi,  is  con- 
veyed through  the  hollow  axle  to  the  interior  of  the  drum,  wiMch,  bueeminghiatnij  by 
that  Dieans,  communicates  heat  also  to  the  wool,  and  thereby  destroys  its  curl  and 
elasticity. 

Breaking./rame,  —  Here  the  slivers  are  plamktd,  or  splioed  together,  the  1m^  end  of 
one  to  the  short  end  cf  another ;  after  which  they  are  drawn  out  and  extended  by  the 
rollers  of  the  breaking-frame.  A  sketch  of  this  machine  u  given  in  /^.  1550.  It  eon- 
sisU  of  four  pairs  of  rollers  a,b.  c,n.  The  first  pair  a,  receives  the  wool  finn  the  in* 
clined  trough  x,  which  is  the  planking.tahle.  The  slivers  are  unrolled,  parted,  and 
hung  loosely  over  a  pin,  in  reach  of  the  attendant,  who  takea  a  sUwer,  and  lays  it  fiat  in 
the  trough,  and  the  end  is  presented  to  die  rollers  a,  which  being  in  motion,  will  drav 
the  wool  in ;  the  sliver  is  then  conducted  through  die  other  rollers,  as  shown  in  the 
figure:  when  the  sliver  has  passed  half  through,  the  end  of  another  diver  is  plactd 
upon  the  middle  of  the  first,  and  they  pass  through  teg^her ;  when  this  saeond  a 
passed  half  through,  the  end  of  a  tiiwd  is  applied  upon  the  middle  of  it,  and  In  this  way 
the  short  slivers  produced  by  the  combing  aro  joined  into  one  regular  and  even  sliver. 

Hie  lower  roller  c  receives  its  motion  from  the  niU,  by  meam  of  a  pulley  upon  the 

end  of  its  axis,  and  an  endless  strap.     The  roUer  which  is  immediately  over  it,  ia  bomt 

iT"  ^.i}^'^  ^««gh».  suspended  from  hooka,  which  are  over  the  piveta  of  the  upper 

»oUer.     The  fourth  pair  of  roUers  n,  moves  with  the  same  velocity  as  c,  being  turned 
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if  Ibe  Mil  of  the  rollir  c,  which  tunii  a  wheel 

Her  D,  by  meaui  of  en  inlermediete  wheel  d, 

wj  round.      The  fint  ind  lecond  pain  of 

tollers,  A   and  ■, 

third  u  ^ukk  w 
c  uid  D,  in  order 
to  dnw  out  the 


on  the  plMikioe- 
Uble.     The  alow 


b;  ■  large  wheel 
a,  fixed  apon  the 
it  of  the  roller 


tr  a,  and  turned  by 
^  the    intermediate 

cog-wheel»    *,   t, 
i-   ^"i    maid;  the  latter 


re  DO  further  loaded  than  tlie  weight  of  th 


coroinunicatci  between  tbe  roller*  c  ando.  The  piniora  on  (he  roller*  c  and  d  being  only 
one-tbird  tbanie  of  thewbeel  a,  c  and  D  tum  three  timet  a*  An  ta  A,fotb,  c,  and  d,  are 
only  intermediate  wbeela,  The  roUen  a  turn  at  the  aame  rate  aa  a.  The  tipper  roller 
'leaiT  weight,  umilar  to  the  roUen  a  ;  hut  tbe  otber  rollers, 

Qounled  in  separate  frami 
wbicb  contains  the  third  and  fourth  pairs  Ci  n,  slides  upon  the  cast-iron  frame  r,  which 
lupports  tlie  machine,  in  order  to  incrcaie  or  diminish  the  distance  between  the  lolten 
B  and  c.  There  is  a  acrew^  bv  which  the  frame  of  the  rollers  is  moved,  so  as  to  adjust 
the  machine  according  to  the  lengtl)  of  the  fibre  of  the  wool.  T^e  spaee  between  ■ 
and  c  should  be  niher  more  tlian  the  len^  of  the  fibre*  of  tbe  wool,  llie  inter' 
mediate  irheeli  b  and  i,  are  supported  upon  pieces  of  iron,  which  are  movable  on 
centresi  the  centre  for  the  piece  which  support*  the  wheel  b  is  eoueentric  with  the  axis 
of  the  roller  A;  and  the  supporting  piece  for  the  itheel  c  is  fitted  oo  the  centre  of  the 
wheel  1^  By  moving  theae  pieces  tbe  intermediate  wheels  h  and  c  can  be  always  kept  in 
contac^  although  the  distance  between  tbe  rollers  is  varied  at  times.  By  means  of  this 
brealuDB-lrame,  the  perpetual  sliver,  which  is  made  up  by  pUnkiog  the  *liver  together, 
i*  eqiuluod,  and  drawn  out  three  time*  in  length,  and  delivered  into  the  can  o. 

Drawhtg-fhimt Three  of  theae  can*  are  removed  to  the  drawiug- frame,  which  is 

similar  to  the  breaking-frame,  except  that  then)  ii  do  planking-table  a.  There  are 
five  stia  of  rollers,  all  filed  upon  one  common  frame  r,  the  breaking-frame,  which  we 
have  deaeribed,  being  tbe  first.  As  b*t  as  the  iliver  comes  throu^  one  set  of  rollers,  it 
is  reedved  into  a  can,  and  then  three  of  theae  can*  are  put  together,  and  passed  sfcain 
through  another  let  of  rollers  In  tbe  whole,  tbe  wool  must  poB  through  the  breaker 
and  four  drawiiig-frame*  before  the  roving  is  begun.  The  draught  being  usually  four 
titnes  at  each  operation  of  drawing,  and  three  times  in  the  breaking,  the  whole  will  be 
3x4x4x4x4  —  768;  hut  to  suit  different  sorts  of  wool,  tho  three  lort  drawing- 
fiamei  art  capable  of  rnaking  a  greater  draught,  even  to  five  timen,  by  changing  the 
pinions;  aecOTdingly  the  draught  will  be  3  k  4  x  5  x  5  ■  5  —  1500  times. 

Tbe  nie  of  the  sliver  ii  diminiibed  by  theae  repeated  drawings  because  only  three 
alivers  are  put  together,  and  tbey  are  drawn  out  four  timesi  ao  that,  in  the  whole,  the 
sliver  i*  reduced  to  a  fiiurth  or  a  ninth  of  it*  original  bulk- 

Tbe  breaking-borne  and  diawing-fi'ame  wbieh  are  used  when  the  slivers  are  pre- 
pared by  the  eombing-maohinea.  are  dlBerently  constructed;  they  hare  no  planking- 
totde,  but  receive  three  of  the  perpetual  alivert  of  the  combing- machine  from  a*  many 
tin  cans,  and  draw  them  out  from  ten  to  twelve  time*.  In  this  cose,  all  the  tour 
rollers  contribute  to  the  operation  of  drawing  i  tbut  the  second  roller*  a,  move  vj 
times  as  fiut  as  the  rollers  i ;  the  third  rollers  c,  move  S  times  as  fast  as  a  ;  and  the 
fourth  roller*  a,  nuve  10)  time*  as  fast  as  a.  In  thi*  caae,  the  motion  is  ^ven  to  the 
different  roller*  by  mean*  of  bevelled  wheels,  and  a  horiiontnl  axis,  which  extends 
acroB  the  ends  of  all  the  four  rollera,  to  eommunioala  motion  from  one  pair  of  rollers 
In  uinthHT. 

of  rollers,  which  are  all  mounted  on  the  same 
Eh  the  wool  posses,  li  called  the  breaking-fiame ; 
6H  ! 
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but  it  does  not  differ  from  the  others,  which  are  called  drawing-fniines.  The  alivefi 
vhieh  have  passed  through  one  system  of  rollers,  are  collected  four  or  five  together,  and 
put  through  the  drawing-rollent.  In  all,  the  sUvers  pass  through  three  drawings*  and 
the  whole  extension  is  seldom  less  than  1000  times,  and  for  some  kinds  of  wool 
greater. 

After  the  drawing  of  the  sliTers  is  finished,  a  pound  weight  is  taken,  and  is 
by  means  of  a  cylinder,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  the  drawing  has  been  properly 
ducted  ;  if  the  diver  does  not  prove  of  the  length  proposed,  according  to  the  sise 
worsted  which  is  intended  to  be  spun,  the  pinions  of  some  of  the  dravring-fhunes 
changed,  to  make  the  draught  more  or  less,  until  it  u  found  by  experiment  that  one 
pound  of  the  sliver  measures  the  required  length. 

Rooinff'frame.  —  Thb  is  provided  with  rollers,  the  same  as  the  drawing-frames:  it 
takes  in  one  or  two  slivers  together,  and  draws  them  out  four  times.  By  this  exten- 
sion, the  sliver  becomes  so  small,  that  it  would  break  with  the  slightest  force,  and  it  is 
therefore  necessary  to  give  some  twist;  this  is  done  by  a  spindle  and  flyer.  See 
Eovinfff  under  Cotton  Manufactdrx. 

Spinninjf-frame,  —  This  is  so  much  like  the  roving-frame,  that  a  short  deseriptioa 
will  be  sufficient.  The  spindle  are  more  delicate,  and  there  are  three  pairs  of  rv^lers, 
instead  of  two;  the  bobbins,  which  are  taken  off  from  the  i^indlea  of  the  roving- 
frame,  when  they  are  quite  full,  are  stuck  upon  skewers,  and  the  roving  which  praeeeds 
from  them  is  conducted  between  the  rollers.  The  back  pair  turns  round  slowly ;  the 
middle  pair  turns  about  twice  for  once  of  the  back  rollers ;  and  the  front  pair 
from  twelve  to  seventeen  turns  for  one  turn  of  the  back  roller,  according  to  the 
of  extension  which  is  required. 

The  spindles  must  revolve  very  quickly  in  the  spinning-frame,  in  order  to  give  the 
requisite  degree  of  twist  to  the  worsted.  The  hardest  twisted  worsted  is  called  tammy 
warp ;  and  when  the  nut  of  this  worsted  is  such  as  to  be  20  or  24  hanks  to  the  pound 
weight,  the  twist  is  about  10  turns  in  each  inch  of  length.  The  least  twist  is  gives 
to  the  worsted  for  fine  hosiery,  which  is  from  18  to  24  hanks  to  the  pound.  The 
twist  is  from  5  to  6  turns  per  inch.  The  degree  of  twist  is  r^ulated  by  the  siae  of 
the  whirls  or  pulleys  upon  the  spindle,  and  by  the  wheel-work  which  comimtnieates 
the  motion  to  the  front  rollers  from  the  band-wheel,  which  turns  the  spindles. 

It  is  needless  to  enter  more  minutely  into  the  description  of  the  spinning  machinery, 
because  the  fluted  roller  construction,  invented  by  Sir  Richard  Arkwright,  fully  described 
under  Cottow  Makupacture,  is  equally  applicable  to  worsted.  The  di£&renoe  be> 
tween  the  two,  is  chiefly  in  the  distance  between  the  rollers,  which,  in  the  worsted-ftame, 
is  capable  of  being  increased  or  diminished  at  pleasure,  according  to  the  length  of  the 
fibres  of  the  wool ;  and  the  draught  or  extension  of  the  roving  is  far  greater  than  in  the 
cotton. 

Reeling,  —  The  bobbins  of  the  spinning-frame  are  placed  in  a  row  upon  wines  bdan 
a  long  horizontal  reel,  and  the  threads  from  20  bobbins  are  wound  off  together.  The 
reel  u  exactly  a  yard  in  circumference,  and  when  it  has  wound  off  80  turns,  it  rings  a 
bell ;  the  motion  of  the  reel  is  then  stopped,  and  a  thread  is  passed  round  the  80  turns 
or  folds  which  each  thread  has  made.  The  reeling  is  then  continued  till  another  80 
yards  is  wound  off,  which  is  also  separated  by  interweaving  the  same  thread;  each  of 
these  separate  parcels  is  called  a  ley,  and  when  7  such  leys  are  reeled,  it  is  called  a  hank, 
which  contains  560  yards.  When  this  quantity  is  reeled  ofi^  the  ends  of  the  tnulii^ 
thread  are  tied  together,  to  bind  each  hank  fost,  and  one  of  the  raib  of  the  reel  is 
struck  to  loosen  the  hanks,  and  they  are  drawn  off  at  the  end  of  the  reel.  These  hanks 
are  next  hung  upon  a  hook,  and  twisted  up  hard  by  a  stick ;  then  doubled,  and  the 
two  parts  twisted  together  to  make  a  firm  bundle.  In  this  state,  the  banks  are  weighed 
by  a  small  index -machine,  which  denotes  what  number  of  the  hanks  will  wei^  a  pound, 
and  they  are  sorted  accordingly  into  different  parcels.  It  is  by  this  means  that  the 
number  of  the  worsted  is  ascertained  as  the  denomination  for  its  fineness :  thus  Ka  24. 
means,  that  24  hanks,  each  containing  560  yards,  will  weigh  a  pound,  and  so  on. 

This  denomination  is  different  from  that  used  for  cotton,  because  Uie  hank  of  cotton 
contains  840  yards,  instead  of  560 ;  but  in  some  places  the  worsted  hank  is  made  of  the 
same  length  as  the  cotton. 

To  pack  up  the  worsted  for  market,  the  proper  number  of  hanks  is  collected  to 
make  a  pound,  according  to  the  number  which  has  been  ascertained ;  these  are  w«ghed 
as  a  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  sorting,  then  tied  up  in  bundles  of  one  pound  each, 
and  four  of  tliesc  bundles  are  again  tied  together.  Then  60  such  bundles  are  packed 
up  in  a  sheet,  making  a  bale  of  240  pounds,  ready  for  market. 

Of  the  treatment  ofehori  teocifor  the  cloth  manu/hettare.  —  Short  wool  resend>les  cotton 
not  a  little  in  the  structure  of  its  filaments,  and  is  cleaned  by  the  wilfy,  as  cotton  is  by 
the^  willow,^  which  opens  up  the  matted  fleece  of  the  wool-stapler,  and  cleans  it  from 
accidental  impurities.     Sheep*s  wool  for  working  into  coarse  goods,  must  be  passed  le- 
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fib™  inliroatclyiritli  oil.      The  oiled  wool  U  next  »uhjecled  lo  a'fim  aiding  oiienl 

called  icriUHns,  wbcieLy  it  is  conyerled  into  a  broad  thin  fleece  or  lap,  as  cotton  ia  by 
the  breaker-card  1  of  a  cotton  inilL  The  woollen  lap  is  then  worked  by  the  caida 
proper,  which  deli»er  it  in  a  narrow  band  or  diver.  By  this  proceia  the  wool  eipsnda 
greatly  in  all  its  dimcnuoni;  while  tbo  broken  or  short  Glamcnts  get  entangled  hy 
crossing  in  every  possible  direction,  which  iirepares  them  lor  the  Rilling  operation.  See 
Carding,  under  Conoii  MAHnracruax. 

The  ilwbbiiip  maMat,  at  billy,  redtiee*  the  tppinte  rolli  of  EOKtiiijpi  into  a  coolinuoua 
■lightly  twisted  spongy  cord,  which  ia  ionKtiim  called  ■  roving.     Fig,  1551.  U  >  per< 


spective  representation  of  th«  alubUng  mAcfaine  in  nuMt  eommon  use.  A,  a,  b  th* 
wooden  franie:  within  which  i«  the  movable  csrnagg  D,  D,  which  runs  upon  the  lower 
side  rails  at  a,  a,  on  {riction  wheels  at  1,  S,  to  nuke  it  moyc  easily  backwards  and 
forwards  {mm  one  end  of  the  fnme  to  the  other.  The  carriage  contains  a  seria  of 
steel  spindles,  marked  3,  3,  which  receive  rapid  rotation  from  a  long  tin  drum  r,  by 
means  of  a  aeries  of  cords  passing  round  the  pulley  or  whorl  of  each  spindle.  This 
drum,  6  inches  in  diameter,  is  covered  with  paper,  and  eitend)  across  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  csrriage.  The  spindles  are  set  nearly  upright  ia  a  frame,  and  about  4  inches 
apart;  their  under  ends  being  pointed  conically,  turn  in  brass  sockets  called  steps, 
and  are  retsined  in  their  position  by  ■  small  brass  collet,  which  embraces  each  spindle 
*t  about  the  middle  of  tu  length.  The  upper  half  of  each  spindle  projects  above  the 
top  of  tbe  frame.  The  drum  revolves  horiiontally  before  the  spindles,  having  its  axis  a 
little  below  the  line  of  the  whorls;  and  receives  motion,  by  a  pulley  at  one  of  lis  ends, 
from  an  endless  band  which  pasu*  round  a  wheel  i,  like  the  Urge  domestic  wheel 
fijrmerly  used  in  ipinninf;  wool  by  band,  and  of  similar  dimensions.  This  wheel  ii 
placed  upon  the  outside  o!  the  main  frame  of  the  nuchine,  and  has  its  diafb  supported 
by  upright  standards  upon  the  carriage  n.  It  is  turned  by  tbe  spinner  placed  at  a,  with 
his  right  hand  applied  to  a  winch  a,  which  gives  motion  lo  the  drum,  and  thereby  causes 
the  spindle*  to  revolve  with  great  velocity. 

Each  spindle  receive*  a  ai^  cylinder  or  cardingofwtml,  which  comes  through  beneath 
a  wooden  roller  c,  c,  at  tbe  one  end  of  the  frame.  This  is  the  bWy  roller,  so  much 
talked  of  in  the  controtersiea  between  the  operatives  and  maiten  in  the  cotton  factories, 
as  an  instrument  of  cruel  punishment  to  children,  though  no  such  machine  has  been 
used  in  cotton  mills  for  hdf  a  century  at  least.  These  woollen  rolls  proceed  to  the 
series  of  spindles,  standing  in  the  csriiage.  in  nearly  a  horiiontal  plsne.  By  the 
allcmale  advance  and  retreat  of  the  carriage  upon  its  railway,  tbe  spindles  are  made  to 
approach  to,  and  recede  from,  the  roller  c,  with  the  effect  of  drawing  out  a  given  length 
of  the  soft  cord,  with  any  desired  degree  of  twist,  in  the  (bllowing  manner :  — 

The  carding  rolls  are  laid  down  straight,  side  by  side,  upon  the  endless  cloth, 
strained  in  an  inclined  direction  between  two  rollers,  one  of  which  is  seen  at  a,  and  the 
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other  lies  behind  c.     One  carding  is  allotted  to  a  spindle ;  the  total  numbtf  of  emA  ia 
one  machine  being  firom  50  to  100.     The  roller  c,  of  light  wood,  pressea  gmadj  vith 
its  weight  upon  the  cardings,  while  they  moye  onwanb  over  the  eodleae  dotfa,  with 
the  running   out  of  the  spindle  carriage.      Iromediatelj  in  front  of  the  asid  roUery 
there  is  a  horiaontal  wooden  rail  or  bar  o»  with  another  beneath  it,  placed  acftMs  the 
frame.     The  carding  is  conducted  Uirongh  between  these  two  bars^  the  mowble  upper 
one  being  raised  to  let  any  aliquot  portion  of  the  roll  pass  freely.     Wben  this  bar  is 
again  let  down,  it  pinches  the  spongy  carding  &st ;  whence  this  mechanism  is  railed  the 
clasp.     It  is  in  &ct  the  dove,  originally  used  by  HaigreaTes  in  hb  eotton-jennj.      The 
movable  upper  rail  o,  is  guided  between  sliders,  and  a  wire  7,  descends  from  it  to  a 
lever  c.     When  the  spindle  carriage  n,  o,  is  wheeled  close  home  to  the  billy  roller,  a 
wheel  5,  lifts  the  end  6  of  the  lever,  which,  by  the  wire  7,  raises  the  upper  bar  or  rail  c, 
so  as  to  open  the  clasp,  and  release  all  the  card  rolls.     Should  the  carriage  be  now 
drawn  a  little  way  from  the  clasp  bars,  it  would  tend  to  pull  a  corresponding  length  of 
the  cardings  forward  from  the  inclined  plane  a,  c.     There  is  a  small  catch,  which  lays 
hold  of  the  upper  bar  of  the  clasp  a,  and  hinders  it  from  fidling  till  the  carnage  has 
receded  to  a  certain  distance,  and  has  thereby  allowed  from  7  to  8  inches  of  ttie  cardings  to 
be  taken  out.     A  stop  upon  the  carriage  then  comes  against  the  catch,  and  withdraws  it ; 
thus  allowing  the  upper  rail  to  (all  and  pinch  the  carding,  while  the  carriage^  ooatinuing 
to  recede,  draws  out  or  stretches  that  portion  of  the  roll  which  is  between  the  dasp  and 
the  spincUe  points.     But  during  this  time  the  wheel  has  beoi  tomed  to  keep  the  spimOes 
revolving,  communicating  the  proper  d^ree  of  twist  to  the  cardings  in  piopottioe  to 
their  extension,  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  breaking. 

It  might  be  imagined  that  the  slabbing  cords  would  be  apt  to  coil  round  the  spia- 
dies ;  but  as  they  proceed  in  a  somewhat  inclined  direction  to  the  dasp,  tiiey  ceecsse 
merely  a  twisting  motion,  continually  slipping  over  the  points  of  the  s|nndle%  wiibeat 
getting  wound  upon  them.  Whenever  the  operative  or  slubber  has  given  a  due  degree 
of  twist  to  the  rovingn,  he  sets  about  winding  them  upon  the  spindles  into  a  conical 
shape,  for  which  purpose  he  presses  down  the  fiiller-wire  8,  with  his  left  hand,  so  as  to 
bear  it  down  frx>m  the  points  of  the  spindles^  and  place  it  opposite  to  their  middle  pan. 
He  next  makes  the  spindles  revolve,  while  he  pushes  in  the  carriage  slowly,  so  as  to  oofl 
the  stubbing  upon  the  spindle  into  a  conical  cop.  The  wire  8,  regulates  the  wiading-4n 
of  the  whole  series  of  dubbings  at  once,  and  receives  its  proper  angle  of  depresaion  lor 
tlm  purpose  from  the  horizontal  rail  4,  which  turns  upon  pivots  in  ita  ends,  in  fansses 
fixed  on  the  standards,  which  rise  from  the  carriage  n.  By  turning  thu  rail  on  its 
pivots,  die  wire  8  may  be  raised  or  lowered  in  any  degree.  The  slubber  adses  the  rsil 
4  in  his  left  band,  to  draw  the  carriage  out ;  but  in  returning  it,  he  depresses  the  fidler* 
wire,  at  tlie  same  time  that  he  pushes  the  cairiage  before  him. 

The  cardings  are  so  exceedingly  tender,  that  they  would  rea^y  draw  out,  or  even 
break,  if  they  were  dragged  with  friction  upon  the  endless  doth  of  the  inclined  plane. 
To  save  this  injurious  traction,  a  contrivance  is  introduced  fin*  moving  the  apron.  A  cord 
Li  applied  round  the  groove  in  the  middle  part  of  the  upper  roller,  and  after  paanng  onrcr 
pulleys,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  it  has  a  heavy  weight  hung  at  the  <»e  end,  and  a  Vi^ht 
weight  at  the  other,  to  keep  it  constantly  extended,  while  the  heavy  wei^t  tends  to 
turn  the  rollers  witli  their  endless  cloth  round  in  such  a  direction  as  to  bnng  forward 
the  rovings,  without  putting  any  strain  npon  them.  Every  time  that  the  carriage  is 
pushed  home,  the  larger  weight  gets  wound  up ;  and  when  the  carriage  v  drawn  oot, 
the  greater  weight  turns  the  roller,  and  advances  the  endless  apron,  so  as  to  deliver  the 
carding  at  the  same  rate  as  the  carriage  runs  out ;  but  when  the  proper  qnantity  b  deii- 
vercd,  a  knot  in  the  rope  arrives  at  a  fixed  stop,  which  does  not  permit  it  to  move  any 
further ;  while  at  the  same  instant  the  roller  5  quits  the  lever  6,  and  allows  the  upper 
rail  o,  of  the  clasp  to  fiill,  and  pinch  the  carding  fitst  {  the  wheel  a,  being  then  set  ia 
motion,  makes  the  spindles  revolve ;  and  the  carnage  being  rimultaneously  drmwn  out, 
extends  the  slubbings  while  under  the  influence  of  twisting.  In  winding  up  the 
slubbings,  the  operative  must  take  care  to  push  inihe  oarriage,  and  to  turn  the  wbed 
round  at  such  rates  that  the  spindles  will  not  take  up  faster  than  the  carriage  moves  oe 
Its  railway,  or  he  would  injure  the  slubbings.  The  machine  requires  the  attendanee  of 
a  child,  to  bring  the  cardings  from  the  card-engine,  to  plaoe  them  upon  the  aloping 
feed-clotli,  and  to  join  the  ends  of  the  fresh  ones  carefully  to  the  cods  of  the  odien 
newly  drawn  under  the  roller.  Slubbings  intended  for  warp-yaru  roust  be  mote  twisted 
than  those  for  weft ;  but  each  must  receive  a  degree  of  torsion  relative  to  the  quality  of 
the  wool  and  of  the  cloth  intended  to  be  made.  In  geneni,  however,  no  more  twist 
should  be  given  to  the  slubbings  than  b  indispenaable  lor  enabling  them  to  be  drawn 
out  to  the  requbite  slendemess  without  breaking.  Thb  twist  fbrms  no  part  of  the  twist 
of  the  finished  yam,  for  the  slubbing  will  be  twisted  in  the  contrsry  direction,  when 
spun  afterwards  in  the  jenny  or  mule. 

I  may  here  remark,  that  various  machines  have  been  constructed  of  late  years  fiir 
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making  oootinuoua  eard-encU,  and  slubbingB,  in  imitation  of  the  carding  and  roving  of 
the  CoTTOv  Manufactubs  ;  to  which  article  I  therefore  refer  my  readers.  The  wool 
alubbings  are  now  8|nin  into  yam,  in  many  factories,  by  means  of  the  mule.  Indeed,  I 
have  seen  in  France  the  finest  yam,  for  the  moHMdine'^k4ain€  fiibrics,  beautifVily  spun 
upon  the  self-actor  mule  of  Shairp  and  Roberta.  * 

Tentering,  —  When  the  cloth  is  returned  from  the  fulling-mill  {which  see),  it  is 
stretched  upon  the  tenter-frame^  and  left  in  the  open  air  till  dry. 

In  the  woollen  manufiieture,  as  the  cloth  suffers,  by  the  operation  of  the  fulling- 
mill,  a  shrinkage  of  its  breadth  to  well  nigh  one-half,  it  must  at  first  be  woven  of 
nearly  double  its  intended  width  when  finished.  Superfine  sii-quarter  broad  cloths 
must  therefiyre  be  turned  out  of  the  loom  twelve-quarters  wide. 

BwUng  is  the  name  of  a  process,  in  which  tlie  dried  clotli  is  examined  minutely  in 
every  part,  freed  from  knots  or  uneven  threads,  and  repaired  by  sewing  any  little  rents, 
or  inserting  sound  yarns  in  the  place  <^  defective  ones. 

TtaaUng,  —  The  object  of  this  operation  is  to  raise  up  the  loose  filaments  of  the 
woollen  yarn  into  a  nap  upon  one  of  the  surfaces  of  the  cloth,  by  scratching  it  cither 
with  thistle-heads,  called  teasels,  or  with  teasling-carda  or  brushes,  made  of  wire.  Tlie 
natural  teasels  are  the  balls  which  contain  the  seeds  of  the  plant  called  Dipaaeus  ful- 
lontnii  the  scales  which  fi>rm  the  balls,  project  on  all  sides,  and  end  in  sharp  elastic 
points,  that  turn  downwards  like  hooks.  In  teasling  by  hand,  a  number  of  these  balls 
are  put  into  a  small  wooden  frame,  having  crossed  handles,  eight  or  ten  inches  long ; 
and  when  thus  filled,  form  an  implement  not  unlike  a  curry-comb,  which  is  used  by 
two  men,  who  seise  the  teasel-frame  by  the  handles,  and  scrub  the  face  of  the  cloth, 
hung  in  a  vertical  positicm  from  two  horizontal  rails,  made  fast  to  the  ceiling  of  the 
workshop.  First,  they  wet  the  cloth,  and  work  three  times  over,  by  strokes  in  the 
direction  of  the  warp,  and  next  of  that  of  the  weft,  so  as  to  raise  all  the  loose 
fibres  from  the  felt,  and  to  prepare  it  for  shearing.  In  large  manufeetories,  (his 
dressing  operation  is  perfi>rm^  by  a  nuchine  called  a  gig-mill,  which  originally  con- 
sisted, and  in  most  places  still  consists,  of  a  cylinder  bristled  all  over  with  the  thistle- 
heads,  and  made  to  revolve  rapidly  while  the  cloth  is  drawn  over  it  in  a  variety  of 
directions.  If  the  thistle  be  drawn  in  the  line  of  the  warp,  the  points  act  more  effi- 
caciously upon  the  wefl,  being  perpendicular  to  its  softer  ^un  yams.  Inventors  who 
have  tried  to  give  the  p<Hnts  a  circular  or  oblique  action  between  the  warp  and  the 
weft,  proceed  apparently  upon  a  fiUse  principle,  as  if  the  doth  were  like  a  plate  of 
metal,  whose  substance  could  be  pushed  in  any  direction.  Teasling  really  consists  in 
drawing  out  one  end  of  the  filaments,  and  leaving  the  body  of  them  entangled  in  the 
cloth ;  and  it  should  seise  and  pull  them  perpendicularly  to  their  length,  because  in 
this  way  it  acts  upon  the  ends,  which  being  least  implicated,  may  be  most  readily 
disengaged. 

When  the  hooks  of  the  thistles  become  clogged  with  flocks  of  wool,  thty  must  bo 
taken  out  of  the  frame  or  cylinder,  and  cleaned  by  children  with  a  small  comb. 
Moisture,  moreover,  softens  their  points,  and  impairs  their  teasling  powers ;  an  eflTcct 
which  needs  to  be  counterbalanced,  by  taking  them  out,  and  drying  them  from  time  to 
time.  Many  contrivances  have,  therefore,  been  proposed,  in  which  metallic  teasels  of  an 
unchangeable  nature,  mounted  in  rotatory  machines^  driven  by  power,  have  been  substi- 
tuted for  the  vegetable,  which  being  required  in  prodigious  quantities,  become  some- 
times excessively  scarce  and  dear  in  the  clothing  districts.  In  1818,  several  schemes  of 
that  kind  were  patented  in  France,  of  which  those  of  M.  Araold-Meriek,  and  of 
MM.  Taurin  frdres,  of  Elboeuf^  are  described  in  the  16tb  volume  of  Brevet*  eTInventitm 
empires.  Mr.  Daniell,  cloth  manufacturer  in  Wilts,  renewed  this  invention  under 
another  form,  by  making  his  rotatory  cards  with  two  kinds  of  metallic  wires,  of  unequal 
lengths ;  the  one  set,  long,  thin,  and  delicate,  representing  the  points  of  the  thistle ; 
the  other,  shorter,  stifier,  and  blunter,  being  intended  to  stay  the  cloth,  and  to  hinder 
the  former  from  entering  too  &r  into  it  But  none  of  these  processes  have  succeeded 
in  discarding  the  naturu  teasel  from  the  most  eminent  manufactories. 

The  French  government  purchssed,  in  1807,  the  patent  of  I>oug]as,  an  English 
mechanist,  who  had,  in  1802,  imported  into  France,  the  best  system  of  gig-mills  then 
used  in  the  west  of  England.  A  working  set  of  his  machines  having  been  placed  in  the 
Canaervaioire  dea  Arta,  for  public  inspection,  they  were  soon  introduced  into  most  of  the 
French  establishments,  so  as  generally  to  supersede  teasling  ilmina^)  by  hand. 
A  description  of  them  was  published  in  the  thud  volume  of  the  BreveU  d*  Invention, 
The  following  is  an  outline  of  some  subsequent  improvements  t  — 

1.  As  it  was  imagined  that  the  seesaw  action  of  the  hand  operative  was  in  some 
respects  more  efleetual  than  thfr  uniform  rotation  of  a  gigomill,  this  was  attempted 
to  be  imitated  by  an  alternating  movement. 

«  See  this  sdmirable  machine  ftiUy  detcrlbed  and  delineatad  in  my  Cotton  Mannfaclwre  td  Qrtai 
Ifritain,  vol.  ii. 
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2.  Oihcn  conceiTed  that  the  seesaw  motion  was  not  esscntiaU  but  tb«t  it 
advantageous  to  make  the  teasels  or  cards  act  in  a  rectilinear  direction,  as  in  workic^ 
by  hand ;  this  action  was  attempted  by  placing  the  two  ends  of  the  teasel-frame  in 
grooves  formed  like  the  letter  n,  so  that  the  teasel  should  act  on  the  cloth  only  when 
it  came  into  the  rectilinear  part  Mr.  Wells,  machine-maker,  of  Manchester,  obtaizxod 
a  patent,  in  1832,  for  this  construction. 

3.  It  was  supposed  that  the  teasels  should  not  act  perpendicularly  to  the  weft,  bus 
obliquely  or  circularly  upon   the  face  of  the  cloth.     Mr.  Ferrabee,  of  Gloucester, 
patented,  in  1830,  a  scheme  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  teasels  are  mounted  upon  twa 
endless  chains,  which  traverse  from  the  middle  of  the  web  to  the  sdvage  or  list,  one  to 
the  right,  and  another  to  the  left  hand,  while  the  cloth  itself  passes  under  thena  with 
such  a  velocity,  that  the  effect,  or  retmliant,  is  a  diagonal  action,  dividing  into  two 
equal  parts  the  rectangle  formed  by  the  weft  and  warp  yams.      Three  patent  macfaiiief 
of  Mr.  George  Oldland  — the  first  In  1830,  the  second  and  third  in  1832  —  all  proceed 
upon  this  principle.      In  the  first,  the  teasels  are  mounted  upon  discs  made  to  turn  flat 
upon  the  surface  of  the  cloth ;  in  the  second,  the  rotating  discs  are  pressed  by  corkscrew 
spiral  springs  against  the  cloth,  which  is  supported  by  an  elastic  cushion,  also  pressed 
against  the  discs  by  springs ;  and  in  tbe  third  machine,  the  revolving  discs  have  a  larger 
diameter,  and  they  turn,  not  in  a  horizontal,  but  a  vertical  plane. 

4.  Others  fancied  that  it  would  be  beneficial  to  support  the  reverae  side  of  tbe  eloch 
by  flat  hard  surfaces,  while  acting  upon  its  face  with  cards  or  teasels.  Mr.  Joseph 
Cliseld  Dauiell,  having  stretched  the  cloth  upon  smooth  level  stones,  teasels  them  by  hand. 
.5.  Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Mellor  obtained  a  patent,  in  1629,  for  supporting  tbe 
back  of  the  cloth  with  elastic  sur&ces,  while  the  part  was  exposed  to  the  tcasling 
action.  6.  Elasticity  has  also  been  imparted  to  the  teasek,  in  the  three  patent  inren- 
tious  of  Mr.  Sevill,  Mr.  J.  C.  Daniell,  and  Mr.  R.  Atkinson.  7.  It  has.  been  tbooght 
useful  to  separate  the  teasel-frames  upon  the  drum  of  the  gig-mill,  by  simple  roUim, 
or  by  rollers  heated  witli  steam,  in  order  to  obtain  the  combined  effect  of  oJenderini: 
and  teasling.  Mr.  J.  C.  Daniell,  Mr.  G.  Haden;  and  Mr.  J.  Rayner,  have  obtained 
patents  for  contrivances  of  this  kind.  8.  Several  French  schemes  have  been  mounted 
for  making  the  gig-drum  act  upon  the  two  sides  of  the  cloth,  or  even  to  mount  two 
drums  on  the  same  machine. 

Mr.  Jones,  of  Leeds,  contrived  a  very  excellent  method  of  stretching  the  doth,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  formation  of  folds  or  wrinkles.  (See  Newton*s  Journal,  vol.  viiL,  2nd 
series,  page  126.)  Mr.  Collier,  of  Paris,  obtuned  a  patent,  in  1830,  fisr  a  greatly 
improved  gig-mill,  upon  Douglas's  plan,  which  is  now  much  ^teemed  by  the  Frendi 
clothiers.  The  following  figures  and  description  exhibit  one  of  the  Litest  and  best 
teasling  machines.  It  is  the  invention  of  M.  Dubois  and  Co.,  of  Loavien,  mad  is  now 
doing  excellent  work  in  that  celebrated  seat  of  the  cloth  manufiwture. 

In  the  fulling-mill,  the  woollen  web  acquires  body  and  thickness,  at  the  expense  <^ 
its  other  dimensions ;  for  being  thereby  reduced  about  one-third  in  length,  and  one- 
half  in  breadth,  its  surface  is  diminished  to  one-third  of  its  size  as  It  comes  out  of  tbe 
loom ;  and  it  has,  of  course,  increased  threefold  in  thickness.  As  the  filaments  drawn 
forth  by  teasling,  are  of  very  unequal  lengths,  they  must  be  shorn  to  make  them  level, 
and  with  different  degrees  of  closeness,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  stuff,  and  the 
appearance  it  is  desired  to  have.  But,  in  general,  a  single  operation  of  each  kind  is 
insufficient ;  whence,  after  having  passed  the  cloth  once  through  the  gig-mill,  and  once 
through  tlie  shearing-machine  {tondeute),  it  is  ready  to  receive  a  second  teasling,  deeper 
than  the  first,  and  then  to  suffer  a  second  shearing.  Thus,  by  the  alternate  repetition 
of  these  processes,  as  often  as  is  deemed  proper,  the  cloth  finally  acquires  its  wished-lbr 
appearance.  Both  of  these  operations  are  very  delicate,  especially  the  first ;  and  if  they 
be  ill  conducted,  the  cloth  is  weakened,  so  as  to  tear  or  wear  most  readily.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  they  be  skilfully  executed,  the  fabric  becomes  not  only  more  agfatly,  hot  it 
acquires  strength  and  durability,  because  its  face  is  changed  into  a  species  o^  fur,  whidb 
protects  it  from  friction  and  humidity. 

Fiffs,  1552, 1553.,  represent  the  gig-mill  in  section,  and  in  front  elevation,  a,  b,  c,  is 
a',  b',  c',  d',  being  the  strong  frame  of  iron,  cast  in  one  piece,  having  its  feet  cnlar^^ 
a  little  more  to  the  inside  than  to  the  outside,  and  bolted  to  Itrge  blocks  in  the  stone 
paveme<it.  The  two  uprights  arc  bound  togethc;!*  below  by  two  cross-lieams  a', 
being  fastened  Vith  screw-bolts  at  the  ears  t^,  al*\  and  at  top,  by  the  wrought-iron 
stretcher- rod  n,  whose  ends  are  secured  by  screw-nuts  at  n,  n'.  The  drum  is  mounted 
upon  a  wrought-iron  shaft  f,  which  bears  at  its  right  end  (j6^.  1553.),  exterior  to  the 
frame,  the  usual  riggers,  or  fiist  and  loose  pulley,  ff"^  /",  which  give  motion  to  tbe 
machine  by  a  band  from  the  main  shaft  of  the  mill.  On  its  right  end,  within  the  frame, 
the  shaft  f,  has  a  bevel  wheel  f',  fbr  transmitting  movement  to  the  doth,  as  shall  he 
afterwards  explained.  Three  crown  wheels  o,  of  which  one  is  shown  in  the  section, 
^^.  1552.,  are,  as  usual,  keyed  by  a  wedge  to  the  shaft  f.     Tlieir  contour  »  a  sinuous 
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band,  with  nz  aemi-cyUndrieal  bolloway  aepanted  alternately  by  as  many  ymtioBs  of 
the  periphery.  One  of  then  three  wheels  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  tbe  afaaft  r,  aad 
the  other  two,  towards  its  extremities.  Their  siae  may  be  judged  d,  from  inapectaoo  of 
/Ig.  1552.  After  having  set  them  so  that  all  their  spokes  or  rsdii  correapood  exactly, 
the  16  sides  h,  are  made  fast  to  the  16  portions  of  the  periphery,  which  oorreapcmd  in 
tlie  three  wheels.  These  sides  are  made  of  sheet  iron,  curved  into  a  gutter  form,  j%^  155S., 
but  rounded  off  at  the  end,  Jig.  155S.,  and  each  of  them  is  fixed  to  the  three  felloes  of  the 
wheels  by  three  bolts  A.  The  elastic  part  of  the  plate  iron  allows  of  their  being  suffieieatiy 
well  adjusted,  so  that  their  flat  portions  furthest  from  the  centre  may  lie  pret^  truly  on 
a  cylindrical  surface,  whose  axis  would  coincide  with  that  of  the  shaft  r. 

Between  the  16  sides  there  are  16  intervals,  which  correspond  to  the  16  boUowin^ 
of  each  of  the  wheeb.  Into  these  Intervals  are  adljuated,  with  proper  precaodoos, 
16  frames  bearing  the  teaseb  which  are  to  act  upon  the  cloth.  Tbeae  aie  fitted  in  as 
follows:  — Each  has  the  shape  of  a  rectangle,  oi  a  length  equal  to  that  of  tbe  dram, 
but  their  breadth  only  large  enough  to  contain  two  thistle-heads  set  end  to  end, 
thus  making  two  rows  of  pandlel  teasels  throughout  the  entire  length,  (see  the  eontour 
in^.  1552.)  A  portion  of  the  fVame  is  represented  ln>^.  1554.  llie  large  side  h 
against  which  the  tops  of  the  teasels  rest,  is  hollowed  out  into  a  semi-cylinder,  and  its 
fl  ■      1554      r  opposite  side  is  deft  througfaout  its  whole 

^J^  ,    I  ^ 1    length,  to  receive  the  tails  of  tbe  tmati% 

which  are  seated  and  compressed  in  it,  There 
are,  moreover,  crosa-ban  t,  which  serve  to 
wiaiwfatifi  the  sides  of  the  frame  i,  at  mi  lava. 


*  i  V  \  V  i. 


'    11         imilBliyyiiyim  i^  '    ""^^  distance*  and  to  form  diort  eon 

u  '        meats  for  keeping  the  thistles  compact.    The 

ends  are  fortified  by  stronger  bars  it,  h,  with  projecting  bolts  to  fiwtcn  the  fkamsi 
between  the  ribs.  The  distance  of  the  sides  of  the  frame  i,  i',  ought  to  be  such*  that 
If  a  frame  be  laid  upon  the  drum,  in  the  interval  of  two  rihs^  the  side  i  will  rest  upon 
the  inclined  plane  of  one  of  the  ribi^  and  the  side  i'  upon  the  inclined  plane  of  the 
other,  (see^.  1552.);  while  at  the  same  time  the  bars  J,  of  the  two  ends  of  tbe  frsne^ 
1555  rest  upon  the  flat  parts  of  the  ribs  tfaemselvea,     This 

'■  '— -^^  point  being  secured,  it  is  obvious^  that  if  the  ends  of 

I  the  bars  k  be  stopped,  the  frame  will  be  made 
But   they  need  not  be  flxed  in  a  permanent 
ner,    because    they   mmit    be    frequently    leiE 
1^5^  and   replaced,      lliey  are   fhatened   by   tbe  elamp, 

I      (Jtga.  1555,  1556.),  whiA  is  diut  at  the  one  end,  and 
"*     furnished  at  the  other  with  a  ipriQg,  wfaiefc  ean  be 


i 


opened  or  shut  at  pleasure.  2  and  4,  in^.  1555, 
(near  the  right  end  of  the  shaft  v),  dwwa  the  place  of 
the  clamp, /^  1555, 1556.  The  bar  of  the  ri^t  hand  is  first  set  in  ^le  damp,by  bold, 
ing  up  its  other  end ;  the  frame  is  then  let  down  into  the  left-hand  damp. 

The  doth  is  wound  upon  the  lower  beam  Q,/^.  1552.;  thence  it  paasea  m  contact 
with  a  wooden  cylinder  »,  turning  upon  an  axis,  and  proceeds  to  the  upper  beam  r.  on 
to  which  it  is  wound :  by  a  contrary  movement,  the  cloth  returns  from  the  beam  r  to  o. 
over  the  cylinder  t;  and  may  thus  go  from  the  one  to  the  other  as  many  times  as  daall 
be  requisite.  In  these  successive  circuits  it  is  presented  to  the  action  of  the  teasetn, 
under  certain  conditions.  In  order  to  be  properly  teasled,  it  must  have  an  e^ual 
tension  throughout  its  whole  breadth  during  its  traverse;  it  must  be  brought  uiio 
more  or  lea  close  contact  with  the  drum,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  doth,  and 
the  stage  of  the  operations ;  sometimes  being  a  tangent  to  the  surfim^  and  somcdmcs 
embracing  a  greater  or  smaller  portion  of  its  contour,  it  must  travd  with  a  determinate 
speed,  dependent  upon  the  velocity  of  the  drum,  and  calcnlatfd  so  as  to  produce  the 
best  result ;  the  machine  itself  must  make  the  stuff  paas  dtemately  from  one  windmg 
beam  to  the  other. 

In  Jig.  1553.,  before  the  front  end  of  the  machine,  there  is  a  verdcd  diaft  u  as  high 
as  the  framework,  which  revolves  with  great  frcility,  in  the  bottom  step  2,  the  middle 
coUet  r,  and  top  collet  T,  in  the  prolongation  of  the  stretcher  n.  Upon  this  upright 
shaft  are  mounted  —  1.  a  bevel  whed  l';  2.  an  upper  bevd  pinion  M,  with  its  bcw  x'; 
^.  a  lower  bevel  pinion  m^  with  its  boss  m'.  The  bevd  wbed  l'  is  keyed  upon  tbe  shaft 
L,  and  communicates  to  it  the  movement  of  rotation  which  it  receives  from  the  pinion 
/;  with  which  it  is  in  geer ;  but  the  pinion/  which  is  mounted  upon  the  shaft  r  of  the 
drum,  participates  in  the  rotation  which  this  shaft  recdves  from  the  prime  mover,  by 
means  ct  the  fiut  rigger-pulley  f*.  The  upper  pinion  m  is  independent  upon  the  shaft 
I. ;  that  is  to  say,  it  may  be'slioden  dong  it,  up  and  down,  without  being  driven  by  it ; 
but  it  maybe  turned  in  an  indirect  manner  by  means  of  six  curved  teeth,  prelecting  from 
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lis  bottom,  and  which  may  be  rendered  eotiTe  or  not,  at  pleasure ;  these  curved  teeth, 
and  their  intenrab,  oorreq>ond  to  similar  teeth  and  intervals  upon  the  top  of  the  boos 
x',  which  ia  dependent,  by  feathered  indentations,  upon  the  rotation  of  l,  though  it  can 
elide  freely  up  and  down  upon  it.  When  it  is  raised,  therefore,  it  comes  iuto  geer 
with  M.  The  pinion  ir,  and  its  boss,  have  a  similar  mode  of  being  thrown  into  and  out 
of  geer  with  each  other.  The  bosses  ic'  and  H*,  ought  always  to  be  moved  simulta- 
neously, in  order  to  throw  one  of  them  into  geer,  and  the  other  out  of  geer.  The  shaft 
X.  serves  to  put  the  eloth  in  motion,  by  means  of  the  bevel  wheels  i^  and  q',  upon  the 
ends  of  the  beams  f,  q,  which  take  into  the  pinions  x  and  k. 

The  mechanism  destined  to  stretch  the  cloth  is  placed  at  the  other  end  of  the 
machine,  where  the  shafts  of  the  beams  r,  q,  are  prolonged  beyond  the  frame,  and  bear 
at  their  extremities  i^  and  q',  armed  each  with  a  brake.  The  beam  f  (Jiff,  1652,),  turns 
in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  drum ;  consequently  the  cloth  is  wound  upon  r,  and 
unwound  from  <^  I^  at  the  same  time  as  this  u  going  on,  the  handle  a',  of  the  brake- 
ahaft,  be  turned  so  as  to  clasp  the  brake  of  the  pulley  q',  and  release  that  of  the  pulley  y, 
it  is  obvious  that  a  greater  or  smaller  resistance  will  be  occasioned  in  the  beam  q,  and 
the  cloth  which  puUs  it  in  unwinding,  will  be  able  to  make  it  turn  only  when  it  has 
acquired  the  requisite  tension ;  hence  it  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  increase  or 
dinainish  the  tension,  to  turn  the  handle  a'  a  little  more  or  a  Uttle  less  in  the  direction 
which  clasps  the  brake  of  the  pulley  of;  and  as  the  brake  acts  in  a  very  equable 
manner,  a  very  equable  tension  will  take  place  all  the  time  that  the  cloth  takes  to  pass. 
Besides,  should  the  diminution  of  the  diameter  of  the  beam  (^  render  the  tension  less 
efficacious  in  any  considerable  degree,  the  brake  would  need  to  be  unelamped  a  very 
little,  to  restore  the  primitive  tension. 

When  the  cloth  is  to  be  returned  from  the  beam  r,  to  the  beam  q,  s  must  be 
lowered,  to  put  the  shaft  l  out  of  geer  above,  and  in  geer  below ;  then  the  cloth-beam 
(k  being  driven  by  that  vertical  shaft,  it  will  turn  in  the  same  direction  as  the  drum,  and 
will  wind  the  oloth  round  its  sur&ce.  In  order  that  it  may  do  so,  with  a  suitable 
tension,  the  pulley  q^  must  be  left  free,  by  clasping  the  brake  of  the  pulley  r',  so  as  to 
oppose  an  adequate  resistance. 

The  cloth  is  brought  into  more  or  less  close  contact  with  the  drum  as  follows:  —  There 
is  for  this  purpose  a  wooden  roller  t,  against  which  it  presses  in  passing  horn,  the  one 
winding  beam  to  the  other,  and  which  may  have  its  position  changed  relatively  to  the 
drum.  It  is  obvious,  for  example,  that  in  departing  from  the  position  represented  in 
/ig»  1552.,  where  the  oloth  is  nearlv  a  tangent  io  the  drum,  if  the  roller  Y'  be  raised, 
the  cloth  will  cease  to  touch  it ;  and  if  it  be  lowered,  the  cloth  will,  on  the  contrary, 
embrace  the  drum  over  a  greater  or  less  portion  of  its  periphery.  For  it  to  produce 
these  effects,  the  roller  is  borne  at  each  end,  by  iron  gudgeons^  upon  the  heads  of  an 
arched  rack  t^  (Jig,  1552. ),  where  it  is  held  merely  by  pins.  These  racks  have  the  same 
curvature  as  the  circle  of  Uie  frame,  against  which  they  are  adjusted  by  two  bolts ;  and 
by  means  of  slits,  which  these  bolts  traverse,  they  may  be  slidden  upwards  or  down- 
wards, and  consequently  raise  or  depress  the  roller  r.  But  to  graduate  the  movements, 
and  to  render  them  equal  in  the  two  racks,  there  is  a  shaft  u,  supported  by  the  uprights 
of  the  frame,  and  which  carries,  at  each  end,  pinions  u',  u^,  which  work  into  the  two 
racks  t',  t^:  this  shaft  is  extended  in  front  of  the  frame,  upon  the  side  of  the  head  of  the 
machine  (jfijf,  1553.),  and  there  it  carries  a  ratchet  wheel  a,  and  a  handle  a'.  The 
workman,  ^erefore,  requires  merely  to  lay  hold  of  the  handle,  and  turn  it  in  the 
direction  of  the  ratchet  wheel,  to  raise  the  racks,  and  the  roller  t,  which  they  carry;  or  to 
lift  the  click  or  catch,  and  turn  the  handle  in  the  opposite  direction,  when  he  widies  to 
lower  the  roller,  so  as  to  apply  the  cloth  to  a  larger  portion  of  the  drum. 

CLVIB  CaOFFlKO. 

Of  machines  for  cropping  or  shearing  woollen  cloths,  those  of  Lewis  and  Davis  have 
been  very  generally  used. 

Ftp.  1557.  is  an  end  view,  and  fig,  1558.  is  a  side  view,  of  Lewis's  machine  for  shearing 
cloth  from  list  to  list.  Fig,  1559.  is  an  end  view  of  the  carriage,  with  the  rotatory  cutter  de- 
tached from  the  frame  of  the  machine,  and  upon  a  larger  scale  :  a,  is  a  cylinder  of  metal, 
on  which  u  fixed  a  triangular  steel  wire;  this  wire  is  previously  bent  round  the  cylinder 
in  the  form  of  a  screw,  as  represented  at  a,  a,  vajig,  1557.,  and,  being  hardened,  is  in- 
tended to  constitute  one  edge  of  the  shear  or  cutter. 

The  axis  of  the  cylindrical  cutter  a,  turns  in  the  frame  h,  which,  having  proper  ad- 
justments, is  mounted  upon  pivots  e,  in  the  standard  of  the  travelling  carriage  </,</;  and 
e,  is  the  fixed  or  ledger  blade,  attached  to  a  bacf,  which  constitutes  the  other  edge  of 
the  cutter ;  that  is,  the  stationary  blade,  against  which  the  edges  of  the  rotatory  cutter  act ; 
/and  g,  are  flat  springs,  intended  to  keep  the  cloth  (shown  by  dots)  up  against  the 
cutting  edges.     The  form  of  these  flat  springs  /,  g,  is  shown  at  Jlgt,  1550.  and  1561., 
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u  eonuMing  of  pUta  of  thin  metal  cut  into  nurow  iliii*  {fig.  IKO.),  or  perfbrated 
with  lot^  holo.  (jif.  t  J61 .)  Tbeir  object  i*  lo  Hipport  tlie  dotb,  «bich  a  tatsided  te 
'  m  qning  bad,  btui^  (b«  nu&ce  of  tlw  cloth  againu 
,v  ^  the  cutten,  »  that  it» 

r   nap     may     ba 


icoedoi  in  onla  t 
doth  fiom  iDiiii7,  but  i>  knr. 
•red  again  preiiouily  to  bring 
put  in  action.  A  bai^  orvii^ 
la  applied  to  the  rigger  or  poL 
ley  ID,  whidi,  bjr  rneana  tt  aa 
endleai  cord  paiied  nniml  (ha 
pulley  a,  at  tba  rrrena  ead  of 
the  aile  of  m,  and  nnmd  tbe 
other  puUeyi  s  and  p,  and  the 
■mall  pulley  ;,  on  the  aila  cf 
tha  oylindrial  cutter,  gir**  tbe 
oyliodrical  cutter  a  rcry  n^ 


in  the  aile  of  «  aod  m,  taking 
into  the  teelli  of  the  large  wheel  r,  coiuei  that  wheel  to  Knil*e,  and  a  noaU  dram  i^ 
tipao  iu  axle,  to  eoil  up  the  cord,  by  which  tbe  eairiage  i,  with  the  eattcn  a  and*, 
and  the  apriDg  bed  /andj,  are  ilowly,  but  pic^iaaTely,  made  lo  adrame,  and  ta 
carry  tbe  cuttera  orer  the  fiioe  of  the  doth,  from  list  lo  lirt  i  tba  ra{nd  rotation  cf  the 
cutting  eyliudero,  producing  tbe  opeiatiuti  of  cropping  or  ihearing  die  jrile. 

Upon  the  cutting  cylinder,  between  the  ipiral  bladea,  it  a  prapaKd  to  place  itripa  ef 
plutb,  to  autwet  tbe  purpoae  of  brudiea,  to  ralw  the  nap  or  pile  aa  tbe  cylinder  gaa 
amind.  and  thereby  emit  in  bringing  tbe  pointi  of  the  wool  up  to  tbe  cutteia. 

The  Mine  sontrivanoe  ia  adapted  to  a  machine  for  aheaiing  the  dotb  lengthwiat 
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Fig- 1562.  h  a  geometrical  elevation  of  one  aide  of  Mr.  Davis's  machine.  J^^.  1563. 
a  plan  or  horisontal  representation  of  the  aame^  as  seen  in  the  top ;  and  Jig,  1564L  a  seo- 
tion  taken  vertically  across  the  machine  near  the  middle,  for  the  purpose  of  display- 
ing the  working  parts  more  perfectly  than  in  the  two  preceding  figures.  These 
three  figures  represent  a^  complete  machine  in  working  condition,  the  cutters  being 
worked  by  a  rotatory  motion,  and  the  cloth  so  placed  in  the  carriage  as  to  be  cut  from 
list  to  list,  a,  a,  a,  is  a  frame  or  standard,  of  wood  or  iron,  firmly  bolted  together  by 
cross  braces  at  the  ends  and  in  the  middlei     In  the  upper  side-rails  of  the  standarcL 


there  b  a  series  of  axles  carrying  anti-friction  wheels  h^htb,  upon  which  the  side-rails 
c,  e,  of  the  carriage  or  frame  that  bears  the  cloth  runs,  when  it  is  passing  under 
the  cutters  in  the  operation  of  shearing.  The  side-rails  c,  e,  are  straight  bars  of  iron* 
formed  with  edges  r,  on  their  under  sides,  which  run  smoothly  in  the  grooves  of  the 
rollers  ^&,6.     These  side-rails  are  firmly  held  together  by  the  ead  stretchers  d,d. 


1563 


The  sliding  frame  has  attached  to  it  the  two  lower  rollers  s,  •,  upon  which  the  doth 
intended  to  be  shorn  is  wound :  the  two  upper  lateral  rollers/,};  over  which  the  cloth  is 
conducted  and  held  up ;  and  the  two  end  rollers  g^g^  by  which  the  habiting  rails  k,  A,  are 
drawn  tight 

In  preparing  to  shear  a  piece  of  cloth,  the  whole  length  of  the  piece  is,  in  the  first 
place,  tightly  rolled  upon  one  of  the  lower  rollers  e,  which  must  be  something  longer 
than  the  breadth  of  the  cloth  fix>m  list  to  list.  The  end  of  the  piece  u  then  raised, 
and  passed  over  the  top  of  the  lateral  rollers  ft  f,  whence  it  ia  carried  down  to  the 
other  roller  e,  and  its  end  or  fiursl  is  made  fiwt  to  that  roller.  The  hooks  of  the  h»- 
biting  rails  A,  h,  are  then  put  into  the  lists,  and  the  two  lower  rollers  e, «,  with  the  two 
end  rollers  g,  g,  are  then  turned,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  the  doth,  and  straining 
it  tight,  which  tension  is  preserved  by  ratchet  wheels  attached  to  the  ends  of  the  re- 
spective rollers,  with  palls  dropping  into  their  teeth.  The  frame  carrying  the  cloth,  is 
now  sliddcn  along  upon  the  top  standard  rails  by  hand,  so  that  the  list  shall  be  brought 
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nearW  up  to  the  cutter  f,  {,  ready  to  eommenee  the  ahearing  operatioo ;  the  bed  is  tbea 

nued,  which  brings  the  cloth  up  againit  the  edges  of  the  shears. 

llie  constnictiun  of  the  bed  will  be  seeo  bj  rderenoe  to  the  croas  section >l^.  IS€4, 

.^^^  It  eouists    of    m 

1564  /  _  .      ^^T_     _Zt 

-^  iron  or  other  metal 

roller 


to  a  trulj  cjl] 
drical  figure^  and 
corered  with  doth 
or  leather,  to  aUbrd 
a  small  degree  of 
elastidty. 
roller   is 


upon  pivots  in  a 
finune  i,  i,  and  is 
supported  by  a 
smaller  roller  •!, 
nmilarly  mounted^ 
whidi  roller  fl^  is 
intended  merely  to 
prerent  any  bald- 
ing or  depresMcm 
of  the  oentomi  part 

of  the  upper  roller  or  bed  A,  A,  so  that  the  doth  may  be  kept  in  close  contact  with 
tile  whole  length  of  the  cutting  bladea. 

In  order  to  allow  the  bed  k  to  rise  and  fall,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  eloth  up 
to  the  cutters  to  be  shorn,  or  lowering  it  away  from  them  after  the  operation,  the  frsaae 
I,  A  is  made  to  slide  up  and  down  in  the  grooved  standard  a,  a,  the  movaUe  part  en- 
closed within  the  standard  being  shown  by  dots.  This  standard  a,  is  situated  about  the 
middle  of  the  machine,  crossing  it  immediately  under  the  cutters,  and  b  made  Cut  to  the 
frame  a,  by  bolts  and  screws.  There  is  a  lever  o,  attached  to  the  lower  eron-rsil  of  the 
standard,  nrhich  turns  upon  a  fulcrum-pin,  the  extremity  of  the  shorter  arm  of  which  lever 
acts  under  the  centre  of  the  sliding-fnune,  so  that  by  the  lever  o,  the  sliding-frame,  witii 
the  bed,  may  be  raised  or  lowered,  and- when  so  raised,  be  held  up  by  a  tpring  catdi  jL 

It  being  now  explained  by  what  means  the  bed  which  supports  the  cloth  is  constructed, 
and  brought  up,  so  as  to  keep  the  cloth  in  dose  contact  witii  ttie  cutters^  while  the  oper- 
ation of  shearing  is  going  on ;  it  is  necessary,  in  the  next  place,  to  describe  the  con- 
struction of  the  cutters,  and  their  mode  of  working ;  for  which  purpose^  in  addition  to 
what  is  shown  in  the  first  three  figures,  the  cutters  are  also  represented  detacfaeiit  and 
upon  a  larger  scale,  in^.  1565. 

In  this  figure  is  exhibited  a  portion  of  the  cutters  in  the  same  ntuation  as  io  Jfy. 
^  ^^^^         IV         ^s!^    1559. ;  and  alongside  ofitb  a  section  of 

f  ^^»^^^/^^  the  same,  uken  through  it  at  right 
y^^mA^^J-'-yP  angles  to  the  former ;  /»,  is  a  metalEc 
bar  or  rib,  somewhat  c^  a  wedge  fbnn, 
which  is  fiutened  to  the  top  part  of  the 
standard  a,  a,  seen  best  in  fyf,  1558« 
To  this  bar  a  straight  blade  of  steel  g,  is  attached  by  screws,  the  edge  of  whidi  stands 
forward  even  with  the  centre  or  axis  of  the  cylindricd  cutter  t,  and  fiirms  the  ledger 
blade,  or  lower  fixed  edge  of  the  shears.  This  blade  remains  stationary,  and  is  in  close 
contact  with  the  pile  or  nap  of  the  cloth,  when  the  bed  A,  is  raised,  in  the  manner  above 
described. 

The  cutter  or  upper  blade  of  the  shears,  is  formed  by  inserting  two  or  more  strips  of 
plate  steel  r,  r,  in  twisted  directions,  into  grooves  in  the  metallic  cylinder  t,  i,  the  edges 
of  which  blades  r,  as  the  cylinder]  t*  revolves,  traverse  along  the  edge  of  the  fixed  or 
ledger  blade  ^,  and  by  their  obliquity  produce  a  cutting  action  like  diears ;  the  edges  of 
the  two  blades  taking  hold  of  the  pUe  or  raised  nap,  as  the  doth  passes  under  it,  ^ves 
off  the  superfluous  ends  of  the  wool,  and  leaves  the  face  smooth. 

Rotatory  motion  is  given  to  the  cutting  cylinder  t,  by  means  of  a  band  leading 
from  the  whed  «,  which  passes  round  the  pulley  fixed  on  the  end  of  the  cylinder  f,  the 
wheel  •  being  driven  by  a  band  leading  from  the  rotatory  part  of  a  steam-engine,  or 
any  other  first  mover,  and  passed  round  the  rigger  <,  fixed  on  the  axle  s.  Tension  ia 
given  to  this  band  by  a  tightening  pulley  a,  mounted  on  an  adijustable  sUding-pieee  aw 
which  is  secured  to  the  standard  by  a  screw ;  and  this  rigger  is  throvm  in  and  out  cf 
geer  by  a  dutch-box  and  lever,  which  sets  the  machine  going,  or  stops  it. 

In  order  to  give  a  drawing  stroke  to  the  cutter,  which  will  cause  the  piece  of  doth 
to  be  shorn  off  with  better  effect,  the  upper  cutter  has  a  slight  latard  action,  produced 
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by  the  axle  of  the  euttiiig  cylinder  being  made  aufflciently  long  to  alloir  of  its  sliding 
laterallT  about  an  inch  in  ita  bearings ;  which  sliding  is  effected  by  a  cam  w,  fixed  at 
one  end.  This  cam  b  formed  by  an  oblique  grooye,  cut  round  the  axle,  (see  w.  Jiff.  1565. ) 
and  a  tooth  x,  fixed  to  the  frame  or  standard  which  works  in  it,  as  the  cylinder  revolyes. 
By  means  of  this  tooth,  the  cylinder  is  made  to  slide  laterally,  a  distance  equal  to  the 
obliquity  of  the  groove  w,  which  produces  the  drawing  stroke  of  the  upper  shear.  In 
order  that  the  rotation  of  the  shearing  cylinder  may  not  be  obstructed  by  friction,  the 
tooth  jr,  is  made  of  two  pieces,  set  a  little  upaxt,  so  as  to  afibrd  a  small  degree  of  elasticity. 

The  manner  of  passing  the  cloth  progresnrely  under  the  cutters  is  as  follows :  — 
On  the  axle  of  the  wheel  «,  and  immediately  behind  that  wheel,  there  is  a  small  rigger, 
fit>m  which  a  band  passes  to  a  wheel  y,  mounted  in  an  axle  turning  in  bearings  on  the 
lower  side-rail  of  the  standard  a.  At  the  reverse  extremity  of  this  axle,  there  is  an- 
other small  rigger  1,  from  which  a  band  passes  to  a  wheel  3,  fixed  on  the  axle  3,  which 
crosses  near  the  middle  of  the  machine,  seen  inji^.  1226.  Upon  this  axle  there  is  a 
sliding  pulley  4,  round  which  a  cord  is  passed  several  times,  whose  extremities  are  made 
fost  to  the  ends  of  the  sliding  carriage  d;  when,  therefore,  this  pulley  is  locked  to  the 
axle^  which  is  done  by  a  clutch  box,  the  previously  described  movements  of  the  ma- 
chine cause  the  pulley  4  to  revolve,  and  by  means  of  the  rope  passed  round  it,  to 
draw  the  firame,  with  the  doth,  slowly  and  progressively  along  under  the  cutters. 

It  remains  only  to  point  out  the  contrivance  whereby  the  machinery  throws  itself  out 
of  geer,  and  stops  its  operations,  when  the  edge  of  the  doth  or  list  arrives  at  the  cutters. 

At  the  end  of  one  of  the  habiting  rails  A,  there  b  a  stop  affixed  by  a  nut  and  screw 
5,  which,  by  the  advance  of  the  carriage,  b  brought  up  and  made  to  press  against  a 
lever  6 ;  when  an  arm  firom  thb  lever  6,  acting  under  the  catch  7,  raises  the  catch  up, 
and  allows  the  hand-lever  8,  which  b  pressed  upon  by  a  strong  spring,  to  throw  the 
dutch-box  10^  out  of  geer  with  the  whed  8 ;  whereby  the  evolution  of  the  machine 
instantiy  ceases.  The  lower  part  of  the  lever  6,  being  connected  by  a  Joint  to  the  top 
of  the  lever  y,  the  receding  of  the  lever  6,  draws  back  the  lower  catch  ^,  and  allows  the 
sliding  frame  4  h  within  the  bed  A,  to  descend.  By  now  turning  the  lower  rollers  e,  e, 
another  portion  of  the  doth  b  brought  up  to  be  shorn ;  and  when  it  is  properlv  ha- 
bited and  strained,  by  the  means  above  described,  the  carriage  b  slidden  back,  and,  the 
parts  being  dl  thrown  into  geer,  the  operation  goes  on  as  b^ne. 

Mr.  Hirst's  improvements  in  manu&cturing  woollen  cloths,  for  which  a  patent  was 
obtained  in  February,  IS30,  apply  to  that  part  of  the  process  where  a  permanent  lustre 
b  given  usually  by  what  b  odled  roU-boiling ;  that  is,  stewing  the  doth,  when  tishtiy 
wound  upon  a  roller,  in  a  vessd  of  hot  water  or  steam.  As  there  are  many  disadvan- 
tages attendant  upon  the  operation  of  roU-boiling,  such  as  ii^juring  the  cloths,  by  over- 
heating them,  which  weakens  the  fibre  of  the  wool,  and  also  chanMs  some  colours,  he 
substituted,  in  place  of  it,  a  particular  mode  of  acting  upon  the  dotbs,  by  occasional 
or  intermitted  immersion  in  hot  water,  and  also  in  cold  water,  whidi  operations  may  be 
performed  either  with  or  without  pressure  upon  the  cloth,  as  circumstances  may  require. 

The  apparatus  which  he  proposes  to  employ  for  earrying  on  hb  improved  process, 
IS  shown  in  the  accompanying  drawing.  FSg.  1566.  b  a  front  view  of  the  apparatus, 
complete,  and  in  working  order ;  Jig.  1567*  b  a  section,  taken  transversely  throu^  the 
middle  of  the  machine,  in  the  direction  djig.  1568. ;  and  fig.  1568.  b  an  end  view 

1566        gp gp 


A^Jt^x. 


^ai 


of  the  same ;    a,  a,  a,  is  a  vessel  or  tank,  made  of  iron  or  wood,  or  any  other  suit- 
able materid :  sloping  at  the  back  and  front,  and  perpendicular   at  the  ends.     Thb 
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.   .  lo  ufanit  of  half  Ibe  diuneUr  of  tbe  cjplimder  or  dmn 

d  [nto  It,  vhich  dnuD  U  about  four  feet  diameter,  and  about  bi 

im  the  vidth  of  tba  pie«e  of  cloth  intended  to  be  opamXtA 

Thii  cjlioder  a 


Uled    t 


log  through  the  "iMrilr 

The  e7liadiT  or  dnm 
being  thui  fbnned,  rsk- 
dered  aoooth  oa  iu  p*. 
Tipherj,  ud  "»^mtHf 
-  axle  in  the 
piece  ot  doth 
ii  wound  upon  it  ■■ 
tigfatlj  H  ponble,  irtuch 
ii  done  b;  plaeto^  it  la 
a  heap  upon  a  •toal,  ai  at 
e,  Jk-  1567.,  pSBing  ita 
end  oTcr  and  betveeu  the  teiuian-rollen  d,  a,  and  thea  eeeuring  it  to  tbe  dnun, 
the  cloth  i*  progretiiiTely  drava  from  the  heap,  between  the  tenstou-rollen,  whidi 
are  confined  by  a  pall  uid  Tatchet,  an  to  the  pcripberjr  of  the  drum,  bj  cauiing  the 
dniiD  to  reiolre  upon  ita  ails,  until  the  whole  piece  of  oloth  i«  ti^tlj  wouod  iqxn  tbe 
drum ;  it  ■■  then  bound  round  with  couvai  or  other  viappen,  to  keep  it  KCnn. 

If  tbe  tank  hat  nut  been  prtviouslr  ebarged  wiib  eloin  and  pure  water,  it  ii  now 
I    the   biim,  »3  shown   at  _Pg.  1S6T..    and  opening  tbe  atopcDck   of  tbe  [npe 
^  J",  which  lead^  from  a  boiler,  tbe  iteam 

is  allowed  to  blow  through  the  pipMp 
and  diafharge  itself  at  tbe  lower  ew^  hj 
which  meam  the  tnnperature  of  the  water 
ii  r^ied  in  the  tank  to  about  170''  Fahr. 
Before  the  temperature  of  the  water  haa 
got  up,  the  drum  ii  set  in  iJow  rotetorjr 
motion,  ip  order  thai  tbe  cJotfa  maj  be 
uniformly  heated  thttngboat ;  tbe  ifrimi 
making  about  one  rotation  pfr  minofie^ 
The  cloth,  bj  immersion  in  tbe  bo<  walcf^ 
and  paning  thnni^  tbe  cold  idr.  in  au^ 
cession,  for  the  space  of  about  n^t  hour*. 
gets  a  smooth  sijtboe,  theteituienot  be- 
ing rendered  harsh,  or  otherwise  injured, 
as  is  frequentlj  the  case  bj  niU-buUpg. 

Uniform  rotatory  motion  to  tbe  drum 

U  •bown  in  Jig.  1566.,  in  which ;  b  an 

^   endl^tt  tttev  or  worm,  placed  horiaoD- 

,.  ._.     _, _„ ly  other  fiiit  moTer  employed  in  the  betatr. 

Tliis  cndleas  screw  take)  into  tbe  teeth  oC  and  drireih  the  vertical  wheel  A,  upon  the  aile 
of  which  the  CDupling-boi  ■',■,  Is  Bied,  and,  eonaequentlj,  conlinually  reYolfes  with  it. 
At  the  end  of  tba  abaft  of  tbe  drum,  ■  pair  of  alidiug  clutches  i,  i,  are  mounted, 
which,  when  projected  forward,  as  shown  by  data  in  fg.  15e£.,  produce  tbe  eoupling  or 
locking  of  the  drum-shaft  to  the  driving  wheel,  by  which  the  drum  is  put  in  motion ; 
but  on  withdrawing  the  duichea  i,  h,  fhim  the  eoupling-boi  i,  ■',  as  in  the  figure,  tbe 
drum  immediately  stands  still. 

After  operoUng  upon  tbe  cloth  in  the  way  described,  by  paasing  it  througfa  hot  water 
for  the  apace  of  time  required,  the  hot  water  is  to  be  withdrawn  by  a  cock  at  tba 
bottom,  or  otherwin,  and  cold  water  introduced  into  the  tank  in  its  stead ;  in  which 
Dotd  water  tbe  cloth  is  to  be  continued  turning,  in  the  nuoner  abore  deaeribed,  for  the 
apace  of  twenty-four  hours,  which  will  pcrfecUy  fii  the  lustre  Hiat  the  bee  of  tbe  clMb 
has  acquired  by  ita  immersion  in  the  hot  water,  and  leare  the  pile  or  nap,  to  tbe  tottch, 
in  a  soft  silky  state. 

In  the  cold-water  operation  be  sometimea  employ*  ■  heavy  pftaaing  roller  I,  whieh, 
being  Dwunled  in  aloU  in  the  &>me  or  standard,  rerolre  with  the  large  drum,  rolling 
owr  the  back  of  the  cloth  aa  it  goei  round.      IW  roller  Qia;  be  made  to  act  upon  tba 
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cloth  with  any  required  premire,  bj  depreuinft  tbe  Krcwt  m,  a,  ot  by  tbe  cmplojiSeDt 
of  wcighled  leTcn,  if  thit  tbould  be  thougbt  Dtcttmj, 

Praiiip  u  tbe  ImI  finish  of  clolb  lo  gire  it  ■  amootb  levul  lurhce.  Tbe  piece  is 
fulded  b«ck«ardi  iini]  forwnrds  in  jard  lengthi,  w  u  to  form  «  thick  paclHge  on  the 
board  of  a  Bcrew  or  hydriulic  preu.  Bettreen  eTcry  fold  sheetB  of  gleicd  paper  mo 
placed  to  preTent  the  eontiguous  lur&ce*  of  Ihe  clotli  from  coming  iiilo  cOnlact ;  aiul  at 
the  end  of  every  tirenly  yards,  three  hot  iron  pUtes  ore  imerted  between  the  folds,  the 
plates  being  laid  side  by  aide,  w  as  to  occupy  the  whole  lutfsce  of  the  folds.  Thin 
sheets  <^iron  Dot  heated  are  also  inserted  above  and  below  the  iiot  plalcs  to  roojerato 
tlie  heat.  When  tbe  packs  ot  clotb  ate  properly  folded,  and  piled  in  sufficient  number 
in  the  press,  they  are  subjected  to  a  sereie  comprrstion,  and  Uft  under  its  influence  till 
Ihe  plates  get  cold.  The  cloih  is  now  taken  out  and  folded  again,  to  that  the  creasi's 
of  the  former  folds  may  ooiDc  opposite  to  the  flat  faces  of  the  paper,  and  be  removed 
by  a  second  presaure.  In  finishing  superfine  cloths,  however,  a  very  slight  pressure  is 
given  with  iron  plates  but  moderately  warmed.  Tlie  uliny  lustre  and  smootlmess 
given  by  ittong  compresaion  with  much  heat  is  objectiousble,  ai  it  renders  the  surface 
apt  to  become  spotted  and  disfigured  by  rain, 

Aom'i  palenl  ImproctmaiU  in  wool  combing  machintry,  March  13.  IBS). — The  first 
improvements  descrilwd  have  relation  to  tbe  machine  for  forming  the  wool  into  slicvls 
of  a  nearly  uniform  thickness,  technically  known  as  the  "  ihveter,"  and  consist  chiefly  in 
combining  with  ibe  ordinary  sheeting  drum  or  cylinder  rollers,  designated,  frum  their 
resemblance  lo  poicupine  quills,  porcupine  rollers  ;  these  rollers  having  tbeir  teeth  ot 
quills  set  in  rows,  and  the  rows  of  one  roller  gearing  or  taking  lulo  tlie  spaces  between 


ii  tbe  general 


frame  work  upon  which  Ibo  Mieral  working  part*  of  tbe  maebine  are  mounted,  a  is 
the  main  or  sheeting  drum  or  cylinder,  which  Is  studded  witb  row*  of  comb  or  "porcupine" 
teeth  a,  o,  n,  Ihe  length  and  fineness  of  wbicb  are  varied  according  to  the  length  of  tlie 
staple  nF  Ihe  wool  or  other  maletial  (o  be  operated  upon.  lasleadof  Iherowsoonsiiting 
each  of  a  single  set  of  teeth,  two,  three,  or  more  lelt  may  be  combined  (ogetbcr.  'llie 
number  of  wires  which  may  l<e  placed  on  one  line  ibould  vary  with  iha  quality  of  llic 
wuol  or  other  material.  In  long  staple  maebiDes,  the  number  may  vary  Irum  four  to 
ten  ot  more,  and  in  iJiort  staple  machines  from  five  to  twenty  and  more  per  inch,  a,  «, 
are  two  fluted  feed-rollers,  c,  c,  two  porcupine  combing  rollers,  by  which  the  wool  is 
partly  combed  wbilepassing  from  tbeleed  rollers  lo  the  surfaceof  tbesbeetingdrum  ;  an 
end  elevBliou  of  Ibe  poreupme  combing  rollers  on  an  enlarged  scale  is  given  at  Jf?.  15T0. 
The  teeth  e,  c,  are  set  in  rows,  and  tbe  row*  of  one  roller  take  or  gear  into  the  spaces 
between  tbe  rows  of  the  other,  n  i*  a  grooved  guide  roller  for  ptvventing  the  wool  or 
other  materialcscapinglbecombingaclion.  Tlie  woolor  other  material  is  laid  by  theatlen- 
dant  evenly  upon  tbe  upper  surface  or  an  endless  web  o,  wbicb  work*  over  tbe  under 
Feed  rollers,  and  a  plain  roller  u,  whicb  is  mounted  in  bearings  on  tbe  front  of  the  ma  - 
chine.  Tbe  feed-rollers  gradually  supply  the  wool  thus  spread  upon  the  endlca*  web  to 
the  two  porcupine  combing  rollers,  where  it  is  partly  combed  and  separated,  and  being 
*o  prepared,  it  is  laid  hold  of  by  Ihe  teeth  of  the  sbeeting_  drum,  by  which  it  is  still  further 
drawn  out  on  account  of  the  greater  velocity  with  which  the  surface  of  the  sheeting 
drum  travel*.  When  a  lufiiGitnt  quantity  of  the  wool  or  other  matciial  hai  been  thua 
Vou  IL  6  K 
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collected  on  the  surfiAce  of  the  drum,  it  is  removed  by  the  fttteBd4nt  passing  •  hooked 
rod  across  the  surlace  of  the  drum,  and  raising  up  one  end  of  the  sheet,  when  the  whok 
may  be  easily  stripped  off  and  removed,  being  then  in  »  fit  state  for  being  supplkd 
to  the  eomb-filUng  machine,  next  to  be  described, 
Amodifleationof  this  sheeting  machine  is  represented  in )^s,  1571|  1572t»  vhieh  diffiers 


from  it  in  this,  that  it  Is  fed  from  both  ends.  In  this  modification  a  double  act  of  feeding 
rollers  is  employed,  so  that  the  machine  may  be  fed  from  both  ends*  These  rollers  are 
grooved  and  gear  into  porcupine  combing  rollers  similar  to  those  before  described,  vbich 
are  followed  by  brush  cylinders  or  grooved  guide  rollers,  a  is  the  sheeting  drum  si 
before ;  b,  b,  the  fluted  feed-rollers,  c,  c,  the  porcupine  combing  rollers,  which  gear  into 
the  fluted  ones;  n,  D,are  the  grooved  guide  rollers;  p,  p,  are  brush  cylinders,  whicb  nny 
in  the  case  of  long  work  lie  dispensed  with;  a,  o,  are  the  endless  webs  upon  which  the 
wool  is  laid.  The  fuming  and  gearing  by  which  the  several  parts  are  put  in  motion 
are  omitted  in  the  drawings,  fl)r  the  purpose  of  clearly  exhibiting  the  more  important 
working  parts  of  the  machine.  The  arrangement  of  sheeting  machines  just  described, 
is  so  far  as  regards  the  employment  of  a  fluted  feed  roller  in  conjunction  with  a  porea- 
pine  combing  roller,  and  grooved  guide  roller.  Is  more  especially  applicable  to  sheeting 
fine  short  wool,  but  may  also  be  applied  with  advantage  to  wool  or  other  material  of  a 
longer  staple.  In  the  case  of  fine  short  wool,  the  sheet  may  be  drawn  aST  by  meaos  o( 
rol^rs,  in  the  manner  represented  in  Jlp,  1 572.  h,  h,  are  the  drawing  or  stnugblcaing 
rollers,  and  i  the  receiving  rollers.  During  the  operation  of  drawing  the  wool  and 
-winding  it  on  the  receiving  roller,  the  sheeting  cylinder  roust  have  a  motion  imparted  to 
it  in  the  reverse  direction* 

The  next  head  of  Mr.  Ross^  specification  embraces  several  improvements  in  comb- 
filling  machines,  which  have  for  their  common  object  the  partial  combing  of  the  wool 
while  it  is  in  the  course  of  being  filled  into  the  combs.  We  select  for  exempli ficatioo 
what  the  patentee  regards  as  the  best  of  these  arrangements :  /ty.  1 573,  is  a  side  devatioo 
or  a  comb-flUIng  nwchine  as  thus  improved,     a,  a,  is  a  skeleton  drum,  which  is  ooin]iosed 
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or  two  ring)  a  a,  aSlied  la  the  urini  b,  b,  which  lait  ata  mounUd  upon  the  nuia  (haft 
of  tlie  niBch!ne,  uhlch  hu  itibcaiing*uponth*gca«nlft«nisr>  rga',  ^srs  thepDroupinB 
combining  rol1eii,aDd  c',  c'  bruih«  b]r  which  Ilia  poroupina  tombing  roUccsarecleaiucd 
from  the  wwl  that  eollccla  upon  tham,  and  bjr  whieh  tba  woel  ii  again  daliTared  to  th* 
comb*  t,  t;  D,  D.  are  the  Teed'rDllen,  and  ■  an  endleo  web  wbieh  ruoi  oTcr  tb*  lii*er 
Teed-roller  and  (bt  plain  roller  o,  which  ii  lituated  at  the  front  of  the  machine;  m,  u, 
are  the  driving  pullefi,  bj  which  .the  pow^r  ii  applied  to  the  machina,  and  1,  r,  i,  the 
wheel  gearing  bj  whiih  motion  ia  communicated  to  the  diffaient  parti.  The  wool  which 
has  uodergone  the  proceu  of  ihecting  in  the  machine  Gnt  deicribed  ia  aprtad  upon  the 
endlea.1  web  a,  and  in  pauing  between  the  leed-roUeia,  and  between  or  under  or  over  the 
porcupine  combing  rollera,  ia  taken  hold  of  b;  the  combii,  e,  u  thef  reiolve,  andi  being 
dreirn  under  the  Gnt  porcupine  roltar  i'  and  the  bniih  c',  tba  wntlnucd  terolution  of 
the  drum  and  combacauMa  the  wool  to  ba  brought  into  eontaat  with  the  other  porcupine 
combing  roller  t?  and  brush  c*.  Aa  the  oomba  get  filled,  the  wool  la  thua  eontindoiut; 
being  fciought  under  the  action  of  the  poreupina  tombing  rollera  and  briiahei  j  and  each 
new  portion  of  the  wool  taken  up  ii  irutsntlj  combed  out.  For  some  purposea  Ibe 
combing  will  be  found  carried  ao  far  bj  tbia  oparatlon  that  the  wool  will  require  no 
further  preparation  previoui  to  being  formed  into  alirers  in  the  machina  Juat  deKrtbed, 
amd  w  hich  ia  calculated  for  filling  tlie  comba  and  combinK  the  wool  or  other  Gbroua 
DiateriBl,  when  the  alaple  ia  aome  coniiderahle  length  (saj  from  4  to  16  inches),  there 
are  two  porcupine  comb  rollera  with  their  bru^ea  employed ;  but  I  do  not  conGuc 
mysel  f  to  that  number,  aa  in  aome  cnei  a  aiugle  porcupine  combing  roller  and  bruah  will 
be  found  lufficient  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  proccaa  of  combing  and  Glling  the 
comba  i  three  or  more  rollera  and  bruah  cjriindera  ma;  ba  uaad  with  adTantage ;  ttiob  aa 
where  the  itaple  ia  abort,  or  where  the  Gbroua  material  operated  upon  ia  iwj  clcae,  and 
separated  with  difficulty. 

Mr.  Itoai  next  deterlbea  some  improvements  in  the  combing  machine  of  his  inyention 
patented  in  ISII,  and  now  citenaivelj  Uaed.  The  fbUowing  gcaeral  deacriplion  will 
indicate  with  auffideal  distiitetncn  to  tboa*  fiuoHiar  with  the  HMcbinr,  ttw  nature  of  tba 
irnprovementa. 

"  First.  1  give  to  the  saddle  eoinba  in  tba  said  tnacbin*  »  compound  to-and-fro  and 
up-and-down  morement,  whereb;  tliey  recede  from  and  advanoe  towards  the  comb  galea, 
nnd  aimultaneoual;  therewith  allenutely  liae  and  hll,  so  that  each  time  the  comb  gates 
para  the  saddle  comba,  they  do  ao  in  a  different  plane,  and  thua  the  puaition  of  the  eomba 
in  relation  to  each  other,  aa  well  aa  lo  the  hold  they  take  of  the  wool  or  other  material, 
iscoDBtantlj  being  changed.  Second!]',  1  employ  a  fan  to  laah  the  wool  in  the  comb 
gnteor  flying  comb  up  against  the  aadidle  comb,  which  renders  it  impossible  for  the  wool 
to  pasa  by  the  saddle  comb  without  being  acted  upon  by  it.  Thirdly,  I  attach  the  springs 
by  which  the  gales  are  actuated  to  the  lower  arma  of  the  eombing  gates,  inatead  of  their 
being  placed  parallel  lo  the  uptight  shaft  of  the  machine  aa  formerly,  whereby  a  consi- 
derable gain  in  space  and  compactness  iaefleeitd  )  and,  fhurthly,  1  use  breaks  to  prercnt 
the  sudden  jerk  which  ia  eaiued  when  the  wool  in  the  comb  gale  leaves  ita  bold  of  the 
saddle  comb  or  incline  plane,  and  alto  lo  counteract  Ibe  sudden  teeoil  of  Ibe  apringa  by 
which  the  comb  gates  are  pressed  in  when  th«M  apringa  are  relnatd  from  the  grip  or 
pressure  of  the  incline  plane." 

Mr.  Rons  ooneludei  with  a  description  of  an  Imptured  method  of  beating  tfaa  oomba 
which  has  for  ita  object  "  the  economising  of  fuel,  the  better  beating  of  the  combs,  and 
6K  3 
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the  prevention  of  miitake  in  removing  the  combs  before  they  hftve  been  a  tuffioent  iaa 
exposed  to  the  heat.  ** 

The  body  of  the  heating  box  or  stove  is  divided  by  a  partition  into  two  portions,  which 
communicate  together  at  the  back  or  further  end  of  the  stove,  so  that  the  flame  and 
heated  vapours,  after  having  circulated  under  and  along  the  sides  of  the  two  lower  comb 
chambers,  ascend  iiito  the  upper  portion  of  the  stove,  where  they  hive  to  traverse  eloa^ 
the  sides  and  over  the  top  of  the  two  upper  chambers,  ultimately  escaping  into  the 
chimney  through  a  pipe.  The  length  of  the  heating  bos,  or  the  chambers,  aboold  be 
about  double  the  length  of  the  combs.  The  cold  combs  are  inserted  at  one  end,  and  on 
being  put  into  their  places  push  the  more  heated  combs  towards  the  other  eod  of  tbe 
chambers,  from  which  they  are  removed. 

WOOTZ,  is  the  Indian  name  of  steel. 

WORSTED  and  WOOLLEN  MANUFACTURE.  312,500  people  employed  ; 
producing  an  annual  value  of  25,000,000^^  Dewsbury  u  iamous  for  tearing  up  old  worn 
cloth  and  working  the  woollen  stuff  into  new  goods  of  a  cheap  description. 

Alpaca  is  an  animal  of  the  Llama  tribe,  inhabiting  the  mountain  region  of  Pern.  The 
wool  or  hair  is  of  various  shades  of  black,  white,  gray,  brown,  &c.,  and  is  remarkable  fisr 
brightness  and  lustre,  great  length  of  staple,  and  extreme  softness.  This  wool  was 
brought  into  general  use  in  this  country  about  16  years  ago,  by  the  Earl  of  Derby. 
Since  that  time  the  various  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  suocessAil  working  have  been  over- 
come, and  the  alpaca  manufacture  now  ranks  as  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of 
the  Bradford  worsted  stuff  trade.  Tlie  articles  produced  from  alpaca  in  combinatiDc 
with  silk  are  especially  noticeable  for  their  softness  and  brilliancy.  The  bulk  of  the  goods, 
however,  is  made  with  cotton  warp,  and  when  dyed  and  finished  approach  in  lustre  t«i 
silk.  The  following  is  the  average  yearly  importation  of  alpaca  wool  into  England  atice 
its  first  introduction,  via. 

Aonoal. 
From  1846  to  1840  •  .  •  .       7,000  bales 

1841         1845  ....     13,000 

1846         1850  •  -  -  .     20,000 

being  supposed  to  be  the  ultimate  limit  of  the  Peruvian  production. 

Mohair  or  goat's  wool  is  produced  exclusively  in  Asia  Minor.  Tn  its  raw  state  it  ts 
superior  in  lustre  to  alpaca,  and  it  b  wrought  into  many  l>eautiful  fiibrics.  Tbe  impor- 
tation of  this  article  has  increased  from  5,631  bales  in  1841  to  12,884  in  1850. 

WORT,  is  the  fermentable  infusion  of  malt  or  grains.     See  Baca,  and  Malt. 

WOULFE'S  APPARATUS,  is  a  series  of  vessels,  connected  by  tubes,  lor  the 
purpose  of  condensing  gaseous  products  in  water.  See  Acrtc  Acid,  Jfy,  l.  •  also 
MuaxATic  Acid. 


X. 

Xanthine,  is  the  name  given  by  Kuhlmann  to  the  yellow  dyeing-matter  eoo< 
tained  in  madder. 


Y. 

YEAST,  is  the  froth  of  fermenting  worts.     See  Bua  a&d  FxaiiCKTATioic 
Dr.  Liidersdorff  supports  the  theory  that  yeast  is  an  organic  body,  and  acts  by  raeass 
of  its  organs  on  sugar,  in  contradistinction  to  the  theories  of  its  action  by  mere  contact, 
or  by  iu  own  sUte  of  decomposition  inducing  a  similar  state  in  the  saccharine  sulutioa 
by  the  following  experiment :  — 

A  portion  of  yeast  was  rubbed  between  ground  gloss  plates  until  the  globules,  of  which 
it  is  composed,  could  no  longer  be  distinguished  by  the  microscope,  and  iu  orj^anic 
structure  therefore  was  destroyed.  An  equal  portion  was  exposed,  moistened,  in  a  thin 
layer  to  the  air,  whilst  the  other  was  being  thus  treated.  Both  portions  were  now 
mixed  separately  with  equal  quantities  of  prape  sugar,  dissolved  in  10  parts  of  water. 
and  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  95°  F.  The  portion  conUtning  the  uninjured  yeast 
began  to  ferment  in  half  an  hour,  and  continued  to  do  so  until  the  whole  of  tlic  supar 
was  decomposed.  The  mutilated  yeast  did  not  produce  a  single  gas  bubble  in  the  fluid 
containmg  it  during  the  whole  of  this  time. 

barW^J;  ARTIFICIAL.     Mix  two   parts,  by  weight,  of  the  fine  fiour  of  pale 
barley  malt   with   one  p«t   of  wheat  flour.     Stir  50  |>ounds  of  this  mixtuie  gn^ 
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dually  into  100  quarto  of  eold  water,  with  a  wooden  ipatula,  till  it  forms  a  smooth 
pap.  Put  this  pap  into  a  copper  oyer  a  slow  iire ;  stir  it  well  till  the  temperature  rise 
to  fully  155^  to  160^»  wliea  a  partial  forn^ation  of  sugar  will  take  place*  but  this  sweet- 
ening must  not  be  pushed  too  far ;  turn  out  the  thinned  paste  into  a  flat  cooler,  and 
stir  it  from  time  to  time.  As  soon  as  the  wort  has  fallen  to  59^  Fahr,,  transfer  it  to 
a  tub,  and  add  for  every  50  quarts  of  it,  1  quart  of  good  fresh  beer-yesst,  which  will 
throw  the  wort  into  br-Uk  fermentation  in  the  course  of  1 2  hours.  «  Hiis  preparation 
will  be  good  yeast,  fit  for  bakers'  and  brewers*  uses,  and  will  continue  fresh  and  active 
for  3  days.     It  should  be  occasionally  stirred* 

When  beer-barm  hss  become  old  and  flat,  but  not  sour,  it  may  be  revived  by  mixing 
with  every  quart  of  it  a  small  potato,  boiled,  peeled,  and  rubbed  down  into  a  paste. 
The  mixture  is  to  be  placed  in  a  warm  situation,  where  it  will  speedily  show  its 
renewed  activity,  by 'throwing  up  a  froth  upon  ito  surface*  It  must  be  forthwith 
incorporsted  with  the  dough,  for  the  purpose  of  baking  bread.  When  the  barm  has 
become  sour,  its  acid  should  be  neutralised  with  a  little  powdered  carbonate  of  soda, 
and  then  treated  as  above,  when  it  will,  in  like  manner,  be  revived.  A  bottle  of  brisk 
small  beer  may  furnish  ferment  enough  to  form,  in  this  way,  a  supply  of  good  yeasty 
for  a  small  baking. 

The  German  yeast  imported  into  this  country  in  large  quantities,  and  employed  by 
our  bakers,  in  baking  cakes,  and  other  fanejf  bread,  la  made  by  putting  the  vnterhefe 
(see  Baxa,  Bavarian},  into  thick  sacks  of  linen  or  hempen  yam,  letting  the  liquid  part, 
or  beer,  drain  away ;  placing  the  drained  sacks  between  boards,  and  exposing  them  to 
a  gradually  increasing  pressure,  till  a  mass  of  a  thin  cheesy  consistence  is  obtained. 
This  cake  b  broken  into  small  pieces,  which  are  wrapped  in  separate  linen  cloths; 
these  parcels  are  afterwards  enclosed  in  waxed  doth,  for  exportation.  The  yeast 
cake  may  also  be  rammed  hard  into  a  pitched  cask,  which  is  to  be  closed  air-tight. 
In  this  state,  if  kept  cool,  it  may  be  preserved  active  for  a  considerable  time.  When 
this  is  to  be  used  for  beer,  the  proportion  required  should  be  mixed  with  a  quantity  of 
worto  at  60P  Fahr.,  and  the  mixture  left  for  a  little  to  work,  and  send  up  a  lively 
froth ;  when  it  is  quite  ready  for  adding  to  the  cooled  worta  in  the  fermenting  back. 

TsAST,  Patkmt.  Boil  6  ounces  of  hops  in  3  gallons  of  water  3  hours :  strain  it  off, 
and  let  it  stand  10  minutes ;  then  add  half  a  peck  of  ground  malt,  stir  it  well  up,  and 
cover  it  over ;  return  the  bops,  and  put  the  same  quantity  of  water  to  them  again, 
boiling  them  the  same  time  as  before,  straining  it  off  to  the  first  mash  ;  stir  it  up,  and 
let  it  remain  4  hours,  then  strain  it  off,  and  set  it  to  work  at  90^,  with  3  pinto  of  patent 
yeast ;  let  it  stand  about  20  hours ;  take  the  soum  off  the  top,  and  strain  it  through 
a  hair  sieve ;  it  will  be  then  fit  for  use.  One  pint  is  suflScient  to  make  a  bushel 
of  bread. 

Y£LLOW  DYE.  {Teintur*  Jaune,  Fr.  ;  Gdbfiirben,  Oerm.)  Annotio,  dyer*9» 
hroom  (fiemata  tinetoria'),  fuHie,  fktUt,  PerMtan  or  French  berries,  quercitron  bark,  eaw* 
wort  (Serraimla  tinetoria),  twrmeric,  wdd,  and  wiUow  leaves,  are  the  principal  yellow  dyes 
of  the  vegetoble  kingdom  ;  ckumate  of  lead,  iron^oxide,  nitric  acid  (for  silk ),  eulphuret 
of  antimony,  and  ndphuret  of  arsenic,  are  those  of  the  mineral  kingdom.  Under  these 
articles,  as  also  under  Cauco-raiNTiNC,  Dykikg,  and  MoaoANTS,  ample  instructions  will 
be  found  for  communicating  this  colour  to  textile  and  other  fibrous  substances.  Alumina 
and  oxide  of  tin  are  the  most  approved  bases  of  the  above  vegetoble  dyes.  A  nankin 
dye  may  be  given  with  bablah,  especially  to  cotton  oiled  preparatory  to  the  Turkey-red 
process.     See  Maddsr. 

YELLOW,  KING'S,  is  a  poisonous  yellow  pigment.     See  Arsenic  and  OanMXNT. 
YTTRIA,  is  a  rare  earth,  extracted  from  the  minerals  gadolinite  and  yttrotantalite, 
being  an  oxide  of  the  metol  yttrium. 

z. 

ZAFFUE.     See  CosALt. 

ZEDOARY,  is  Uie  root  of  a  plant  which  grows  in  Malabar,  Ceylon,  &c.  It  occurs 
in  wrinkled  pieces,  externally  ash-coloured,  internally  brownisli-red  ;  possessed  of  a  fra- 
grant odour,  somewhat  resembling  camphor  ;  and  of  a  pungent,  aromatic,  bitterish  taste. 
It  contains  according  to  Bucholx,  1*42  of  volatile  oil,  of  a  burning  camphorated  taste ; 
3*60  of  a  soft,  bitter,  aromatic  resin  ;  11*75  of  a  bitter  aromatic  extract,  mixed  with  a 
little  resin  and  potosh-salts ;  4  *5  of  gum ;  9  of  vegetoble  mucilage ;  3*60  of  starch  ; 
8*0  of  a  starchy  extract  from  the  woody  fibre,  by  means  of  caustic  potassa,  along  with  31  '2 
of  another  matter,  12*89  of  woody  fibre,  and  15  of  water.  According  to  Morm  this  root 
contains  besides  an  azotized  substonce,  analogous  to  the  extract  of  beef. 

ZIMOME,  IS  a  principle  supposed  by  Taddei  to  exist  in  the  gluten  of  wheat-flour. 
Its  identity  is  not  recognised  by  later  chemists* 
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ZINC»  19  A  ttiftal  of  A  blu!fth*whit<!  colour^  of  tt  eonsiderab1«  lustre  wbeti  broken 
across,  but  easily  tarnisbed  by  tbe  air ;  its  fracture  is  backly,  and  foliated  with  small 
facets  irregularly  set    It  has  little  cohesion,  and  breaks  in  thin  plates  before  the  hammer, 
unless  it  has  been  previously  subjected  to  a  regulated  proeess  of  lamination,  at  the  tempe- 
rature of  from  flSO^  to  SOO^  F.,  whereby  it  becomes  nudleable  and  retains  its  malleabilirj 
and  ductility  afterwards.     On  this  singular  property  a  patent  was  taken  out  by  Messrs. 
Holison  and  SyWester,  of  Sheffield,  many  years  ago,  for  manufkcturing  sheet  sine,  for 
covering  the  rooft  of  houses,  and  sheathing  ships ;  but  the  low  price  of  copper  at  Ujat 
time,  and  its  superior  tenacity,  rendered  their  patent  ineffeetite.     The  spc«ifie  gmvitj 
Of  sine  varies  from  6*9  to  7*8,  according  to  the  condensation  it  has  received.     It  melts 
under  a  red  heat,  at  about  the  680tb  or  700th  degree  of  Fahrenheit*s  seale.     When 
eiiposed  to  this  heat  with  contact  of  air,  the  ihetal  takes  fire,  and  bums  with  a  brilliant 
bluish. white  light,  while  a  fow  flocculi,  of  a  woolly-looking  white  matter,  rise  out  of  the 
crucible,  and  float  in  the  air.    The  result  of  the  combustion  is  a  white  powder,  fonnetly 
called  flowers,  but  now  oiide  of  zinc  $  consisting  of  34  of  metal,  and  8  of  oxygeD,  being 
their  respective  prime  equivalents ;  or,  in  100  parts,  of  81  and  19. 

The  principal  ores  of  sine  are,  the  sulphoret  called  Nende,  the  silicate  called  eolsame^ 
and  tlie  sparry  calamine,  or  the  carbonate. 

].  Blende  crysfalliaes  in  the  garnet-dodecahedron;  its  ftvcture  is  highly  ooncboidal; 
lustre,  adamantine ;  colours,  black,  brown,  red,  vellow,  and  green  ;  transparent  or  txaos- 
lucent ;  speciBc  gravity,  4.  It  is  a  simple  sulphuret  of  the  metal ;  and,  therefore,  eoo- 
M»i9f  in  its  pure  state,  of  34  of  sine,  and  16  of  sulphur.  It  dissolves  in  nitric  acid,  with 
disengagement  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  It  occurs  In  beds  and  veins,  aoeompanicd 
chiefly  by  galena,  iron  pyrites,  copper  pyrites,  and  heavy  spar.  There  is  a  radiated 
variety  found  at  Prsibram,  renwrkable  for  containing  a  large  proportion  of  cadmium. 
Blende  is  found  in  great  quantities  in  Derbyshire  and  Cumberland,  as  also  in  Cornwall. 

9.  CalaminM,  or  silicate  of  zinc,  is  divided  into  two  species ;  the  prismatic  or  electric 
calamine,  and  the  rhoimboidal ;  though  they  both  agree  in  meullurgic  treatment  Tbe 
frgt  has  a  vitreous  lustre,  inclining  to  pearly ;  colour,  white,  but  occasionally  blue, 
green,  yellow,  or  brown ;  spec.  grav.  3*98.  It  often  occurs  masdve,  and  in  Iwtraidal 
shapes.  This  species  is  a  compound  of  oxide  of  zinc  with  silica  and  water;  and  its 
constituents  are — sine  oxide,  66*37  i  silica,  96*23  ;  water,  7*4 ;  In  100  parts.  Reducecf 
to  powder,  it  is  soluble  in  dilute  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid,  and  the  solution  gelatinizes 
on  cooling.  It  emits  a  green  phosphorescent  light  before  the  blowpipe.  l%e  second 
species,  or  rhombobedral  calamine.  Is  a  carbonate  of  zinc.  Its  specific  gravity  is  4*442, 
much  denser  than  the  preceding.  It  occurs  in  kidney-shaped,  botroidal,  stalactitie,  and 
other  imitative  shapes  (  surfiice  generally  rough,  composition  columnar.  Massive,  with 
a  granular  texture,  sometimes  impalpable ;  strongly  coherent.  According  to  Smith- 
son*s  analysis,  Derbyshire  calamine  eonsisfe  of— oxide  of  zinc,  6^*3 ;  carbonic  acid,  34*8  ; 
which  coincides  almost  exactly  with  a  prime  equivalent  of  tbe  oxide  and  acid,  or 
42  +  2S  »  64. 

The  mineral  genus  called  tine^on^  or  red  oxide  Of  zinc.  Is  denser  than  either  of  the 
above,  its  spec.  grav.  being  5*492.  It  is  a  compound  of  oxide  of  zinc  88,  and  oxide  of 
iron  and  manganese  IS.  It  is  found  massive,  of  a  granular  texture,  in  large  quantities, 
in  several  localities  in  New  Jersey.  It  Is  set  free  in  several  metallurgic  processes,  and 
occurs  crystallized,  In  six*sided  prisms  of  a  yellow  colour.  In  the  smelting  works  of 
Kccnigshutte  in  Silesia,  according  to  Mitscherllch. 

Tlie  zinc  ores  of  England,  like  those  of  France,  Flanders,  and  Silesia,  occur  hi  two 
geological  localities. 

Tlie  first  is  in  veins  in  the  caibonifbrous  or  mountain  limestone.  The  blende  and  the 
calamine  most  usually  accompany  the  numerous  veins  of  galena  wbidi  traverse  that 
limestone ;  though  there  are  many  lead  mines  that  yield  no  calamine ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  veins  of  calamine  alone,  as.  at  Matlock,  whence  a  very  considerable 
quantity  of  this  ore  is  obtained. 

In  almost  every  point  of  England  where  that  metalliferous  limestone  appears,  there 
are  explorations  for  lead  and  zinc  ores.  The  neighbourhood  of  Alston-moor  in  Cum- 
berland, of  Castleton  and  Matlock  in  Derbyshire,  and  the  small  metalliferous  IkU  of 
Flintshire,  are  peculiarly  marked  for  their  mineral  riches.  On  the  north  side  of  tbe  last 
county,  calamine  is  mined  in  a  rich  vein  of  galena  at  Holywell,  where  it  presents  the 
singular  appearance  of  occurring  only  in  the  ramifications  that  the  lead  vein  makes  fiom 
east  to  west,  and  never  in  those  from  north  to  south ;  while  the  blende,  abundantly  pre- 
sent in  this  mine,  is  found  indifferently  in  all  directions. 
_  11 1 e  second  locality  of  calamine  is  in  the  magnesian  limestone  formation  of  the 


commonly  a  thickness  of  only  a  few  inches;  but  m  certain  cases  they  extend  to  four  ftet» 
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in  coiueqoeMe  of  (ha  union  <d  ie*«nl  unull  onei  into  ■  mu*.  Tha  eiplQiWumi  of 
caUmine  in  the  nugnaian  limeitcoet  are  ntualcd  ahieSf  on  tha  flanki  of  tlie  Hendip 
Hills,  ■  chain  whiah  eitand*  in  a  nortli-ireit  aad  ■□utb-aatc  direntioo,  from  the  canal 
of  Briitoi  to  Frame.  Tha  Mlamine  ii  woilceil  moatly  in  tha  pariahei  of  Phiphani 
and  Rotioraugh,  a*  alio  neir  Rickfiiid  and  Broadfield-Doroa,  by  meani  of  a  great 
multitude  of  tniall  ihafla.  The  roinen  pa;,  for  the  privilege  of  working,  a  tax  of  1/. 
it«iling  per  anaum  to  the  Loidi  of  the  Treaiut;  i  and  the;  hII  the  ores,  miiad  with 
a  Gonitderabte  quantity  of  oarbonate  pf  lime,  fbi  11.  par  tap.  at  Fhiphim,  after  vaaliing 
it  alight];  in  «  aieve.  Ttie;  are  deapatched  to  Briatol,  where  the;  leceiTa  a  new 
waahing,  in  order  to  aaparate  the  galeaik 

or  THE  nui-titio  or  the  oeeh  or  zinc. 
Til*  greater  part  of  tbeuno  vorfca  are  utuatedia  the  neigbbourhood  of  Birmingham 
and  Bristol.  The  maaubcture  of  braaa,  which  hai  twan  long  one  of  the  napla  arlioles 
oCtliete  towns,  was  probabl;  the  cauae  of  tha  iatloduEtion  of  thia  branch  of  induslrjr, 
at  the  period  when  bran  began  to  lie  made  by  the  direct  union  of  copper  with  metallic 
■ino  instead  of  calamine.  A  few  lino  funusaa  exist  also  in  the  naigbbourhoad  of 
£heffleld,  amid  the  ooal-piti  luirounding  that  town.  Briilol  and  Birmingham  derive 
their  chief  luppljr  of  ores  flwn  the  Mendip  Hills  and  Fliotshire;  and  Sheffield,  from 
Alston- moor. 

The  calamine,  freed  from  galena  fa;  aotting  with  the  hand,  is  calcined  before 
its  introduction  into  the  imelting-furoaeea,  b;  being  expoaed,  coarael;  bruised,  in 
rcTecberator;  oiens,  10  feet  long,  and  B  broad,  in  a  layer  G  inches  thick.  In  some 
establish Dionta  the  osleination  is  omitted,  and  tha  calamine,  broken  into  pieces  about 
the  aise  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  is  mixed  with  its  bulk  of  small  coal. 

Zinc  is  smelted  in  England,  likawiaa  from  blende  (lulphuret  of  lino).  This  ore, 
after  beiog  washed,  and  broken  into  pieeea  of  the  siseofa  filbert,  vaa  sold  ■  tkv  yean 
Hgo  at  tha  mine  of  Holywell  for  3'.  a  ton,  or  half  the  price  of  cslomine.  It  is  routed, 
without  an;  other  preparation,  in  reierberatory  furnaces  |  which  are  about  8  feet  wide, 
and  10  long:  the  distance  belireen  the  roof  and  th»  sole  being  SO  inches,  and  the 
height  of  the  fire  bridge  18.  The  layer  of  blende,  vhieb  is  placed  on  tha  hearth,  is 
about  4  er  5  inches  thick  (  and  it  is  continunlt;  stirred  up  with  raliea.  One  ton  of  it 
requires  Ibr  roasting  Jour  torn  of  coals;  and  4t  suffers  a  Jois  of  30  per  eeat.  The 
operation  Mkes  from  10  to  12  hours.  The  mixture  of  reducing  consists  of  one-fourlli 
part  of  the  deaulphuretted  oxide,  one-fourth  of  calcined  calamine,  and  ooe-half  port  of 
charcoal ;  which  affords  oommonl;  SO  per  cent  of  line. 

The  English  furnaces  (br  smelting  line  ores  are  iometimes  quadrangular,  sametimes 

round  ;  the  lallar  form  being  pre&rable.     The;  are  mounted  with  from  6  to  6  crucibles  or 

pols(aeal^.  IJT4,),atebsdoTa  with  aaupalan,  placed  undaraconioal  chimney  t,  which 

aeries  to  giya  a  strong  draught,  and  to 

lS'?*to  — — ~ "*M  carr;ofi'llie  smoke.      In  this  cone  there 

'  ra  as  man;  doors  e,  c,  e,  as  there  are  pots 

1  the  furnace  ;  and  on  equal  number  of 

inti  d,  d,  d,  in  tlie  cupola,  through  which 

le  smoke  may  eacape,  and  the  pots  may 

'  9  surrounding  wall  Ihero  are 


these  holes  are 

heated  to  ignitio 

r'Tv::r^>h 

ichiner;  supported 
two  wheels,  at  is  the  case  with  gloss- 
pots.  >,  is  the  grate  {  f,  the  door  for 
the  fuel ;  g,  the  ash-pit.     The  pots  A,  A,  h, 
•       :  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  their  bultom, 
;h  is  closed  with  a  wooden  plug,  when 
are  set  charged  with  calamine,  mixed 
(nth  of  coal;   which  coal  pre- 
from  falling  through  the 

the  plug.  Thesoleof  thebearthi,  I,  upon 
which  the  crucibles  sund,  is  perforated 
under  each  of  them,  so  that  they  can  be  reached  from  below ;  to  the  bottom  orifice  of  the 
pot,  when  the  distillation  begina,  a  long  sheet-iron  pipe*,  is  joined,  which  dips  at  its  end 
into  a  water-Tessel  t,  for  receiving  in  drops  the  condensed  Tspoun  of  the  line.  The  pot 
is  charged  JVom  above,  through  an  orifice  in  the  lid  of  the  pot,  which  is  Irft  open  after 
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the  firing*  till  the  bluish  colour  of  the  flame  shows  the  volatilization  of  th*  xaetal ; 
Immediately  whereupon  the  whole  is  covered  with  a  fire>tile  m.  •  The  iron  tdbes  are 
apt  to  get  obstructed  during  the  distillation,  and  must  therefiife  be  occasioaally  dearrd 
out  with  a  redhot  rod.  When  the  distillation  is  finished,  the  iron  pipes  must  be 
removed ;  the  coaly  and  other  contents  of  the  pot  cleared  away.  A  pot  lasts  dxHit  fbvr 
months  upon  an  average.  Five  dtstillations  may  be  made  in  the  course  of  14  days, 
in  which  from  6  to  10  tons  of  calamine  may  be  worked  up«  and  from  22  to  24  tons  of 
coals  consumed,  with  a  product  of  two  tons  of  sine.  The  metal  amounts  to  fixm  25  to 
40  per  cent,  of  the  ore. 

1,  2,  b  the  level  of  the  upper  floor ;  3,  4,  level  of  the  lower  ceiling  of  the  lower  floor. 

Fig,  1575,,  ground  plan  on  the  level  of  1,  2  :  only  one-half  is  here  shown. 

The  zinc  collected  in  this  operation,  is  in  the  form  of  drops,  and  a  very  fine  powder 
mingled  with  some  oxide.  It  must  be  melted  in  an  iron  pot  or  boiler,  set  in  a  proper 
furnace ;  and  the  oxide  is  skimmed  off  the  surface,  to  be  returned  into  the  erucibles. 
The  metal  is,  lastly,  cast  into  square  bars  or  ingots. 

The  crucibles  are  discharged  at  the  end  of  each  operation,  by  withdrawing  the  roe- 
denser,  breaking  with  a  rake  the  piece  of  charcoal  which  shuts  their  bottom,  and  then 
emptying  them  completely,  by  shaking  their  upper  part.  In  replacing  the  coodcfiser- 
pipe  k  (see  second  pot  from  the  right  hand.  Jig.  1574.),  the  flange  at  its  top  is  covered 
with  a  ring  of  loam-lute,  pressed  against  the  conical  bottom  of  the  crucible,  and  secured 
in  its  place  by  means  of  two  parallel  rods  0,0,  which  can  be  clamped  by  screws  projecting 
horizontally  from  the  vertical  tunnel.    See  their  places,  indicated  by  two  open  dots  near  •,  a. 

A  smelter  and  two  labourers  are  employed  in  conducting  a  furnace ;  who  nudce,  with 
a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  fire-clay,  and  cement  of  old  pounds  finely  ground,  the  pota  or 
crucibles,  which  last  about  four  months.  Five  cliarges  are  made  in  1 5  days ;  these  work 
up  from  6  to  10  tons  of  calamine,  consume  firom  22  to  24  tons  of  coals,  and  produce  2  tons 
of  zinC|  upon  an  average.   The  following  estimate  of  prices  was  made  a  few  years  ago :  — 

£      9.    d. 
-       18     O     O 


S  tons  of  calamine,  at  62. 

24  ditto  coal,  at  58, 

A  smelter,  at  2  guineas  a  week 

Two  labourers,  each  at  4«.  per  day 

Incidental  expenses 


6 

2 
S 
1 


O 

o 

16 
O 


O 
O 
O 

o 
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The  calamine  of  Alston-moor*  used  at  Sheffield,  is  not  so  rich ;  it  produces  at  most 
only  25  per  cent,  of  zinc.  The  coals  are  laid  down  at  a  cost  of  5s.  8d.  per  too  ;  and  the 
calamine  laid  down  there  5L  ;  whence  the  zinc  will  amount  to  SSL  i4«.  per  ton.  The 
considerable  importations  of  zinc  from  Belgium  and  Germany,  for  some  years  back, 
have  caused  a  considerable  fall  in  its  price. 

At  Liittich,  where  the  calamine  of  Altenberg,  near  Aix-la-Cbapdle,  is'smelted,  a 
reduction  furnace,  containing  long  horizontal  earthen  tubes,  is  employed.  The  roasted 
calamine  is  finely  ground,  and  mixed  with  from  one-third  to  two-thirds  its  volume  of 
coke  or  charcoal,  broken  to  pieces  the  size  of  nuts. 

Fig,  1576.  represents  this  zinc  furnace  in  elevation;  aad  Jig.  1577.  in  a  vertical 
section  through  the  middle.     From  the  hearth  to  the  bottom  of  the  chimney  it  is 

9  feet  high,  and  the  chimney  itself  is 
1 8  or  20  feet  high,  o,  is  the  ash-pit ; 
6,  the  grate ;  c,  the  fireplace ;  d,  the 
hearth ;  e,  e,  the  ]ab<Katory  ;  f,  the 
upper  arch,  which  closes  in  the  labo- 
ratory ;  ft  the  second  arch,  which 
forms  the  hood  cap  c^  the  furnace ;  g, 
the  chimney  ;  A,  the  fire-wall,  whidi 
rests  against  a  supporting  wall  of  the 
smelting-housc.  librough  the  vaulted 
hearth  the  flame  of  the  fire  diaws 
through  ten  flues  t,  t,  two  placed  in 
one  line;  betwixt  these  5  pairs  of 
draught  opening  upon  the  sole  of  the 
hearth,  the  undermost  earthen  tubes  1, 
immediately  rest.  The  second  and 
third  rows  of  tubes  A,  il,  lie  in  a 
parallel  direction  over  each  other,  at 
about  one  inch  apart  ;  in  the  sixth 
row  there  are  only  two  tubes ;  s  o  that 
At  their  two  ends  these  tubes  rest 


J.  ^,.'^.V'^..^J:>.•'^■|1,_ 


there  are  22  tubes  altogether  in  one  furnace. 
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upon  fire-titn,  which  form,  wilh  the  aide-TB)!!,  m  kind  oT  chequrr-work  I,  L  The 
tubea  afe  4  fvel  totij[,  4  to  5  inches  in  diameteT  vithin,  j  of  an  inch  thick.  The  Are, 
which  Brrirei  at  the  jmbontorj  through  the  Sues  I,  i,  plan  round  the  lubei,  and  pane* 
oir  through  the  aperfurn  m,  m,  in  both  arches  of  the  fumace,  into  the  chimnef.  h, 
is  an  opening  in  the  front  iratl  between  the  two  arches,  which  aeneB  to  modify  the 
draught,  by  adiniltinit  more  or  leu  of  the  external  air. 

The  two  alender  side  wallt  d,  o,  of  the  furoace,  are  a  foot  diitant  from  the  chequer- 
worii,  ao  that  oa  the  horiiontal  iron  bars  <j.  <j.  supported  by  the  hooks  p,p,  tbe  iron 
reoeiTcrs  r,  r,  may  ha*e  room  to  real  at  their  fore  pert.      iSese  receiTers  are  oonieal 
pipes  of  cast-iron,  1 }  foot  long,  posteriorly  1 J  inch,  and  anteriorly  I  inch  wide  at  (be 
utmost.      After  the  earthen  lubes  hare  been  filled  with  the  ore  to  be  Bmelted,  Ihne 
conical  pipes  are  luled  to  them  in  a  slightly  slanting  position.     These  cones  last  no 
more  than  three  weeks  j  and  are  generally  lengthened  wilh  narrow-mouthed  wroughl- 
iron  tubes,  to  preient  the  combustion  of  the  line,  by  contact  ofajt.      When  the  furnace 
is  in  actirity,  a  blue  flame  is  to  be  seen  at  the  mouths  of  all  these  pipes.      Esery  two 
hours   the    liquefled  metal    is   raked   out   into   a 
shovel  placed  beneath  ;  and  in  12  hours  the  charge 
''Killed  ;  after  which  the  tubes  are  cleared  out, 
re-charged.      100  pounds  of  melallio  linc  are 
■  the  product  of  one  operation.      It  is  remelled  at  a 
loss  of  10  per  cent,  and  cast  into  moulds  for  sale. 
F!g.  IjTB.  is  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  fur. 
nace   for   ealdning   calamine    In    Upper    Silesia; 
J!g,  1579.  is  aground  plaa  of  tbe  furnace.      Oiiithe 
orifice  in  the  Tault  or  dome,  for  the  introduction 
of  the  ore ;  e,  b,  aperturea  in  the  side-walls,  shut 
with    doors,   through  which    the   matter    may  be 
turned  over  (  c  tbe  chimney  )  d,  the  fire-bridge  ; 
e,  the  grate;  /  the  feed  opening  of  the  fire,  the 
I  fuel  being  pitM«l,      The  calamine  is  stirred  about 
iry  hour  ;  and  after  being  well  calcined  during 
>r  6  hours,  it  is  withdrawn  ;  and  a  new  charge 
put  in.     These   Silesian  furneees  admit  of  30 
.     id  rbr  roastiat{  erery  100  cwL,  i5  Pruisian  bushels  of  fuel,  equal  to  9S 
Engliih  busheli,  are  employed.     These  calcining  furnaces  are  sometimes  built  along- 
side of  the  eiofl  smelting-^maces,  and  are  heated  by 
the  waste  flame  of  the  latter.      The  roasting  Is  per- 
I5e0  formed  in  the  Netherlands  in  shall*,  like  small  blast 

iron-fUtnaees,  called  schachtofen. 

The  hearth  a,  in  figi.  1 580,  1 58 1 . ,  is  constructed  for 
working  with  5  muffles,  one  of  which  Is  long  and  four 
short.  The  muffles  are  made  upon  moulds,  of  fire- 
clay miied  with  ground  potsherds.  The  Teceirers 
'  arc  stoneware  bottles.  The  grate  is  10  inches  be- 
neath tbe  leiel  of  the  hearth,  d,  the  fire-bridge,  is 
proportional ly  high,  to  diminish  the  force  of  tbe  flame 
upon  the  hearth,  that  it  may  not  strike  the  muffle*. 

^..^^     c,  is  the  opening  through  which  the  muffles  are  put 

^  IjL  in  and  ttken  out ;  during  the  firing  it  is  partly  filled 
with  bricks,  ao  that  the  smoke  and  flame  may  escape 
between  them ;  rf,  J,  are  openings  for  adjusting  the 
positions  of  the  muffles;  e,  crois  hoops  of  iron,  to 
strengthen  the  brick  arch  ;  /,  is  a  bed  of  sand  under 
the  sole  of  the  hearth.  During  the  first  two  days,  the 
fire  is  applied  under  the  grating ;  the  heat  must  be 
very  slowly  raised  to  redness,  at  which  pilch  it  must 
be  maintained  during  two  days.  From  8  to  10  dayi 
are  required  for  the  firing  of  the  mufflea. 

The  fumace  shown  in/jii.  I5S3,  1583, 1584.  Is  for 
B  the  melting  of  tbe  metallic  sine  Fig.  1583.  is  a 
front  Tiew;J^.  1SS3.  a  tranarerse  section  ;j!jr'  158', 
a  view  from  aboTe  ;  o,  is  the  fire-door ;  A,  tbe  grate; 
c,  the  fire.bridge;  if,  the  flue;  t,  tbe  chimney; 
/,  /,  /  east,  iron  melting-pots,  which  contain  each  about  10  cwt  of  the  metal.  Tbe  heal  ia 
moderated  by  the  successiie  addition  of  pieces  of  cold  sine.  The  inside  of  the  pots  should 
'      Dated  with  loam,  to  prerent  the  iron  being  attacked  by  tbe   line.     When   the 
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zinc  U  iotended  to  be  laminated,  it  should  be  melted  with  the  lowest  posnble 
poured  into  hot  moulds. 

When  tlie  zinc  ores  contain  cadmium,  this  metal  distils  over  in  the  form  of 

oxide,  with  the  first  portions,  being  more  ToUtile 
than  zinc 

Under  Bkass  and  CopFxa,  the  most  osefiil  allojB 
of  zinc  are  described*  The  sulphate,  ▼ulgarly  called 
white  vi^iol,  is  made  from  the  sulpburet,  by  roaat- 
ing  it  gently,  and  then  exposing  it  upon  yV^^^g 
terraces  to  the  action  of  air  and  moistufe.  as  has 
been  fully  detailed  under  Sulpuats  or  Iaok.  TIm 
purest  sulphate  of  zinc  is  made  by  dissolTii:^  the 
metai  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  digesting  the  aolutioa 
over  some  of  the  metal,  filtering,  eTsporatin^  aad 
crystallizing. 

Sulphate  of  zinc  is  added  as  a  drier  to  japan 
varnishes. 

The  ordinary  zinc  Ibund  in  the  market  is 
pure ;  but  contains  lead,  cadmium,  arsenic,  e 
iron,  and  carbon ;  from  some  of  which  it  may  be 
freed  in  a  great  degree  by  distillation ;  but  even  after  this  process  it  retaina  a  litde 
lead,  with  all  the  arsenic  and  cadmium.  The  separation  of  the  latter  is  deacribed 
under  Cadmium.  Zinc,  free  from  other  metals,  may  be  obtained  by  distiUing  a  mixtine 
of  charcoal  and  its  subcarbonate,  precipitated  from  the  crystallized  sulphate  by  carbo- 
nate of  soda.  By  holding  a  porcelain  saucer  over  the  flame  of  hydrogen  produced 
from  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  upon  any  sample  of  the  sine  of  oommeroa»  the 
presence  of  arsenic  in  it  may  be  made  manifest  by  the  deposit  of  a  gray  film  of  tbe 
latter  metal.     Antimony,  however,  produces  a  somewhat  similar  effect  to  arsenics 

Zinc  is  extensively  employed  for  making  water-cisterns,  baths,  spouts^  pipes,  plates 
for  the  sinoographer,  for  voltaic  batteries,  filings  for  fire-works,  covering  wooh,  and  a 
great  many  architectural  purposes,  especially  in  Berlin ;  because  this  metal,  after  it  gets 
covered  with  a  thin  film  of  oxide  or  carbonate,  suffers  no  fiirther  change  by  long  expo- 
sure to  the  weather.  One  capital  objection  to  sine  as  a  roofing  material  is  its  esm- 
bustibility. 

Chloride  of  zinc  has  been  recently  used  with  great  advantage  as  an  escbarotie  fiir 
removing  cancerous  tumours,  and  healing  various  iU-constitutioned  ulcers.  It,  as 
the  nitrate,  forms  an  ingredient  in  the  resist  pastes  for  the  pale  blues  of  the  indigo 
Mr.  Nicholas  Troughton,  of  Swansea,  obtained  a  patent  in  May,  1839*  for 
provements  in  the  manu&cture  of  this  metal.  His  invention  relates  to  the  application 
of  a  peculiar  apparatus  in  roasting  the  ores,  and  in  smelting  the  zinc,    i^  ISSS. 


represents  the  section  of  a  series  of  retorts  for  calcining  sine  ores,  arranged  and 
structed  according  to  this  invention.  The  retorts  shown  in  this  figure  are  composed  of 
a  series  of  fire-tiles  or  parallelogram  slabs,  a,  a,  a,  are  the  slabs  or  tiles,  whiieh  oob- 
stitute  the  bottoms  of  the  retorts ;  6,  b,  are  the  slabs,  which  constitute  the  upper  sur- 
faces or  tops  of  the  retorts ;  and  c,  e,  are  slabs,  placed  vertically,  to  produce  the  sides  of 
the  retorts.  The  back  ends  of  the  retorts  are  closed  by  similar  tiles  or  slabs,  having  a 
hole  through  them  for  the  passage  of  the  vapours  evolved  from  the  ores ;  these  vapours 
are  conveyed  in  any  direction  by  the  flue  at  that  end,  and  being  thus  separated  firom  the 
products  of  combustion,  may  be  separately  acted  on,  according  to  either  of  the  patentee^ 
fimner  inventionsj  which  treat  of  the  separated  vapours  of  copper  ores  in  the  proeeas  of 
calcining  or  roasting  such  ores ;  or  the  separated  products  of  the  ore  may  be  idlowed  to 
pass  into  the  atmosphere.  The  patentee  states,  that  by  treating  une  ores  in  Ibmaccs 
or  retorts,  such  as  are  above  described,  considerable  saving  of  fuel  will  result^  and  the 
zinc  ore  wUl  be  more  evenly  roasted  or  calcined. 
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The  Irgnt  ends  of  the  rttorti  ale  clixsd  b;  meuu  of  titet  or  doort,  hanng  ■  mull 
bole  or  opening  in  each,  for  the  puwge  of  >tiDO*ph«ri<i  air;  and  the  hold  may  be 
closed,  or  more  or  las  open,  according  to  the  object  required.  The  relorti  are  obarged 
through  the  hoppers  above,  which  lure  proper  alidea  to  cloM  tbe  opening*  into  tha 
retort*  ;  the  quantity  charged  into  each  tetott  being  lutHcienl  to  cover  the  lover  nirfiwe 
thereof  tvo  or  three  inches  deep.  l>unng  the  operation  the  ore  must  be  raked  from 
time  to  time,  to  change  the  lUT&ceii  and  ^s  letorti  ahould  be  kept  to  a  looderata  red 
heat. 

The  second  part  of  thii  inTcntion  relates  to  an  amngement  of  apparatui  or  (iitntce 
for  calcining  line  orea,  wherein  tbe  ore  li  aaljected  to  tin  direct  action  of  the  ptodueta 
of  combuatioa.      Fig.  1 586.  (hows  ■  loogitudiiial  aselion  of  tbe  fiunaoe,  which  is  so  con- 


structed that  while  one  portion  of  the  uno  ore  ia  being  bested  in  a  maonet  umilar  to 
the  working  of  an  ordinary  calcining  surface,  other  lino  ore  is  going  thmugb  a  pte- 
paratorjr  process  b;  tbe  heat  that  has  passed  away  trom  the  ore  which  i>  undetgoing 
tbe  completing  prooen  of  calcining,  lliis  furnace  may  be  heated  by  a  separate  fire,  to 
bum  by  blast  or  by  draft ;  or  the  flue  from  the  smelting  furnace  may  be  oonducted  into 
the  entrance  of  this  fiimace,  and  Uie  otherwise  waste  heat  of  tbe  smeltine  furnace  will 
be  thus  brought  into  usefiil  application  tot  calcining  or  roasting  of  aula  ore;  and 
this  part  of  the  inrentioo  is  applicable,  whether  it  be  applied  to  the  fiimace,  or 
to  the  retorta  herein-befbre  explained,  and  will  be  found  a  mean*  of  saving  much 
fuel  in  the  processes  of  obtaining  lino  from  ore.  a.  Jig,  1586.,  represents  the  fiirnacc, 
which  is  suitable  for  blast,  and  a  constant  supply  of  fuel  is  kept  up  in  the  ebamber  b, 
there  being  a  close  cover,  with  a  aandjcnnt.  c,  ia  the  bed  or  floor  on  which  the  ore  a 
spread,  in  like  manner  to  an  ordinary  reveibsraKvy  fumooei  the  ore  is  stirred  about 
on  the  Boor  b;  passing  the  ordinary  rakes  or  inatrumenta  through  the  openings,  d,  d; 
■ad  when  the  process  has  been  suffidently  carried  on,  the  ore  is  diHsbsrg^  through  the 
openings  t,  c,  which  at  other  times  remain  dosed  by  GrC'tiles.  The  heat  of  the  GtSi 
and  the  flame  thereof,  passing  in  contact  with  tbe  ore  on  the  floor  or  bed,  e,  olio  acta 
on  the  roof,/,  and  that  roof,/,  being  hot,  reverbentes  the  heat  on  Co  the  floor  or  bed, 
at  the  tame  time  tbe  heat  which  passes  through  the  roof  heats  the  ore  in  Ibe  uppef 
chamber,  g ,-  and,  in  addition  to  such  heat  passing  through  the  roof,  the  flime  and 
heat  from  the  furnace,  having  passed  over  tbe  lino  ore,  in  the  lower  compartment  of  the 
appaiMus,  enters  into  and  passca  over  the  ore  in  the  chamber  p  i  and<  in  doing  so,  heats 
tbe  roof  k,  of  that  chamber,  and  also  the  ore  oontained  therein ;  and  it  wUl  be  seen 
that  there  i*  a  third  chamber  i  j  the  heat,  therelbre,  which  panes  through  the  roof  A, 
heats  the  ore  in  tbe  ebamber,  i.     In  working  this  anangement  of  oalcaned  furnace  or 


apparatus,  when  the 
chamber  ;  is  to  be  i 
pose  which,  at  other  times,  ar 
and  tbe  chuge  m  the  chamber  i 
of  ore  charged  into  the  chamber 


arge  is  w  thdrawn  &om  the  lower  chamber    the  charge    n  the 

Led  mto  tbe  lower  chamber   through  the  open  ngi  for  that  pui- 

re  kept  covered  with  Ere-tilea,  as  shown   n  the  drawing  j 

laked  into  tbe  cbMnba  g,  aod  a  froh  supply 
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The  third  part  of  tfaii  InTention  reUtM  to  a  moda  at  arrsnging  ■  tmea  of  rrtMti 
lude  b;  iiie,  and  of  applying  heat  thereto  in  the  procen  of  smelling  or  distilllnf;  xine 
from  the  ore.  According  to  the  practice  moat  genriall;  punued  in  Jimelting  sine,  the 
ore  i*  mbmitleil  to  the  HCtion  <if  heal  in  crucibles,  baling  descending  iron  pipe*,  which 
enter  into  Teoels  containing  water  :  all  which  !■  well  underMood,  as  well  as  the  prt>ceK 
of  cmelting  ot  dutiUing  une  from  the  ores.  Fig.  }S87.  'a  a  ude  elevation  of  two  aeta  if 
fiunaoes  and  retorts,  arranged  according  to  thia  inTentioo. 
one  of  the  fiimaces  being  in  sectiaa  ;  and  fy.  I5SS.  ia  a 
Iramrene  •eetioo  of  the  saioe,  a,  a,  are  a  seriei  tif  retorts 
of  fire-cla;,  arranged,  side  by  side,  od  a  iheif  of  alalia  or 
flre-tiles.  These  retorts  are  each  closed  at  one  end  and 
open  at  the  other,  such  open  end  being  closed,  when  in 
operation,  by  a  tile  or  door,  b,  liMiiig  closely,  and  luted 
with  fire-clay,  as  will  readily  be  traced  in  the  drBwing. 
Each  series  of  retorts  is  placed  in  a  chamber,  c,  e,  in  such 
a  loannar  that  the  heat  and  Same  of  the  fire  vill  pasa 
~  from  the  fire-place  or  fumaoe,  and  set  oo  ooe  sida 
of  the  retorts  (  and  haling  passed  along  nil  the  serica,  will  proceed  to  the  upper 
put  of  the  chamber,  c,  c,  and  beat  the  other  aide  of  the  retorts ;  and  aa  the  Grca  are 
maintuaed  and  urged  by  means  of  blasts  of  atmospheric  air,  the  beat  may  be  maiptained 
and  regulated  with  great  advantage,  and  at  comparatively  small  cost.  The  blasts  of  air 
may  be  produced  by  any  ordinary  blowing  machinery,  but  rotatory  blowers  are  pr^ 
ferred.  and  the  air  may  be  cool  or  heated.  When  anlhracite  coal  is  used  as  the  fnd, 
the  patentee  prefers  adopting  the  hot  blast,  at  a  temperature  of  at  least  500°  Fahr„ 
and  such  heating  may  he  performed  by  any  of  the  well-linown  mcaiiB  now  rtrj 
generally  resorted  to  for  heating  the  blasts  of  air  for  smelting  inm.  d,  d,  are  iron 
pipes,  descending  from  the  reloni  and  entering  into  vesaela  cantaining  water,  siniilar  to 
the  apparatus  at  present  in  use  for  like  purposes.  Kach  chamber,  e,  is  heated  by  ill 
separate  furnace  or  fire-place,  which  have  openings,  to  be  closed  when  at  wort ;  aod  ha 
order  to  keep  up  a  supply  of  fiiel  to  the  fire,  each  fire-place  has  an  inclined  chambo',  e, 
which  is  filled  with  fuel,  and  then  closed  air'tigbt  by  the  cover,  /,  fitting  into  a  sand- 
bath  or  ioint,  in  order  to  prevent  draught  upwards.  By  this  means  the  lower  portion 
only  of  the  fiiel  will  be  in  an  ignited  state  when  at  work.  ^  p,  are  a  series  of  iron  doors, 
one  opposite  the  moulh  of  each  retort:  these  doors  are  capable  of  b^ng  removed  by 
sliding  them  upwards,  till  the  portions  cut  out  at  the  sides  come  opposite  the  dips  or 
holders.  A,  h,  when  the  doors  may  be  removed,  in  order  to  get  at  ttw  retorta.  i,  ia  a 
ebamber  in  which  the  ore  is  healed  previous  to  its  b«ng  placed  in  the  retorts.  Tbe 
arrangement  of  the  brickwork,  the  coaslruction  and  settling  of  the  fumaeei,  being 
clearly  shown  in  the  drawing,  no  further  description  need  be  given. 

The  patentee  remarks,  that  he  is  aware  attempts  fasve  been  made  to  employ  retorts 
in  the  smelting  of  sine,  and  he  does  not,  therefore,  claim  the  same  generally ;  but  he 
does  claim,  in  respect  to  tbe  third  part  of  this  iniention,  the  mode  of  placing  a  letiei  at 
retorts  in  a  chamber,  c,  and  causing  the  heat  and  flame  to  pass  along,  under  sod  over, 
such  series  of  retorts,  as  above  described  ;  and  he  also  claims  the  mode  of  smelting  noe 
by  means  of  blast,  wbether  the  heat  of  the  fuel  is  caused  lo  act  on  a  series  of  retorts  or 
vessels,  in  the  manner  shown,  or  on  other  arrangements  of  retorts  or  vesaris,  placed  in 
a  suiuble  chamber  or  chambers. —  Sevtm't  Jountal,  C.  S„  iini.  p.  Rl. 

ZINC  PURIFYING,  may  be  cflwled  by  melting  the  impure  metal  wlib  lead  in 
equal  parts  in  a  deep  iron  pot,  stirring  (bem  well  lagetbor,  skimming  off"  the  impuritie* 
as  they  rise,  covering  the  sur&ce  with  charcoal  to  prevent  oxidation,  and  keeping  Ibem 
in  a  fused  slate  lor  three  hours.  The  lead  descends  to  the  bottom  by  its  greater 
density,  and  leaves  the  sine  above,  to  be  drawn  olT  by  a  pipe  in  the  side  of  the  melt- 
■ng-poL  This  contrivance  is  the  subject  of  a  patent  granted  to  Mr.  William  Godfref 
KnelleriDl844. 

ZINC  CASTING.  Thecostlineasofbronieprecludes  itsemplojmentaiamatErial 
applicable  to  the  purposes  of  monuments!  statuary  almost  entirely.  On  this  account  tbe 
eiteniioD  of  sculpture,  with  the  increase  in  tbe  number  of  private  collections,  has  beea 
seriously  impeded.  This  impediment,  however,  is  now  being  rapidly  removed  by  tha 
advencea  that  have  been  made  in  the  art  of  sine  easting.  The  working  on  thii  metal  ai 
a  medium  for  high  art  bad  at  first  to  make  good  its  progress  sgainst  many  prejudieea, 
chiefly  on  the  part  of  artists  themselves.  In  this  lay  the  cause  which  long  retarded  its 
progress  in  connection  with  sulphur,  whereas,  in  domestic  architecture,  its  application 
during  the  last  eighteen  years  has  superseded  that  of  almost  every  other  material. 

Every  doubt  has  now  been  dispelled  as  to  the  comparativs  durability  of  sine  in   tbe 
d  under  the  influence  of  every  variety  of  weather.      Chemistry  baa  deinoa- 

itely,  and  therefore  ia  better  adapted  to 
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coyer  the  smallest  lines  in  the  mould  than  metals  of  a  harder  and  more  compact 
texture.  The  zinc  casting  is  so  pure  and  so  finished,  on  being  turned  out  of  the 
mould,  that  the  work  requires  but  yery  little  subsequent  chasing.  This  circum- 
stance, combined  with  the  cheapness  of  the  metal  itself  (the  cost  of  a  zinc  cast 
being  to  a  cast  in  bronze  only  one-sixth  or  one-eighth),  renders  zinc  an  admirable 
material  for  statuary.  But  the  imfayourable  colour  of  the  zinc  proyed,  for  a  long 
time,  a  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  its  application  to  these  purposes. 

This  difficulty,  however,  through  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  Mr.  Kiss,  the 
founder  of  this  important  branch  of  the  art  in  Berlin,  has  been  completely  overcome. 
He  has  succeeded  in  imparting  to  the  zinc  a  metallic  surfoce,  which  gives  to  the 
cast  the  i)erfect  aspect  of  Florentine  bronze. 

The  colossal  group  of  the  **  Amazon,"  after  Kiss  of  Berlin,  cast  in  zinc  and 
bronzed  by  M.  Gciss,  presents  a  striking  specimen  of  the  perfection  to  which  the 
latter  has  brought  this  peculiar  invention. 

The  model  of  this  group,  cast  in  zinc  by  Geiss  of  Berlin,  and  lately  deposited  in 
the  Great  Exhibition,  will  establish  the  superiority  of  zinc  over  any  other  metal 
for  similar  purposes,  so  far  as  the  elements  of  cheapness  and  solidity  are  con- 
cerned. 

ZINC  PRINTING.  Representations  of  the  different  departments  of  the  Impe- 
rial establishment,  etched  on  zinc,  chemityped  and  printed  with  the  common 
printing  press,  —  a  new  invention  by  Pol,  for  etching  on  zinc  in  a  raised  manner. 

If  this  art  be  not  calculated  to  supersede  wood  engraving,  it  can  be  applied  with 
great  advantage  for  certain  purposes  in  the  etching  style,  for  maps,  plans,  drawings 
of  machines,  &c  A  zinc  plate  is  covered  with  an  etching  ground,  the  drawing 
etched  in  the  usual  manner  with  the  needle,  and  bitten  in.  The  etching  ground 
is  now  removed,  the  deep  lines  cleaned  with  acid,  and  then  the  whole  plate,  in  a 
warm  state,  covered  with  an  easily  fusible  metal,  with  which,  of  course,  the  lines 
of  the  drawing  are  filled  up.  When  the  metal  thus  laid  on  is  cold  and  firm,  the 
whole  plate  is  planed  untU  the  zinc  appears  again,  and  only  the  lines  of  the 
drawing  remain  filled  with  the  fusible  metal,  which  is  easily  distinguished  by  its 
white  colour  from  the  gray  of  the  zinc.  The  whole  plate  is  now  etched  several 
times;  the  former  lines  of  the  drawing,  filled  with  this  easily  fusible  negative 
metal,  are  not  affected  by  the  acid,  while  the  pure  zinc  is  eaten  away.  In  this 
manner  a  drawing  for  printing  in  the  copper-plate  press  can  be  converted'  into  one 
in  relief  for  use  in  the  ordinary  printing  press. 

ZINKING  OF  IRON.  Iron  may  be  conveniently  coated,  in  the  humid  way, 
by  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  one  of  the  double  salt  of  ehloride  of  zinc  and 
sal  ammoniac,  as  now  used  in  soldering  and  welding.  To  secure  success,  the 
zink  solution  should  be  weak,  and  only  a  weak  galvanic  current  should  be  used, 
otherwise  the  zinc  precipitated  will  again  separate  from  the  iron  in  scales.  With 
proper  precautions  the  deposit  may  be  made  as  thick  as  strong  paper.  The  article 
must  be  well  cleansed  before  undergoing  the  operation. 

The  sulphate  is  prepared  by  saturating  with  sulphurous  gas  as  much  hydrate  of 
carbonate  of  zinc,  recently  precipitated,  as  it  will  dissolve.  For  the  compound  salt, 
dissolve  one  part  of  zinc  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  to  this  solution  add  one  part  of 
sal  ammoniac.  Evaporate  the  liquor,  and  crystallize.  The  crystals  are  colourless 
six-sided  prisms,  translucid,  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  very  deliquescent. 

Zinked  Iron  weldabie,  —  With  a  view  to  put  this  question  to  the  test  of  experi- 
ment in  the  most  severe  manner,  a  piece  of  zinked  iron  wire  rope  was  welded  up 
into  a  bar,  by  Mr.  James  Nasmyth.  In  the  first  place  it  was  found,  that  although 
the  iron  wire  was  quite  covered  with  metallic  zinc,  which,  although  partially 
driven  off  in  the  process  of  welding,  yet,  so  far  from  the  presence  of  the  metal,  or  its 
oxide,  presenting  any  impediment  to  the  welding  of  the  iron  (as  in  the  case  of 
lead),  the  iron  wire  welded  with  remarkable  ease ;  and  the  result  was  a  bar  of 
remarkably  tough,  silvery-grained  iron,  which  stood  punching,  splitting,  twisting, 
and  binding,  in  a  manner  such  as  to  show  that  the  iron  was  not  only  excellent, 
but,  to  all  appearance,  actually  improved  In  quality  in  a  very  important  degree. 

Encouraged  by  such  a  result,  a  still  further,  and  even  more  severe,  trial  was 
made,  viz.  by  welding  up  a  pile  of  clippings  of  galvanised  iron  plates,  or  sheet  iron, 
covered  with  zinc,  as  in  the  former  experiments.  The  presence  of  the  zinc  appeared 
to  offer  no  impediment  to  the  welding,  and  the  result  was  a  bloom  or  bar  of  iron, 
the  fracture  of  which  presented  a  most  remarkable  and  beautiful  silvery  nain,  as 
good,  if  not  superior,  in  aspect  to  the  very  finest  samples  of  "Low  Moor"  or 
"  BowUng  "  iron.  Blooms  of  this  iron  were  rolled  out  into  rods,  and  tested  in  the 
cable  proving  machine,  and  the  result  indicated  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  higher 
strength  than  the  best  samples  of  wrought  iron ;  thus  establishing  the  fi^t,  that. 
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BO  far  from  the  presence  of  zinc  being  destnictiye  to  the  strength  and  tenacitj  ol 
wrought  iron,  the  contrary  is  the  case. 

I  may  mention,  that  bars  of  iron  were  heated  to  a  welding  heat»  prepared  for 
sheathing,  in  the  usual  manner;  and,  on  drawing  them  from  the  Sie^  for  being 
welded,  a  handftil  of  zinc  filings  was  thrown  on  &e  welding  hot  sur&ce^  and  the 
welding  proceeded  with.  In  this  serere  test  no  apparent  impediment  to  the  process 
resulted ;  the  iron  welded  as  well  as  if  no  zinc  had  been  present.  Judging  from 
the  appearance  of  the  iron  welded  up  from  zinc  covered  iron  scraps,  not  only  as 
respects  its  clear  silrery  aspect,  but  also  the  increased  strength  which  such  exhibited 
under  proof,  it  may  not  be  unreasonable  to  infer,  that  some  important  impforrement 
might  be  made  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  by  the  actual  introduction  of  metallic 
zinc  in  some  one  or  other  of  the  stages  of  its  manu£gictnre,  such  as  in  the  pnddling 
furnace.  What  the  nature  of  the  action  of  the  zinc  is,  we  are  not  yet  able  to  say ; 
all  we  as  yet  know  is,  that,  so  far  from  being  prejudicial  to  the  quality  of  the  iron, 
it  appears  to  hsTe  rather  an  improving  effect ;  and  that  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
cause  us  to  desire  that  the  subject  may  receire  the  attention  of  some  of  our  intd- 
ligent  iron  manufacturers,  so  as  to  put  the  matter  to  the  test  of  actual  ezperin»ent 
in  the  puddling  furnace,  or  any  other  stage  of  the  process,  such  as  may  appear  to 
promise  the  best  results. 

I  may  name  a  curious  corroborative  fact,  that  the  strongest  cast-iron  made  in 
Belgium,  and  selected  for  the  casting  of  guns,  is  made  from  an  iron  ore  in  which 
the  ore  of  zinc  forms  a  considerable  i>ortion.  Whether  the  superiority  of  this  iron 
is  due  to  the  presence  of  zinc  is  a  question ;  but  the  result  of  the  before-named 
experiments  tends  to  lead  to  the  supposition  that  such  may  be  the  case. 

The  small  town  of  8tollberg,  alx>ut  four  miles  frrom  Eschweiler,  is  a  centre  of 
great  manufiActuring  activity.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  establishment  for 
strangers  are  those  for  producing  zinc  from,  calamine.  The  best  mines  belong  to 
the  company  of  the  Marquis  de  Sessenaye,  a  French  genUeman,  who  estaUi&ed 
here  zinc  works  on  a  large  scale,  in  which  the  following  system  is  adopted :  — 

A  chimney  of  considerable  width,  but  of  moderate  height,  stands  in  the  centre  of 
each  batch  of  furnaces.    In  the  middle,  immediately  adjoining  the  chimney,  are  two 
roasting  furnaces,  in  which  the  ore  is  calcined.    To  the  right  and  left  of  these  are 
two  pairs  of  reducing  furnaces,  or  rather  two  large  reverberatory  fumacesv  which 
are  charged  in  the  middle  from  above,  and  which  are  open  at  the  side  towards  the 
gangways.    In  the  space  between  the  middle,  or  firing  place,  and  these  openings, 
are  placed  a  series  of  retorts  of  fire-proof  clay,  of  elliptical  shape,  into  which  move- 
able necks  are  inserted,  that  communicate  with  short  perpendicular  pipes,  wluch 
fit  into  holes  in  the  earthen  plate,  under  which  openings  luce  an  ash-pot  are  con- 
structed.   The  ore  having  been  well  calcined  in  the  roasting  fnxnaoes,  and  turned 
from  a  carbonate  into  an  oxide  of  zinc,  is  first  powdered,    l^e  oxide  is  then  placed 
in  the  retorts,  or  muffles,  as  they  are  called ;  and  the  furnaces  are  carefoUy  dosed 
with  clay,  and  highly  heated  to  throw  off  the  oxygen  in  the  shape  of  gas.    One 
result  of  the  great  heat  in  this  process  is  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  meUl  escapes 
with  the  oxygen,  which  finds  its  way  through  the  neck  of  the  retort  and  down  the 
tube  connected  with  it,  where  the  reduced  metal  falls  in  small  globular  partielea. 
The  metal  thus  deposited  is  washed  from  the  refuse  that  &lls  from  it,  and  is  melted 
in  furnaces  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  reverberatory  fumaoes.    The  heat  of 
these  serves  to  melt  the  zinc  that  it  may  cast  into  thin  blocks  for  rolling  into  sheets. 
The  production  of  these  works  is  estimated  at  10  tons  per  diem.    Por  this,  a  con- 
sumption of  seven  times  the  weight  of  coal  is  required. 

ZutCON.    See  Hyacinth  and  LAPnuxY. 

ZIRCONIA  is  a  rare  earth,  extracted  from  the  minerals  zircon  and  hyacinth;  it 
is  an  oxide  of  zirconium,  a  substance  possessing  extemslly  none  of  the  metallie 
characters,  but  resembling  rather  charcoal  powder,  which  bums  briskly,  and  almost 
with  explosive  violence. 


THE     END. 
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